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ERHATUM. 



On aceotmt of a blander In the making m> of the types into pagei^ 
a small portion of flie artide on the Saxon langnafie, toot of paffo 877, 
baa been omitted. The reader Is reqaested to take in the following 

immedtetely qfttr the kut Uite <m ^. 877: introduced effldentlj 

thronf^ the dJfftiston of Ohristianity— even Boman conquest having 
iailed to so]»ply, in the ease of Britain, what had exceeded the native 
inventive powers of both Ooth and Gelt A rude fonn of the Latin 
alphabetic letters, no donbt flnt used by the priesthood, was that in 
which the primitive Anglo-Saxon writings were set down ; and at the 
dose of the ninth oentunr« it appeared as if Alfired the Great bad fixed 
the Anglo-Saxon rule b^ond the possibility of overthrow, and fixed 
also the national language. Only a centtiry and a half afterwards, 
however, his successors were driven flrom their throne by WUliam the 
Norman, and a new and permanent dynasty established thereon. By 
this revelation, the native Anglo-Saxon language was affscted materi- 
ally ; yet It remained the basis of the whole, bdng too deeply rooted, 
and too wlddy disseminated among the bulk of the people, to be sab* 



versible even by the Konnan conquest The sopcrstmeture was only 
beautifled and enlarged by the aid of the Norman-French, through 
which, chiefly, was likewise obtained a large accession of riches from 
the stores of the classical languages. However, there came an epoch 
in England's history, when the edifice of the English language stood 
in danger of being buried and lost under adornments, or what were 
supposed sadL Up to the age of the Commonwealth, It indeed 
flourished vigorously; and the writers of that period, also, composed 
in pure, vigorous Anglo-Saxon, or at least used language in whid 
that dement predominated. Bat at the Bestoration matters assumed 
a new aspect Charles IL brought to the throne the habits and taste 
of the continent of Europe, and, above sll, of France. The Galll< 
mania had risen to its dimax In the time of Samuel Johnson ; and he 
by his personal example, seems actually to have laboured to banisi 
all traces of the vemacolar Sa»n flrom the literature of the land 
We blame him not; he acted under the prejudices of his time, an( 
fh>m predominant scholarly tastes: bnt he certainly so fiir Injorec 
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PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. 



THE PEELITES. 



Betwbkn eight and nine o'clock in the evening, a stranger 
in the House of Commons may have his attention arrested 
by the sight of a tall man, with a clear, florid complexion, 
and lii^ht flaxy hair — over which time as yet has had no 
other effect than slightly to thin it — covering a head of 
more than ordinary size, which its owner carries .slightly 
on one side. He moves steadily and quietly up the house, 
speaks to no one, seems to recognise no one, and places 
hinnself on the front opposition bench, where he crosses 
one leg over the other, pulls hb hat over his eyes, and, 
bending his head still mm-e than when he was walking, 
settles himself down to listen to the business then transact- 
ing. His age may be upwards of sixty — his appearance 
woald fully warrant it ; but still in the broad, Saxon con- 
tonr of his features, in the eternal smirk that sits dimpling 
in his countenance, in the general bonhommie of his per* 
eoDa) appearance, few would imagine that they have be- 
fore them the statesman who for the last thirty years has 
been immersed in the toils and harassed by the responsi- 
bilities of office, 01 the not less wearing anxieties of oppo- 
sition—few, in short, would suppose that this was Sii* 
Robert Peel. 

Yet the features of the ex-premier have been so ex- 
tensively difi'used over the country by portraits in all 
shapes, and not less faithfullv by the caricatures of the 
day, that he would probably be recognised at ouce. At 
all events, the likenesses of his person are so common that 
it would be Uboor lost to attempt any more minute de- 
scription of it, A mope interesting, though at the same 
time a more diffienlt task, remains in the attempt to sketch 
hb intellectual character — to delineate the man who, be- 
ginning public life as a Tory of the strictest cUss, has 
ended by breaking up that historical and once powerful 
party, by changing the whole policy of the country, and 
introducing a new era into our commercial system. 

To few men, indeed, has it been given to accomplish the 
aame destiny as Sir Robert Peel. In our elder states- 
men we are familiar vrith violent changes — with unex- 
pected tergiversations — with sudden whirls in political 
opinion ; but these were, for the most part, the result of 
personal feeling, and confined to party evolutions. It re- 
Riained for the statesman of our day to enter life pledged 
to oppose a system of policy, and to continue faithful to 
hU pledges up to the period when the moment became 
critical, and then, without warning, to turn round and 
consolidate the policy which he had spent his life in de- 
nonnoing. Wluit is still more remarkable is the fact, 
that the repeated confessions of error which each recan- 
tation of former opinions naturally implies, has done him 
no disservice. After abjuring the opinions of his early 
life, so that the Tory and the Tapist of 1829 is now looked 
upon as the most liberal statesman — the roan most un- 
trammelled by prejudices of his age, his character stands ! 
biglier in the house than ever. His words are revered as I 
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oracles ; the party who charge him with treacher)* to their 
cause listen to hitn with fear and awe ; while the Radical 
members of the house count upon his support for their 
schemes, and openly talk of rallying round a ministry of 
bis formation. 

It was about the close of the last war that Sir Robert 
Peel entered into public life. The nation lay panting and 
almost prostrate after the deadly struggle in which she 
had so long been engaged — those rival giants, Pitt and 
Fox, had long been removed from the scene — a stunted 
generation of statesmen, the Sidmouths and the Perce- 
vals, succeeded — the old Toryism of the country began to 
look blank as to its prospects for the coming generation, 
much as Whiggism looks at the present day — when the 
advent of young Peel, then fresh from the university, a 
warm adherent of the orthodox opinions of church and 
king, with a graceful oratory and sound business talents, 
seemed to promise the party a uevf lease of life. He flung 
himself warmly into all the political qu«>8tion8 of the day. 
Catholic emancipation found in him its most decided, and 
not its least formidable opponiiint ; as to parliamentary re- 
form, it scarcely exerted interest enough to get up a re- 
spectable debate ; but what could be done by sneering at 
the pretensions of its advocates, was done, and done well, 
by Mr Peel. But there were other questions — not poli- 
tical, certainly, but on which political parties had in the 
main taken opposite sides — where the young statesman 
betrayed an inclination to heresy. The chief of these were 
the questions of the currency, and the amendment of the 
criminal law. On the first, indeed, it may be raid that 
parties were nearly unanimous. The latter would pro- 
bably have been treated in the same manner, but that 
the subject was taken up in the first instance by a roan 
so decidedly Radical in his opinions, and so conscientious 
in maintaining them, in defiance of majesty itself, as the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly. In addition, therefore, to the 
usual dread of innovation, there was the feeling that what 
a Radical proposed could not come to good, which induced 
the great bod^ of the then all-powerful Tory party to op- 
pose all amelioration in those cruel statutes which on one 
occasion consigned to the gallows a boy of eleven, for 
stealing thirteenpenoe- halfpenny out of a shop. It is to 
such bloody deeds in the past generation that we owe the 
revulsion of public feeling which has since taken place, 
and which has led not a few benevolent individuals to 
denounce the punishment of death altogether. 

It was not to be expected that the sound sense and 
practical sagacity of Peel would long remain proof against 
the arguments that were adduced to prove the impolicy as 
well as the inhumanity of this Draconian code. But the 
mode in which he separated himself from the bulk of his 
party on this occasion, and identified himself with the 
criminal reformers, was sufficiently cautious, and the type 
of all his futuse movemen|)9,i:^v.%)WSila£. <d;a^t^r. For 
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some time he gave no certain opinion, and at length, 
watching public opinion, and waiting till it was ripe for 
tbe.change, he moved for a committee upon the subject, 
of which he was appointed chairman. By this committee 
various reforms. were suggested, and when ho became 
home secretary he quietly carried them all iiito effect by 
a bill prepared nut ostensibly for that purpose, but in- 
tended to consolidate the various laws relating to crimi- 
nal offences, in which capital punishments were dropped, 
and other and secondary penalties quietly substituted in 
their stead. H^rO) too, he displayed another prominent 
feature in his character — a trait which has characterised 
him through life, of originacting nothing, but stepping in 
at the critical moment, and appropriating the fruits of 
those suggestions which more ardent though less practical 
reformers had planned. 

It is needless to follow him through his career, or to 
dwell upon the part he took in the three vitally important 
measures of Catholic emancipation, parliamentary reform, 
and the corn laws. It may be sufficient to remark, that 
the measure second mentioned was the only one where his 
sagacity proved to be at fault, in not discerning the rapidly- 
rising current of a nation *s feeling ; yet here, too, it is 
shrewdly suspected that his obstinate adhi^renoe to the old 
system was more owing to the iron will of his superior in 
the cabinet, the Duke of Wellington. Certain it is, that 
in no other instance has the strongly and steadily express- 
ed will of the people failed to find in Sir Robert Peel an 
obedient expoQent. With regard to the other questions. 
Sir Robert did not show mudi reluctance in abandoning 
the opinions of his former life. On the first occasion, in- 
deed, when he was a younger man, the charge of apostacy 
seemed to sink deep, and he condescended to defend him- 
self from the charge at some length. It was on this occa- 
sion that he quoted with extraordinary effect those fine 
lines of Dryden, applied by the authpr to his conversion 
tQ the Roman Catholic religion : — 

* Tis said with easet but, ob, how hardly tried 
By hanghty sotdt to hnroan honpar tied I 
Oh, sharp* convulsive pangs to agonising pride 1* 

But on the last memorable occasion he had-beoome used 
to these things ; and though the words hypocrisy, apostacy, 
and all other similar terms of vituperation were hurled 
against him with a heartiness of hatred that might well 
have made him wince, yet they seemed to rebound from 
his tough hide harmless, and he seldom in his replies at- 
tended to them at all. No doubt he had then graver mat- 
ters to think of. 

Much has been said of Sir Robert Peel as an orator ; 
and his speeches on great oceasions have been printed and 
published, and circulated throughout the country, as 
models of parliamentary eloquence ; yet his eloquence is 
of a style that we doubt will not long survive himself or 
the memory of the occasions which called them forth. 
The reader will look in vain for the resistless vehemence 
of Fox, or the brilliant imagery and profound wbdom of 
Burke. They are, on the contrary, lalx>ured and methodi- 
cal harangues, that have the merit of fairly and clearly 
setting before the reader, as, when spoken, they set before 
the hearer, all the common and obvious arguments for or 
agninst a measure, repeated in a variety of modes, and 
seldom if ever soarine into the regions of fancy, though 
occasionally eulivenea by pbiyful satire. They are the 
productions of a noan who understands clearly what he 
la about, and who is gifted with an affluence rather of 
words than of ideas to explain his meaning. That which 
constitutes the great charm of his speaking in the house 
is his rich, clear, musical voice, but still more his perfect 
knowledge of the tempers and the manners of those whom 
he is addressing. In this respect, perhaps none of his 

Eredecessors could rival him. He seems to know almost 
ituitively what is best adapted to their comprehension ; 
and on a question of political economy he will string to- 
gether the elements of Adam Smith by the hour ; while 
the country gentlemen around him sit gaping in admira- 
tion at the profundity of his attainments in the abstruse 
science. And the eminently practical character of his 



mind has been perhaps the moi-e brought out from con- 
trast with his chief rival. While Lord John Russell will 
descant in glowing language upon the abstract excellencies 
of the British constitution, which flies over his hearers* 
heads. Sir Robert, by a happy appeal to the practical and 
material interests of the house, will bring the matter at issue 
directly to 'their business and their boeoms.* The early 
style of the right honourable t^aronet's orations was formal 
and elaborate. His logic was inconlestible — the premises 
being so, the conclusion must be po ; and his sentences 
were all nearly as finely balai^ced, giving eridence of care- 
ful preparation in the composition. But of late yx^ars 
this has been much altered, and his mind, when it freed 
itself from the political prejudices of early life, seems also 
in great measure to have been emancipated from the stiff 
l^rimness of his style of speaking. Perhaps on no occa- 
sion was this more manifest than on that exciting season 
when the repeal of the com laws was under discusaioo. 
His mind seemed fairly to have broken loose from its early 
trammels, and to have rioted, in its new-found freedom. 
There was no longer the polished preparation of the sen- 
tences — no longer the neat elaboration of the style, or the 
affected antithesis at the end of each sentence. The man , 
was roused to the full height of his intellectual stature, ' 
and, disdaining the petty ornaments in which he had be- 
fore ti-icked himsclC to appear before the public eye, he 
came forth in the naked majesty of a political athlete. 
As he stood at bay on the floor of the House of Commons, 
assailed with arguments and invectives on all sides, to 
which he was compelled at the moment to reply, he seem- 
ed frequently to grasp at arguments which were new and 
unfamiliar to him, and fling them, often half-formed, 
agiunst his assailants. Then it was, too, that the care- ! 
fully-marked connection between one topic and another 
disappeared. On the contrary, his speeches seemed at 
first sight to be a jumble of unconnected subjects ; and | 
yet in the midst of all, the attentive listener could detect 
an under-current of connection, which led naturally, 5 
though not perhaps obviously, from the one topic to the 
other. li seemed as if his mind, on fire from his own 
emotions, like the electric fluid, leaped from point to point 
of the question, without regard to the intervening flata, 
which a more plodding mind would patiently and tediously , 
h^ye travelled over. And the effect upon the house was | 
corresponding, and showed that no cold elaboration— do 
studied preparation of sentences, can touch the heart or ; 
Are the feelings in any degree to be compared with those 
that come warm from the heart, and in their glow give 
token of the earnest fai^i of the speaker in his own utter- \ 
ances. 

As a speaker. Sir Robert Peel occupies a position some I 
considerable way below that of the highest style of oratory 
— in the practical business of a statesman, and, above ail, 
in the art of managing that unwieldy m^hine called par- 
liament,, he is probably altogether unrivalled. Not Har- j 
ley, in conducting his intrigues against the Duchess of ' 
Marlborough, and the Whigs in Queen Anne's time — cot 
Walpole in keeping down the discontented factions, while 
he held in hand the still more venal adherents of the Re- ! 
volution, in the days of the early Georges, displayed more 
tact and management, or veiled his designs in a densor | 
cloud of mystery, than their great successor has done in 
these our own days. Without dwelling upon the consum- 
mate generalship he displayed from the passing of the 
reform bill to his taking office in 1841, during which time , 
he converted a small, disunited, and discomfited band of 
about fifty adherents into acompact and disciplined array of 
three hundred strong, which again, on the next dissolution 
of parliament, was converted into an absolute majority oC 
ninety in the whole house, it may be worth while to no- 
tice the steps by which, in the face of a majority so nu- 
merous and so united, he contrived to bend the greater , 
portion of them to his own will, and induced a pailiament 
expressly elected to maintain the com laws, to be the ' 
grand instrument of their downfall ; for no one now sttp- 
poses that the great event of 1846 was a sudden thought 
of the then premier, inspired by the impending appis* 
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bmaion of fiuniDe. That apprehension was rather one of 
thome accidents which niaatf r ^pi^itH nre B4» skUful to seize 
iip«)ii, as a U>rdtiig a pretext for the eoneunimntiui: of a 
scheme cttnveived long *)efo e, Mn«i to xardn svh e'. he hail 
been ^uiUinx His followern^ ih'>ugh. till the deeii^ive crinitt 
I had ooiue, he sUilfuty coiit* ive<l to hide ttom them the end 
I he had in view. N«tw tliat the whole eveute of hi« poliuv 
lie before us, it cannot be doubted that the corn Ihwh had 
received their doom in Sir Robert PeePs mind so tar biwi. 
as the year 1841, while the Whigs were yet in office, it 
will be remembered, that in that year Lord Melboume*8 
government came forward with a grand scheme to i-eduoe 
the duties on foreign timber and sugar, and to substitute 
a fixed dnty of eight shillings -on foreign com, instead ^f 
the then existing Klidiiig scale. From the moment this 
plan was made public, all eyes were fixed upon the last 
feature in the scheme, and the duties on timber and sugar 
were scarce y thought of. The-free txwlers talked only 
of the com duties ; the protcctionbke in the country con* 
fined their abuse to that part alone. It was natural to 
suppose, therefore, that the battle between the two con- 
tending parties would h»ve been fought upon this the 
theme of universal interest; but a straggle upon such 
gmonds would not have suited the wily chief of the oppo^ 
sition forces, who foresaw that he must necessarily com- 
mit himself to stronger views of protection than he felt, 
or excite the suspicion of his followers by his coldness, 
and thus lose the golden prize of his ambition, for which 
he had toiled so many years; when it was alnMSt within 
his grasp. To the amazement of all men, therefore, but 
which subsequent events have explained, battle was join- 
ed, not upon the great question, hut upon the compara- 
tively minor subject of the sugar duties. By ihis skilful 
raanoBuvre a g'*e4t point was gained, while no real advan- 
tage was kwt ; for while the chiefs of the party dilated in 
superficial benevolence upon the improprietv of encourag- 
ing slave-grown sugar, their moie- straightforward ad- 
herents wandered over the whole range of the proposed 
free-trade policy, and abused the new corn duties more 
heartily and lengthily than they did the sugar tariff. The 
policy was successful ; the Whigs were debated. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved ; the protectionists then returned to 
their natural position — the sugar duties, which had gvned 
them the victory, were almost forgotten — everywhere was 
heard the cry of protection for native agriculture, and a 
majority of ninety showed the potency of that cry through- 
out the country. Sir Robert was now safely, installed in 
Downing Street, at the summit of his ambition ; but hb 
difficulties were now to begin. He had a majority at his 
back such as no minister had ^ver- before commanded, 
with the exceptbn of Wlilpole, or perhaps for a short time 
Chatham ; - but it was a majority pledged to support a 
poliey which he had conceived the deeig^n of destroying. 
Ordinary men would have failed here, and made the diffi- 
culties in their way-an excuse for doing nothing. To Sir 
Robert they appeared only so many more incentives to 
the display of his unrivalled skill in manosuvring. His 
first steps were all his friends could have wished. If 
there was one man iii thb country who had distingniBhed 
himself by opposition to free trade, and had thus more 
than another gained the confidence of the agricnltural 
party, it was the Duke of Buckingham. That individual 
Sir Robert Peel made a leading member of his newly- 
formed cabinet There wanted but this to complete the 
joy of the whole protection party, and they were nowdis- 
poiwd to rest on their arms, and to congratulate each 
other on the very decisiTe victory they had gained. But 
soon dark rumours began to arise. Sir Robert Pteel 
wished, not indeed to abolish the sliding scale, but to 
modify it, arguing very plausibly that the duties in the 
old scale were higher than there was any occasion for, 
and that without conferring any substantial advantage 
they brought unnecessary odium upon the law. The far- 
mers* friends looked blank ; the Duke of Buckingham re- 
signed his seat in the cabinet— that was decisive ; the cry 
of treachery was on the eve of being mined. But from 
this dangerous positk>n the adroitness of the premier, act- 



ing on the vanity of the duke, skilfully extricated him. 
Sir Uohert admirtd the duke's hot esty and strB ^htft r- 
wardiiesM of purpose, regretted they could not act cor- 
dial.y to^e her, and, as a t< ^timony of his high e^let ti for 
i>h* chttructer, he must I e ail< wci lo advise hi^ sovereipi to 
confer upon the duke the hiJ.b»^^t budge ot honour know u 
IP England— the order of the garter. The bait took ; and 
Iruiij that moment the duke wa*^ rrmzzled, and the far- 
mers, though suspicions still, w#"- ■ leit v ithout a leader, 
and were quiet per force. Another Htaunch ally of the 
protectionists was got rid of about the same time. Sir 
Edward KnatohbuU had long followed the fortunes of his 
chief) and had also obtained a place in the cabinet ; but 
he abo- became restive, and it was necessary to provide 
for him. His vanity was tickled with thn prospect of a 
peerage. Sir Edward was thereby induced to resign his 
seat both in the cabinet and in the House of Lords; but 
from some cause, to this hour unexplained, the peerage 
was never conferred. To a man working so long in the 
dark duplicity is a matter of necessity, yet one would be 
loath to impute to Sir Robert Peel black ingratitude 
and treachery towards « personal friend. 

A year or two passed away, and then another move was 
madetr- Lord Stanley had meanwhile been ingratiating 
himself with the farmers — who can forget his celebrated 
Tamhoff speech? — and to him, therefore, was now to be 
entrusted the task of hoodwinking them. As secretary 
for the colonies, he was considered as the special advocate 
of colonial interests; and nothing could be more natural, 
therefore, than that he should propose that the com 
grown by our fellow-countrymen m Canada was as much 
entitled to admission into our ports as the corn grown in 
any part of the United Kingdom. Again the farmers 
Iseked askance, but what could they do? The argumnnts 
in favour of the measure were so pUuisible, and it was pro- 
posed bv their own friends; there could not be any harm 
fai it.. Nevertheless thoughtful men began to see in this 
the beginning of the end. It was the rat-hole made in the 
Dutch dyke which would in the end flood the province. 

Time passed on, and Lord Stanley began to get uneasy. 
Hb genius was cramped by the asoendanev of Peel. With 
debating powers iSar superior to his chief, and which, in- 
deed, were imrivalled at any period since the days of 
Bolingbroke, it was galling to him to find that Sir Robert 
would never allow him to take his proper share in the dis- 
cussbns. On one or two occasions when Lord Stanley 
was seen taking copious notes, evidently intending to reply 
to an opponent when that opponent finished speaking, Sir 
Robert would quietly get up and take the task of reply 
upon himsel£ One may guess how ill this conduct would 
be brooked by the proudest man now in England. A 
rupture between the two was freely «poken of, when Sir 
Robert staved off the difficulty, and effectually ^prevented 
his lordship from doing much mischief, either in office or 
in oppositk>n, by persiutdinghim to go up>to the House of 
Lords. It was suggested to him, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who had long acted as leader in the Upper House, 
was becoming unable to discharge its dnties, and the posi- 
tion of his SBocessor was due alike to the high rank and 
the brilliant- talents of his noble friend. The plan was 
successful as usual; and Lord Stanley learned, when too 
late, that his fiery vehemence, his ready retort, his crush- 
ing declamation, which had so often electrified the Ck>m- 
mons, were wasted on the cold, dull, decorous House of 
Lords. 

Then came the year 1846, in which, as already inti- 
mated, the famine was the occasion skilfully used to de- 
velop the full resitlts of that policy which had been so 
long conceived and so gradually converging towar'is the 
one point. But we have not yet exhaust-cd thf precautions 
taken by Sir Robert Peel to secure sncit bs before he 
finally committed himself to the issue. Tlu foadness of 
the country party for hereditary rank is well known, and 
it was known, too, that in any struggle with the free- 
traders, the farmers, faili ^ Sir K^bert Peel, wotdd look 
to some member of the aristccracy to lead them. Since 
the Duke of Buckingham had been gartered, the Duke of 
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Richmond had lisen into liigh favour with the agricultu- 
rists. His brother, Lord John Lennox, held an office in 
the ordnance. The Duke of Newcastle was well known 
to be a sincere, if not a very able supporter of things as 
they were. His eldest son, the Earl of Lincoln, hud a 
seat in the cabinet. The Eiu'l of Roden was a noisy de- 
claimer against innovation. His son, Lord Jocelyn, had 
an appointment in the household. The Duke of Rut- 
laud, though of quiet manners, was known to possess 
great influence m the midland districts. His son, the 
Marquis of Granby, waited on Prince Albert. In short, 
wherever the thing was p(«sible, an attempt was made to 
bribe to silence or to compromiM in the eyes of the 
farmers their aristocratic leaders, by exhibiting the sons 
or other near relations of these men in close connection 
with the government, and the attempt had great success. 
The Marquis of Granby and one or two others threw up 
their places, and the Dukes of Newcastle and Richmond 
denounced Uie conduct of their relations ; but still some 
mischief wss done and disturbance caused in the Pi-otec- 
tionist camp. There was, in fact, no effective opposition, 
and none was expected, when suddenly a champion of the 
abandoned agriculturists sprung up in a most unexpected 
quarter. For twenty years a scion of aristocracy had heki 
a seat in the House of C!ommon8, and had never attempted 
to command its ear; a steady partizan, his vote could 
always be depended on, at least when the more congenial 
calls of the race- course or the betting-ring did not demand 
his attention. Since the death of Canning, who knew and 
trusted him, no one thought of him in the various com- 
binations of parties and of ministries that were taking 
place almost yearly before his eyes. But he came of a 
family to whom a chivalrous sense of honour and inviola- 
ble ftdelity to their engagements seems native as their 
life-blood. From the time of William III. downwards 
these high qualities have been proved in various situations 
by members of the Portland family, and in none did they 
shine with more generous lustre than in the person of the 
late lamented Lord George Bentinok. 

It did one's heart good to listen to a speech of this 
noble lord — especially during the debates on the passing of 
the com bilL He had no idea of compressing his observa- 
tions — his shortest speech occupied a couple of hours, while 
the first speech he delivered, which closed the great three 
weeks* debate on the second reading, was begun at mid- 
night and lasted till past three m the morning. A tongue 
80 long disused might be supposed to be rusty — it often 
seemed as if it refused to perform its office; repetition 
and stammering were frequent occurrences, and the im- 
patient cries of his opponents would have disconcerted any 
other man ; but Lord Greorge had something to say, and 
he was determined to say it. Now he discharged a wliole 
mass of figuroe at his opponents — now he threw in argu- 
ments, the fallacy of which was transparent to all but 
himself— and anon he withered the premier by a volley of 
abuse, which descended so low as to the very vei>ge of 
blackguardism ; but all was done with such a display of 
heart, with such evident downright honesty of purpose, 
that his most impatient opponents were forced to listen in 
spite of themselves ; and when be at last sat down, the 
house, never slow to acknowledge gallant bearing, no 
matter on what subjects, greeted him wuh loud and general 
cheering. But in what could even his high courage, hb 
unwearied perseverance, his sleepless vigilance, prevail 
against the tactics of his experienced adversary, a large 
majority, and, worst of all, a oau»e evidently founded on 

i'ustice and truth? What he could do he did. The com 
Aws were repealed, but the author of that repeal was 
forced, by the desertion of Lord George Bcntinck and his 
friends, on the Irish questions, to resign office on the very 
day the measure which was the consummation of bis policy 
received the royal assent. 

Since then. Sir Robert Peel has taken no active part in 
politics. He has reposed on the fulness of his fame^ and 
he now enjoys a position more enviable, perhaps, than the i 
highest station could give. He sits in the house as the 
mediator of contending factions. Even those who most 



abused him now rush to their places when he rises to 
speak, anxious to catch every word that drops from his 
lips. His rising, and tlie silence that invariably attends 
it, forcibly remind the spectator of Homer's description 
of Nestor rising in a council of the Greeks. How much 
the present ministry have been indebted to his suggestions 
since they took office need not be told. 

To sum up this long-extended sketch, Sir Robert Peel 
appears to possess a mind more practical than original — 
more dexterous in the employment of expedients to carrv 
out a principle than quick to recognise the principle itselx. 
The student of his life will find a difficulty in discovering 
a single course ofpolicy which can be said to have origi- 
nated with him. The great measures of his life — currency 
reform, criminal law reform. Catholic emancipation, and 
com law repeal — all originated with others, and most of 
them were at first opposed by himself. This latter fact is 
a serious drawback upon the estimate of his character, and 
future hist( rians may find a difficulty in freeing him from 
the charge cf duplicity. But, if hIo w to discover a principle, 
no one will deny to him the merit of being quick to devise 
the means of working it out in action. In all of his reforms 
he has proceeded with cat-like step, creeping rather than 
walking towards his obiect ; and while his opponent and 
rival, Lord John Russell) has more than once Called in his 
object by bold*y avowing it from the first. Sir Robert Peel 
has succeeded from his ability to mask his design till the 
moment came for the decisive spring. Which is the more 
honourable policy must be left to the decision of the 
moralist — there can be no doubt which has been the more 
successful. 



A FATHER'S CLAIM TO HIS CHILD. 

AARON burr's GRSAT PLEA. 

Many years ago, I happened to be one of the referees in 
a case that excited unusual interest in our courts, from 
the singular nature of the claim, and the strange story 
which it disclosed. The plaintiff, a captain of a merchant 
ship trading principally with the West Indies, had mar- 
ried quite early with every prospect of happiness. His 
wife is said to have been extremely beautiful, and no lees 
lovely in character. After living with her in uninterrupt- 
ed himnony for five years, during which time two daughters 
were added to the family, he suddenly resolved to resume 
his occupation, which he relinquished on his marriage; 
and when his youngest child was but three weeks old, 
sailed for the West Indies. His wife, who was devotedly 
attached to him, sorrowed deeply at his absence, and 
found her only comfort in the society of her children and 
the hopes of his return. But month after mpnth passed 
away, and he came not, nor did any letters, those insuffi- 
cient but welcome substitutes, arrive to cheer her solitude. 
Months lengthened into years; no tidings were received 
from the absent husband ; and after hopuig against hope, 
the unhappy wife was compelled to believe that he had 
found a grave beneath the weltering ocean. Her sorrow 
was deep and heartfelt, but the evils of poverty were now 
added to her affliction, and the widow found herself 
obliged to resort to some employment in order to support 
her children. Her needle was the only resource, and for 
ten years she laboured early and late for the miserable 
pittance which is ever gmdgmgly bestowed on the humble 
seamstress. 

A merchant in New York, in moderate yet prosperous 
circumstances, accidentally became acquainted with her, 
and, pleased with her gentle manners no less than her 
beauty, endeavoured to improve their acquaintance with 
friendship. After some months he offered his hand, and 
was accepted. As the wife of a successful merchant, she 
soon found herself in the enjoyment of comforts and lux- 
uries such as she never possessed. Her children became 
bis children, and received from him every advantage 
which wealth and affection could procure. Fifteen years 
passed away ; the daughters married, and by tlieir step- 
iikthcr were furnished with every comfort requisite to their 
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new aTocaiHHi as hotuekeepere. Bat they hKd hardly 
quitted his roof when their mother was taken ilU She 
died, and from that time until the period uf which I speak, 
the widower resided with the younsest daughter. 

Now comes the strangest part of the story. After an 
absence of thirty years, daring which time no tidings had 
been received from him, the first husband returned as 
suddenly as he had departed. He had changed hi^ ship, 
adopted another nante, and spent the whole of that long 
period on the ocean, with only transient visits on shore, 
while taking in or discharging cargoes ; having been care- 
ful never to come nearer home than New Orleans. Why 
he had acted in this unpardonable manner towards his fa- 
mily no one could tell, and he obstinately refused all ex- 
planation. There were strange rumours of slave-trading 
and piracy aflnat, but they were only conjecture rather 
than truth. Whatever might have been his motives for 
his conduct, he was certainly anything but indifferent to 
his fiunily concerns uhen he returned. He raved like a 
madman when informed of his wife*s peoond marriage and 
subsequent death, vowing vengeance upon his successor, 
and terrifying his daughters with the most awful threats, 
in case they refused to acknowledge his claims. He had 
returned wealthy ; and one of the mean reptiles of the 
law, who are always to be found crawling about the halls 
of justice, advised him to bring a suit against the second 
husband, assuring him that he could recover heavy 
damages. The absurdity of instituting a ekim for a wife 
whom death had already released from the jurisdiction of 
earthly hiws was so manifest, that it was at length agreed 
by all parties to leave the matter to referees. It was on 
a bright and beautiful afternoon in spring when we met 
to hear this singular case. The sunlight streamed through 
the dusty court- room, and shed a halo round the long 
grey locks of the defendant ; while the plaintiff's harsh 
features were even thrown in still bolder relief by the same 
beam which softened the placid countenance of his adver- 
»ary. 

The plaintiff*s lawyer made a most eloquent appeal 
for his client, and, had we not been informed about the 
matter, our hearts would have been melted by his touch- 
ing description of the return of the desolate husband, and 
the agony with which he beheld his household gods re* 
moved to consecrate a stranger^s hearth. Tlie celebrated 
Aaron Burr was counsel for the defendant, and we antici- 
pated from him a splendid display of oratory. Contrary 
to our expectations, however, Burr made no attempt to 
confute his opponent*H oratory. He merely opened a book 
of statutes, and, pointing with his thin finger to one of the 
pages, desired his referees to read it, whi& he retired for 
a moment to bring in ^e principal witness. We had 
scarcely finished the section, which fully decided the 
matter in our minds, when Burr re-entered with a tall 
and elegant female leaning on his arm. She was attired 
in a simple white dress, with a wreath of ivy leaves en- 
circling her large straw bonnet, and a Uoe veil completely 
concealing her countenance. Burr whiapered a few words, 
apparently encouraging her to advance, and then grace- 
fully raieittg her veil, disclosed to us a fiM» of proud, sur- 
passing beauty. I recollect, as well as if it had happened 
yesterday, how simultaneously the murmur of admira- 
tion burst from the lips of all present Turning to the 
plaintiff, Burr asked in a cold, quiet tone — * Do you know 
thl* huly ?' 

Answer — *I do.* 

Burr—* Will you swear to that ? ' 

A, — ' I will • tu the best of my knowledge and belief, 
she is my daughter.* 

Burr — ' Can you swear to her identity ? * 

A. — *I can.' 

Burr — * What is her age ? ' 

A. — *She was thirty years old on the 20th day of 
April.* 

Burr — * When did you last see hep ? ' 

A. — ' At her own house, about a fortnight sinoe.* 

Burr — * When did you last see her previous to that 
laeeting ? * 



The plaintiff hesitated — a long pause ensued — the ques- 
tion was repeated, and the answer at length was : * On 
the Nth day of May, 17—' 

* When she was ju«t three weeks old,' added Burr. 
' Gentlemen,* continued he, turning to us, < I have brought 
this lady here as an important witness, and s leh I think 
she is. The plaintiff's counsel has pleaded eh^quently in 
behalf of the bereaved husband, who escaped the |»erils of 
the sea, and returned to find his home desolate. But who 
will picture to you the lovely wife, bending over her daily 
toil, devoting her best years to the drudgery of sordid po- 
verty, supported only by the hope of her husband's return ? 
Who will paint the slow progress of heart-sickening, the 
waiting anguish of hope deferred, and finally the over- 
whelming agony which came as her last hope was extin- 
guUhed, and she was compelled to believe herself a widow? 
Who can depict all this without awakening in your hearts 
the warmest sympathy for the dei«erted wife, and the 
utterest scorn for the mean, pitiful wretch who could thus 
trample on the heart of her whom he had sworn to love 
and cherish ? Whetlier it was love of gain, or lijentinus- 
ness, or self-indifference, it matters not : he is too vile a 
thing to be judged by such laws as govern men. Let us 
ask the witness, she who now stands before us with the 
frank, fearless brow of a tme-hearted woman ; let us ask 
which of these two has been to her a fiuher.* 

Turning to the lady, in a tone whose sweetness was in 
strange contrast with the scornful accent which had just 
characterised his words, he besought her to relate briefly 
the recollections of her eariy life. A slight flush passed 
over her proud and beautiful face as she replied : 

*My first recollections are of a small ill-fumished 
apartment, which my sister and myself shared .with my 
mother. She used to carry out every Saturday evening 
the work which had occupied her during the week, and 
bring back work for the following one. Saving that jour- 
ney to her employers, and her rcguhir attendance to the 
church, she never left the house. She often spoke of my 
father and of his anticipated return, but at length tthe used 
to weep more frequently than ever. 1 then thought she 
wept because we were poor, for it sometimes happened 
j that our only support was a bit of bread, and she was 
I accustomed to sew by the light of chips which she kindled 
, to warm her famished children, because she could not 
I purchase a candle without depriving us of our morning 
, meal. Such was our poverty when my mother contraot- 
j ed a second marriage, and the change to us was like a 
' sudden entrance into Paradise. We found a home and a 
father.* She paused. 

^ Would you excite my child against me P * cried the 
plaintiff, as he inipatieut.y waved his hand for her to be 
silent. 

The eyes of the witness flashed fire as he spoke. ' You 
are not my father!* she exclaimed vehemently. * What! 
call you my father ? you who basely left your wife to toil, 
and children to beggary? Never! never! Behold there 
my father !* pointing to the agitated defendant; ^ there is 
the man who watched over my infancy — who was the 
sharer of my sports, and the guardian of ray inexperien- 
ced youth. There is he who claims my affection, and shares 
my home ; there is my father. For yonder selfish wretch, 
I know him not. The best years of his life h«ve been 
spent in lawless freedom from social ties ; let him seek 
elsewhere the companion of his decrepitude, nor dare in- 
sult the ashes of my mother by claiming the duties of kin- 
dred from her deserted children.* 

She drew her veil hastily round her as she spoke, and 
moved as if to withdraw. 

< Gentlemen,' said Burr, * I have no more to say. The 
words of the law are expressed in the book before yuu ; 
the words of truth you have just heard from woman *s pure 
lips ; it is for you to decide according to the requbit:on of 
nature and the decree of justice.* 

I need not say, that our decision was in favour of the 
defendant, and that the plaintiff went forth, followed by 
the contempt of every honourable man who was present 
at the trial 
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ox 

A BURIAL-GROUND OF A BATTLE-FIELD 

IN THE PUNJAa 

Tlie afternoon bad seen tbe dark toofSa 
Rnah from the west across the calm bine sky, 
InroWlng earth in midnight dread and sudden ; 
The nnleash'd winds swept on— their awM voice 
Challenged tbe world to war, and, like-tbe sound 
Of chariot-tbonaands, led the conflict on— 
The Inrld lightnlnfl; from each bnlwark^dond 
Anon the horror of the onset lit— 
While the Incessant thnnder shook the flcSd 
In one contlnuons rolL 

On to the east 
Passed the terrific tnrraolL Wlien the pAU 
Rose in the west, on the horixon imre 
The orb of day was setting aU serene. 

T^'as then I wander'd from the camp alone 
To where that setting snn, like flaming shldd, 
Rested his disk abore yon monnd of graTes, 
Escnteheon meet for all who doraber tbere— 
The emblem and the epitaph for all 
Wbo0e<Min had^et, Uke'it, in bright red glocy. 

TIs snnk; and hollow, flrom the distant camp, 
Rolls the deep dmm, with slow accordant notes- 
Day's rfqoiem meet, *Lochaber is no more.'* 

Thiselty ofthe dead was'peopled not 
Like Tillage churchyard in the lapse of agea, 
Through centuries that saw the sons of peace 
Borne one by one by weeping friends, and laid 
Beneath the daisied tnrt to sleep their nigtit; 
This cemefry was peopled In a day, 
*Mid martial music and the Tollied peaL 

No Tarions alms the bni;^ed crowd pursued 
When caird to their -for homer none came to rest 
From rural toil or mercantile raanoeuTro, 
Prom seeming teal in the forensic farce, 
From senate monthlng nnfelt patriot zeal. 
All here pursued one prise thy gariand, Glory; 
None here, by slow disease or gasping age. 
Exchanged the mrt4in'd chamber for the dnstt 
Nor wife, nor non, noi daughter here were seen 
Soothintr the painfol passage to the tomb. 
Propping the anguished head with softest pillow, 
B<«ihine the burning brow with od'mus dew, 
Oi uliisp'ring aeft the hnpt-s of holy writ — 
The glorious remrrection. and the life 
Beyond the grave.— and, when the last deep sigh 
Dismissed the ep'rit, dosed with affaction's haad 
The sleepers' ^es. 

Here rpstn a vet'ran In-his last of flelds: 
The shadow of his native vine seem'd wreath'd 
To ffbade his netting snn ; there he had hoped 
To lead the partner of his Joys and toils 
In exile, with their blootnlog olive boughs, 
To pass In peace, and in domestic bliss, 
The remnant of his days, endear'd the mere 
By mem'ry of his stonry life afisr. 
Alasl the widow, with her fotherieea; 
Will seek In sorrow now their native land! 
The long fond-cherisb'd vision fled fbr ever. 

Here sleeps another aged chief, who. left 

A lonely orphan, was despatched to Ind, 

'^0 fight his way unfriended through the wortd. 

He, all unfetter'd by the tender tiee 

Of early love and friends, gave all his heart 

To martial fome. No fbnd regret had he 

For English bowers, for not a heart was there 

With one pulsation of regard for him. 

He Joln-'d not In the gmeral wi^ so «ft 



Expreas'd by messmates that at last they might 
Be spared to lay their bones in British dust 
Beside their sire's. ' If y boneii' he cried, * I Iiope, 
Will rest on battle-field. The camp's ray home. 
Glory's my mistress, and our nuptial song 
<Is heard In pealing drum and cannon's roarl* 
He has his wish— in honour's bed he sleeps. 

A happy band of maidens fotr are seen 
On Avon's banks. With fond affection's Joy 

Their eager gentle hands prepare a bower 
Of every Scottish fiow'ring ft'agrant shrub, 
To Jubilee a brother's glad return, 

: Entitled nowtofhrktugh. The fond mother, 

'In silence and in eacred musings, stands 
Watching throngh mother's tears the sweet employ ; 
Each loving sister has selected there 

wHer fsvonrite flower, to bind a brother's brow: 
And every day brings brighter hope and Joy. 

' *TwtiS<snmraer ooon, and all was summer gloiy 
In earth and sky, when, firom the western sen 
That fearAiI hand-llke cloud arose, and spread 
Its pall o'er all the sky, and mntt'ring thnnder 
Announced a coming storm. The maidens left 
nietr almost-flnlsh'd bower, and sought retreat^ 

''iln.the paternal balL On came the gloooi 
Appalling, slow, till o'er the spot it hung; 
One vivid flaah, and then one thnnda* peal— 
And thenOhe storm was «'er. The snn broke out, 
And to -the bower the Joyous sliiters flew ; 
But swift destruction had ontstripp'd their speed. 
Instead of dewdrops bright'ning all the qmys. 
One bhicken'd mass the bower all blighted lay. 
It was not needed, for, nt that same hour, 
.Their bcother fell beneath the battle-fire. 
>*The mother and the sisters ^peace, no more. 



Toong Leslle*s bosom burb'd with mingled i 
The soldier's ardour and the poet's fire; 
And he aspired to bind around his brow 
The wreath entwined with laoFel end the bay. 
He snng of battles with S'Warrior's glow ; 
Of nature's varied charms; of happy homes; 
Of exile, and of exile's heart-sick sorrow. 
But now life's sweetest inspiration thrill'd 
His trembling bosom— woman's trusting love. 
Their hearts were pledged, the nuptial dny was fixed, 
'When therRovoIt broke sudden o'er the hmd. 
And he wan call'd fh>m- love's enraptured hours, 
Again to mhigle In the'battle's raire. 
' Biefore he went, at the sad parting scene 
He bcgff'd one token frr his battle badge — 
A marriage favour. This sh^remMIng «-ove 
Into its rose-like knot and when twas Hnlah'd 
A burst of tears bedewed the fotal flower. 
* that has made It dearer for to me 
Than U 'twere bright with India's ritheat gema,* 
He aaid. and. kissing all the rest away, 
•He placed the sacred pledge next to his h^vt. 
And forih he went extiking to tlie fight 
There his first love, bright Glctry. met her lover. 
•Tliou'rt mine,' she said, ' love's banns I here forbkL* 
The battle raged. Death, the grim priest «f war, 
United ther youth's plighted |>alr for ever. 
And the white rose was stain'd-wlth crlmsonM kue. 

Here rests a privat* soldier— only sou 
Of a fund rrotlM-r, «nd-«lif loo a widow. 
Uci only tsurchly stay this plons son- 
Tlie only link that bound her to the worid— 
Now he Is gone, and all her tnutt if heaven. 
Where aU her company have gone before. 

A few I thus have singled from the crowd 
Of valiant warriors idnmb*ring here afar. 
But when 'tis sliouted from the fl>ing bstk 
To Britain's Isle, ' Another glorious day !' 
What gronps of anguish 'd hearts will Md retira 
t Tnm the txjolclng erowdj to-moora in vaht 
»f or hnshanda, aona, and brothers ileeptng hero. 
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SCENES FROM * LIFE IN THE WOOUa* 

CHENEY, THE HUNTBR. 

You know one expects to hear of bunting achievements 
upon our western frontier, where the sounds of civilisa- 
tion have not yet frightened away the wild beasts that 
haunt the forest. But here, in the heart of the empire 
state, is a man whose fame is known far and wide as the 
'mighty hunter;* and if desperate adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes give one a claim to the sobriquet, it cer- 
tainly belongs to him. Some ten or fifteen years ago, 
Cheney, then a young roan, becoming enamoured of forest 
life, left Tioonderoga, and, with his rifle on4iis shoulder, 
plunged into this then unknown, -untrodden wilderness. 
Here be lived for years on what his gun brought him. 
Finding, in his long stretches through the woods, where 
the timber is so thick you cannot see an animal more than 
fifteen rods, that a heavy rifle was a useless burden, he 
had a pistol made, about eleven inches in length, stocked 
like a rifle, which, with his hunting-knife and dog, became 
his only companions. I- had him with me several days as 
a guide, for he knows bettor than any other man the mys- 
teries of this wilderness, though there are vast tracts even 
he would not venture to traverse. Moose, deor, bears, 
panthers, wolves, and wild cats, have by turns made his 
acquaintance, and some of his encounters would honour 
old Daniel Boone himself. Once he came suddenly upon 
a panther that lay crouched for a spring within a single 
bound of him. He had nothing but his gun and knife 
with bhoi, while the glaring eyes and gathered form of the 
furious animal at his feet told him that a mementos delay* 
a miss, or a false cap, would bring them locked in each 
other's embrace, and in a death-struggle. But without 
alarm or over-haeto, he brought his rifle to bear upon the 
creature's head, and fired just as he was sallying back for 
the spring. The ball entered the brain, and with one wild 
bound his life departed, and he lay quivering on the leaves. 
Being a little curious to know whether he was not some- 
what agitated in finding himself in such close proximity 
t4> a panther all ready tor the fatal leap) I asked him how 
he f«.t when he saw the animal crouching so near. < I 
felt,* said he, coolly, ' as if I should kill him.* I need not 
tell you that / felt a little foolish at the answer, and con- 
cluded not to tell him that I expected he would say that 
his heart suddenly stopped beatins, and the woods reeled 
round him ; for the perfect simplicity of the reply took 
me all aback — yet it was rather an odd feeling to be upper* 
most in a man*s mind just at that moment — it was, how- 
ever, perfectly characteristic of Cheney. 

His fight with a wolf was a still more serious affair. 
As he came upon the animal, ravenous with hunger, and 
floundering through the snow, he raised his rifle and'fired ; 
but the wolf, makin^^ a spring just as he pulled the trigger, 
the ball did not hit a vital part. This enraged her still 
more ; and she made at him furiously. He had now no- 
thing but an empty rifle with which to defend himself, 
and instantly clubbing it, he laid the stock over the wolf's 
head. So desperately did the creature fight, that he broke 
the stock into fragments without disabling her. He then 
seized the barrel, which, making a better bludgeon, told 
with more effect The bleeding and enraged animal seized 
the bard iron with her teeth, and endeavoured to wrench 
it from his grasp — but it was a matter of life and death 
with Cheney, and he fought savagely. But, in the mean- 
time, the wolf, by stepping on his snow-shoes as she closed 
with him, threw him over. He then thought ihe game 
was up, unless he could make his dogs, which were 
scouring the forest around, hear him. He called loud and 
sharp after them, and soon one, a young hound, sprung 
into view: but no sooner did be see the condition of 
bis master than he turned in affright, and, with his tail 
between his legs, fled into the woods. But, at this critical 
moment, the other hound burst, with a shrill, savage cry 
and a wild bound, upon the struggling group. Sinking 
his teeth to the jaw-bone In the wolf, he tore her fiercely 
from his master. Turning to grapple with this new foe. 



she gave Cheney an opportunity to gather himself up, and 
finhl to better advantage. At length, by a well-directed 
brow,*he crushed in the skull, which finish^^ the work. 
After this he got his pistol made. 

You know that a bear always sleeps through the wintcOr. 
Curled up in a cavern, or under a fallen tree, in some 
warm place, he composes himself to rest, and, Rip-Van- 
Winklo-like, snoozes away the season. True, he is some- 
what thin when he thaws out in the spring, and looks 
voracious about the jaws, making it rather dangerous to 
come in contact with him. Cheney told me, that one doy, 
while hunting on snow-shoes, he suddenly broke through 
the criist, and came upon a bear teking his winter's nap. 
The spot this fellow had chosen was the cavity nmde by 
the roots of an upturned tree. It was a warm, snug place ; 
and the snow, having fallen several feet deep over him, 
protected him from froste and wiuds. The unceremonious 
thrust of Cheney *s leg against his carcass roused up Bruin, 
and, with a growl that made the hunter withdraw his foot 
somewhat hastily, he leaped forth on the snow. Cheney 
had just given his knife to his companion, who had gone 
to the other side of the mountain to meet him farther 6n, 
and, hence, had nothing but his pistol to defeiid himself 
with. He had barely time to get ready before the huge 
creature was close upon him. Untorrified, however, he 
took deliberate aim right between the fellow*s eyes, and 
pulled the trigger ; but the cap exploded Without discharg- 
ing the pistol. He had no time to put on another cap ; 
so, seizing his pistol by tho muzzle, he aiined a tremen- 
dous blow at the creature*s hesd. But the bear caught it 
on his paw with a ciiff that sent it ten yards from Cheney's 
hand, and the next moment was rolling over Cheney him- 
self in the snow. His knife being gone, it became simply 
a contest of {Aysical strength; and, in hugging and 
wrestling, ihe' bear evidently had the advantage; and the 
hunter's life seemed not worth asking for. But, just then, 
his dog came up, and, seizing the animal from behind, 
made him loosen his bold, and turn and defend himself. 
Cheney then sprang to his feet, and began to look around 
for his pistol By good luck he saw the breech just peep- 
ing out of ihe snow. Drawing it forth, and hastily put- 
ting on -a fresh cap, and te-fastening his snow-shoes, which 
-had btcoroe loosened in the struggle, he made after the 
bear. When he and the dog clos^, both fell, and begiin 
to roll, one over the other, down the'hiU-side, locked ia 
the embrace of death. The bear, however, waff too much 
for the dog, and at length shook him off, leaving the latter 
dreadfully lacerated — * torn,* as Cheney said, * all to pieces* 
But,' he added, ' I never saw such pluck in a dog before. 
As soon as be found I was ready for a fight, he was furious, 
bleeding as he was, to be after the bear. I told him we 
would have the rascal, if w6 died for it; and away he 
jumped, leaving his blood on the snow as he went. < Hold 
on,* bald I ; and he held on till I came up. I took aim 
at his head, meaning to put the ball in the centre of his 
brain ; but it struck below, and only torci his jaw to piecea^ 
I loaded up again, and fired, but did not kill hhn, though 
the ball went through his bead. The third time I fetehed 
him, and he was a bouncer, I teir.you.' ' But the dog» 
Chenev,* said I ; * what became of the poor, noble dog ? ' 
* Oh, he was dreadfully mangled. I took him up, and 
carried liim home, and nursed him. He got well, but 
was never good for much afterwards — that fight broke 
him down.* I asked him if a moose would ever show 
■fight ' Yes,' he said, < a cow inoobe, with her calf ; and 
BO will any of them, when wounded or hard pushed. I 
once was out hunting, when my dog started two. I heard 
a thrashing through the bushes, and in a minute more I 
saw both of them coming right towards me. As soon as 
they saw me, they bent down their beads, and made at me 
at full speed. The'^bushes and saplins snapped under them 
like pipe-stems. Just before they reached n\e^ I stepped 
behind a tree, and fired as they jumped by. The ball went 
clear through one, and lodged in the other.* 

Cheney kills about seventy deer per annum. He baa 
none of the roughness of the hunter ; but is one of the 
mildest^ most unassuming, pleasant men you will n^eet 
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with anywhere. Among otlier tilings, be told me of once 
following a bear all day, and treeing him at night, when 
it was 80 dark he could not see to shoot ; then sitting down 
at the root, to wait till morning that he might kifi him. 
But, after awhile, all being still, he fell asleep, and did not 
wake till daylizht. Openmg his eyes in astonishment, he 
looked np for the bear, but the cunning rascal had gone. 
Taking advantage of his enemy *8 slumbers, he had crawled 
down and waddled off. Cheney said he never felt so flat 
in his life, to be outwitted thus, and by a bear. 

With one anecdote illustrating his coolness, I will bid 
his hunting adventures adieu. He was once hunting alone 
by a little lake, when his dogs brought a noble buck into 
the water. Cocking his gun, and laying it in the bottom 
of the boat, he pulled after the deer, which was swimming 
boldly for his life. In the eagerness of pursuit, he hit his 
rifle either with his paddle or foot, when it went off, send- 
ing the ball directly through one of his ankles. He stopped, 
and, looking at his benumbed limb, saw where the bullet 
had come out of his boot The first thought was, to re* 
turn to the shore ; * the next tvas,* said he, ' I may need 
that tenison before I get out of these woods ; ' so, without 
waiting to examine the wound, he pulled on after the deer. 
Coming up with him, he beat him to death with his 
paddles, and, pulling him into the boat, rowed ashore. 
Cutting off his boot, he found his leg was badly mangled 
and useless. Bandaging it up, however, as well as he 
could, he cut a couple of crotched sticks for crutches, and 
with these he walked fourteen miles to the nearest dear* 
ing. There he got help, and was carried slowly out of the 
woods. How a border-life sharpens a man's wits 1 Espe- 
cially in an emergency dees he show to what strict disci- 
pline he has subjected his mind. His resources are almost 
exhaustless, and his presence of mind equal to that of one 
who has been in a hundred battles. Wounded, perhaps 
mortally, it nevertheless flashed on this hunter's thoughts, 
that he might be so crippled that he could not stir for 
days and weeks, but starve to death there in the woods. 
* I may need that venison before I get out,* said he ; and 
so, with a mangled, bleeding limb, he pursued and killed 
a deer, on which he might feed in the last extremity. 

THE WOOnS ON PIBE. 

Last nij;ht witnessed a scene of sublimit that baffles 
all attempts to describe it worthily — for the forests all 
around were a mass of surging, tossing, billowy flame. I 
have seen the woods on fire upon Long Island, when the 
flames travelled so rapidly that a man on horseback could 
scarcely, at an easy gallop, keep ahead of them, and it was 
a grand spectacle. The vast columns of smoke rolling into 
the heavens, yet leaning eagerly forward, as if straining 
on the chase — the lambent tongues of flame, shooting at 
intervals above the murky mass that hugged the tree-tops 
— and the steady roar, like that of the surge, filled me 
with new ideas of terror and sublimity. The rabbits and 
foxes, in countless numbers, smelling the danger firom afar, 
scoured the thickets in every direction, the deer ran 
frightened from their haunts, and nature herself seemed 
to stand aghast at the fury of the devouring element. But 
the leaves and shrubs alone fed the flames — the tall trees 
were only scathed and blackened, which, together mth 
the lownesa of the land, lessened and concealed the effect 
of the scene. 

A prairie on fire is simply a mass of flame, rushing like 
a race-horse over the ground — terrible to behold, but ex- 
hibiting a sameness in its aspect that leaves no room to 
the imagination. But a mountain of magnificent timber 
ablaze is another matter — from base to ridge vour eye 
takes in the whole extent, and you look on a bosom of 
firo, from which rise waving columns and lofty turrets of 
flame. 

There had been a long drought in this section, which so 
dried up everything combustible, that the forest became 
one great tinder-box, needing only a spark to make a con- 
flagration. This was accidentally furnished by some men 
burning a fallow. First a column of blue smoke began to 
ascend through the trees, which rapidly swelled in size 



and increased in velocity, until at length the fire got un- 
der way, and took np its fierce march, and by night the 
whole mountain was wrapt in a fiery mantle. It came 
roaring down to the clearing where I stood, threatening 
to leap over the narrow barrier, in its eagerness to burst 
all bonds that would restrain it Trees a hundred feet 
high, and five, and six, and eight feet in circumference, 
were on fire from the root to the top — vast pyramids of 
flame, now surging in the eddies of air that caught them, 
now bending as if about to yield the struc^le, then lifting 
superior to the foe, and dying, martyr-l^e, in the rast 
furnace. One tree enlisted for awhile all my sympathies 
— ^it was a noble stem, and stood for a long time erect and 
motionless amid the enveloping smoke and flame, sotne- 
tunes buried from my sight and then appearing again — its 
black form looming mysteriously through the murky cloud 
that shrouded it, as though defying its enemy. Even alter 
the blaze had curled itself around the entire trunk, and 
run out to the extreme limits of the branches, it still re- 
tained its calm and dignified aspect — its head, and body, 
and arms reaching out into the night, all on fire, and yet 
scorning to show signs of p!iin. At length, however, the 
heat seemed to have reached its vitals, for it suddenly 
swung backward, as if in agony, while a shower of embers 
fell like sky-rockets around the blazing outline, to its roota 
Shorn of its glory, the flashing, trembling form stood thus 
awhile, crisping and writhing in the blaze, till, weary with 
its long suffering, it threw itself with a sudden aixd hur- 
ried sweep on the funeral pile around. From the noble 
pine to the bending sprout the trees were aflame, while 
the crackling underbrush seemed a fiery network cast over 
the prostrate forms of the monarchs of the forest. When 
the fire caught a dry stub, it ran up the huge trunk like 
a serpent, and, coiling around the withered branches, 
shot out its fiery tongue as if in mad joy, over the raging 
element below ; while ever and anon came a crash that 
reverberated far away in the gorges — the crash of falling 
trees, at the overthrow of which there went up a dond of 
sparks, and cinders, and ashes. Sweeping lUong on its 
terrible path, the tramp of that conflflgration filled the 
air with an uproar like the bursting of billows on a rocky 
shore. 

In one direction the forest made down into a valley, 
through which coursed a rapid stream, on the farther side 
of which arose a mountain of rocks, almost naked firom 
base to summit. Trees and shrubs, however, had grown 
in the mterstices, but the drought had killed them all, and 
the white and withered stems could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the bleached rocks against which they grew. 
Along this valley the conflagration swept ; and, skirting 
the bank of the stream with fearful velocity, and licking 
up everything to the water's brink, went for a while ca- 
reering onward, as if satisfied with the field before it 
But suddenly there seemed to be a division of the forces : 
while one portion was content with a direct invasion, the 
other mnde a halt, as if resolved on a more desperate at- 
tack. The white, dry mountain on the opposite side of 
the stream had attracted its attention, and, clearing the 
channel with one bold bound, it began to scale the oppos- | 
ing cliffk As the flames got amongst this vast collection | 
of combustible matter, they raged with a strength and i 
fury to which all their former madness seemed placidity. I 
Have you ever in a still summer day heard the roar of 
a coming hurricane ? If so, you have a faint conception 
of the terrific rushing sound of the fire as it wrapped thoee 
mountains. It was near midnight, and that rocky ridge 
became in the gloom a vast elevation of fire, laced with 
lines of fire of brighter hue, and shooting up jets of flame 

r'nst the murky sky, as if resolved to assail the heavens 
As I stood gazing on this wild spectacle, and listen- 
ing to its wilder uproar, suddenly a shrill and distant 
scream cleaved the flames, and was borne with startling 
clearness through the air. Some wild animal, probably 
a panther, had been roused from his sleep by the heat, 
but awoke only to find himself hemmed in on every side 
by a burning wall. Bounding madiv from side to side, he 
had at last sprung into the fUe, and that last cry was his 
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death-shriek. This miruing, a black and smouldering 
mafia alone remains of last night*s work. Trees half- 
burned in two, others broken off at tlie middle, and all 
smoking amidst the devastation, present a most forlorn 
aspect in the bright morning air. 

The backwoodsman never sees a eit^ on fire, but he be- 
holds a far more imposing spectacle. Around the haunts 
of men the devouring element is everywhere met by re- 
sistance. Not only do solid walls obstruct its progress, 
but human effort fights it at every step, subduing its fury 
and lessening its force ; but in the woods it has free 
Acope, no arm arrests it, no confinement smothers its 
rage. Free as the forest it ranges, it puts forth all its 
energy, and is fanned into greater fury by the wfnd \tae\t 
creates. Thus do scenes of beauty and terror succeed 
each other on the margin and in the heart of the wilder- 
ness. There is no monotony in nature, and no lack of 
excitement. 



THE SNOWDROP. 

* Like pendent flakes of vegetating mow, 
The early herald of tlie Infant year, 
* Ere yet the adrentaroos Crocns dared to blow. 
Beneath the orchard bought Uiy boda appear.* 

CoNSTDKRiNO the Wide, almost antipodal, difference of the 
principles that respectively guide the poet and the natural 
historian in matters relating to the structure and affi- 
nities of the myriad members of the vegetable kingdom, 
it is a curious fact, that many of those natural orders of 
plants marked out by the hand of science are almoDt en- 
tirely composed of species of high celebrity in the realms 
of poesy, and which the poet would at once link together 
were he called upon to make a classification. Thus we 
have the natural order Liiiaceip, including the lovely Lily 
of the Field and Lily of the Valley, the Asphodel, the 
Tulip of gorgeous hue, the Squill, the Hyacinth, the 
Crown- Imperial, aud the Star of Bethlehem, — all of 
which have met with the poet's admiring smile. We 
have likewise the natural order CaryophyUaeeOf which 
brings together in close companionship the fragrant Pink 
and the * fairest flower o* the season,' ' the curious choice 
Clove Juitf-JhweTi* so beautifully ' camationed like a sleep- 
ing infant's cheek,* and with which are linked the bright 
Scarlet Lychnis, the Catch-flv, and the pretty Ragged- 
Robin, which have each and all of them found a place in 
the poets' posies. Primidacea forms a poetic wreath, 
uniting the little Bog Pimpernel, the Poor Man's Weather- 
OhMB, the Water-Violet, the Cowslip, and the Primrose, 
' so tender-eyed and pale.' And in AmaryllidacetBy the 
botanist meetly brings into union the Amaryllis, the fair 
Narcissus, the gaudy Daffodil (of kindred form), the Sum- 
mer Snowflake, and thn little pearly and peerless Snow- 
drop, whose pendent bkMsoms, now rising to the call of 
the first sunbeam of early springtime^ gladden the glis- 
tening eye of the naturalist. 

The Snowdrop is one of those much-praised gems that 
meet with universal favour. Flowering at a time when 
scarcely another flower is to be found, and of a form so 
graeefhl and fairy-like, and a colouring so pure— these are 
reaaon.<i sufficient in themselves to account for the popu- 
larity to which it has long since attained, through the 
writmgs of the poets. While the fragile thing, buffeted 
by the mthlets storm, seems to crave our pity, its beau- 
teous yet nnasraming form — the very emblem of humility 
and purity — at once exeites our warmest admiration. We 
prize it as a * holy thing,' and, forgetting not that ' a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,' we, season after season, keep 
the little gem in fond remembrance, and watch the dis- 
sohring snow-wreaths for the first appearance of hs 
'daagltng blossoms.' Much loved, however, as is this 
little flower, it is he alone *■ whose pleasures are in wild 
fields gathered,' that can folly estimate its worth and 
beauty. He views it as the < herald of a brighter bloom,' 
and ean see nurrored in its pale drooping flower a thou- 



sand gayer blossoms, that will ere long be ftvsh and blo< m- 
ing in the lap of flowery May. * Pleased we hail thee, 
Bpotless blossom,* for thou art rich in promise of green 
fields and flowery meads, singing birds, bright skies, and 
sylvan beauty ! Thou bearest the welcome tidings of the 
coming of thy fair sister, the Lily of the Vale, and of her 
meet cempenions in the May- wreath, fair Narcissus by 
the mirrory watera, and the dancing Daffodil of the wood- 
land glade! But still roethinks lovelier than all is thy 
own modest self- so gentle, so meek, aud so pure, thy 
simple green and white array f 

In allusion to the purity of the Snowdrop's blovMjmB, 
botanists have called it the Oalanthui nira/f», or i^itotcy 
MUk'Ftowfr, a name at once complimentary to the flower 
itself, and highly creditable to botanical taste, notwith- 
standing all the demurring we occasionally have from the 
hand of popular writen to the adoption of botanical names. 
The French call it F^rw-neige, It is a snoall plant, gene- 
rally growing (in a wild state) to the height of six or eight 
inehes. The root is bulbous, the bulb being of small size, 
ovate, and covered with a brown membranaceous rind. 
Each phint has only two leaves, which, springing from 
the bulb, are of a linear form, and glaucous-green hue. 
The flowers are tolkary^ only one being placed on the 
same stalk ; and each flower is compoeed of six petals, 
the three outer ones spreading, and of a pure white colour, 
while the inner ones are smaller, and beautifully streaked 
with green, which rendera them very lovely when closely 
exammed. The flowers are at first enclosed in a $paiha^ 
or sheath, which they buret when they grew up ; but it 
will still be found adhering to the flower-stalk, near to the 
flower. The fructification of Pahns is enclosed in a spat he 
of this kind ; and in a paper on the Palm which we intend 
by and by to lay before our readers, some curious facts 
will be stated in connection with it. 

The Snowdrop is not a common plant, more especially 
in Scotland; but where it does occur, it is sometimes 
seen in the greatest profusion. Some botanists have, 
however, and not without reason, doubted whether it is 
really a true native, indigenous to British soil, presuming 
that it may have been originally introduced (although cer- 
tainly at a remote period) by the agency of man. In 
botanical books its geognphiotl range is stated to extend 
over the Verona mountains, Germany, Camiola, and 
Vienna ; and certainly there b nothing in this geographic 
range, over which the plant extends, to militate against 
the possibility, nay, the probability, that it is really native 
in the British isles. The principal objection which bota- 
nists have against its nativity is, that it is generally fbund 
in great abundance in orchards, beside old castle ruins, 
and in woods and bylanes, often where a cottage has 
stood ; these facts tending to show that, in the particular 
instances mentioned, the plant was likely to have been cul- 
tivated, and thus may have naturalised itself on the spot, 
and remained there long after the causes to which it ori- 
ginally owed its existence ceased to operate. No admirer 
of the Snowdrop will like much to k)ok upon it as the 
child of another dime; for the writings of our native 
poets, and the eariiest observations of our woodland wan- 
derings, have taught us instinctively to olaim it as one of 
our own wild flowers. Nor will any admirer of our native 
Flora, readily accede to the strong disposition on the part 
of the British botanists of the present day, to regard 
many of our roost beautiful native flowera as aliens — a 
disposition by no means evinced in the same degree 
by the botanists of any other age or country.* Brom- 
field, in speaking on this subject, has some very judi- 
cious remarks. ' I do not,' he says, * on the perusal of 
the writere on continental floras (an extensive collec- 
tion of which, old and new, I am much in the habit of 
consulting), find the same disposition to doubt the origin 
of species, which seems so peculiarly to characterise the 
botanists of this country, that they must needs have re- 

• An acnte fiiend of oort once nndertocdc to prove that the Prhn- 
roee and the Dalqr are both foreign importatioiu, neUher of them 
naUvetlathlscoantryi ^,y,u^-^v. ^y ^^ ^ ^^.^^ 
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course to the hypothetical auency of birds, rilonachism,* 
garden escapes, and other problematical and unproved 
operative causes, to account for the dissemination of half 
the plants of our couutry whose flowers are a little more 
specious in appearance than ordinary, without consider- 
ing tlnit nature, in her beneficence, has not left the most 
hyperborean rei^ions or the most sterile wastes unadorned 
by some rare and love'y floral productions to gladden the 
general desolation, whilst she scatters with a yet more un* 
sparing hund her richest gems over temperate and fertile 
countries. Cast a glance over the inhospitable and frigid 
Siberia, on the Altaic chain of mountains, and the vast 
plains at their feet, where the mean temperature of the 
interior of the earth's crust is but little above the freezing 
point the year through, yet what an array of even south- 
em types of vegetation does the short and not very warm 
summer, of some five months' duration at most, unfold to 
the botanical traveller, in the various species of Zygo- 
phyUacecB, Rntctcecc, AmaryUhiacete, LUiacetSt Tamari*- 
cacetB^ and even of arborescent Leguminosse, in Haloden- 
dron, Caragana, &c.— a proof that Nature is not easily 
repressed in her efforts to decorate this world of ours with 
all that is fair and lovely, even where'climate is most op- 
posed to h^ benign endeavours I And shall not our happy 
island of Great Britain possess some floral beauties truly 
I her own, when the same have been so lavishly bestowed 
, on rude Siberia's ice-bound hills and deserts ? May not 
I the lime and beech clothe our slopes as well as those of 
I France and Germany ; our woods be carpeted with Peri- 
winkle and * Violets dim,' festooned with the wild Hop- 
I vine, or made radiant with spring Daffodils, as well as those 
I of our neighbours across the Channel, without having our 
, faith in the rightful possession of these gifts of Flora 
shaken or put to flight by eternally hearing from the lips 
of some botanical infidel or other the ungracious exclama- 
tion, ' Vix ea nostra voco ? ' ' The author of a delightftil 
little volume, titled * Wild Flowers of the Year,' published 
by the Religieus Tract Society, while admitting that the 
Snowdrop is not, strictly speaking, a wild plant, mentions 
that a lane near Newport, in the isle of Wight, is so full 
of its pure white blossoms, that it is well -known as Snow* 
drop Lane. Whether this beautiful plant was or was not 
originally introduced to this -country through the agency 
of man, certain it is that it has now, at least, an acquired 
right to a dwelling-place with us; and it is indeed so 
thoroughly and profusely established in various parts of 
the country, that its existence is not only now quite inde- 
pendent of human aid and human operations ; but it fairly 
bids defiance to any attempt that might be made by man 
for its extermination. Such being tho case, we should, like 
our continental friends, freely receive what is so.profusely 
off'ered to us by the lavihh hand of Nature, without de- 
murring and doubting of our right thereto. 

Of ail the wild flowers whose praises have been sung 
by the poet, and from which the moralist has sought to 
draw a lesson, perhaps no other native gem has received 
the same att* ntion as the Snowdrop. Springing up, as it 
were, spontaneously from the snow-wreath, and exhibit- 
ing a delicacy of structure so extraordinary, and appa- 
rently so little in keeping with the ruthless season of 
frosts and snows, which has been fixed as its appointed 
time of coming, it could not fail to draw the attention of 
even the least observant of the human race. Who can 
gaze upon the little beauty without being led to think of 
the Ha NO from which it has its perfect mould ? Who 
can ^contemplate the infinite skill displayed in the wonder- 
ful structure of all the organs of this tiny thing without 
seeking to kneel in profound admiration at the footstool 
of the Almighty Buildkr of nature's temple, in the 
minutest works of Whom the same majesty of design is 
uitiplayed as that which regulates the boimdless universe ? 
' Instraot us. Lord. 
Thou Father of the ixinbcani and the seal, 
E'en by the simple sermon of a flower, 
To live by Thee.' 

* The monks are snppoaed to have Introdnced many Interesting 
plants, especially those that were used medidnaUy In former ttmea 
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SONG TO LIBEKTY. 
O Liberty I tliy lyre awake I 

Awake ! I cry to thee ; 
To Hope a captive for thy sake. 

Trembling for Liberty! 

Beyond the prison of mj tears, 

Beyond my hope I see; 
And on my winged soul my feara 

Escape to heaven and thee. 

TheTMitiiotVOry, the patriot's tear, 

Utter'd^and ihed fbr thee, 
In hearts of rock embalm In fear, 
Perpetuating thee. 

Wo rendeth nations reft of thee. 
Wall wldow'd hearts with grief; 

'Send but one ray, O Liberty 1 
And that shall bless, thongfa briet 

Daric, sullen Is the despot's brow, 

Flend-Uke bis features be; 
Bnt Qod-like Is the soul by thou 

lUomined and set free! 

Then visit now the fetter*d slave, 

TIU Jnstlce set htm flre^ 
And In his bondage let him lave 
^ His sool serene In thee 1 

Go to the troubled heart tfAd ssy. 
Though downcast It may be— 

*"Tfte moming-of a brighter day 
I'll usher ia to thee.* 

Go to the despot on tho rack 

To fetter all the fi-ee, 
And bring his human q)lrlt back. 

And let him nburish thee I 

Bnt should he spam thy magic sp^. 

Benignant though It be, 
Let him in souMh bondage dwell. 

Who dares molest the firee. 

-3ikptise Die In thy crystal stream. 

Who prayeth oft and free, 
'Tliat, basking in thy sunUt beau. 

My life may mirror theel 

liberty 1 emancipate 

All, whosoeler thfey be, 

' Bom to a sad, untim^y fitte. 

Bereft, bereft of thee. 

For God hath sent thee here to show 

The'boon to angels given. 
For more than mind on earth can kndw 

Of thee, is known in heaven. 

Then on thy mission, angel, fly, 

THl all the world sliaU see; 
Tliere is a star Un»kh the sky— 

The star of Liberty. 
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Tllte CARTENTETI'S WIDOW; 

OB, TKIALS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 

CHAP. L 

Not lar from one of the large manufacturing towns of 
Lancashire, there stood a cottage, built in that old-fiishioB- 
ed style which is still frequently to be met with in this 
part of England. It was of tolerable sise, and had per* 
haps, at one time, been a substantial fanu-hooae, but if 
so, it was no longer such. No out^buildings remained 
except a shed or two in the adjoinmg yard, which ooo- 
tained a saw-pit and some timber, giving evidenee that 
the present occupant was a carpenter, but apparently in 
no very extensive way of business. The hooae was i 
picturesque- lookmg building, and it poeseeeed, moreover, 
an air of Deatnees and conuort which is not always to be 
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met with in tbe dwellings of tho cfasn to which its inhabi- 
tants belonged Its chequered black and whi e walls were 
nicely painted, and the thatched ruof was iu perfect re- 
pair. Over the d«»or was a p«>rch of trellis work, covered 
with roses and woodbines. The little garden was rich 
in flowers, and the carefully thatched bee-hives were 
nicely fixed in one of its snu^est comers. The white 
dimity curtains and the bright red flower-pots looked 
cheerfully out from the well-cleaned windows ; and when 
the door chanced to be opened, the nicely-coloured walls 
and the perfect order of the simple furniture within, 
showed that the indoor arrangements fully equalled 'the 
nicety and order of those withtnit. 

One fine warm evening in spring thi3 little abode looked 
particularly pretty and cheerful Innumerable early 
flowers were gay in the garden, and the tender green Of 
the opening foliage* was lighted up by the declining Pun 
into its most brilliant hue. ^he carpenter was sitting, 
after his day's work, on one side of the cottage- porch, 
while his wife, busily employed with her knitting, occu- 
pied the other. The good man held on his knee a basket 
filled with violets, polyanthuses, primroses, and other 
spring flowers, which aiittlegirl about eight or nine years 
old was forming into nosegays, and lying together with 
conhiderable skill and dexterity. No one could have sup- 
posed, who had noticed how quickly the child selected and 
arranged the flowers iri her little bouquet, so as to produce 
an agreeable variety of colour lind form, that the sense 
which would seem the most essential to such a task was 
entirely wanting ; but so it was — Bessy was born blind. 
Her father sat watching her for some time in silence, and 
then he said — ' And what are all these posies for, Bessy, 
that yon are so busy making?' 

* To give away td be surn,' snswered the little girl 

* Why, you have made more already than you"wiirfind 
people to give them to,* remarked her father. 

' Oh no, I have notT said^Bessy. <Here is one for Mrs 
Smith, and another for Jenny. 'These bunches of violets 
are for the Miss Mortons; Tom must take them as^he 
L'oes to school in the rooming, and' he will want one for 
himself. I shall pick the very best for him, for I love 
him better than anybody else, a great, great deal.* 

* Then you wont have many to spare; you think? * said 
her father. 

* No, not many.' 

* And they are for chance comers,* observed her mother, 
smiling ; * not many people leave our house without one 
of Be*sy*8 posies ; do they, dear ? * 

No; not when I have one,' answered the child; 
' everybody loven^flo » ers — do they not, mothef ? 'Y<m 
know Mr"" Smith said -to-day, how beautiful our garden 
Itioked ! Oh, flowers are very pretty!' continued she, as 
she passed her hand over the yelloW blossom of a primrose, 
»nd inhaled its deKcste fragrance. ^ 

Her mother looked at her with eyes^fikll of "tears, but 
-he Kmiled too; and she was about to speak, when Bessy 
•i'lddenly stoppM in 'her employment, and, raising her 
iitiK finger as if to enforce silence, said, with on animat- 
e<l countenance, ' Here he is!' 

'Who? Tom?' said the carpenter. *^No, thou art 
mu<taken, my litt.e Bessy, this time ; he has an errand to 
go, and will not be hack juist yet.* 

* She is right, depend on it, John,* said his wife, as the 
child, putting down her flowers on the ben^h beside which* 
she stoorl, proceeded with unerrring steps down the jgar- 
den, and out of the little gate to meet her brother, "^he 
does not hear as*we do ; it seems as if God had given her 
some strange way of knowing many things even better 
than we, wiio have the use of our eyes to guide us.' 

* And sure enough he has, Mary,' returned her husband; 
* when it seems good to' Him to take away one sense, he 
makes it up by givint; the otherM in tenfold perfection. 
Ay, and he makes up for it in other ways too, depend on 

' it. Our Bessy is a happier child than many who are 
blessed with sight. Ye^,' he added, as the sound oi Tom's 
merrj* greeting met his ear, * she was ri»;ht ; here he is, 
indeed!' And in another moment the children appeared, 



hand in hand, and talking and laughing gaily, as they 
skipped up to the cottage- door. 

' Well, Tom, my l.oy,* said his father, * you are earlier 
than I looked for you to-night.* 

* Yes, father,' said the boy ; * I met the man you sent 
me to in the street, so that saved my going to the hoiise, 
you know.* 

* And you are ready for your supper, I should think, 
Tom ; are you not?' said his mother. 

* When is he not,' said his father, laughing ; * eh, Tom, 
when did such a thing happen to you as not to be ready 
for your supper?' 

* indeed I don't remember, father,' laughed Tom ; * at 
any late it's not to-night, for I'm terribly hungry.' 

' Then go in, dear, and get your supper; it's all ready 
for you,' said li is mother. 

' rU bring it out here, and eat it out of doOrs ; it's a 
pity to go in this fine night, after being in school all day,* 
said Tom. 

* Oh, do!' exclaimed Bessy ; * if you'll fetch a stool to 
sit on I'll bring the bread and milk.' 

In a few minutes Tbm was seated, and doing Ample 
instice to the substantial basin of bread and milk which 
had been provided for his supper. \\ hen he had made 
an end of his repafit, his father inquired how the writing 
went on. ' Oh ! that's a secret, you know, till the end m 
the quarter, and then you are to see ^^he'ther I have im- 
proved in the last six months!' 

* Andhow long will that be?' 

* Only a fortnight on Wednesday.* 

* And how old are you now, Tom ? ' 

* Thirteen and a half ; am I not, mother ? ' 

* Just about, I believe,' answered she. 

' Old enough to think of getting your own living, ntfw,* 
said hi^ father ; * eh, Tom ? ' 

'^ Yes, quite. 'I shall eoroe home and help you ; shant 
I, father ? You know I can alr^eady handle the plane and 
the saw pretty well for my age, and I anrsure you want 
help.* 
' * Yea ; that he does, Tom,' said his mother. 

* No, no,' returned the carpenter ; * I could hav^umde 
•yon useful to me, if that had been tny only object, last 

^-ear, when I had taught you the use of the tools, instead 
of sending you to school again. But I did it to get you 
on in the world, add^ hope 1o put ynu to a bdtttoi' trade 
than your fatlier's. How should you like tol>e a cabinet- 
raakej'?' 

Tom's e^es sparkled, for this was the frrourrterwish of 
his heart. He had a gre-it turn for cabinetmaker's work, 
and some of the little pieces of furniture he had construct- 
ed in his leisure hours were exceedingly ingenious and 
well-executed. 

' Very much indeed, father,* answered he ; * but the 
premium would be' too great to put me apprentice to a 
ckhinetmaker ?' 

* Perhaps not. Mr Hodges of B -was, as you know, 

a ftnend and companion of mine when we were both young ; 
arid once, before he was so prosperous as he is now, I bad 
it in my power to render him a little service when he 
needed it. He does not forget it; aifd, as he believes 
you are an industrious boy, he is willing to take you for 
such a ftUm as I have been aide to save for the purpose of 
plitting you apprentice to a trade. 1 believe you will not 
disappoint his good opinion.* 

Tom stared at his father during this speech with his 
eyes wide open, and even at the close of it he seemed too 
much astonished to return an immediate answer. He had 
regarded th.- destination, now opened to him, more as a 
brilliant vision, \ihich occasionally pleased his imagina- 
tion, than as an object within his actual grasp ; and this 
sudden announcement of its realisatioti seemed completely 
to deprive him of the power of utterance. At last, how- 
ever, he recovered himself in some degree, and said, 
* Are you really, father, thinking of sending me to Mr 
Hodjjes?' 

* Indeed am I, my lad ; and more than that, it is all 
settled except drawing up the indentuses,4biK-l knew there 



would be no objection on your part Mr Hodges has pot 
the money already, for it saved me the trouble of taking 
care of it.' 

Tom, after giving way to hb ecstacy, sat down beside 
his parents to talk over his future prospects. Bessy 
hoped he would not live at his m:ister*s, but would come 
home every night as he did now. At this a shade passed over 
Tom s face for the first time. The thought of liviug else- 
where than with his father, and mother, and Bessy, had 
never, strange to say, entered his mind. But his father 
said that if the distance was not found to be too great for 
him to get backwards aiid forwards to his work, he 
thought it could be arranged for him to continue to reside 
with his family. This removed the only drawback to 
their satisfaction. They sat long talking over the future. 
The father seized the opportunity jto impre-s upon his 
son's mind the duties which awaited him in the new rela- 
tion into which he was about to enter, and the general 
principles which would euide him surely in every circum- 
stance of life. He told him to listen to his heart, which 
would never fail to whisper the name of duty, and that, to 
the willing mind, the line of conduct which that senti- 
ment required was seldom difficult to be discovered. And 
then he reminded him that he had a rule for action in the 
Word of God, which he had ever Leen taught to look to as 
his guide. There was something so earnest and so tender 
in his father's manner this night that Tom did nut listen 
without being touched. But it was in future years that 
his words produced their full effect. Often when he was 
young and iuexperienced the thought of this night brought 
him safely through temptation ; and when he was old and 
grey-headed it was among the most treasured of the re- 
collections of his youth. 

The sun had set, and the evening shadows came rapid- 
ly on, and still they sat in the porch, for the unusual 
mildness of the evening had allowed them to remain in 
the open air. The mother at length talked of bediinie ; 
but where was Bessy ? She was not far. The voice of 
one late-singing thrush, which was making the silent air 
ring with his varied notes, had lured her down the garden- 
walk ; and she stood motionless, with her face turned to- 
wards the tree where the bird was perched, until her 
mother's call brought her back again to the house. 

* Good night, Tom,' said his father ; ' don't dream of 
chairs and tables.' 

^ I wont promise, father,' cried Tom, as he jumped up 
stairs, two Fteps at a time. 

Mrs Williams lightc d the candle, shut the shutters, and 
seated herself at the table to her work ; but her husband 
did not take up a book or busy himself with his accounts 
as usual. He sat thoughtfully gazing into the fire, until, 
at last, he said, / Folks will call me proud for sending my 
boy 60 long to school, and then putting him to a better 
trade than my own ; but I believe I have done my duty, 
and I don't know why I should mind f<>r the rest.' 

* You are not a likely man to mind, .lohn, I think,' 
said his wife, smiling ; * have you never been called proud 
before in your life ? * 

* Often and often. I was called proud when, as a boy, 
I used to feave up my earnings to attend the night-school 
and buy myself books ; I was called proud when, a little 
older, I used to woric over- hours instead of joining in the 
amusements of the other lads, though it was only to pro- 
cure a few comforts for my old mother ; and I was called 
proud again, Mary, but that iKas perhaps with more 
reason, when I asked a woman to be my wife, who was 
better brougiit up than I could have expected mine to be, 
and whose friends were better off than anybody belonging 
to me.' 

* And have you had reason to ropent it, John ?' said his 
wife. 

*I, Mary I No, no I When times were worse with us than 
they are now, whose wife made the wages go so far as 
mine ? whose meals were so comfortable, or whose chil- 
dren so clean and tidy on the same weekly pay as mine 
were ? No, I have had no cause to repent ; but you, 
Mary, you have had much to struggle with, though 1 hope 



it is OTer now, and you might have led an easy life, and 
had a rich &rmer for your husband I* 

* A rich spendthrift and drunkard 1' returned Mrs Wil- 
liams ; ' why, have you forgotten poor Gregsou'*s fate ? 
Do you not remember that he squandered his money ia 
disorderly company, and shortened his life by drinking ?* 

< True, true, it is better as it is ; and, as I said bulure, 
I hope all struggle b over now ; the trade b good, aiid I 
think, if all goes well, I shall be able to put a little by 
every year, so as to have no fear for our old age. There 
b but one thing that troubles me.' 

' And what b it, John ?' said Mrs Williams, laying down 
her work, and taking her husband's hand in her*. *■ I 
knew there was a something that you were thinking of to- 
night ; what b it that troubles you ?' 

* Well, then, I will e'en tell you, Mary. If God should 
spare my life I have no fear of being able to provide ^ou 
and our children with all the comforts you have about yoo, 
and more too, I hope ; but it mav be called for soon — who 
can say how soon. If thb should happen, there b nothing ' 
for you to fly to for subsbteuoe but your own toiL I ' 
sometimes think that I should have tried to scratdi every 
halfpenny together to have left a mite to help you and cur 
blind girl through the world with.* 

There are possibilities in the future of every one of us 
which the bravest amongst us dare not look iu the face. 
The calamity which Williams had just suggested was, to 
his wife, this unparalleled affliction. Not that the fears , 
which harassed him at thb moment ever occurred to her 
mind. The idea of the loss of him, the friend who had 
for so manv years been her all, was iu itself so terrible 
that it might well swallow up the thought of all the minor 
evib which might attend it. A chill came over her aa l»e 
spoke, but observing hb thoughtful, if not melancholy, 
countenance, she made an effort over her feelings, aud 
answered, * You are wrong, John, depend upon it. Yoo ' 
have just been telling our boy to act rightly and let the * 
rest alone. ■ Except what Tom's schooling has cost (and , 
which I think we shall never repent), we have spent no- ' 
thing but what was necessary to the comfort and decent 
bringing up of our children. You have done what you , 
could with tlie means which wer<^ given you, and you should 
have no doubts for the future. God, who has given oa no 
many blessings, will not forsake us to the end.' 

* I believe it May he forgive my doubts and mistrust- i 
ings,' returned Williams; *you are right, Mary; few have 
b^n blessed as we have been, both in our circumstances 
and in our children. Our neighbours pity us when they 
speak of our blind little one, and we liave felt that a bitter 
trial ; but I never see her innocent face or hear her cheer- 
ful voice without believing that she has consolations that , 
we know nothing about, and may lead a happier life tlian ^ ; 
many who have all t^-ir senses perfect. £ven this, our 
sorrow, may be turned to our rejoicing. ' Hb tender mer- ' 
cies are over all hb works.' Reach me Hb book, Mary, 
and let us read a portion of Hb holy word before we 
thank Him for all his past mercies, aud implore Hb pro- , 
tection for the future.' 

Mrs Williams did as her husband desired. In the n 
course of another hour they were both quietly asleep, and [ 
the dwelling as calm and silent as the moonlight sky i 
without. I 

Tom Williams did not often dream. Youth, health, ' 
and activity, gave to hb slumbers that profoundness which i 
seems to join the moments of lying down and getting up 
again together, and renders the sleeper totally unoouacions i 
of the intermediate hours between these two points. But 
on thb night he did dream, and as he never remembered i 
to have dreamt before. It was not when he first slept i 
that strange vbious haunted him ; then he had reposed i 
quietly enough, but the dawn was rapidly approaching 
when he began to feel restless and uncomfortable. The , 
sense of oppression and difficulty of breathing, which tor- I 
mented him, seemed to be produced by many strange ' 
causes, fi-om which all hb exertions could not effect his < 
escape. Now he was struggling through a dense crowd, li 
stifled with dust and fainting under a burning sun, to ar> ;' 
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rive at achool at the appointed time ; now he was carrying 
Bessy, who lay like a dead weight upon his bosom, and 
endeavoaring to avoid some danger, he knew not what ; 
then be was busy with huge articles of furniture, which 
resisted all the efforUi he made to move them, or fell on 
him and crushed him. While he was tottering under a 
load of mahogany, he was awakened by his fatl^'s voice, 
accompanied by uo very gentle pull at his arm. He started 
up, and» gazing wildly around him, discovered the cause of 
his uneasy slumbers in the stifling atmosphere of the room 
in which he lay. It was full of thick smoke, and the idea 
that the house was on fire immediately oecurred to the 
boy^s mind. He sprung from his bed, and obeying his 
fiither's instructions by slipping his feet into his shoes, 
which lay by his bedflide, and tucking his clothes under 
his arm, he foltowed him rapidly down stairs, and out of 
the house. Arrived ii| the open air, the scene was so 
singular, tliat, half naked as he was, and just escaped from 
a peril so dreadful, he coukl not help standing for a mo- 
ment to gase upon it. The pile of timber which had 
been reared near the end of the bouse was ndw a com- 
plete pyramid of fire, eitdiiig in a long flame, which waved 
backwuds and forwards in the wind, now blowing pretty 
briskly, like a gigantic torch. The part of the cottage 
roof nearest the burning timber was already on fire, and 
showers of sparks, blown from this to the rest of the 
thatch, eauKcd it to crackle and sparkle all over, and left 
no doubt that it would speedily become a complete mass 
of flame. Mr Williams roused his son by bidding him 
slip on his clothes, and ran across to the house of their 
nMghboor, farmer Smith. Tom stammered the names 
of his mother and Beasy. * They are safe there, expect- 
ing you,' said his father; ' thank God, we are all safe !* 

* Then let me stop and help you, father, I can do some- 
thing.,' said Tom. 

* Well, as you please ; but first run, and let yomr 
mother see that you are mfe.* 

Tom hastily dressed himself, and ran off to tlie hospi- 
tiU>le fiarm- house, which was scarcely a stone^s throw from 
his own home. Smith*s family hnd been aroused as soon 
as Williams himself, by the ahirm of the fire. One of 
the fibracing men had risen at this early hour, to go with 
the waggon to a place at some distance, and on arriving 
at the stable, which looked full upon the carpenter's yan^ 
had perceived smoke and flame issuing from the lower 
part of the timber, and the sheds immediately adjoining 
it. He aroused his master and the lads, and they hasten- 
ed to the spot to render all the assistance which was in 
their power. 

As soon as the family was placed in safety, they began 
to seek for means to put a stop to the conflagration, but, 
alas, it was soon evident that, before efficient assistance 
could be procured, the house must be totally destroyed. 
There was not a fire>engine within a considerable dis- 
tance, and no supply of water at hand. The house was 
principally built of wood, and surrounded with timber, 
shavings, and other combustibles, which were rendered 
highly inflammable by a Umg continuance of dry weather, 
so that the flames gamed ground with frightful rapidity. 

Poor Williams, having ensured the safety of his wife 
and children, gazed for a moment with feelings, the bit- 
terness of which cannot be described, upon his progress- 
ing ruin. For a moment something like a feeling of de- 
spair seemed to have taken poesessbn of his mind, and 
he was standing motionless, a spectator of the work of 
destruction, when the voice of Smith roused him. * Come, 
man, never be downcast,* said the honest farmer ; ' we 
can save something, if the house must go.' 

' Tou are right,* said Williams, starting from his pain- 
ful reverie; *we must do what we can, though I fear 
that is but little.' 

As they approached the burning house, Tom joined 
them. ' What shall I do, fatlier ?' asked he. 

'Stop outside,* was the answer; <on no aoconnt enter 
the house ; and help Robert to carry away what we can 
save.* 

Tom was accustomed to obey his fittber, and he did as 



he was directed, but ho stood very unwiilingly waiting 
without, while his father and the farmer were busy with- 
in. At last, however, something was brought for him to 
take care of, and then he felt less impatient. The chairs, 
tables, and different articles of furniture, soon came out 
faster that the young assistant could dispose of them, 
and Tom began to feel a wish that his father would leave 
the scene of ruin, for the increasing flames, and the fall- 
ing of different parts of the building, made him tremble 
for the safety of those who were inside. But moments 
of excitement like these obscure the sense of personal 
danger, and, anxious to rescue as much of the property as 
possible, Williams and his companions pressed on, re- 
gardless of crackling timber and stifling smoke. 

While they were occupied in saving something from 
one of the lower rooms, a tremendous crash was heard, 
the ceiling gave way, and an immense piece of timber 
struck the unfortunate carpenter on the hc»d, and stretch- 
ed him senseless on the earth. Smith and one of his 
men, who were near, but happily unhurt, dragged him 
from the smoking ruins, and bore him to a safe distance 
from the crumbling edifice. Tom was at his post when 
his father was borne out. Petrified with horror, but uttering 
neither word nor cry, he followed them till they laid down 
their burden. Mr Smith supported the wounded man*s 
head, and unloosed his neckerchief. It was a moment of 
fearful suspense. He stirred and opened his eyes. 

*0h, father, father I* cried Tom, franticly; *he is 
alive ! he will live I Wont you father ? Let me go for 
the doctor I' 

The dying man made a feeble sign for him to remain. 
He looked as if he would have spoken, but was unable. 
His eyes glanced from the face of his son to that of Smith, 
but he could not utter a word. 

' What is it, John ?* said the farmer ; * is it your wife 
and your children ? Never fear for them ; as long as Wil- 
liam Smith has a crust for his own, yours fehall not want.* 

Williams pressed the honest man's hand — ^his eyes 
turned once more with a look of unutterable love on his 
child — then he raised them upwards — they seemed to 
dilate, and shine for a moment with stiuoge brightness^ 
and then okwed for ever, 

CHAP. II. 

Mrs Smith had many visiters on the day succeeding 
this eventful night, but none were more welcome than 
Mrs Merton. She had walked over with Mr Merton, who 
had gone a little further to inquire after a sick pa- 
rishioner* 

In answer to Mrs Merton's inquiries regarding the 
poor widow, Mrs Smith replied that, 'at first she was 
quite insensible, and long lay so; now, however, she 
seems alive again, she breathes and looks §bout her, but 
she has not spoken since, and takes no notice, not even 
of the children. And they, poor things, it would melt 
any heart to see them ; they sit clasped in each other's 
arms, by the side of the bed we've laid the poor mother 
on, and nothing we can say can make them leave it, or 
take anything — not a bit have they had in their lips this 
day.* 

Mrs Merton was much moved, but she was not a 
woman to give way to idle lamentations, when sho 
thought she could in any way be useful. Accompanying 
Mrs Smith to the chamber which contained the widow 
and her fatherless children, she walked softly up to Tom, 
and looking at the sleeping girl, who lay half on the bed, 
and half ou her brother's knee, she said — ' She would rest 
much better in a bed than in that uneasy posture, would 
she not, Tom ?* 

* Perhaps she would, ma'am.' 

' And she must need ret»t, poor child ! * added Mrs 
Merton. 

' That she does, ma*am % * returned the boy ; ' she has 
been fretting all the day.* 

' Then take her up, and carrv her into the next room. 
Mrs Smith has a bed there for her, and she seems so fast 
asleep that there is no fear of waking her.' 
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» rs Mertnn spoke in a gentle and steady tone, and Tom 
showed no disposition to resist her wishes. Mrs Smith 
came to his assistance, and they managed to convey the 
little girl to the other rtjom. Having Uid htr.down, and 
made her as comfortable as they could without ilisturh- 
iiig her, Tom turned and seemed about to return to bis 
mother^s s.de, when Mrs Mert<m gently laid her hand on 
his arm and stopped him. * My poor boy,* said she, 
' you have lost an excellent father.* 

Tom could only auHwer by his sobs. 

* And you must supply his ]:^ace,' continued she/asfttr 
as lies in your power, to your mother and your blind 
sister.* 

* What can I do ?' sobbed the boy. 

* Nothing just now ; but soon there will be much, very 
much for you to do Your father always taught you to 
be ready for your duty ; did he not, Tom ?* 

These words brougnt to his mind the last conversation 
he had had .with his father, and hb tears streamed faster. 
In scavcely articulate words, he muttered that this was 
almost the last thing he had heard his father say. 

* Then obey him, Tom, and think that he is perhaps 
wntching you and approving all your efforts. But in 
order to make the exertions which msy be required of 
you, you must ^ke 8<»mf rest. Lie down then, and de- 
pend upon it Mrs Smith will take care of your mother, 
and call you in a moment if she wants yon.' 

* If she would only spf^k to me,' said the poor boy, * I 
thiiilt I could leave her better.' 

' Have patience till mornuig. I think you will find 
her more herself to-morrow ; and in the meantime do 
you try to prepare yourself t<» comfort licr by restoring 
your own strength to the best of your power.' 

Tom promised to comply ; and Mrs Smith announced 
that she should soon return with some warm gruel, which 
he must do his best to swallow. She and her visiter then 
descended to the kitchen, where they found the farmer 
and Mr Merton engaged in consultation respecting the 
best arrangements to be made for the afflicted family. 
The firs*, business to be thought of was the funeral, and 
the sooner this was over the better. Mr Smith had sent 
to a brother of Mrs Williams', who lived at Pome distance, 
and who was the only relation of the family that he knew 
of. He would mos^ likely be here to-morrow ; but in the 
meantime the farmer thought that he and Mr Merton 
had better make the necessary arrangements, for the wi- 
dow was in, no condition to be consulted herself. All 
other business roust be left till afterwards. He did not 
doubt that when the debts were collected* and the rem* 
nant of the . property sold, there would be enough left to 
pay everybody their due, and a pittance for the widow 
besides, till she could find some means of sup|>ort. ^ In 
the meantime,' continued he, <they will be well taken 
care of where they are.* 

' God will reward you,' said Mr Merton, as he shook 
hands with the good man, * for all your kindness to the 
widow and the fatherless.' 

* It is no more than natural, sir,* was the answer ; * it 
might have been my own case, ond sure I am that John 
Williams would never have turned his back on those that 
I had left behind.' 

Mrs Smith had becnjso busy boiling and stirrine all the 
time of the discussion^ that, as soon as she had bid good 
ni^ht to the clergyman and his wife, the gruel was ready 
to go up stairs to her yvtmg charge. Tom, in compliance 
with her wishes, took a little 4 and now, feeling more satis- 
fied, the good woman left him« 

The moon was just beginning to csst a stream of light 
into the bed-nK)m. It wus about the same hour last 
night that he had lain down to re^t ; but, oh ! how changed 
had all become since then I He could not believe that so 
nuich of horror and of anguish had been crowded into so 
short a space of time. This day and night appeared 
longer to him than the whole of his previous existence. 
Now that he was quite alone, all the dreadful event* 
which he had beheld passed through his mind once more, 
and he felt as if he could not support the recollection. 



Then he wept again, and then he prayed. He prajred 
that God would enable him to bear all for his mother's 
sake ; he prayed for her— for Bessy, and this relieved liim- 
His tears flowei freely, but tluy w*»re le^s b»lt»*r; wntd 
after awhile, exl'uusted by all he had done and c^ufiertKi, 
he sunk to sleep. * 



THE IRRESISTIBLE PERSUADER. 

God touches the lips of the sincere man, as Moses smote 
the rock, and thenceforth doctrines the most elevated and 
consolatioDa4he most grateful flow forth to the multitudes 
famishing in the deserts of the earth. He toils without 
rancour, and sees the aspiring around him soar without 
envy, never more happy* than when the laurels of more 
fortunate competitors cabt a shadow upon his own brow. 
He lives only for the glory of bin Maker, and the adveitt 
of superior talents is to him a cheering prophecy of tb«* 
speedy realisation of his most ardent desires. In a uobli^r 
sense than was origit>ally expressed, he magtianimousJy 
exclaims, * Sparta has manya nobler son than I.* At the 
voice of such a man, and in his presence always, seuti- 
meuts arise in the common heart of msukind which are 
worthy of answering to his own ; he fasci aies all by his 
sincerity, and moves everything by the strength of the 
convictions with which he is inspired. To hira may be 
ai plied what Carlyle said of Burns: * l^ere are no fab*]- 
lous woes or joys ; no hollow, fantastic sentimentalitibtf ; 
no wiredrawn refinings, either in thought or feeling : the 
passion that is traced before us has glowed in a living 
heart ; the opinion he utters has rii«D in his own under- 
standing, and been a light to his own stsps. He does not 
write f I om hearsay, but from sight and experience ; it is 
the scenes he has lived and laboured an>id^t that be de- 
scrilies : those scenes, rude and humbte as they are, have 
kindled beautiful emotions in his soul, noble thoughts, and 
definite resolves ; and he speaks forth what is in him, not 
from any outward call of vanity or interest, but because 
his heart is too full to be silent He^ speaks it, too, with 
such melody and modulation as he c lU, * in hom«'ly rustic 
jingle ;' but it is his own, and genuine. This is (be grand 
secret for finding readers and retaining them ; let hmi who 
would move and convince others, be first moved and ooo- 
vuiced himself.' 

The fountain of truth, like the sacred stream of Dudons, 
has the gift of enlightenii g those who seek it, and the 
power of igniting with glorious flames every torch which 
touches the surface of its water. But this source of illu- 
mination, to be profitable, must be approached with a dis- 
criminating mind and sincere heart, since truth and error 
are not generally unmixed. In the words of Ulmann, 
< the convictions of men never stand over against each 
other as black and white, day and night, God and the 
devil ; but sunshine and shade spread themselves over all 
intellects in many various gradations.' The highest trutli, 
that of our hol\ religion, seeks not its favourite defenders 
from those who give it a hasty and uncandid approval, but 
from those who greatly priae what they have diligently 
sought, and who habitually exemplify the excellence they 
have found. To such votaries tlie ppwer of truth is ms 
great as her beauty. Though all things conspire against 
her, she conquers all. As is said in Esdras, ' She is the 
strength, kingdom, power, and niajeety of all the ages.' 
Her potency is like the sword of Michael, which 

• From the armoury of God 
Was Kfven htm temper'd sa that neither keen 
Nor solid roiKht realst that edge: it met 
Tile sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut bheer ; nor stay'd. 
But Mith swift wheel rererse, deep enterinsr. shared 
All his right side: then Satan flist knew pain. 
And wrJthd him to and fro convolved i bo sore 
Tho ffrtdiuK sword with discoatinaous wound 
Passed tliroagh him ! * 

This leads us further to remark, that the sincere are 
not only the most attractive, and the most forcible io 
speech, but their influence every way is the most benign. 
If there is anything beautiftd and sacred on earth, it is 
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the divyie o(uistitH|}on and inrincible power of truth. It 
is inflaence the most exalted and enduring. Men, by 
force, elevate empires which under force are again speedily 
T«dtioedto .ruin. ' Cyrus destroyed the work of Ninus, 
Alexander that of Cyrus, the Romans that -of Alexander. 
Sooner or later faroe antagonises with force, one isolated 
dof^ma meets and annihilates anothei^ but when truth 
supreme has conquered the universe, not in the sense of 
barutal exertion and carnal weapons, but in the spirit of 
oacrifioey then has it exemplified its inherent immortality, 
mud proved itself divine. And if they are unsophisticated 
fishermen that have been instrumental in that kind and 
decree of conquest — if a handful of Galileans have founded 
an empire of conviction all round the globe, then its ori- 
ginal force is evidently supernatural and glorious beyond 
all power of e^pi^ssiun. — Aicujuon. 

E^LAINS. 

TUB PAMPAS OF PATAGONIA. 

Tbb Psmpas are.tbo^^ great South American plains 
which stretch from 22 degrees of south latitude to the 
very southern i>oint of Patagonia, terminating only at tlie 
Straits of Magellan. These treeless plains extend. the 
immense distanpei of 2000 miles, from north to south, 
siKi their width varies from 240 to 450 miles. Their area 
may therefore be. coipputed at about 700,000 square 
miles. The Papapas may be tem^ the southern ex- 
treme of throe zo)ae9 ^. plain land, of which the Selvi^*s 
forest-track may, be termed the northern extreme. The 
forests of the plain of the Maranon stretch along the base 
of the Andes, as far into the southern latitudes as 12 do: 
grees, near which point the mo.untains of Brazil ex^nd 
to their extreme western lin|i(, forming,between them a^d 
the Andes an immense valley. This valley has an oblique 
inclination, from the north-east to the south-west. Its 
southern part, however, extends directly from north to 
south, terminating at 22 degrees of south latitude, and 
its whole length may be about 700 mi|es. In this valley 
nature assumes a more varied character than it doe^i in 
either the Selva or Pampas; — its surface beiQg covered 
with alternate woods, swamps, green plains,, bush-clad 
wilds, and grass plots. As this valley proceeds towards 
the south ^e climate, b<9Cpmes dri'^r, the swamps dibapr 
pearing from 20 degrees of south latitude, where the tropi- 
cal rains cease, and where a dry region^ covered bx coarse 
grass, next b^ns to appear. This valley is the inter- 
mediate region between the^ Selva and Pampas. The 
Pampas present afar greater, divei^^ in su^^face, climate, 
and productive power, than either the sandy Sahara or 
the forest-plain of the Amazon,. 

The Pampas are divided into two grei^t .portions, the 
southern part, which is comprehended Is^tween 40 de- 
grees of south latitude and the Straits of Magellan* .being 
ealled the Pampas of Patagonia, and the norwern portion 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. The Pvnpas df Patagonia 
are vast treeless plains, covered with long, rank grass, and 
inhabited by tribes who combine the occupation of shep- 
herds with that of hunters, and wl^o are all comprehended 
under the generic name of Patagonians. 

Patagonia, in old geographies, was termed the land of 
giants, and some of the accounts which were published of 
Its inhabitants rendered the satire of Swift regarding the 
Brobdignagians anything but ridiculouHly extravagant. 
The inhabitants of this South American territory were de- 
clared to average about thirteen feet high, which, al- 
though certainly below the standard of Oiumdaldutch, 
was as fiir beyond the truth as even the portrait of that 
imaginary young lady. Although the Patagonians do not 
at all stand so high as the early voyagers and explorers 
would have us to believe, they are nevertheless truly the 
tallest race of men that u known, few of them descending 
below five feet nine or ten inches, and the majority stand- 
ing considerably above six feet. This literal bulkiness(»f 
form, and their manner of wearing their garments, com- 
bined with their carriage, gives them a most gigantic ap- 



pearance. They wear aa a oo\*ering a long mantle of 
skins, which depends from their high, square shoulders to 
almost the ground, and as they generally walk with their 
arms folded across their chests, they seem extremely tall 
and broad. The women partake of the same, lofty sta- 
ture, and being clad in habiliments almost identical wit^ 
their husbands, seem well adapted to nurse a race of liM-ge 
men. 

The Patagonians have no cities — indeed, they have no 
fixed locations, their peregrinations with their Bocks ex- 
tending over tho whole Pampas fi*om north to south. To- 
day a tribe, with cattle and bheep, and brood mares and 
horses, may be seen upon the bl^ik, barren shores of Ma- 
gellan's Straits, and in a year they will be found a thou- 
sand miles to the north, amongst the rich luxuriant pas- 
ture of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres on the ,Kio Negro. 
The Patagonians, although very low iu the scale of civili- 
sation, do not present the hopeless mental and physical tor- 
por of the natives of the Selv%. They do not cultivate the 
soil, but they have notions of. property, as relates to their 
fiocks, and these they tend with much -care, some in the 
character .of large possessors, others more in the capacity 
of herdsmen. United to this rather passive pastoral em- 
ployment is that of the chase, which tends to develop 
their energies, and keep, alive their animal and mental ac- 
tivity. Those tribes possessing cattle are. not so itinerant 
as those whose wealth consists in horses and doga Wan- 
dering seems to be the chief employment of all the tribes, 
but to those more addicted to the chase it is a necessity. A 
rich Patagonian will perhaps have forty horses and dogs ; the 
poorer members of the tribe possess fewer, even so low as 
one or two of each. The animals of the chase are ostriches, 
guanachoes, and cavies ; but the flesh of young mares is 
preferred to every other species of food. Horses and dogs 
are of course xmly kept for the purpose qf assisting m the 
capture of wild animals ; and it is only whc^ any of the 
horses become lame,, or when their death is a necessity 
eaused by famine, that the indulgence of horse fl«sh is 
obtained. 

The Patagonian's manner of life is very pimple, his hut 
being form^ of a few wooden stakes, covered with long 
grass or animals' skins sewed together- His only furni- 
ture are his arms and skin-dresses, with which he sleeps. 
These wandering people wear no head-dress whatever. 
Their long, black, coarse hair is divided, into two parts, 
bound by a fillet of twisted sinews, plaited, and allowed 
to hang down on each side of the head, adding additional 
wildness to their large, broad, massive, reddish- brown 
faces. Their dress is almost whuUy the mantle. The 
women, however, wear, in additioji, a short petticoat. 
Add to these, hoots made from the skin of horses' legs,, 
with wooden or iron spurs, and the simple clothing of 
these people is complete. Their arms are spears, made 
from bamboo, and tipped with flint or iron. In addition 
to this, they have missiles, called bolas, formed of lead, 
iron, baked clay, or copper ore. These balls are con- 
nected together by thongs in the form of chain-shot, and 
are used by the Patagonians less for despatching than en- 
tangling the object which they wish to capture. The two 
or three balls are carried in the hand; aiid one being 
svxung round two or three times, is hurled with great im- 
petuosity towards the mark indicated. It is not intended 
that the balls f>hould strike the object, but that the thong 
should, when the balls swing round, warp the struggling 
victim in their meshes. A more deadly missile than this 
is that formed of one ball, which, being attached to a long 
thong, and being of itself about a pound weight, is used 
in close combat as a most efficient head- breaker. The 
Patagonians practise the almost universal custom of 
American savages, that of painting their bodies. They 
have the small hands and fret of the North American 
tribes, and that soft roundness of form peculiar to nations 
that have not been accustomed to physical toil. The 
musculair system is not so markedly developed as with 
people who have bent to labour, and consequently they do 
not seem, on close inspection, so strong as their bulk 
would lead one to suj),goTO.^ jfUgJ-^^ivf^J^ ^ their 
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apparent fierceness, however, by daubing their bodies with 
black, red, and white paint. Round their black, scintil* 
lating eyes will perhaps be painted two large circles, one 
of black, the other of white ; down the cheeks alternate 
streaks of diverse colours, and across the mouth large 
finger-marks of red. 

The Patagoniau woman performs everything of a labo- 
rious nature, such as striking and fixing ihe tents, bear; 
ing on her shoulders what goods are to be transported^ 
and the children who are too young to walk, while her 
warrior- master stalks or rides by her side. Marriage 
with them is a matter of purchase— the richer having four 
or five wives, the poorer only one. Like all tribes who 
find food readily they have no exclusive ideas with regai^d 
to their provender. When one faroily*8 share of the 
chase has been broiled and devoured before another's, the 
persons in need supply themselves from their neighbour's 
plenty, without l«t or hindrance. It is a recognised 
practice which all are e<|ually entitled to avail themselves 
of, and of course it is allowed with perfect freedom. 

These wandering people have higher notions of divinity 
than the Miranhas. They are crude poly theists, having a 
multiplieity of deities, good and bad, who made and direct 
all things. The good deities are the creators, who, when 
they formed the world, made the Patagonians in the 
mighty subterranean caves, and, arming them with spears 
and bolas, sent them forth upon the broad Pampas, to 
shift for themselves. When they had come forth, they 
beheld the smaller and nimbler animals issuing from the 
oaves also, and they were very glad ; but when they be- 
held the long horns aud formidable appearance of the 
cattle, they became so terrified ^lat they ran and blocked 
up the entrance of the caves with large stones to prevent 
theb egress ; and thus they confined the cattle, and there- 
fore had none upon the Pampas. But the good deities, 
who made the Spaniards, and gave to them swords and 
firearms, also gave them wisdom and courage to let the 
cattle out of the oaves, aud then they brought them to the 
South American plains. They believe that the immortal 
soul will return to these caves, and live with the good 
deities. These, however, they do not worship, but direct 
their rude orisons solely to the propitiation of the powers 
of evil 

In their government there exists a kind of judicial 
despotism, such as characteriBed the polity of our own 
Druidical fathers. Every individual must belong to a 
tribe, which is under the jurisdiction of a cacique, or lie 
is liable to be immediately seized and sold as a slave. The 
power of the cacique is twofold, combining the directive 
or magisterial with the judiciiU or primitive. He governs 
the movements of the tribe, commanding them to move 
or encamp, and he awards even death for offences with- 
out beitig questioned by the other members of the nation. 
They are not inclined to war, seldom engaging in the de- 
structive practice ; and if they are led into it, they do not 
evince sanguinary cruelty. Their feuds are short-lived, 
and their battles not at all so implacably cruel as those 
of the North American tribes. To the alternations of 
heat aiid cold they seem to be as insensible as the Jakutes 
of Siberia, making no change in their drees from summer 
to winter. They are friendly to the Europeans who visit 
their shores ; and although in appearance they may seem 
fierce and repulsive, they never deceive or attack mariners 
who treat them openly. 

There is yet, however, but comparatively little known 
of these Pampas to geographers — the nature of the 
country, and the want of sufficient motive to lead to its 
survey, preventing its exploration. The plain, however, 
is supposed to be an immense inclined plane, rising from 
the snores of the Atlantic, and ascending to the base of 
the Andes. This rise is effected by large impalpable in- 
clines, and by visible terraces, succeeding one another, 
until the apex of the great triangle is reached at the base 
of the western mountains. To the south, the plain is 
covered with strata of sterility- producing lava, which 
must have been thrown from the volcanic Andes, now ex- 
tinct; To the north of 4G degrees of north latitude, how- 



ever, grass is abundant, although trees are not often to 
be met with. The reason of this is that rain seldom ikiic 
The heats of summer are very great, the frosts of the 
winter evenings severe, and the winds that sweep over 
the plains are unbroken aud blighting. These causes 
conduce to render the Pampas of Patagonia more treeloaa 
than those of Bu«no8 Ayres, to which we will reeur in a 
separate paper. 



THE CONVKESION OF SOULS. 

It is a fundamental error, a practical heresy of roost 
pernicious influence, to cousider the conversion of souls 
as merely ministerial work. Against this the whole 
church of Qod ought to rise up in the attitude of firm re- 
sistance. As an honour, and it is one of the brightest 
and richest that cau light upon the head of mortal or im- 
mortal, the work of saving souls is as truly and legitimate- 
ly within the reach of the pious pauper in the work> 
house, or the godly child in a Sabbath- school, or the re- 
ligious nuiid-servant in a family, as within the grasp of 
the mitred prelate. — Rev. J, A, Jama. 

THK IIINISTKT WHICH THB AQB DKBIAMDS. 

The toleration awarded to feeble sermons is tlie sharpest 
of all silent satires on the decline of divinity. Forcible 
men — men possessing sufficient vigour and vitality to ' get 
along in the world,* rush almost universally into tite 
other professions. Law and politics in this country draw ' 
into their vortex hundreds of scholars who ought to be 
preachers of €rod*s word, both to law and politics. If a 
youth of education does not evince unders*tanding enough 

to sift evidence, or tear away the defences of a sophism 

if he lacks sufficient nerve to badger a witness or ampu- 
tate a leg, hb parents think him eminently calcuUitfKl for , 
that other profession, whose members are to scatter the 
reasonings of Hume and Diderot, to smite wickedness ia ' 
high places, to lay bare the baseness of aecredited sins, to \ 
brave with an unflinching froLt the opposition of the 
selfish and the strong, and to dare, if need be, all the 
powers ef earth aud hell in the cause of justice and truth. , 
This, we need not sny, is all wrong. If the powers of 
darkuess and delusion are strong in all the strength of \ 
bad passions and sophistical rices, let them be opposed ' ' 
by men whose spirits are of the ' greatest size and divincst 
mettle * — by men who have the arm to smite, and the 
brain to know — by men whose souls can thread all tbfiae 
inazes of deceit through which sin eludes the chase < 
of the w6ak in heart and the small in mind. Without 
force of character, there can be no force of impression. 
Words never gush out with persuasive or awful power | 
from a fbeble heart. Timidity, learned ease, a command < 
of certain forms of expression, faith in terms, are chaxac- 
teristibs of too many men, whose mission is to save soois 
by courage, activity, and power of conceiving and expreaa- 
ing truth.— ^, P. Whipplt, i 

SPJBITDAL UfFLUBNCBS. 

Tliere is a secret depth, unfathomable to others, in tlie t 

soul of every man, which brings him within the range of 1 ' 

spiritual influences. Many lofty truths operate upon those < 
who do not profess to believe them, and penetrate them 

secretly and unconsciously, as rain refr^es even the ,i 

plants that grow under water. — Rkhler,, \ 

TUK WISBST MEN THE MOST FORBEAniNQ. ' 

In ord^ to love mankind, expect but little from them ; ; 
in Order to view their faults without bittemeas, we moat ' 
accustom ourselves to pardon them, and to perceive that ' 
indulgence is a justice which frail humanity has a right 
to demand frt>m wisdom. Now, nothing tends more to ' 
dispose us to indulgence, to close our hearts against ^' 
hatred, and to open them to the principles of a human« 
and soft morality, than a profound Imowledge of thf 
human heart. Accordingly, the wisest men have alwari 
been the most indulgent. — JhUtcer, 
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THE SELF-TAUGHT. 

Tub progress of popular education during the last twenty 
years has been extraordinary. There is still much igno- 
rance abroad ; but we suggest that, but for the presence of 
unusual light, we should neither be aware of its existence, 
nor seek its removal. It is light which reveals the dark 
regions into which we desire to penetrate. There are 
many sterile spots yet to reclaim, but our facilities for 
doing so were never before so abundant. There is much 
land to conquer, but the probability of success was never 
before so great as it is at this moment. The volunteers 
are unusually numerous, and the motives which impel 
them to action are generally of a kind which warrants the 
hope of triumph. Men animated by the love of truth, 
and uninfluenced by mercenary considerations, are at 
hand. They are found in the dark lanes and courts of our 
great cities, and in the villages and hamlets of our country, 
diffusing the beams of ii^ht, and scattering the seeds of 
truth. Many are running to and fro, according to an an- 
cient prophecy, and knowledge is being increased. Old 
prejudices are breaking up, society is beginning to appreci- 
ate the philosopher's apophthegm that knowledge is power, 
and the wish to acquire information is no longer confined 
to the professional student and official teacher, but has 
taken possesion, as a noble aspiration, of the breasts of 
many thousands who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. Learned arguments to prove that man has a soul 
are superfluous, for these thousands have discovered the 
grand fact for themselves. They have found that * there 
is a spirit in man, and that the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.' They have found that they 
are something mere than skilfully-organised animals, 
whose history is a perpetual round of toil and repose, of 
labour and rest, of anxiety and quietude, of tears and 
kughter, and whose destiny is limited by an ignoble hid- 
ing in the grave. Greater thoughts nave rushed in. 
They deny that this is their whole history ; they believe 
in a nobler destiny ; they aspire after a brighter record. 
The men to whom we allude are generally found the op- 
ponents of monopoly in legislation and commerce, and not 
less are they the opponents of monopoly in education. 
They argue that mind is the noble endowment of man — his 
grand possession, irrespective of social position or ca^te di- 
vision ; and thev justly infer, that to furnish it with in- 
formation, to fill it with light, to stir up its powers, and to 
raise it to its proper supremacy over matter, is not only 
a high privilege and a real pleasure, but also an imperative 
duly which they owe to themselves, to society, and to God. 
We have strong hope in those who have been cradled on 
the rough places of the wilderness — who have been braced 
by exposure to the storms of time. They have learned 
patience by experience, and endurance by privation. They 
have acquired their knowledge of books by robbing the 
hours of sleep — of man by actual contact with their fellows 
— and of morals and religion from their chosen teachers 
and the immortal pages of the Bible. They have resolved 
to have both wealth and power; not the wealth which 
corrupts its owner, nor the power which enslaves its de- 
pendent, but the ennobling wealth of wisdom, and the en- 
during power of knowledge. They have seen, and ad- 
mired, and wooed, and won the fair damsel Truth, and 
found her richly endowecl, her right hand filled with light, 
and her left with liberty. Would that all who read these 
lines, who are not among the early educated, would answer 
to this description of the self- teaching and self-taught. 

One thing is certain, that where the pleasures of know- 
ledge have been tasted, they are eagerly sought after; 
more is coveted. The spring once touched, the vibrating 
impulsion once given, it b like a new creation, or setting 
foot on the sliores of a new world, where the eye is charm- 
ed with the novelty and beauty of all it sees. As the field 
of vision expands, new thoughts rush in. Thought begets 
thought ; ideas are suggestive ; facts elicit inquiry ; con- 
sequences demand causes ; to have is to covet ; to possess 
is to acquire ; mental strength is obtained ; it feeds upon 
what it realises ; ile power to retain grows upon what it 
S62 



has accumulated ; its gi'asp becomes firmer by successive 
efforts ; it staggers not beneath the burden, and the yoke, 
like tliat of religion, is easy. Or change the figure — adopt 
the metaphor of progress, and the same result is reached. 
The first movement is slow and unsteady; the steps 
tremble ; difiiculties are felt, and their magnitude is exag- 
gerated. Every essay has its bridge of difficulties, every 
effort its hindrances, and every mile of road its stumbling- 
blocks. But resolution, determination, energy, overcome 
them all By and by the step becomes firmer, the rug- 
gedness of the path is less heeded, the elastic spring bounds 
over the quagmire and stumbluig-block, and even though 
it should be an intellectual steeple-chase, hedge, ditch, and 
gate are all cleared with the rushing ambition which is re- 
resolved to gain the prize. This ambition, however, so 
essential to sustain the mind amidst its labours, will not 
characteruee, any man who has not fully satisfied himself 
regarding the excellence of the object he professes to have 
in view. Indefinite conceptions concerning the worth of 
knowledge — floating, hazy thoughts about the intrinsic 
value of the prize to be awarded at the goal — will assuredly 
paralyse all effort ; and though there may be a Itngeriug 
desire for the good which shines in the distance, the jour- 
ney towards it will be casual, intermitting, and wearisome. 
Nay, more, the desired end will never be reached. Life 
will be yawned away in indolent wbhes and fruitless de- 
sires, and at its end the man will be tortured by un- 
availing regrets over splendid opportunities lost, and 
privileges gone for ever. His eantest-minded contempo- 
raries will outstrip him with the spe^d of the railway train, 
and leave him in the rear, to beg the charity of some 
lumbering wagon performing its enervating exploit of threo 
miles an hour. 

The ambition to which we have alluded, then, is a good 
and a holv thine — a thing to be loved, nursed, and che- 
rished. For what is it ? The desire to know, to assimi- 
late truth with the understanding, to awake, to shake one's 
self from the heavy slumber of the past, to purify and im- 
prove that wondrous vitality, the soul — in short, to be 
A MAN. A man ? Ay, we want men for this nineteenth 
century. We are overpeopled, say the political econo- 
mists. We must cut down expenditure, we must adopt 
new schemes, we must get rid of the surplus population. 
But, while all this may be true, we repeat that we want 
fMn 1 We have millions of organisms — of vitalised beings 
of muscle, bone, and sinew ; but more men is the crying 
want of the age. The church, the school, and the state, 
are each calling for men. This party wants a head, that a 
leader, the third a master-spirit to animate its morbid 
frame. This lamentation we join, but it is with serio- 
comic utterance. We smile through our tears, sorry that 
an age of over- population should suffer from a paucity of 
men, but right glad that the fact has been discovered. 
We stop not to inquire to whom the honour of the dis- 
covery belongs. We would rather endeavour to excite in 
our rea<lers the unquenchable desire to cultivate the powers 
they possess. We would say to them — feel, think, rea- 
son, act as men. The day of martial glory, and material 
greatness, and fame from geographical conquest by gleam- 
ing sword and roaring cannon, is fast waning. A clearer 
light gilds the intellectual horizon. Glory, greatness, and 
conquest of a more spiritual, and therefore more en^dHiig 
kind, beckon you. Listen to the call for men, and from 
your ranks let there come forth a hearty response. You 
must not wait for dream, or vision, or shadowy messenger 
from wiser worlds, to withdraw your curtains at the mid- 
night hour, and whisper in brief phrase your prophetic 
career. Nor will you consult the stars of heaven for a 
mystic utterance of astrological destiny ; nor will you de- 
lay until some fortune by testament, or gift by codicil, fur- 
nish yon with means of intellectual acquisition. You have 
high«^r authority lor perseverance in the right than what 
would be given if one rose from the dead ; and the im- 
pression that pecuniary wealth is essential to mental clear- 
ness and monU dignity, is not only fallacious in theory, 
but it is also contradicted by ten tfiousand facts gathered 
from the history of the wise and goei ^TSieyqice of con- 
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science — the thirsiings of the soul — the aspirations of the 
mind — be tkeie your motives, be these the springs of your 
decision and industry. N^ver los^ sight of your individu- 
ality amongst the crowd, nor of your personal identity 
amongst all the changes of time ; and whilst loving your 
fellow-men, and seeking the advancement of their welfare, 
cultivate your personal talent by that hallowed influence, 
which is to bo obtained from only one source in the uni- 
verse, 80 that you may escape the degradation of having 
to say to the glorious Master at the close of the day, 
* Lord, here is thy talent laid up in a napkin ! ' 



THE CARPENTER*S WIDOW; 
OR, TKIALS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 

CHAP. III. , 

Tub hours passed on, and ^une, wl^ich happi^ abates all 
human suffering,, restored, poor Mrs Wilhams again to 
herself. She could nomt ^eep over her children ; and, sad 
as it was to see her grief and to think of her desolation, 
Mrs Smith felt that it was less painful than it had been 
to witness the strange apathy into which the first shock 
had thrown her. She was sensible it was necessary to 
prepare for the future, but she soon found how little she 
could do, at least at present, for the shock she had re- 
ceived had been too much for a con§titi|tion naturally 
delicate, and she was now ill — too ill to leave her bed. 
But something must be done ; and, when t)]e fi^nexal was 
over, she begged that before her brother wei^ fiome, he 
and Mr Smith would let her know the state of her hus- 
band's affairs. It turned out much as the farmer ^had 
anticipated. When the debts should be got in — ai\d there 
were none of them which were di>ubtful — there WQuld be 
enough to pay the few bills which wp re owing, and defray 
the expenses of the funeral, leaving besides a few pounds 
in the hands of. Mrs Williams, without needing to sell 
the articles of furnitiu'e which had been saved from the 
fire. 

^I am tliankful,* said the widow. 'It would have 
grieved him to think that anybody should lose by our 
misfortunes. As to what there will be left, neighbour, it is 
yours, and not mine — it will barely pay you for the ex- 
pense you have been put to ; reward you for your kind- 
ness and your trouble, I never can. ^ 

Farmer Smith declared he would never touch a penny 
of it ; as to the little he could do, he did it willingly, and 
Mrs Williams must not think of it. 

* How can I help it, when I see you and your children 
turn out of your b^pda to make room fur uie and online, 
and when I know that I most likely shull never have a 
chance of doing a kind turn for you again ? But God will 
reward you,* said she, as she put forth her trembling 
hjtnd, which the honest farmer took and shook heartily, 
and then turned away to wipe off the tears which rolled 
down his wc$ather-beaten features. 

Tom, who had kept at a little distance during the con- 
sultation, but wh« had been nevertheless a very attentive 
listener, now came forward and said to his mother, 
' There's the twenty pounds, you know, mother, that Mr 
Hodges has.* 

* Well child, and what of that ?» 

* Why, yoq know I can't go there now, I must do some- 
thing else, and I'm sure when he knows how you're situ- 
ated, he'll pay it back again directly.' 

Tom had uttered this speech like a hero, but he had 
no sooner finished than his strength gave way, — he fell 
on his mother's neck and burst into tears. Mrs Williams 
was no less affected, but her feelings were mixed up 
with some of a pleasanter nature than any she had expe- 
rienced since her bereavement, and, as she pressed the 
boy to her bosom, she felt she had not lost all since such 
a son remained. 

It was some time before either mother or son could ex- 
pUin what all this meant. At last Mrs Williams did, and 
blie ended by saying, 'Tom is right — he must help to 
maintain us now, instead of spending seven years to learn 



a trade ; it's but little we shall be able to earn together 
to maintain us.' 

*You'i-e a brave lad, Tom,' said his nnde, shaking 
him kindly by the hand ; 'but it's a pity that this must 
be,' continued he, after a moment's pause; 'is there 
nothing to be done without ? Oh, Mary, if farmers coald 
do now as they did in our father's tiine^ when mother 
thought you demeaned yourself by marrying jKwr Wil- 
liams, this need not be ! * 

' Say nothing about that, Mark ; you have enough to do 
with your ten children, without robbing them to support 
me and mine. We can work, and we must try to avoid 
being a burden to any one. We will keep the money if 
we possibly can ; and if I can manage to make a living 
without him« T9m shall be put to something after a while.' 
' I'll go t1)is afternoon and see Mr Hodges about it, 
shall I, mother ?' said Tom^ who had now recovered his 
composure. 

' The sooner the better, my dear boy ;' answered his 
mother ; ' and as soon as I am able to get about again, 
we must look about us for an humble homo ; we bave 
troubled our friends too long already.* 

Uncle Mark said no, not yet. His sister must go to 
his house for a while, as soon as she could be removed, to 
try what change of air would do to recruit her strength. 
Bessy must go with her, and in the meantime, Tom could 
be looking out for some employment. 

Altl^ough Mrs Williams felt considerable repugnance 
at the idea of going in the present distressed state of her 
mind, amongst a family to which she was almost a 
stranger, for she had never been much from home, and 
had seen little of her brother's cliildren, yet she knew too 
well that it might really be of service to her, and was too 
sensible of his kindness to make any objection. It was 
therefore settled tliat, as soon as she could undertake the 
journey, the light cart should be sent to convey her to the 
village where her brother resided. 

After this, uncle Mark took his leave, and Tom be- 
gan to prepare for his visit to Mr Hodges. But when bis 
mother looked at him and saw how pale he looked, she 
could not bear the thought of his encountering another 
agitating interview to-da^;., 

* Go to-morrow, Tom,'* said she ; *and take Bessy out 
a bit now ; it seems a fine Jay, and i; will do you both good. 
Go, Bessy, and f^tch mother some violets.* 

At first/the child seemed pleased with the idea, bat 
the next moment she shrunk back to her mother's side. 

* Come Bessy,' said Tom, « wont you go to find mother 
som^ violets ? * 

Finding they wished her to go, Bessy kissed her 
mother, and, giving Tom her hand, they left the house to- 
gether. 

As they passed the neighbour's houses, with their pa*e 
faces and black dresses, they were stopped by many a 
kind and sympathising word — so many that Tom was very 
ghid to go through a stile and cross into some retired 
fields in order to preserve his composure. Once, in the 
open fields, with the lark pouring down its flood of 
melody over her head, and surrounded by the scent of 
the spring blossoms, )H>or Bessy seemed to revive. She 
had drooped sadly since their misfortune, but now she 
was more herself agam, and as Tom observed the brighter 
expression of her face, and heard the more cheerful sound 
of her voice, he too felt easier than he had done for tits 
last few miserable days. 1 hey wandered through many ' 
fields, and gathered many flowers, and at last it grew I 
late, and they must return home again. Then Bessy 
grew more thoughtful She walked for some time in i 
silence by her brother's side; at last she said, 'Tom, | 
don't you think mother is very ill P* 

' I am afraid she is, Bessy,' answered he, 

* Will she die, Tom ?' asked the little girl, grasping his 
hand tight, and pressing close to him as she spoke. 

Tom started. The idea of such a misfurtune had 
never presented itself to him, and he trembled at the 
thought But in a moment he answered, ' Oh, Bevy, 
who can have put such an idea into yocir l^ad ?' 
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' Nohody ; but I hear her crying at night, when bhe < 
thinks I am asleep, and it makes her so weak and ill. It 
will kill hor — I know it will,' said the poor child, weep- 
ing passionately. 

* Yoa roost not talk so, Bessy/ said Tom ; • God is very 
good, and I do not think he will take our mother from us 
now that we want her so very much.' 

' He took lather,' sobbed fiessy ; * that does not seem 
kind.' 

' We do not know why he did that,* answered her 
brother ; * but we cannot walk in these fields, and hear 
these birds sing, and see everytliing made for our happi- 
ness, without feeling that God must be a good God in 
the end, although he docs something sometimes that 
seema very hard. But we have no righi to think he b 
goliif^ to put us to a hard trial before it comes, or before 
we have any cause to fear it.' 

* But ^e is very ill/ persisted Bessy. 

*• Yes, she is ; but the doctor says he has no doubt she 
will be better in a few days.* 

* And do you think i;o ?* 

* I have no doubt of it, for ^ou know he must know 
better than we do, and besides Mrs Smith and Mrs Mor- 
ton think so too.' 

Bessy seemed more composed and satisfied, and Tom 
said to her, ' You know, Bessy, it is grief that has made 
our mother ill. We are all that she has left to care fur 
now that die has lost father, and if • she sees us very mise- 
rable, don*t you think it will make her grief greater ?* 

Bc«sy thonght this must be true. 

*■ Well then, dear, we must try to be as cheerful as we 
can, if we wi&h iter to get well again, and not fret our- 
selves about what may happen sometime. Will you try 
to do this ?* 

Bessy promised to do lier best, and by ^ay of beginning, 
dried her tears, and, before they reached home, the traces 
of her late emotion were tolerably effaced from her coun- 
tenance. 

This conversation did her good. It mi^ht be partly 
T&m*s argomentB. still more perhaps the relief which she 
experienced by utieriug what pressed upon her heai*t, but 
after this day she was much happier. luAtead of sitting 
moping by her mother's bed, she became her mo^t active 
nuree. Neither Mrs Smith nor Jenny had any occasion 
to go up and down stairs to wait upon Che invalid, for 
Bewy had become as well acquainted with every turn of 
the passages and stairs as she used to be vi ith those of 
her lost home, and she wanted no one to guide her about 
tlie house. 

The morning after this conversation, Tom set off to see 
Mr Hodges. He bad to pass the blackened ruins of what 
had so lately been his pretty and happy home. He 
hurried past, but he could not escape the recollections 
whiih the hi>ot called into his mind. Tliere was the very 
bank on which hb father had breathed his last sigh. He 
ran on till he was out of the vilUige, then, sitting down by 
the hedge-side, he gave way to a fresh burst of grief, and 
it was a long time before he was in a condition to resimie 
his journey. 

'There was no trouble in settlmg the business with Mr 
Hodges. He was willing to return the money at once, 
but he H-as very sorry that Tom should lose the advan- 
tage of learning a trade, which would ensure his being 
able afterwards to gain a comfortable and independent 
subsistence. Could nothing be done to obviate this 
necessity ? Tom thought not 

'If it*s only the money,' said Mr Hodges, 'take it. 
Your ^ther did me a service once, which was worth more 
to me than this sum of money. I will teach you your 
business without premium, if you can give nie your time.* 

Tom's resolution was staggered, but onlv for an in- 
stant ; he replied immediately, ' But in the meantime, 
sir, what will my mother do ?* 

' True^ true, Ud, you must try what you can get for 
her.* 

Tom thanked the kind cabinetmaker for his generous 
offer. And assured him that, although he could not accept 



it, it should never be forgotten. He then abked his advice 
respecting the dbposal of the twenty pounds, which, ke 
said, he believed they did not want immediately* Mr 
Hodges reconmiended him to place it in the savings* bank, 
where, if he could let it remain, he would receive good in- 
terest for it. Tom hoped tliey should not need it at pre- 
sent ; he believed not — that was to say, if his mothor re- 
covered, and he could procure some employment ; if they 
could do without it, it would be very pleasant to think they 
had a little simn laid by for a case of necessity. Mr Hodges 
accompanied him to the savings* bank, and, having seen 
the money safely deposited, took a kind leave of him. 

How many thoughts passed through Tom*s mind as he 
walked homewards this morning ! He understood now all 
at once what was meant by the cares of the world, which 
he had heard older people talk about, and shake their heads 
over, but without formuig any very definite idea as to 
what they meant. Now his own mind was full of care. 
The act which he had just performed seemed to have 
severed him from all despondence on others, and, ynung as 
he was, he must now louk to himself alone for subbbtence. 
Nay, more, on him depended the maintenance of his 
mother and sister, for, in the present state of her health, 
the former could do nothing, and who could tell if she 
would ever recover her strength sufiScientiy to be equal to 
much exertion. Then the thought arose, would he be 
able to procure employment which would bring in sufficient 
to support them i lie was very young, and work was 
very scarce. His mind filled witli these and similar anxious 
thoughts, he walked on, scarcely conscious of the road he 
passed over, until he found himself once more arrived at 
Mr Smith *8 hospitable tlireshold. 

CH.VP. IV. 

In the course of a fortnight from this time, Mra 
Williams was8ufficien:ly recovered to be able to get down 
stairs, and she began to talk of writing to her brother to 
announce her promised visit She was still very weak ; 
so much so, that Mrs Smith would fain have persuaded her 
to remain where she was for some time longer ; but it was 
so evident that the feeling of being a burden on her friends 
was begintiing to prey upon her mind, that little was said 
on the subject, and she wrote to fix an early day for her 
little journey. At tlie app«>inted time the light cart 
arrived, driven by uacle Maik's elde.t son, a Iwi about 
fifteen years old ; and a^ Tom saw his mother and Bcksv 
drive away, he could not help feeling ver^' lonely, although 
nothing could exceed the kindness of the fi lends amongHt 
whom he remained behind. He had not found ajiy em- 
ployment yet; indeed, he had not taken much trouble to 
find it, for he had felt tliat it was only right to give Mr* 
Smith, who had done so much for him, all the little help 
he could, at a time when everybody about the &rm was 
unusually busy. It liad been a very late spring, and when 
the frost did break up, all had been bustle to get the land 
prepared, and the seed into the ground in proper time. 
Nobody had been more active for the last fortnight than 
Tom ; indeed, the farmer said that he was sure, if ho had 
a good crop of potatoes, it would be owing to him, for 
without his assistance they would scarcely have been set 
soou enough. He was gratified to be in any way useful 
to so kind a friend, and the work itself did him good, 
affording him that rehef which active exertion never fails 
to do to those who are in. afliiction. But it was now ab- 
solutely necessary that he lost no time. His mother had 
arranged to return in a month, and, if he could, he was to 
find work, and fix upon an humble dwelling before that time 
had expired. He would gladly have remained with the 
farmer, but that could not be, for, except a few weeks at 
seed-time and harvest, there was not more work on the 
farm than employed 8mith himself and his two stout lads, 
so that he never kept any re^lar labourers. He was re- 
commended to try the factories, and as he knew he diiould 
receive good wages there, he determined to do so, though 
with a feeling of dislike which he foimd difficult to over- 
come. It was not so much for himself (though it was a 
kind of life contrary to his ^^it§^§Qf^ hk wiiSiee) as for 
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hia mother and Bessy, for he thought they would ill bear 
the diet and the unwholesome atmosphere of the streets ' 
where the greatest part of the manufacturing labourers 
resided. But it would not do to be nice when it seemed 
a question if the daily bread for the family could be pro- 
vided, and Tom set about making applications at various 
manufactories for employment. There was, however, little 
chance in this line. It was a dull time for trade just now, 
and many of the regular hands were out of work, so that 
there was not much hope for him. He passed a weary 
week in the fruitless search, and, as he returned in the 
evenings after a long and toilsome walk, which had only 
procured him a rough repulse, or at best a cold refusal, 
he felt so hopeless and dispirited, that it was as much as 
the good-natured farmer and his wife could do to prevent 
his giving way to complete despair. His applications for 
employment of a different nature were for some time 
equally unsuccessful, and he almost began to fear that he 
should never be able to earn a sixpence, when one after- 
noon, as he was returning from his useless ramble, and 
was standing to look at the foundation of a long row of 
houses, which was just conunenced between the town and 
his own village, he was addressed by one of the workmen, 
a bricklayer, who had known his father well. 

* Tom, is that you ? * said he ; M wanted to see you. I 
hear you*re looking out for a job, and as we're short of a 
boy to help the bricklayers, maybe you'd have no objectuin 
to take the place. I meant to have seen after you to-night, 
for I wouldn't mind some trouble to give your father's son 
a helping hand.* 

By this time Tom had become too eager for employment 
to mind much what he undertook, and he eagerly intimated 
his willingness to engage in anything which he was equal 
to perform. 

* Then come along with me to our master,* said his new 
friend ; * 1 know he*U take you in a minute when he knows 
what I can say for you.* Tom thanked him heartily, and 
followed him with alacrity. 

The man was right When he had said what he knew 
about Tom, the bargain was soon concluded. Tom was 
to go the next morning, and if it was found that he was 
strong enough for the work, his wages were to be seven 
shillings a- week to bedn with. 

Tom ran home with a brisker step this night ; a load 
seemed taken from his mind, for at last there was a pros- 
pect of a maintenance for himself, and his mother and 
sister. Ho was sure thev should do, he said to Hrs 
Smith, as they talked over his prospects — that was to say, 
if they had their health. Here were seven shillings a- week 
certain, and for some time, he hoped, for the buildings 
'were large, and would take a long time to complete ; then 
his mother was such a beautiful sewer, she could always 
have had so much more work than she cared to take when 
she had a larger house and young children to look after ; 
Bessy could knit too : he was sure they could make ten 
shillings a-week amongst them, and they could live well 
on ten shillings a-week, such a good manager as his mother 
was. 

* Poor thing,' said Mrs Smith, when, after a long dis- 
cussion, Tom had retired to bed, *" his troubles have turned 
him into an old man all at once. Did ever anybody hear 
a child of his age talk so knowingly?* 

The next morning Tom was early at his work. He found 
himself very awkward at first, but then all new employ- 
ments were strange at the beginning ; then the bricks hurt 
his hands sadly, but ho thought nothing of such little in- 
conveniences as those ; and he was so good-humoured, at- 
tentive, and industrious, that not many days passed before 
he became a universal favourite amongst the workmen. 

The next thing to be done was to look out for a house. 
IHs mother had suggested that it would perhaps be better 
to engage two rooms in one occupied by another person, 
than to tt*ko a whole one for themselves, and accordingly 
he set about to find a &pot that he thought would be suit- 
able. He was glad that his work happened to be in the 
neighbourhood where bin mother had many kind friends, 
and where she would be more likely to procure needlework 



than anvwhere else. But it seemed nearly as diffienlt to 
find such acoommodation as he wanted, as it had been to 
procure the means to pay for it. He saw some comfortable 
rooms and nice cottages, but the rent of all of them was 
much above what he and his friends thought it prudent for 
him to pay at present ; and those which did come within 
his means were such wretched places, or so disagreeably 
situated, that he could not bear the idea of his mother and 
Bessy being established in any of them. However, after 
many evenings spent in the search, he found out some- 
thing more promising. He was on his return from his 
daily work, when he pbsenred some cottages which bad not 
been very long erected, in a new street leading out of the 
main road, and thither he directed his steps. He found 
them decent-looking houses, and moreover the front win- 
dow of one of them contained a ticket intimating that part 
of the cottage was to let. Tom thought it could do no 
harm to make some inquiry, and accordingly knocked at 
the door. After corisiderable delay it was opened by a 
woman, whose dress and whole appearance were very far 
from orderly, and who was followed by two or three chil- 
dren as dirty and untidy as herself. Tom exphiined that 
he had called to inquire if the rooms were to let. 

* And if they are, youn^ man,* said she, looking sharply 
at him, ' you*ll not be going to set up housekeeping, I'm 
thinking.' 

Tom stated that he wanted apartments for his mother, 
who was ill, and at a distance ; and when the hostess per- 
ceived that she had no cause to fear a hoax, she beoime 
more communicative. It was the front room, whicii she 
styled the parlour, which was at liberty, together with the 
bed-room over it ; it was, she said, the best part of the 
house, and she ought to have two shillings a-week for it. 
Tom sighed, and Uiought here was an end of the negncia- 
tion. He intimated that he could pay no more than 
eighteenpence. 

After some little demur, the hostess said, ' Well, if your 
mother*8 a decent woman, for you look like a decent lad 
enough yourself, I don*t mind letting you have the rooms 
for eighteenpence a-week, and you may have the garden 
in the front too, if you like. 1 can*t think what they put 
gardens in front of poor folks* houses for. I*m sure 
they've no time for such like things as those.* 

But Tom could not decide until he had consulted Mrs 
Smith, and she had seen the house ; therefore he promised 
to bring her, if possible, the following day, and give a final , 
answer. 

Accordmglv on the next day, which happened to be 
Saturday, and when Tom left work a li( tie earlier, he and 
Mrs Smith set off to inspect the apartments. On their 
way they had to pass the vicarage, and there they cnconn- 
tei^ Mrs Merton and her children, setting out to take a 
walk. When she heard their errand, she offered to accom- 
pany them. Mr Burgess's house was close at hand, so that 
a few minutes brou^t them to her door. 

The house was situated pleasantly enough. Ten years 
ago this district had been completely country, but now the 
rapidly increasing town had reached it with its gigantic 
arms, and scattered rows of houses, with waste and un- 
tidy grounds l»etween them, produced that appearance of [ 
desolation which always attends the transition from coun- 
try to town. But the space before the cottages, at which 
our party had just arrived, was vet green turf, and tlio | 
trees and shrabs, where there had been any planted, grew i 
and flourished, proving that no great quantity of smoko * 
travelled so far as this. Mrs Burgess, for so was the 
future landlady called, had attempted no planting in the 
slip of ground fronting her house. It was a slovenly piece 
of ground indeed, scooped into holes by the children, who 
spent most of their time there, and strewed with broken 
pots, cockle-shells, and all such things which serve the 
children of the poor instead of the more costly toys which 1 
are purchased for those of the rich. Mr Burgess's family 
were there now. A girl about as old as Bessy, with a 
baby at her side, was making a grotto in a comer, whilst 
a boy, a little younger, was sprawling in the sun, directly 
across tlie path to tlte house -door. |i 
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*■ Is yoor mother in ? * asked Mrs Smitli, addnesshig the 
recumbent yonth, as she stepped round him. 
^ What ?* answered he, without moving a limb. 
Mrs Smith repeated the question. 

* Don't know,' answered the boj, staring at the sun till 
his eyes watered, but without offering to rise, or even to 
moTe out of the way. 

Seeing no information was to be gained, Mrs Smith 
proceeded to knoek at the door. No one came, and after 
watting patiently for some minutes, she knocked again. 

It was of no avail, and now the girl looked up from her 
employment, and said, very coolly, ' She can*t hear you; 
tlie kitchen door's shut.' 

' Then why did you not say so before, child ? ' said Mrs 
Smith, impatiently. 

* Do you know where your mother is ?' asked Mrs 
Merton. 

'Yes.' 

' Then go and tell her she is wanted. * 

Sally stared a moment, and then, rabing the baby, pre- 
pared to obey. She called Will as she went round to the 
back door ; that young gentleman at first announced his 
intention of remaining where he was, but in a minute he 
got up mechanically, and, as if under the influence of 
habit, followed the others. 

' What uncouth children,* said Mrs Smith ; ' I am 
afraid there will be a sad house with them.* 

* I fear they are very unruly,' sakl Mrs Merton ; ' Mrs 
Burgess is not a good nmoager, but she is a well-disposed 
woman, and there must be something to put up with.' 

*• And what an ugly, dirty house it is,' cried little Kate ; 
* I thought it would be a pretty cottage, like that you used 
to live in, Tom, with a nice garden to it.* 

Emma, who was older than Kate, and more discreet, 
begged her in a whisper to be silent. Tom had lost his 
father now, she said, and could not afford to live in such 
a house as he had done before, but they had better not 
mention it ; it might make him more sorry to hear his 
misfortunes named. Thus schooled, the little giri was 
silent, and followed the rest into the empty apartment, the 
door of which was by this time opened by Mrs Burgess, 
who dropped her curtsey to Mrs Merton, and procMded 
to do the honours. 

They were nice, dry, airy rooms, and as his two friends 
thought Tom would scarcely be likely to find anything 
more suitable, it was soon settled. He was to have posses- 
sion next week, and then he weukl be able to get all made 
tidy and comfortable before his mother came home. Mrs 
Merton advised him to get the plasterers to wash the walls 
and ceilings before the furniture was brought in, and Mrs 
Burgess undertook to have the rooms otherwise cleaned 
for him. As they went out, she pointed out the garden, 
as she styled it, which was included in the bargain. 

< Why,* remarked Mrs Merton, ' I don*t think it is 
much advantage in its present state; but perhaps, if Tom 
has time, he will be able to get it into some kind of order, 
and plant something in it.' 

* Oh yes, ma*am, I will try,* answered he ; then he 
added, ' I wish I could get it done before mother comes, 
but I doubt I can't ; t^re will be no time, there are so 
many things to do.* 

* I think, Tom,* said Frederick Merton, a boy about 
fourteen years of age, * if you will let me, I can manage it 
very well for you in that time. You know, mamma, I 
have always done lessons by four o*clock, and the days are 
so long now, I shall do it easily.* 

* I hare no doubt of it, Frederick, if you have perseve- 
nmce to finish it ; but remember, if you do not accomplish 
it, it Mrill be worse than if it had never been attempted.* 

< Oh ! you are thinking of the geometrical flower-garden, 
but that was very tedious and difficult, and this is nothing 
of the kind. I will just tell you how I will manage it, 
while you are all here ; and you can give me your advice. 
I will take off a bed on that far side, and plant it with 
small rows of cabbage, lettuce, and radishes ; then I will 
n^ake the rest a nice flower-bed with a walk round it. But 
there are the edges, that is always the bother ; what can 



I make the edges of? Daisies would do ; but where can 
I get plenty ?' 

Mrs Smith engaged to furnish an unlimited supply of 
daisies; they had been growing so many years in her 
garden, that they would almost plant a field, she thought, 
^ they were divided. 

I'his difficulty surmounted, Frederick continued, 'I 
think I can find a climbing rose to grow over the door, 
and for this summer I will plant some scarlet runners, 
which are very pretty, and very useful too.' 

They all agreed that it was impossible to improve on 
this plan, and Frederick determiued to set about his work 
on Monday afternoon at the latest, perhaps in the morn- 
ing before breakfast 

The business thus far settled, Mrs Merton inquired how 
much of the furniture had bt'en saved from the fire to 
make the new apartments comfortable. There \%('re 
plenty of chairs, a table, and a chest of drawers, whiili 
had been the furniture of the ]):irlour of the old house, 
together with Mrs Williania's six silver tea-sp<K»U8 and her 
best tea-pot, but everything clue had perished, and 
amongst the rest the beds, the most indispensable of all. 
These must be supplied, and a few necessary articles of 
earthenware, &c. ; but Mrs Smith thought that the Binall 
sum which remained in Mrs Williams' hands, together 
with the twenty-eight shillings which Tom*s wages would 
amount to at the eud of the month, would be sufficient to 
purchase all they wanted. 

While Mrs B>urgess stood at her door, looking after her 
late visiters, a neighbour's head was popped out from each 
house immediately adjoining, and another woman, who 
unfortunately was too far off to join in the conversation, 
came up to the gate to know what all these people had 
been about. 

< You*ll have something like a lodger this time, Betty,* 
said the right hand neighbour, * when all these fine folks 
come to look at the house. Was not that Mrs Merton 
that*s just left you ?* 

' Yes, sure it was,* answered Mrs Burgess. 

' And who does she want lodgings for ?* 

*' Fer some woman called Williams ; I don't know her, 
but I doubt she*8 a faddy body, from the fuss they make 
about washing and cleaning. The house walls wont do 
for them without being colour-washed ! I'm almost sorry 
I let them have the rooms, for such folks are always a 
sight of trouble.' 

^ Wh^,* suggested the left hand neighbour, who was a 
brisk, tidy-looking young woman, ^it wont trouble you 
much, Mrs Burgess, if me likes to be fidgetty about her 
own rooms, and you're more likely to get your rent re- 
gular if she*s a respectable body, and has rich friends.* 

Betty acknowledged that there was something consola- 
tory in both these reflections, but especially the last; 
still she should have preferred some one more neighbour- 
like ; she did not want anybody^M. 

The matron from a distance now joined in the conrer- 
8atk>n : * Did you say Willuims ? ' inquired she ; ' 1*11 be 
bound to say it*s the Mrs Williams whose husband was 
killed at the fire at S about six weeks ago.* 

* To be sure it is!' exclaimed Mrs Burgess, a sudden 
light appearing to break in upon her mind ; ' what a block- 
head I was not to think of that befoie 1 They were talk- 
ing of the furniture being saved : it's the same, I*ve no 
doubt. What kind of person is she, Mrs Wilcox.^* 

' Why, I can*t say I know any harm of her particukr, 
but I always thought she and Williams too were very high.* 

'And what an end they've cume to,* said another. 
' Ay, pride must have a full.* 

' They've had somethuig to humble them before this,* 
continued Mrs Wilcox, with a mysterious shake of the 
head. * Have you never heard of the child of their's that's 
stone blind?' 

All exchanged looks ani exclamations, and they were 
proceeding to moralise at great length upon the evils of 
pride and the certainty of C<od*s judgments falling on a 
lofty spirit, when a terrible shriek from within called Mrs 
Burgess in haste to the kitchen. 
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There she found a scene of eonfusion which would have 
alarmed some people, but which was too common an 
occurrence in the family of Mrs Burgess to produce any 
remarkable effect upon her. When the children etummoned 
her she was in the kitchen busy washing. They seized 
the opportunity afforded by her departure to take posses- 
sion of the wash- tub, and it had proved upon the whole a 
fair source of entertainment. Will had charge of the baby, 
and he had contrived, by propping it up cleverly on the 
table, to hold it with one hand, so that it could splash in 
the water, while he with the other made a hither, and blew 
bubbles with his father's tobacco- pipe. This instrument 
was a specially forbidden toy, and as prohibitions were of 
little value in Betty's family, she had provided additionally 
for its safety by putting it in a secret nook, fairly out of 
the way of the children. But Will had been fortunate 
enough to discover the hiding-place which his mother had 
carerally selected for its concealment, and he drew it forth 
in triumph. Sally had been washing dolls* clothes, and 
as she found the water growing cold, she took up a basin, 
and proceeded to fetch some water, which was boiling on 
the fire, to the wash-tub. But, alas! the basin was heavy 
and hot, and just as she was alx>ut to pour it out, she lost 
her hold, and the basin with its scalding contents fell to 
the ground. Fortunately the children suffered little 
damage. WilPs foot caught a little of the boiling water, 
and b^ immediately set up the scream which brought her 
mother into the house. In the pain of the scald he let 
the baby slip, and it immediately joined its Uroentations 
to his, and Sally joined in the hubbub by crying vigorously 
over the broken basin at her feet. There was nothing 
irremediable in all this but the loss of the unfortunate 
basin, for which, accordingly, Sally received a tremendous 
box on the ear. One of somewhat diminished force was 
administered to Will, the baby was raised and shaken, 
and it being delivered to Sally, they were all turned out 
of doors together. Tranquillity was restored sooner than 
might have been expected. Will cried longer than the 
others, for his foot smarted a good deal. But it was not 
much scalded ; he jumped on till it was well again, and 
Mrs Burgess completed her washing without further in- 
terruption either from children or visiters. 



THE MYTH AND GODS OP GREECE, TUE EAST, 

AND THE NORTH. 
What varieties and forms of faith have been professed 
among the nations ! Gods many have received the inoense 
of homage— lords mnny have put the foot on the neck of 
countless sUvish devotees; in finmilies and legions have 
the fiilse gods descended upon our world — nor to them 
have all climes of our terrene abode been alike. On the 
woody height of Ida, Jove established his throne, nnd in 
conclave around him, assembled the classic deities of 
Greece ; therefrom they gazed on their smiling birthland 
beneath, as it lay in b^^tv, engirt by murmuring seas. 
In the hot east, the land of dark forests and the wild beasts' 
home, have risen, in grim majesty, the shapeless Jugger- 
naut and ten thousand more ; while, fierce and stem, in 
northern Europe reigned Odin, who ever loved the battles 
of heroes, and raised to honour the ghosts of the nobly slain. 

Mankind varies in aspect: pale-faced is the tenant 
of the icy zone — bronze-like is the hunter of the western 
forests — swart the children of the south. So with the 
fomilies of gods ; they vary as you pass from country to 
country; one class is seen to love the luxuriousness of the 
southern light and heat, another and fiir different class 
holds reign amid the gloom and the chills of an arctic oHme. 

In men's gods are embodied men's highest thoughts. In 
myth, as in a mirror, may be seen man's conception of 
deity, and of those realities that lie beyond the grasp of 
the senses, and beyond the apprehension of the unassisted 
soul. The gods of the nations are, indeed, dumb idols, yet 
they articulate the sublimest thoughts of nations. We may 
smile at the tales of myth, because of their apparent child- 
ishness, yet they who first enunciated them, did so from 
the depths of their soul, while the nations who first heard 



them believed them— and these nations, to this day, stand 
the peerless, and the most reputed for intellect in the 
annals of the past 

Before us are three families of gods, independent, distinct, 
Mid belonging to tlifferent lands. 

The Grecian gods, how graceful withal they seem ! And no 
wonder, for beauty and solemnity were what the GrecUn 
mind delighted b, and ever struggled to attain to. Greece 
was a fit mdle to the Grecian mind; beantTwasseeninthe 
vales and on the hill slopes, as they lay bathed in sunlight ; 
sublime were the monntams that stood and fh>wned, bleak 
and lone, in all the majesty of age. Not merely the temples 
but lUl the conceptions of the Greek &noy are lit np bj 
the light of beauty. With the gods, those offspring of fknej, 
such is eminently the ease. The poets, who fugned them, 
rose high above this cold and clayey world; and in the 
ethereal region, where they expatiated, they fiwhioned 
* the immortals ' in the moulds of a lofty and heated ima- 
gination. The sculptor gave to the poet's oonoeptaon a 
fixedness in the breathing stone, for his were 
* Statnes but known ftxnn shapes of earth 
By being too lovely fbr mortal birth.* 

And yet for all the varieties of form given to these airy 
nothings, still beauty and sublimity invested each as with 
a garment Scan the myth of Greece, and watch each 
form that is conjured up !---Jupiter, the fkther of gods, and 
Juno his stately queen ; Venus, the goddess of beauty, and 
Pallas unmatchea in wisdom ; Apollo of the unerring bow, 
and the swift-footed Iris. Here Oreads trip the mountain 
land ; in yon forest, taieath the aged oak, the Dryads 
dwell ; over the tinkUng stream bend the Naiads, as, gaz- 
ing on their mirrored fboes, they weave the water-liUes in 
their glowing hair. 

The gods of the east — thej are of a different stamp. 
There where a brazen sky arches overhead, in which a 
fiery sun rolls, shedding intolerable day, a life of languor 
is spent by the contemplative — ^indeed Ufb to them is but a 
lengthened dream. Such are they who have elaborated the 
eastern myth, and have forged the eastern gods. Wise have 
been these men of the east, seeing far into the mysteries of 
the material universe, and finr into the more mysterious mys- 
teries of the human soul. Hence the obscurity of Indian 
myth, for the Shasters are comprehensive of the -deepest 
thoughts that have been excogitated by the thinkers of the 
past .The nature of the gods is obeoiu^ lying hid, for the 
most part in cloud-land. 4dea added to idea, th^ig^t heaped 
on thought are all expressed by one individual image ; thus 
the cardinal fkcts in the history of the material universe, 
creation, preservation, and destruction, are represented by 
one being, crowned by three heads. In such a manner 
the fliots of nature find representation ; and as the philo- 
sophy of nature is in the east (klsely based, and as even 
the fhcts of nature are, for the most part accounted fbr 
erroneously, it happens, as a necessi^, that the mythic 
tales are ofttimes anomalous and absurd. While, super- 
added to this, fktalism, that all prevalent idea, has over- 
spread the general mind, and beneath it as a funeral pall, 
even the gods themselves are seen to repose, still, appal- 
ling, ghastly as death ! 

Over the warriors of northern Europe very different 
deities presided, and among them a very different myth 
prevailed. No deity was acknowledged, but such as had 
ever been ready to ring his bossy shield on the day of battle^ 
and lead forth his thousands to victory. There was no deity 
to invoke, but such as patronised the brave when his sword 
was unsheathed for slaughter. The myth is a tale of un- 
ceasing strife. 

Seen by themselves, the gods of the nations point out the 
countries that are thdr especial homes. See tbat band of 
gods in all the nakedness and beautv of their forms ! Ask 
them whither they have come ? Will they need to turn their 
stony eyes, and point their stony fingers to Greece, and < 
say, fVom yonder we oome ? Not so ; for though immove- 
able and dumb, they say, in an unmistakeable tongue^ 
* We come fh)m yon land of light and beauty.' These 
shapeless things, with heads joined to heads, with arms i 
iimumerable, and all over fantastica^y^^^f^ they tell | 
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the story of their birth, » We are the offsprinz of reverie, 
'wc come from among the dreamers of the east. One reivls 
the myth, he heirkens to the tales of 0«lin and TbOr. He 
says, * These arc the gods of no sickly enervated nice — they 
are the gods of tribes who have been narsed amid the 
storms — the sterile north is their homo.* 

Though, geographically considercnl, a comparatively 
short spaoe intervenes between the north of Europe and 
Greece, yet the myths peculiar to these regions present a 
striking contrast. The former is terrible as the hall of Val- 
halla, hung round with the blood-drenched shields of chief- 
tains, and strewed with the skulls of the slain. The latter 
ia bcAutifuI as some Grecian temple, built of the shining 
irarble, and adorned with graoefiii columns. The former is 
rrowning as the dark overhanging cliff that threatens and 
makes to shudder the wanderer who passes along its base, 
whilst the Utter is beautiful as the Vale of Tempo, when 
the sunshine of noon rests upon it» and the bees murmur 
amid its flowers. 

But though all delight to tread the fhiryland that is 
conjured into existence and filled with wondrous forms, 
yet vain it would be to make these deities the objects of 
adoration, and vain it reaHy proved Vhcn the tnal was 
made in their birthland. They were found to have but 
little controlling power over the popular mind, for scepti- 
cism soon grappled with them, and they shrunk and 
perished under its withering grasp. "Odin and Thor lived 
only during troublous times; when the light of peace 
rested on men, they began td pass away, like the mist of 
the morning when the sun looks abroad. Juggernaut 
and the other bidedus fonns of the east cannot stand; 
fioeptioism, like a purifying hurricane, will soon sweep the 
temples, and they .will be scattered like the dust of the 
summer thrashing-floor. But God, the liring God, who 
dwelletb in light inaccessible, in the secrecy of his pa- 
vilion, in know^v^ge and truth, who shall dethrone him? 
The hand o^ scepticism is outstretched to do it ! Sec ! it 
is blaaled, and withered falls ! 



EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Whbn a famous man dies and is consigned to the narrow 
resting-place forever, society gathers up the facts and in- 
cidents of hb life, just as the Romans gathci*e<l up the 
ashes and fragmentary bones of their kindred that had 
been oonsumed with fire ;. and these facts and inc'dents 
become like the inumed memorials of his b<>ing. The 
Kving man, garmented in the visible form of humanity, 
has gone away ; but the life of ihe man, and the thouglits 
that gave to his life a higher inspiration, dwell with us. 
We bring them together and erolh)dy them into a biogra- 
phical book, which is an ideal image of the great or good 
onn who has left us. Ebencs&or Elliot, the Korner of the 
English anti-oom law campaign, has fallen asleep in death ; 
and now it behoves us to create, from the fragments of his 
history and the coruscations of his mind, a representative 
ideal of the man and the poet so lately departed. The life 
of every man, if fully and truly written, would be an mstruc- 
tive lesson to all other men. We all should find in it 
something poftitively to admire or to pity, to imitate or to 
shun. The life of Ebenezer Elliot has not been one of 
more than ordinary incident ; and yet the character and 
genius of Elliot invest his career with an extraordinary 
interest. The evils of society or of life are certainly posi> 
tive in their nature, but they are as certainly only com- 
parative in their character. Hunger, and cold, and rag- 
gednesa, no matter how superinduced, would only be dis- 
agreeable oircumstances to the Calibans of humanity; 
what were they, we should like to know, in the thoughts 
of a brave, toiling, do^^-ntrodden man of genius? By the 
sufferer, with a mind circumscribed and limited in its 
operations and capacities, thin<;s are endured without any 
reference to or inquiry regarding correlatives or causes ; 
but to the enlightened and intelligent sufferer, suffering 
traced to its source often becomes the element of poetic 
passion. i 



* If Vm designed yon lordllnK's blavis, 
By nature's law desfgn'd ; 
why was an Independent wish 
E'er planted In my mind ? ' 

This was the soul of Bums^s questioning— the compati- 
bility of his nature with the oppression in which he found 
himself ; and the whole of his noble poem of * Man was 
made to Mourn,* is the shadow of a great working- man's 
spirit brooding over the degradations of iiis social state. 
It was the siiffering which Ebenezer Elltott endured that 
struck out the sparks, from which be lighted the halo of 
his fame. His love of nature made him a poet; his 
hatred of injustice and oppret«ion caused him, like Kor- 
ner, to sing his lays, and rush into the rift of moral com- 
bat at the Fame time. Ebenezer Elliott, in a humorous 
autobiographical sketch written in 1 8 II, refers to bis 
ancestrv, and truly, disguised in the funny rhetoric of the 
* Corn- law Rhymer,' there is an ancestry as noble in name 
and calling as that of Maccallum Mhore himself. His 
grandfather Elliott, he had reuson to believe, was descended 
from thieves that preferred the beeves of England, when 
they were more come-at-able than those of Scotland, and 
vice terta. Free-traders were they, who loved better the 
laws of the strong hand and stonthrief, than any laws that 
ever had signatures and seals appended to them. His 
grandmother's name was Sheepshank, and the was decid- 
edly from Scotland ; she had, however, considered herself 
' to be no sheepshank,* as they still say hi her faih^land, 
for she ruled her household with htroic hand, and wore, 
*tis said, a garment not her own. And what, we should 
like to abk, is there more plebeian in the Anglo-Saxon 
' SheepshanJc,' than in the aristocratic Campbell orCame- 
ron ? The Celtic cognomens have, indeed, a philological 
disguise that conceals their signification from the genera) 
people ; I ut Campbell means * Wry mouth,' and Cameron 
' Screwed nose,* not moredi^ifiedappellatives than Sheep- 
shank after all, although a little more elevated ; and what 
was the employment of all the Campbells, ttnd Camerons, 
and Howards, and Fitzherberts, a ftw centuries ago, but 
doing a more extensive^ trade, in the same line, with the 
Elliotts of the Debatenble Land ? 

The father of Ebenezer Elliott was a well e/*acated clerk, 
in an iron foundry at Masbro*,' in the parish of Rotlier- 
ham. Ebenezer was born^n the 1 7th 6f March, 1781} and 
when he was of sufficient age was sent to school On this, 
the world's'first stage of intellectual preparation, his ez- 
hihitioiis were those of downright boob}ism. He got 
tacked to a boy, who wrought out his ariihraetical pro- 
blems, and otherwise prompted him in the routine of the 
school ; and by this "means he 'floated to an ostensible po- 
sition, fur which he was not prepared, imd which, in his 
s^ate of ignorance, he could not sustain. In our common 
mode of education, the symbols of ideas are first taught, 
and then the t)npil is left to grope his way in life for ideas. 
Ebenezer ETIiott, while a boy at school, could not acquire 
even the rudiments of a common English education ; when 
he became m< re advanced in years, however, and had 
filled his mind with the iinag< s of things, he found no dif- 
ficulty in a«8ociatin^ those ideas with verbal and phonetic 
symbols. Unequal to the prosecution of abstract intel- 
lectual learning, Elenezer soon becan.e an expert and 
clever workman ; and, although uneqnal to climb in mind 
the ideal tortuosities of Parnassus, he was a famous truant, 
and vngaboiid, and ravenous plant oollector. Ebenezer 
Elliott's fii'st step upon the road to intellectual fame wns 
induced by the sight of an illustrated botanical work be- 
longing to his cousin. That book was the angel of his 
better life ; it effectually weaned him from the company 
of rude puddlei^ boilers, and casters, and drew him from 
the temple of which beer and brawls are common acci- 
dents. It pointed his way to a higher moral and intel- 
lectual world than he had hitherto seemed capable of 
appreciating, and developed his innate love of the beau- 
ful. Ebenezer Elliot married when very young; and 
being early the head of a household, Sf^lely dependent upon 
the labour of his hard hands, bread became in his eyes as 
.«-acred a thing as it is in the eyes of devout Mahommedaus. 
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He removed to Sheffiell with his family, and laboriously 
strove to support himself and them against the force of 
monopoly and misery; but the former with its miser 
hand paralysed trade, and paralvtic trade drove the artisan 
poet, It is said, into the arms of the latter. Elliott has not 
written an account of the darker episodes of his battle of 
life. It was a bitter struggle, and bred bitter and burn- 
ing thoughts, we are told. A few of these thoughts flajshed 
out indignant from the hot, hissing, iron nature of the 
poet ; but he has scorned to say in detail that he suffered. 
In gloom, the dark- browed, thoughtful, mechanic father 
stood, with his inactive but strong arms crossed on his 
heaving bosom, watching the first dawn of a prosperous 
morning ; and when it came, he rushed again, with stem 
Up and eye, into the social battle. His efforts were suc- 
cessful ; for when he had reached the meridian of life he 
was in affluence, and possessed a thriving business. One 
other swoop of vacillating trade again destroyed the branch 
of commerce in which he was engaged, carried away a 
large amount of his savings, and aroused him to convert 
his little counting-house into a poet's prophet chamber. 
The com -laws, he believed, had stood between him and 
his children*s bread, when he had to labour for them with 
his hands. The corn-laws had destroyed the means, he 
believed, by which he earned the comforts of his better 
days. As a politician, he detested those laws ; ^rson- 
ally, Jie liated them as the most deadly foe of his pro- 
sperity; and his wild, bold, vigorous lays, that touched 
the hearts of the ' bread-taxed ' like electric conductors, 
imparting to them a portion of the lightning that was in his 
own, won for him a high place amongst the British poets. 
The poetry of Elliott is not what is generally termed re- 
flective or philosophical ; it derives its life from the anti- 
thetical passions of love and hatred ; love for nature and 
beauty, and hatred of their converse in all their forms. 
The truant boy that could not perceive the orthographic 
powers, felt, and retained a strong sense of the power of 
nature. Vowels and consonants, married to those Roman 
and Italic diagrams called letters, could not penetrate 
into the sanctum of the boy's memory and love ; but the 
green woods of old England, where the beech and elm in 
their competition of beauty mirrored themselves in the 
pure impartial lakes, were his delight. The mystic tre- 
foil and the lover's myosotis, the blue bells that fairies 
make caps of, and the golden buttercups in which the 
purest dewdrops loved to hang — these and a hundred 
other vowels and consonants of nature's alphabet, made up 
to traant Ebeneser an ideal world — a world of beauty and 
of love. He could remember the flowers in all their varieties 
and modifications of beauty, and the aspects of raral na- 
ture were the familiar visions of his mind; and these 
memories he could cherish and reproduce in song when 
doomed to toil within the grim walls of a smoked factory. 
Intensity was one of the most pervading characteristics of 
Ebenezer Elliott's spirit ; his love for the country was as 
intense and fervent as was his hati*ed of those laws against 
which he hurled the indignation of his song. Are a fac- 
tory and a city home sufficient for the nature of man ? 
They were not sufficient for the Sheffield poet He struck 
at the iron for bread, and the ring of his anvil might have 
been merry music ; but the bread tax had made every 
second Mow a slavery, and had converted the bold ring of 
the hammer into a hammerer's groans. It was to the 
woods, and hedgerow paths, and country dells, that 
Ebenezer Elliott ran away to hold communion with the 
beautiful, and to recolm his spirit for the struggle of the 
free. In life, he loved to wander 

* Where the hedge side roses blow, 

Where the little daisies grow, 

Where the winds a-madng go, • 

Where the footpath mstlcs plod. 

Where the breeze-bowed poplars nod, 

Where the old woods worship God, 

Where His pencil paints the sod. 

Where the wedded throstle sings. 

Wliere the young bird tries his wings, 

Where the wailing plover swings, 

Near the runlets mshy springs. 

Where, at tiroes, the tempests roar, 

Shaldng dlstwit sea and shore ! 



These were the scenes amongst which the iron-workiB» 
man and the iron-handed iron-argumented politician k>T«d 
to roam of an evening, in order that he might oompet^ate 
his heart for its daily heavings and burnings under the 
consciousness of oppression. There is not an image io 
the above lyric fragment that can be said to contain to 
abstract idea. All the ideas are the observaUoos of a 
keen observer and lover, presented to us in the form of 
descriptive poetry. They are the pictures of Ebenezer's 
loves, as he sarw them in the hours of his silent bat wrapt 
communion with them. If Elliott had never been an anti- 
oom law rhymer, he would still have been one of our best 
descriptive poets. There is a terseness and vigoar in Im 
style, and a comprehensive grasp and compass in his 
imagery, that is very striking. He looks at February, for 
instance ; and then sitting down at his poetic eaael, with a 
few bold dashes, he presents us with this vigorous etchin» 

* Rlrers are torrents, vales and plains are lakes, 
When February draws her curtains down. 
Rain, rain ! The nniversal snow forsakes 
Moorland and mountain, forest, fsrm, and town. 
Rain, rain I It pours, it pours! Red landfloods drown 
Blue ocean's baffled tide. With calm cold frown. 
The cold grey rock, that saw death's cradle, wakea 
From his old dream of drowth, to find his home 
In doud-hung deluge. The old forest shakes 
His wrinkled forehcai o'er the whirling fbam 
Of inland sea; and with the haste that takes 
Life's sad last blessing, down the revels come 
Of sky and upland, mixed In cataract. 
That riotetb in waste like one who long hath lacked.* 

The ardent passion that Elliott entertained for nature, 
from her njinutest to her grandest forms, was as strong as 
Wordsworth's, although it was less ideal. He did not 
gaze upon a daisy until his imagination had transformed 
and magnified it into a star that sou?e sportive angel had 
shaken from the constellated corona that encirded his 
glorious head. He did not hang over'u until it created 
poetic emetions and images that stirred up *^o moaie of 
his soul, and pressed that music forth in thrilling utt^niiicc. 
He loved the daisy for what it was ; he kissed the dew 
from its pore lip, because it was a lowly child of earth, 
an unfallen, perfect creature of the immaculate, perfect 
God. The brave Ebenezer Elliott loved to rush forth to 
his old familiar haunts, and he delighted to linger amongst 
their sunbeams and shadows, and the power%il earnest- i 
ness of that love could attract us to linger with him. We 
must turn from the gentler to the sterner aspect of his 
nature, however — from the loving to the hating mood of 
his genius. Amongst the first productions of Mr.ElHott'i 
muse was a poem entitled, like Coleridge's moat beantiful, 
and the most beautiful of all ballads, * Love,' and a letter 
to Byron, which appeared in 1823. 

In 1832 appeared the 'Corn Law Rhymes' in a col- 
lected form, which, being reviewed in the ' Athenaeom' 
and * New Monthly Magazine,' the latter edited by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, presented to the notice of the 
English reading public a man who had already made him- 
self famous amongst his townsmen and the readers of 
* Tait's Magazine,* by his bold, fierce, vehement denon- 
ciations of the com laws. Politically, Elliott was a Radi- 
cal of the most fiery and uncompromising school ; and the 
ardour of his zeal, and the strength of his opinions upon 
the various principles of political economy, were inflamed I 
by the indignation and contempt which he felt for the 
taxers of the poor man's food. < TsU, hiss !' cried the old 
rugged-browed poet, as he pointed his nervous finder at 
the corn-taxing squires, and shook his indignation from it 
in vibrations o? scorn. * They hunt ! see, they hunt I' he 
cried, * and we are told ^at there is sometlung particu- 
larly manly in their favourite amusement, because it is ao 
image of war and barbarian neeessities. Perhaps, bow- 
ever, the manliness is all a sham. Perhaps they do not 
hunt lions. And perhaps insolence is the soul of the 
amusement, and no sham. Perhaps they are preservers of 
vermin. Perhaps their vermin devour the farmer's poul- 
try. Perhaps the farmer could get paid for the poultry 
devoured. Perhaps he has no widi to be ruined. Perhaps 
the worthies, being neck-preeerveB^ too, ^ his fences. 
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Perhaps they poach his rising wheat Perhaps they 
horsewhip him. Perhaps the horsewhipped is a free- 
holder. Perhaps he has a pitchfork in his hand, hot pre- 
fers a hiwsnit. Perhaps he wins his suit, and loses one 
hundred pounds for the honour of haying been horse* 
whipped by a nalaced pauper, or the ape of ene. Per- 
haps Raggabash imitates Ruffian, and gets up a hunt of 
his own, when the soene between him and justice requires 
a Hogarth to paint it.* These rapid interpolations, and 
Elliott's other tearing prose diatribes, generally preceded 
some strain of bitter lamentation, some pointed indict- 
ment, or some scornful denunciation against those whom 
he regarded as the oppressors of the poor, and whom he 
lived to see ranquished. 

Several years before the close of his life, Ebenezer 
Elliott, after having educated two sons for the English 
Church, and one to conduct his own business, besides 
having reared several daughters, retired from the bustle 
of busy trade to a little snuggery called Argilt Hill, near 
Bamsley, round which he wandered, and in which he sung 
his nervous lays, and where, in December, 1849, he laid 
him down in peace, and died. 

Elliott, although latterly in affluence, did not try to hide 
his origin beneath pragmatical airs and Saxony wool. 
* There are only two lines in my writings,* he says, ' that 
could enable the reader to guess at my condition in life. 
I wrote them to show that, whatever else I might be, I 
was not of the genus ^ dunghill spumer ; * for, in this Und 
of castes, the dunghill sprung, with good coats on thenr 
backs, are not yet generally anxious to claim relationship 
with hard-handed usefulness.* The poet was not ashamed, 
however, of his order, nor did he intermit the oppor- 
tunities which his genius and knowledge gave him to 
glorify that order. 

• Would they were written (and In hoanren they are), 
The patient deeds of men of low estate— 
Esteem'd so Utile, Imt so truly great I 
When will their modest beams be bail'd afar. 
And peaceftilly smile down the pomps of wur? 
Ah I when will labour's weary sons descry, 
ninmlnlng with lore an equal sky. 
The hoDonr'd rays of toil's etemiU star? 
I know that oar Redeemer lives; I know 
Ttiat well he marks our strife with want and fear, 
Onr long assured inheritance of wo ; 
I know that his good angels love to write 
Our humblest deeds in everlasting light; 
But here men toil for man's redemption here.* 

Ebenezer EUliott was one of those poets of which Shak- 
spere and Bums are the great luminaries. He was not 
highly w<n^-educated ; he gathered words himself unaided, 
in order that he might give his ideas to the worid. He 
had attained to nearly sixty- nine years of age when he 
died ; but he has left behind him a name which shall long 
be grratefuUy remembered by the class of which he was so 
distinguished an ornament. 



Original $ortTS« 

PENIEL. 
a nuHD wlUi hliD uttU Uie hwlitng of th* day.'-Gmn. xxxll. «. 

In the thick and dark oppression 

Of this life's turmoil and wo, 
I am wrestling with an angeU 

And I wUi not let him ga 

0, for strength to meet temptation ! 

O, tor will and power to know ! 
Give me strength to follow duty, 

Or I will not let thee go! 

Pleasure's siren voice has lured me, 

With her whispers sweet and low ; 
Passion has her spells cast o'er me, 

And slie will not let me ga 

And ambition's hand has pointed 

To the heights where laurels glow ; 
Envy too, at times, enchains me. 

And she Kill not let me go. 



Ignorance and pride stUl blind me, 
Doubts still sway roe to and tto; 

Sloth and Indolence yet bind me, 
And they wUl not let me go. 

Life, not llfe-in-death, give met 
Heart net shiggish, pulses slow ; 

Give me will, not wishes merely, 
Or I will not let thee go I 

Give me strength to firont opinion. 
And in love of trntli to grow ; 

Give me llt{ht, and love, and blcasii^E^ 
Or I will not let tliee get 

Give me strragth to wage the coml>af„ 
Though a worid should be my foe ; 

Strength I but strength to foQow duty. 
Or I will not let thee go I 

Stem resolve^ with cakn endeavour, 
Gaining strength from overthrow ; 

Grant such life be mine for ever, 
Or I will not let thee got 

See, Lord ! the day Is breaking, 
Homing breezes 'gin to blow ; 

Ilasto, oh, help ! my strength is failing, 
Bkss, oh, bless me ere thou go I 



OXADItO. 



THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF PUFFING. 

All the great interests of society, and the developments 
of science, and the progressive achievements of art, have 
individually assumed a species of extrinsic magnificence 
before they were considered worthy of general ol^rvation 
and criticism. Tlie nucleus^ the embryo, the midge that 
makes a mountain— the hair that has capacity to be spun 
into a cable — and all the numberless fundamental parts 
of mighty things, are originally too small, too minute of 
themselves io be generally observed and critically con- 
sidered ; and it is only when accretion has multiplied, ex- 
panded, accumulated, or increased the native elements of 
things into ostensible magnitude, that people's eyes are 
attracted to, and their hearts captivated by them. Of 
the two modes of discerning and judging all things in the 
material world, the superficial is the more general. Of 
all the monitors of the inward senses, the most commonly 
impressive is the outwardly grand — the intrinsic and 
essential, which are the same thing in the world of thought, 
constitute the polar regions thereof; they are either too 
high or too low to meet the common eye, and are only 
observed by the few adventui'ous philosophers who delight 
to wander alone into the secluded altitudes of observation, 
and who think it no loss patiently to analyse the consti- 
tution of an animalcuh^ and to wonder at it, without a 
host of gaping, gazing, sympathetic, neighbours round 
them. Mankind are far more inclined to utter the inter- 
jection * la ! ' or * oh !' or ' well I never V than to propose the 
possessive pronouns who? which? what? Probably ten 
thousand travellers, and ten thousand more, threw up their 
eyelids to the summits of the pyramids, and tossed down 
their carpets before the nose of the Sphynx at Luxor, 
before one thought of uttering the what, and the whence. 
If it had been possible for either of those oo-eflicients of 
Egyptian art to have retained a recollection of all the ex- 
pressions of salutation with which they have been greeted 
by their multitudinous visiters, who can doubt that air- 
bubble bursts of unfelt wonder and admiration would have 
constituted the material of their memories ? Independent 
minds inquire only, the satisfied crowd conform — the in- 
dividual judges, the mass wonders. 

No man of observation, no man of philosophy, will deny 
at this day that humanity in the general is a ^>odnatured 
easy fellow, who feels it to be more agreeable to skim the 
outside of things, with the eyes on each side of his nose, 
than to analyse the qualities of things with the eyes of 
particular scrutmy. He infinitely prefers * to be taken in 
and done for* by the clamorous and cheat-iloqueni thun- 
ders of ostentatious impudence, than to take upon himself 
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the barden' iuiS grkvity of thought He will be one of a 
flock of geeso or ikheep, to rat grass with bis neighbours 
for fasliion^s sake, or declare that -the yelp of a fox is 
sweeter than the song of the nightingale, if such is a gene* 
ral cackle, rather than be an eagle and soar alone to the 
sun. A hollow colossus made of brass, appropriate metal, 
because it filled his kye, and played upon the tympanum ; 
of his bump of wonder, possessed a greater share of man's ' 
veneration than did the living Arcuimcdes, whose great | 
brain was dashed 6ni by a barbarian's brand, and whose 
body was shuffled into a ditch at Syracuse. 

Man is essentially a puffihle and puffious animal ; past 
history, and contemporaneous history, and particular his- 
tory, and general history, together with all hbtory, are 
clear and decided upon this fitct of moral philosophy. In 
rhetoric, the inflated has always been preferred by the 
vulgar crowd, to the correct ; in music, the wind of song 
has ever swelled out to a wider domination over the gene- 
ral sense than the soul of song ; while the promissory has 
always maintained its position twenty- five degrees above the 
performitory in the national political veneration. I'he lip- 
courtesy of legislators is an element of more enduring and 
extensive fame than Chelr ilbts. *^he most magniloquent 
puffers of their own prowess amongst the savages of the 
east and west obtain a more eggregious consideration 
amongst their confreres than do the patient squaws who 
cultivate the yams and maize, and dare not even call it 
honourable so to do. And what, we should like to ask, is 
the whole mythological literature but a series of puffing 
advertisements, thrown from the primeval past into the 
cloister windows and schools of posterity ? Heliogabalus 
built himself a temple and an altar, and Jupiter very likely 
was the person who had set him the example. Both had 
impudence enough to consider themselves persons in the 
superlative degree ; and they asked the gullible world to 
glorify their lie, and worship them ; and the world, when 
it saw them Seated in petrified magnificeiioe upon their 
sculptured ihrones, uttered the usual oh ! aiK^ahl and did 
you ever! until the next most potent puff arose to play a 
new spring upon the gamut of credulous wonder. It was 
the puff general that JEAop had in his eye when he 
sketched the history of that < gnat on the bull's horn.* It 
was your ambitious little bladder that is always trying to 
blow itself up into a bidleon, and from whose wind every 
household has been piit somewhat out of tune. It was the 
puffs sinister that Shakspere delineated in the crown- 
winning Regan and Goneril — honesty that was strangled 
in the lovely Cordelia—and mankind in general that would 
be cheated, was cheated, befooled, and laughed at in Lear. 

Benjamin Franklin has often been characterised as the 
most worldly of all philosophers, and *Poor Richard's 
Almanac * has been quoted a million times to prove the 
fact. ' See, he calls this vade mA;um of his philosophy, this 
Philadelphian almanac, the way to wealth,* cry the critics; 
and he is forever inculcating*principles of thrift, economy, 
prudence, and honesty, to bis disciples. 

• Early to bed, early to rise. 
Makes a mun healthy, wealthy, and wiao.* 

* Honesty is the best policy.* Oh, ye advertisefs of slop 
clothes, coffee, and pills, listen to this philosopher — listen 
to this man who wrote and printed books, and brought 
down lightning from the clouds - listen to this economist, 
\^:ho sought to supersede rushlights with sunbeams, and 
uhom men, in the plenitude of their simplicity, have 
termed a worldly philoeopher; ho declared conjunct 
honesty and industry to be the way to wealth ! The moral 
and legitimate way they may be — the highroad without 
crooks and turns in it — but the speedy and common way, 
the near cut over stiles, you know they are not. If Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who looked into human nature with the 
eye of a * Censor-morum,' and who could perceive in it 
the subtle permeation of gullibility as clearly as he dis- 
cerned the permeation of the electric fluid in all nature; 
if he, we say, had only uttered imperative! v to posterity 
the one word * puff,* he would have deserved more of the 
veneration of the mammonocracv than he will ever obtain 



for all those aphorisms which inculcate moral and iudcu- 
trial activity. 

The art of puffing, like all civilised arts, had its origin 
in a small and very modest way. It began with a sort of 
hyperbolical figure in^'roparison—grew with Uie growth 
of ideas and language into a state of admirable inflation — 
and then it extravagated into its present efflorescence of 
incoherent verbosity and singular consummateness of igno- 
ranccy -presumption, and impudence. The art of pufiBng, 
like society, has had its epochs ; in the chivalric era it 
consisted of brag and bluster ; in this commercial age it 
is made up of mystification, arrant fal^ehood, and ftice. 
In Homer and the ' Amidis de Gaul,' puffs-chivalric blos- 
som like the air-bubbles on boiling lava. In the *• Timi-s,* 
on peripatetic vans, and posted on the sheds that circura- 
vallate mason-work in transitu, puffs commercial disgrace 
our modem language. Tandarus and PoUoniua a'ere puffs 
secondary-^old parasites that blew hot or cold according 
as the royal weathercock pointrd; and Hector and 
Achilles were puffs primary, men whohe trumpeters were 
always alive while themselves lived. What a lack of the 
modeftty of true merit docs tho dialogue between Priam 
and Thetis* martial sons denote, as, looking at each other 
in the tent of the latter, the air-bladders of their vanity 
were swollen up. 'Tell me, you heavens,' saj-s soft- 
heeled Achilles, * in which part of his bod> shall 1 destroy 
him? Whether there, there, or there? that I may give 
the local wound a name, and make distinct the very broich 
whereout Hector *s great spirit flew ; answer me, heavem.' 
* Hencefortli guard thee well,* says the braggart Trojan in 
reply, 'for I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; 
but, by the forge that stithied Mars his helm, 1*11 kill thee 
everywhere, yea, o*er and o*er.' 

It must be apparent to eVer}' one of our readers by this 
time that * puffity,' signifying the essential and oi^nal 
element of all puffs,' is, like gravity, the basis of a subtle 
philosophy; is, in fact, an original po%ver of the mental 
eoonomy, developed and made manifebt in nuroberiees 
ways. In the chivalric era men puffed to acquire Cime, 
but in these latter days men puff to gain gold. A feather in 
an iron- headed warrior *s cap repaid him for a day's fight- 
ing and a week*8 braggadocio, but nothing but money in 
his purse can satisfy the modem magniloquent for making 
himself a scorn to the educated and the true. In days uf 
old and in these 'grl^ner* times, the' principle of puffing 
was identical, but the point of divergence and the degree 
of difference between diem is this, that the former, who 
was contented with the wind of a royal mouth for reward, 
robbed no more simple gull than himself in the voracity 
of his acquisitiveness ; the latter is the' charming snake 
of humanity, and bevrilders and dazsles that he* may 
victimise. There was a tine when our melcbant fathers 
spoke of the ' honour of craft,' and when the rude, stem, 
virtues of the burgher corporations armed their members 
with more than individual strength in integrity and inde- 
pendence, but now the very word craft has changed its 
signification, and means anything' but excellent material 
and superior workmanship. All our merchants do not 
now stand calmly at their doors, and in the brotherhood 
of business smile to see customers thronging a brother 
tradesman*s shop. They do not all now content them- 
selves with the fair traffic that merit and honest dealing 
bring, for, in addition to competition in the puff- pastry oi 
nuiuufacture, there has sprung up a race of competition 
in the imponderable vendage of advertisement, that out- 
mystifies the transcendentiUists, and revolves, like the belt 
of Saturn, far beyond the fphere of grammar. 

Skilful anglers are always well acquainted with the 
moral tendencies of fishes; they know in what weather 
and with what particular piscataceous tribes cowdung-bobn 
are good bait, and when a gilt fly ' will take.' It is the 
same with your modem puffer ; he knows that one strik- 
ing, crushing word taken captive at random from some 
Greek or Latin lexicon, and tagged to the nomenclature 
of anytliing that Englishmen can buy, is worth a thousand 
honest, sturdy substantialities in order to its sale ; aitd 
that anything with a name, generalised and beslobbered 
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with pretensions, will slide down the throat of that will- 
be* duped anaconda, the public, while merit, standing on 
its own honest foundation, will scarce be noticed for its 
honour *s sake. Oh, who An tell the number of tons of 
oil, of humble Italian vintage, that after passing through 
the refining worm, and being dubbed ' Macassar,* have 
flowed over the hirsute glories of brainless bucks and 
belles, at the rate of three and sixpence sterling the 
ouncs ? or how many tons of lard, which being ruthlessly 
torn from the bosoms of Irish pigs, and transmuted by 
mercantile hocus-pocus into scented * grease of bears,* has 
glistened on the bumps of fashion's bumpkins at ten shil- 
lings sterling per pound avoirdupois? A name, a mono- 
syllabic, unpronounceable, inappropriate name, is equal to 
seventy-five per cent of the profits of a puffed-up trade. 
Cosmogulpelican over the door of a devil*8-dust garment 
establidiment is equal to a hundred clergymen's certifi- 
cates of honesty and skill ; and Eureka shirts, Zetetiqne 
priae shirts, Sans-pli shirts, and Porizo ditto, are sure to 
find their way to the breasts of patriotic Englishmen, as if 
the outlandish character of these Hellenic, French, and 
Italian adjectives made them believe that they .grew on 
foreign bushes, and were not made in the garrets of Lon- 
don at twopence halfpenny each, like less pretending gar- 
ments. 

PufiSng, as an element of trade, has its calculable value 
as well as any other commodity. Our readers may smile, 
but we tell them that the pufiing merchants of London eitLy 
know how much per cent of profit a thousand pounds worih 
of puffs will return, as well as they know how much profit 
there is on a thousand ponnds of tea. It is an expensive 
but it is a profitable subterfuge in business. A man just 
roquires to have a common or inferior commodity, to mus- 
ter a vast amount of universal pretension, to expose his 
ignorance and impudence in the advertising columns of 
the newspapers, and he is sure to succeed. The gulli- 
mots of home commerce are always ready for the newest 
pufis, which rise, like air- bubbles on water, from the 
depths of obscurity to the snrface of socie^. A man may 
be seen to-day discussing, on the top of an inverted porter 
cask, the delectable and inspiring qualities of cold water, | 
and to-morrow, having rigged himself in the panoply of a ' 
pulf, he may be claiming to be, in the following style, the | 
Masanielk) of grocers : ' Isaac Ironsinthefire in fact has 
completely revdutionised the coffee trade; he has went to 
the blue mountains of Jamaica, and selected the moun- 
tain berry, which is aromatic without being pungent, and 
goes twice as far as any other coffee.' The major propo- 
sition of this syllogistic puff is that * Isaac Ironsinthefire* 
has revolutionized the coffee trade, and (he major infe- 
rence pervading the whole of it is, that everybody should 
buy his coffees. There are two minor propositions, how- 
ever, and they are these, that Isaac Ironsinthefire is a 
great traveller, and that he has discovered a coffee whose 
petietirian powers, though not perhaps equal to his own, 
are equal to those of any two other coffees hitherto dis- 
covered. There never was a great revolutionist or great 
man in any line, however, who had not to contend with 
legitimacy and prescription, and such also seems to be the 
fortune of the above wonderful person. The following 
exquisite moruau of advertisement seems to mysteriously 
shoot its darts at the rising stars of the Ironsinthefire 
order — 

* Ck>VFES A8 m Mateikx.— From sxperhnentswe have made on the 
rariona kinds of OoffBO, we hare arrived at the fact that no one kind 
posseans strength and flavonr. If it has strength it wants flavoiir, if 
it has flaronr it wants strength, and as nobody knows this but us, the 
consmner cannot obtain really fine coffeo flpom anybody else, at any 
prtee.> There is ore transcendently peculiar adrantnffe we possess 
oTer other houses— our roasting apparatus being constructed on de- 
cidedly sdentifle principles, whereby the strong aromatic flavour is 
preaerred, which in any other roaster is destroyed. The awfully rapid 
and every moment acoeleratinif -demand for our coffees has caused 
groat excitement in the trade, and several audacious unprincipled 
houses have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
But they cannot, we tell the public; and our Mixture of Four 
Countriea. we think it riglit to say. Is a discovery of our own, and, 
therefore, the proportions are known to no other honse. We will sell 
them in future as * Gander's Transmarine Mixture,* at Is. 8d. and Is 4d. 

We trust the reader can appreciate the style, the logic. 



and the pretension of this elegant tissue of phonetic sym* 
hols. My, did you ever ! their coffee roaster is made on 
'decidedly scientific principles!' well, I never! It is a 
blessing, to be sure, to hear that there are decided princi- 
ples anywhere; and even a coffee roasting apparatus of 
decidedly scientific principles in a puffing establishment is 
something to talk about anyhow ; but we, simple souls, 
have always thought that any coffee- merchant with money 
in his purbo could procure such a machine, and perhaps, 
reader, so do you. I'his potentate of the coffee-mill has 
attained, by his own profession, to a most wonderful power 
in the art of compounding. He outrivals the autocrat of 
the Russias, and the annexationists of the great Western 
Republic. They steal countries and attach them to their 
territory with irun grappling hooks; but he has a ' mix- 
ture of four countriets' which he is determined to sell at 
* twentypence and sixteenpence.* 

In all the branches of puffing there is none, we opine, 
in which it figures with more heartlessness than in that 
of pill- vending. With an audacious mendacity that is 
only paralleled by want of feeling, a couple of daring ad- 
venturers will discuss the modes of fortune- making some- 
thing in the following manner : 

* Well, Tom, what is the use of us selling calico behind 
this old cove's coimter when we might be riding in our 
carriage?' 

' What is the use? Why, it is an abuse of time and 
power, if the thing you mention is practicable in any way, 
Ned,' replies Tom. 

' Yes, it is practicable, and pufiing is the mode,' says 
Ned, laying his'finger on his acute nose. 

* But we must have something to puff,* answers Tom, 
with a philosophical wink. 

* Ah,.je8, 1 have provided for that, Tom. I have acci- 
dentally found in the gabardine of an old Jewish Rabbin, 
who came from Jerusalem on a mission of great import, 
and who, dying of apoplexy in Rosemal'y Lane, was in- 
continently stripped of his garments, which were imme- 
diatelv sold in Rag-fair — I have found, in the^ pouch of 
this old man, whose coat I purchased, the receipt for the 
pills which Methuselah used, and which preserved him 
against every malady, an* which will cure every conceiv- 
able disease. We have only to make this wonderful dis- 
covery known to the hosts of dyspeptics, asthmatics, and 
rheum-racked wretches, who are dying, and have money, 
and our fortune is made.** 

' Then go it, Ned!' cries Tom. 

And Ned does go it, gentle reader, and Tom too ; they 
compoimd dough and magnesia into- pills; puff in the 
public prints like a shoal of whales; acquire thousands of 
pounds sterling by their traffic; sell the fictitious Rabbin's 
receipt for three thousand pounds more ; and then retire 
into the respectable recesses of private life with their 
carriages and splendid mansions. 

One purgative manufactory m the Great Metropolis, 
advertises to have paid £160,000 in one year for govern- 
ment stamps. And another vender of the universal 
Hygienic restorative-pill and ointment medicines, dis- 
burses upwards of twenty thousand pounds annually for 
puffing advertisements. The puff who blows the trumpet 
of fame anent a chimney curing syphon, or who declares 
that his*odontiferous unction restores the youthful com- 
plexion, is innocence itself compared to the heartless 
wretch who, knowing not the difference between a cathar- 
tic and emetic, presumes to tell the death-stricken that he 
can cure them of every malady, and who takes from them, 
through the influence of hopes that dazzle to betray, for 
his compost of bread and jalap, the last farthing they 
possess to soften the pillow of pain. 

The puffs economical, which appertain more to the 
clothing business than any other, has produced, it may be 
remaiked, a new phasis of our poetical literature. <Tho 
donkey wot wouldn*t go and see Mrs Jarley's waxwork 
show,* does not stand alone in this sublunary sphere of 
misdirected donkeys ; or why should the Leed*s Apollo, 
seizmg his lyre, made of etherealised (vulgarly, starve^) 
tailors* ribs and hamstrings, and idealising the sublime 
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c«»lloquy of two dwellers in creation^s round, give forth 
from his bursting soul the following strains of comm*uda^ 
tiou and direction? 

• Dear me, I much admire 

That dress of master Walter's ; 
Indeed yofor clever tailor's skill 
The boy's appearance alters. 

Bnt really taltors charge so hi<li ; 

Who do voa patronUo? 
The otlier freely now repHe<l, 

Pray let me Just advise. 

Look at my own good winter suit, 

Tlie neat drees of my son- 
Yon have a fomily yourself— 

Step down to Kumber one. 

lio other house I recommend. 

For clieapncea. taste and skill. 
None can excel Snip Patch's fiimo, 

Extending widely stIU.' 

The philosophy of common sense — that grand eorree- 
tive of humbug and hyperbole— is the only instrument 
that we can imapne capable of rending the veil from 
puffery, and drivmg it from this world into its native 
nothingness. Yet common sense, being one of the most 
uncommon appertainments of the human mind, and not an 
acquirement but a native gift, we cannot predicate a speedy 
emancipation from the dominion of the puffs. Let this be 
borne in mind, if possible, by all who may read this nrticle, 
that men, by the embarking of their capital in the pufiSng 
market, and their honesty on the sortW^ of commerce, 
have speedily realised fortunes, while heneet practical 
tradesmen, who would seom to cheat or lie, have been 
driven from their legitimate business by their unhealthy 
competition. Honest advertisements are commercial ne- 
cessities ; puffs are gilded flies for gudgeons, decoy ducks 
for silly geese, melancholy evidences of the declining 
morality of the men who embark in trade, illustrations of 
the universal tendency to wonder and believe. 



BIRDS OF THE MONTHS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS.— FEBRUARY. 

BY H. Q. ADAMS. 

' The sunbeams on the hedges lie, 

The south wind murmurs summer sofr; 
The maids hang out white clothes to dry. 

Around the elder-ekirted croft: 
A calm of pleasure listens round. 

And almost whiq>ers winter by; 
While ftmcy dreams of summer sonnd*, 

And qnlet rapture (Ills the eye,*^C'tart, 

Thr peasant-poet of Northamptonshire, than whom there 
is no truer pamter of nature, and whose poetical allusions 
to the feathered creatures we have somewhat overlooked 
in these papers of ours, has here depicted one of the most 
pleasant of the changeful aspects of this month-—* Feb- 
ruary fill-dyke,* as it is sometimes called, and deservedly 
called ; for of all the sloppy, miry, muddy seasons of the 
year, this is surely the most so. There is a constant 
sound of dripping, dropping, and splashing in one's ears ; 
and to venture forth without a pair of gutta pereba— -some 
people will have it gutta perls — soles and an umbrella 
would be downright madness. Talk of * babbling brooks' 
— every gutter has become one ; and for a sight of a foam- 
ing cataract you have only to go to the next drain. The 
naiades and other water-sprites are now the presiding 
genii of our daily walks. We seem made up of * aqueous 
humours ; ' and when 

* The sunbeams on the hodi;P8 lie,* 

which, to be sure, is not often, we almost fancy that we 
shall melt away, like those huge piles of dirty snow, the 
leavings of January, which have been thrown off the tops 
of houses, and shovelled up from the paths and doorways, 
and which have so frail a tenure of existence that they 
are, indeed, *■ here to-day and gone to-morrow.* But the 
birds ! what of the birds of the month P Why, curious 
catechist, we are all birds — ay, every unfcathored biped of 
us; and we belong to the natural order called Wadera 



lucky for us if we be not Plungers and Divers, Spoonbills 
and Shovellers. All cleanly housewives would desire that 
we should be Scrapers, in the verb active sense of the 
word ; and, for our own par^we are greatly indined to 
join the family of Skulkers, not caring to go abroad into 
such a worid ot slip-slop. But, hark ! was Uiat the Missel 
Thrush chanting so loudly a welcome to the coming spring ? 
Oh, then we may be sure that there are vernal indicmtions 
— signs of promise ; the elder-tree is beginning to disdoee 
its green buds, and the catkins of the ha Eel to adorn the 
bare hedges ; and, lof there is a burst of sunshine coming 
from behind that uproUed curtain of clouds — how it glad- 
dens and glorifies every object until, true enough, as Clare 
sings, 

•A cjilm of pleasure listens round. 
And almost >»hii]ierft winter by.* 

We were speaking of the song of the M issel Thru«h ( Tmrtims 
Viicivoru$)y and a loud, clear song it is; not so rich and melo- 
dious as that of its near neighbour, the common Thmsh, 
OP Mavis, as the old writers love to call it, but a much 
more bold and defiant strain, so to speak. It seems to 
glory in the strife of the elements, does this bird, and 
strives to make itself heard amid the tempestuous msh- 
iag and roaring of the wind, the creaking and groaning of 
the trees, and the hiss and rattle of the pelting hailstones. 
Hence he has been often called the Storm C>>ck and tlie 
Screech Thrush. Oh, he is a brave bird, and worthy of 
the lines which Charlotte Smith has addressed to hhn :— 

* The winter solsUce scaree b past. 

Loud is the wind, and hoarsely sound 
The mill streams In the swelling l>last. 

And cold and humid Is the f^round ; 
When to the Ivy that embowers 

Some pollard tree or shclt*rini^ rock. 

The troop of timid warblers floA, 
And, shuddering, wait fbr milder hours: 

While thou, the leader of Uielr band. 

Fearless, salnt'st the opening year. 
Nor stay'st till blow the breezes bland. 

That bid the tender leaves appear. 
But on some towering elm or pine, 

Waving elate thy daundess wing, 

Thou Joy'st thy love-notes wUd tossing, 
Impatient of St Valentine. 

Oil, herald of tlie spring ! while yet 
No Hareb^ scents the woodhmd lane. 

Nor Starwort feir, nor Violet, 
BMves the l>leak gust and driving rain. 

Tis thine, as through tlie coppice rude 
Some pensive wanderer sighs along. 
To soothe him with a eheerftil song, 

And tell of hope and fortitude. 

For thee then may the Hawthorn bush, 

The Elder and the Spindle-tree, 
With all their various honours blush, 

And the blue Sloe abonnd for thee 
For thee the coral Holly glow, 

Its armed and glossy leaves amo^g. 

And many a branelied Oak be hung 
With thy pellucid MUtletoe. 

Still may thy nest, with lichen Uned, 

lie hidden from the invading Jay, 
Nor truant boy Its covert findv 

To bear thy callow young away ; 
So tlitu, preoursor still of good. 

Oh, herald of approaching spring I 

Slialt to the pensive wanderer sing 
Tliy song of hope and fintitade.*^ 

Beside the names mentioned above, this bird is also 
sometimes called the Orey or Holm Thrush ; it is a per- 
manent resident in this country, and is pretty generally 
distributed, but, being a shy bird, naturalists have had 
some difiiculty in observing it with sufficient closeness for 
an accurate description of its habits. Wood, in his ^ Bri 
tish Son^- Birds,* gives many interesting particulars re- 
specting it, and says that * it always pours forth its strains 
at a very great elevation, on one of the loftiest trees the 
neighbourhood afibrds. It commences its song early in 
the year, generally in February, but sometimes in Janu- 
ary, and at that season, although not so thrilling as that 
of many other birds, it has indescribable charms to the 
ornithologist ; and, indeed, I know few pleasures greater 
than that afforded by hearing it send forth its mvlodv 
from a lofty Beech-tree on the delighted neighbourhood. 
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find ioyiting, as H were, the balmy air of spring to spread 
its genial influenoe over the earth/ He also alludes to 
the fiact, not generally noticed, that it is one of those birds 
which show a decided predUectton for one spot, returning 
year after year to incubate on the same tree, owing, as he 
says, to a JmU devdoymcnt of the on^iM of ItikaJbHtlttuen 
and Localiitf — rather a fanciful theory this, about the oor- 
reetnees of which we guess there will be some little diffe- 
rence of opinion among our readers; we, however, are 
neither prepared to defend nor assail it. According to 
Mr Wood, who seems to have observed the bird more 
cloeely than most naturalists, the nest of the Missel Thrush 
IB a large, loose, and not over compact structure, made of 
dry grass, hay, or bents, and lined with fine grass, some- 
tunes adorned with wool, paper, rags, stuck loosely on the 
ontside, so that it is anything but a model of symmetr}-, 
yet admirably adapted for its intended purpose and situa- 
tion, the latter beiug invariably the cleft of a tree, with 
the colour of the branches of which the wlute moss, hay, 
&c., of the nest closely assimilate. In defence of its home 
and little ones, this bird is very courageous, so much so, 
it is said, that few, even of the bold and predaceous Falcon 
family, dare attack it while guarding those sacred objects. 
Hence an anonymous writer hath written — 

* As patriots ffOATd their coantnr from the steps 
or some proud tyrant and his lawless band, 
Who, on the broad arena of the world. 
Like gladiators, fight for prise and phinder, 
* And tfpntA deetmction o'er a sroillnff land ;* 
So, danntleas, guards the Storm Cock his lored home, 
Ills mate, his young, bis nest, from prowling Hawk.* 

Having thus commenced our paper with a member of 
the family jTiireitfics, Turdiue Birds or Thrushes, it will 
perhaps be best for us to give some account of the other 
individuals <d that mellifluous group of songsters which 
are known as British Birds. The most common of them, 
as well as the most deservedly popular, on account of its rich 
melody, is the Garden or Song Thrush (Turdu$ MmicuSy 
or TurduM Hofimtis, as some naturalists call it), the small- 
est bird ef the family, and a constant resident amen^ 
us. Every one of our readers must be familiar with its 
melodious song, heard to most advantage, perhaps, at 
early morning-tide, when the dew-drops are vet glittering 
amid the meadow-grass, and making the hedgerow banks 
look as though stuoded with diamonds. Amid the fresh- 
ness and serenity of that hour, when the day is yet in its 
infancy, and the hfiman heart rejoices in acconhmoe with 
nature, in the near prospect of increasing waimth and 
sunshine, how sweet is it to listen to the matin song of 
this bird, poured out upon the fresh brecEC of morning! 
so full, and rich, and melodious is that * sweet jargoning,' 
as the old writers have it, that we can scarcely believe it 
to proceed from the throat of a little feathered musician 
scarcely nine inches in length, but rather from some deftly 
fashioned instrument, touched with surpassing skill. In 
some such channel, we remember, did our thoughts run, 
awhile since, when, in our morning walk by the woodside 
and o'er the flowery lea, we listened, as, from copse and 
hazel-shaw, the Thrusirs song burst forth, a perfect stream 
of harmony, that floated down the vale, as though to call 
the cottagers to bless and praise the Lord before they 
went forth to their daily labour, and when we addressed 
' A Sonnet to the Thrush,* of which we here venture to 
give a transcript : — 

A flute-like melody is thine, Thmsh! 

Full of rich cadences, and clear, and deep ; 
Upon the sense it cometh like a gosh 

Of perfume, stolen by the winds that sweep 

Where spice-isles gem the bosom of the deep: 
At eariy mom, and 'mid the evctide's hush, 

Pouring thy mellow music, thou dost keep 
From out the Lilac-tree or Ilawthom-bnsh : 
I lore thee for the love thou bear*st the lowly. 

The cottage garden is thy fav'rite haunt ; 
And in those hours, so calm, so pure, so holy, 

It erer is thy pleasure forth to chant 
Thy lilithesomo psoana, seeming as it were 
lliy wish to make all good and happy there. 

We are toM by Mr Wood, that ' the Garden Thrush 
is a very polite biid, and before it begins the affairs of the , 



day, its good morning b proclaimed in its loudest tone, and 
duly answered by its associates. Very soon after this, 
they are in fuU song, and shortly joined by the rest of the 
vernal chorus.' And he goes on to say that, ' Charming 
as is tie song of the bird in its native haunts, nothing is 
more disagreeable than to hear its tame and mutilated 
strains in confinement ; and, indeed, there can be no ex- 
cuse for keeping it in confinement, except in lax^ towns 
and cities.* But why this exception ? 

•No sra 
Swells like the bosom of a bird set free,' 

says Wordsworth ; and it is surely an act of great cruelty 
to confine so naturally joyous and free a creature as this 
within the narrow compass of a cage. What though you, 
Mr Wood, may have * derived as much pleasure from 
hearing birds in cages in fovnt, as you have in their native 
woods in the country ; ' ^et we, for our part, cannot think 
it right to find gratification in that which deprives even a 
bird of liberty and enjoyment. What says Chaucer upon 
this sulject? — 

* Take any tifrd, and pat It in a cage, 
And do thy best and utmost to engage 
Tlie bird to knre tt; give it meat and drink. 
And every dainty lioasewifo can l>ethink. 
And keep his cage as cleanly as yon may. 
And let it be with gilt never so gay; 
Yet had this bird by twenty thousandfold. 
Rather l>e in a forest wild and cold. 
And feed on worms and snch-Uke wretchednev ; 
Yea, ever will he tax his whole address 
To get out of the cage as best he may— 
His liberty the bird dedreth aye.* 

The Thrush is one of those birds which we most frequently 
see in a state of confinement ; its rich and varied song, 
and its great powers of imitation, render it a very desir- 
able inmate of the aviaiy or the cage. The German na- 
turalist, Dr Bechstein, in his ' Natural History of Cage- 
Birds,' says, that, * with care and properly varied food, it 
may be preserved in captivity five or six years.' Mr Wood 
tells us that, ' when put into a very large aviary, it is a 
lively, interesting, and even happy bird ; but it is despi- 
cable to see it put into a cage of a foot square, and shame- 
ful in those hard-hearted individuals who place it in such 
a situation ; ' and yet thus it is that the poor Thrush is 
most frequently lodged when taken under the protection 
of man. There it sits, with rumpled feathers, moping in 
its little box, in which is scarcely room to expand its 
pinions, once buoyant and glossy, now clogged with dirt, 
and heavy and dingy ; and the bright eye is dimmed, and 
the sweet voice, although still melodious, has lost that 
fresh and joyous tone which liberty alone can give. Tis 
a sad picture ; we will look upon it no longer, but turn to 
the bird in its wild and happy state : — 

* Hark how the air rings 1 

Tis the Mavis rings, 
And merrily, merrily sonnds her voice. 
Calling on valleys and bills to rejoice: 

For winter is past. 

And the stormy blast 
Is hast'nlng away to the north at last,* 

as it runs in that charming book, the * Miiibtrelsy of the 
Woods.* But our readers are doubtless desirous of seeing 
what sort of a nest this sweet songster makes ; here is a 
picture of it, drawn by Clare :— 

•Within a thick and spreading Hawthorn-lush, 

That overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard flpom morn to mom a merry Thrush 

Sing hymns to sunrise, and I drank the sound 
With Joy; and, often an intruding guest, 

I watch'd her secret tolls fh)m day to day. 
How true she warp'd the moss to form a nest, 

And modell'd it within with wool and clay ; 
And by and by, like Heath-bells gilt with dew, 

There lay her shining eggs, as bright as flowcra. 
Ink-spotted over shells of greeny blue ; 

And there I witncss'd, in the sunny hours, 
A brood of minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as that sunshine and the laughing sky.* 

The Throstle is another name frequently applied to this 
bird, and under this name it is often alluded to by the 
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old EnglUb poeti ; as for instance, Dmyton, in his * Poly- 
olbion * — 

* The TturotteO, with shrill sharpea. ns purposely he snng, 
Tswake the llxtlefse siinne, a chydlns that no lonir 
He was Id ooroing fortli, that should the thickets thrilL' 

And, again, William Browue, in his ' Pastorals* — 

• See the sjirhig 
Is the earth cnamelUng, 
A».d the birds on every tree 
Oi-oet the ir.om with niclotly. 
Hark, how yonder Throstle eliants It, 
And her mute as proudly Taunts It* 

Bariy Cornwall has dedicated one of. his beautiful and 
spirited songs to the Thrush. Bums makes frequent 
mentbn^f it, as in those fine lines beginiung — 

*Slng on, sweet Thmsh, upon thy leafless bonKb ;* 
and aeain in that touching ^ Lament of Queen Mary,' 
where be speaks of it as the Mavis, and makes it sing the 
farewell song to departing day — 

* The lintwhlte wakes the merry mom 

Alcft on dewy wlnir; 
The Merit, in Us noontide bowers, 

Makes woodland echoes ring; 
The Mavis wild, wl* many a nots, 

Sings drowsy day to, rest : 
In bve and freedom they rejoice. 

Wl' care nor thrall oppressU' 

Poor Mary Stuart, into whose mouth the poet put these 
words, she too was like a wild bird in a cage — pining, 
pining for liberty; and by and by she obtained the freedom 
she sighed and languid^ed for, but it was through the 
gates of death. *Crood Queen Bess' — that < glorious 
dame,* as the rhyming chronicle runs — had no more pity 
for the poor fluttering captive than have truant boys or 
churlish cottagers for the imprisoned Thrush, beating its 
wings against the bars, and lon^ng to be out once more 
in the fresh air and glad sunshine^ where, according to 
Graham, its note is heard amid the grove — 

*Soon as the Primrose from the withered leaves 
Smiling looks out* 

We may not now pause to quote more of the many 
other authors, prose and poeticail, who have paid their 
tributes of love and admiration to the Thrush, but must 
pass on to another individiuil of the same liunily, thus 
described by Gisbome^ 

* Lo ! on yon branch whose naked spray o'ertops ' 

The oaks' still dnstering shade, the FiO^faarts sit. 

Torpid and -motionless, yet peering round, 

Sospidoos of deceit. At oar approach 

Tb^ monnt, and londly chattering fhmi on high. 

Bid the wild woods of human gnlle beware.* 

The Fieldfare or Chestnut-backed Thrush {Tw'iU 
PUaris), to which are sometimes applied the names Felty- 
fare, Feldiar, Feltyflier, and Grey Thrush, is not a 
musical bird, neither is it a constant resident in this 
country. Large flocks of these generally arrive here from 
the north of Europe, somewhere about the end of October, 
and in severe winters the number killed by sportsmen 
and fowlers is very great ; their usual time of departure 
is towards the end ot AprU. The Fieldfare is a large bird, 
and when in good condition delicately flavoured. It is 
supposed to be that peculiar kind of Thrush which was 
held in great esteem by the ancient Romans as an article 
of food, being kept and tended with great care, fed on the 
finest figs and flour, mashed up into a paste, and thus 
fattened for those expensive feasts of which so much in 
the way of descriptive allusion has come down to us. 
Horace puts the praise of the burd into the mouth of a 
gormandising spendthrift, making him say 

'Cnrositabeso^ 
Nil meUns tarda* 

And the epigrammatic Martial gives it the first rank 
amonff esculent birds, as he does to the hare among qua- 
drupeds — 

* Inter aves tardas, si qnls mo Jndlce certet^ 
.Inter qnadrapedes £^oria prima lepns.* 

Gilbert White expresses some surprise that the Field- 
lues, which during.the day sit upon trees and hedges 



principally, alwa}*s roost upon the ground, where tfaeysn 
exposed to the attacks of many enemies. I'bis praetkc 
has given rise to a curious mode of catchiiig ibem. A 
number of persons go in the night-time with ii^it^i 
Unthoriis, to the phboe where they are known to be al 
roost, and by shouting, and ringing of bellii» aud other 
noises, so confuse and bewilder the poor birds that ihtj 
know not whither to tum^ and being attracted by tliw 
lights, against which they fly, are taken and destroyed viUi 
little trouble or difficulty. 

While the Fieldfares are seen in the country, it is gene- 
rally considered that the severity of the winter is not m 
over, and hence the saying found occasionally in our oU 
writers, and still prevalent in the western counties — 

*The harm is done, and/oreiwf/ Fiek(/^aresJ' 
Meaning the season is over — the occasion is past — tfce 
bird is flown. We have it on the authority of a Gernan 
author that a certain bbhop, who had for his arms two 
Fieldfares, with the motto * Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing?* stated to an intimate friend that a poor tojr 
who had no means of gaining an education, and who had 
learned that the village schoolmaster was very fond of 
these birds, caught and took him some, and refosing to be 
paid for them, although his ragged and half-starved 
appearance plaiiilv indicated that he wanted the money, 
induced the schoolmaster to ask what he could do for him; 
trembling and-, blushing the poor boy faltered out ^ teach 
me to read«* He was taught to read, and became even- 
tually a learned jnan ; * And that boy,* ^aid the narrator 
of the story, ' was myselt* Had he not reason to remem- 
ber the Fieldfare? 

The Red-sided Thrush, or Redwing, as it is eomnxmly 
called {lurdut Iliaeut) is another migratory bird, arriving 
and departing at about the same time as the FieMfaie, 
than which it is considerably smaller, and in company 
with which it is frequently seen. This bird very doeeiy 
resembles in size, make, and appearance the cooamun 
Thrush, which, in its native or summer residence, the 
north of Europe, it is said nearly to equal as a songster. 
With us, however, it is not a melodious bird. It congre- 
gates in hupge flocks, as the Fieldfares do, and is like them 
held in conuderable esteem for its flesh, which is delicata 
and tender. We know not whether it was to these birds 
that Gisbome addressed himself thus, at all events the 
lines are quite appropriate*— 

* Ye strangers banlsh*d fh>m yonr native glades. 
Where tyrant fh>8t, with fkmine leagoed, proclaims 
' Who llnirers dies; ' with many a rislc ye win , 

The pririlege to breathe onr softer air 
And glean our sylvan berries.* 

We next come to the Ouzels, which, although tbey are 
considered by naturalists as belonging to the same family 
as the Thrushes, are by some placed in a distinct gcnn*i t 
which is termed Morula. The Garden Ouzel (Tmrdia 
Merula) and the Ring Ouzel, or White-breasted Thrash 
{TurdMS Torqualtu) are the only individuals of this genus 
with which we are acquainted. The latter of them ia some- j 
times called the Rock, Tor, Mountain^ or Moor Ouxel, or 
Bhickbird ; it is a summer visitant only, arriving in April 
and departing in October, and principally frequents the 
mountainous and hilly districts, where 1 

*Joyoa8ly t 

From stone to stone, the Onzel flits along. 
Startling the Unn^ flrom tlie liawthom bongli,* 

as Delta tells us in one of his truly poetical oontribntions 
to *■ BUckwood.' It is a very shy bird, and generally i 
builds its nest in a steep bank, or in the cleft, or on the ' 
shelf of a rock. Its haimts and habits are entirely dis- 
tinct from the rest of the Thrush family, so much so, myt 
Wood, that in a classificatwn founded oo these, it is 
doubtful whether it should be admitted into the Tmn^im 
at all According to this authority it is not much of a 
songster, pouring forth a few desidtory, but not disagree- 
able notes, from its favourite perch on some detadied rocks 
or heap of stones : — 

*¥rhOe on the elm-treest ovenbsdowing deep, 
The low-roofed cottage white, the Blackbird stts 
Choerily hymning the awakened year.* 



Thus we conclade the quotatlou from Delta, and intro- 
duce the Blackbird or Garden Ouzel, to whoso rich mellow 
song we have all listened, times out of mind, with inex- 
pressible delight. Little need have we to enter into any 
description of this well-known, although somewhat shy 
bird ; who has not seen its glossy black plumage, and 
bright yellow bill, as it flitted from hedge to hedge and 
copee to eopee, or sat in the garden on the old pear-tree, 
or among the gooseberry bushes,, singing that song of 
gladness which lasts with but little intermission from sun- 
rise to sunset, and sometimes evea fa,r into the gloammg. 

Ch yet, methlnki a happy life is thine, 

Bird of the jetty wing and Kolden bUll 
Up in the dear fresh morning's duwy shine 

Art thon, and singing at thine own sweet will ; 

Thy mellow note floats over rale and hlU, 
Rich and melliflooos to the ear as wine 

Unto the taste: at noon we hear thee stlU, 
And when grey sliadows tell of Sol's decline, 
Thou hast thy matin and ttiy Tceper song. 

Thoa hast thy noontide canticle of praise 
To UiM who fiishloned thee to dwell among 

The orchard grounds and 'mid tlie pleasant ways, 
Where blooming hedgeruws screen the rustic throng— 
Thy life's a eeaaeleas prayer; thy .days oB Sabbath daya 

There ! we could not help . iti— partdoQ the egotism, 
reader; and now let us hear what Graham has to say 
about our jetty fnend the Merle, as it is often termed, 
especially by Uie Scottish poets. 

'Merry It is, in the good green wood. 
When the Maris and the Merle are singing/ 

sings Sir Walter Scolt ; and Bums, as we have already 
heard, saya that — 

*The Merle In his noontide bowers 
Makes sylran echoes ring.* 

Who does not remember Tim Linkin water's blind Black- 
bird, and a hundred oth^r instances in which this, prime 
faronrite of man has been linked with our common hu- 
manity ? And the poets, too, have paid it especial atten- 
tion — 

* When Snowdrops and the green Primrose leares 
Announce the coming flowers, the MtrU'» note, 
MeUlflnous, rich, deep-toned, fills all the rale 
And charms the rarished eac The hawthorn bush, 
New budded, is hb perch ; there the grey dawn 
He hails, and there with parting light concludes 
Bis m^ody.' 

If our readers will turn to Oraham*s * Birds of Scot- 
Und,* and begin at page 33 of the edition bearing date 
1806, they will read as beautiful and truthful a description 
of this bird's haupts and habits, and as touching an 
episode in its history, as were ever penned. One more 
song, as joyous and inspiriting as that of the Merle itself 
— * the mirthful Merle,' as Drayton calls it — and we have 
done for the present. Hark, how the grey-headed poet, 
James Montgomery^a bqyin heart stUl — singeth — 

'Golden biUt golden bill! 

Lo, the peep of day. 
All the afa- around is still ; 
From the tfm-tree on the hill 
Chaontaw^: 
While the moon dr^ down the west, 
Like thy mate upon her nest, 
And the stars before the sun 
Melt like snow flakes, one by one, 
Let thy loud and welcome Uy 
Pour along. 
Few notes but strong. 

Jet-bright wing! Jet-bright wingl 
Flit across the sunset gUde; 
Lying there In wait to «ing^ 



Listen with thy head awry. 
Keeping tune with twinkling eye; 
While fh>m all the woodland glade 
Mrds of every plume and note 
Strain the throat 

Tm both hUI and valley sing, 
And the warbled minstrelsy 
Ebbing, flowing, like the sea 
Claims brief interludes fbr thee; 
Then with shnple swell and lUI 
Breaking beandftil through all. 
Let thy Paa-llke pipes repeat 
Few notes, but sweet 1* 



A TALE OF THE MERRY MONARCH. 

TuKRB were gay doings in the ancient city of Oxford one 
fi'ie morning in August, 1660, for King Charles II. waa 
making a progress through EngUnd, and had signified 
his gracious intention of visiting and inspecting the uni- 
versity. The day of his expected arrival was come ; and 
many a black-gowned professor and grave- wigged doctor 
trembled with agitation, even like a blushing girl of fifteen, 
at the thought of meeting royalty face to face, and per- 
chance being made the subject of some biting jest or 
mocking quip, suoh as the graceless son of the martyred 
Charles loved to indulge in. Ambitious pro^^pects also, 
visions of preferment, of courtly praise and princely gifts, 
danced before the usually sober optics of not a few staid 
dignitaries. 

' His majesty,* said the professor of rhetoric, ' loves 
eloquence: his mother adored Bossuet, and his father 
ever encouraged the study of oratory.' 

* True,' replied the dean ; ' especially when it graced 
the pulpit. Ah, well did our sainted martyr love a good 
sermon ; and although his present majesty be more gay 
and thoughtless than, sooth to say, befits his station, yet 
well he likes to list an eloquent wordy discourse, such as, 
I hope, his ears may be regaled. with ere he leaves our 
academic shades.' 

' As to his Uking a good sermon,' said the professor of 
moral philosophy, ' I am by no means certain that hia 
majesty's taste lies that way, yet, certain it is, he cor- 
dially hates a bad one ; and I have ever considered the 
aversion he always testified towards the interminable 
preachments of Crumwell's prick-eared chaphuns, a most 
favourable symptom of his mind and disposition.* 

As he spoke, two or three of the leading men of science 
in the college came up and mingled in the group. The 
oldest of them, Dr Styles, had long been celebrated for 
his discoveries in chemistry, and the then infant sciences 
of hydraulics and pneumatics. A deep flush was on his 
wrinkled check, and a bright sparkle in his grey eye, as 
he said — * I have just seen Dr Wills ; he obtained per- 
mission to detach himself from the king*s suite, and has 
preceded his majesty's arrival, in order to enioy a few 
quiet hours among his old friends here. He tells me the 
king has lately, as he expresses it, been * dabbling ' in 
science — (Wills has grown very careless and irreverent in 
his expressions since his appointment as court chnphdn) — 
and he thinks his majesty means to propound some deep 
questions in physics n>r us to resolve. It will be a glori- 
ous triumph for alma mater when our gracious sovereign 
sees what child's play we consider it to answer the pro- 
foundest of his queries.' 

There was a drv-looking, hard-featured little man among 
the party, over the firm comers of whose mouth a quiet 
smile was stealing as the doctor spoke. He was the libra- 
rian, Dr Adams ; and though his reputation for learning 
stood Tcry high, he made eo little display of it, and kept 
himself so much aloof from the gossip of the day — for that 
inelegant though expressive woM has a meaning as preg- 
nant, and an application as true, in the solemn cloisters 
of a college, as in the gay precincts of a ball-room — that 
he was usually regard^ with little interest by his fellow- 
functionaries. 

' Take care, my good friend,' he said ; ' the child's play 
may prove more cunning sport than you wot of. The 
kin^ has quips and cranks enow to perplex the united 
brams of the university, and a shrewd and biting wit 
withal: it is not for naught he is called the merry 
monarch.* 

' Pshaw I my good sir,' replied the triumphant Dr 
Styles, * I fear him not Think'st thou, he and all his 
gracious house together oould worst our noble college in 
a trial of scientific skilL I tell thee the king will depart 
with a feeling of reverence for the treasures of philosophy 
laid up in our cells, and, I doubt not, he will bestow mu- 
nificent rewards on his futhful servants here assembled.' 

The quiet little keeper of books walked away without 
speaking another word ; but with an expression of eoun- 
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teuance which, translated into modem phraseology, said 
plainly, * DoD*t you wish you may get it?' 

At length the trumpets sounded, the brilliant cortege 
was seen advancing, and the king speedily entered the 
gates. He was, of course, received with much pomp and 
ceremony; and after haviug inspected the various col- 
legeft, he was ushered iuto the great hall, where all the 
professors and students had assembled to gase on royalty. 
Charles threw a smiling glance around ; and after some 
desultory conversation with the dignitaries who stood near 
him, he raised his voice and spoke as follows : — 

' Most learned doctors, I would fain propound to you a 
question which has long perplexed me. 1'ake a vessel of 
water filled to the brim, so fully tliat one drop in addition 
would cause it to overflow ; then put iato it a large dead 
flsh, a salmon for instance, and however warily you may 
introduce it, it will displace the water and cause it to 
run over. There is nothing wonderful in that, my mas- 
ters?' 

* Certainly not, please your majesty,* replied Dr Styles; 

* the effect of the dispUcement of the element wouM, ac- 
cording to the fundamental principles of hydrostatics, 
naturaUy result from the intrcKluction of a solid body.* 

' Well,' said Charles, ' now, I would fain know from 
yoii, why it is that if a living fish, equally large, be put 
in, not a drop of the water will overflow ?' 

There was silence in the hall ; the downcast eye of the 
puzzled Dr Styles conld not meet the Uughing clance of 
his monarch, who stood enjoying to the utmost the scene 
that ensued. 

At length the professor of natural philosophy spoke : — 

* It is a deep question, please your majesty, and craves 
no common subtlety to answer ; yet the strange fact may, 
I think, be satisfactorily accounted for on pncumatical 
principles : the respiratory organs of the living fish being 
filled with atmospheric air, the density of which is less 
than that of water, mi^, when the former rushes out, eon> 
tain a vacuum, which quickly becomes filled with the 
surplus of the denser fluid ; and so the phenomenon may 
be accounted for.' 

Certainly no fluid ever seemed denser than did this 
reasoning to its auditors ; and the vacuum of their minds 
refused to be filled by it. Vai'ious other conjectures were 
offered by almost every one present, each having some 
impromptu theory of his own to put forth, while he scorn- 
fully rejected the solutions of the others. By degrees the 
dispute waxed hot, and the contending philosophers' wrath 
seemed more ready to run over than the cooler element 
in question, when tho calm voice of the quiet little Dr 
Adams was heard amid the fray. 

* Would it not be well, gentlemen, before committing 
yourselves further, to see the experiment fairly tried. I 
think the fishmonger in High Street told me he expected 
to have some living salmon conveyed to his shop to-day 
in tubs of water.' 

This well-timed suggestion literally, or rather figura- 
tively, threw cold water on the disputants' anger; and as 
no objection could well be offered to so reasonable a pro- 
posal, the tub with its inhabitants was quickly procured. 
It was about half full when placed in the hall, but a large 
jug of water was brought in with it. Dr Stvles then ad- 
vanced, and, boldly plunging in his reverend hands, seized 
the scaly prey. The salmon, which was a bouncing strong 
one, fla|»ped and floundered so lustily, that the professor, 
whose acquaintance with the piscatorial art did not quite 
rival Izaak Walt<m's, was glad to resign his slippery 
charge into the hands of an under-graduate, who held him 
carefully $<eundum arUm, while the doctor solemnly filled 
the vessel to the very brim ; and then, jealous that any 
fingers save his own should conduct the experiment, again 
seized the hapless fish and restored him to his native 
element. Most unphilosophio was the flap that followed, 
and appalling to the doctor's soul was the splash of water 
which bedewed his new silk gown, and ran about the floor, 
while it half emptied the replenished tub. 

Aghast stood the philosophers ; they certainly looked 
as eompletely * fish out of water,' as did their scaly subject 



a moment before. Long and loud were the peals of 
laughter that burst from the lips of Charies. 

* Good, my masters,' said he, at last ; ' from this day 
forth never argue on an experiment until you have tried 
it. We will now, with your leave, adjourn to the banquet, 
at wliich I request the presence of ye all ; and I trust ye 
will digest the dead fish of the cook's preparing, as readily 
as ye did the living one presented by ourself.' 

* Dr Wills,' whispered the librarian, in the course nf 
the evening, to the crest-fallen Dr Stales, * was not far 
wrong when he spoke of the king's dcdAling in science ; 
albeit, philosophers must confess that mir finny friend to- 
day has dabbled to better purpose still.' 

And so it happened, that ever afterwards the merry 
monarch's favourite expletive was * Odd's fish!' but 
whether suggested by a pleasant reminiscence of Dr Styles 
or the salimon, or both, (he veracious chronicler eayeth 
not 



WHEN TO TflACH YOUTH THB NAME OF THB DBITT. 

The younger a child b, the less let him hear the Un- 
speakable named, who only by a word becomes to him the 
speakable ; but let him behold His symbols. The sublime 
b tho temple step of religion, as the stars are the immea- 
surable space. When what is mighty appears in nature, 
the storm, thunder, the starry firmament, death, then 
utter tlie word of God before the child. A great blessing, 
a great misfortune, a noble action, are building sites fur 
a child's church. — BickUr, 

SKEK MOT TO MBASURB THB IMFIMITB. 

When we can drain the ocean into mill-ponds, and 
bottle up the force of gravity to be sold by retail in glass 
jars, tlien may we hope to comprehend the infinitudes of 
man's soul, under formulas of profit and loss ; and rule 
over this, too, as over a patent engine, by checks, and 
valves, and baJanoes. — Tfumas Carlt/U. 

RFFEOrS OF WEALTH. 

The proper pursuit of wealth is not only permitted, but 
encouraged by Ged, as developing the character, cultivat- 
ing the virtues, and giving us the very discipline that we 
need in probation and for eternity. But, on the other 
hand, of all astringents, covet ousness is the strongest; of 
all vices, the meanest. More than all others, it degrades 
the diaraeter, and belittles and debases the entire soul. 
It is the blight of every generous, and manly, and kindly 
feeling — the root of all evil — the object of some of the 
fiercest woes denounced in the Word of God. It violates 
the entire moral law, for it is the love of self at the expense 
of both God and our neighbour. It destroyed Ananias and 
Sapphira, cast down Balaam from the glory of the prophets, 
and sent Judas from the apostleship to perdition. Many 
it makes careful and troubled about other things, so that 
they neglect the one thing needful, and sends them away, 
sorrowful, from the Saviour, because they will not give up 
the world for him. Too often, alas ! it divides even the 
professed disciple's heart, so that while he prays, ' Thy 
kingdom come,* his gifts do not keep pace with his 
prayers. More than all things does it tend to bind us to 
the world, generating envy, discontent, and the feverish 
anxiety of possession, leading, if not to disgraceful, yet too 
often to that decent selfishness which may ruin the soul. 
' The love of money,' says another, * will, it is to be feared, 
prove the eternal overthrow of more professors of religion, 
than any other sin, because it is almost the only one that 
can be indulged while a profession of religion is sustained.* 
Many there are that * cUd run well for a season,' but, like 
Bunyan's professed pilgrims, Mr Grasp- the- world, Mr 
Money-love, and Mr Save-all (names that may well stand 
for livmg realities), they have turned aside, at the call of 
Demas, to look at the mine of silver ; and like them, they 
have either fallen over the brink, or gone down to dig, or 
have been smothered by the damps of the place; but 
whichever it may bo, they are no more seen in the pil- 



grim's path.~i2^. 7'yroa Edimrds. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANNERS. 

BY THOMAS DK QUINCBT. 

A V kapresmoD prevails pretty generally that the manners 
of our Freneh neighboiitB are more polished than onr own, 
and by most people this is asntmed as a thing admitted 
even amongst ourselves, who are the persons most inte- 
rested in denying it A concossion, however, made in 
lenoranee avails nothing. Sneh a eoncession argucB the 
candour of the conceding party, but not therefore the truth 
of the charge. We English are rc^y enough to tax pur 
countrymen with such vices of deportment or habHa as 
are flagrantly obtrusive ; and sometimes even with such 
as are altogether imaginary.* A fault is not necessarilv 
a real one, because it happens to be denounced by English 
people as an English fault ; nor, if it were so, ought we to 
lay any great stress upon it, so long as it is demonstrable 
that these same English accusers have overlooked the 
coonterbalancing fault in the particular nation with which 
they are comparing us. We, for our part, cannot afford 
to be so candid as all that. Candour is a very costly virtue 
— it costs us a most distressing effort of mmd to confess 
anything, however true, against ourselves or against our 
country, unless when we have a * consideration * for doing 
so. In the present case, we shall find this consideration 
in the power of rfetatiation upon the French by means of 
corresponding exeeptions to iiuir manners. Luckily, if hm 
offend in one way, th^jf offend not less conspicuously in 
another. Having this set-off against onr ancient enemy, 
we are not indisposed to admit the truth against our- 
aelves, which else it would have been quite out of the 
question to expect of us. 

The idea involved in what we call mannsrt is a very 
complex one; and in some of its elements, as we may 
liave occasion to show farther on, it represents qualities 
of character (or also of temperament) that are perfSsetty 
neutral as regards the tocial expression of manners. This 
f ocial expression, which is the chief thing that men think 
of when describing manners as good or bad, lies in two 
capital features : first of all, hi respect for others ; se- 
condly, in self- respect Now, the English fail too often 
in tlie first, the French in the second. Thtre is the ba- 
lance. The French reason to have v$ as regards the first ; 
wc them, as regards the second. 

The term ' resptet for othen ' may seem too strong for 
the case. Re$p€cty in its graver expressions, may have no 
opening for itself hi casual intercourse with strangers. 
But simple decency of appearance, and decorum of man- 
ner, warrant that limited mode of respect which exprsiees 
itself by courtesy and affability. You listen to the stranger 
with complaisance; you answer him with eheerfuln^ni. 
So much of attention might be justified in the most aristo- 
cratic eountry by a decent exterior, by a demeanour not 
brutal, and by a style of conversation not absolutely re- 
pulsiva Here it is, and in all eases where the relation 
between strangers rests upon the simple footing of their 
common humanity, that the Frenchman has so great an 
advantage over the Elnglishman. Every Frenchman has 
been tfained from his mianoy to recognise in all human 
beings an indefeasible claim upon his civility. To listen 
without visible impatience upon being adced by a sti^anger 
for information — to answer without abruptness or marked 
expressiou of hurry, he considers a mere debt to the uni- 



* witness tlie malldons eharge against all of ns EnffUsh, so cnrrent 
in the mouths of both Frenclimen and tho English themaelvea, that 
from aristocratic jcalonsles as to the rank and pretensions of parties 
not personally known and f^tmranteed to ns, we a%-old on the Continent 
tieyond all other society that of oor own conntrymea If this were 
even true, there toi^t be alleged some reasons for it not altogether 
illiberal. Meantime it happen^ that the reiy contrndtctory diarge 
to this exists as a standing reproach to the English in onr own Utera- 
tart. From Lord ChceterfMd's days downwards to this present «a, 
it tias been made an argnmeot of onr national absurdity, that we 
English herd only with our own countrymen— that we do not virtually 
quit England— and that in this way we only of all European nations 
fall to lu ip i ore by travel, refVislng, In fact, to benefit by that extended 
eKptffeoce wlildi originally had been the ostensible object of onr tra- 
veto. Malignant calumniator, whether foreign or (as too often hap- 
pens) native English, reooodle these charges, if you can I 



Yersal rights of human nature ; and to refuse the payment 
of a debt so easily settled lie would regard as a dishonour 
to himself. The Englishman, on the other hand,' in the 
same circumstances, is too often morose and churlish : he 
answers fretfully, hurriedly, and briefly, as to one who is 
interrupting him unseasonably, or even robbing him of his 
time ; and at any rate it is rare that he answers as if ho 
had a pleasure in giving the information asked. This tone 
of harshness and incivility it is that constantly deters 
pe«ple of quick sensibility from addressing themselves at 
random, in any case of diflBculty, to the street-passengers 
in London. Often have we observed timid or nervous 
people drawing up into a corner, and anxiously reviewing 
the stream of passing faces, in order to select one that 
might promise patience enou<rh and kindness for enduring 
the interruption. This repulsive aspect of British man- 
ners wears even an exaggemted shape in Scotland. Lon- 
don is not half so uncivilised m this respect as some of our 
Lowland Scottisli cities. Aak a question of ten succes- 
sive passengers, and nine of the answers wilt give you 
reason to wish that you had held your tongue. Even 
sexual gallantry avails not always to prompt courtesy. A 
handsome young lady from the northern Highlands of 
Scotland, used to the courtesy of her Celtic countrymen 
(for the Scotch Highlanders have no resemblance in this 
point to the lowland Scotch), told us, that oi: her first 
visit southwards, happening to inquire her way of a work- 
ing man, instead of any direction whatever, idie received 
a lecture for her pre. umption in supposing that ' fbUcMiad 
nothing else to do but to answer idle people's questions. 
This was her first application. Hersecond was less mortify- 
ing, but equally unprofitable. The man in that second case 
uttered no word at all, civil or uncivil ; but with a semi- 
drenlar wave backwards of his right arm, jerked his right 
thumb over his right shoulder, alter which he repeated 
the same manosuvre with his left arm, left thumb, and 
left shoulder — leaving the young Invemess^siure lady ut- 
terly mystified by bis hierogl^'pliics, which to this hour she 
has not solved, but still tbinkfol that he had forborne to 
lecture her. i 

At first sight, then, it may be easily imagined how fasci- 
nating * is the aspect of a society moulded by French 
courtesy, coming in direct succession to that hanher form 
which society wears in the streets of this ishind. And yet 
even this French courtesy has been the object of suspi- 
cion ui reference to its real origin. Mr Scott of Aber- 
deen, a celebrated man in his day, was assured, during 
one of his French tours, and not by any envious foreigner, 
but by a discerning Frenchman, that the true ground of 
French affability was, not any snptrior kindness of heart 
disposable for petty occasions, but the luitional Love ol 
talking. A Frenchwoman comes out of her road, or leaves 
her shop, in order to finish her instructions as to your 
proper route, so that mistake shall be impossible. She 
does this with an rnnpreuetttent that seems truly amiable, 
because apparently altogether disinterested. ' By no 
means,* said her cynical countrvroan to Mr Scott, * not 
at all dit'iuterested. What she seeks to gratify is far less any 
temper of general kindliness than the furious passion for 
hearing herself talk. Garrulity is what you gentlemen 
from England have mistaken for diffusive courtesy. 
There i« so far a foundation for this caustic remark, 
that undoubtedly the French are the most garrulous 
people upon earth. Look into the novels of Eugene Sue 
and of Dumas, which reflect pretty acoui'ately the exter- 
nal features of Parisian society, and you will perceive how 



* A Scotehmao, who published an account nf his tonr to Paris 
some ten or twelve years ago, famishes a memorable illustration of 
the profound Impression made on him by a sudden transition from 
his natire eonntir to Franca He professes him^f a rigid Presby- 
terian, and everjrwhere shows a bigoted hatred of Popery, which at 
times expresses itself most indecorously; yet such was tils aHtonlah* 
ment at the general courtesy amongst the Frencli, and such his sense 
of tlie public peace produced by this courtesy, combined with general 
sobriety, that be serionsly proptmnds the qnestton— whether even the 
sacrifice of Protestant purity, and the adoption of Popery, would not 
he a cheap price to pay, if by such changes it were ponlble to jur- . 
cbaao these French advantages of quiet and refinement ^ C^ ^ 
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iodispenaable to the daUy comfort uf the generalpopuUtioiv 
is oopiqi^ talking, and unlimited indulf^enfie of petty 
peTsonai curiosity. Tliese habits naturally, support and 
strengthen the auxiliary habit of cheerful politeness. Ta 
tepipt others into the spirit of communicatiTenesB, it is in- 
dispensable to open their hearts by courteous and genial 
ti«atment. But, allowing for this undoubted national 
infirmity — viz., the intense predisposition to gossiping and 
cgmnuntge — it still remains undeniable that the French* 
vdih less of a profound or impassioned benignity than soma 
oi their neighbours, hare more by. a great deal of that 
lif^ht-hearted> surface good-nature, whidi applies itself to 
if lYial and uncostly serrices. 

The garrulity o( the Erench temperament, therefore^ if ■ 
ii mingles a little as a selfish element in the French affa- 
bility, is yet so far raluable as it oflers a collateral pledge for 
i^ continuance. Thi4 demur, therefore, will not seriously, 
diaturb the pretensions, ol the French to the. most tumabU 
fofta^ of national poUtenoss that has erer descended deeply 
amongst the body of the people. But another demur 
there is, not suggested by any countryman of their own, 
but irresistibly rorced upon the notice of uf islanders by. 
the damorpus.contrast with our own roannera, which doa 
undoubtedly probe th^ ra^ue of their refinement in a way 
painfully humiliating. Ask any. candid and o6t«rrui^ 
tourist in France for the result of liis experience, and he 
will agree that generally at Uie table d*hoUj and especially 
ii4ien the compi^ny is composed chiefly of flying traT4^ers, 
the French manifest a selfishness and<an exclusiveness of^ 
attention to their own comfort, which is shocking to a na- 
tire of. this country. In thocmi^ contradiction to the 
prerainn^ notions of this country, which on siwh subjects 
alP9 almost uniformly un9ound, the French nationally, are 
great eaters. ' They and the Germans are the two most 
gormandising races in Europe. This gratification is not 
for a moment laid under any restraint by the verbal sacrii; 
6968 to civility. The dishes are rifled of their beet luz^riea. 
in the same unbMshing spirit of selfishness which would 
giQFC^ most ofiis in escaping from a burning theatre.. Of 
course no individual experience is sufficient forsostaiping 
this as a national charge ; but we have heard concurrent 
testimonies from ao many travellers to the same effect, all 
tending to show a general' selfishness amongst the French 
in. any simUar case of competition, which the cloak of ex- 
ternal and verbal politeness does but the more powerfully' 
expose. Such an exposure, if- true and unexajggerated, 
stfiids out in violent contrast^o all that we have ourselves 
obserTed of British life. Through a course of many.years' 
familiarity with our oWn mails, and •other superior public 
carriages, we never on<^ witnessed -a dinner at which 
tke spirit of mntual attention and solf-sactifice did^not 
prendi. 

Even in reqpec^ for others, therefore, where generally, 
the Fi<ench so mncli' excel ourselves, yet when a. seljl^ 
interest thwarts the natural tendency of their manners, 
this tendency appears to giva way. But it is in ae{f- 
respect that the French most of all betray their inferiority, 
and here it is the countervailing excellence of British 
manners asserts itself. Tjae storn, and too often surly 
Briton, whether Englishman or Scotchman, is saved by 
this very form of unamiablenees from the pettiness of gar- 
rulity. If sometimes he is disagreeable, at least he is not 
undignified ; if he preaent9 an unattractive phasis to so- 
ciety, at any rate he is hot unmanly. Now, of .^U .un^ 
manliness, intellectually, though ii6t morally speaking, the 
habits of gossip and loquaciousness ai^ about the most de- . 
grading. 

Yet gossiping and garrulity are not. the most promi- 
nent infirmities by which the French betray their deficient | 
self-respect. Gesticulation, as an insepar^ible organ of { 
French conversation^ la even pore immediately, disfiguring ; 
to the ideal of personal dignity. A gesticulating nation i 
cannot be a dignified nation. A running accompapiment 
of pantomime may be picturesque, and in harmony with ' 
^ the general vivacity amongst harlequins and colmnbines, 
' but cannot for a moment reconcile itself with any authen- , 
tic standard of human dignity. The French have Ix^n 



notoriouv. through generatipns fpr their puerile affectatioa 
of Roman forms, models, and historic precedents; and 
yet, beyond all other races known to history, the Roman 
is that which it would he most dilScalt to repreeest as ex- 
pressing the grandeur of its purposes by gesticulation or 
histrionic pantomime. 

This fei^ure of French manners, and the essential de- 
gradation which cleaves to it, ought te be kept before the 
public eye at this moment, when not only the increasing 
ihteECouzae with France, but also the insensible contagion 
from oar own popular novehi, tt^ often written by those 
who are semi-deniians of Baris, violently tend to the 
tfansflguration of joof own ideale, so-greatly superior in thb 
particular to those of France. In nuiny of these novels 
wie have it said, as a matter of^ course, that A or B 
*' shrugged his shoulders.' But v:hat Englishman, unless 
ridiculously metamorphosed by Pavis, so as abeduteiy to 
have foigotten his own native usages, ever uses this odiooB 
gesture^ or c^iUd use it with any: hope of not disgusting 
his audience P not to mention other, fogrms of pantomime 
still more degrading. Though conntenanced by good so- 
ciety in Pairis (snob, for e^^unple, as Uie application of the 
finger to the side of the nostrils, together with an aceom- 
panying advancement ot tho face, by. way of expressing a 
sigiuJ of knowingness or insinuation of secret understand- 
ing), even. the woods and phrases imported by our novels, 
and which are already settling into vernacular use, are 
sometimes fitted to import also the vulgar sentiment which 
they embody. Twenty-five years ago the vile ejaculation 
< liah!'' was utteriy unknown to the English publie. Now, 
and entirely through the currency -given to it by our own 
novels, it has become the most popuUr expression for dis- 
mining with contempt any op^nipn or suggestion of the 
person with whom you. are conversing. Anything more 
bmtalor more ]nsolent,^in tlie way of summary contempt, 
cannot be imagined. To reject ^pur companion's thoughts 
may sometimes be requisite in mere sincerity ; but to do 
so with this plebeian want of consideration, leaving b^iind 
it the same sense of a stinging insult as would follow the 
a^t of puffing the snaoke, nom a tobacco-pipe into your 
face, is a striking instanoe of the real coarseness which 
oOten crepi amongst the refinements of the French. 

This instance, by. the way« illustrates also the fact that 
the French swerve at times from the law of respect to 
others not less grossly (though less frequently) than from 
the law of self-eespect ; and it is wortliy of remark that 
they swerve unifomlg from the proper tone of respect for 
others, when it happens tliat this re^>ect is precluded from 
expressing itself (as between equals it does) by means of 
kindness and courtesy. Thus, in the intercourse between 
master and servant, the Frendi always hold a false tone, 
whether .in real life, or in the imitations of the drama. 
Thio French master is. never dignified, though be may 
chance to be tyrannical ; and the French servant, without 
meaning to be so, is always disrespectfully familiar. The 
late Lady Bkssington well illustrated the difference be- 
t9reea,a Fivnch and an English footman* ' If,* said sbe^ 
' I ask my English serraut any question about the resi- 
dence and occupation of a petitioner who may have called 
to solicit charity, he answers rigorously to the particular 
questions I put ; not by one hair's- breadth does he allow 
himself to wander into circumstances about which I have 
not questioned him. But the Frenchman fancies himself 
ca|lea upon to give his opinion upon every point, however 
remotely connected with my inquiries. He loses himself 
in volumes of garrulity ; and, wiUiout designing any dis- 
respect, practioilly by his voluble manner forgets tliai he 
is speaking to his mistress.' 

To the manners of a nation belong also its usages, and 
some of these amonsst the French are essentially vulgar. 
That field would lead us too far. But in the meantime, 
when peace and the increasing facilities of locomotion are 
annually bringing us more and more within French influ- 
ence, it may have a seasonable use to direct the thoughts 
upon the current prejudice Uiat French manners furnish 
any absolute model — to separate that which is really giwd 
and beautiful from^'that^whlch^-reets^Jipanlalse founds* 
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tioM — and, by suggesting % spirit of jealous discrimination, 
in relation to foreign manners, eventimlly to wam^ ns 
against exotic forms of coxcombry, and sometimes against 
exotic forms of sheer slang and bratality. 

THE CARPENTER'S WIDOWi- 
OR, TRIALS IN HUMBLE LIKE. 

CHAW. y. 
MoNOAT mominiP'saw Frederick' Merton hard at work) in 
Mrs Burgesses little garden, or rather the garden that 
was to be, for at present its daims to that- appellation 
were small indeed. He found it harder work than he 
had caIcalated>npon. It was long since a spade had been 
in that ground before, and it was so ^soddeBed^by the daily 
trampling of roany^ little feet, that it seemed almost as 
bard as a stone. He had worked himself into a prodt<k 
gious heat withoat seeraiBg to produce much effect, when 
his father's voice outside the paling stopped his labour, 
and gave him time to wip^his fiace and look about him. 

* Oh dear! papa, is it you ? 1 did not expeci you for a 
long time yet ; yon>said you should have an hour's walk.* 

*■ And so I have had^ aud you have had a good* h<>ur'» 
work too. How have you got on ?' 

' Why, very badly;- I did not think I bad been about 
it near so long— it is terribly slow work.' 

* It is inde^,* said his father, after he had taken the 
apade oat df his son's hand, and turned up a spadefuV of 
the solid earth ; ' and to acoemplish the titni digging ef- 
feetnaUy, is work almnst beyond your strength and skill 
You had better let John bring his- spade and turn ii over 
to begin. with.* 

'Thank you^ papa, you are very kind. Fdrhaps it^ 
would be better — but * and Frederick hesitated. 

* But you think you will not fulfil your engagement, if 
yon de not do it all yourself?' said Mr Merton, smiling. 

* Well, scarcely. Do you think I shall, papa?* asked 
Frederick. 

' Yes, Itbink you need have no scruple on that head. 
There will be enough work left afterwards for you to give 
proof of your perseverance and industry upon. You 
might do it without this assistance, but the ground would 
not be nearly so fit for future cukivation as it will be, if 
it is first well broken up.* 

* Well then, I will accept your offer ; may I bring John 
this afternoon ?* 

* Anytime you please, if he i» not- particularly busy. 
When yott began the ge©^* 

' Oh, papa,* interrupted Frederick ; * don't say a word 
about tliat ! I can't bear to hear its name.* 

' Well then, when you began the piece of work which 
shall be nameless, you had the ground dug over to begin 
with, but that would not at all have detracted from your 
merit, if your design had been accomplished.' 

Frederick thought it was very odd that thib unlucky 
garden <9un» so often into his fiither^s mind r it was bad 
enough to be reminded of it, by- his eyes^ every day of his 
life, without having it brought to hisr ears so frequentlv, 
fiist by one person, and then by another; he really 
thonght he would finish it some day, if it was only to 
bear the last of it. True it was that be could not 
walk in the garden without being reminded of his un- 
Ineky essay in gardening, for there lay the unfinished 
work, just as he nad left it. There was the pile of sods, 
which had been procured and Uid ready for hhn ; there 
was the one bed edged round, and the others ready pegged, 
thongh the weeds had now begun to cover all^ and to ren- 
der it difficult to deeide what it was all intended for. 

In vain had Frederick begged that the grass might be 
laid down without the flower-beds, or that the space might 
be planted with something else ; in vain had his mother 
henelf remarked that it really looked very untidv from 
her sitting-room window. Mr Merton, though usually par- 
tieuUr about the neatness of his garden, would not allow 
anything to be removed, and the unfinished work re- 
mained all the winter just as it had been left in autumn ; 



but Frederick had been so heartily disgusted with the dif- 
ficulties he had found in the task that he had not courage 
to begin again. It was by no means uncommon with him 
to tire in the midst of an employment, but then it was 
generally very easy to get rid of all traces of the attempt. 
A spoiled or half-finished drawing was easily put into the 
fire, a troublesome kite was demolished without difficulty, 
and he would willingly have worked hard to remove all 
traces of his unfortunate attempt at gardening, if he had 
not been prevented by his father's positive prohibition. 
Aft they walked np the avenue of tall shrubs, which led 
up to the front- door of the vicarage, he caught a glimpse 
of it through' the bushes, and wondered whether he 
should ever find it possible to finish it. However, he re- 
collected that it was of no use troubling himself about 
that just now; the cottage garden was the thing to be 
thought of at present. 

' At breakftkst, his mother and sisters wanted to hear 
how he had got on with his work, and this turned the con- 
versation on the arrangements which were making for 
Mrs Williams*s little household. 

'Mamma,* said Emma; *I should • very much like to 
do something ; and I was thinking, this morning, that I 
could manage to make some blinds for the room up stairs, 
if you would cut them out for me ; do you think I could ?' 

♦Undoubtedly you could, Emma, they are not very 
difficult to make ; but where is the muslin ?* 

* I have half-a-crown ; will that be sufficient to buy some, 
mamma ?" 

' Oh, yes, that will be quite sufficient ; and you may 
set about it as soon as you like.' 

*And whatum I to give?' cried little Kate; 'I ought 
to give something as well as Emma.* 

•There is no necessity for either of you to give anything, 
neither is there any objection, if you have any money. I 
dare say you can find something useful to assist in mak- 
ing the house comfortable.* 

Poor Kate looked rather ruefbl at this, for her pocket 
was quite empty. It was true she had had a present of 
half-a-crown, wh^n her sister received hers, but she had 
thought she must have a new doll, for her own was so 
very shabby. This cost one-and-sixpence, and when she 
was buying it, there were so many beautiful things, that 
there was no keeping the other shilling, so it went for a 
variety of trumpery, the greater part of which was by this 
time no longer in existence. She felt vexed with herself, 
and, as is not unusual with people under the influence of 
that feeling, she had no objection to vent her ill-humour 
on some one elsOk 

* Emma hoards up her money so !* she began. 
Emma coloured, and was on the point of giving a tart 

reply, but a look from her mother stopped her just in 
time. 

' Emma is not hoarding it now,' said Mrs Merton, 
* when it can procure something useful for another per- 
son ; and I am very sorry to hear you, Kate, make such 
an unkind and unjust remark.* 

Kate hung down her head, and looked so much 
ashamed, that Emma, who was ve^ good-natured, 
thdugh' sometimes rathier fiery when Kate made rude 
speeches, felt very sorry for her, and began to think 
whether she could not make some little present to Mrs 
Williams without having any money. 

But, alas I small was the disposable wealth, possessed 
by either of the little girls, and Emma was very near 
giving up the matter in despair, when, suddenly, a bright 
thought struck her. 

* I have just thought of something, Kate,* cried she ; 
*you can give Mrs Williams those two fine geraniums 
which John has given you for your garden. Both she 
and Bessy are very fond of flowers.* 

* Oh, ves ! that will do very well indeed,' cried Kate ; 
< and I diare say papa will let me have two more gera- 
niums, there are plenty in the greenhouse. Will you, 
papa?* 

* Certainly not, Kate. If I were to give you two in- 
: stead of them, it would be more my pi'esent than yours, 
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and you know I never allow you to make presents in your 
name which are provided by your parents.' 
' But these are mine, you kiiow, papa.* 

* Yes, and you can do as you like about giving them 
away, but if you make a present of them, you most put 
up with the loss. If I were to give you some to supply 
their place, it would make so diifei'ence to you whether 
they went or not. I might as well give Emma her half- 
crown again.' 

Kate perceived the justice of these observations, and 
she thought the matter over. At last she said, 'Ob, 
yes, I will send them ; we Iiave so many flowers in the 
garden, I shall do very well without them, and they will 
make the cottage window look so nice.' 

* And I have a pot of musk-plant, to stand between 
them/ said Frederick: 'it will smell so sweet. Bessy 
will And it out in a moment* 

*■ Oh, that will be nice !' cried Emma; 'mamma, may 
we go and measure for the curtains, as soon as breakfast 
is over ?' 

' No, I shall not be at liberty so soon ; besides voa 
would not be back in time for your lessons. We will go 
this afternoon, when Frederick returns to his gardening.' 

This arrangement was tolerably satisfactory, and the 
little girls waited patiently enough for four o'clock, al- 
though thoughts of curtains and flower-pots occasionally 
interfered with those of French verbs and rules of gram- 
mar, during the morning's occupations. 

As may be expected, Tom and his kind friend Mrs 
Smith had their minds and bands full, as well as the 
&mily at the vicarage. Very busy were they all the 
week, what with shopping, packing, unpacking and ar- 
ranging ; and really, wnen all was straight, as Mrs Smith 
expressed it, it did look very nice, and comfortable. But 
when Mine Emma arrived with her blinds for tlie bed- 
room, and a nice little drapery for the lower window, she 
was in a perfect ecstasy. Then Miss Kate's flower-pots 
were the greatest possible improvement, and as to Mr 
and Mrs Merton's presents, they never could be sufficient- 
ly admired. Mrs Merton had sent a pretty set of tea- 
things, and Mr Merton a handsome Bible, to replao«» the 
one which had been destroyed by the flames. 

When everything was in its place, Mrs Smith declared 
that it all looked beautiful, both within and without ; for 
know, my young readers, that the i^rden was finished, 
and fini^ed by Frederick too. When he came, the 
evening before the return of the widow, to put the 
finishing stroke to his work, and to water the newly, 
planted flowers and vegetables, she begged he would ask 
his mamma to step up in the morning, and look round. 
But he was saved the trouble of bearing the message, for, 
while they were talking, Mrs Merton and the little girls 
arrived. First they had to stop and look at Frederick's 
garden. Mrs Merton had not visited the house since his 
first day's work, in canipHanoe with his own request It 
was ezisy to see how much she was pleased to find that he 
had had resolution to accomplish his design, and patience 
to do his work well too. Froderiok felt abundantly re- 
warded by her approving smile. 

* I am afraid I have very little merit in my perseve- 
rance, mamma,* said he ; ' for everybody else here worked 
so hard, that I should really have been ashamed to have 
given up what I had undertaken.' 

' Never mind tfeat,* returned his mother ; *you have an 
opportunity of finding the pleasure of achieving your 
work ; and the recollection wOl perhaps help you through 
the next, which you may find beset with difficulties.' 

' It certainly is pleasant to see some result for one's 
labour,' said he ; ' though as to difficulties, I cannot claim 
the merit of having contended with many — ^my work has 
been tolerably easy.' 

' It is very nice,' said Kate ; ' look, the lettuces are 
beginning to hold up their heads again, and the primroses 
and polyanthuses don't look a bit worse for being removed.* 

* And the daisies, too, are so fresh, and nicely planted,' 
said Kmma ; ' is it not very well done altogether, mamma ?' 

' It is indeed,* answered her mother ; * and do^ great 



' credit to Frederic)i's skill in gardening. Now let ua look 
at tlie result of Mrs Smith's labours within.' 

lu-doors, there was no less to be admired and applaud- 
ed than (here had been without, and Mrs Smith felt as 
proud and happy at the praises she received, as Frede- 
rick had done himself. While they were looking about 
them, Tom arrived. He had got a letter from bis mother, 
and she would be at home about four o'clock on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. This was just the thing, for, as it «-» 
Saturday, he would leave work about that time. Mrs 
Smith and her husband were to eome and take tea with 
them, for it would be pleasant for poor Mrs Williams to 
see one or two friendly faces ajBsembled to greet her in 
her new home. 

Never bad the hours of labour seemed so long to Tom 
as they did on the following day. This was eepeciallj the 
case in the afternoon, and, as the hour of departure drew 
near, he became nervous ajid restless to a painful degree. 
In spite of all bis philosophy, he eould not resist an car- 
nest debire to gain time, before meeting his mother, ta 
wash and clean himself, so that she mi^t see biro look 
on their meeting just as she had been accustomed to da 
But how was this to be managed ? There was only oae 
hope, and that was, that they might arrive a little later 
than the appointed time, which was certainly by do means 
unlikely. WbAt with these thoughts, and his desire once 
more to see his mother, his wondering how she would look, 
and if she would be very, very unhappy when she got home, 
poor Tom's mind was so occupied, that he blundered over 
his work, and was so absent and awkward, that the nan 
whom he was assisting asked him what was the matter, 
that he had turned blockhead all of a sudden. 

' He has got his head on seeing his mother agan,' said 
Dixon, the man who had p'ocmred him his employment, 
and who happened to be standing near ; ' didn't you tell 
me she was coming home to-day, Tom ?' 

Tom said yes, and that it was nearly the time she bad 
fixed for her arrival 

' And it's nearly time to leave work,' said the good- 
natured bricklayer; * let the bd go. We can manage as 
well without him, for the next quarter of an hour.' 

The other manteuttered that, since he had turned Ibol, 
the sooner he was off the better, and Tom was just on 
the point of running home, when he suddenly reoolleeted 
that his time was not at his own disposal, and that he had 
no right to leave work before the appointed hour with- 
out the knowledge and consent of his empk>yer. He 
stopped short therefore, and simply saying, he would try 
to be more attentive, went on quietly, till the welcome 
aoimd of the clock gave him notice that he waa at liberty. 
He had never run home so quickly before, and never hiid 
he performed his toilette so rapidly as he did this after- 
noon. He was quite in time, for it was five o'ck>ok, in- 
stead of four, when the travellers arrived, and he was soon 
ready, and eould have helped Mrs Smith, if she had 
wanted any help, but she had lefl nothing to do. She had 
set the tea-thin^, and impaoked the badcet of cakes uid 
fresh butter which she had brought with her ; the kettle 
was set on, and now die and Tom bad nothing to do but 
to walk up and down before the house, talking and liaten- 
ing, and feeling the uunutee as long as only those who are 
watching and listening can feel them. But the light cart 
appeared at last, with cousin Mark's ro^ countenance in 
front, and Tom was soon clasped in his mother's arms, 
and, in spite of his manly spirit, crymg like a little child. 
There were others waiting the arrival of Mrs WiUiams, 
besides Tom and Mrs Smith. Will and Sally Burgess 
had been on the look out for some time. The attraction 
to them was Bessy, of whose misfortune thev had heard, 
and who had thus become the obiect of their ehildish 
curiosity. Will had found the delay too much for his I 
patience, but Sally, who was either leas volatile, or more 
strongly under tbe influence of a paasion, whUsh is said to j 
be peculiariy powerful over her sex, had persevered. Ai 
soon as the cart arrived, she screamed out so vigoroiasly 
to her brother, to oome and look at the blind lass, that j 
poor Bessy crept close to Mrs Smith, and seemed lieartilly 
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glad to got into the house, and out of the wf|y of her new 
observers. 

After the first aj^tation of the meeting was over, Mrs 
WHIiams was calm and composed, «nd Juoked much 
better and more comfortable than her friends had dared 
to hope. She was quite sensible of all that had been 
done for her ; she would try, she said, to be as happy as 
they all wished to make her, and as she said this, she 
looked at Tom, and smiled, and though the smile was ac- 
companied with tears, it made his heart glad to see one 
onoe more on his mother's lips. And now the farmer ar- 
rived, for he had been too busy to come with his wife, and 
Bessy, with whom he was a prime favourite, established 
herself close beside him, and they all sat down to the tea- 
table. It was a comfortable, and even a cheerful meal. 
There was so much to be admired and explained that 
there was no lack of conversation, and Mrs Williams 
could never sufficiently admire the ingenuity of her friends, 
or feel half thankful enough for their attention to her 
comfort. Bessy had soon found out the flower-pots, and 
they, as well as the eurtains, received their due share of 
admiration. Almost every little arrangement that had 
been made had its own history, and it was astonishing 
how rapidly the time passed. When the fkrmer and his 
wife had taken their leave, they said, as they walked home, 
how glad they were to find Mrs Williams so we)l and so 
cheerful as she was to-night. If, in the hour of politude, 
oM thoughts returned, and regret fbr the past would still 
obtrude itself on her mind, yet the paramount feeling, as 
she hiy down to repose, was what she wished H to be^— 
thankfulness for the blessings which were spared, and 
humble submisaion to the hand which had taken away the 
rest. Happily for her, she had a future in her children. 
She had something to live for, something to work for yet. 
And what a blessed thing work is 1 There is surely no 
greater proof of wisdom in the eoonomy of Providence 
than is manifested by the law which imposes labour as a 
condition of human existonce. It is unfortniiately, like 
aJl other good things in our imperfect yrorld, unequally 
distributed, and we see some ground down by unremitting 
toil, while others ate consumed by almost total inactivity. 
But of these two extremes, it is doubtful if the first is not 
the least productive of misery to its victim, and the least 
flagrant departure from the natural laws of his being. 
Without speaking lightly of the sufferingft of the poor, it 
may safely be pronounced, that the evils, both mental and 
bodily, produeed by the vacuity and inactivity of the in- 
dolent amongst the rich, at least make the balance equal, 
while all the dignity and respectability of the humaa crea* 
tore remain on the side of the former class. In all cases 
of afHiction, work is one of our best comforters ; and such 
it was found to be by this family, and especially by the 
widow herself. She was so mnch respected by those who 
knew her, and her kind friend Mrs Merton exerted her- 
self so mnch to procure her employment, that she soon 
had as much sewing and knitting as she could get done. 
Tom's previous ciUcnlations turned out quite correct 
With hie wages and hia mother's earnings they contrived 
to get a comfortable maintenance — nay, some weeks Mrs 
Williame managed to lay a few shillings by, with the rest, 
in the savings bank, for she remembered that winter 
would come, and that it might be more difficult then to 
procure employment than it was now. 

Tbey were all very bnsv. Tom did not waste the sum- 
mer evenings, though he had been hard at work all day. 
He devoted an hoar aftor supper to keep the garden in 
order, and it was surprising how productive the little bit 
of ground was. Everything that Frederick had planted 
prospered, and there was one lettooe, in particular, such 
a perfect beauty, (hat Tom thought they ought to see it 
at the vicarage. M^ht Bessy take it aa a present ? Mrs 
Williams had no objection « she thought Master Frederick 
would like to see how wel) his pUnts had thriven, and as 
Bessy had some work to take home to Mrs Merton, she 
shonU carry the lettuce along with her. 

Accordingly, the next afi^noon, Bessy tied up all the 
flowers that were to be found in the garden, in her very 



best fashion, and, placing them at the top of the bisket, 
which contained the lettuce, she set off very proud of her 
errand. The distance she had to go was short, and, as 
tlie road was direct and quiet, she had no occasion for a 
guide. When she arrived at the vicarage, she found part 
uf the fSunily assembled in the garden, and ^e was taken 
there to them by Kate, who had spied her wending her 
way to the back door. Frederick was there too, and 
Bessy was very happy to show him the beautiful lettuce, 
and to tell him how many they had had, and how large 
the cabbages bad grown. She was so busy talking about 
all this, tlmt she quite forgot her flowers, mitil a young 
lady who was present approached her basket, and asked 
if her nosegays were to sell Bessy at first felt half db- 
posed to be offended, she coloured a little, but in a mo- 
ment she answered in her sweet voice, ' No, ma*an), they 
are for Miss Emma and Miss Kate. I know they have 
plenty of flowers, and better ones than these,' added she, 
blushing again ; ' but I thought they would like them, be- 
cause Master Frederick phinted them.* 

* And so we shall,' cried Kate ; * and because you have 
tied them up so nicely too, Bessy.* 

^That*8 not a bad idea about selling them,' said Frede- 
rick ; * I'm sure if she tied up several nosegays as 
prettily as these are done, she would get plenty of cus- 
tomers for them.' 

* Then she would want a shop and a counter,* said Kate, 
very gravely. 

This made them all hiuf>h, and Frederick told his little 
sister, that he did not think it would answer Bessy's pur- 
pose to begin business so magnificently, a little basket 
would be sufficient. 

' What do you Uiink of it, mamma?' said he to Mrs 
Merton, who ju»t then joined them ; * don't you think she 
might manage it very well ? * 

< I most fifst know what it is, Frederick,' answered his 
mother; 

' Certainly. I had forgotten that you had not heard 
what we were talking about ; ' and Fiiedcrick explained. 
He cone uded by saying — * You know how many people 
walk this way from the town ; if she were to take a basket 
of nosegnya on a fine day, a little way on the road, she 
would sell a great many ; don't you think soP' 

*" But what does Bessy think of it herself, and her 
mother, for that is the principal thing to be considered?* 
said Mrs Merton. 

Bessy did not know, but she thought she should not 
have flowers enough to try the plan. Mrs Merton told 
her that need be no obstacle, she might have flowers fVom 
their garden if her mother liked her to try to get a trifle 
by that means. Bessy curtseyed, and expressed her thanks, 
and having received a message for her mother, and a 
freeh bundle of work, she set off home with her mind full 
of the new idea which had thus suddenly arisen within 
Frederick*s fertile brain. He was given to plan and 
soheme, both fbr himself and other people ; and his fiither 
used often to tdl him that if hia perseverance in carrying 
out his designs was at all in proportion to his facility in 
forming them, he would become a great man sometime. 
But, alaal it seemed, on the contrary, to be in the inverse 
ratk>. As he thought little of the practicability of his 
sdiemes, they were generally on too grand a scale to be 
put into executran, but, in the present instance, this was 
not the case — at least, Bessy thought not, and she went 
home with- her head full of flower-selling. She had been 
very anxious to do her part towards the maintenance of 
the family, but there was nothing but her knitting that 
brought anything in ; and though her mother told her she 
was as usefully employed when helpihg her with little jobs 
in the house, she thought ehe should like to bring some 
money home as Tom did, and then she should feel of more 
use. When she got home and told her tale to her mother 
and brother, the* former smiled, but the latter seemed to 
think it a very excellent idea. 

* You know, mother,' said he, as if divining what was 
passing iu her mind, ' Bessy need only walk on the high 
road, which is very direct and quiet, and she need only 
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go for an hour or two a-dayt just wboD there are so many 
Udies out ; no harm could happen to her.* 

Mrs Williams thought he might be right in this respect 4 
but there was another thought in her jnind which had not 
struck Tom. 

* It will be but another name for begging,' said-she^ *■ I 
should not mind my children doing anything useful to 
earn a few pence, but I could not bear the. thought of their 
asking charitv while we can do without it.* 

Both the children looked astonished, but in a minute 
Bessy said — * Oh no, mother, it is not begging ! I have 
beard people ask for nosegays at the green-grocer's ; in* 
deed flowers are wanted as much as oranges and tapes ; 
and r.obody thinks it begging to carry such things-aa those 
to sell.* 

Her mother smiled at her earnestness, and said—* Well, 
Bessy, you may try it if you wish. We are too poor to 
neglect the means of gaining a little if we can do it honest- 
ly ; and, if you can. manage .this without running into dan- 
ger, I shall not object.* 

There was a motive which Mrs Williams did not men- 
tion, but which, nevertheless, was 4 powerful inducement 
with her to give her consent to this childish schema. 
Bessy was thinner and paler than she used to be, and her 
mother could. not help thinking .it was with sitting too 
much in the house. At their old home, Bessy was rarely 
in-doors in flne> weather. The air, the smell of the flowers, 
and the song of the birds, seemed almost necessary con- 
ditions of her existence; and the^suBshinewas as sure.to 
lure her into the garden as it brought the butterflies from 
their hiding-places, or the bees from their hives. But now 
the child never left her mother *8 side except to-do an 
errand. Her only thought seemed to be, how she- could 
make herself most usefid. Thus, Mrs Williams thought 
that if an employment could be found for her, which 
would procure her air and exercise, while her mind could 
be at rest, in the feeling that she was doing something to 
assist her mother, it might be of great benefit to her. But 
she did not like the idea of her going alone, at any rate 
at first ; and how could any one be found to accompany 
her until she .became accustomed to the road ? Tom 
was always at work, so it wm no use thinking of him. 
While they were deliberating, Mrs Burgess tapped at 
the door. The feeliogs of this person had changed con- 
siderably towards her lodgers since she had known more 
of them. She had been prejudiced against them before 
they arrived, because of the fuu, as she called it, which 
had been made to receive them ; and she had been dis- 
posed to dislike Mrs Williams, when she first came, be- 
cause her own disorderly housekeeping contrasted dis- 
advantageously with the superior management of her 
lodger. But theseiieelings soon gave way ^a.the widow*s 
constant kindness and good humour, more-^cspeoially as 
she never assumed any airs of superiority, or presumed 
to find fault with other peaple*s proceedings, however 
much they might differ from her own. She was always' 
ready to do any kind action in her power, or to give her 
advice when it was asked, but she never obtruded either 
the one or the other when it was not desired. It is true 
that sometimes, when Betty was out washing, juid the 
baby had been crying more than usual, she had tempted 
Sally to come with it into her room ; and after showing 
her how to wash its poor, dirty, hot face, without making 
it scream ten times louder, had given her somediiog for it 
to pky with, to amuse and keep it .quiet. Bessy grew 
' veiy fond of the haby, and it of her, and it soon liked to 
be with her better than anywhere else, so that Mrs Wil- 
liams had a great deal of the children's ^company, and as 
long as they were good and tractable she did not object 
to their presence. She always made cleanliness a neees- 
sary condition to receiving tlveir visits, and SaUy*s person 
soon gave evidence of her new companionship. Her hair 
was otteneE combed out,^nd she began to arrange it like 
Bessy *s ; and though her feet remained always slip-shod, 
hwhan^and armaceased to present ihe perpetual variety 
of colouring which they had been accustomed to display. 
As to the baby, it was astonishing how few sears and 



bruises he bore about him compared to what be bad dons 
before. His mother declared he was much iuekier tban 
I he used to be^ and then his temper— the whole neigh- 
bourhood could witness how much it was improved 1 Mis 
I Burgess had come in this time to ask aanstanoe. She 
'was -no great hand with her needle, she said, and she had 
got some- calico from the clothmg charity last year wfaiefa 
had never been made up yet, for she did not know how to 
•cut it out She thought the ladies ought to h&Te the 
-things made if thev wanted to do poor folks good. Mn 
Williams declared her readiness to cut oat whatever was 
required, and remarked that it could soon be made. 

* If Sally could 3ew/ .said she, *«he would do it ail foe 
jou.* 

'.Ay, it*s a pity she can*t! but I don*t see how I can 
send her to the school and the baby at home to take care 
of.* 

* If she wishes, to learn, I will f nd time to tea^ her/ 
isaid Mrs Williams. 

' It's very kind ei you, I'm sure, and so much as yea 
•have to do, tool I don*t know how you get through so 
oauch .work, a&dyou*re never in a bustle 1 But it*s natmal 
to some people.^ 

* It will not take much .time if she iswilling and attee- 
^ive,* said Mrs Williams; 'and in return, I am going to 
ask you to let her do me a &vour just now.' 

Mrs Burgess felt pleased at the idea of doing a fiiveor 
for a person from wnom she felt she often received one, 
and she eagerly demanded what Sally could do to oblige 
her. Mrs Williams related Bessy *s sdieme, and said, 
how thankful she should be if Mrs Burgess would sfiars 
Sally to go with her for the first time. A willing oooseot 
was given, and, on 4he next chiy, Bessy prepared for bcr 
new occupation, which, in her imagination, was to make 
her quite a person of property. Her flowers were socm 
fetched and tied |ip,andy escorted by Sally, she proceeded 
4o the street 'Which Frederick had pointed out as the most 
likely place to dispose of her nosegays. This was the 
high road 'to the^own — a broad street bordered, for the 
most part, by respectable houses, with gardens and iron 
palisades in front, and a broad pavement for foot-path. 
Numbers of pe<^le were generally to be met with iiere, 
many strollers bending thetr way towards the country for 
the sake of air and exercise, as well as the innumetmble 
passers to and fro which always mark the approach to a 
large town. Bessy was not long before she attracted at- 
tention. Her appearance was so pleasing, and, together 
with her visible infirmity, rendered her so interesting^ 
that many stopped to look at her nosegays and to ask her 
a few questions. Most of them bought a bouquet, and 
she soon dii^sed of all she had brought with her, and 
returned home, fiill ofjoy, to give an account of her soo- 
cess. The next day wastwet, and she was obliged to stay 
at home; but the £ty after, she resumed her trade, and 
at the end of a week she found she had earned one shil- 
ling and sixpence — a sum which appeared to herenenoioas. 
Her mother toki her it should be put away,, and the rest 
of her earnings added to it to purchase her eoroe warm 
clothing for the winter. Bessy thought she should be able 
to procure some for all the ftmuly, and Ae saw already, 
in imagination, a warm, cloak for her moAer and a new 
suit for Tom ; but of these magnificent visions- she pru- 
dently said nothing at present. It probabl3^wa8 as well 
that she did not, for her mother's cool calculations woold 
have dissipated her bright fancies, and deprived'4ier of 
at least a harmless enjoymoit, whidi anaused many of her 
soUtaxy walks— all the more, perhaps, becaose the sight of 
the external world could not divert her attention from her 
own imaghiations. Her mother's ^hopes were-^iot disa|>- 
pointed. This new object and interest in lifo -did much to 
restore Bossy's health and cheerfulness. She, too, had 
her day*s experience to talk over when tbeywere assembled 
together in the evening ; and it was amusing to see how 
much more important -she felt herself than she had done 
before. Not that she was conceited, but since ^e had 
known that misfoiiune had obliged her mother and brother 
to work so hard for a livii»i,jsheJi»l4meiced over her 
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blindness, which had never tronbled her before, bccaoKe 
she thought she was of no nse, and never could be to 
those she loved. But now that she found herself not al- 
together helpless, she felt raised to a higher and happier 
station that she ever thought she could attain. 

Bot she found time for the baby in spite of all her busi-* 
ness. He always crowed when he saw her or heard her 
voite ; and she would often nurse him, while Sally, who 
was quick enough, and had 80<m I^Jkrttbd how 'to use hir' 
needle, gave her mother a IHtle help with her seWing. In- 
the fine summer evenings, Bessy Would take him into the 
garden to keep Turn eofspady, while her mother sat at 
the door, with Sally at her side ; and they would all k>ok 
BO busy and so happy, that €yen Will would sometimes 
ask for a job, and pick stones and weeds out of the beds, 
with great steadiness, for a quarter of anliour'^t a tfane. ' 
On these occasions, his father would now and then draw 
near, with his pipe in his mouth, to admire the oddity of 
bis son doing taiglit 'but mischief, Whfle 'his ihotlier de-' 
clared that snchad beard of witches, and did not believe' 
such things, 'but if they tdade Wfll of any use, or even' 
prevented 4ii8 destroying all before liim, tiiefe must be 
something in it; and there Wis magic fai It— the magic of 
good' humour, gentleness, and' order, three powerful ma-' 
gidans who can w<)rk' spells Iks "potent as any ever tLiWti- 
DuMd to witch or fkiHry. 



^YT'HS OP TH'E MONTHS. 

MABCfi. 
MjAieu,' originally the first month of the Roman. year, was, 
it is said, so'named by Romulus in honour of his reputed, 
faiher, Mars. The month, however, according t«) Ovid,^ 
existed previously, althdugh its position in the calendar was 
ui>eertain. Itowed, at all ^ents, its fixed place to^mulus. 
Before 15€4, the computation <$f time with the French be- 
ffan from Easier — until the adoption of the new style in 
Efkgland, the 26th of March was New- Yearns day — hence, 
in' historical works, we frequently find January, February, 
and the first twenty-four days of 3farch, indicated as ap- 
plying- to either ihe past or Current yeiir. 1 1 is sftid -that. 

* Hafchbofrotrs of A^Hl 
Three days. SQd they are-fl] ; 
AprO rerama Hxeva bick a^n 
Three 'days, and they are rain.* 

'These ire-called the * Borrowing Diys,' and so general 
used to be the superstition in reference to thftra, that no 
one%ottid borrow or lend on these ditys. It was conceived 
Umt the borrower meant to-practise some witchcraft with 
themrtide requested. It has been imagined by some that 
the borrowing days derived their name from ibe Scriptu- 
ral £aet of the Israelites having borrowed a quantity of 
vjtinables from the Egyptians, prevk>us to their departure 
from Egypt, which event is calculated to have happened on. 
ihe 14tn day of the month of Abib, including part of our 

I months of March mid AprtL The destruction which en-. 

! sued to the host of Pharaoh *may hitve led to the belief 
thai it was unlucky to lend,-and,'of course, improper to. 

^ borrow at this period. 

ffr DAVID'S DAY (lift), 
I The tutelary saint of Wales, St DAvid, Was bishop of 
Caerleon, which see he removed to Menevy, now called 
Si David*s. He founded a number of monasteries, and 
many legendary tales are told of him. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he was a bishop of the ancient Britiah church. 
He died, aged 146 years, a.d. 042. 

Welshmen wear a leek for badge on Si David^s day, the 
reason for doing whidi is variou^ given. By some it is 
said io have been ado]^ted * in memory of a famous and 
notable victory obtained by them over the Saxons ; th^, 
during the battle, having leeks placed in their hats for 
their military colours and distinction, by the persuadon 
of ihe sakl prelate, Si David.' 



* I like the leoke abovo aU'herbs and flowsra 
When flrtt we wtre the aame the field waa (Ainu 
The leeke Is white and sreene, whereby Is munk 
That Britanes are both vtbnt imd tailneht; 
Kext to the lion- and the udicom, 
The letiLe,the ftirert emblym tbkt Itwohie.'* 

* Tradition's tile 
ReconnMng, tells bow fooied Menelva's prlat 
IfarahaU'd his Britons, and the Saxon host 
l>lftonn)fTtod ; how the green le6k his tAindS 
Disfingulsh'd, sldoe by^ritont skinnal Vohi, 
Commennoratea their tntelary salnL* 

Others declare that the leek was assumed as a bad;^e,'6n 
accouut of the predilections of the bishop for that vege- 
table, who is supposed to have * made maiTy delicious meals 
on its white roots and gfeen tails.' I'he tradition of "thb 
victory over the Spoils, however, Seems -to attribute the 
as^UTiiption of this b^dge to its m<^Kt probable origin,- i(l- 
though Owen, in his 'Cambrian Biography,* says thit 
the tutelary saintsbip is a fiction of the English. He 
* n^er heard 6f dUch'ft patron saint, nor of the leek a8*hf8 
syrabiJl, until he became acquainted therewith in L6ndon! 
And be adduces another reason for the meaning of the 
leek on St David *^ day much more preposterous. Owen, 
evidently ashamed of so homely a national badn» as'the 
ieek, like most people under the impulse of similar feel- 
ings, when they attempt to rebut a fact, contradicts him- 
self—denying, on the one hand, that it is tho national 
symbol, and endeavouring to account for its oti^n on the 
other. Churchill says — 

*^March, varlom, fierce, and wild, with vrMd-crackrcbceks, 
By Wilder Welsliman led, ana" crown'd with Icclcs.' 

There are various rhymes in reference to the custom, 
omongst the 'Welsh, of eating leeks on St David's day — 

*They have gmell to potage, 
And ketes kynde to oompahs^* 

* Atte meete, and after eke, 
Uer 8<dace is salt and loefte.* 

Wiih'l*^E;ard to the operatioiis of husbandi'y, tta/has the 
folTo^ing prdverb : — 

' Upon St David's day. 
Put oats aAd barelay In the day.* 

An advice' Which is^'ery seasonable and sensible When the 
nu>nih - comes in with a dry wind. An old Scotch pro- 
verb says, * Ma^h comes in wjth an adder*s tongue, and 
goes out with a lion^s maAe.' Meaning, that if its advent 
IS characterised by frwt, its termination sees the -grain 
up above ihe surface of the earth. 

*3T PATRICK'S DAY (ilTfl). 
Our Iflrst reoolYections of fhia anniversary are associated 
with -religious and national hatred, sdreams, bleeding 
faces, -figHs, green caps, and trefoil. The 'brutality of the 
low Scottish mob that vented itself upon irishmen resi- 
dent in our city ; tho fierce antipathies of the two great 
hating sections of Irishmen which manifested thenrnelvcH, 
even when distance from a common land and home might 
have united them, first led us-te observe this day of Irc- 
land*s saint. I^e bakers, a rude body of men in this city 
twenty years ago, but now peaceful, industriDUS, and com- 
paratively refined, used to assemble in the King's Park 
and ^ruotsfield Xinks, and do battle with the Irish, who 
were also ever prompt for the fray. Now, iioWever, the 
discord of that day is gone, and the trefoil, iu a patriotic 
Irish student's hatband or buttonhole, is the Only visible 
sign of its advent in Scotland. And fettatige it is that 
Scotchmen and 'Irishnlen, men originally of one tribe, 
should quarrel upon St ^Patrick's day— a fialnt who first 
drew breath by the'floVmg'Clvde, snd'iifho spjent his life 
in instructing the people, whose descendants so highly vene- 
rate his Han^e. St Patrick, who gaVe the frogs and toads 
so menlorable a fright, and i^ho, according to a somewhat 
Utitudina]*ian poet, baliished all the vefmm from Ireland, 
was bom on the 5th of April, a.d. 373, at Kirkpatrick, 
near Dumbarton, in Scotland, then called Alclyth or Al- 
duath. In his 'youth 'he was called StlCMtk, which means 
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* valiant in war;* aud on some incursion of the Scots, 
who then inhabited Ireland, he was carried off from his 
native home to that country, and sold to one Milcho, who, 
having purchased him from three claimants, gave him the 
name of Cukraig or CmtfuT'Tigh^ meaning * four families/ 
For six years the poor Caledonian slave toiled in bondage, 
and at the end of that period he escnpcd. Two years sub- 
sequent to his return to AI})yn, he formed the design of 
converting the Irish; and proceeded to the continent, 
where he continued for thirty-five years, in order to qua- 
lify himself for his self-imposed task. He was chiefly 
educated in Gaul (France) by his mother^s uncle, St 
Martin of Tours ; and after that venerable bishop^s death, 
by St Germain of Auxerre, who ordained him to the 
priesthood, conferred upon him the third appellation of 
Matcn or Moijinim, and recommended him to Celestine, 
the chief bishop at Rome. This churchman consecrated 
him bishop, called him PatriciM^ as indicating bis descent 
from a distinguished family, and sent him with his bless- 
ing to convert the Irish. St Patrick was the second 
apostle of Ireland, having been preceded by Palladius a 
year; he lauded at Wicklow in the year 441, converting 
the whole island from Druidism, aud founding many 
abbeys, in the space of thirteen years. Having consoli- 
dated the new faith amongst his converts, and prepared 
for the continued enlightenment of the tribes by the foun- 
dation of seminaries, St Patrick died at Saul Abbey, on 
the 17th of March, a.d. 493, aged 120 years, and, it is 
conjectured, was buried at Down. 

Concerning the final resting-place of St Patrick, there 
has been considerable dispute, some affirming that he was 
buried at Glasgow, others that — 

'Tlicse three In Down lie, in tomb one, 
Briget, Patridna, and Colnrobid pious.' 

The genuine works of St Patrick were collected and pub- 
lished by Sir James Ware in the year 1G56. It is said 
that the shamrock, so highly esteemed amongst the Irish, 
is thus venerated from the circumstance that St Patrick 
illustrated ihe mysterious unity of the Trinity by its means. 
There was never a day in the calendar more fruitful of 
diKCord than this, the anniversary of the good old Patrick. 
Instead of remembering that, on that day, one who called 
their country from barbarism and cruelty into a better 
state expired, the Irish have long looked upon it as a day 
for the exercise of the most brut^ animosities and furious 
passions of sectarian bigotry. The memory of the benefit 
conferred upon civilisation and the world, by the nniveraal 
diffusion of a milder spirit amongst their countrymen, by 
this celebrated teacher, instead of producing gratitude 
and amity, seems to stir up the most bitter of inimical 
feelings, »nd to divide the nation into foes. Mr Jones, 
the historiographer of the Welsh bards, says that St 
Patrick was bom in the vale of Rhos, Pembrokeshire ; and 
in another place he ohan^ his pedigree, and makes him 
of Caernarvonshire. It is generally conceded that Kirk- 
patrick is bis birth-place. 

MID-LENT SUNDAY 
Is the fourth Sunday in Lent, and occupies the central 
place of all the holidays comprehended within the limits of 
that fictitious fast. Lent is asserted to be the commemora- 
tive observance of the forty days' fast of Christ in the Wil- 
derness, and yet we find it distingnished into periods by 
popular feasts and fetes of the grossest character. There 
are, however, many beautiful ideas associated with these 
holidays, and these connected with Mid-Lent Sunday are 
extremely so. Wheatly, in his commentaries on the 
English Prayer-book, says that it is generally denominated 
Mid-Lent, although Bishop Sparrow and some other 
writers designate it * Dominica Rrfectionw^'' or Refreshment 
Sonday. Wheatly supposes that the origin of the latter 
name is referable to that part of the Anglican church 
formula used upon this day : being the morning lesson of 
Joseph entertaining his brethren, and the gospel of Jesus 
miraculously feeding the multitude of five thousand people. 
In some parts of England the peasantry still retain the I 



beautiful custom on this day of Mothering— a cuotmn 
which is of uncertain derivation but of excellent signifi- 
cation. All who are blest with a living mother, and v^La 
do not reside at tliis time with her, strenuously endes^vour 
to have a prefent fur her on this day, and will walk gz^^kt 
distances in order to offer their filial gifts. The f<K>d 
generally used on Motliering Sunday is Carlings and Fur- 
mety ; the former are soft-boiled peas, fired amongst but- 
ter ; the latter is the grains of wheat boiled soft, aad tbeii 
reboiled, spiced, and sweetened amongst milk. The fond, 
expectant mother always makes it a point, if possible,' to 
have these saioking on her board, when her sons aad 
daughters, who are perhaps employed at out-serrioe, 
bring her their presents of trinkets, little articles of female 
attire, and sweet cakes. Furmety is a corruption of the 
Latin word Frumentumy wheat ; but the word Carlijiga is 
said to be of more intricate derivation. Mid-Lent Sunday, 
in the north of England, was anciently called Care or Card 
Sunday, supposed to be derived from the Saxon. The 
Geimans call Crucifixi<n day not only GuU FrtyiUtg but 
Carr Freytag^ Carr signifying expiation ; and beans, ori- 
ginally having been served at Roman funeral feasts, acd 
on Mid- Lent dav, when it happened to be J*afsian Sun' 
day, when the church Ixrgau her griefs, were called carles 
and then carlings. Peas have been substituted for beans, 
and the only reason that can be assigned for the change, 
we suppose, is convenience. Anciently, in the church of 
the celebrated burgh of Sarum, the people used to be 
covered with a cloth called Care-cluth, as they knelt on 
the morning of this day before the altar. After receiving 
the benediction, and having this cloth removed, they were 
dismissed. This was the day of high festival, upon whica 
the pope blessed and absolved from all their sins those 
who had been shriven at Shrovetide. The young noen 
used to form, with straw, a most preposterous looking 
figure upon this day, which they called Death, and which 
they carried round about the villages, ai:d to the hills ^ 
and valleys, from which they generally returned in strag- 
gling parties, tired, and well-beaten with bumpkin*s fists. 1 
The children had also two animated efiigies, which they 
paraded about with ; one decked all in green, dressed in 
beautiful youthful attire, and called Summer ; the other I 
called Winter, being covered with moss, and having long | 
white and grey hairs waving over his shoulders. Tliese \ 
two representatives of the antipodal seasons of the year, 
after dancing and bounding about, fought with each 1 
other ; and Summer having subdued old Winter, who was -i 
supposed to be paralysed with the breath of Spring, the ' 
young revellers repaired to their feasts of Furmety and 
Carlings, and their sips of vine. In the Germanic dis- 
trict of Franconia, a custom, identical with that just ' 
spoken about, of carrying round the villages the image of 
Death, once prevailed, and the procession was generally 
attended with the same results as in England. I'be figure j 
was stuffed and suspended on a pole, and the light-hearted I 
youths began to process with it. To some its presenta- , 
tion was a oirenmstanoe of much amusement ; they feast- 
ed those who brought it with pears, dried peas, and | 
milk, and sent them on rejoicing with it ; others, who re- 
garded it as a presage of death, drove off the mummers 
who bore it with strength of arms. The connection be- 
tween this custom of eating peas and beana, and publicly ' 
perambuhiting with the ideal semblance of mortality, seems I 
to fix its derivation with the ancient Romans. In the 
north of Enghuid there is a vulgar rhyme still repeated, {; 
in connection with the names of the Sundays in Lent, 1 
which has a curious philological origin — 

'Tld, Mid, Mlaera, | 

CuriinK, Palm, and good Payday.* 

The first Sunday in Lent is anonymous ; the vulgar ap- 
pelation of Tid is given to the second, from the psalm of 

* Te Deum ' being sung on that day ; * Tid' is a contraction I j 
of the Latin preposition, and the initial letter of the eub- 
stantive. Mid is the name of the third Sunday, from the 1 

* Mi Deus ' being chanted on that day. Misa-a^ from the I 
' Miserere mei,* is thai of the fourth. The others are less . 
diflicult of explanation, and have been already referred ta | 
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PALM SUNDAY. 
Thia day i» celebrated in the Romish church to oom- 
leinorate the only instaDce in which Chriot asBunied the 
ksible character of sovereignty. Sitting on an aaB*t colt 
kat had never beforo been bestridden, and holding a 
i)m branch in his hand, the Savionr rode into Jerusalem 
aiidst the acclamations of the people— a king, holding 
I his hand no sceptre emblematical of brute force, but 
e palm branch of peace ; and riding, not upon a proud 
krhorse, but upon an humble ass, was a sight as sublime 
it was unusual ; and we can scarcely wonder that the 
Ircomstance is remembered with veneration by all who 
bn truly comprehend its sublimity. In countries to 
rhich the palm is indigenous, it was imperative that a 
inch of it should be borne in the hands of the £aithful 
>n this festival ; but an indulgence was granted for the 
> of box or any evergreen, in oountriee to which it did 
>t belong. The popish pageant of Pahn Sunday was ex- 
emely imposing, and in proportion as it excited the 
veneration of the superstitious, it was derided by Uie sati- 
rists of the time of the Reformation. A wooden ass, 
placed upon a richly draped table, which was mounted on 
wheels, was dragged along by young men. On the ass was 
mounted some one personating the Savionr, and surround- 
ing him were the people bearing palm branches. These were 
consecrated by the priest agamst the power of tempests, 
who, immediately after doing so, fell down before the image, 
in which prostrate posture he was struck with a large rod 
by another priest. As soon as he rose, two fantastically 
dressed heralds fell upon their fikces, and then rising, and 
stretching out their hands, bawled forth rhymes lan^tory 
of the image, attributing to it powers and gifts of an 
amazing kind. When this triumphal canticle was finish- 
ed, the people threw down their palm branches before the 
ass, and upon the image, which was then drawn to church, 
(he crowd following the priests in the procession, and 
striving with each other for possession of the branches 
and leaves of the * holy tree,* which they supposed would 
protect them against storms and tempests. Sometimes 
wealthy citizens hired this wooden donkey, and paraded 
it with much solemnity and care through then: several 
burghs ; sometimes the yonng and sportive would bribe 
the sexton, who was its custodier, to lend it to them; 
and, rutthin^ through the streets and alleys with it, they 
would ask, m its name, doles of money, bread, and eggs. 
In England, from which the splendid ceremonials of 
Palm Sunday were long ago driven, there stUl remains 
among the young a practice called palming. On the week 
preceding Palm Sunday willows are sold in London, to be 
converted into wreaths for this occasion ; and in the 
country, children busy themselves in gathering willow 
slips, with blossoms on them, to be used as substitutes 
for the palm. In the parish of Lanark, in the west of 
Scotland, the boys of the grammar school used to parade 
the streets, upon the Saturday preceding Palm Sunday, 
with a large willow tree in blossom, ornamented with daf- 
fodils and box. This custom had existence from time 
immemorial, and was esteemed to have been of Popish 
origin. The houses of the great, of the rich, and of the 
magistrates, were ornamented at this season with trees, 
which were brought from the woods to the cities, with 
great ceremony and rejoicing by crowds of people, at the 
expense of the burghs and corporation& 

In the churohwardens' accounts for the parish of St 
Martin, Outwitch, London, in the year 1510, the follow- 
ing curious items occur j — Paid for * palme, boxe floures, 
aod cakes, iiii^ (4d).* In the year 1525, ' paid for palme 
on Palm Sunday, ij^ (3d). Paid for kaks, flowers, and yow, 



Original ^PortTg, 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Know ye the woodland't bright blue c>'c 

Hiftt flower 80 gently beainlni;, 
Like the tearftU glance of roemory. 

Or lOTe In Us eofteflt dreaming? 

And know ye the tale of that simple thln^j, 

How a warrior walk'd at even, 
And gased on his love, as the minstrels sang. 

And drearo'd In her eyes of heaven? 

How that long they stray'd by the lake's clear side. 
And Inreathed not a thought of sorrow. 

But they watch'd the roll of the limpid tide, 
And gaily talked of the morrow. 

And sweet were the snsllea of thoee lovers tliore. 
And sweet wm the eooverse holden, 

When the vesper-bell sigh'd soft in olr. 
And the clouds of the west were golden. 

Aad an Islet lay on that lake's calm brosst. 

Like a radiant, love-wrought thln^^ 
Or the blue wave's crest, or a smile at rest, 

Or the reahn of a fUry king. 

And the maiden spied that its verdure soft 

Was spangled o'er witli bine. 
As though it had gazed toward heaven too oft. 

Or had caught the wild wave's hue. 

And she tam'd to the knight, and pointed there, 

And bade klm bring her now 
Of the flowers that bloom'd so bright and fnlr. 

To wreathe her maiden brow. 

And the knight he plunged him In the wave, 

And reaoh'd that distant shore, 
Plnck'd of the flowers should deck his gruvo, 

And again swam boldly o'er. 

Right well he used the predoos strength 

That should bear his prise to land, 
And toueh'd the fhdlng shore at lengtli. 

And tonch'd his true k>ve's hand. 

But the breath of life was fklllng fli&t, 

And the calm vrave laugh'd, I wot, 
As a fllroy i^anoe he upward cast. 

And said, * Forget me not* 

StUl brightly blooms that flower of spring- 
Still gleams with memory's tear 

On the warrior's grave : 'tis a sacred thing 
On the maiden's qarly bier. 

Though few may have heard of the warrior bold, 

Or hit lady bright and gay, 
How tfte blue wave there^ o'er the bravo and fair, 

Closed on tltat saromcr's day. 



H. C. 



ij^ (2d).' And so burdiensome were those Palm Sunday 
customs upon the community of London, that by an act 
of common council it was ordered that, in order to con- 
duce to the retrenchment of the city expenses, no wytk 
was thenceforth to be taken to the house of the mayor or 
sheriffs, and they were not to be allowed the privilege of 
having any fonger a clown called * lord of misrule * about 
tbeb dwellings at this season. 



WATERLOO, THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
THE BATTLE. 

(From the French of Leon Oodan.) 
CHAP. I. 

FivB leagues or so separate the pUin of Waterloo from 
the dty of Brussels, which, despite of its metropolitan 
airs, is rery poor in rural locomotion. Brussels has not, 
like Paris, willing squadrons of omnibusses, diligences, 
and hackney coaches, ready at all hours of the &,y and 
ni^t to convey yon to all possible places within the con- 
fines of the department. It requires a whole day*8 nego« 
ciations at Brussels to procure, even at a very high price, 
a rehicle firm and light enough to carry you to Watcrloa 
If you add to this lost day the entire exigencies of your 
pilgrimage, the excursion will be seen to have occupied 
time suflScient to have gone twice from Brussels to Cologne. 
The tourist generaily makes this temporal calcuUtion, 
looks at his purse, exhales a sigh of regret mingled with 
resignation, and does not go to Waterloo. The English, 
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the poets, and eomniiasioned travellers alone are privileged 
to cast under foot these considerations of time, money, 
and space. To those who may be aarprised to see the 
names of commissioned travellers ^gure iiere in a manner 
so honourable, we reply that^ey have been for more than 
a century the most ardent and active missionaries of 
French civilisation. Per favour of their wines, their silks, 
their cloths, and their trinkets, they have 8pre»d abroad 
French ideas, caused the predomioanee of French tastes 
and the prevalence of the French UuKuage, Which they 
have forced everywhere to be spoken. There b not a city, 
town, orhatnlet in Spain, in Italy, in Belgium, in Holland, 
Oermany, and even Russia, that the commissioned traveller 
does not .pass through once a-week. He has supplied the 
loss of the F-rench book, trhieh has been proscribed by 
the foreign censors, and he tAkes the place of the joomal 
which they hum on the frontiers. He knows everything, 
and he says anything without danger, tie himself. profits 
by thb educational privilege, whidi is allowed to him alone, 
and soon acquires very extensive experienoee of men and 
things. 

At bst I was enftbled, not without a little difficulty, to 
secure the essential parts -of an equipage — horse, vehicle, 
and coachman, and at the same time I sianaged that my 
coachman should know a little French. I insisted upon the 
Ust advantage, because in France it is a very common error 
to believe that everybody in Belgium speaks the French lan- 
guage fluently. It happens that the Belgians — and I do not 
except the inhabitants of Brusseb — do not speak !t'reneh 
further than to expose their ignorance of it. I am fitr 
from bhtming that ignorance ; I #ish, on the eontrary, 
that it was more complete. My firm conviction is and 
has been, tlutt their decadence in the arts dates f^m the 
day wiien they Venounccfd the Flemish tongue to speak 
and write a Unguage that was not made for them. The 
Belgians, whatever may be the class to which they per- 
tain, speak no 'Other language among themselves than the 
Flemish, which is not, without doubt, a very baitnonious 
language, but whidi, in fact, is their language. It is by 
affectation, by imitatiofi, that -in the public circles they 
speak French, and that 4anguage of constraint has de< 
stroyed their original mind. The Belgian cannot express 
himself in French without having recourse to a mental 
translation, which he ruminates cocstatitly. He thinks 
in Flemish amd speaks in French ; and this violent effort, 
on which he exercises himself from liis birth unto his 
death, destroys his fancy, extinguishes his personality, 
enervates him, and creates a falsely -colourea nation — a 
people of whom we always^ee the wrong side out, never 
the right. Belgium entire is none other than a vast trans- 
lation. The lower class ouTv has remained Flemish, and 
does not understand Frenob; and the municipality of 
Malines, with that of Anvers, Louvain,«nd Brussels, have 
taken care to write, for the direction of their inhabitants, 
at the side of the French name of eadi street, the same 
name in Flemish. I beard a very good anecdote of the 
Queen of the Belgians, which comes to (he support of my 
opinion upon the^ise grammatical posilion of her sub- 
jects. One da^, at Laken, a deputy, in doing homage to 
the queen, havmg occasion to pronounce a discourse, I do 
not know on what subject, said, * Your majesty will 
deign to excuse the faults i^hich may have escaped me hi 
writing this oration. ' * Give, sir — giYe me your disoounte, * 
interrupted the queen, *and I shall make a translation.* 

In leaving Brussels, we passed dirough the Faubourg 
Louise — a new quarter, which shall be worthy, one day, 
of the royal name which it bears, that of the Queen 6f 
the Belgians. The buildings in that aristocratic quarter 
display the stately proportions of our hotels in the Rue de 
la Paix at Paris. They have the saAie majesty, without the 
same amount of paint and varnish. The daEZling white- 
ness of the stucco with which the Belgians cover the fronts 
of their houses, tames down the enthre city to the esti- 
mable, but certainly not monumental, character of a pubiic 
dining-room. The sand with which they strew the pave- 
ments of their streets renders the oomparison still more 
just. At the extremity of this rich fiaubourg, one touches, 



in passing, Che branches t>f the tfees in an immeuse pwrk, 
the shade and coolness of Vhich eifvelop you all at onee, 
and lbe-tesinous> perfumes of which acodmrany you for a 
Icmg time upon your route. That pBrk,'whicai, like a. crown 
with a jewel in its centre, contains «u ele^^aat kiosk, sur- 
rounds the property, nobly acquired, of a twice fiunous 
artist, M. Beriot, the husband of Madame Malibran. 
Malibran! that name always causes a feeling of sadoess 
to thrill from the depUis of the hearty and especially when 
xme pronounces it at the entrafiee of that long and mefaui- 
H^holy way that I was about to penetrate. 

In departing from that mass of verdure and^ohade, and 
when approaching the forest of Soigne, I*repe(ated thoee 
Terses which were composed by M. de lAmartine at the 
foot of that statue which has been erected to the sublime 
eantatrice in the beautiful eemetery of Lakes,* -irfaere abe 
4s interred : — 

* In her the name of woinan*coinprefaen(led 

Three tboofirhts celestial —bemty, ffenias, love; 
▲ad in her Rlance, and voice, snd Iieart \hej bl^ndsd, 

A Klmioiu presence 'fh>m the Realms tbdve; 
"Under three forms to besveo bdonff'd that MfiL 
Weep, earth, Ibr her, and yon, ye liesv«as,'thTtee gently o*er her 
fiilll* 

' Monsieur,* said my co.ichman to Me, >oQsing uie 
quickly from my reverie — * Monsieur.' 

" Well, what is it?* said I. 

' Pardon me, sir, if I disturb you ; but, before arririi^ 
at Mont St Jean, I wish to warn jou to guxrii against a 
certain branch of industry of which you have net perhaps 
heard at Paris.' i 

^A trade unknown at Paris P I exclaimed; ''that is 
certainly speaking strongly. But what, pray, is this said 
trade?' 

* You will easily suppose,* pursued the driver, ^tbftt ■ 
after the battle of Waterloo there remained amongst this \ 
earth many balls, buttons, little copper eagles, fragments 
of swords, bayonets, and sabre hajidles,Huid many <Hher 
things besides.' 

* Without doubt,* said I. 

* Ah, well, for thirty -lour yeirs Che country people ^ave 
^d to strangers these rusted debris, earihy, ' corroded, 
and half-demolished with oxide.* 

* It seems to me, my friend, that they would net ttow 
have much to dispose of after thirty-four yc^ars* brisk 
trade,* I replied. 

* No, sir, and that Is precisely the point to v^hl^ % 
wished to direct your attention. Those who make it a 
business to sell these relics of the bttitle, sow, once a-y<riaft>, 
•pon a space of several leagues, buibels of imperial cables, 
thousands of copper buttons, and cart-toads of balls, "niey 
alk>w these to repose from seed^time'till summer, for in 
^mter strangers never vbit Waterloo. \V^en summer 
comes, they disinter their lead and copper iknpostures, 
whidi, after a sojourn of eight m6uths in a humid soil, 
receive a colour of age that would deceive th^ moat fini- 
cal, and which excites the admiration of the piuiisans of 
tfhe great emperor.* 

' But is not this a low, mean deception ?* cried I. 

* What would you have, sir?' replied khe driver, coolly ; 
* the country is very poor. And what ill does this do?* 
The coachman quietly added, 'This year the trade in 
eagles has been pretty good.* 

We entered the wood of Soigne by a narrow and covered 
way, but one v^ich afforded Us ample means of seeing, 
upon both sides, cluster upon cluster of foliage that de- 
lighted the eye. The^poplars, elms, and plane-trees seemed 
to vie with each other to attain to the gi'eatest height to- 
wards that heaven which they closed from our view. Thert 
were so many ef these trunks, too, whose grey, soapy 
bark emitted apolibh liko stone, that one witli propriety 
might have called the wood a Druid temple which no suu- 
beMU could penetrate. The soil retained, at the foot of 
the^ trees, the decayed leaves of several years. They are 

* Lakdn is a royal bargh, sttoated aboat three or font miles from 
Bmssela. The Klnj; of the Belgians has made it his habitnal reH- 
dcnoe. It was at Liken that Mapoloon resolved apon his plan ef te 
BnsBlan campalfn. -yu-^v. ^y ^- ^ ^^.^^ 
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all strewn in beds — the fresh apoo the rotten, the yellow 
upon the green, the pale npon the purple. A coat of thick 
green moss covered the trunks of several trees for some 
yards iu height, as if to guard them from the cold, which 
must always be very intense in that forest, if I mav judge 
myself from what I experienced in it as I passed through 
on the 18th of June, 1849. Despite of my cloth vest- 
ments and a cloak, I trembled so that I could easily have 
believed that it was December. It was nine o'clock of 
the morning, and still the vapoars of night'were not dis- 
sipated. Behind their blue veil, which seemed to hang in 
rags from the lofty branches of the trees, that appeared 
to be arranged Kke the dark rafters of an ancient Gothic 
eathedral, I saw several Inminous points sparkle, and then 
become suddenly extinguished ; they were the kilns of the 
charcoal-burners, the last-ilames oi which had expired. 
One peculiarity made a lively impression on my mind in 
the midst of this sombre and savage wildenies& I did 
not hear the -least sound.; not even ue most feeble palpi- 
tation of the air. During a two hoars' course beneath 
those great umbrageous gidleries of trees, no cry -of a bird 
excited my attention. A forest without birds ! One might 
easily believe that, on the formidable day 'of Waterloo, 
they had all departed at the sound of the deadly cannon, 
never to return. Oh, it is sad — sad4uid solOTin — that 
beautiful forest of Soigne ! I believe that Providence made 
choice of it for the seenes^f which itiias-been the theatre, 
and as a repository of the dark mysteries which it oonceaks 
in the folds of its leaves and in the depths of its^oomy 
abadcs. Au aniiy of~a hundred thousand men lie buried 
there! 

'Truly,' said I to^ the.KM)achman, in order- io change 
(he current of my reflections, ^do you not think it -very 
roguish of the ceiiatiiy people thus to prey upon the curio- 
sity and credulity of strangers who some to visit Waterloo ?^ 
* Ah, monsieur,' rppli^ he, ' I have not told yon all 
the tricks that are played upon the poor credulous fb- 
reigners. In laet^ it would be very difficult forme to tell 
you a tithe- of them ; if yen will -allow me, however, I will 
tell you one thing of which I was an eyewitness, one day 
when I drove a French painter and a Prussian from Water- 
loo to Brussels. The Prussian held proudly upon his.knee 
6ome object carefully folded up in his pocket-handkerchief. 
As we moved along,' he said -to the Frenchman, * Do you 
not bring away with yon any souvenir of your pilgrimage 
to Waterloo?' — * On my word, no,' replied he. • I was 
indeed on the point of making a most original acquisition; 
but they demanded too much money for it — a hundred 
francs ; besides^ there would have been some embarrass^ 
ment in- carrying -that curious puit^iAse.' — 'And, pray, 
what was it?* demanded the Prussian. — *Yon will not 
grow angry if I tell yea,' responded the French painter. 
' It was the skull of a Prussian colonel — ^a- magnifioent, 
admirable skull ; and the most remarkable and interesting 
circumstance connoctcd with it wasf that it was f>ieroed in 
three places with balls-wthe balls of Waterloo — one in the 
centre of the brow, the others in the temples. I do assure 
YOU I should have much liked, begging your ^pardon, to 
have made a 'lamp with the skull of a Prussian colonel 
killed by the French. Andryoo, monsieuf,' eontinved he, 
^ what have, you got ?' — ' 1,* replied the Prussian, with a 
certain air of inquietude, at the same time loosening the 
packet upon his knees — ' IV then suddenly looking np, hd 
exclaimed, '^ 1 am astonished at the wondecliil resemUaace 
of the incidents that have oooarred to us both. I have 
purchased^ this morning, the skull of a- French 'Colonel, 
slain also at Waterloo.*— ^You havel* cried the Freneh- 
man. — * I have,' whimpered the Prussian, < and I calcu- 
lated upon making a cup from it, with which to drink the 
health of Blucher on each anniversary of our victory.' — 
*Aiid the skull- is pieroed in three places?* cried the 
Frenchman. — ' I do not know exactly, but it seems so to 
&ie,* said the Prussian, slowly. — ' Let us see, let us see!* 
cried the Frenchman, readily divining that the object 
which the Prussian carriedupon hi»knee was the skull < in 
questkm. He took it, unrolled the 'handkerchief which 
envebped it, and -began to examine it. The skull duid 



also three perforations, made by bullets or something else. 
The confusion of the Prussian was proportionate to the 
excessive gaiety of the Frenchman. It was identically 
the same head which thev had wished him to purchase — 
the skull that was French when offered to the English or 
Prussians, and which became Prussian or English when 
offered for sale to a Frenchman. This, you will imasine, 
is coming it rather too strong,* added my guide ; " not 
only to impose false imperial eagles and buttons npon the 
oredulous, but even to make a trade of the skolls, pre- 
tended to be of colonels slain at Waterloo.* 

In tbe^nenntime, we had left behind us "the most notable 
parts of the forest, and the moment had arrived when all 
at once it oast off its gloonny shade, as if by theatrical 
effect Thosun burst Uirough an opening of the 4ree6, 
the fresh air fanned* -my cheeks, and on our right lay the 
open country. 

^'Behod the Mountain of the Lion inhere, sir; ihere, 
sir ! ' cried my conductor, with a rapture which seemed as 
if 4t had increased in vehemence every time that he had 
visited the field, and which I could not understand* nor 
reciprocate. Thercwas one^difiiBrenee between him and 
me, however, which was a material «ne in his favonr — be 
seemed to perceive sc»mething which I oould not yetiw- 
hold. I was obliged -to -make mm stop the horses, and «to 
demand that he slM>uld exerdse Ahe most perfect clearness 
in his indications and directions, for I oould .perceive no- 
thing above the horixon. At last, wilfa great precision of 
worcw and gestares, he directed me to look in afwrtieular 
direction, and then 1 managed to distinguish, with mueh 
diffiealty, the fictitious mountmn and the metal lien which 
rose in the air. We could scarcely distinguish it sit any 
distanee. It is true that the morning' vapoars thickened 
the atmosphere. Gradually, however, my eyes became 
habituated to the greater development of light, of whicb I 
had been deprived during two hoars, when jenmeying 
throng the hi^-ebscnrity of the forest of Soigne,- and 
then the eoloasal monument, which our enemies had raised 
in memory of our disasters, burst distinctly «pon n^y 'Ytew. 
I avow that my first impression at the sight of it was so 
poignant Uiat'it'was impoasible, in-the state of feebleness in 
which a recent maladyhad-left me, to maintain tbe^apright 
position which I had taken in order to command «'better 
view. My limbs tremUed, my heart flottered, and I felt 
the blood leave my hpa, and at hut I sunk, fainting, upon 
the cushions of the carriage. - Let those Frenchmen who 
declare patriotism to-be a prejudice come and face this 
spectacle without emotion, and then -I will brieve in their 
scepticism. 

*• it seems to roe,* said<I, when we had gained-the high- 
road, ' that the wood of Soigne is much less extensive tlian 
it used to be. Are they cutting it?* 

* Yes, sit; there have been «ereeral^'oonsiderable cut- 
tings,*- replied the driver. ^It belongs to several pro- 
prietors, and ea4i^ makes as ranch as he can of^is lot. 
One clears off his lofty trees, and sows some crop that is 
in demand ;• another prefers a field of lint to ten thousand 
feet of elms, and in this way I believe the3rwill dear off, 
in twenty or thirsty years, every tree in the forest.' 

' ' It weald be modi more beautiful to conserve*— I was 
about to speak of conservation in lfi4d! ^ Let us hasten 
on tcr see the vestiges of Waterioo, if weare not too late. ' 

I need not remind anybody that the 16th of June is 
the anniversary of the oelebrated battle. I had expressly 
ehoscn that unfortnnate day in order to make my histori- 
cal promenade of Mont St- Jean, in the expectation of 
meeting on my roote many of the veterans of the grand 
army making their pilgrimages to that fiddof bones. That 
army had been so vast, so numerous, that I had insensibly 
supposed that some of the Kving debris thereof might be 
found till the ooosummation of the- century in which it 
was fought. The route was deserted, however — that un- 
fortunate route by which the Elnglidi, on the 18th of 
June, 1816^ were forced twice to take refuge in Brussels, 
and 'which they repassed with astonishment to victory at 
^"Watedoo. Nothing was upon that road save, in the dis- 
tance, a carriage on its way to Waterloo. 
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*■ 1*11 en;;mge that tli&t is an Eocliahmnn,' said the corcIi- 
man, pointing to the vehicle with his whip. 

* And I that he is a Frenchman,' said I, with proper 
patriotism. 

*• Tlien we shall make up to him and see.* 
Impelled by ihe whip of their master, and their own 
prttper sense of dignity, our horst'S increased their pace, 
and I soon had another view of the lion, this time cer* 
tainly a little larger than a mouse ; and I also distinguished 
more clearly the sad- looking reddish dome of the church 
of Waterloo. We galloped towards the moving goal 
which we wished to attain, when suddenly savage cries 
burst from the depths of the forest on both sides of the way. 
A flock of cranes, famished during a long winter, could 
not have uttered fiercer cries over the envious snow. Im- 
mediately our cranes showed themselves, in the forms of 
about twenty children, almost naked, their only vestments 
titeir shirts. They rushed before the horses, and almost 
tumbled under the wheels, demanding charity in the most 
voraoions and impetuous fashion. Those poor little chil- 
dren, whom their parents have without doubt trntned to 
this perik>us procedure, have adopted a polyglot prajrer, 
proper to all the natinns which visit Waterloo. They 
say, in a chanting manner, in a weeping manner, and in a 
laughing manner too, for mendicity seems to be the anmse- 
ment of their age^' Charity, charitas, charity ; ' then they 
add, in their own Flemish patois, *Gut reiset* (a good 
journey to you). They look picturesque, with their fair, 
almost white, hair, their faces bronsed with the sun, their 
eyes green as tiw adder^s, and their limbs supple as those 
of the fawn. Bat they are most terribly importunate — 
nothing can drive them away. Doable or triple the 
speed of the horses, and they are at your side ; abate the 
speed or stand still, and still they are there. If you 
tlireaten t|iose young wolves, they laugh ; if you crack 
your whip round their naked shonlders, they skip wildly 
before the horRes and yell. At last yoa throw them a 
handful of centimes, and thcn^-they have still not budged 
a foot. For a whole leagne, despite of blows, malodic* 
tions, and money, they accompanied as with their lamen- 
table plaints. Their sallow faces and their lugubrious 
cries were more annoying than even the stings of the in- 
sects that bore them company. Happily, mendicity is to 
be interdicted in the kingdom of Beigiam. 

We were not long before we eame up with the carriage 
which, according to my coachman, contained an English- 
man, and which I bad predicted to belong to a B'i*eiich 
traveller. Strictly speaking, both of ns were wrong, for 
that equipage contained only a woman ; but as she was 
an Englishwoman, of coarse I gave in to the driver. She 
travelled alone, and that isolation appeared very disagree- 
able and tiresome to her, if I might judge from the eager- 
ness with which she entered into conversation with me. 
Site dkl not speak much French, but she understood it 
marvellously. I do not understand much English, but 
with some attention I could guess. Each of us, with the 
aid of our half faculty, could comprehend the other with- 
out forsaking oar particular vernacular. 

* Monsienr, you go to Waterk>oP* said she. 

' Where could I go else, in this country, save to its one 
historical spot, Waterloo ?' I replied. 

* Do you suppose, sir, it will be possible for me to have 
breakfiEist at Mont St Jean ?' was her next inquiry. 

'I am sure it will, madam, because I am convinced 
that you can find breakfast, dinner, and champagne any- 
where, provided you are not particular about the quality 
of them.' 

' Yoa reasf^ure me,* said the lady, with a gracious smile. 

My new companion suddenly exhaled a long, deep-drawn 
sigh, as she threw her eyes around her, and we entered 
the immense circle where the great battle was concen- 
trated on the 18th of June, and where it was finally de- 
cided. * You have come, sir, to weep over some personal 
loss,* said my lady friend, turning to me. 

* No, madam, I have neither that sorrow nor glory.' 

' Ah, my poor William I' said she, at the same moment 
putting her pocket-handkerchief to her eyes. 



* William was doubtless the father or the hosfaand <rf 
this respectable lady,' said I to myself. ^ It mnst have 
been either the one or the other, for if she ever had sons 
fit for being killed, it was impossible to suppose that ibej 
had been at Waterloo.' 

* Then, sir, you really think,* exclaimed she. * that I ^ 
shall find some tea, milk, and butter at Waterloo?' 

* Certainly, ma'am, and plates full of eggs.* 

She remained silent and thoughtful for a few minntefi, 
at the end of which period a new sigh burst from her 
heart, her handkerchief was again applied to hereres^aBd 
she exclaimed, * My poor James!* 

' I am mistaken,' said I, ' this time. It cannot be her 
father for whom she comes here to weep. She baa not 
had two fathers, but she b of very likely age to have bad 
two husbands. Yes, but two husbands slain at Waterloo 
on the same day — that is impossible.* 

' I am in the habit,' pursued my most enigmatical Enj?- 
lishwomnn, 'of taking something more substantial in tl.e 
morning than eggs.' 

' Beefsteaks, for example,* I ventured to say. 

* Precisely so, sir,* was her complacent reply. 

* Ah, well, you shall have beefsteaks,* said L 

We gained the low road that leads from Mont St Jean i 
to Waterloo, when my companion uttei-ed another si^ 
exclaiming, * My poor Tom !' 

* Ah, madam,' cried I, with hnpatienee, * so yoa hare , 
lost three relntives here?* 

* I lost eight brothers at Waterioo,' she replied. • On 
the same day, and within the same hour, my eight brothers > 
fell. You are astonished, but there are several families 
in Ireland that had to deplore the loss of twelve sons and 
brothers upon that fatal day.* 

* I beg your pardon, madam, for my astonishment,* said 
I. * I sympathise with your grief. You certainly dis- 
charge an honourable duty in coming here.' | 

* And obligation,' added she. ' 
^ How obligation?' s;iid I. 

* I have inherited all the patrimony of my brothers,' 
she replied, ' but I shall lose the same unless I fulfil a 
condition imposed upon me by my father in his last will 
and testament, which is, that I shall weep every year here 
upon their tombs.' 

* And do you know where they He?' 

* No, sir ; so I weep over the whole field.* 

W^e at last were on the road to Genappe, and rolled 
along the paved way — and very badly paved it is — that 
unites Waterloo to Mont St Jean. Although placed under 
the authority of one bargomaster, that of Waterioo, these 
two hamlets are still at a very great distance from one 
another. They are of no higher a status than the meanest , 
villages of France, without having the adinrrable arrange- i 
ment of their houses. The church of Waterioo affects i 
some character, but it is a character which may be termed I 
above its position. It has a sort of pediment, a sort of 
dome or stone balloon, and a sort of portico, which do, in- 
deed, some honour to a population of three thoosand sonis, |{ 
which Mont St Jean and Waterloo combined can scarcely ' 
master. On the pediment of that church there is an in- | 
scription, from wh'oh you learn that the Marquis of Gas- 
tanaga, governor of the Netlierlands, in the reign of |l 
Charles 11., king of Spain, laid the foundation-stone > 
thereof in the year 1000. The battle which the English ' 
liave called from tiiis village, Waterloo, bore with os for a 
very long time the name of the battle of Mont St Jean; I 
and to this day the Prussians style it the battle of Belle ' 
Alliance. These three qualifications are natural enough, I' 
from the oircumstanoes of the armies. The French oc- 
cupied the ground behind Mont St Jean; the English j{ 
covered the opposite position, and consequently approached 
Waterloo; and the Prussians, towards the end of the " 
combat, fell back upon the farm of La Belle Alliance, where 
Wellington and Blucher met after the victory. If the || 
village of Mont St Jean has no cliurch, it contains the 
principal inns, to which the strangers are in the habit of {] 
retiring to rest a little, and to partake of a firngal break- 
fasty b^ore attempting to measure the vast area, of which I. 
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cacli little spot merita a thought, or to domber up the 
Mountain of the Lion. Without the money spent in thenii 
these two vilbigcs would be less than nothing. It is to 
the perpetual tribute whidi has been drawn from the curio- 
sity of the whole world that Moot St Jean and Waterioo 
owe their aggrandisement. It would be quite correct to 
say that they have extended to double their former size 
since 18J5. Previously, neither the one nor other was 
more than a single street, cut in two by a gap of abont 
a mile and a half. It is the prolongation oi this street, 
which is nothing more than the road from Genappe, which 
brings into rauk and file, by a freak of destiny, the most 
high-sounding and fiunous names in modem history. 
Names which, forty years ago, were the designations of 
{•our farms, hidden in wild woods, and surround^ by half* 
cultivated fields, are now immortal words of fearful signi- 
fication to mankmd. Waterloo, Mont St Jean, La J^lle 
Alliance, Quatre-Bras, the farm of CaiUou — those rural 
spotA where butter and cheese were and are manufactured, 
huve displaced the names of Babylon, l*yre, Memphis, and 
Carthage from tlie pedestals of bloody memory. Their 
milk became blood, their peaceful fields scenes of murder, 
and then they were gloriuua 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 



TUB TEST OF CHARACTKIL 

When we are disengaged from corporeal and mental 
labour, and in a state of quiescenoe, the thoughts that are 
habitual to us naturally aoMl uninTited introduce themseWos 
to the mind. These day dreams, supplied by n|emory, 
and snggested by fiuicy, are admirably fitted to impart, to 
one who has the abili^ ci interpreting them aright^ a 
correct knowledge of himself. 

Eveiy evening review the actions of the day with rigid 
impartiality, as in the presence of tlie Omniscient, to 
whom the heart is disclosed. The practice will furnish 
yon with a knowledge of yourself the most important and 
useftil kind of all knowledge; and by knowing your pre- 
vailing inclinations, sentiments, and passions, by divine 
aid jou will learn to correct them. 

lite virtues are in amicable alliance ; the vices in hostile 
disanicm. Virtue loves its reflected image; vice shrinks 
from its true Ukeness. A man of veracity delights in 
truth ; a liar, though he practises Iklsehood, hates it in 
others. This furnishes a fine test of self-inspection. Do 
yon esteem and love, or do you envy and slight whatever 
is great, good, and honourable in human character ? Pro- 
foundly meditate on this question, and answer it impar- 
tially. 

Wbea you roeeive a slight offence, yoa are prone to 
anger. What is the cause of the anger ? — an irritable sen- 
sibility, which is toe potent for self-command. What is the 
cause of the sensibility f — ^an ill-regulated setf-lovethst has 
cherished high notions of self-importance. Subdue, then, 
self-love to humility, and in effect you allay sensibility and 
repress anger. Thus, we think, most of our faults and 
errors may be traced to perverted self-love. 

A good ooBScience is at omoe the evidence and the ro- 
wsrd of a good lif^ The conduct of the present extendi 
to the future ; the virtue of youth is the consolation of age. 
Reflect then deeply on the tendency of your principles as 
well as the consequences of your actions, and resolve that 
your heart shall not reproach you as long as you live. 

Tow prevent the least depredation on your own pro^ 
perty ; if you are actoated by justice and benevolence you 
will defhid, in the same manner, the property of another. 
This is only doing to others what you would that others 
should do to you. 

Ton protect your good name flrom envious and malicioas 
insinuiUioiis ; if you are actuated by honour and integrity, 
with no lees zeal you will stand forward in defence of 
another's reputation firom maliee and envy. A good man 
identifies himself with all that is human, and the love 
whioii he has for himself he extends to his fellowmen. 



ANQRR. 

From our social, moral, and religious sentiments, it evi- 
dently appears to be the intention of Providence that we 
should be nnited in concord and peace. Anger in its effects 
opposes the divine plan; it throws strife and contention 
into society; dirides flriends, families, and communities; 
and converts our fellow-feeiings into hateful and discor- 
dant passions. 

A man in n rude state of society may invest himself with 
anger in order to overawe aggression and secure personal 
safety. In a state of civil i<^tion, the laws of a nation and 
the customs of society protect a person in his rights; and 
his just claims are better maintained and vindicated by a 
calm demeanour than by the angry passions. In passion 
there is neither advantage nor honour; in a calm de> 
meanour there are both. 

Anger, under its various forms — the irritable and abusive, 
the sullen and resentful, the riolent and aggressive-^ 
most destructive to individual domestic peace. Like everjf 
passion, anger increases by indulgence ; restrain its expan- 
sion, uid you become its master ; suffer it to expand into 
habit, and you become its slave. A bad temper is an un- 
happy life. 

Nervous irritability is proM to oocasional fits of anger; 
but this temperament, or rather the habit which springs 
fh>m it, may be subdued by early and careful discipline. 
Henoe it may justly be inferred : One who abandons him- 
self to unreasonable anger declares two truths, certainly 
not honourable to his charaoter^his fblly in not resisting 
the habit, and his imbedhty in permitting himself to be- 
come its slave. 

An irascible man is provoked to anger when he has no 
eanse of provocation. He has a menbitl disease, which is 
pahifnlly affected by what has no effect on a healthy tem- 
perament. One who is always complaining of many of- 
fences and many injuries, must have something repulsive 
in hii temper or offensive in his conduct, since the manner 
in which we act towards others is usually the manner in 
which others act towards us. 

In anger, many have repented of their language, but few 
of their sUeooeb Silence in anger is like moisture on a 
spark, that prevents it rising into a flame. Meet an angry 
man with a calm demeanour, and it is probable his anger 
will be allayed; meet him with violence, and the passion 
of both will be inflamed. 

All the desires and avernons of a wise man are reason^ 
able and moderate; his desires kindle not into enthusiasm, 
his aversions flush not into the violence of indignation. All 
his emotions and passions are imbued with prudent reAH>- 
tion, and the kind sympathies that unite the human Aunily 
in harmonious concord. 

A person under the impulse of anger, with the inflamed 
eye, the flushed cheek, the trembling lip, the harsh tones, 
is a pitiable and degrading speotacle. If he is powerfiil 
and daring, he excites fear ; if he is weak and timid, he 
excites commiseration: but the fear is combined with 
hatred, and the commiseration is blended with contempt. 
Who would choose to be the object of hatred or contempt? 

An angry manner is sometimes considerrd necessary to 
support personal dignity. Anger is progressively a weak- 
ness, a viee, a frenzy, and on none of these can true dignity 
be founded. Virtue may arm itself with anger against vice ? 
Virtue is serene, candid, reasonable ; anger is impetuous, 
resentful, unreasonable; they are incompatible, and hence 
virtue cannot submit to anger. A preceptor and a parent 
may yield to anger. They have a sacred duty to perform 
— authority most enforce obedirace, and they may be 
moved, they may act with decision, but if they are pru- 
dent, they may discharge their duty without anger. 

A transport of passion in a man makes an impression 
on the spectator scarcely ever to be effaced ; but in a wo- 
man, whose first good quality is a sweet temper, it is in- 
delible — it lurks in every smile, it w**inkles eiery trace of 
beauty. The passionate man is unbappy in himself, and 
the disturber of the peace of socie^. The man who sub- 
dues his anger, and strives to bring all men into an union 
of kindly fellowship, is the friqp.^.pfJyi^g^aQkJn^^ ^^ 
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OUR SCOTTISH CLERGY.* 

Th« clergy of ©very nation, wttether enlightened or saper- 
stitiouSj have always constituted its most inflaential oider. 
Their voice, no matter whether it issued from the mystical 
tripod at Delphosi the eaves of Census, the oak-mantled 
fanes of th* Germannitj the splendid temples-of Romanism^ 
or the simple synodieal chambers of Presbyterianism, has 
aHrays been the most potential in the ears of men. The 
superstitious contemplate their priests asa sacred order ; 
the enlightened pious concede a portion of the respect 
which they entertain for sacred offices, to those who exer- 
oise- those offices. Through all ages the soul of mau.has 
intuitively acknowledged the exbteuoe of a spiritual world, 
and has trembled iU'the shadow of it, although his mortal 
eyes could never penetrate to one atom of positive evidence 
that such -did exist. The corporations of priests that 
existed in. AsByria, Egypt, Etruria, Greece, India, and 
4|tho» ancient nations, found the tendencies of men towards 
superstition so abundant, and their appetites to believe so 
vitiated and so strong, that, after having elaborated the 
most absurd, and fecund, and imaginative systems of super- 
stition, they were obliged to take refuge in mysticism, in 
order 'to preserve th^r own existence, and amuse the 
minds of their votaries. The. progress <»* multiplication 
of. ideas seems to have been the life of superstition, and 
the power ef the false priests. Whenever they intermitted 
the propagation of new absurdities, and, wrapping them- 
selves up in the mantles of the exegetet, began to interpret 
the old propositions in their books, the light overwhelmed 
them, and they fell to give place to new ' blind. leaders of 
the blind*.* The fnystery of his vocation attached itself to 
the priest ; -the people invested him with a portion of the 
power which they tremblingly believed to reside in the 
darkness of the invisible world, and they crouched before 
hhn, while they scorned to bend beneath the sword of war 
or the civic baton. As in the false, so analogously, in the 
tma. The veneration of the superstitionist for his priest 
is superseded by enlightened respect for his clergyman in 
the Christian. Just as a people value the sacred ordi- 
nances ofreligionf so do they respect those who administer 
them. 

In. eeuu tries sunk in superstition, criticisme of clergy* 
men ace impossible. Thtsy are either spoken of to be 
canonised, or they are forgotten. They are saints or no- 
thing. If the respect in which the clergy of a country is 
generally held is an evidence of high civilisation, the ex* 
tent to which they are amenable ta criticism is an evidence 
of mental libeity-and/ enlightenment The ribald jest 
debases the man who uses it, as much as it indicates the 
character of his general morality ; but tlw healthy, moral, 
and mental condition of a people is admirably indicated 
by the relations in which independent literature stands to 
the peoples' spiritual teachers^ 

The lives, characters, and: cosaparative abilities of & 
country's religious teachMs roust always be interesting 
themes- ta any people. On this account * Our Scottish^ 
Clergy* (for this inadvertently tardy notice of which we 
must apologise) possessed a prestige of popularity in. its 
name and character ; and, generally, it sustains the expeo- 
tations that might have been formed, of its contents. 
The two handsome volumes now. before us contain pen- 
ciirm|;s of upwards of one hundred of the most popular 
Scottish clergy of all denominations, uid these convey ex-^ 
eel lent ideas of the general carriage and pulpit-figures of 
the men. The sketches cannot be termed literary portraits, 
because they do not sufficiently develop the precise and par- 
ticular mental features of th6 sitters to merit this title ; and 
they are not biographies, because onlyslight allusions to tha 
history of each individual occur ; but they are free, bold, 
graphic sketches, ranging from a state of analytical dispo- 
sition and finish to tlmt of simple outline. . There is never 
any mistaking of the man that is placed before you, and 
often the view is most profound and striking^ The follow- 
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ing sketch will give an excellent idea of an exc^lent i , 

and Is a fair illustration of the general style of the sketdieB : 

RBV. DR BARR, ST XNOCH*S CHURCH, GLASGOW. 

* The dilferent seasons are the apt emblem of the i 
cessive stages of life. Nor are the phenomena of the 
tftridto seasons — spring, summer, Rutumn, and winter — 
more appropriate svmbols of the physical than of the men- 
tal and moral constitution of man. So intimately ecmneeted 
is mind with the animal frame, that they necessarily, when 
in a healthy state, sympathise with each other. The spring 
sun which causes the herb to spring, also uonrisliee the 
noxious weed. The vigour and buej'ancy of yoiitli, wlifle 
they give wings to fancy and fire to the imagination, also 
force into strength the wilder passions. During the days 
of summer, the useless and pernicious are severed from 
the precious fruit The tendency of the soil to ran riot is 
less, and the fields begin to present a more healthful and 
subdued -appearance. In manhood (the counterpart of 
summer) childish things are put away. Tlie excrescences 
of fancy begin to be lopped oflT. The extravagances r«f 
former days are afaandonedv and the fruits of righteonsness 
make their promising appearance. In autumn the fields 
are covered with.the mellawed fruit Earth and air, and 
even old ocean, assume a rich and chastened appearance. 
The flowers pour forth their richest odours— the air is 
||iden with luscious perfumes — the birds sing their sweetest 
songs — and all creation wean the aspect of maturity.- 
The well regulated Christian mind is the counterpart id 
nature*s autumn. The hoary head is a crown of glo^, 
beeause it indicates the maturity of Ott mind — when its 
powers have reached their balance — when fancy ceases to 
triumph over the judgment*^when the whole inner man 
has received ito fullest impress of the restored image of 
Him who is light and love. The counsels of tlie Chris- 
tian, in the autumn of his existence, are deemed inestim- 
able even as regards the things of tima He lias added 
to knowledge experience. He has-fa^rd the world'^s pro- 
mises, and seen its performances. He has witnessed the 
momentary success of the unprincipled and the unjust, 
and^he has seen honesty and industry outlive their priva- 
tions. He has seen so-much of the scheme of Providenee 
as enables him to generalise and infer, and he is therefore 
well qualified to give eounsel to-the inexperienced, and to 
encourage the perplexed. Bat it is-in the der^^rman that 
autumnal life appears most attractive. The weighty mat- 
ters in which he deals require so much the more expe- 
rience than the things of tim», as they are more important 
in their relations, and more momentons in their cooae^ 
queaces ; with what intense interest are Aii eoonseki re- 
ceived, who, having passed with safet jp- the dangers of the 
spring and the summer of his days, stai ds forward before 
the anxious throng to tell uf the- perils he has safely 
passed, and of the goodness and meroy which he has daily 
received*. The elergyuMin, whose name commences tfav 
sketoh, occupies the high vantage ground indicated by 
these remarks. H is hoary head is a orown of glovy, behtg 
found in the way of righteousness. In- person, Dr Barr 
is tall and rather stoutly made, though not oorpuleot. His 
countenance exhibits more of the milder attributes than 
of the robust His small weak eyes look out from hencath 
a brow of fine rather than of full development, and bis 
feateres, though they begin to exhibit the maturity of 
years— the mellowness of autumn^are not paiticiilariy 
marked with any peculiar mental manifestation. On en- 
tering the pulpit, he deems it uunecessary to go through 
any introductory prehminaries as regards dress or devo- 
titm — no pulling of the wristbanda, nor adjusting of the 
gown, nor arranging of the haiit, nor staring arooiid on 
the audience-^bttt. immediately he commences his ptiblie 
work by reading in a low and somewhat harsh voice, 
drowned by the entering auditory, a portion of a psahn or I 
paraphrase, which is beautifully sung by the leader and 
band, while the greater part of the large congregation | 
silently look. on« wrapt in admiration, and peradveutnre 
in mute devotion. In passing, we may be ulowed to re- 
mark, that the singing, though unquestionably the beat of | 
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ita kind, saTomrs more of English Methodism thftn of Scot- 
tish Presbyterianum, and Appears more mechanical than 
devotional. Ihiring the singing the minister occupies him- 
self exclusively with his psalm-book, and sets a laudable 
example before his people, by taking part in the exercise. 
Prayer is then offered devoutly, scriptural ly, orderly, 
evangelically, though probably a little too formally, and 
certaiuly very lengthily, especially after sermon. During 
the whole tim^ his clasped handfe rest on the Bible, while 
his body, instead of' remaining motionless, indicates his 
earnestness by not UDgraceful though monotonous ges- 
tares. He then reads a part of the Scriptures, and makes 
occasional remarks, and. after singing again« announoes his 
subject with much propriety. Avoiding the round-about 
formalities which many -seem to think very important in 
the announcemem^ of their text, he at once- tells the 
whereabouts of his passage) and having read it once over, 
commences his discourse. In the forenoon he generally 
lectures, ao4 in .the afternoon sermonises. In. lecturing 
he greatly exQels,. confining himself strictly to the leading 
topics in the passage under consideration, and throwing a 
flood of light on its connections and bearings. 

Probably .the ficst thing that strikes a stranger in St 
Enoch^s Church, is the unafl^ted modestyof the occupant 
of the pulpit. Daring the preliminary exercises, he ap- 
pears as one, in- the language of the poet, * honest in the 
sacred cause,* and ' conscious of his awful charge.* In- 
stead of the ftippant airs and listless gaze, his proper work 
occupies his exclusive attention, so that he seems ta forget 
himself and his audience — the former receiving.no atten- 
tions, and the latter not even a look. The preliminaries 
being over, he &^ out his subject, and, placing his left 
hand on the BM>le, he leans and looks forwud, and, 
without notes, discourses with fliencyand propriety, though 
rather monotonously ai regards the manner. Every andi^ 
tnr is eonsdoas that h« listens to matter most, carefully 
preparedtby a vigorous and- highly cultivated mind. The 
thoughts arise naturally and consecutively from the pas- 
sage under review, and are presented in a style remark- 
able for its accuracy, brevity, and beauty.- Few;preaolier8, 
indeed, who use no notes, can express so mudi sentiment 
in so few wonh. The chief excellence, however, of D9 
Barr's preaching,, is its common-sense character — a. qua- 
lity much more rare and mnefa more precious than some 
imagine. Some nuiy thijik that we pay-butA slight oom*^ 
plunant to the Bible, when we say that it is eminently a 
book of eeoimoa sense ; but did all itsAxpouodersposseas 
that requisite, Christianity would be saved many, a mon- 
strous doctrine and many a silly crotchet said to be war- 
ranted by its pages* Dr Barr is one who. imites, what 
many divorce, a stviot. evangdism and< unquestionable 
orthodoxy with, rational ana responsible condnotr-the 
doctrines of the gospel with the duties and Amenittes^f 
life. 

As win appear from^the above, hitf mamor in the pulpit 
is graeeful and dignified, t His voice, though 'not musical, 
is thoroughly under command — his gestures, though they 
possess more than enough" of sameness,, are natural and 
oecarionally animated — his enunciation distinct, and not 
too rapid. Tb the elap-trap- of oratory he never conde- 
scends. He gives no fine quotatiooa from prose nor poetic 
vriteri, but cnooses to express his own thoughts in his 
own words. In a word, Dr Barr,. as. a plain, practical, 
logical, and popular preacher, has few superiors.. His sev- 
moos are short for the simple reason, that before he be- 
gun to preach he studies, and soon fs he preaches what 
he studies, he concludes — in other -words, they are short, 
because he takes time to make them short, and he- only 
'^oires to adopt the same method with his-, prayers, and 
kis pulpit exercises would be unexceptionable. 

Dr Barr was ordained .i» 181&, and is now in the thirty^ 
Mcond year of his ministry. He was removed from Port- 
OUsgow shortly after the disruption in 1843, and inducted 
to St Enoch^s, Glasgow, where his ministry has been ac- 
wptable and successful. He has now one of the Urgest 
uid most influential congregationt in the city, and is much 
fospected by all classes. His conduct at public meetings 



b becoming his offloe, and his entire deportment is unob- 
trusive and gentlemanly.* 

The particular manner in ^ich the modes of preaching 
and the texts of the preacher are treated, gives a some- 
what cursory and ephemeral look to those pictures ; still 
it vivifies them, and brings the reader, as if it were, mto 
immediate communionand vis-a-vis with the pesson de- 
scribed. We are certain that the * Scottish Clergy '^ will 
be read with much interest by a numerous circle, and we 
wash that our recommendation could extend its ori>it. 



A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

Atioso- the beneficent designs of the great Creator in his 
dealings with our fallen world, there is none that appears 
to U8 so beautifully merciful as the instructive love of off- 
spring which pervades the whole animated.kingdom. From 
the monarch of the. forest down to the tiniestiorder of sen- 
tient nature^ .this principle is all-pervading and universal.' 
The piteous wail of the songster. of the gsove, v/hoea nest 
ruthless hands have despoiled of her young, anid the angry, 
yet mousnful roar .of the lioness, ringing over mountam 
and valley, when robbed of her cubs, lUike give living evi- 
dence of the~majesty of love. And it matters not what 
may be the order^of being, whether-that claas^whish by 
some is supposed to have insUnoi alone for its guide, or the 
auperior class of animals which others place within the 
boundary line of ^eaioa, in all it is the same. 

But, if this undoubted power of natural affeetionior off- 
spring is so universally illustrated among the inferior 
orders of animal iJeing, how ennobled and god-like dees it 
become when, purified by reason, it is praaented. t» the 
eye in the mirror of a mother *& lovef 

A mother's love 1 what thrilling melody is in.the sound ' 
Ourselves are beginning to grow old, and many long years 
have rolled away sinee we wept at the newly jolosed grave 
of the best of mothers. How many there are wIia must 
sympathise with us in such a recollection ! But the fini- 
tude of time will have become infinity ere we can feiget 
the gentle hand that smoothed^our early pillow, the sweet 
voic* that soothed oar childish sorrows, and the indulgent 
heart that foubd an excuse for every folly, and a palliation 
for every fault, under the susred sanction of a. mother's 
leve. 

The love^f a mother for her child is the finest and most 
ardent emotion of the human breast. It i^second only to 
that \oy» which is felt by tha Creator for his oluldrcn of 
the human family. 'Can a woman (otgei her. sucking 
obild ?" * She tna^ forget.' The. assertion is not that she 
doa forget-t but the emphati<( enundation is, ' She nuiy 
forget,' and appears to us as intended, under a pjowerful 
fieure, to contrast the perfect immutability o£ divine love 
with the possibility of chajigiain thatjitroogestof human 
affections, maternal love. 

The affection of a child towarda a father4nay<be as pure 
and sincere, and a child's duty as aff^tienately rendered 
to.hitai as to Bh mother; but experience verifies the fiict 
tliat thcarelative love betwixt mother and childy,and father 
and child, although not antagonistic, .are essentially diffe- 
rent. To our readers, both young and old, we appeal for 
a corroboration of this truth— to the young, with whom it 
is the subj^ of everyv day's experience, as well as to 
those more Advanced in li&i whose bygone recollections 
embody the fact Onejnayr-repuduite the idea of a pre- 
ference in affection being given to one parent over the 
other, and yet each in their own sphere-enjoying a full 
share of attachment. Such, however, is the case ; and 
the world's history from the days of our first progenitors 
downwards to our own times, confirms and establishes the 
coirectnees. of our assertion. 

How magical is the charm that lies in the endearing 
word .mother, may be shown by a simple story, one of real 
life, and the principal actors in which were near reUtives 
of our own. 

James was the eldest son of a respectable and 

substantial farmer in the county of Mid-Lothian, who, 
aided by it most exempUry wife, did his best to train up 
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his children in the way that they should go. James would 
not be trained after his father^s fashion ; and, althoa^ 
only twelve years of age, showed such a precocity for evil, 
that his worthy old father determined to send him on a 
sea voyage, in the ibnd hope that a little ' rubbing about * 
might have the effect of producing reflection and amend- 
ment in the thoughtless boy. Accordingly James was 
shipped on board sf a man-of-war, commanded by his 
uncle, and about to proceed to North America. The 
uncle, who was blessed neither with wife nor child, and 
was therefore a stranger to feelings which none but a 
parent can know, instead of trying to win over the boy by 
kindness, sailor-like had recourse to severity, that he 
might make him to feel he had not exchanged a bed of 
down at for one of ro§ei on board a ship. The con- 
sequence, as may be anticipated, was, that when the ship 
arrived on the American coast, James contrived to slip 
into the first boat that went ashore, and deserted. One 
letter only did he write after a long interval ; but the in* 
formation it gave as to his * whereabout,' enabled hie 
family to renut to him a small patrimony, the parting gift 
of hie good father, who was now * gathered in, ripe in 
years and readiness.' 

From that period all trace of the wanderer was lost. 
His widowed mother took up her residence with her 
yoongest son, Robert, who was carrying on a flourishiaf 
business in Edinburgh, while poor James, being considered 
as dead, was well nigh altogether forgotten. 

Twenty years bad elapsed, when, one morning as the 
widow and her son Robert were 'sitting at breal&st, the 
' door-pin tirled,* and the servant, after answering it, 
entered the room, and told Robert that there was a man 
at the door who wanted to speak to him ; and, in replv to 
the prompt question of the okl lady, * What sort u' loocin* 
man is he? ' represented him to be * a sailor kind o* chap, 
but poor looking, for he had neither riioes nor stockings 
on, and his claes were hingin* in rags aboot him.* 

After a short absence Robert returned, and told his 
mother that the man at the door wanted to tee her. After 
an ejaculation of surprise, that * a man like that should 
oome speerin* for her at such an untimeous hour in the 
momin',* the stranger was introduced, and well did he 
bear out the maid servant*s description of him — a picture 
to the very life of a shipwrecked, wn-beffone mariner^ 
* Did you ever see that man before, mother ?' Robert 
asked* The venerable matron scanned the stranger's face 
over and over; she put on her spectacles ami looked 
again, but no familiar features met her steady gaie. * No, 
IU>bert, *deed I never saw that man^s face before.* The 
stranger*8 breast was heaving all the while, and he could 
just manage to stammer out, * Mother, have you forgotten 
meP' The well-remembered voice, like an overwhelmins 
torrent, burst the flood-gates that but for a moment had 
dammed up the sluices of a mother*B love ; and, with a 
hysterical burst, * My ain bairn I' in a long, fond embrace, 
her aged arms folded to her bosom her first-born son. 
The ragged, weather-beaten wayfarer of thirty, and the 
blooming boy that so early left his parent home, were one 
—one in a mother*s affcetions. Can a mother forget f 
Ah! no. 

James received his patrimony safoly, bfit, from what 
cause we could never learn, did not acknowledge its re- 
eeipt, while for so many years he concealed his very exist- 
ence. As it turned out, he had purchased a tract of nn- 
cleared land in one of the Unran States, where he plodded 
on his weary way, nntil the remembrance of fatherfamd drew 
him from his soKtude. He took his passage in a vessel 
bound for LWerpoo\^ was shipwrecked, and lost all on 
board that belonged to him. Picked up at sea bv a friendly 
sail, lie was landed at the port of his original destination. 
From Liverpool he started on foot on hb journey home- 
ward, and, after encountering many hardships and priva- 
tions, arrived in the guise which we have described, to 
bear additional testimony to the strength and endurance 
of * a mother*s love.' Alter a residence of a few months, 
he went back, * decently put on,* to the land of his ad(^ 
tion, where he is still living, so far as we know^ a patri- 



arch of /<mr score years and ten I Has he, even at sarb 
an age, forgotten his mother .? Unhesitatingly, ve say 
No. "The older he grows, the more »ke will fa« remem- 
bered. 

Our younif readers may reap a moral from this simple 
tak^— reflex in the matter of love; and we leave them lo 
discover it. They will be at Httle difficulty in finding it 
out. 

* Woman*s love* has ever been a fertile theme in the 
republic of letters, celebrated alike in the lofty lays of 
poetry, and the more unassuming yet eloquent i m ag inin pa 
of prose ; but, as a sunbeam darting through the murky 
cloud, is to the glorious luminary himself m all his un- 
clouded meridian effulgence, so is * woman*s love * par ez- 
celienee when compared with ' a mother's Ioto.' 

* Let maids th* tnoompsrsble paarion boaat, 
But iDOthera, wan of all who love, lore niost. 
Ercrn she that shrlnltB at insects, would contend 
With faroish'd woWea, her children to defend : 
For them whole marsludl'd horrors would deiy. 
Endure, repd, eoooantcr, oonqoer, die I* 



RUSSIAN SIGN-BOARDa 

In England our shopkeepers placard, in letters of every 
devisable figure and size, the articles to be found within for 
sale ; the American goes beyond tliis, for on the pavement 
in front of their houses Is engraved in large letters the 
name of the firm, as also the business transaoted within ; 
but the Russian improves upon both, for he has a regard 
to such individuals whose education has been so far ne- 
glected as to prevent their being able to read : tbey ex- 
hibit Urge boards covered with very lively reprehentataons 
in colour of what they sell : and as it happens that every 
room in a large house is often occupied by persons «ho 
indulge in very different matters of trade, it follows that 
the whole exterior of the building is embellished with a 
mass of illuminated planks. On the lowest tier yon may 
see some picturesque loavesi portraying (hat a baker hangs 
out below ; above it is a board displaying every article of 
a lady's apparel in all its simplicity — objects never before 
exposed to the vulgar eye of man. Two-patr-front de- 
lights in exhibiting original likenesses of cheeses, caAdlee, 
pots of butter, baeop, ham, and the like. His back neigh- 
bour, being a military snip, displays a pictorial board, 
upon which flourish coats, flaming helmets, and nnexeef>- 
tionable pantaloons. Lastly, moving in the higher cirelee of 
life, suspends a bookbinder and a shoemaker, whose boots, 
slippers, goloshes, Ac., decorate the region of chimney, 
tops. A visit to your three- pair-back may be deligfatfol 
with the thermometer below sero, but on a Russian July 
day the ' attic trip * is anyfcliing but desirable. Bat many of 
these worthies, blest with a luxuriant fertility of imagina- 
tion, are not content with a mere representation of the 
articles themselves, but exercise ingenuity in directing 
their artists to depict tableaux, in which their bright ideas 
are carried out. Thus, a btirber presents a scene of an 
oUong gentieman undergoing the depilatory operation ; 
^e serenying up of the face is life itself. Again, oar friend, 
tho shoemaker, in addition to his boots aiid slippers, dia- 
closos to view a soene in his shop : a fashionable yeong 
hkdy is trying on a pair of satin shoes, and has raiaed iter 
foot to admire it ; perhaps her ankle, so liberally ex- 
posed, is a thought too thick. A little urchin on the left, 
seated on an amasingly high chair, is kicking his little feet 
very vigorously, as he views with delight his new red 
boots ; while in the background are some fiasdnatinj^ gay 
deceivers, shod in the most approved fashion, and suuling- 
blandly, to show how comfortable they feel in tlieir new 
boots, as nothing like pinching or tightness is thought eC. 
Thus all the trades have their oocupationa and reauHs il- 
lustrated, displaying a collection, perhaps in some degree 
better than what we are wont to see annually exhibited, 
under the title of modem pictures, beneath the pepper- 
boxes of Tmfklgar Square, with tlie additional benefit that 
you may feast yomr eyes upon them gratuitously. — Pkhtirm 
from the North. - y — -y — ^^^.. 
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THOUGHTS ON YOUNG FRANCE. 

NoTuiicti marks more forcibly the wide difference betwixt 
the French Mid English charAoters^ than a comparison of 
the cirfflimstances attending their respective national 
revolutions. The ftdl of Charles I., for example, pre- 
sents a complete contrast to that of Loub XVI. in all 
the leading features, saving only the dosing one — the exe- 
cution of a crowned sovereign. The English revolution 
in qaestion hung not on the will of the rabble of a capital, 
nor on the vanity, discontent, and ambition of single in- 
dtvidoals; it rested throughout on feelings that had 
taken deep root, and spread widely, among the entire 
people of a great country. A grave and well-founded de- 
sire for reforms, and above all in religious matters, led 
the Knglish to rise against their prince, and finally to 
bring him to the block. But they attacked and quelled 
him in a manly way, risking life for life in faur fight on 
the open field. He was not deserted in one hour by the 
multitudes who had before idolised him blindly. He was 
not pent in a prison from the moment when first suspect- 
ed as faulty, and, through long torturing months, played 
with as a moose is played with by a cat, where power of 
defence there was none. Charles of England had a kind 
of fsir chance given to him for his life. When taken, 
and brought to trial, he had a solemn and fitting one ; 
and, whatever else might be said of those who sat in the 
canse, they at least were free agents, and not under the 
dominance of an ignorant and infuriated rabble. They 
were in reality * judges.* Charles himself, too, behaved 
not unworthily m his awful position. He took the only 
step becoming him, when he denied the power of the 
court to sit in judgment on their anointed sovereign. 
When led to the scaffold, 

'He notbini? common did or mean, 
Upon that raenKHsble loene; 
Bot with IiU keener eye 
The axe's edge did try, ' 

And bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.* 

The last scene ended, what did the people of England ? 
Did they use their hour of triumph to assail women and 
children — all who owned the blood, or had been the 
friends, of the royal victim ? No ; the high calls of jus- 
tice once satisfied by the solemn sacrifice made, they 
stained not their cause by sheddmg meaner and innocent 
gore. 

In all possible respects — in every feature and incident, 
Ijrreftt and small, first and last — the revolution by which 
Louis XVI. fell differed from the English one. A mob 
were the constant and great agents in the French catas- 
trophe — they belonged mainly to one pUce, the capital — 
they had no worthy or even definite objects, ss their al- 
most indiHcriminnte murdering from the outset showed — 
women and children, the old as well as the young, fell 
under their savage hands — thev first starved their king, 
then slew him, and, months afterwards, they killed all 
who were dear to him, putting out of the way, to all ap- 
pearance, even his innocent children — and they closed 
the whole monstrous scene with the deaths of their own 
chief tools and leaders, whom they had hooted on to the 
massacre of so many others. It rouses British pride, in 
all its force, to contract these two national events, even to 
the conduct of the two kings. Poor Louis of France had 
not the spirit to assert his regal claims. The French 
rerolntion was but a piece of brutal rioting, to speak 
plainly ; the English one formed a lesson to princes far 
exceeding in weight, and in solemnity, even the overthrow 
of Ceesar at the base of Pompey*s statue. High princi- 
plesy doubtless, led to that deed ; but yet, after all, it was 
but an assassination, and very unlike the judging and con- 
demnation of Charles I. of England. 

One pouit of distinction betwixt the Charies I. and 
Louis XVI. revolutions, stands peculiarly prominent; 
and that is, the character and position of the leading men 
who figured in one and other of the cases. The contrast 
is striking, above all, in regard to ages. Oliver Cromwell 
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had actually passed from ten to twenty years in Parlia- 
ment before he obtained or assumed anything like an iqi- 
portant place in the national councils. He was forty- 
three years old ere he even buckled on a sword as a mili- 
tary commander, notwithstanding all his success in war 
afterwards. Fairfax, and most of the parliamentarians of 
note, were all, in like mannev, men of mature age, grave 
in council, and experienced in business. Our lees inform- 
ed readers will scarcely credit us, on the other hand, 
when we mention, that, with the exception of Robespierre, 
scarcely one eminent man among the first French Revolu- 
tionists had passed the age of thirty ! St Just, the incar- 
nation of the republican principle, and cold, fixed, and 
impassible as a principle — a being so completely divested 
of human sympathies as to have chidden Robespierre 
himself for a weak dislike to blood-spilling — St Just was 
only in his twenty- seventh year when he sat on the trial 
of Louis XVL in 1793; and he had been eminent among 
the Jacobins for several previous years. The equally 
noted Camille Desmoulins was a mere youth likewise, and 
figured on the same stage at twenty-five, and for two or 
three subsequent years. Barbaroux was twenty-seven 
at the critical epoch of 1 793 ; Louvet was about the same 
standing; Legendre, the Rolands (husband and wife), 
Condorcet — all were very young. The terrible Danton 
habitually spoke of his favourite partisans as his * young 
friends ; ' he thought himself, and was considered ofd ; 
and yet he perished on the scaffold at the age of iJiirty- 
two! Marat was not far from the same standing. In 
fact, of the leading actors in the bloody interval betwixt 
1789 and 1794, scarcely one in a score had reached thirty 
when sent to the guillotine — the fate of most of them. 
Those who escaped with life were equally young, such us 
La Fayette and Talleyrand, who began to flnnrish in pub- 
lic affairs when al*olutely boys. But "why enumerate 
inferior examples, when we have before us the mcmornble 
case of Bonaparte, the offspring and destroyer of the first 
French republic, who obtained the command of armies, 
and the arbitrary governance of the state, before he had 
passed the age of thirty. Robespierre, at forty, might 
well be considered as an absolute centenarian, among 
such men, in point of experience. 

The quaint saying of Sterne — * They manage matters 
differently from ns m France * — applies with most espe- 
cial force, indeed, as far as the respective revolutions of 
that country and Britain are concerned. The case of 
Oliver Cromwell, made Protector at fifty- four, is not a 
singuUr one. The English have ever been wont to de- 
mand tried wisdom and lengthened experience in their 
popular leaders. They do so to this day. In our exist • 
ing senate, a man scarcely ever attains to a position of 
real authority until he has passed the age of forty, or 
rather, in fact, until he has gone farther, and attained 
fully to mid-age. While under two score, he is consider- 
ed a young man ; and, however eminent for ability, he 
seldom riKCS to any but subordinate offices, where his 
conduct is overlooked by seniors. The case of William 
Pitt the younger is an exception, but one which proves 
the rule; since men were so much struck by the rai*e 
spectacle of his juvenile elevation, as gravely to style him 
a minister 'heaven-horn!' This feature in the senatorial 
affairs of Britain is the more remarkable, as unusual and 
multiplied facilities have long existed for the rise of young 
men to influence in that body. The junior members of 
the aristocracy form a large proportion of the whole ; and 
they enter into it, on the instant of their attaining to ma* 
jority, with all the weight and backing that superior family 
wealth and influence can give. Such youthful senators 
have tftn times greater chances accorded to them of 
speedily rising in life, than similarly situated parties pos- 
ses in France, or have possessed for many a day. And 
yet, though brilliant oratorical powers may, and ever will, 
attract applause and admiration, something more is wanted 
to beget and ensure national confidence. Years and ex- 
perience alone supply it completely and lastingly. Seeing 
such to be the case — notwithstanding the marked oppor- 
tunities afforded to the young of Britain in public life — 
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we must conclude tlie cause of their want of success to be 
a deep-seated one. It plainly lies, indeed, in the cliaracter 
of the British people, and, above all, in those elements of 
it derived from their Anglo-Saxon sires. Many terms in 
our language show, tint all the high and leading offices 
among that people were bestowed of old on men of proven 
wisdom and experience, if not exclusively on men of ad- 
Tanced years. For example, the magistrates of cities 
were called * Aldermen,' that is old or 'elderly men.* 
The very word 'king' comes from the same root as 
' cunning * and ' kenning ' (knowing), as well as ' can ' 
(to be able), indicating the parties so first entitled to have 
been famous for tried prudence and knowledge before their 
elevation. A variety of such terms might be noticed, all 
pointing to a special tendency, on the part of the Anglo- 
Saxons, to put faith habitually in K^e and experience. 
The feeling has not disappeared at this day, as we have 
observed with reference to the great national council of 
their descendants. That body was once named a ' Wit- 
tenagcmote,' signifying a * meeting of the knowing.' The 
word ' senate' has been adopted from the Latin tenatut ; 
but it was at least a fitting Anglo-Saxon choice, since it 
literally implies ' an assembly of the old.' 

The French people term their senate ' The Chambers,' 
and also fittingly. If they liave not more young men 
among the sitters there than are to be found in the Bri- 
tish Parliament, those who have a place at least possess a 
very different degree of influence. Tl^ipgs are in the same 
state now in France as they were duping the first Revo- 
lution. Young men are the leaders ther^ in politics. We 
might almost apply to many of them tl^ name of mere 
* boys ;' they would certainly be called so, at all events, 
by an unscrupulous John Bull of mature age. Louis 
Blanc, for example, is under thirty considerably; and, 
chancing to be very small of frame, he has almost a child- 
ish aspect The most of his friends of the Red Republican 
party are also perfect youths ; and yet these are the men 
who at this day keep established authority continually in 
jeopardy in France. Their main supporters, of all classes, 
are the young. The pupils of the Polytechnic School have 
been among the most important agents in all the emctUet 
of Paris of late vears ; and so have they even acted seri- 
ously on the well-being of a whole great nation. What a 
strange state of things ! or, rather, how strangely con- 
trasted with matters in this country ! Think of the High 
School boys, or even the students of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, seriously influencing the fate of Edinburgh, not 
to spoik of Scotland and Great Britain at large ! A snow- 
ball ttour is happily about the climax of their adventurous 
aspirations. 

Unquestionably, one of the gravest evils under which 
France at this hour labours, is this dominance of youth in 
its councils and affairs. The boasted name of ' Young 
France * has but too deep a meaning. Is the evil not re- 
mediable ? We imagine that it might so far be cured, 
though it is deep-seated, and has its foundation in the 
very spirit of the people. Like all Celts, the French are 
impulsive and hasty of temperament in the extreme ; and 
these characteristics, being ever most strongly developed 
in youth, give to youth a natural ascendancy among them 
accordingly. Qualities are valued through sympathy. 
The grave Briton prizes cool judgment and prudence; 
and, these being most common to age, age with him is 
held in highest estimation. A patriotic Frenchman, de- 
sirous to see a check put upon the over-hasty tempera- 
ment, peculiar to his countrymen of all classes and ages, 
would do well to take away the aggravating incentive of 
youth from the high councils, at least, of the nation. 
This end might so far be attamed easily by a regulation 
imposing a qualification on deputies, in respect to age. 
Such a precaution was taken by the Romans in the dis- 
tribution of their great posts; and the modem French 
quote the history of the ancient Romans incessantly. If 
they then hold the exemplars of such parties as Brutus 
and Cassius to be worthy of imitation in particular re- 
spects, they should also copy the prudence which dictated 
to these men the propriety of excluding the young and in- 



experienced from the offices and assemblies of 
Seriously speaking, the nations of Celtic deseent aeem 
all of them to demand such safeguards. Look even at tbe 
Irish Celts of the present day. Daniel O'Covmeli begaa 
his career early, and grew aged in its proseeatioii ; bet 
who were his chief aids and companions latterly ? Bo^ 
mere boys, comparatively. Meagher flourished betwixt 
the mature ages of twenty-four and twenty-seren, wbes 
he assumed the task of leading the councils of a natiea ; 
and his friends, Duffy and others, were not nra^ tAsart 
him in standing. It has ever been our belief, that tbe 
crushing sense of being left to such unsuitable awm ei atra , 
and the consciousness of having lost power to control evc» 
them, broke at last the heart of Daniel O^Comieil. Be 
became touched with an appalling sense of responsibOity. 
'i'he elements which he ha!d set at work — the asents wfafHs 
he had stimulated — ^met him latterly with a front wfaici 
he felt himself unable to quell or control. ' Young Ire- 
hmd ' gave him his death-blow. With a native parlia- 
ment, our sister-island would call undoubtedly and pHainlr 
for the same cheolcs, which seem to be essential to 
France. The characteristic qualities of the two 
are the same, and they need the same system of i 
ary governance. 

The British Parliament has been pointed to, and com- 
pared, in some respects, with the French Chamber of De- 
puties. The armies of the two countries might also be 
made the subject similarly of remark and contrast. Wb& 
are the men usually sent by Britain to conduct her Ibtees 
abroad ? Sir Charles Napier commands in India ; be is 
verging to threescore and ten. When a diffienlty sook 
time before occurred in Hindoostan, a one-armed veteraa, 
now Viscount HardingOj was preferred for the cmergeney 
above all others ; and another veteran, Lord Gough, was 
his second in command, or rather his superior nominally. 
Sir Henry Smith, the governor* commandant at the Cape 
of Good Hope, is of similar age ; and, in short, almost 
every important military service is entrusted by Britain 
to men of mature years and lengthened experience. Sale^ 
Colbome, Pottinger — all of these gallant men, too, wen 
veterans, choscsn as much for prudence as bravery. 

So have the most of our colonial places of civO tmet 
been filled up always. The French, on the other hand, 
send men of a very different order to their dependencies. 
What was the character even of Bugeaud himself, to whom 
Algeria was entrusted? He was famous as a first-rate 
swordsman — as a duellist 1 This fact was alone sufficient 
to prove him worthy in the eyes of France. We are 
quite aware that we touch here on disputed ground ; and 
that the Napoleonic plan of elevating military men of 
seeming merit at all ages, and from all degrees, has 
found nuiny admirers among the soldiers of Britain. Bat 
Bonaparte was an exception to all rules; and nnleis 
an eye possessed of the marvellous powers of discrimina- 
tion and selection which pertained to his, could be en- 
sured to all great captains and commanders, the old mode 
of elevation by service and seniority, may be the wisest 
and safest after all. Soults, Neys, and Junots, beskdes, 
are rare — as rare in their way as was he who saw their 
merits when in obscuritv, drew them into the light, and 
fixed their brilliant destinies. But this point need ihH be 
further enlarged upon. It is our object at present mere> 
ly to observe, that Britain follows habitually, as regards 
her military affairs, the same rules by which she is guided 
in civil matters. Years and experience are the reqnintes 
which she demands in her servants. France tmsts to sa 
brave homme in war, and to un homtm d'etprit in politics, 
troubling herself little about the qualities of prudence and 
judgment as attested by the conduct of years. 

We repeat that the phrase of ' Young France ' is a 
significant and momentous one. It indicates to oar eyes 
the grand cause of the unsettled condition of the Oallie 
nation. Juvenility hath there the predominance, in all 
the concerns most deeply affecting the general peace and 
well-being. Youth rules in all places, public and private; 
in the assemblies of statesmen, and in the barracks of the 
soldiery ; in palaces and in cellars ; among men and among 
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women. Above all, even, youth sways the literature of 
France—or of Paris, which is but another name for France 
practleally. This last feature in tlie present position of 
France is the most serious of all, and to be re^rded with 
the greatest fears. M. Eugene Sue, the adored rp- 
manoer of the Parisian faubounfg — whose tales issue 
piecemeal from the press, to satisfy the cravings of those 
who will not wait for their regular completion — is the 
model-writer of Young France, and feeds fat all its most 
dangerous propensities. He is at this hour issuing in 
weekly parts a novel called ' The Mysteries of the People,' 
and describes thereiu the revolution of 1848, which over- 
turned Louis Philippe, with all its sequences, up to the 
passing hour, under the existent Presidency of Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The general tendency of this work is 
frtghtfuL It commences with the cool assertion that 
there never has been any true Gallic government since 
the time of Julius Csssar. That conqueror did really find 
Gaols in Gaul, it is stated ; but he subjected and weaken- 
ed them, so that the Franks of Germany obtained a 
fr'ttlement in the land subsequently, gave to it the name 
of France, and founded all the royal and aristocratic lines 
that have since held sway therein. The true Gauls (says 
M. Eugene Sue) have been the oppressed serfs, for ages, 
of the Prankish incomers ; but an end is come to this 
state of things, and the Gauls are to exterminate the 
Prankish race, aud re-assume the position lost by them 
for two thousand years. The modem Oanls are, of 
course. Young France, and Young France only. All who 
oppose them are Franks, strangers, and enemies. 

These wild fancies are poured into the ears of the 
French conomonalty at this day, by the meet popular of 
their living novelists. Nor most it be supposed that the 
matter is trtflbg, because M. Eugene Sue is but a writer 
of romances. That class of productions is the favourite 
mental food of Young Fraice ; and indeed it reads little 
else. M. Sue speaks of our day, and to our day, hand- 
ling existing names with freedom ; and, where using fie- 
titioQs names, he is only all the more dangerous, since 
he therebykaeqnires the power <>f indulging in exaggera- 
tions at will. Thus in picturing the street-struggles at 
the expulsion of Louis Philippe, the colouring becomes 
falsomely prejudiced, all of the mob being heroic Gauls, 
and all on the other side usurping aud brutal Franks. 
This event is but two years old, and the men thus praised 
live to taste all the intoxicating effects of applause. Se- 
riously, this new idea of the novelist may yet bear mehin- 
choly firuits. Absurd— almost incredibly absurd— as the 
notion is, of at this day weeding out the Franks from the 
Gauls of France, who have been intermixed for twice the 
tune that the Normans have been blended with the 
Saxons of England, it will form a bright apology to Young 
Prance for sweeping massacres in a new time of trouble. 
The extinction of princes and nobles was the old aim ; 
but the knife will go more deeply still that purposes to 
cut all that b Frankbh from the body of Prai)ce. 

This is rather a paper of sad reflections and forebodings 
than one professing to have any higher and well-defined 
objects in view. It has been stated clearly enough, how- 
ever, that Young France seems to us the great grievance 
of aU France at this day. But the only practicable re- 
medy stands little chance of being adopted. This is not 
a place to dwell on political matters ; but, as peculiarly 
illustrative of French character, two ^ort extracts may 
be given from the said recent novel of M. Sue. A Pan- 
siao merchant, painted as the model of intelligent Revolu- 
tionists, thus speaks of the fall of Louis- PhUippe, imme- 
diately on its occurrence : — 

*' Oh ! this is a great day — it is the inauguration of our 
republic, free from all excess, persecution, and shame; 
mercifnl in its strength and rectitude, — fraternal as its 
emblem. Oh I the present sight is beautiful I noble !— 
the republic offering to its adversaries of yesterday a hand 
disarmed by friendship ! Everywhere the feeling for 
liberty is aroused — at Vienna, at Milan, at Berlin ! Each 
d*y brings fresh intelligence how the Revolution of France 
has shaken all the thrones of Europe. The end of kings 



is arrived I An army on the banks of the Rhine, another 
on the frontiers of Piedmont, ready to march and succour 
our European brethren, if they require our aid ; and the 
republic will thus make a tour of the world. And then an 
end to warfare. Unity, fraternitv of nations, genersJ 
peace, labour, industry, liappiness for all !' 

The old monstrous conception, so peculiar to France, of 
spreading liberty and peace by arms and campaigns— in 
short, by a tour of otood — is here once more started; 
though, when tried within but these few years, the scheme 
ended (as it ever will do) in the erection of an impeiial 
despotism. But this is not what we have now to say. 
We would but quote the further opinion of the same mer- 
chant, on the results of the same all-glorious revolution, 
as stated in the course of the next two columns of the no- 
vel of M. Sue. The merchant thus tells an eminent 
sample of the new republican generals — 

* You do not put faith in the republic's stability. Ydu 
are anticipating an opportunity to assist, by the position 
you hold in the army, in obtaining the return of your 
mcuter^ as you are pleased to designate that stout young 
gentleman, the last of the Capets aud of Frankish kings 
by right of conquest Monsieur Bonapai>te*s government 
arms you with power t ) oppose the republic, and you ac- 
cept it, being in your opinion a fair stratagem of war. I 
would not act thus, sir. I detest monarchy on account of 
the terrible evils with which for centuries it has afflicted 
my country, where it established itself by means of vio- 
lence, robbery, and murder. Yea, I hate it T 

These are sad words. All, indeed, is grievoun in the 
spectacle now presented by Modem France. It is a pro* 
blem troubh>us to humanity. 



THE VIOLATED VOW: OR, THE 
BROKEN-HEARTED DEACON. 

BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
• Slto loved not wisely, bnt too well.' 
It was a balmy, pleasant Sabbath morning ; so green and 
tranquil was our valley home that the very air seemed 
more holy than on other days. The dew was floating in 
a veil of soft mist from the meadows on School Hill, where 
the sunshine came warmly, while the wild flowers in the 
valley lay in shadow, still heavy with the ni^ht rain. The 
trees which feathered in the hill sides were vividly green, 
and Castle Rock towered— a magnificent picture— its base 
washed by the water, and darkened by unbroken shadow, 
while a soft fleecy cloud, woven and impregnated with sil- 
very light, floated among the topmost cliffs. The two 
villages lay upon their oppof«ite hill«, with the deep river 
gliding between, like miniature cities deserted by the feet 
of men ; not a sound arose to disturb the sweet music of 
nature, for it was the hour of morning prayer, and there 
was scarcely a hearth stone which at that time was not 
made a domestic altar. At last a deep bell tone came 
sweeping over the valley from the Episcopal steeple, and 
was answered by a cheerful peal from the belfry of the 
new academy. The reverberations were still sounding, 
mellowed by the distant rooks, when the hitherto silent 
village seemed suddenly teeming with life. The dwelling- 
houses were flung open, and the inhabitants came forth 
in happy, smiling groups, prepared for worship. Gradu- 
ally they divided into separate parties — the Presby- 
terians walking sh>wly towards their huge old meeting- 
house, and the more gaily dressed Episcopalians seeking 
their more fashionable house of worship. It was a plea- 
sant sight — those people gathering together for so good 
a purpose. Old people were out — grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, with the blossom of the grave on their aged 
temples. Children, with their rosy cheeks and sunny eyes, 
rendered more bright and more rosy with pride of their 
white frocks, pretty straw bonnets, and pink wreaths. It 
was pleasant to see the little men and women, striving in 
vain to subdue their bounding steps and school their 
sparkling faces to a solemnity befitting the occasiun. 
There might be seen the newly married pair, walking 
bashfully apart, not daring to venture on the unprecedeut- 
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ed boldness of linking; anim in public, yet feeling very awk- 
ward, almost envying another couple, who led a roguish 
little girl between them — nhe, a mischieTOua little thing, 
all the while exerting her baby strength to win that 
chubby hand from her n. other's gra^^p ; poutin;; her cherry 
lips when either of her idolising parents checked her 
bounding step or too noisy prattle, and, at last, subdued 
only by intense admiration of her red mori ceo shoes, as 
they flashed in and out like a brace of wood lihes beneath 
her spotted muslin dress. A part from the rest, and lingering 
along the green sward, which grew rich an.l thick on either 
side of the way, another group perchance was gathered. 
Young girls, schoolmates and friends, with their heads 
bending together, and smiles dimpling tlicir fresh lips, all 
doubtleasconyersingabout sacred themes, befitting thedav. 
Such was tlie aspect of our little Tillage on the Sabbath, 
when the subject of this little sketch takes to the old Pres- 
byterian meeting-house or 8cho<)l, a sombre, anoiont pile. 
The academy bell had not ceased ringing, when ibe 
congregation came slowly in through the different doors 
of the meeting-house and arranged themselves at will in 
the square pews which crowded the body. The minis- 
ter hud not arrived, a circumstance which occurred to 
some of the coni^regation as somewhat singular. Twenty 
years he had been their pastor, and during that time had 
never kept his congregation waiting. At length he ap- 
peared at the southern entrance, and walked up the aisle, 
followed by hb grey-headed old deacon. The minister 
paused at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and, with a look of 
the most deep and respectful reverence, held the door of 
the 'deaoon*s seat,* while the old man passed in. That 
lirtle attention went to the deacon's heart ; he raised his 
heavy eyes to the pastor with a meek and heart-touching 
expression of gratitude that softened many who looked at 
it even to tears. The minister turned away and went up 
the stairs, not in his usual sedate manner, but hurriedly, 
and with unsteady footstcpa When he arrived in the 
pulpit, those who sat in the gallery saw him fall on his 
knees, bury his face in his hands, and pray earnestly, 
and it might be to weep, for when he aroee his eyes were 
dim and flushed. 

Directly after the entrance of the minister and deacon, 
came two females — one a tall, spare woman, with thin fea- 
tures, and bespeaking long and continued, but meekly en- 
dured suffering. There was a beautiful and Quaker- like 
simplicity in the book-muslin kerchief folded over the 
bosom of her black silk dress, with the comers drawn 
under the ribbon-strings in front and pinned smoothly to 
the dress behind. Her grey hair was parted neatly under 
the straw bonnet, and those who knew her remarked that 
it had gained much of its silver since she had last entered 
that door. In her arms the matron bore a rosy infitnt, 
robed in a long white frock, and an embroidered cap. A 
faint colour broke into her callow cheek, for though she 
did not look up, it seemed to her as if everv eye in that 
assembly was turned upon her burden. They were all 
her neighbours, many of them kind and truthful friends, 
who had sat with her at the snine communion-table for 
years. Yet she could not meet their eyes, nor force that 
tinge of shame from her pure cheek, but moved humbly 
forward, weighed Ut the dust with a sense of humiliation 
and suffering. A slij^ht fair creature walked by her side, 
partly shrinking behind her all the way, pale and drooping 
like a crushed lily. It was the deacon's daughter, and 
the babe was hers, but she was unmarried. A bUck dress 
and a plain white vandyke snpphuited the muslin, that in 
the days of her innocence had harmonised so sweetly with 
her pure complexion. The close straw bonnet was the 
same, but its trimming of pale blue was displaced by a 
whito satin ribbon, while the rich and abundant brown curls 
that had formeriy dropped over her neck were gathered 
up and parted plainly over her forehead. One look she 
cast upon the congregation, then her eyes fell, the long 
hishes drooping to her burning cheek, and with a down- 
oast brow she followed her mother to a seat, but not that 
occupied by the old deacon. There was a slight bustle 
when she entered, and many eyes were bent on ner, a few 



from cariosity, more from commiseration. She sat moii(.n- 
less in the comer of the slip, her head drooping forward, 
and her eyes fixed on the small bands that lay clasped in 
her lap. 

After the little party was seated, a stillness crept over 
the house z you might hiivo heard a pin drop, or the raetle 
of a silk dress, to the extremity of that large room. All 
at once there arose a noise at the door opposite the pulph ; 
it was but a footstep ringing on the threshold stone, mud 
vet the people turned their heads and looked startled, as 
if something anoomroon were about to happen. It was 
only a handsome, bold- looking young man, who walked up 
the aisle with a haughty Ktep, and entered a pew on the 
opposite side from that occupied by the mother and daogb- 
ter, and somewhat nearer the pulpiL A battery of glanops 
was levelled on him from the galleries, but he looked 
ca r el e s sl y up and even smiled, when a young lady by whem 
he seated himself drew back, with a look of indignatioD, 
to the farthest comer of the pew. The old deaoon looked 
up as these bold footsteps broke the stillness ; bis thin 
cheek and lip became deadly white, he grasped the FslUng 
convulsively, half rose, and then fell forward with hb 
face on hb hands, and remained mottonleaa as before. 
Well might the wronged old gentleman yield lor a momeat 
to the infirmities of human nature oven in the house of 
God. That bold man who thus audaciously intruded in 
hb presence, liad crept like a serpent to his hearth-stone 
— had made hb innocent name a byword, and hb dan^fii- 
ter, the child of hb old age, a creatmre for men to handy 
jests about But for him, that girl, now shrinking from 
the gaze of her old friends, would have remained the pride 
of hb home, an ewe lamb in the church of *Qod. Through 
hb wiles she had fallen from the high place of her religioiw 
trast, and now, in the fulness of her penitence, she had 
come forward to oonfeas her fault and receive forgiveness 
of the church she had dbgiaced. 

The old deaoon had lost hb children, one by one, till 
thb gentle giri ak>ne was left to him ; he had foMed a 
love for her, hb latest bora, in hb innermost heart, till 
all unconsciously she had beeome to it an idoL The old 
man thought it was to punish him that God had permitted 
her to fall into temptation ; he said so, beseediingly, to 
the elders of the church, when, at her request, he called 
them together, and made known her disgrace. He tried 
to take some of the blame upon himself; said ihat be had 
perhaps been less indulgent than he should have been, aad 
so her afiections had been more easily won from her home 
and duty— that he feared he had been a proud man— 
spiritually proud, but now he was more humble — and that 
hb heavenly Father had allowed thb thing in order to 
chasten him; the end had been obtained; he was a 
sickened old man, but could say, ^The will of God be 
done.' Therefore he besought hb brethren not to ea?^ 
her forth to her dbgrace, but to accept her eonfessiofi 4 f 
error and repentance ; to be merciful and receive her back 
.to the church. He went on to say how humbly she had 
crept to hb feet, and prayed him to forgive hmr ; how hb 
wife had spent night after night in prayer tor her fallen 
child, and so he left her in their hands, only entreating 
that they would deal mercifully with her, and be wo«!d 
bless them for it. 

Willingly would the sympathising elders have leceived 
the stray bmb again without further humilbtion to the 
broken-hearted old man ; but it could not be. The un- 
godly were willing to visit the sins of individuals on a whole 
community. The purity of tlieir church must be prcs s i T ed 
— ^the penalty must be exacted. 

From the time of the church meetmg, the poor man i 
bent hunself earnestly to strengthen hb child's good pur- 
poses. He made no complaint, and strove to appear — > 
nay to be — resigned and cheerful ; he still continued to 
perform the office of deacon, though the erect gait and 
somewliat dignified consciousness of worth that had for 
meriy dbtingubhed hhn utterly disappeared. On 
succeeding Sabbath hb brethren oltserved some new 
prostration of strength. Day by day hb check grew dim, 
hb voice holk>w, and hb step more and more fcohis. 
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It wma a piteous sight — a man who had been remark- 
able for bearing his years so bravely, moving through the 
aisles of that old meeting-house with downcast eyes, and 
shoulders stooping as beneath a burden. At kst the mil- 
dew of grief began to wither up the memory of that good 
old man. When the first indications of this appe^ed, 
the hearts of his brethren yearned towards the poor deaeon 
with a united feeling of deep commiseration. The dav 
of J ulia's humiliation had been appointed, and the Sabbath 
which preceded it wns a sacramental one. The old deacon 
was getting very decrepit, and bis friends would have 
persuaded him from performing the duties of the day. 
He sho^k his head, remarked that they were very kind, 
bnt he was not ill, so they permitted him to bear the 
silver cup aroimd, filled with wine, as he had done fur 
twenty years Itefore, though many an eye filled with tears 
as it marked the trembling of that hand, which more tlum 
once eaosed the cup to shake, and the ¥rine to run down 
i^ sides to the floor. There wss an absent smile npon 
hi 4 face when be oame.to hie daughter's seat On finding 
it empty, he stood bewildered, and looked helplessly round 
upon the congregatioa, as if he would have inquired why 
she was not there. Suddenly he seemed to recollect ; a 
mortal paleness overspread his face. The wine cup 
dropped from his hand, and he was led away, crying like a 
child. 

Many of hb brethren visited the afilicted man during 
the next week. They alwavs found him in his orchard, 
waAdering abont under the happy boughs and picking up 
the wtthwed green apples whidi the worms had eaten 
away from their unripe stems. These he diligently hoard- 
ed away near a large sweetbriar bush, which grew id a 
eomer of the rail fenee. On the next SabbaUi he ap- 
peared in the meeting-house, accompanied by the miniater 
as we have described, to be outraged in the heose of God 
by the presence of the man who had desolated his home. 
Jt b little wonder that even there his just wratli was lor 
a moment kindled. The service began, and that erring 
giri listened to it as one in a dream. Her heart seemed 
ill a painful sleep ; but when the minister closed the Bible 
and sat down, the stilbiess made her start. A keen sense 
of her position came over her. She cast a frightened look 
toward the pulpit, and then sunk back pale and nervous. 
Her trembling hand wandered in searcli uf h'.'r mother's. 
The ok! lady looked on her with fond grii*f, whispering 
soothing wonls; and tenderiy pressing the little hand that 
had 00 imploringly besought her pity. Still the p<K>r girl 
trembled and shrank in her seat, as if she would have 
errot away from erery human eye. 

The minister arose, his (tux looked calm, but the paper 
whieh contained the young giri*s eonfessiou shook violently 
in his hand as be unrolled it. Julia knew it was her duty 
to arise. She put forth her hand, grasped the carved 
work of the seat, and stood upright till the reading was 
finished, staring all the time wUdly in tlie parson's fsce as 
if she wondered what it could be all about She sat down 
again, pressed a hand over her eyes, and seemed asking 
God to give her strength. The minister descended from 
the pulpit, for there was another eeremony yet, a baptism 
of the in&nt The gentle erring girl was to go op alone 
with the diild of her shame, that it might be dedi(^tted to 
God before the congregatieii. She arose with touching 
cahmiesa. took the babe from her mother's arms, and 
stepped into the aisle. She wavered at first, and a keen 
sense of shame dyed her face and very hands, with a pain- 
ful flush of crimson, but as she passed the pew where 
young Lee was sitting, an expression of proud anguish 
sppesred on her countenance, her eyes filled with tears, 
sod she walked steadily forward to the oommnnioa-table, 
in front of her father's seat. There was not a tearless 
eye in that eongregation. Aged, stem men bowed their 
hetds to eoneeal the sympathy betrayed there. Young 
girls, careless, Ught-heorted creatures, who, never dream- 
ing of the fnilty of their own natures, bad reviled the 
fallen girl, now wept and sobbed to see her thus humbled. 
Yonng Lee became powerfully agitated ; his breast heaved, 
his face flushed hotly, then turmid very pale, and at last 



he started up, flung open the pew door, und hurried up 
the aisle with a disordered, unnatural step. 

' What name ?* inquired the pastor, bending towards 
the young mother, as he took the child from her arms. 

Before she bad time to speak, Lee was by her side, and 
answered in a loud uud stern voice, ' That of his father, 
James Lee.' 

The trembling of the poor girl's frame was visible 
through the whole house ; ner hand dropped on the table, 
and she leant heavily on it for support, but did not look 
up. The minister dipped his hand into the antique china 
bowl, sprinkled the biiby's forehead, and in a clear voice 
pronounced his name. A faint cry broke from the child 
as the cold drops fell on his face. The noise seemed to 
arouse all the hitherto unknown and mysterious feelinf^s 
of paternity slumbering in the young father's heart. Uis 
eyes kindled, his cheek glowed, and impulsively he ex- 
tended his arms and received the infant. His broad 
chest heaved beneath its tiny form, and his eyes seemed 
fittoiuated by the deep blue orbs which the little creature 
raised smiling and full of wonder to his face. Lee bore 
his boy down the aisle, laid him gently on his astonished 
grandmother's lap, and returned to the pulpit again. Julia 
had moved a little, and, overcome with agitation, stood 
leaiimg against the railing of the pulpit Lee bent his head 
and whispered s few earnest words, and held forth his hand. 
She stood for a moment like one bewildered, gave a doubt- 
ful troubled look iitto his eye, and Inid her hand in his. 
He drew her gently to the table, and, in a resp« ctful voice, 
requested the minister to commence the marriage service. 

The pastor looked troubled and irresolute. The whole 
proceeding was so unexpected and strange, that even he 
lost all presence of mind. * A punishment is necessary to 
our laws,' he said at length, casting a look at the deacon ; 
but the old man remained motionlese, with his hands 
clasped over the railing, and his head bowed upon them. 
I'hinking him too much agitated to speak, and uncertain 
of his duty, the divine lifted his voice and demanded if 
any one present hod aught to say against a marriage 
between the two persons standing biBfore him. 

Every £tce in tliat church was turned 00 the deacon, 
but he remained siient, motionless, so the challenge was 
unanswered, and the minister felt compelled to proceed 
with the ceremony, for he remembered what was at first 
forgotten, that the pair had l^een puMislied according to 
law, months before, when Lee had, without giving reasons, 
refused to fulfil his contract 

The brief but impressive ceremony was soon over ; and 
with an expression of more true happiness than had ever 
been witnessed on his fine features before, Lee conducted 
his wife to Iter poor motlier. I'he poor bride was scarcely 
seated when she buried her face in her handkerehief, and 
burst into a passion of tears, which seemed as if it never 
would be checked. 

The eongregation went out. The young people gathered 
about the doon, talking over the Ute strange scene, while a 
few members lingered behind to speak with the deacon's 
wife before they left the church. Lee and his companions 
stood in their pew, looking anxiously towards the old man. 
There was something unnatural in bis motionless position, 
which sent a thrill to the old matron's heart, and chained 
her to the floor, as if she had suddenly turned to marble. 
The minister came down the pulpit stairs, and advanced 
to the old man, Uid his hand kindly upon the withered 
fingers clasped over the railing ; he turned pale, for tlie 
hand which he touched was cold and stiffened in death. 
The old num was feeble with grief, and when Lee appeared 
before him, his heart broke amid the rush of its feelings. 



SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 

NoBonT can tell when sculpture had its origin ; but. from 
the very antique specimens of it that exist, it is known to 
be one of the most ancient and elaborate of arts. The 
Greeks have a tradition that painting was originated in 
Sicyon — a city of Achaia. It is said uiat a young potter 
of that city was about to travel, and that his lover, in 
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order to preserve a semblanoe of his features, outlined 
them from his shadow cast upon the wall ; but the trade 
of the voung man demonstrates that modelling was under- 
stood m Greece before this time ; and, consequently, by 
that accomplished people, sculpture was inferentially con- 
ceded the precedence of depicture. It is certain that 
amongst the oldest and most perfect remains of the na- 
tions of antiquity, are sculptures. In America sculpture 
of a high character is found in the wilderness, and attests 
the former existence of a people far advanced in civilisa- 
tion, who are totally unknown to the historian or arcb»- 
ologist. From the mounds of Nimroud and Kouyunjik 
colossal works in stone, of high artistic merit, even accord- 
ing to the modern standard of criticism, are being at this 
time exhumed, and are restoring to the world an idea of 
what was Mesopotamiftn art three thousand years ago. 
The earliest pictures of Egypi^s battles were cut upon 
her everlasting granite. Graven images were the delight 
of the Assyrians, Phcenicians, and Greeks. Magnificent 
productions, from the chisel of ancient India, still exist 
in the loneliness and desolation of Elephanta. Etmria 
and Rome, if thev no longer maintain distinctive political 
forms, still exist mdividually and tangibly in monumental 
stone and marble. Sculpture was probably the first 
branch of the * serenely silent art,* and it certainly was 
the first that attained to general perfection amongst the 
ancients. The rescripts of painting that we possess, exe- 
cuted previous to the days of Cimabue, an Italian painter, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, are all destitute of 
perspective and fore-shortening; while the statues of 
Phidias, and the other sculptures of ancient Greeoe, still 
retain the highest place in that department of art. The 
polytheism of the ancients found expression in poetry and 
sculpture. Tradition whispered her little stories about 
the heroes and fftir damsels of the tribes ; the poets ela- 
borated and idealised those myths, and the sculptors gave 
them form. Thousands of images peopled the temples of 
those people, who had no idea of the moral attributes of 
God, but who, by this most magnificent vehicle of repre- 
sentative art, sought to inspire themselves with an idea of 
celestial majesty, and to impress (heir souls with the ful- 
ness of devotional awe. Sculpture never attained to any 
celebrity amongst the Jews. We see from Scripture that 
some of them must have acquired considerable skill in 
modelling amongst the Kgyptians, or they would not have 
been able to m&e a golden calf in the wilderness. Yet 
the second commandment seems to have intermitted the 
art amongst that people, although it was meant only to 
prohibit superstitious idolatry ; and Moses, and Bezaleel 
the wise and cunning workman, understood it so, for two 
cherubim of gold did Bexaleel make for the merey seat of 
the tabernacle, and of this the Lawgiver approved. Sculp- 
ture decayed with the decadence of mythologic belief. 
When the parvis of the Pantheon was no longer thronged 
by the votaries of polytheism, this magnificent art threw 
down her brasen chisel, and left her desolate monuments 
amongst the debris of crumbling fanes, that no longer 
possessed attractions for general worshippers. Paintmg 
may be said to have issued, with the early Christians of 
Rome, from the dark cataoombs, and sculpture might be 
said to be in rapid declension at that period. The more 
rapid, expressive, effective, and facile ^rt, superseded the 
grander and more majestic, and was employed to impress 
the ignorant, also, by operating in a new manner upon 
their imaginations through their senses. But few modern 
names occupy high places in the annals of senlpture. The 
art has scarcely known the renewed existence of two cen- 
turies ; and the individuals who excelled in it amongst 
the modern Italians — Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, for instance — were also famous pain- 
ters, which shows the feeble encouragement given to it as 
an independent art. The rescue from destruction, and 
the transportation to western Europe of many beautiful 
relics of Grecian sculpture, has caused a partial revival 
of the ^nius of that people. This reviral has more of 
the spirit than of the character of Greek design. The 
patronage bestowed ui>on modem sculptors has led them 



more to portraiture and sepalefaral embellishment, than to 
ideal works, like those of the andents ; although it oniat 
be conceded that France has spent immense soma in the 
reproduction of famous statues, and in the eneoarageowiit 
of ideal statuary generary. 

Amongst the most fiunous of those who have devoted 
themsclvesvin these later days to the delineatioD of na- 
ture in marble, was Sir Francis Chantrey. This emtDent 
artist b^^n his career in poverty, and coDiiniied it for 
many years in obscurity. He succeeded, througli perse- 
verance and genius, in perfecting a style of chaste simpli- 
eity; and ultimately attained to fortune and to Carae. 
The life of this great man has just been publi&bed by bis 
friend George Jones, Esq., R.A.,* and to that biography 
we are indebted for the facts of the following sketch. 

Chantrey 's history is one other glorious episode of the 
battle of life. Life destitute of obstacles, effort, straggles, 
and all those other accidents that call forth the latent ac- 
tivities of man, would be a mere unbroken ctrcumatanee, 
smooth as a sluggish stream, that neither wind raffled 
nor rock broke into ripples, and uninteresting as it was 
undiversified. It is from its vicissitudes that it derives 
not only its digflity, but also the fulness of its moral 
beauty. Its sorrows call forth sympathetic tears; its 
cares develop the spirit that is to overcome them, and its 
obstacles produce the vigour that boldly overleaps them. 

Francis Chantrey was born at Norton, in Derbyshire, 
in the year 1782. His father was a yeoman, who cvlti- 
vated his little patrimonial property with his own hands, 
and who governed his family with intelligent care. He 
died when the future artist was only eight years of ace ; 
and as his wife re-entered the matrimonial state soon aner 
his death, her son was left more to the indulgeoee ct 
indefinite dreams, and of boyish idleness, than probaUy 
would have been the case had his father lived. 

When Chantrey had attained his sixteenth year, bis 
friends had determined to make a lawyer of him, and hs 
was consequently about to be apprenticed to a legal prae- 
titioner in Shefiield. Love for the law seems to be a 
hereditary and progressive principle. A man like the 
grandfather of Alan Fairford, who bas risen to be a town- 
derk, dedicates his son Alexander, eon €um>ref to the stody 
of law, and sees him with pride ultimately stick his pea 
behind the ear of a notary, writer to the signet, or some 
such august personage, himself being that person. The 
pride of the profession progresses as the tin boxes, in 
Alexander the notary*s office, and the guineas in his 
bureau, multiply ; and with a hereditary bias, and an am- 
bition duly stimulated by paternal precept, the boy Alan 
begins with pleasure to copv and cast up accounts. But 
who ever heard of a man with a poetic mind, and without 
hereditary bias, settling down quietly, and becoming a 
willing and great lawyer? Even Sir Walter Scott, who 
imbibed from -his father this professional tendency to law, 
was never eminent in that respect, because of the seduc- 
tive influences of his imagination and iianoy. Chantrey 
had no love for the business to which he was to be bonnd, 
although his aptitude was of the first order. Some wood- 
carvings that he had seen in the workshop of an artificer 
in Sheffield incited him to rebel against the deoimm of his 
relatives. He would be a workman with gouge and chisei, 
not with pen and red tape ; and his guardians being at last 
obliged to accede to his imperative desire, he was fSorth- 
with placed with Mr Ramsay, wood-carver in Sheffield, 
and left to the resources of his own talents for a mainte- 
nance. During his apprenticeship, Chantrey contracted 
an acquaintance with Mr Raphael Smith, the distmguished 
draughtsman in crayon; and, being freelv admitted to 
that gentleman *s study, he was impressed, from seeing 
him paint, with a desire of engaging in some higher biaach 
of art than wood-carving. With this idea strong in his 
mind, he htid his whole woridly wealth, fifty poonda, at 
the feet of Mr Ramsay, with which he purchased the last 
six months of his apprenticeship ; and, with only a little 
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borrowed m.)ney, his own energy, ability, and the profee- 
moo be had acquired in a provincial town, he launched 
the bark of his fortune in the ocean of London. He be« 
gan his career in the city as an assistant wood- carver, 
studying those higher branches of art to which his mind 
impelled htin as the necessities of life gave him leisure. 
With portrait>painting he intermitted the carving of wood, 
and these portraits often were executed gratuitously. They 
were memorials of the artist's friendship, and they were 
the stepping-stones of practice in his noble career. Un- 
able to fix himself in a permanent residency Chantrey 
moved about for a few years from place to place, painting 
and carving for a subsistence, and modelling from love of 
art ; and in the year 1808 he attracted considerable no- 
tice from the exhibition of his first imaginative work, the 
head of Satan. After this evidence of his genius had met 
the public gaze, he was employed to execute a monument 
to the memory of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, yicar of Shef- 
field. His employers were s«» distrustful uf Tiis abilitv to 
execute this design in marble, that they constrained him 
I tu perform the work in Sht-ffield. 

In the year 1811, Chautrey formed a matrimonial 
a'lianoe with his cousin Miss Wale, who brought liiin ten 
thousand pounds. With this sum lie was enabled to pay 
off Home debts, purchase a house and ground sufficient for 
the erection of tenements necessary for his profession, and 
to buy marble. This application of his money showed the 
artists hope and confidence, and yet at the time it seemed 
a precarious investment, for during the first eight years 
of his career in this Ime, he did not gain five pounds. It 
w-as only when he had been introduced to Home Tooke 
at Wimbledon, by his old Sheffield friend, Mr Raphael 
Smith, that the sun of professional prosperity dawned on 
bim. The execution of that celebrated politician's bust 
procured bim commissions to the amount of twelve thou- 
sand pounds, amongst which might be enumerated the 
four colossal busts of Admirals Howe, Duncan, Vincent, 
and Nelson, now in Greenwich Hospital. 'Cbantrey's 
first price for a bust was 80 guineas, which siAn rose to 
100; in three ^ears afterwards to 120 and 150, which 
priees were mamtained to 182*/, when he charged 200 ; 
and, finally, George IV. insisted that for his bust at least 
300 guineas should be denaanded. 

The life of Chantrey beyond his stndio was as common- 
place as that of anybody else. A journey to Paris in 1815, 
to behold the statues of the Louvre, and the usual artis- 
tieal tour through parts of Italy, comprehend the more 
reoMrkable events of the- great artistes general history, 
lu Rome, however, he surveyed, and admired the works 
of those who are dead to the world, but who are immortal 
in the world of genius ; and he became blown and attached 
to his two great contemporaries, Canova and Thorswalden. 

There are two aspects in which all distinguished men ap- , 
pear ; those of the familiar and the professional— ^the aspect 
of the man, and the aspect of the famous man. In the 
latter we see nothing but the dnzsding, brilliant characte- 
ristics uf an individual ; in the former we \66k at all the 
known characteristics of bis being. Sometimes the famous 
Dian is all the ima^uation could conceive, and all that the 
worshipper of genius could desire to glorify, while within 
the radiant circle of that fame, there often resides, in 
oifcum, views of character which the virtuous detest 
Chantrey *s whole character, however, was a harmony. 
As an artist, the chaste and simple in nature were the 
models for his imitation, and his works attest how nearly 
he approached in execution to his ideal. As a man of the 
world, the strictest principles of honour regulated his busi- 
ness; while kindness, benevolence, and simplicity charao- 
terised his connection with the poor and the struggling 
meritorious, and the most generous and noble feelings re- 
gulated bis friendships. His elevated taste, which has 
sometimes been designated too severe, discarded as much 
as possible the adventitious and decorative in sculpture. 
He would not willingly admit any ornament icto his 
works that tended in the least to detract from the chaste 
annplicity of his desip^ and all subsidiary accessories that 
did Lot maintain a visible relation to the principal object 



he rigorously excised. For the works of the great 
masters of antiquity he had the highest veneration, but 
his acute, free, discriminative mind, did not bow down in 
blind adoration to them. That they were the most per- 
fect examples of ai*t extant he readily allowed, but he held 
that there were parts of these celebrated works to bo 
avoided as well as paits to be imitated. They had imi- 
tated parts of natui-e, and then had combined those parts 
into an idiol of perfection ; but nature, the really perfect, 
is always producing models that arc superior to the Greek 
ideal, and, while taking lessons in art, or imitation from 
antique models, the student should never forget that na- 
ture is alive with superior models still, to him who be- 
lieves that the mission of art is to faithfully portray na- 
ture. In his intercourse with his brother artists and 
friends, Cfiantrey was distinguished for vivacity, jocu- 
larity, and considerate kindliness of dispopition. His 
jokes were ii6ver unpalatable to even the sourest of his 
acquaintances, and this may show that manner gives the 
sting to sallies of Criticism, as much as matter. The 
fine open countenance of Charitrey, with his beautifully 
expressive eyes aSld mouth, disarmed every one who 
might have E(i)ught for ill-nature in his light hearted allu- 
sions. These allosions, hoWcVcr, vihrer were meant to 
pain, and their rare meiit was, tlut they never pained. 
Chantrey 's connection with the Royaf Institution of Lon- 
don was scarcely that of a studt^t. His studies had 
been so irregular and short in that udidemy, that he had 
never even formed any acquaintlfnce' with its members. 
When, however, the honours of hirf profession were laid 
upon his brow by the Institution,' 'he was attracted to it 
by feelings of respect, as welHis sympathy, and ultimate- 
ly 8o*&ttached did he become to it, and so high was his re- 
spect Tor the' artists who constituted the body, that he 
ultimat^y left the bulk of his fortune to ihe trusteeship 
of the Committee for the Promotion of the Fine Arts. 

The following anecdotes from the biography of Chan- 
trey, by Mr Jones, give a lively picture of the great 
sculptor, and show the kindly and familiar character of 
the intimacy which subsisted between the members of the 
Institution : — ' Constable, in a letter to a friend, describ- 
ing the varnishing days previous to the exhibition of 1 JJ26, 
writes-^* Chantrey Ibves^paititingi aYid is always up stairs; 
he' works now and then da my pictures : yesterday he 
joined our grdup,' and after exihCusthig his jokes on my 
landscape, he to6k up a dirty paClette, threw it at me, and 
was off.* — Some years after this, he was seen to glaze the 
foreground of Con0table*s piefure of Hadleigh Castle with 
asplialtum; and 'the Artist, with some anxiety, said, loud 
eniOugh for Chantrey to^'hear him, * There goes all my 
dew.' A bystander asked the sculptor if he would allow 
Constable to use the chisel upon one of his busts, and he 
replied, * Yes.' The cases, however, were not parallel, 
as the asphaltum could be, as indeed it was, removed by 
Constable from the picture. — At a public dinner where 
his health had been drunk. Constable told him that he 
should have made a speech instead of merely returning 
thanks, when Chantrey replied, ' How many persons do 
you think were in the room who thought me a fool for not 
speaking ? and how many would have thought me a fool 
if I had spoken.'* — The sculptor*8 jokes with Turner, 
dViring the preparation for the exhibition, were continual. 
He heard thiit the great artist was using some ^-ater- 
colour ; he went lip to his picture of Cologne, and drew 
with a wet' finger a great cross on the sail of a vessel, 
when, to his regret and surprise, ho found that he had 
removed a considerable quantity of glazing colour. How- 
ever, Turner was not discomposed, and only laughed at 
the temerity of the sculptor, and repaired the mischief* 

The following touching btory illustrates a noble element 
of Chantrey*s soul, spontaneous generosity, and exhibits a 
delicacy of feeling that is as rare as it is admirable : — 
* An intimate friend of his visited Rome some years ago, 
and as his means of expenditure were very limited, Chau- 
trey thouglit his want of money might preclude him from 
the extent of information he might wish to acquire by 
travel and research ; the sculptor adopted the following 
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mode to preveix that deficiency : His frieud received a 
visit, whilst in Rome, from one of the firm of Torlonia, 
by whom he Mraa advised to purchase objects of antiquity 
and art. These suggestions, from a banker, surprised the 
traveller, who frankly confessed that, if he had the in- 
clination, he hud not the supplies requisite for such pur- 
poses ; on which the banker told him that he might draw 
on their house for one thousand pounds. This seemed 
quite a mistake, until, after some discussion respecting 
the offer, the denial of such credit by the ai*tist, and the 
affirmation of its existence by the banker, it appeared 
that Chantrey had placed that sum in the hands of Tor- 
louia for the express and entire use of his friend. — No one 
who knew him intimately could have a slender affection 
for the man. This act of friendship was deeply felt ; and 
the traveller, to prove his willingness to be obliged, drew 
one hundred pounds. But here the matter did not end. 
The artist had entrusted to the care of the sculptor a col- 
lection of his own drawings, which Chantrey showed to 
the Duke of Sussex, to amuse his royal highness whilst 
he was sitting for his bust, as well as to exhibit the talent 
of his friend ; and, in a letter to Rome, he tells him this 
circumstance, adding, * I am sure the duke will buy some 
of your works.* — Time passed ; the traveller returned, 
and hastened to see his friend, and gratefully to pav his 
pecuniary obligation, which, when Chantrey learned was 
a hundred pounds, he said, 'No; keep it. X am Bve 
pounds in your debt, for the duke has taken four of your 
drawings at twenty-five guineas each.' This was well : 
and time passed for many, yet too few, years ; for at the 
death of the kind-hearted, the eenerous Chantrey, the 
drawings which the artist was led to believe were in the 
hands of his royal highness, were found hidden among 
Chantrey *8 private papers, while the storv was unknown 
to any one ; and Lady Chantrey has the drawings among 
the innumerable testimonies of her husband*s generosity.' 

Amidst the prosperity and elevation of his own fortune 
this gifted man ever retained the keenest sympathy for 
those less fortunate. He never forgot the progress of his 
OMoi success, and often made his career the subject of 
serious and thankful conversation. 

Chantrey*s excellence in his art did not detract from 
his excellence in other departments of knowledge. He 
was an eminent painter, draughtsman, architect, and 
mechanic ; he was a proficient in geology, chemistry, and 
optics, as well as the exact dcienccs ; an adept at field and 
river sports ; and he was also fond of declaring that, when 
young, on his father^s farm, he had mowed an acre of 
grass in a day, and in the same duration of time had 
thrashed a quarter of com. 

Chan trey *s works in bronze and marble are distributed 
throughout the length and breadih of Great Britain. The 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, before the 
Royal Exchange, London, which is much admired for its 
simplicity and grace, was executed in bronze by Chantrey; 
and in Edinburgh the bronze statues of George IV. and 
Pitt bear witness to his genius. The artist always had an 
aversion, however, to works in bronze, and his taste must 
be commended by all who prefer a lively effect ; but still, 
in his bronze statues, he has triumphed over the negative 
effect of the vehicle. The statue of George IV. in Edin- 
burgh was originally executed to be placed against a wall, 
and consequently ito mal-adaptation for its present posi- 
tion cannot be charged against the artist. His marble 
busts and groups adorn the seats of every nobleman of 
taste in England, and the latter are all characterised by 
chaste simplicity and beauty. 

At the age of fifty -seven years the fine physical powers 
of this highly gifted and universally beloved man sud- 
denly gave way. His eye lost its brilliancy, liis step its 
elasticity, and his fine mouth was no longer wreathed in 
smiles, or contracted with its former firmness. He re- 
tained, however, his mental clearness and Vigour to the 
last ; and, still hoping to regain the nerve that had borne 
him up the ladder of fame and fortune, he suddenly died 
in November 1841. 

The author of the volume formerly referred to, a { 



brother artist and a bosom friend of Chantrey, cob- 
eludes his * Recollections * of the great sculptor with the 
following affectionate remarks : — * His friend, Mr Joii&^ 
the keeper of the R<»yal Academy, called at his bonse on 
Thursday the 25th of November, 1841, between five sad 
six o'clock, and was pressed to dine ; but as this was not 
in his power, Chantrey walked with him part ot the vij 
towards Trafalgar Square; during the walk ChantRj 
complained of a slight pain in his stomach, but mtit 
some jokes on his friend suspecting that the psun wk 
cholic. At parting opposite to Buckingham P&laoe, Mr 
Jones advised him to get into a cab, or, if he plreferrd 
walking, offered to return with him, but with another 
joke he struck his stick firmly in the ground, quitted kii 

friend nearly as the clock told seven at nine Chantrcj 

had ceased to be. If the pen of an affectionate fnend 
could describe perfection in confidence and attachment, it 
should be done ; but as that is impossible, that frieud n^v 
be allowed to record, that Chantrey was in friendship » 
tender, affectionate, and confiding, as to be, by those be 
loved, all but idolised — to the wurid unbounded in gate- 
rous and unostentatious liberality— and, when miscondnet 
or injustice imposed on his credulity, took no revenge be- 
yond neglect* 



WOMAN'S SABBATH MISSION. 



MlgliUcr fkr 
ThaB ttfvngUi of nerre or i1d«w, or Um twaj 
Of magi* potent oir«r laii and atar, 
la love, Utovgh oft to foaj illtU'wt, 
Ami thuugh hia fitvourlte acat bo fecUe woman's bix a 

* Whatlaatrcng? 
God^ brcatti within tfaa «ml.'-gf ■■i. 

As the summer dews, distilling 
Gently, raise tbe drooping flower. 

All its buds with beauty filling, 
All its leaves with health and power : 

So the Sabbath rest to woman 
Comes with healinf virtue fraught : 

Heavenly dew on flow'ret homan, 
By her angel watches brought. 

Men, like pines that brave the thnn<lf>r, 
ThroQgh life's emshing storms may rise- 

Bni their Aaneral shadow under, 
Who could see the blessed aides 7 

Love's bright hopes and fancies oheerTuI 
Never there would seek repose — 

Such is man— stem, gloomy, fearfhl, 
When no Sabbath rest he knows. 

Earth's Circ^u pleasures blind him — 
Mind, the thrall of sense, is bowed — 

Superstition's dark robes bind hiiu 
Heavy as an iron shroud. 

Bat o'er woman's gentler niaare, 

Finer sense, and purer soul, 
Moulded by an angel stature, 

Earth has never held controL 

When she ■lnn*d, twas TIHadom templed, 

Eameflt purpose Ood to scan ; 
This is why she lives exempted 

From the toil imposed on man. 

He must work— the world subduing 

Till it blooms like Eden bright ; 
She must watoh— his fUth renewing 

From her am of Eden U^t 

Thus of her was promise given. 

And by her the Saviour came ; 
Man's first thought, first hope of heaven. 

Mingles with his mother's name. 



Never will he hear another 

Word of human origin. 
Which has power, like this of moth^ 

To restnJn his soul fh)m sttf. 
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As the wmndering seatnan Uinietli 

Ever to one steadfast star, 
80 Uie motb^r'a lore-ligbt bnraeth 

O'er her sod, or near or ftu*. 

To tho Sabbath's holy altar 

"Us her hatid that leads him first ; 
Oft the strong man's soul would falter. 

Bat for faith in boyhood narsod. 

When, her d»y of trial ended. 

In the sheltering grave ahe lies. 
Still with heaven her image bleo<Ifd, 

Draws him upward to the skies. 

Then the wife, in angel seeming, 

Clasps his weary, toiling hand. 
With her love his lot redeeming, 

Ever by his side to stand. 

When life's flood of cares lie bideth, 

And dark clouds his vision fill, 
She his sad eye onward goldeth, 

Where hope's sanshine resteth sMIt : 

8anshine that is darkened never, 

If oar heavenly watchers come, 
And they mlni9t»^r wherever 

Pious woman has her home : 

llieir sweet tones her spirit hearetb. 

Their soft eyes illaroe her path ; 
I'his is why so meek she beareth 

Want and sorrow, pain and death. 

Mao, Ay arm with strength is gifted. 

And thy will the worid can hind- 
Bat, with power and pride uplifted, 

Woaklst thou canoniaa the mind t 

Orant thee learning, wealth, and talents- 
Life immortal will they give f 

'Tis the heart that holds the balance- 
Love alone in heaven will live. 

Ay, and love, o'er earth extended. 

Mast the sovereign sceptre sway. 
Ere the reign of sin is ended. 

Ere the just enjoy thi ir day. 

Thou who, calm. Heaven's will awaiteat. 

On thy heart these counsels bind : 
Gentlest things work changes greatest — 

Truth, when pure, is ever kind. 

Where a alave the woman liveth. 

Slaves the mass of men must be ; 
Where no rest the 8abbath giveth, 

Never can the soul be free. 

Wonldst thoQ draw the angels nearer? 

Make the woman's lot more blest: 
Wonldst thou read Heaven*s wisdom clearer ? 

Holier keep the Sabbath rest. 

Mrs 8 J Halr. 



WATERLOO, THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
THE BATTLE. 



Tmmkdtatklt on entering Waterloo, one i« assailed by 
the guides. In general they are lean, tall men, with 
robast figures, clear and keen eyes, dressed in a stvie 
altogether military, and fluent also of speech ; but this 
fluency is marred by a mannerism which they have con- 
tracted from constantly repeating the same language. 
They are professed reciters of pi»etry — poor poetry ! from 
their lips it hears no spirit of emotion. There are three 
classes of guides — the French, English, and German. 
When a stranger appears, his nationality is easily deter- 
mined, and his countryman is allowed to monopolise him. 
The English guides gain much more than the French 
gvides, whose profits, however, are much more conside- 
rable than those of the Germans. The reason is obvious ; 
the French visit Waterloo less than the English, and the 
Germans least of all. At one period you could not obtain 



a guide for less than ten francs ; now they are content 
with five, and even three. Most of them recollect the 
battle of Waterloo, in which they took a part, not as sol- 
diers, but as gravediggers. Willingly or by force, they, 
their fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, dug, during 
more than eight days, ditches, into which were precipitated 
ninety thousand corpses. It was a little before harvest, 
and the crops were lost — on the following summer they 
were magnificent I 

We alighted at tho Hotel of Mont St Jean, one of the 
most considerable of the country, and we were introduced 
into an apartment on the ground floor, composed of two 
parts. With a taste, the diplomatic correctness of which 
neither escaped my English companion nor myself, mine 
host of Mont St Jean had ornamented the walls of his 
saloon with prints, in which every opinion found its repre^ 
sentative. If a Frenchman becomes indignant for a mo- 
ment, as he beholds Wellington on horseback, with a glass 
of champagne in his hand, which he seems disposed to 
empty to the honour of his victonr, he is immediately ap- 
peased at the sight of a plate of Napoleon as conqueror 
at Ulm. If, in looking at that picture, the German feels 
the patriotic wrath rising in his heart, a profile of filucher, 
and a plaster portrait of the Prince of Orange, placed be- 
side each other, calms his troubled breast, and causes even 
Napoleon to be respected, with his glass and frame. In 
short, if the tea which you are about to drir.k is served in 
a tea-um, decorated with golden eagles, volant, on a field 
of azure, the suHaoe of the stand, upon which that pro- 
voking urn is placed, displays, in all her Britannic grace, 
theportrait of Queen Victoria. 

The Hotel of Mont St Jean, of a construction long an- 
terior to 1815, occupies a spot, the heights round which 
the bullets and broken iron of artillery ploughed without 
cessation during the whole brunt of the engagement It 
happened to be placed between the two contending armies, 
and became a bridge of fire, which no traveller but one 
could cross, from the rising to the setting of the sun, and 
that traveller was deatlu 

I shall never ibrget the recital of an old inhabitant of 
the place, who entered our room and seated himself at 
our table. I had questioned him about the terrible 18th 
of June, which he had too intimately seen— a niece of iron 
shot having shivered the window of the farmhouse where 
he had pUced himself to watch the mel^. 

* Monsieur,' said he, * there was so much iron in the 
air that, do yon know, a fly would have been crushed be- 
tween two bullets if it had dared to traverse our village. 
When I found that it would not do for me to btay longer 
in the Grange, where I had planted myself,* continued 
the old Belgian peasant, * 1 fled here for refuge, hoping to 
he amongst my friends — yea, friends! But all had fled. 
Old and young had run away to Nivelles, to Frischer- 
mont, into the flelds, and I do not know where.* 

* Was tlere nobody left?' said I. 

* Ah,' replied he, * there was one woman here, in this 
inn— beautiful and young, and dressed like a lady. I 
asked through what needlehole slie had passed to reach 
this place. Here she was, where she had been all day, 
sitting, with her head hanging down, like a bloomrog pear- 
tree that the wind had cast to the ground, and with her 
arms crossed on her breast' 

* And what did she say ?* I inquired, with interest. 

* Nothing, for I did not know Englisli, and she knew 
nothing else, it seemed. From time to time she would i-ise, 
like some dreamer, and would go to that window to see if 
the battle was flnished It was not flnished for all that, 
do you know ? It rained in torrents, without intermission ; 
it became black atid red. Tho bkckness was that of na- 
ture, the red was the fire and flame of cannon. The good 
God and the devil seemed each to play a part that made 
the world tremble. It seemed as if God sought to drown 
out the red bolts of battle with water, and as if the fiend 
of darkness seemed mad at His benign purpose. Towards 
four o'clock the * reds,* the British, passed before the door, 
crying that all was lost. I did not understand them, but 
I saw and guessed. Thirty pieces of cannon were playing 
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right behind them, aud they fell by hundreds, at every 
step ; those who came behind had to walk upon a pave- 
ment of corpses, upon which they also fell. I saw about 
six rows of bodies piled one above the other^ in less time 
than it would take me to drink a glass of faro. Marshal 
Ney,with three generals under his command, at the head of 
three columns, had pursued the English from Haye Sainte. 
There was one Englishman, however, who remained during 
most of the battle at the foot of a tree — that was Wel- 
lington. He was there morning, noon, and night. From 
this same spot he twice saw the defeat and finally the 
triumph of his army, without exhibiting any more emotion 
than did the tree against which he leant his back. All 
his army had run howling with terror to Brussels, where 
the burgomaster had already prepared a silver plate on 
which to present the keys of the city to the emperor Na- 
poleon. But he would not leave Moiit St Jean, where he 
was certainly so much needed. In their retreat the Eng- 
I'lsh had thrown as many as they could of their dead and 
wounded into that room, by its two windows, as if they 
had been nothing more than little pieces of wood. The 
* reds* seemed like the fragments of men, stretched, all 
torn and bloody, where we now are. Well, believe me, 
tha^ young woman turned those gashed corpses on their 
backs, and looked intently at them ; and when she had 
done so, she was constrained to retreat ' from that apart- 
ment, in order to escape from the water and blood, which 
had reached her knees. She then entered that other 
apartment there, which was then as now a kitchen, and 
she leant against that chimney. She was very pale, for 
the wounded were crying much; then thev cried less; 
then they censed to cry at all. Then came down the rain 
again, and mingled with the showers of iron. Two hours 
afterwards, the redcoats returned, not crying this time 
that all was lost They passed through Mont St Jean, 
before this house, marching to their deaths with Iheir 
cannon and their horses. The woman drew near to the 
window, still very pale, to fee them pnss; and when they 
were gone, she seated herself upon the window-sill, and 
stretched forward her head, as if to see if anything else 
was coming. It did come — a hurricane of shot and a 
deluge of rain. * Mademoiselle,* said I to her, '^ou will 
be lulled if you remain there.' She said to me, ^ No, no, 
no.' I then believed that she understood something. At 
night the sound of battle ceased, and then a fair -haired 
young officer of the * reds* appeared, and, rushing into his 
arms, the young lady embraced liim for a quarter of an 
hour. The young man, who seemed very cheerful, spoke 
much, but the young woman did not speak, although she 
seemed also very well content Ah, well, during the two 
days that they remained at Mont St Jean, she never spoke 
a word. Her emotion during the day of battle had de- 
stroyed her power of speech.* 

*" Oh, I know that story,* said the English lady whose 
eight brothers had fallen at Waterloo ; ' that was Lady 
Poole, who for love had followed her cousin, a lieutenant 
in the corps of General Picton. She was married shortly 
after the battle, and had several children, but she never 
recovered her speech.' Immediately she added, changing 
her tone and looking at her watch, * It is time to go and 
woep for my brothers.' 

She rose to go, I rose also, but I did not judge it expe- 
dient to propose that we should accompany each other to- 
wards the scenes that had attracted us both hither. Al- 
though an equal curiosity had drawn us to the field, the 
same mode of thought had not been apportioned to u& It 
would have been necessary for me to have largely exer* 
cised the hypocrisy of politeness, and sometime'^ that 
hypocrisy is impossible. My personal instinct taught me 
to comprehend a little the different feelings of those who 
were drawn to Waterloo. Everybody conceives, what- 
ever may be their intimacy in the world, that there is a 
necessity, a duty imposed upon them to go each to his 
own side when he touches the threshold of this temple of 
slaughter. Here nationality talks loudly; here it awakens 
in all its strength, and takes the name of religion. This 
separation of ideas operates very naturally ; for one party 






comes to think of conquerors, the other to evoke xnarl^ 
Even the guides will not consent, without great repo^ 
nance, to conduct an E^lishman and Fren^maii aasd- 
taneously over the field. They are constrained, uid ihs 
paralyses their usual oratory. 

At ilio door of the Hotel of Mont St Jean we met, be- 
sides our guides, the beggars of the country, and ibe 
venders of eagles and other false relics. My edaeatifa 
was complete, however ; I saluted the eagles vwith pit- 
found respect, but I did not purchase any ; and, preeedtd 
by my guide, I took the way to the Mountain of the I^a, 
by the solo and only path by which it can be reached, the 
street and highway. At the end of that street, one ten 
the farmhouse of Mont St Jean, a strongly built ouuatnr 
dwelling, of which the British made an hospital during tie 
battle. Madame Roland, from the heights of the scaffold, 
cried, as she looked at the statue of Liberty, raised io the 
Place de la Revolution, * O Liberty, what criunea hare 
been committed in thy name!* With a recoilectioa i^ 
these words, I murmured, before the Grange of Moot Si 
Jean, where, according to the report of Major Ilackett, 
were amputated, in one day, more than twelve hnndied 
limbs and five hundred arms — * O Glory, how many men- 
hers liave been sacrificed in thy name!' 

From certain houses, on the right and left of the losg 
street of M<mt St Jean, young girls now and a^in corae 
tripping very coquettishly, to offer you albums filled wiiii 
views and letterpress descriptions of the roost remarkable 
places, made illustrious by the awful deeds of that grtat 
day. If you are French, they are provided with Freaeh 
works for your acceptance. These hawkers are ever/- 
where — upon every little hill — in every ravine — at the 
foot of the two funereal monuments, which you. may no« 
perceive — and at the summit of the Mount of tiie Lkm. 
It is a rough employment, after all. They have neither 
shelter from the heavy rains nor from the ardent sun- 
beams ; and they thank you with as much ci»nrt»y (v 
refusing to purchase their little books as when yon do bev. 

We reached the extremity of the vilUge of Mont St 
Jean, and immediately at that point where the battle was 
most hotly contested. At this spot there are two simi-Ie 
monuments, erected on the right and left of the road 
where the armies met, and to the memory of ilioM vlo 
toiled and bled for the success of that day, and who nevvr 
felt one thrill of joy over the bloody triumph. On tlw 
18th of June, an enormous barricade stood where each i<i 
those monuments now stands. The monument to the 
right has been erected to the memory of Sir Alexandrr 
Gordon, aid-de-camp of the Duke of Wellingtoiu It is a 
very simple tomb of blue stone, surmounted bj a flated 
column, and is entirely surrounded by an iron railing ^tf 
spears. The monument to the left has more of graodemr, 
without losing the simplicity that generally appertains lo 
that sort of funereal monuments. It is in the form of « 
pyramid, with a Urge basement, and is dedicated by the 
officers of the German Legion to their Hanoverian hreUuvfi 
in arms who fell on the 18th of June, 1815. It bean, 
upon three of the fa<;ades, the names of the officers who 
were killed ; and upon the fourth the following English 
inscription — * To the memory of their oompantons in ann, 
who gloriously fell on the memorable 1 8th of June, 1815, 
this monument is erected by the officers of the king*a Ger- 
man Legion.' These two monuments, from their isolated , 
and obscure positions, indicate the changes whidi have 
occurred since 1815 upon the ground where the battle of , 
Waterloo was fought It is so little what it then «as, 
that Wellington, when revisiting the field several yean 
after the carnage, exclaimed, ' They have spoilt my Wa- 
terloo!' , 

In going from Haye Sainte to Mont St Jean, the earth , 
forms a double escarpment, which is traversed by the road 
to Charleroy. To construct the Mountain of the Lion, ' 
the architects were constrained to take the earth from 
these two mounds ; and the grotmd, diminished by thk < 
means in thickness, has begun to fall considerably, leaving 
the two monuments on each side of the road to mark its 
ancient level Thus the spot where the carnage raged ja 
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all its fary — where the belching sbowen of the canoon 
were meet certain and decblTe — where blood flowe4 most 
copiously, and death roTelled moat terrifically — where 
▼letory and defeat left their moet stem imprints — that 
memorable arena has disappeared. They have raised it 
sereral feet, then built a mount upon it, in the form of an 
inverted barrel, a pillar about two hundred feet in height, 
and about seven hundred in circumference. It may be 
fuiid, without the charge of exaggeration, that that mon- 
strous and fantastic construction has been formed of 
human bones, and petrified with human blood, from its 
base to its summit. It inspires men with fear. French- 
men with horror, and artists with pity and contempt 

On a lower elevation than the tomb of Sir Alexander 
Gordon, and at the same angle of the escarpment of which 
I have recounted the geological Ticissitudes, one might 
have seen, until withiu a few years, the tree under which 
Wellington remained during the time of the battle. It was 
impossible to be more exp<Med. Twice during that ter- 
rible day he was separated from his staff, and found him- 
self in the midst of the shouting French cavalry on all 
sides. Several English speculators bought the tree, and, 
after they had imported it to London, sold it in the form 
of chairs and tables. It is probable that they are making 
a great stock of furniture from it to this day, and that, 
like the cane of Voltaire, and the pen which signed the 
deed of abdication at Fontaiubleau, there will be no end 
of it. 

The distance between the monuments t>f which we have 
spoken and the Mound of the Lion is very small. In 
clearing it, one has to cross a ravine, into which the French 
and English rolled more than once pell-mell, with their 
horses, when marching into the field. In winter this road 
would be impracticable. The species of majesty with which 
dbtanoe invests this vast mound oCeartlLgradually vanishes 
as you approach its base. The gigantic dwindles down to 
the grotesque, and one soon sees ttxit it is no more than a 
mountain of Belgic manufacture— a travestie of nature. 
If it were not for the beautiful mantle of grass which is 
spread over its deformed cone, the eye could not for an , 
instant support the spectacle ; the vegetation softens its 
features and gives repose to its aepfct, if taste and 
good feeKns revolt at its character. It requires some 
courage to face the 252 steps which have been dug in the 
side of that mountain. Conquerors and conquered are 
equal before that narrow and threatening stair, which 
stretches before you like the mast of a ship. The only sup- 
port offered you is a rope, attached to the extremities of 
some shaky piles. This support is constantly trembling 
bek>w your Imnd, and the feet often slip upon the broken 
and displaced stepn. It is absolutely necessary to make 
one bold rush up, lest you should find yourself brought to 
a stand on a slippery inclined plane. The rapidity of the 
ascent ncutrsltses this part of the danger. On reaching 
the top, puffing and exhausted, one finds the irregular 
pUtform much too narrow for the number of visiters who 
come to stand on it. There is scaijpely a margin of two 
steps between the flat square under the basement of the 
monument and the verge of the mountain. On account 
of the strong wind that keeps constantly blowing op there, 
one is always exposed to be precipitated to the bottom, 
and nervous people act wisely who renuusoe the idea of 
that atrial journey. The base which supports the lion is 
of that perpetual blue stone, so common in Belgium. It 
is composed of three steps, each three -feet high. This 
basement supports a square block, about eighteen or twenty 
feet high, on the summit of which stands the lion, and on 
the side of which is this simple inscription — * xrui junb,' 
MDcccxv.* Upon account of the diverse points that inter- 
vene, and the narrowness of the platfom, one cannot tell 
from the foot of the monument whether the lion lias four 
feet or not, nor can you easily distinguish its head from 
its tail. It is not bronze, as several travellers have said, 
bat iron bronzed, and its paw rests upon a great ball of 
the same metal. It was cast at Seraing, in the foundry 
of the celebrated M. CockerilL The thing does not merit 
any notice as a work of art ; it is a complete failure. 



THE WILD ROSE. 

Thi sun was going down, after having travelled all dny 
long through the blue sky. I walked into the green fields 
to enjoy the cool breeze of evening, and wnndered till I 
reached a mossy bank by which a rippling brook gently 
flowed. I threw myself down under a bush of wild roses 
that crested the bank, and looked upon the sunlit clouds 
that glowed in the distant west. The gentle breath of the 
rising night- breeze played around me, and I thought that 
the (higrant odours that it wafted to me f^om the rose-bush 
formed themselves into words. I listened — for the voice of 
trees and flowers is sweet to me. * This has been a sad day 
for me,' said the rose : * listen, and I will tell you why. It is 
about three months ago,when my first buds were just spring, 
ing forth, that I saw a youth of noble mien come walking 
through yonder meadow. His hair was brown, and bung 
in waving locks around his manly countenance. A smile 
played upon his cheek, and flrom his eyes gushed forth 
glances of the most tender love and affection, as he gazed 
upon the fkir form of her who leaned upon his arm. I can- 
not describe her to you. It was not because her features 
were such as would enchant a sculptor, although they were 
* passing fair; ' it was not because her figure was the per- 
fection of form, that I felt such delight in gazing upon her ; 
but because in the expression of her fiice you r^d the hap- 
piness and goodness of a loving heart — because ft'om her 
eyes there beamed icnocenoe and confiding fkith. They 
came nearer ; they sat down where you now sit The pale 
violets sent up sweetcf fragrance as they looked upon the 
loving pair ; a blush of gladness overspread the petals of 
my opening flowers. They spoke, and their voices sounded 
like sweet harmonies : for they spoke of love, and how, 
when they were united, they would spend their lives. She 
spoke, too, of the joy they both would fisel in serving her 
aged mother, who was looking forward with such hopeful 
joy to their approaching union. She plucked a few violets 
and yellow primroses to show her that spring had already 
visited the fields. I gladly gave him of my buds to add to 
the simple nosegay. The sun set, and whilst the clouds 
gleamea brightly in his rays, the two gozed silently upon 
their beauty, as4f in silent prayer. They rose, and gently 
returned to yon busy town. I felt glad at heart that such 
beauteous beings were denizens of Uiis world, and as the 
twinkling istars cliihbed up the blue heights of heaven, I 
thought of them till I fell nslecp. Day by day I looked out 
for that happy pair, but Jul}* came before I saw them again. 
One dny I caught sight of them coming slowly down the 
gentle slope of thehill. As they came nearer I thought the 
maiden's step was not so light as when before they visited 
me. Ere she reached me, she stopped, it seemed as if to 
rest. When she came nearer, I saw a sad change in her 
sweet fkoe. "When last she sat beneath my shade, the co- 
lour of her cheek reminded me of the last blush that glows 
upon a white fleecy cloud, when the sun has already set, 
and the glories %f her descent are quickly dying away. 
Now she was pale — very pale, save where a heodc flush 
burned, and a strange light gleamed in her eye, that had 
looked so soft and mild before. Anxiety, too, was marked 
upon the brow of the youth, and I thought I saw a shudder 
pass through his frame as with a sharp cough she sat down 
upon the bank complaining of exhaustion. Most tenderly 
he spoke to her. Ue feared they had walked too far ; it 
was selfish in him to forget, beguiled by her sweet voice, 
that she was not quite strong. She smiled, and ridiculed 
his fears ; but while yet the sun was high in the heavens 
they returned homeward, fearing to stay till the cool air 
<of the night should come upon them. I felt very sad, and 
when morning came, it found my leaflets bedewed with 
tears. . . To-day I saw the youth come silently and 
slowly down the hill. He passed over that little footbridge 
which crosses the brook, and flung himself upon the bank 
beneath me with a groan. He was clothed in black, but 
his countenance would have told me, even without that, 
that she who had made his heart glad with her love hnd 
left him. He looked up at me; there was no tear in his 
eye. I trembled — the withered leaves of my last flower 
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fell upon his brow. Ue held them in his hand and looked 
upon them, but his thoughts seemed &r distant I breathed 
gently in bis ear that the Qood Spirit who planted me, sent 
rain and sanshine to nourish me, and when the seed fell 
from my drooping flowers, it fell into the earth, but in the 
spring-time it came forth again, rejoicing in new life. A 
tear welled forth from his eye, he clasp^ his hands and 
turned his gase on high, and passed on. Well may I be 
sad, for the lovely ones of the earth &de like its flowers.* 
The rose-tree was silent. The shades of night had fallen 
upon me; I arose sick at heart, for all must die. The stars 
came forth in their brilliancy, and I th(mght again and re- 
joiced, for night and darkness must come ere infinity can 
be revealed to us. 



ENCOUUAQEMENT. 
' Oat ordwfmnB the Ughl ocmieUi, and th« tuo brMkt tbroagh ■tonn<««t vlotidi.' 

Is it thus Qod deals with His weak one^ 

Weakening thom more, 
And for orer Increaslnfr the bordeni 

That bowed them before? 

Are His baffetinga all for the tender. 

And none for the stronx ? 
Most the minor of suifurlng ever 

Be heard In our aong? 

nosh I sad soul, and ceaae thy complainings ; 

Art thou, then, so wise 
As to know all the good from the evil ? 

In gratitude rise, 

And thank Ood for heart tronble. Not always 

In anger tia sent, 
Bnt oft-times in mercy to bow wt, 

Till, In penitence bent, 

From the depths of oiir sorrow, uplifting 

Oar tear-blinded eyes, 
We catch, shining down throngta the darkness, 

A glimpse of the skies 1 

Sad soul, art thon press'd nigh to breaking? 

Be tmstful and calm ; 
For tlie Lord of the storm and the whirlwind 

WUl shield thee fh)m harm. 

Tlie sky may seem shnt to thy praying. 

And heaven be unknown. 
But tlie dawn uf a new day shall show thra 
* Thyself at the throne! Feaxk E. MTLt.soM. 



THE CARPENTER'S WIDOW; 

OR. TRIALS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 



Autumn followed summer— roses and lilies gave place in 
Bessy's nosegays to marigolds and asters; these grew 
fewer and fewer, but still she managed to gather together 
enough for her purpose, and every fine day found her at 
her pOAt, where she was now known and looked for, by 
those who were regular ])as8er8-by. She had seldom much 
trouble in disposing of the contents of her little basket, 
and when it was emptied, she made the best of her way 
home again, and deposited her small earnings in their 
destined corner. Her hoard might have ^n much 
larger, for many were the halfpence and even tlie six- 
pences, which the passers-by, interested by her appear- 
once, and pitying her infirmity, had endeavoured to press 
upon her. But she constantly refused to accept anything 
beyond the price of her little bouquet. Many laughed at, 
some remonstrated with her, but it was in vain. She 
would have felt ashamed to return to her mother, if her 
purse had contained anything but what she considered her 
legitimate earnings, and she was steady in her resistance. 



Her absences from home were seldom long, but her motb^f 
was Always glad when she was in the house again ; and 
as the time at which she usually returned drew near, 
Mrs Williams would often hiy down her work, and look 
out anxiously, and the appearance of the little girrs face 
would be a relief, though she scarcely knew what the 
dreaded. 

One morning in the middle of October, the sun shone 
as brightly as it had done in midsummer, and Beaej 
thought, as she tied up some beautiful dahlias, wht^ Mbc 
Mcrton had given her, that she should have many m»re 
nosegays yet, for who could believe winter at hand, sock 
glorious weather as this ! She enjoyed the soft breese 
and the warm sunshine, which made her fe^ as if snui- 
mer had come back again, after the rain and wind th?v 
had had for the last few days ; and when out of doors, her 
pleasure was so great tliat she had w:indered macdi £ar^ 
ther than she was accustomed to do before she thonj^t 
of returning. She had reached the town when she be- 
came sensible that she was in the midst of unusual bosUe. 
She had occasionally, though not often, rambled so far as 
this, but never before had she met so many people aa now 
hurried past. It seemed to Bessy as if all the mhabt- 
tants of the town were hurrying out of it with one con- 
sent, and she began to think it was high time she was at 
home again, for she always disliked a bustle, and the idea 
of being alone in a crowd was terrible to her. She turn- 
ed round accordingly, and as she went the same way that 
every one else did at first, she got on very wdL While 
she was wondering what they were all iJter, a party of 
children went by, talking and laughing gaily, and a little 
girl amongst them, struck by the bea^y of Bessy^ bst 
remaining nosegay, stopped and aak^ her what she 
would sell it for. The rest were seemingly impatient of 
the delay, f >r they urged their Kttle companion to be quick 
about her purchase. 

* What you want with floweni just now, Lizzy, T can't 
think,* said a boy, who seemed most eager to prooeed ; 
*they will be here directly now.* 

Bessy inquired who were coming, and what all the 
bustle was about. 

' Why, can*t you read child ! * answered the impatient 
young gentleman ; * look at that bill over your head with 
letters almost as big as you are, * Grand Eqnestrtaa 
Troop ! Will enter the town in procession * — can*t yoa 
read for yourself ? ' 

< How can she read it, Jrmes,* said Lizzy, who was dir. 
ing into her pocket to find her halfpence ; * how can iJie 
read it when she's quite blind.* 

< No ! is she though ? so she is ! Poor little girl ! WeH, 
my dear, the horse riders are coming in, and we want to 
see them. Come, Lizzy, haven't you done? Hark, 
there *8 the drum ! / shall stay no longer !* And away 
they all darted, leaving Bessy in a state of complete con- 
fusion and amazement. And now she too heard the drum, 
and other instruments besides, and soon a full band, 
which approached rapidly, and then all the people aeeroHl 
to turn back again, and instead of being carried ah>ng bv 
the stream, she was met and hindered by it. At any other 
time she would have been delighted with the music, of 
which, like most of the blind, she was passionately fond, 
but now she could pay no attention to it. Jostled as she 
was by the increasing crowd, she soon ceased to endea- 
vour to make her way homewards, and submitted to be 
carried along by the rest in tlie direction in which they 
were all hastening. Her alarm and distress were liowever 
greater than can readily be imagined, and she was utter- < 
ing bitter cries and lamentations, when she fell her hand 
seized, and a girl's voice close to her said, * Take hold of 
me, and don't cry. I'll take you home.' 

At that moment Bessy would have felt thankful for 
any offer of assistance and protection, and she graspni 
the hand which was offered her as she wouki liave seized 
upon her mother's. She got on better now, for her guide 
could manage to push her way along ; she did not seem 
at all frightened, and besides she could see. After push- 
ing their way for a little distance, tliey turned into a by* 
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street which was perfectly quiet, and here Besfty began 
to reoovsr her breath. She thanked her protectress, 
for such ahe considered her young companion, warmly, 
and begt^ed she would put her in the way home immedi- 
ately. The girl offered to accompany her, and they 
walked on together. As they walked, her new guide 
questioned Beasy dosely about her fami!y and everything 
connected with her, but especially about her little trade, 
ree|»ectuig which she seemed to know a great deal, consi- 
denng she was quite a stranger. This seemed to remind 
our little friend of something. She drew from her bosom 
a snuUl bag which was tied round her neck with a string, 
and opening it, she counted out the halfpence it contained. 
There was just sixpence. * This is what I have taken to- 
day,' said she ; * I will give it to you for being so very 
kind to me. I wish I had something more to offer you.' 

The girl took it, and thanked her heartily. If iSessy 
could have seen, she would have noticed that she looked 
hurriedly and suspicionsly around, as she hid the half- 
pence somewhere amongst her ragged clothes. But she 
could observe nothing of all this. If she could have 
seen the appearance of the match- girl, fur such her new 
associate seemed to be, it would have conveyed to her an 
impreesion still more unfavourable tlian did her harsh 
voice and strange expressions. As it was, she felt it 
would be a relief when she could pursue her way once 
more alone, and she inquired repeatedly if they were not 
again in the direct road for her mother's house. The 
answer was alwaysy ' Not yet ;' and they had walked so 
&r that Bessy had grown tired and impatient, when her 
guide declared that she was afraid she nad mistaken the 
road. * But never mind,* said she ; ' here's mother 
ooroing, and she will put you in the right way/ 

Bessy felt convinced, afterward<4, that this woman had 
not been iiar distant from them all the way, but of this at 
the time she had no suspicion, and she heard her ap- 

{>roach announced with un mingled satisfaction, for she 
elt, as children always do when in trouble, renewed con- 
fidence, now that she found herself under the protection 
of a grown-up person. 

This woman heard the girPs story of meeting Bessy 
with well-feigned surprise, and treated the little wanderer 
with extravagant demonstrations of kindness and atten- 
tion. She scolded Meg, for so she called Bessy *s late 
guide, for bringing her so much out of the way ; she de- 
clared the little girl must go into her house, wliich was 
cltise at hiind, to rest for a few minutes, and promised 
then to see her safely home again herself. Bessy would 
rather have gone on now, tired as she was, but she had 
no idea which way to go, for they had come in and out of 
80 many streets, that no trace remained on her mind of 
the direction she ought to take, and there was nothing 
to be done but to accept (he offer, and truRt to her new 
friends to help her home again. After walking a little 
farther, they entered a house, or rather cellar, for such 
Bessy suppo^^d it must be, as they descended some steps 
to enter it, and here she was told to sit down, and a little 
milk and bread was given to her, of which she felt very 
glad, for she was fiunt and tired. But no sooner had she 
completed her slight repast, than she renewed her entrea- 
ties to be conducted home, for she now became seriously 
Queasy, It was growing late, and when nhe thought of 
her mother*s distress at her not appearing at home at 
I he usual time, her impatience to depart became extreme. 
For some time evasive answers were returned to her 
anxious but timidly urged requests. She heard that a 
nuui had entered the room, and a long conversation was 
carried on in a tone so low that it did not reach her ears. 
Then it ceased, but still no one offered to perform the 
pmmise that had been made to her, and take her home. 
^or was any such intention entertained by these people. 
They were beggars by profession, and had purposely 
lored the poor chiid into their power, in the wretch- 
<^ hope that her want of eight and the interest of her 
tnaoner and appearance might prove a source of gain. 
They had watched her when she little thought she was 
observed. They liad seen the notice she liad attracted. 



and witnessed the offers of halfpence which had been made 
her by the kind-hearted passers-hy. All this had exciU d 
their cupidity ; and when accident threw the woman iu 
the way of the child, perplexed and terrified, and ready to 
trust herself to the guiditnce of any one who might offer 
her protection, she had dexterously availed herself of the 
opportunity, and instructed Meg how to act so as to en- 
trap securely her unsuspecting prey. It would be impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the state into which the dis- 
covery of her situation threw the unhappy child. Poor 
little girl ! she had learned, it is true, within the last few 
months, what sorrow was. The loss of her father and the 
tears of her mother had thrown the first shade over her 
young life; but of the fierce and bitter passions which 
vnow shook her frame she had never felt a trace before. 
Grief, rage, a sense of bitter wrong, and of her utter 
powerlessness to rebiat, by turns took possession of her 
mind, and it seemed at first as if the storm must destroy 
the delicate frame which it so cruelly convulsed. At 
length, however, the very violence of her feelings ap- 
peared to exhaust them, and she fell into a kind of stupor, 
in which state her clothes were changed, and before day- 
break she, with the man, the woman, und the girl, was a 
mile beyond the town, on the way — she knew not whither. 
It was little that Bessy ever remembered of this fin t 
day's march. Some indistinct recollection she had of 
walking till she stumbled — of coaxings and threatenings^ - 
and then of being carried, she knew not how, for a con- 
siderable distance. Then she remembered being laid upon 
a bed — a miserable bed it seemed to her — oh, now unlike 
her own I and here she mu?t have been ill, for she lay on 
it some time, she was sure ; and she remembered hearing 
regret sometimes expressed that she had ever been brought, 
and wishes that she could be got rid of again. This re- 
joiced her, for she hoped she snould be sent home. But 
in this she was disappointed, and she got well again to 
feel all the horrors of her situation. And a dreadful one 
it was. But, young as she was, not all the physical suf- 
ferings to which she was subjected affected her so much 
as the society of the depraved people amongst whom she 
found herself. Not the long weary marches, her bleeding 
feet, and her stiffened limbs — not the threats nor tlie 
blows which her involuntary delays called forth — not her 
scanty food nor her cold sleeping comer caused her such 
anguish as the oaths which she heard and the wickedness 
which was acted in her presence. But whatever she 
might feel, she soon ceased to resist. She appeared to 
have fallen into a kind of sullen apathy, and submitted as 
mechanically to the will of her self- constituted masters as 
if she had been a machine. This satisfied them well 
enough at first, for, on account of reasons sufiBciently ob- 
vious, they were satisfied to keep the child in the back- 
ground for the present. The woman, who went by the 
appellation of Molly, would sometimes take her by the 
hand, when they stopped for a short time at some of the 
towns and villages they passed through, and, calling her 
her child, would endeavour to excite compassion by ex- 
hibiting her sightless eyes and pallid countenance. On 
these occasions, Bemy^s sufferings were extreme.. She, 
whose affliction had been heretofore carefully guarded by 
a mother*s watchful tenderness from vulgar observation 
and remark, who had never felt herself to differ from 
others, except in being an object of greater love and more 
sedulous attention, must now hear her infirmities set forth 
and made the means of a miserable gain. Sometimes she 
would feel ready to sink into the earth with shame ; and 
then her indignation would rise at the whining tale which 
was repeated by her self-styled mother, and her pale cheek 
would glow, and her lip quiver, while the words rose to 
her month to contradict the lies which were uttered so 
shamelessly in her presence. But then one grasp of the 
powerful hand which held hers would deprive her of the 

Eower of utterance, and fear would send back again to 
er heart the blood which anger had called into her coun- 
tenance. She generally contrived, when she could, to 
creep to the side of Meg, for although Meg was not the 
most agreeable companion in the world, Bessy had leas 
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fear and horror of her than of her two elder oompanioos. 
She seldom spoke or made any answer to Meg's frequent 
questioning and bantering ; so that the latter was a good 
deal surprised one day, as they were walking silently side 
by side, to hear her inquire where ihey were goiug to. 
Meg stared at the sound of her voice, and then said, with 
a laugh — * Oh, you've found your tongue, have you ? I'll 
tell Molly that !' and she turned round, and was about to 
call to the others, to announce the phenomenon, when 
Bessy laid hold of her arm, and said — * Don't ! pray don't ! 
CanH you tell mo yourself without calling them ?' 

* Well, then, leave hold of me, and don't tremble so. 
What a simpleton you are ! You've no need to be fright- 
ened ! I've had ten blows for every one you've had since 
you came, I know that ; and you may have as much as 
you like to eat, while I must take wliat they leave ; you've 
fine times of it I' 

If Bessy had thouj^ht, she might have considered the 
last mark of favour as more owing to her own incapacity 
for taking much food, th tn to any kindly feeling on the 
part of her guardians ; but she took no notice, and re- 
peated her demand as to whither they were travelling. 
1'hey were going to London, Meg said, and she supposed 
they must be getting near there now ; she thought they 
should stay some time — sh^ hoped so, for it was less hard 
work to go round the town than to walk so far as they had 
been walking lately — and she never got a lift. If an ac- 
quaintance did pass, it was always Bessy who was placed 
in the tinker's cart, or seated on the donkey, for a mile or 
two — the was never thought of. Again, Bessy might have 
replied that it was more necessity than kindness which 
haid caused her to be carried when she could scarcely 
walk, but she paid little attention to these observations 
of her nnamiable companion. She only understood that 
thev were drawing near London, and this idea filled her 
with wonder and renewed terror. She had heard of Lon- 
don often, she had heard what a wonderful place it was, 
and had always imagined that it must be at an immeasu- 
rable distance from the place she lived at. And now she 
was actually approaching this far-off land — then, oh ! how 
distant must she b6 from all slie loved ! The thought 
made her spirit quail. After a pause, in which many 
bitter thoughts passed through her mind, she asked Meg 
what she did when she got to London. 

' Do ! why, the same as we do in other places, get what 
we can. Folks call. us idle, and ask me if I can't work 
when I beg a halfpenny^ as if it wasn't hard work enough 
to wander about for days together in the wet and cold, 
and then, perhaps, be beaten at night for taking nothing 
home.' 

There was a pause again, and then Bessy asked — * And 
what shall I do ?' 

* You ! Oh, you'll go out with Molly for the present.' 
The child shuddered, and gave little attention to the 

voluble description which Meg proceeded to give her of 
Loudon, and of the various adventures she hiul met with 
when she was there two years ago; how much money 
she had got in one part of the town by saying she was an 
. orphan and selling laces : and it was the truth, too, she 
thought, for she did not believe that Molly was any mother 
of hers, though she always said she was. 

While they were talking, Molly drew neap ; and when 
she heard Meg discoursing upon the grandeurs of London, 
she joined in the conversation. 

* Ay, it's a grand place,' said she ; * and well see if you 
can't sell some of your nosegays to the fine folks theVe, 
little mias, in the spring.' 

' I shall sell no more flowers,' said Bessy, resolutely. 
Molly stared for a moment in surprise at the steady 
boldness of this answer ; then stormed with anger. 

* What's that you say. Miss Impudence ?' cri^ she, and 
she raised her hand to strike the child. 

' Keep your hands off, can't yon,' growled the deep 
toice of the nmn ; * don't you see you'd as good strike the i 
stones on the road ; let the lass alone, you'll make nothing | 
of her, do as you will.' | 

' And pray, why wont you sell flowers, madam ?' in- 



quired Molly, restraining, with some dtlBcalty, her dis- 
position to use a more forcible method of intexrogatioa. 

* Flower-selling got me into all my trouble,* anawerrf 
Bessy ; * and it was against mother's wish, too. If I faa^ 
done as she would have had me, I should have been xt 
home now. I shall never sell anotlier nosegay.* 

< But you'll be starved to death if you wont wor^ and 
what will you say to that ?' 

* I don't want to live — I would rather die tlian live tere, 
I shall go to father, and we will wait till mother eoroes a 
us, and then we shall all be happy again.* 

The child spoke steadily, for her very despair see»e4 
to have given her calmness and courage. Ttie iMarers 
laughed at her speech, but the laugh was not genviae. 
Her change of manner was startling, and for a moment 
they were awed by the innocence and suffering c^ ^b^ 
victim. 

* You'd rather get rich and go back io your idoUkt. 
I should think; wouldn't you?' said the man; <be & 
good girl, and get your pocket full of money, and we^ 
see about it.* 

Bessy's countenance lighted up in a moment — *01l 
send me back !' cried she, turning with clasped haods t* 
the last speaker ; ' and I will sell flowers ever}- day. aed 
you shall have all my earnings ; only send me back V 

* Well, well— we'll see some time,* returned he, and, 
muttering that she was a queer child, he strode oo vnfc 
Molly. 

And now a long talk, and apparently a vehement dis- 
pute, took place between these two worthies, as tb^ 
walke<l on, a little in advance of the two children. After 
a while the shrill voice and volubility of the female bad 
evidently the advantage; the hoarse tones of tbe mm 
grew less and less frequent, until, i%iih some mnttend 
curses on. the obstinacy of women, they ceased altogether. 

' Will they really send me home ?' inquired Beesy of 
Meg, when Molly and her companion were oat of hearing ; 
' will they send me home when I have eaiiied soiae 
money f 

' Not as long as you can get anything, I warrant yc«,* 
said Meg, with a laugh ; * tnev'll take good care to keep 
you as long as you can bring them in a sixpence.' 

The faint ray of hope which had been kindled in Bes^f 
mind died within her ; she sank back into the apatby fron 
which she had been roused for a time, and for the rest «f 
the day, and several succeeding ones, scarcely a word 
escaped her lips. 

At length they arrived in London, but this broogfat 
little change to Bessy's situation, beyond the degree of 
bodily rest which she obtained, now that the journey «aa 
at an end. Her lodging was, if possible, more wretched 
here than it had ever been before — more crowded and 
more filthy; and, although she could not see, no tme 
could have suffered more from tlie absence of the cleanli- 
ness to which she had from her birth been aocnBtomed, 
for her want of sight only made her more keenly senribk 
to the impurity of the air which surrounded her. As 
Meg had conjectured, Molly occasionally took ber out on 
begging expeditions, and on these occasions she heard 
now one statement respecting her condition, now another; 
for Molly seemed to take a whimsical pleasure in varyiBf 
her tale — she seldom made one history serve twioeu Wben 
she did not go with Molly, die remained in charge d 
whoever might chance to occupy the apartment in whic^ 
they lodged, or, if no one happened to be Uiere, slie was 
locked in by herself; for she was never allowed to go with 
Meg, though she had repeatedly requested to take dufffe 
of her. These were her least painful hours ; and ebd 
she always felt when she heard the key tamed, for men 
she knew that she should be free from persecution for a 
few hours at least At one time the thought of so niao; 
hours of solitude would have filled her with apprehenfioo, 
but now it was happiness, compared with tbe company to 
which she was daily condemned. 

Bessy generally slept with Meg in a comer of (be dum- 
ber, and one morning she was awakened by tiie low nioaB- 
iug and restless moven.ents of her companion. She id- 
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qalred, in a whisper, * whftt vnm the matter?' The girl 
complained of her head, and continued to moan as if in 
pain, nntil the time came for getting up, when Molly 
ealled her, as usual, in no very gentle voice, to stir herself 
and get about the business. 

Meg declared she was too ill to rise. 
* None of your shamming,* was the answer ; ' get up 
and see what you can do.* 

The girl tried to obey, but the exertion of moving 
turned her siek, and she fell back again. 

As she could not walk in her present condition, it was 
settled to leave her at home; and Molly proceeded to 
prepare Bessy and herself for departure, intending to lock 
the invalid in the room by herself until their return.* 

*0h, don't leave me by myself I' cried Meg, whose 
cheeks glowed, and whose eyes shone with fever; Met 
Bessy stay with me to-day!' 

The woman looked as if about to return a surly refusal, 
but some consideration, either of convenience or compas- 
sion, appeared to strike her, and she consented. She 
locked the door after her when she went out, and the two 
children were left alone. 

Meg still continued to moan, as she turned about rest- 
lessly on her wretched bed. She was indeed very ill. 
Pity for her sufferings seemed to restore Bessy to some- 
thing of her former activity, and she immediately^ set 
about nursing her to the best of her power. It was but 
little she eouTd do, but that little was of great value. She 
groped about till she found the water, of which there was 
fortunately a sup|>ly in the room, and gave Meg some to 
quendi the burning thirst with which &e was tormented 
—she bathed her hot temples— she collected all the bed- 
clothes ^e could find and laid them on the patient, who, 
though feverish, frequently shivered with, cold ; and then, 
having administered all the slender comforts in her power, 
she sat down by the side of the invalid, and commenced 
singing in a low, soft voice, as her mother used to sing to 
her when she was fretful and poorly. Her attentions were 
not in vain, Meg seemed soothed, and after a while sunk, 
to sleep. She did not sleep more than a hear, but she 
awoke lees restless, and lay some time without speaking or 
moving, with her eyes intently fixed on Bessy, who had 
ceased her song, and sat silent and motionless, listening 
for the first movement of her charge, and apparently fear- 
ful of disturbing her. 

Strange thoughts passed through the mind of the poor 
girl, as she sat watching the countenance of her blind 
OMttpanion, to whose features benevolence and compassion 
had brought back the loving expression which was natural 
to than. A dnn feeling of another kind of life, to which 
she had been hitherto a stianger, stirred within her the 
blessed instincts of love and affection, which had lain dor- 
mant in the bosom of the neglected and harshly-nurtured 
beggar-girl, faintly awoke, and, wondering at the new kind 
of emotion which she experienced, she remained silent 
for a considerable time. At last she said, in her usual 
rough way, ' What makes you give yourself so much 
trouble about me, I wonder?* 

Bessy started, she did not know her patient was awake. 
She scarcely knew what to answer, for she had not been 
eonseious of giving herself any trouble ; she had only fol- 
lowed the impulse of her heart in trying to administer re- 
Uet At last she said — * Because you are ill, and cannot 
help yourself.* 

* Nobody else tried to help me,* said Meg ; ' did any one 
attend to you when you were ill, before you came here ?* 
The tears flowed from Bessy's eyes, but this time words 
could come with them, for she felt differently towards 
Meg to what she had ever done before. She had done 
Meg good, and nothing softens the heart towards others 
10 much as having been the means of blessuig them. She 
eould talk now of all her mother's love, and how she and 
hth&r had sat up with her by turns when she had the 
messles, and how Tom had brought her fresh flowers, 
snd read to her, and told her stories when she was a little 
better, and how they all rejoiced when she was well again 
and able to go about as unial. 



' And they leave me all by myself,* cried Meg ; * but I 
will serve them the same some day.* 

* Oh I hush Meg, don*t talk so,' said Bessy ; *you know 
Chrint tells us to forgive those who treat us ill.' 

* Who says so ?* afked Meg. 

Bessy was surprised. Had Meg never heard what 
Christ taught in the Bible ? Meg did not seem to know 
much about it. She knew that old Betty Nixon had made 
a lady believe that she was half starving, and bad got 
supplied with a basket of little books to sell, which were 
all about God and the Bible. Betty always said that this 
basket kept her well in snuff and tobacco, but she did not 
trouble herself much about what was inside the books, 
Meg thought 

'But, Bessy,' asked she, abruptly, after a short pause, 
< do you forgive me for tempting you away from home ?' 

Bessy was silent for a moment; then she said — ' Yes I 
do, Meg; and I could forgive Molly and everybody if they 
would but let me go home again,' added she, bursting 
again into tears. 

* I*ve a great mind to try to get you home again,' said 
Meg. 

*0h, how?' asked Bessy, eagerly. 

'That's the question,* returned the other; 'if they 
would let you go but with me I would put you in the way 
of telling your tale to some of the police, and they would 
get you sent home, and you could not swear to any of us 
if we came in your way, ko there would be no danger in 
it ; but there*s no chance of that Can*t you give Molly 
the, slip some day when yoaare out with her?' 

' No,' Bessy said, * Molly kept fast hold of her all the 
time — besides, if she did not succeed in making her 
escape, where was she to go, and how to proceed without 
some one to guide her in these busy sti'eets ?* 

Meg told her that most likely somebody would notice 
her in time, and she must ask to be taken to a police-sta- 
tion, where they would take care of her until her tale was 
ascertained to be true« and her friends could fetch her 
home. Bessy did not know whether she could do all this, 
even if she had ths opportunity ; but still, when she thought 
of once more hearing her mother's voice, she felt as if she 
could undertake a great deal But alas ! there was little 
probability of her being able to effect her escape and try 
the plan. 

' I say, Bessy,' cried Meg^ suddenly starting up in 
bed, as a sudden thoutjht struck her; 'suppose you set 
off now.* 

Bessy inquired how, for she believed the door was 
locked. Meg, who seemed suddenly inspired with new 
strength, started up and tried the lock, but it was fast 
enough. She tried to slip it back, but it resisted all her 
feeble efforts. * I have done that before,* she muttered ; 
' but this is too strong for me.* 

She turned away despondingly, for she thought there 
was no other hope. Then she looked out of the window*, 
and her countenance brightened. 'Bessy,' cried slie, 
' dare you get out of the window ? It is not high.' 

Bessy trembled all over, but she did not answer, and 
Meg went on. 

* You must feel with your feet for the old shutter just 
below — I will take hold of you while you reach it — it is 
strong enough to bear your weight ; then you must take 
hold of the rope, which I will fasten, and let yourself 
down in this way.* And she took Bessy *s hands and 
showed her how to manage it ; ' don't be frightenec^it 
is no height. I could jump it easily, if there was soft 
ground under instead of hard stones.* 

' But they will kill you,' cried Bessy, ' when they find I 
have gone!' 

* Oh, never fear,' answered Meg ; ' I don*t think they 
will be very sorry ; besides they need not know I helped 
you ; will you try ?' 

Bessy consented, and Meg set about her preparations 
with sagacity beyond her years, and which was partly at- 
tributable to her natural quickness, and partly the resuH 
of the scheming adventurous life in which she had been 
brought up. She took a large rupe which happened to 
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bo ill the room, and which wus used by the man who 
paH8ed for Molly's husband, when ho went out to collect 
ra^ and bones, for the purpose of lying up his merchan- 
dise. This rope had fortunately a noose at one end, 
thn)ugh which Meg, with Bessy *s assistance, put one end 
of the rude bedstead — the only article of furniture in the 
apartment ; she threw the other end out of the window, 
but it was not lone enough, and she looked about for some- 
thing to join to it. There was a pile of old clothes in 
one comer, for Molly sometimes dealt in such articles, 
and Meg selected a ragged shawl, but which promised to 
be strong enough for the purpose, and proceeded tu fastt^n 
it to the end of the rope. This was a work of some dif- 
ficulty, but she accomplished it tolerably well. She 
seemed as strong and active as erer for a time; but 
strange feelings in her head warned her that her strength 
would not last long, and she hastened her preparations 
accordingly. She picked another shawl from the heap 
and tied it round Bessy, for it was bitterly cold ; she put 
her own old bonnet on her head, and then, telling her all 
was ready, bade her be quick and try to descend. 

*Good by, Meg,' said Bessy; and then, all dislike 
giving way to gratitude and love, she clasped her arms 
round the neck of the beggar girl, and burst into tears. 
Meg, on her part, felt very strange. Never before did she 
recollect havingdone a kind action to anyone — never before 
had a living creature shown gratitude and love towards 
her, and, rude as she was, she was affected by Bessy *8 
emotion. But this was no time for delay ; she placed her 
charge on the window-sill, held her fast until she had got 
her feet on the shutter, then bade her take the rope, aud 
saw her safely reach the bottom. 

* Keep to your right when you get out of the alley,' 
said she ; * and now make haste before anv one sees you.* 

Bessy did not wait to be told a second time. Her des- 
perate situation gave ber courage, and she ran along, 
keeping close to the wall, until she was out of the narrow 
alley in which her late abode was situated; then she 
turned to the right, as slie had been directed, and then 
again she moved rapidly onwards, fearless of any possible 
obstacles, which at any other time would have filled her 
with terror, and seeming almost miraculously to escape 
every hindrance and danger which she encountered. One 
fear alone haunted her, &at of meeting with her tyrants, 
and feeling as if every step she took lessened this peril, 
she hurried along. Definite hope or purpose she had 
none. An indistinct idea of going on and on mi til she 
was at home again floated through her mmd, and con- 
spired with the mortal fear of being overtaken to hasten 
her steps. Slie obeyed Meg's directions meehanically, 
and turned to the right, not only on issuing fW)m the 
alley, but whenever she found herself at the comer of a 
street. She never could tell how long she had wander- 
ed the streets on this dismal morning, but it must have 
been many hours, for her legs grew so tired they could 
scarcely support her ; ' and, as she arrived in a street 
which she perceived to be wider and quieter than many 
she had passed through, she felt that she opuld go no 
farther without rest. She crawled slowly along, holding 
by the iron rails which surrounded the areas, uniil at last 
she sunk down, exhausted by fatigue, on a door-step ; 
and then, the excitement of her flight being at an end, 
the full feeling of her desolate situation pressed upon her 
mind, and she burst into an agony of tears. 



POVEBTT AND ITS RRMOVAL. 

After all the special efforts to remove poverty, the great 
work is to be dbne by the general adwnee qf waiuiind. 
We shall outgrow this as cannibalism, butchery of captives, 
war for plunder, and other kindred miseries have been 
outgrown. God has general remedies in abundance, but 
few specifics. Something will be done by difi^using 
throughout the immunity principles and habits of 
economy, industry, temperance ; by diff'using ideas of 
justice, sentiments of brotherly love, sentiments and 
ideas of religion. 1 hope everything from that — the 
Qoiseless and steady progress of Cbristiunity ; the snow 



melts, not by sunlight, or that alone, but as the mhok 
air becomes warm. You may, in cold weather, melt awaj 
a little before your own door, but that makes little dafl^ 
ronce till the general temperature rises. Still whikr \U 
air is getting warm you facilitate the process by bveakaij 
up the obdurate masses of ice, and putting them whrr; 
the sun shines with direct and unimpeded light. So tcfci 
we do witb poverty. It is only a little that any of ns cac 
do for anything. Still we cap do a Httte, we can each d^i 
something towards raising the general tone of socierv ; 
first, by each man raising himself— by industry, econowj^ 
charity, justice, piety — by a noble life : so doing, wo n^ 
the moral temperature of the whole world, aod just n 
proportion thereto ; next, by helping tliose irtio coroe ia 
our way, nay, by going out of our way to help thrci. 
In each of these modes it is our duty to work. To & 
certain extent each man is his brother's keeper. Of the 
powers we possess we are but trastees under providence, 
to answer for the benefit of men, and render coottanaly 
an account of our stewardship to God. Each man can 
do a little directly to help to prune the world of wronp, i 
little in the way of charity, a little in the way of reinedb 
justice: so doing, he works with God, and God worln 
with Mm,— Rev. T, Parker, 

AirriQDiTY OF AMMnnwno aoknts tn obuia. 
M. Stanislas Julien some time ago addressed to the 
Academy of Sciences a note in refereooe to a mibatmaes 
emplo^ped in China Hiore than a thousand yean ago, about 
the thurd oentary of the Chriatian era, Ux the pvrpooe of 
prodnoiBg a temporary lose of sensibility. Then eorioas 
faeu have beeo taken from the great Chineae wori^ en- 
titled, * Ron-Kiu^I-Toiig,* or a Oompilatiob of anoiobt 
and Modem Medioiiie^* poUiahed at t«e eeouneneeaaest 
of the sixteenth oanlory. It is there aakl— * When Moo- 
Tho knew that it was neoessary to emplov aevpnaetvum- 
tion, be used the remedy in two or three pweea, the w^oxm 
being applied at the same tints as It was isdioated by the 
nature of the affeotlon whieh be had to treat. But if the 
oomplaint is sitnated in parts upon wbieh the noodle, the 
moxa, or liqaid meodieamenta prodooe aay aetion, for 
instanoe, in the bone, atomaeh, or intetiaea, those nay 
be givao to the patient a preparation of henip' (atb-yo), 
and in a short time he beoomes to iaeenaftle, thfti be 
seems intoxicated or d^Mved of life. Then, a cno idio g 
as the ease may be, the operations are perfbtmed* of nm- 
potadott, &e , and the eauee of the MaUdy Is r erne oil 
Sobaequently, the tjeeoea are brou^t tegrthur by onlnraa, 
and Itnamento are applied. After aomedaya, the patisnt 
ia restored to health, withont bnTiog Mt the least pom 
daring the operatioii.' WeU wmj we my with trath» 
* There ia Dotbing now imder the aan.' 

A tassON OF Aimnrx. 
Nature's book b never sealed. Ever are its pagea ub* 
folding with new and delightful instruction. It opens 
now to pictures of sombre tint, and lines of grave import, 
ia the tracery of sober autumn. Read ye one abort aod : 
wholesome lesson. Behold, in the depth of the wooded 
ravine, how the green grass, untouched by frost, yet 1 
softly lingers, and Uie streamlet wanders on amid fresh- , 
nees and silence. Ili^li above them towers the mighty 
oak ; in hia summer pride he looked down upon the grass 
and the stream, like a monarch from his throne. Where 
now is his glory ? the frost has touched his emerald coro- 
nal, and, fadingi it falls to the ground. Shorn of his 
comeliness, his loftiness but exposes his desolation. Why, 
O why, will no man learn the blessedness of contentment 
in a lowly state. The loftiest head must bear the fiercest 
wrath of the tempest. Blighting calumny and the fn»E>ts 
of care fall first upon the famous and powerful ; and when 
they lose their glorv and strength, the eyes of a sneering '' 
world are upon their stately helplessness. But the , 
streams of secure happiness water the d«^p vales of se- 
questered life; and upon their banks the virtuous si'u! , 
may enjoy tlie freshness of early sympathy and trutli, 
may fiourish in a ' green old age,' long after the pride uf 
the lofty is laid low. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Phv Stock BxohaDge is one of Englnnd's most potent in- 
ititutions. It is the market in whioh England's credit, 
;he credit of foreign countries, and the credit of foreign 
f>otcntatea, are bought and soldbj England's capitalists; 
ind it is the baxaar in whioh the capitalist who deals in 
monej makes the most that he can of his commoditj. In 
tbis oommercial oonnlrj, and in all countries similarly 
[tispoeed and situated, it has become an axiom that ' money 
is power;' and as the power of the Stock Exchange is 
wholly money-power, this institution, independent of its 
personal action and influence, exercises a powerful relatire 
influeooe upon the industry, prosperity, and eren liberty 
of nmtions. It may with truth be asserted that the only 
principle in politics which finds faronr with the Stock Ex- 
change is stability. The discriminatire morality of the 
iastitation does not impel it to distinguish between despo- 
tlsm and any other ism ; its members will buy stock from 
the emperor of benighted, enslared Russia, or from repu- 
diiUiTe PennsyWania, provided they be 'good,' which good 
in commercial phrase docs not mean morally good, by 
any means, but simply, ' likely to pay interest iwd stock 
according to agreement* The Em^^aror of Austria came to 
borrow money in Britain, in order to free himself from the 
pecuniary embarrassments into which the Hungarian war 
ioTolTed him ; but the Stock Exchange did not think him 
good, and be could not obtain a loan. Now they did not 
refaae the money because he bad scourged women in the 
market-places, or summarily murdered noble men who 
had dearly loTcd thdr country; they refused because they 
con^dered him to be on the Terge of bankruptcy, and not 
safe as a debtor ; while in a few months afterwards they 
hftTe readily poured fife millions of pounds into the trea- 
sury of the Russian autocrat, who was his aider and 
abettor in crime and cruelty, for no other reason than that 
he promised Atc per cent of interest upon the loan, and 
they befiered him able to fulfil his engagements. It will 
be seen from its transactions that the Stock Exchange is 
an institotion destitute of moral principle, but at the same 
time omnipotent in its inflaenee upon the moral and social 
condition of nations. It is a startling, unseen power that 
sways dynasties and empires, that cannot exist except 
wh€rre liberty and civilisation guard it, and which at the 
same time seems to disregard civilisation, and to care 
little for liberty. We purpose to describe the constitution 
and maehineiy of this interesting corporation, for int0rest- 
iag it mnst be, both to the capitalist proletarian, politi- 
cian, and Christian, as a society which exerts, perhaps, 
the most powerfal human influence upon the general con- 
dition of nations. For the details connected with the busi- 
ness of the Stock Exchange, we are indebted to our able 
contemporary the 'Bankers' Magazine.' 

The persons iuTolved in, and developed by this system 
of business are of several species, and several of these are 
designated by names of bestial origin. The bona fide 
members of the Stock Exchange are characterised as 
brokers and jobbers; the suttlers, the carrion crows that 
flutter round Capel Court and do what they can in the 
way of money-making, are called outsiders, alley-boys, 
bulls, bears, stags, and alligators. 

The Stock Exchange is a close corporation, and the 
qualifications of applicants, and the conditions of admis- 
sion into the body, are clearly defined, strictly scrutinised, 
tnd imperatively enforced. A broker is an agent regu- 
larly employed in buying and selling stock for persons 
wishing to invest money in this way, or wishing to dispose 
of stock which they may possess, and who is remunerated 
for his trouble by a percentage upon all his transactions. 
A stock-jobber is one who deals in stock, buying fh>m and 
selling to the brokers, according as their customers may 
desiro» and doing business with no one save a broker. The 
stock jobber is the capitalist with whom the medium-man, 
the brdier, negotiates sales for his customers out of the 
'honse.' The jobber is chancellor of the exchequer to 
Plntas; the broker is the go-between, who sells stock to 
b'uD for kiags^ amperors, statee^ or indiriduals, and buys 
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from him for the same. The Messrs Baring, for instance, 
are brokers whom the Emperor of Russia employed to dis- 
pose of five millions of pounds worth of stock. This stock 
was taken up by the great jobbers, who distributed it to 
their customer-brokers, baring realised bv the transaction 
their profit; the brokers agfdn di-tposed of it to smaller 
capitalists, baring their profit also by this second transfer. 
It will be seen that the broker runs no risk in his dealings, 
and that from every transaction the jobber and he must 
have a profit To explain more clearly and fully the relative 
positions which these stock dealers and money-changers 
occupy towards one another, we shall take an example. 
Suppose a broker has an order from a customer to pur- 
chase for him £100 worth of consols, and another broker 
has an order from another customer to sell exactly the 
same amount, those two brokers do not do business with 
one another, but both repair to a jobber, to whom the one 
sells, and from whom the other buys. The jobber always 
receives an advance of ^ upon sales. If he boys at 00, be 
sells at 90^; and it is for this reason that the newspaper 
quotations of the prices of consols are written 90 to 00^. 
Brokers have not always orders to buy, and as little 
have they always orders to sell stock ; so that the exigen- 
cies of their business oonstrain them to look to one who is 
always ready for either transaction. The jobber will not 
only buy and sell to his brokers on the same day, but he 
will arrange with them to buy stock, and will engage to 
resell it at a future day, or wee veneu The future d^jrs 
mentioned are stated periods when the members of the 
Stock Exchange settle their accounts with one another; 
they are called 'settling dayl,' and occur according to the 
fiat of the committee of the Stock Exchange. If a banker* 
f >r instance, wishes a sum of money immediately, to meet 
some pressing demand, he will order bis stockbroker to 
sell perhaps £10,000 worth of stock for moneys and to buy 
the same amount again for Ume. By this means he instantly 
commands the use of £10,000 upon his stock, and when 
' settling day ' arrives he pays back that sum with the per 
oentage, and his stock remains intact On the other hand, 
if a banker has money whioh he wishes to employ profitably, 
for a short time, he will exactly reverse the operation, by 
which means be receives interest for his money according to 
the amount of difference between the price of consols when 
he bought and when he sold. QeDerally the price for time is 
higher than the price for money, and the difference is called 
tiie * contmuaticn,* Suppose that A purchases consols to-day 
for money, and pays 100 for them, he probably would not 
be able to purchase the same for time under 100|; now 
supposing the * settling day' to be a month distant^ and 
one-eighth per cent to be the ' continuation,' that would 
amount to twelve-eighths, or three per cent per annum of 
difference between Uie price for money and the price to 
time. The * continuation ' varies in amount according to 
the proximity of the < settling day,' according to the abun- 
dance of money, and the market rale of interest, and ao- 
cordiug to the abundance or scarcity of stock. It i^) neces- 
sary for the information of the general reader that we 
should expUin what is meant by Sie abundance and scar- 
city of stock, the terms not being so familiar in the parlour 
as in Capel Court The stock jobber's business is to buy 
and sell stock ; it is the commodity in whioh he tradeti. 
Like all men in business, he calculates the contingencies 
of hia trade^ and often ventures to speculate upon antici- 
pation. He accordingly agrees to sell against the next 
* settling day ' a larger amount of stock than he actually 
holds, expecting that, in the meantime, he shall be able to 
buy more than sufficient to meet the demand. Sometimes, 
however, his calculations fiul; he has not the promised 
amount to meet his engagement, and, consequently, he is 
in a dilemma. In this case he will try to obtain stock 
ftom those who have it^ agredng to pay them down money 
for it» whioh they can employ in the meantime^ and agree- 
ing to let them have back the same amount of stock, at a 
future period, for exactly the same money, thus abolishing 
the ' continuation.' Sometimes, however, the brokers are 
constrained to pay a premium for the use of consols, and 
this premium is called haekadatiofh bdng exactly the re- 
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Terse of continuation, and implying that the time price of 
■took is less to that amouat than the money price. 

All the transactioiis of the Stock Exchange are oonfined 
to the accredited brokers and jobbers, who form a most 
exdusiTe assooiatioa ; and when one considers the amount 
of credit that is daily reposed in these men, and the neces- 
sity which exists for punctoality and good faith in their 
transactions, one can scarcely wonder that there should be 
a rigid monopoly of their business. If the motire for 
forming a close corporation be a desire to secure trust- 
worthiness, one cannot deny that a careful scrutiny is 
necessary, in order to giro assurance to the public who 
are constrained to trust their property to these men. 

The proceedings of the Stock Exchange are regulated 
by a committee of thirty, who are chosen on the 25th of 
March, annually, by baUot, and who decide upon the ad- 
mission Of new members as well as order the period of the 
settling days, &o. There is a subscription paid for admis- 
sion, the amount of which is fixed by the trustees and 
managers; and this must be annually renewed, as the 
re-election of members takes place on the 25th of March of 
erery year. Applicants for re-election must address a 
formal letter to the secretary of the committee, stating 
their particular names, residences, and the names of thdr 
bankers ; and at the same time declaring that they engage 
in no other profession or business, sare what is transacted 
on 'Change. Every application must be for an individual, 
as copartnery applications are not allowed. If a former 
member has not subscribed for two years, he is treated 
precisely as a new applicant ; those who have discontinued 
ft>r only one year may be re-admitted, on 'the recommenda^ 
tion of two members, without security. Three members 
who have been, not less than two years immediately pre- 
ceding the application of a new member, faithful in the 
discharge of all thdr engagements in the Stock Exchange, 
are required to give security, that each will pay £800 to 
the crcKlitors of Uie new applicant, if he fails in any of his 
engagements for the next two years. Foreigners who 
have not been fire years in England, immediately before ap- 
pHcation, are not admissible to the Stock Exchange under 
the above rules. Other stringent laws are enacted — all 
calculated to exclude fh)m the Stock Exchange men who 
are not well known for their business probity, and men 
who are likely to have private and early information con- 
cerning the fluctuations in the value of stock. If any member 
has been found to be dishonourable, the committee have 
the right, by special reservation, to fix his name upon 
the black-board; and consequently the £900 of his secu- 
rities and his own occupation are gone. 

The money-dealings that take place on 'Change, are 
&ir and actual transactions ; but those others, called for 
the account, or * time bargains,' are speculations. Both 
modes of doing business are co-existent since the origin of 
the funds ; and although legishitive enactments have been 
projected since the days of William III., proposing heavy 
penalties in order to prevent speculation, these attempts 
have all fhiled. Commercial cupidity has, in multitudes 
of instances, triumphed over both individual morality and 
the dread of the penal laws. Perhaps at no period in the 
history of the Stock Exchange did gambling exhibit itself 
so shiunelessly and flagrantly as in the years 1845 to 1 848. 
The desire to accumulate wealth rapidly, involved tens of 
thousands in the whiripool of speculation, and when the 
illusion had vanished, too many found that they had been 
dragged into the vortex of ruin. The love of money 
triumphed over this nation, like a contagious epidemic, 
demoralising the moneyed classes of our country, and 
causing them to forget that men by industry acquire 
habits of frugality, patience, and self-reliance, which are 
fkr more valuable than gold. But to return to the busi- 
ness of the Stock Exchange. We have already shown that 
Ijy its constitution the Stock Exchange is a close corporar 
tu>n, the members refusing to do business with any one who 
does not belong to the body. If A B has any money to 
spare, £500 for instance, and wishes to dispose of it to the 
peatest advantage, no jobber will sell him any stock upon 
ms own application, he must employ a broker as his agent. 



To this broker A B must apply for instructions to invest 
his money to the best advantage. Consols, which are 
government stock, always maintain an equable priee, yield- 
ing a pretty regular per oentage, and their valae bdog 
steady, is easily ascertainable ; railways, however, fla«taate 
in value, and tiieir fbture worth is often matter of calcsU- 
tion and speculation. If a person is desirous of obtmtmnf 
large returns, he will prefer to invest upon the cfaaaoe d 
obtaining them, rather than be content with bumble cer- 
tainty ; and, consequentlv, he will order his broker to 
look out for the most likely railway investment. Tke 
broker applies to a jobber to know, perhaps, the mcrkA 
price of the Caledonian Railway's stock, and is told two 
prices— -say £125 and £126 a share— the former beaog 
the buying, the latter the selling price; it bong always 
understood that there is a certain limitation, in ^ opIioD 
of the jobber, both to the number of shares that he may 
sell and buy. The jobber, of course, always tries to ob- 
tain as much as he can for his stock ; and the broker, if 
an honourable man, must endeavour to do the best that be 
can for bis client Baring ascertained the market value 
of the shares of the Caledonian, the broker then declara 
the nature of the transaction to the jobber, and purefaasei 
four shares, perhaps, at £ 1 25. Of this purchase be makes 
a memorandum, and the jobber does the same. The 
broker, on returning to his office, makes out a note for A 
B in the following form : * London, March 1, 1850— Boqgkt 
for A B, Esq., £500 stock of the Caledonian Railway 
Company, at 125, of Rake, jobber, for the aocomU 17th 
March— -John Corshabu, Broker.' A B, in this case^ 
is perfectly willing to pay down the money immediately, 
and have the shares transferred; but, by the rules of 
the Stock Exchange, neither buyer nor seller is required 
to fulfil his engagements till account day. I^ in tiM 
interval between the purchase and that period, anything 
should occur to depress the prices of Caledoman stock, 
the jobber will be enabled to purchase, at the amooat 
of depression, for less than he Sbld, and will pocket the 
difference. When this takes place, which is frequently 
the case, the jobber sends the deed of transfer, whiek 
he has received from the person selling, to A B for 
his signature. This gentieman, perceiving the Ikll m 
price, may naturally suppose that it accrues to his advan- 
tage ; but he afterwards finds that the jobber only wished 
to save the expense of a double transfer, and that he wmn, 
still accept at the price originally offered by liim. This 
is the rule of the Stock Exchange, and is accounted per- 
fectly regular. We shall recur to the subject in a fotore 
article. 



BIRD^ Of THE MONTHS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS.— MARCH. 



BT H. O. ADAMS. 



' Ob bow dellRhtfbl to the 80111 of man— 
How like a renovating spirit coniea, 
Fanning his cheek, the breath of infant spring 1 
Morning awakens In the orient skjr 
With porpler light, beneath a canopy 
Of lovely clouds, their edges tlpp'd with gold ; 
And from his palace, like a deity, 
Darting his Instrona eye from pole to pole, 
The glorioos san comes forth, the vernal dcy 
To walk rejoicing. To the bitter north 
Retire wild winter's forces— cmd winds, 
And griping Arosta, and magaslnes of snow. 
And deloging tempests. O'er the moistened fields 
A tender green Is spread ; the bladed graas 
Shoots forth exuberant ; the awaking trees, 
Tliaw'd by the delicate atmo^here, put forth 
Expanding buds, while with melllflnoas tbioat. 
The warm ebullienoe of internal Joy, 
The birds hymn forth a song of gratitude 
To Him who shelter'd when the storms were deep^ 
And fed them through the winter's cheerieaa g^cm,* 

Now it is that the burst of remal melody, which swdls 
louder and deeper as the spring advanoes, is first heard 
distinctly and unmistakeably heralding the sweet season 
of erer firesh delight— that season winch most resemblei tk 
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morning of lift, the time of present enjoyment^ and of hope, 
and bright anticipation for the future. The Throstle and 
the Blackbird, it is true, began to sing their songs of wel- 
come to the coming spring awhile since, and perhaps, in the 
short interrals of sunshine which * glinted amid the gloom,' 
to fancy that she was eren here ; and two or three others 
of the feathered choristers had awakened the echoes of the 
yet leafless woods to proclaim the ioy-giTing intelligence ; 
but their songs were desultory and uncertain, and had a 
wintry shiver in them ; and there was a tone and an air of 
dreariness and desolation about the concert which they 
attempted to get up which even St Valentine could not 
OTercome^ although he warmed their fluttering bosoms with 
the transports of love, and invited them to commence the 
Bweet cares and duties of conjugal and parental affection — 
for he it ia, as the old rhyme runs, who marries every 
year — 

Tbe Irrie Lark, and the gnre whlipVing Dove, 
The Sparrow who nef^lects her Ufij for lore ; 
And an the fieather'd choristers that sing 
Their songs of welcome to the gladsome q>ring.* 

Hitberto, we say, these songs have been faint and desul- 
tory. It was more like the tuning of the instruments, and 
the trial of several sweet voices singly and apart; but now 
the symphony commences, and presently, but not quite 
yet — we must wait another month first—there will be such 
a ftall burst of harmony as shall make your heart leap 
again, and your whole being to thrill with delight, that is, 
if you are not a dull insensible clod, that cannot be moved 
by any concert of sweet sounds— that knows not what it 
is 

* To go abroad, rqfoictng In the Joy 

Of besuttfol and well-created thinga* 

To thiiU with the rich mek>dy of birda* 

If sodi be your case, reader, we pity you, and pass on— as 
yoQ vrill doubtless do when yon come to our papers — to the 
oontomplation of things more agreeable and inspiriting, 
for — 

* HarkI hark 1 the Lark at heaven's gate singa, 
And PboBbos 'gins to rise, 
Bis steeds to water at those springs 
On challced flowers that lies; * 

and we must away over the hills on this bright March 
morning, to inhale the invigorating breezes, and to refresh 
our Bouls with the floral and other indications of the ad- 
vancing season of beauty and of melody — the * fair-handed 
spring,' that, as Thomson says, * unbosoms every grace.' 
Did our ears deceive us ? Were we dreaming T No, with 
Romeo we may exclaim — 

' It mu the Lark, the herald of the mom,* 
which we heard singing so loudly and so dearly far up i^ 
the blue sky — the bird which, as Miss Barrett (now Mrs 
Browning), in her beautiful * Lay of the Rose,' tells us — 

* Hath her nest among the gorsea, 
And her song on the star-couiTCs; * 

and hence chosen by James Montgomery as the emblem of 
humiHtyt because, although she * soars on highest wing,' 
yet she ' builds on the ground her lowly nest ; ' and in a 
very rude and artless manner she does it, like most ground- 
builders. A little dried grass or other herbage suffices for 
the structure, and any little hollow on the ground, the un- 
der side of a ridge, or even a rut made by a cart-wheel, 
for its resting-place. 

With Graham, as with most poets, this bird is an espe- 
cial fiivourite ; and so thickly do their songs in praise of 
the lark throng upon our memory as we write, that we 
scarcely know whidi of them to quote. 

* Bird of the wlldemcss, 
Blithesome and cnmberieaa, 

Sweet be thy matha o'er moorland and lea; 

Emblem of happinesa, 

Blest is thy dweUing-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee 1 * 

sings the Ettrick Shepherd ; and the Ayrshire ploughman 
makes the welkin ring again, as he tells how — 

* The waken'd Layerock warbling springs, 

And cUmba the early sky, 
mrinnowlng blithe her dewy wings, 
In momuig's ro^ eye,* 



and sings we know not how many strains of a similar cha- 
racter. Wordsworth hails the bird as — 

* Ethereal minstrel { pilgrim of the sky * * 
and Shelley, in his — we had almost said sublime — * Ode to 
the Lark,' pours forth, like one inspired, a flood of thoughts 
and images, impassioned and beautiful, in a rhythm, than 
which even he never gave utterance to anything more per- 
fectly harmonious — 

• HUl to thee, blithe spirit I 

Bird there never wert, 
That ftom hearen. or near it, 
Poorest thy full heart. 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art' 
UiRher stiU and higher. 

From the caith thca springest, 
Like a cloud of flro, 
The bhie deep thon wlnflreat, 
And singing still doet soar, and soaring ever singcst 

Teach us. sprite or bird. 

What sweet tlionghts are thine: 
I hare never heard 

Praise of lore or wine, 
That panted forth a flood of raptnre so dlrine.* 

Hark, again, that blithe song rings in our ears— 
' Lot here the gentle Lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on Iitch, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 

The son ariseth in liis m^esty. 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold. 
The tree tope and the hills seem bumisli'd gold.' 
Here we are back to Shakspere again, who has already 
told us how * the Lark at heaven's gate sings,' and hailed 
the glorious bird as the * herald of the morn.' But we 
must somehow extricate ourselves from this perilous maze 
of poesy, in which we have got entangled, and, descending 
to plain prose, inform our readers that scientific natu- 
ralists have applied to Larks generally the term Alau- 
dituBi or Alaudine Birds, and that the particular species 
now under notice is called by them Alatlda Arvensis— the 
common Field or Sky Lark, or Laverock, under which latter 
title Bums, we have seen, addresses it, as do many other 
of the poets, those of Scotland especially. Nearly all agree 
in making it the bird of morning — the emblem of hope and 
cheerftdness — the precursor of, and the rcjoicer in, the 
light and warmth of the glorious sunshine. The old dra- 
matist, John Lilly, says that the bird is not merely tbe 
herald but the awakener of the dawn — 

* Brave prick-song I who is't now we hear ? 
None but the Lark, so shrill and clear; 
Kow at heaven's gate she daps her wings, 
And mom not wakens till she sings.' 

How she bathes her speckled plumes in the golden beams 
of day, and soars, and soars, until she becomes a mere 
speck upon the sight, or is lost entirely, absorbed, as it 
were, into the azure depths, while her thrilling notes still 
fiUl upon the ear like a spirit-voice calling to us from a 
brighter, better world ; we have all of us had opportunities 
of observing this, and a cold and insensible nature must he 
possess, who has not felt within him a sensation of pleasure, 
approaching to ecstasy, as he has stood and listened to 
that blithe carolling; &at has not been lifted up for a time 
above the cares and annoyances of life, and felt his faith 
strengthened, and his affections expanded, so as to embrace 
the whole universe of created beings, while he has been 
ready to exclium, with Thomas Miller— 

* Hark 1 hark ! the Lark sings 'mid the silvery blael 

Behold her flight, proud man, and lowly bow. 
She seems the first that does for pardon sue, 

As though the guilty stain which lurks below 
Had touched the flowers which droop'd above her brow. 
When she all night slept by the daisies' side; 
And now she soars where purity doth flow, 
Where new •bom light is with no sin allied, 
And pointing with her wings heavenward our tliouglits would 
guide.* 
Fes, truly the Sky Lark is the bird of hope, and joy, and 
love — ^not melancholy, pining love, that is for the Nightin- 
gale, but free, rapturous, unsuspecting love, like that which 
gushes from the heart of a child— a refreshing stream, all 
purity and brightness. Does not Thomas Uood tell us 
how — 

• Lost to sight, the ecstatic Lark above, ^ -^ ^ 
, Sings like a soul beuutiflM of love* -^ 
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And L. £. L. — poor L. E. L., whose passionate gush of soog 
vas hashed so soddeolj, whose life so mysteriously ended 1 
"I she 



* Is not the Lftric eompanton of the uprioiCj 
And should not hope, the Sky L«rk of the heart, 
Bear with her annoy sons youth company? 
StUl Is her sweetest nmsic poured tor lore:— 

love of that feathered mate that sits brooding oter the 
speckled treasures left for a short while on the earth — love 
of the little fledglings which are there carefully tended and 
watched— loTe of the free fresh breeze, and the golden sun- 
shine, and of the fleecy clouds aboTe, and of the green grass, 
and the flowers, and the waving trees beneath, the brooks 
and streams that glitter in the Kght of day, and of all 
things and creatures that are loveable and beautiful. Tes, 
the breast of the bird is a fountain of love, which overflows 
in song. To the young it sounds like a foretaste and a pro- 
mise of eternal happiness, and even to the old it may seem 
ns a message sent to cheer and comfort them from one who 
coreth for all; they may well say, with T. K. Hervey— 

*The Lark Is with us yet to sing 
Unto the winter of our days, 

And pour, on never tiring wing, 
Her hive, and loving lays: 

And hen Is still the music c^U, 

Song nearest heaven of them alL* 

These are a few of the associations which throng tipon 
the mind when we speak of or listen to this bird, and they 
invest our subject with a charm, and an interest which — 
to us, at least, and we trust that it will not be less so to 
our readers— makes the task of recording them indeed a 
pleasant one. Washington Irving, in giving an aoconnt 
of his impressions of England, says—* The first time that 
I heard the song of the Nightingale, I was intoxicated more 
by the delicious crowd of remeraberod associations than bv 
the melody of its notes, and I shall never forget the thrill 
of ecstasy with which I first saw the Lark rise, almost fh>m 
beneath my feet, and wing its musical flight up into the 
morning air '-—rising and singing, he might have added 
with Jeremy Taylor, *€uif Its had Uamsd tmrne and mth 
tianfrom an ang^, as he passed sometimes through the 
air about his ministrations here below.' Many persons 
are perhaps not aware that the Sky lArk has two broods 
in the year, the exact periods of which are somewhat un- 
certain. It is not an early breeder, the Jir$t nest being 
seldom constructed before Mav, and the second is usually 
so late in the autunm, that the little fledglings are fire- 
quently destroyed by the sickles or scjrtbes of the reapers 
of the com amid which their home is made ; that home be- 
ing on the ground, too, is easily accessible to weasels, 
stoats, and other enemies of that kind, not to mention hu- 
man depredators— 

» Ah. little think 
The harmless ftunlly of love how near 
The robber treads! He stoops, and parts tlie grass, 
And looks with eager eye npon his prey. 
Quick ronnd and round the parents flatting wheel. 
Now high, now low, and utter shrill the plaint 
Ofdeepdiatreas.* 

But all is over ; the prize is seized and borne off by the 
rude hands of some truant schoolboy, or not less cruel, 
though from experience and motives of self-interest more 
careftil, bird-catcher, by whom the young birds are reared, 
and in due time offered for sale, and doomed to pass their 
lives within the narrow compass of a cage. Think of such 
a fate for this of all birds, a creature that loves to soar free 
as the air, and scatters his melody, like golden rain, far 
and wide over the listening earth — this 
* Bird of the blushing room, to him are given 

Earth's choicest verdnro and the midway heaven. 

Uaiic, the glad strains that charm our wondering ears, 

As upward still the minstrel fearless steers. 

TUl wide carcNBring through the solar stream, 

A qieek he wanders in the morning beam.' 

The song of the Sky Lark may be heard occasionally 
through nearly the whole of the year, but to most advan- 
tage perhaps during the spring season. It then seems to 
aooora beet with the joyousness and freshness of all nature ; 
during the height of summer it is, like most other song 
bhrds, comparatifely silent but bursts forth again as the 



autunm advances, as though it were offering a tribute of 
praise, to the bounteous Giver of all good gifia» far the rich- 
ness and abundance which then prevaiL 

* Light from tiie sod the Lark exnktag sprioci, 
Joy tunes Ills voice and animates his wlagi,' 

might then, we fancy, as indeed at any time, ii«va heto 
written *pram tunes his voice;' but may be thb k an 
idle fkncy. 

In refereaoe to the olaws of the Lark, which ave p*rtic«- 
larlv long, Mr Jesse says that they are used by the parent 
bird to remove its eggs to a place of greater security when 
they are threatened with injury or destruction. Bj draw- 
ing these claws over the egg, the bird can in a manner 
clasp, and transport it quickly to any desired spot, and 
this transportation the acute naturalist above-named says 
he has witnessed. Larks are with us partly stadonary , 
and partly migratory. As the cold weather sets in they ' 
become gregarious, and immense numbers of them are de- i 
stroyed for the sake of their flesh, which is very delieate 
eating. Not only here, but over a great part of the Euro- 
pean continent also, are these birds much valued as a deli- 
cacy in the winter season. In Germany such quantities 
are caught that they are made a source of national revenue, ; 
being subject to an excise duty, which has produced, ao- j 
cording to Keysler, to the city of Leipsic alone, no less a 
sum than £900 sterling a>year. On the large plains by 
which Rome b encompassed on the east and south, vas4 
flocks of Larks assemble in the autumn, when they are ia 
excellent condition ; and it is customary with the gentle- 
men, and ladies, too, of the eternal city, to go forth and en- 
joy the sport of lArk-shooting. A recent trav^er has 
given an account of the mode of pursuing this lady-like 
pastime. The foolish birds, it seems, are attracted to a 
certain q)ot by piaoti of glittering metal, or looking-glasB, 
kept in motion by a string or DMbcbinery, and are there 
shot down by those who stand around, amed with the 
deadly weapons, and who, the account says, have nothing 
to do but fire away as fast as their servants can load theb 
guns. But Larks are not the only creatures that are lured 
to destruction by a glittering bait — 

* For broldei'd dress aod jeweU'd star, fnll oft 

The aspiring oourtler hath his honour sold : 

The glitt'rlng ore hath won ftill many a soul 

Unto perdition ; and to ontward beauty 

What victim -worshippers have jrielded up 

All which they best should prise and stodCsst hold.' 

But an Owl is said to be the best decoy for these 
birds, and towards it they will fl^ screaming and fluttering 
as if to express their hatred and indignation. Why is this 
antipathy? Does it result from the oppositioD in the na- 
ture and habits of the two creatures — the one loriBg siieBSe, 
and darkness, and solitude, and the other bright-aoiMUae 
and cheerfbl companionship— the one trilling out a joifous 
welcome to the dawn, the other hooting a farewell te the 
sinking sun, and hailing with loud ' Too-wlut I too-whoo \ ' 
the glittering shades of night? May be so— 
* Alaal that mea ahoNld so resemble these 

Unreasoning birds, and visit oft with scorn 

And hatred those they do not tudcrstand. 

Merely because they dlflisr from themselves; 

Set thefr own Hkenesa, as a ttandard, up. 

And think that none are beaatlAil nor good, 

Who do not thereunto approximate.* 

It will be seen that we have devoted a very Urge por- 
tion of our chapter to one individn^ of the Ihmiljef bnds 
which it represents, and we hope to be hdd excused Ihr sa 
doing on account of the liigh estimation in which that ui- 
dividual is universally held, and the many poetic and other 
associations which naturally attach theinselves to it We 
sliall now proceed to say a ft w words about the severU 
other birds of this fhmily. 

* Dost thou love to hear the song-birdf of nflng; 

Are their notea aa voices of joy to thee? 
Then fly to the grove where the Wood Larfcs tfng, 

imoidng once mors in their venial glee. 
The spring-time is come, the winter Is past, 

And the Wood Larks* songs are dieerfkil onoe more; 
Their aorrows have fled with the wintry bUurt, 
And soft-flowing lays throngh the woodlanda they pour.* 

It is thus that the author of the < Minstrelsy of the Woods * 
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infites us forth to listen to the pleaaaufc warble of the 
Alauda ArboreOt ft bird much less knowa and Admired 
than the brilliant songster to which we hare been allading, 
than which it is oooslderablj smaller. As its name im« 
plies, it is a lorer of the leafy woodlands— a songster of the 
shade, although at times it may be heard pouring out its 
swM* netea, bj some prelBrred even to these of the Sky 
Lark, fiur above the tree^topa. ThiSi however, is most 
usually toward evening. 

* What time Um tirn'moi hare leapt ftnth to fsed, 
MTben the leared <nH sklma roand tlie xraaqr inMd, 
Then hlxh la ttir« aad polaed apon hit wings. 
Cnaeeo, the soft enamoored Wood Larit sings,* 

a? a poet has told us. The song of this bird, too, may 
oflen be heard far into the night, and at that silent and 
solemn hour it foils on the ear like a strain of music inex- 
presaibly sweet and touching. It is a permanent resident 
with us, but a very shy bird, and is therefbre compara- 
tively little known even in those southern counties, which it 
mostly frequents. This, too, is a gpround-builder, and in 
winter a gregarious bird, although it assembles in very 
small flocks, and never mingles in those immense gather- 
ings of Sky Larks, Thrushes, Fieldfares, and other birds 
which sometimes cover the snowy plains and the sea shores 
in that inclement season, when, as Joanna Baillie says — 
' The birds now quit their holes and loiidng sheds 
Most mute and melandudy, where, throngh night, 
All nestlfaig close to keep each other warm, 
Ib downj sleep they had forgot their hardships; 
But not to chant and carol in the sky. 
Or lightly swing npon some yraviog bough. 
And merrily retnm eaeh other's notes. 
No$ sileatly they bop from bash to bush. 
Can And no seeds to st(^ their crsTlng want% 
Then bend their flight to the low smoking cot, 
Chirp on the roof; sod at die window peek. 
To tell theirwantt to those who lodfe within.* 
At sueh tioiee the fwaet melody of the Weod Lark is 
changed to a low melanefaoly wail, which has some such 
sound as this—* Lu, In ! ' Hence Cuvier has oalltd the bird 
Alauda LtUu; but Akmda Ar^orea, the nase given by 
Linnseus, would seem to be the more appropriate one. 
Then tbm is also the Shore Lark, sometimes ealled the 
Homed or Crested Lark— ^tesda ^J(p«t<rif*-whioh is. 
however, only a straggler in this country, but few speci- 
mens having been shot here. Wilson, in his * American 
Ornithology,' gives a long aoeount of this bird| into which, 
however, it is not necessary for as to enter. 

Jennings, in his * Omithologia,' mentions also, as birds 
knowa in Britain, several other individuals of this genua. 
These are the AUmda Pratm$iif or Tit Lark, which, ao- 
sordiog to Maogillivray, properly belongs to the Antkuit 
•r Pipit genus, of which we shall speak presently ; the 
AUmda Obtaura, Rock. Dusky, or Sea Lirk, which sings 
little, and has a note like the chirp of a grasshopper— a 
tare bird with ufl, most likely identical with the Shore 
Lark; Akmda Mimor, Field, Lesser-Field, Sbortpbacked, 
or Meadow Lark, said to be a spring vi^iitant only, and to 
be sometimes mistaken for the Tit Lark ; Alauda Rubrcu 
Red or Pennsylvaalan Lark, larger than our Sky lArk, and 
very rare ; AUxuda Triviaiiih or Pipit Lark, which should 
also, BO doubt, be placed in the Pipit group, to which we 
will now proceed ; but first let us just allude to the Tawny 
Laverock, phMed by naturalists in the genus Oorydalla, 
which seems to be a sort of connecting link between the 
Larks and the Pipits. Wood speaks of it as a very rare 
bird, and rvfors his readers to those authors who liave 
faest described It We should not perhaps so much as have 
DMMioned it but for the name Laverock being applied to 
h, that being, as we have before noticed, the title fifequeatly 
given by the Soottish poets to the Sky Lark. 

* Tbe Laverodc In the morning he*n rise frae his nest, 
And moont to the air wl* the dew on hb breast,* 
as Bums sings— not meaning, however, the tawny stranger 
here spoken of, but the glorious lyrist, which to our imagi- 
nation lives in an atmosphere of poesy more bright and 
dassling even than the sunslune amid which it deUghts to 
soar and sing. 

In tlie wme family as the Larks are classed the Pipits, 
they being alike termed Alaudiue birds, and having many 



common characteristics. Of the Anthus or Pipit genus, 
Maogillivray describes several species : the A Praien$i8, 
or Meadow Pipit, sometimes called the Tit Lark, Titiing, or 
Moss-Cheeper — a bird which is very generally distributed 
through these ishtnds, being found principally on moist 
meadows, on moors and pasture lands, having a wavering 
and desultory flight, and a rather pleasant song, composed 
of a series of sharp modulated notes, generally uttered on 
the wing. It is to the care of this bird that the Cuckoo 
most firequently consigns its eggs — 

* AxmI ofl the poor Tiding within her small neet, 
▲ Bumster beholds that devours all the best 
Of the food that slie brings with snch ciure In her bill, 
. Wltli a wide-gaping throat, and a look that bodes ill. 
For her fledglings, that soon by the stranger are tum'd 
From their home, and the parent whose heart to them yearaU' 

Then there is the Tree Pipit {Anikus Arboreas), which 
arrives in this oountry at the end of April, and departs in 
September, and is pretty generally distributed, frequenting 
the cultivated (grounds in the neighbourhood of woods and 
thickets, sometimes called the Meadow or Short-heeled 
Reld Lark ; and the Rock, Dusky, and Tree Pipit or Lark 
(Anthu8 ObscttrusJt eridently Uie same bird as that al- 
luded to by Jennings as one of the Alauda genus. There 
are also the Red-breasted and Richard*s Pipits (Anthus 
SpinoUtta and Richardi), about which we need say du- 
thing, as they are only museum birds with us. The Tits 
fOenus ParusJ, which also belong to this £unily, are a 
lively and beautiful group of birds, remarkable for their 
sharp shrill notes, some of which greatly resemble the 
sharpening of a saw. ^ Many fomiliar names are given to 
them, such as Tomtit, Titmouse, Blue-cap, Blue-bonnet, 
Black-cap, Hick-wale, Belly-biter, Ox-eye, and the like. 
Their voices are scarcely adapted for singing us a song ; 
therefore we will sing one to them, and thus conclude this 
bit of ornithological gossip — 

The little TomtUI the litUe Tomtit 1 
What a Joyous bird is het 

And he loretli about In the sun to flit. 
And to peroli on the oroliard tree. 

When the shiny bnds begin to peep 

With his sharp twiUwU. and his shrill cftcfp-chrcp, 
« From mom till night *Us his to keep 

As busy, as bnsy can bo. 

The little Tttmonse t the little Titmouse t 

What a comical fallow is he I 
With his bead awry, and his half-dosed eye. 

As much OS to say * I see— 
I see tlie maggot within the green bud ; 
Yon cannot, although your sight may be g(K*d. 
I'm sharper than yon. for Vm searching lor lood. 

And I'm himgry vwy—cfm! due." 

Hie little Tomtit has a little black cap, 

And oh, such a twinkling eye ! 
And his tiny wings, they go flip-flap, 

As he utters his shrill, sharp cry ; 
And he looks as prond as an eagle can, 
That sits on a rock the sun to scan ; 
And he says to the gardener, * Come, my man. 

We ought to be frieods— you and 1 1 ' 

Bat the gardener Ukea not the Uttle Tomtit, 

For he sees the ground beneath 
With buds bestrewn, and he vows at noon 

Ere night to be liis death. 
But surely tills is a cruel speech. 
For a maggot hath eaten tlie heart of each t 
It the fatal shot should the poor bird ruach 

'TIS the innocent suffereth. 



LIFE-BOOK OF A LABOURER.* 
EasKiNB Nbalb, M.A., is rector of Kirton, Suffolk, and 
his * Life-Book of a Labourer * is a collection of sketches, 
embodying his experiences in his vocation, and contaiu- 
ing many of the reflections which those experiences have 
educed, llie excellent and graphic sketches, which beer 
to modest a coUeetive designation as the above, are not 
religious essays. Their toue and character are such, how- 
ever, as well become the works of a dergprman. The spirit 
of his moralising^ is as catholic as Christianity, and the 
subjects of his lucubrations are not in the least disfigured by 
sectarianism. He can stand humbly and reepecUully be- 
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side the tomb of Thomas Clarkson, and bless God for the 
labours of which that illustrious man was the instrument ; 
and he could walk twenty miles to behold the birthplace 
of Robert Hall) when refused a conveyance by bigots of 
his own commuiMOD, and although, at Arnsby, saluted with 
the bigotry of those who considered that the privilege of re- 
specting the memory of the oelebrated preacher was ex- 
clusively that oi Dissenters. 

Perhaps the most excellent of Mr Neale's excellent 
sketches is that entitled ' A Fastidious Parish.' It is 
merely a sketch, it is tmc, but it only wants filling up, 
action, and disposition, to render it a very splendid picture 
of a poor clergyman's experiencns. 

A FASTIDIOUS PARISH. 

* Ab a pariah, we have never yet knovm what an approach to una- 
nimity was.'— <Spe«A of the tx-Churchuxurdm qf ChHatc/ntrefC 

'Some men My that they wi!l not be taught by cler^Tmen, weak 
men like themselvea. I answer, that they are the five barley loaves 
and tMo small fishes— little, indeed, of themselves, but sufficient, 
by the blessing qf G<M>, to feed Jive thousand.'— Observati&nt by E. W. 

If ever a mild and gentle spirit — a spirit which breathed 
nothing but peace to all around it, tenanted a human form, 
it was enshrined within the earthly tabernacle of the care- 
worn and sorrow-bent Philip Heathbury. 

His had been a lot strangely chequered. Born to afflu- 
ence, and up to manhood in the possession of it, he found 
himself, in the decline of life, wholly dependent on the 
income of his living, which never amounted to a hundred 
a-year, in the most favourable seasons. 

Fond of children — after rearing a promising family to 
the very verge of numhood, he had Yhe angubh of feeling 
himself, in the evening of his existence, childless and 
alone. Devoted to retirement and yearning after peace, 
the poeition he coveted was that of pastor to some small 
rural population, in a secluded parish. Providence had 
so willed it, that his destiny was to preside over the spi- 
ritual interests of a jarring, noisy, gossiping market-town, 
where the society was composed of the most discordant 
materials, and where parties on all questions were balanced 
to the most excruciating nicety. 

* Like the Parisian capital, we have our coteries,' wa» 
the self-satisfied remark of a little noisy-tongued, paper- 
headed com- factor, who, with some command of language, 
enviable assurance, and a retentive memory, posses^ 
a most extraordinary facility for setting people by the ears, 
and might be styled the Mirabeau of Middie-Hinton. 

Poor dear Mr Heathbury ! I think I see him now, with 
his tall spare figure, placid face, and kind eye, presiding 
with the air of a martyr over a parish meeting, and in 
vain counselling peace to those whose life was one con- 
tinued warfare. He had but one defect — an utter in- 
ability to say * No.' He could not pronounce it. So de- 
sirous was he to cultivate feelings of amity with all around 
him — to be at peace with all— to be the friend of all, that 
the power of giving a refusal, of uttering a negative, seem- 
ed denied him. The penalty entailed upon him by this 
singular weakness was painfully oppressive. His task- 
masters were rigorous, and daily was it enforced. Still, 
his gentle temper, unvarying forbearance, and ready sym- 
pathy — his willingness to * rejoice with them that did re- 
joice, and to weep with those that wept,' won even upon 
the jarring, disunited, bickering flock which called him 
pastor. They observed his failing health, broken spirits, 
and sinking energies ; and, in a moment of unprecedented 
unanimity, proposed to give him a curate. This was the 
first burst of their generosity. 'Tis true they afterwards 
qualified their proposal with this ominous proviso, that 
' the parish was to be allowed some voice in the selection 
of the gentleman ' — in other words, to have a veto of the 
whole transaction. The guile of this amendment was not 
at first perceptible. Mr Heathbury acceded cheerfully to 
their suggestions ; thanked them with tears in his eyes 
for their. kind consideration; congratulated himself over 
and over again, that his latter years would be years of 
peace. Dear, good, infatuated old man, &om that moment 
his life was more embittered by disconl than ever. 

* How earnestly do I wish,' I have often heard him say, 



in the strife which disquieted his closing da3's, ^ that I ba4 
the means of retiring from duties to wluch I am pg longe r 
equal ; that I could betake mj'self to any belter, hmr. 
ever lowly, and there await my final changew But l bcr > 
is no superannuation ftmd in our professioB for the vew- 
out servant in the Great Master's vineyard. Were Z to 
retire from labour, what awaits me, save the cfaeeii€» 
shelter of a parii^h workhouse, or the precarious fwt anc^ 
of eleemotiynary contributions? No, I must strvggW^ 
till the Great Spirit above is pleased in merey to \ 
me.' 

Ah! they know not in high station the wret clwdiw i w 
which a poor clergyman eilenUy endures^ whose proleiei^ii-' 
al maintenance is at once inadequate to his wamte, 4b4 
derogatory to his calling. They know not bow compteteiy 
the meagreness of his temporal state unfits him Uft the 
effectual discharge of his varied duties; and bow tfa» 
anxieties of a life, which has no resources upou «bkb» 
under Providence, it can with calmness depeB<^ iinDerv«» 
his faculties for such a continued and strenuous devoti«B 
to his peculiar calling, which is essentially neeewaty to its 
proficiency and success. 

To a clergyman weighed down by a ceaseless MfUfrift 
with poverty, there must ever be wanting that ebeM&l 
and unburthened energy of mind by which alone be eaa 
attain to any excellency in the knowledge and distribudoa 
of divine things. He cannot, if under an absolute uneer- 
tainty of his daily bread, feel that absence of ali worldly 
anxiety from the heart, without which it is impoosible for 
the weakness of our fallen nature to give itself up wholfy 
to anything but a laborious endeavour to obtain the neces- 
saries of life. 

Alas! how unjustly in many cases is a poor derg^msn 
i udged 1 His hearers often visit him with severe oensure for 
having secular views — impute to him as a crime that be is 
guilty of undue devotion to the world, when he seeks to aug- 
ment his pittance from sources in the slightest degree foreign 
to his sacred calling — but are not they themselves to biaase? 
Are they not eriminal in the sight of God and mao, who, 
b^ withholding from the minister of the altar that provi- 
sion for the flesh which is meet and right for the station 
in whicli he stands, compel him to turn the cunent ef his 
thoughts from heaven to earth, and direct his efibite to 
the labour of securing his own temporary existence in this 
world, instead of working head, and heart, and seul, for 
their everlasting inheritance in the next ? 

But to trace the course of evento at Middie-Hinton. 

Mr Grayburn was the first gentlenMui appointed to the 
curacy under the new arrangement. He was a modest 
unassuming young man — plain in his dress— ^sinple in his 
manners — and devoted to his calling. For a few months aH 
was peace. But the calm did not last long. An efflncBt ' 
member of the congregation made the discovery that his . 
conduct was open to objection. * He was too much among | 
the poor! His discourses were far too wroplel These I 
was nothing in them that an educated mind could r^iab 1 
The graces of diction were utterly wanting. They eon- 
tained only the most obvious truths.' i 

The dismissal of Mr Gmybum was resolved i^Km. | 

The process by which this intended measure was ina« 
tured was curious. An indistinct growl against poor Gcsfy- 
bum from the immediate friends and retainers of the 
wealthy complainant was first audible at intervals. Thea 
the grumbling became more general. Next a private nteet* j 
ing of the maleoontents was convened, at ^i^iieh "atioof | 
resolutions * were agreed upon. This was foUoeed fay a 
deputation from the subscribers to the incumbent with an 
*■ expression of their sentiments.' They rang the ehsnges { 
boldly upon the word ' dissatisiaction ; ' and then — talked 
of ' withholding the supplies.' 

Mr Heathbury defended his colleague mildly and 
anxiously, but not firmly. Tears stood in his egres as he 
reluctantly admitted that * without their assistance be eoidd 
no longer avail himself of the indulgence of aeszate. If 
they were dissatisfied he deeply regretted it : he uras nwscs 
he was at their mercy.' 

The faltering tones in which the uDfOr dd nunr^^rsd 
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th ee u rwnarks, wooM have told apon the feelings of almo&t 
any fo e mM y save that to which th<>y were addressed. 
Tha def>atatioa peremptorily replied. Mr Heathbury Ib- 
tened in silenoe ; and after another feeble effort at remon- 
strsoiee, yielded to their caprice. The dismissal of Mr 
Gray bam was decided on. 

Hb place was ^applied by a Mr Wilmington* Mr Wil- 
ndAftoD was a young man of high spirit, good ftimily, and 
great attainments. He had taken honours at the unirer- 
sity ; and far from being content wi^ mere aondemio dis- 
Unction, continued the course he had early adopted of pa- 
tient reading and research. His ministerial efforts gSTe 
high promise of future excellence ; and the old'Tioar once 
■aeve indulged the hope that all parties would be satisfied. 
Confiding old man ! he was doomed to be speedily roused 
from hta day-dream t With the passing gossip, scandal, 
and party spirit which rsged in Middle^Hmton, Mr Wil- 
usingtan bad no feeling in common. The incessant inter- 
cfatAge of petty hostility he held in utter abborr^ite. Ab- 
aorbad in his owa pursuits, partly professional, partly per- 
sonal, the same sense of his own dignity which led him to 
loathe the tale of scandal effectually guarded him from all 
abroach to servility. He would neither cringe to the 
porae-^iffoud Mr Prance ; nor flatter his die-away daughter ; 
nnr carry news to the mischief-making Miss Martinson ; 
nor toadee the seaadal-lovrng dowager at the hall. He 
was ^eedily disoovered to be * a very otjectiooable peri* 
son.' * A change wis indispensable.* 

* We are not a university,' said Mr Whiff, a wealthy 
tofeaeconist who called himself one of the * landed interest,' 
and talked hurgely abont his ^estate' and the 'game bill * 
—the said estate being a little paddock of about the size 
of a widow's pocket-haadkerehief, and on which there was 
a funt and Tery indistinct tradition that a hare had 6nee 
been killed — ' we are not a university. I state this broadly 
aa a fact; and I defy contradiction-^yesl I defy eontra- 
dietion. We are a plain, hnmUe body of country pa- 
riahsoaevs. Yon see my drift, Mr Heathbury ?' 

*■ I confess I do not,' said the vicar, mildly. 

* We're poisoned.* 

*Poii«oned! Who is poisoned? When— n^iere-^ow?* 

* Tha parish, by your curate.' 

* Impossible ! What har he-done? * 

' Done I Why be*s— he's-^ve me the word, Martin- 
son? ay, that's it— he'a heterodox!* 

'Yea!' observed Mr Martmson, drawing himself up, 
and advancing with great dignity to the relief of his 
brother maleoontent, * the truth is too melancholy to be 
denied. Mr Wilmington's sermons are* too recondite. 
The poor have not the gospel preached to them. The 
Bibia in his bands is a sealed book. We must not,* — 
great esnphasis was laid here—' have a neologian any long- 
er in thispnlptt' 

Mr Wilmington heard of this interview and instantly 
formed bia pkma. He wi^ited on his anxious and afflicted 
superior, and, addressing him with the same affectionate 
dderenee which had chancterised his bearing'th^ughout, 
at onee tendered his resignation. 

'I am aware,' said he, 'of your peculiar position. I see 
I ahaU cause you embairassroent. Permit me at once to 
teranaate it by a hasty adieu.* 

The next tlmt took the field was a man of property, and 
to the poor one of the kindest and most liberal of bene- 
facto f a a Mr Meade. Possessing great animal spirits, a 
voioe of rate and singular melody, a fuqd of information 
on all subjects, and a very winning address, there was 
ssflMtfaing peculiarly attractive about Mr Meade, both in 
bia public and private capacity. 

' He mud please !* was the vicar's thankful confession 
at the ckise of a few weeks* acquaintance. 

And he did please — for a whila His sermons were very 
even and admirably delivered. His charities were liberal 
and most judiciously bestowed. His society as a com- 
panion was eagerly coveted. And he appeared to have 
made a permanent impression upon the good opinion of 
his fickle flock. But alas! how hollow are appearances I 
Mr Meade was a thorough churchman — a high church- 



man, if you will, in the proper and legitimate meaning of 
the terra — and he was at no pains to conceal it 

One Sunday — one most unlncky Sunday — as popr Mr 
Heathbury invariably described it — be laid his opinions 
before his flock in a most elabomte address on the excel- 
lencies of the Liturgy. The pseudo-churchmen were in- 
suntly in a bhuee. The Independents — and they formed 
a powerful body in Middle>Hinton — fimned the flame. A 
terrific outcry was raised. 'He is a papist! He has 
raised the Pmyer-book aboVe the Bible ! He should have 
lived in Laud's days! Away with him !* And away from 
this focus of strife Mr Monde very speedily hurried. But 
previous to his departui^e he preached a tremendous fare- 
well sermon — a sermon which drew tears from the eyes of 
many ; and called up all the blood in their body to the 
cheeks of not a few. ' It is unbearable,* said Mr Whiff to 
his daughter as he writhed in his pew ; ' it takes away 
all the breath in my body while I listen to him.* 

Of all the slaves who had bowed beneath the yoke of 
popular opinion in the little factious borough, none bad 
ever burst their bonds with the fire, force, and spirit of the 
vivacious Mr Meade. His successor was a Mr Hans 
Bowser — a very grave and saturnine-looking gentleman 
— who stood six feet two inches without his shoes, and 
appeared a very giant in divinity. Rumour was rife on 
the arrival of such an imposing- looking personage. Some 
said that be was a widower. Others that he had buried 
two wives. One party positively affirmed that he had for- 
meriy held a conmiission in the cavalry. Another quite as 
confidently asserted that he had commanded a troop of 
infantry. That his previous career had: been of a military 
cast, all agreed. Meanwhile he himself was anything but 
communicative. He spoke but seldom, and then very 
briefly. He listened, wholly unmoved, to the long and 
mournful detail which Mr Heathbury gave of the dis- 
tracted state of his difficult cure. 

' Be at peace, sir,' was his comment, ' I wUl never leave 
you till I have brought this -parish to its senses.' 

His auditor opened his eyes to their widest extent, and 
gazed upon the speaker in unfeigned amazement. 

' I believe — at least t do Hot think it pos»ible I can have 
heard ari|:ht You cannot have understood the — the — 
peculiarities of your appointment.' 

But with a smile which had more of sadness than even 
his former gravity, the stranger replied — * This at least 
have I learnt from my former prd.'^ession z to relinquish 
only with life a contested outpost — never voluntarily to 
recede from a position— ^nor lighdy to abandon a friend. 
Discipline must be restored.* 

' Discipline I ' cried the ojd pastor, more bewildered than 
ever — * dissipline ! Where ? * 

But his companion had relapsed into his usual state of 
taciturnity. 

To' others his language was as brief and pointed. Mr 
Prance, a retired horse-dealer, with a heavy purse and 
light headpiece, waited to propound * a grand scheme of 
preaching,' which should embrace all creeds and satisfy 
all parties. 

* I am quite persuaded,' said that worthy, ' that it is 
practicable .to devise some comprehensive scheme of d - 
vinity — that it is' possible to preach sermons upon a broad 
basi^— sermons which shall put an end to dissent, and in- 
clude Calvinist and Arminian, Baptist and Socinian, 
Churchman and Independent, and contain something suit- 
able .to the palate and agreeable tu the opinions of all. 
Does it not appear to you that kucIi a system formerly 
existed ; has been temporarily lost ; and may yet \ys 
found ? ' 

'Yes: in the moon.' 

And Mr Bowser gazed up into the inquirer's face with 
an air of the roost profound and deliberate gravity. 

Mr Prance took his liat and was off. 

The owner of the large estate, and representative of the 
landed interest, paid his respects to the new comer on the 
following morning. He brought with him 'a paper of 
suggestions for educating the children of all denominations 
together, leaving religion quite out of the matter as an 
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embunrttsidiig flpKfition. Give them ptenty of rewards— 
here and there good clothing, and an annual Ceaat, and 
onr Bchoot-room will be filled, Mr Bowser — filled to oir«r- 
flowing— filled to the rory threshold.* 
* Yes t with heathens.* 

His nerve and self-comoMuid were extraordinary. Of 
this he gave a memorable proof on his dibut at Hinton. 
His height has been already allodtd to ; and the contract 
which be formed in this, as well as in some other unim- 
portant respects, to his immolate predecessor, was irre- 
sistibly droit Mr Meade was a merry-looking, portly little 
man, far below the middle stature, who required in the 
pulpit the aid of three hassocks, to give him anything like 
command over the auditory he was addressing. These 
hassocks had been left, some said purposely, others de- 
clared accidentally— (those who know the Middle-Hinton- 
ites rather incline to the former opinion, for among them 
were many wags, and other Mauvais tujot^ devoted adher* 
euta of the late Mr Meade, and anything but captivated 
by the gravity of his successor) — just as their late lowly 
curate had been accustomed to use them. The gigantic 
Mr Bowser ascends the pulpit ; and imagining tlut all 
was en riyU and duly prepared for his reception, mounts, 
without a single misgiving, the pile of hassocks, and \^hen 
he drew himself up to his full height, the bewildered con- 
gregation observed, with astonishment, that his knees were 
nearly on a level with the red pulpit cushion 1 Without 
the slightest visible discomposure, Mr B. descended from 
his unnatural elevation, and endeavoured to put himself 
rather moi'c on a level with his people by removing the 
feopeifluous hassocks, and piling them against the pulpit- 
door. This arrangement completed, in a fiir more lowty 
attitude he began his sermon. Wanning with his sub- 
ject as he proceeded, and indulging, as was his wont, in 
a slight and sparing use of gesture, the hasp of the putpit- 
door yielded to the pressure from within ; and at one par- 
ticular burst of animation, just when he had uttered the 
words — * Behold and lo ! *— a ponderous hassock disengaged 
itself from its fellowB, and bumpity bump ! buropity bump ! 
bump! bump! boldiy banged its way down the pulpk- 
stairs ! The older, graver, and more staid portion of the 
assembly, retained with considerable effort their com- 
posure. As much cannot be affirmed of the younger. 
The features of Mr Bowser remained immoveable. Stilled 
by his manner, as much as by his subject, Xhh v^ole con- 
gregation had resumed the attitude of attentkm, when, at 
a frosh division of his t<^c, he uttered the words, ' And 
again.' As if obeyiog lum, the next haseoek followed its 
companion with cheerml slaority, and terminated its erring 
course only by a tliundering Intng against the squire's 
pew-door. The speaker calmly watched its progress, and 
then with adraurable self-posseesion resumed his subject. 
He had arrived at the concluding section. A few mo- 
ments and his first ministerial address would have closed. 
But previously he hud to say, * Once more !* At the word, 
the last hassock began its descent, and while it dropped 
slowly from step to step, as if willmg to prolong the con- 
fusion it caused, the muscles even of the oldest, and stern- 
est, and strictest in the assembly relaxed involuntarily 
into a smile. Mr Bowser looked grimly down into the 
aisle upon his tormentors, as if thankful no further inter- 
ruptions from them could await him, and, after a slight 
pause, concluded his address with features as composed, 
and voice as unfaltering as when he began. — *• He has the 
gravity of a judge,' said one. — ' He has the nerve of an 
old soldier,* said another. 

But there was a further ordeal through which ' the im- 
perturbable' had to pass, of a different, though scarcely 
leas trying description. 

To tliis little factious borough belonged no less than 
five * Friendly dubs;' which, though they were compobcd 
of members of almost every religious persuasion under 
heaven, were pleased annually to repair to the parish 
church on Whit-Monday, there to hear a sermon, spe- 
cially preached for their edification. A most thankless 
office had it proved for years. For as in these five friendly 
sucietieo— (rarely, by the way, was there such a scene of 



uproar witnessed ; or so much strifis, eontentien^ ilW^iS, 
crimination, and recriminatioii displayed, even atHiddla 

Hinton, as on the annual rendezvous of thees acoiariUe 
associations) — individuals were mingled of the aatet <«»- 
flietiug sentiments; what in the prMtcfaer *# •wpm m ■riii 1 4 
the creed of one, vas aoatheDEiatised at rank beraagr bj 
another. And so many were the fmn^tmm iitievedy and 
so freely was misconception indulged, and mistepceseata- 
tion circulated, that by the unfortunate offictattng clergy- 
man at Middle- Hinton, for the time being, Whit-lfoodsy 
was viewed as the darkest Monday in the calendar. 

Whitsu&tide approached, and theenvtafale appoiuttoeat 
of chaplain for the day was offraed ie the new eHMe. 
He accepted it at once, and delivered an addr«fea#f no » 
considerable length, llie moitt practised grumUeca were 
puzzled how to coudemn it. It dwelt ob the ae cesaity ef 
mdividual as well as natbnal repentance, and w 
anything they had ever heard before. Nor was tiie 
duct of Mr Bowser himself one whit less extraordk 
Contrary to all former precedeat, be aoeepted ^ha 
tion given him by the managers, and dined with Cbe m/t^ 
titude at the Blue Dragon ; proposed ' Proepenty to the 
Clubs,* in a very brief but sensible speech; retened 
thanks with considerable point, when his own lieakk had 
been given ; and contrived to quit them while they wei« 
in high good humour, and before the slightest apfiuaih 
could be perceived to tumult or disorder. 

These tactics were quite new, and the dubs, ia a me- 
ment of extraordinary good fellowship, resolved that the 
managers of each ftmd irhould in due form, as a depatataeiL, 
wait en the,Rev. Hans Bowser, to thank him Jbr his aooad 
scriptural and instructive sermon t and reqaest him to 
publish it as a memorihl of the proceedings ef the ^y, 
and with a view to their fiuther edification. He reacived 
them thus : — ' Gentlemen, I accede to your request vitfa 
peculiar satisfaction. The more so as I believe my ac- 
complished and mell-intentioned predecessor fell under 
your displeasure, for his cordidl admiration of. and mea- 
sureless attachment to, the litaigy of his cbnreii. I afmed 
at presenting you with a sermon drawn ahneet cniipely 
from the boundless reeourese of her servieea. I Lave 
succeeded ! That which you have gratified me bj com- 
mending^ — that which you have ebarecterised aa aauid, 
scriptural, and instructive, has been based entirelj opoa 
our church service for Ash Wednesday, and our Kiartyr 
service for the thirtieth of January. Thence faaa been 
derived whatever of value it posseesev. There an to bs 
found much of its argument, man^ of Hs exprsssiettf^ ai 
its unction. I state this to you without reserve, it nnj 
teach us that sometimes we condemn that with uliicfa ve 
are but imperfectly acquainted. It pioves U^ tm the hi- 
lacy of their objections, who assert that familUifity with 
this ritual only produces in the chuichmnn feehnga of ea» 
tiety and weariness. Again I thank you for the eompli- 
ment, and will cheerftiUy comply with the reqoRt it ia- 
vdves.* 

The rebuke was smart, but salutary. The pariah never 
rebelled from that hour! 

But to the venerable incumbent, his aseension-day— 
for to the good man death may so be called — wtM noC f$r 
distant. By slow and gentle advances the gloomy tyraat 
claimed him as hn own. When one of his friends ven- 
tured to remark how acceptable real prefenneot weuld 
have been : * So best,' he uttered, ' so best. Imnmn'iaUn 
temptations escaped — tremendous renpensibility unktteiwn.' 
He died as be had Hved, singularly peaceful and trin^ 

Ehant He ' wished to expire on the Sunday, for then,* 
e thought, ' heaven's doors «ere open, and during the 
period of service, for then there atcends to tiie mercjF- 
seat the melody of thanksgiving, (^fastened by the intes- 
sity of prayer.' The bells had rung in — the opensg 
hynm had ceased. ' My people are now engaged in our 
blessed and beautifhl service-— raise me that I may johi 
my prayers with theirs !* His wishes were obeyed. He 
clasped his thin pale hands, and strove wiA feeble cfltet 
to lift them towards heaven ; when a ray of brightness 
beamed in his dull 8unken.eye,^jmd^^snHle <ji indeserib- i 
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able bsppinett passed over the eare-worn pallid coauto- 
nanee, and in mo instant prayer was lost in praise. 

The ' Life-Book of a Laboarer ' ooatains some raey, ori- 
risal diil-ehat, and literary aiiocdotes : aud we bave no 
ioatt will endear its liberal and benevolent anthor to many 
hearts^ as well as fevourably reeoaunend his talents to 
the gtMMl pufaAio. 



A FIFTH BUNDLE OF BOOKS. 

BX OBOKOB OlLViLLAN. 

Aaaw boskle we to oar task. And, first, of several pro- 
dsolioBS which faavs naohsd as since oar Foarth Bandle 
wsspeiuisd. 

Asapisot critio is the ^ AthensMim ' has lately c hri stened 
08 * Wsridljr Wiseman' and * Praise-all' One nickname at 
a tins, we think, is suffideni (otherwise we might have 
oaUed hin <Ill-wiir and <Pr«jodice'); bat as the first 
was so siBpidly onlike as, we soppose that the writer was 
obligsd t» add a second eqnally inapplicable. If he doubts 
this, lei him send as, as contribations to oar Sixth Bandle^ 
kit wxitiasB, and wait the resalk Oar bandies, at least, 
hateMver been deficient in common jostioe; and even as 
to other qoaUties, we are not aAaid to pit them against 
tbe dry and sapless eritiqaes of the * Athenteam,' where 
ilUsnpcr, spite, and mean jealoasj are mistaken for 
honesty and troth; and the dique connected with which 
are^ as a whi^ destitate alike of insight, heart, and en- 
thusiasm. 

Ihs *Oharch a Banqoeting-hoase' is the production of 
a very amiable, diligent, and promising minister of tbe 
Free ^arch of ScoUand. It is pleasingly and sweetly 
written, breathes a fine tenderness of spirit, and the two 
addrcBses it contains must have told with great efEeoiooa 
eommmiion-day. 

Mr Aieiander Maclagan sends as his * Sammer Sketches.' 
We have already spoken Ikvoarably of this aufthor. He 
has nnqoestionably an eye of his own, both (or Scottish 
natnre and Seottisb life. Those recent sketches are eqoal 
or soperior to Ins former. We have been delighted espe- 
eiaUy with his * Bloontain Spring/ and his ' Sonriae from 
Aithor^ Seat' The fermer is sweet, natoral, coel, and 
nAeaUng as its sul]>}ect The second is bold, animated, 
and copes worthily with tbe fine theme. 

Ihe^eiv. W. Linwood sends his * Unwritten Poetry,' the 
sabstanee of two lectares, both written in a glowing style 
and a beautiful spirit There are occasional traces of juve- 
nility of tasto in the style, but this will leave him as he 
goes ook and gets warm in the harness. His lectares are 
fell of uncommon promise, and show a sincere, enthusias- 
tic, md amiable nature, as well as much ability. 

* Peter Plough's Letters to Lord Kinnaird are admi- 
rably written. Without entering on their subject matter, 
vhidi is totally out of our province, we have seldom wit- 
nessed a mere complete^ unanswerable, and smashing ex- 
posure than this. Feeble busybodies, who interfere with 
subieets of which they know liule or nothing, deserve all 
the indignity which an honest and powerfiil pen can confer 
upon ^m. We know who the author of these very re- 
freshing letters is, but, without betraying his secret, we 
take the liberty of saying, that out of the columns of the 

* Tiaics,' there exSste no more vigorous, acute, and trench- 
ant new^)aper writer than he. Indeed, we wonder the 

* Times' hMB not ere this feund him oat, and made him a 
conductor to its ' thunder.' 

Mr Ramsay's * Lectares on the Revelation' constitoto a 
sensible and dear statement of his views on that myste- 
rious Apocalypse, which, like Cosmogony in the * Vicar of 
Wakefield,' has * puzsled all ages.' Mr B.'s great defect is 
not baring read up to the present state of information as 
to that Ix^k^he seems, for instance, quite unaware of the 
existence of Elliott's * Horsd Apocalyptice'—but the work 
is highly crediuble to his indostry and talents, is lumi- 
noosly and ably written, and proves him a most respect- 
able minister of the United Presbyterian Church. 

* Thoughte from the Inner Circle ' comes principally ftmn 
the pea ef an old opponent of ours, Mr Langferd of Birming- 



ham, who, a year or two ago, answered, in a very respect- 
fbl manner, our strictures on Qeorge Dawson. These 
poems (not indeed entirely composed by him, for Uiere is, 
at least, one other hand in the medley) show rather ear- 
nestness of spirit than weight of matter or brilliance of 
genius. They contain, however, fine lines and thoughts, 
and evince talent, sincerity, benevolence, and heart We 
are ahnoet disposed to think somewhat better of Dawson's 
teaching from those 'first firuite of his ministnr,' the 
* Thoughte from the Inner Circle;' only, we would warn 
the auUiors against the crying shi of the age — imitetion. 
Let them bum their Tennyson, and look into their own 
hearts. 

< The Christian Sabbath,' by John Hunter, is a deer, 
comprehensive, pleasing, and impressive discourse— the 
more creditable as ito author is entirely self-taught 

We have received three numbers of the * Aberdeen Uni- 
versities Magasine' — a productioD of very feir merit — 
learned, with less of the immature and jovenile than sach 
productions usoally contein. Ito editors are tolerably 
*fer north,' as their notices of 'Festus' and Carlyle's 
< Sartor Resartue,' among others, evince. We wish them 
Ood-epeed in their eariy literary aspirations. * The Rural 
Bcho,' fh>m the same shire, is a much inferior production. 
Why should ito writers throw away their time and talento 
in fiunt imitotions of the 'Spectator' and < Rambler t' 
Have they ever rubbed their eyes since childhood ? 

The three last books on our present list demand fer more 
attention than we have time or space to afford. Tbe first 
is the * Great Redemption,' by Mr Leask, of whom we have 
already spoken in the LfsraucTOB. The design of this 
very excellent work is not so much to cast any new light 
upon any one t<^ic in tbeolc^, as it is to fumfoh a logical 
and perspicuous compendinm of the whole subject And 
certainly, in this point of riew, Mr L, has eompletoly suc- 
ceeded. HiB work may be called the * creed of a moderato 
Calvinist' It is not a crush of ill-cemented parts— it is a 
regular and beaudfril wholes admirably condensed, starred 
richly with Scripture, and sprinkled modestly with the 
flowers of a fine fency. There is no riot, there is no pro- 
fusion, there is perhaps not much pure originality ; but 
there are restrain^ succinctness, point system, and often 
elegance approaching to beauty. Mr Ia, views the * Qreat 
Redemption' under the varied views of * antiquity,' < sove- 
reignty,' * completeness,' * adaptation,' * freeness,' * efficacy,' 
' design.' The eighth and laist chapter is much the most 
interesting and eloquent As he touches on the second 
advent, the future glory of the Church, the innumerable 
hoste c^ the saved, he breaks the trammels of system, and 
bursto away into fine leaps of enthusiasm. We think, how- 
ever, that he might have spoken out more broadly on the 
pre-millennial advent Surely the time has gone by when 
that view durst be branded by any Church as a heresy. 
And we confess that we do not very clearly apprehend his 
meaning when he speaks of the * new heavens and the new 
earth.' Does he consider them distinct alike fh>m the mil- 
lennial and celestial stotesT If so, where is his evidence 
in Scripture? He says, indeed, that the description of 
them fellows that of the general judgment; but do not 
roost Millenarians conceive that the judgment is to pre- 
cede the millennial rest T Altogether, this work establishes 
Mr L.'s repatotion as a theologian, and as a chasto and 
animated writer. We quoto one passage on the present 
state of philosophy : * Philosophy has spread out no cover- 
ing for the exposed, has paved no highway for the pilgrim, 
has arched no bridge across the yawning chasm. She is 
no guide of the blind, for she herself is confessedly kxtt in 
the mazes of doubt and uncertainty. Her voice is many- 
tongued, her directions are contradictory, her theorems 
are guesses, her fecte are hypotheticiU. Her labour is in 
the fires, and the light she yields, while discoloured and 
unsteady, is effectual only to the extent of making the 
darkness visible. She has evidently received no new com- 
mission, except it be <mcs ogam to certtfy to humcmitjf 
thcU she canmot Mp U, Her first principles reouire ante- 
cedents. Her deepest researches acratoh but the surface 
of the soil, which is suppf^^^^^o^o^^L t^e J^edy for 
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human wo. Her experimtnts tend only to irritate the suf- 
ferer. Qer prescriptions, couched in modern phrase, are 
but the ancient compounds which partially conceal the 
symptoms, while they undermine the system. Her mental 
worship is but the arator of an old idolatry ; and her mo- 
dem pantheism is just the resurrection of rabble deities, 
which have been buried in oblivion for two thousand years.* 
(To this we demur. Pantheism and polytheism are surely 
quite distinct. Ovid and Spinosa did not hold exactly the 
same creed.) * Philosophy can work no deliverance in the 
earth. It has not infused new life into a paralysed world ; 
it has not redeemed mind from either ignorance or super- 
stition ; it has not removed the huge deformities of society ; 
it has not cemented the rents and fissures of the social 
fabric; it has not healed the breach, nor leaped into the 
gulph, nor stayed the plague, and we are sure it never can.' 
This is excellent writing, but not perhi^s a fair statement 
of the case. The philosopher might easily retort by say^ 
ing. Has religion as yet healed the breach, stayed the 
plague 7 &c., by contending that philosophy is confessedly 
in her infancy, and that she is in the present day seeking 
for an alliance with religion, if she only knew how to get 
it effected. 

Edward Miall, of the ' Nonconformist,' is one of the most 
honest, straightforward, and sturdy of modern men. When 
we first saw and heard him, -we said internally, This is the 
third man we have ever seen who comes up to our ideal of 
an earnest, man, one filled and devoured with the fire of 
purpose; the other two having been Thomas Oarlyle and 
poor M^Cheyne. How Hke, yet how different, the three 
men ! M'Cheyne's one desire was to save souls by preach- 
ing and practising the highest Calvinism ; and although he 
spent his last sermon in denouncing^ sermon of ours, and 
although his views of tbe'chamicter of the Most High, ex- 
pressed in that same sermon, were little else than UBKBLOVi, 
yet we are free to confess him one of the sincerest and best, 
albeit narrowest, of men. As Mirabeau said of Robespierre, 
* That man will yet go far ; he believes every word he says.' 
M'Cheyne believed and felt every word he said. Thomas 
Carlyle's purpose is to inculcate a wide and new Protes- 
tantism, and every new work of his comes down with the 
noise and emphasis of tk protesting shHling. Miall's object 
is to make our present form of Protestantism once more a 
living thing, by conforming it not to the fiishion but to the 
spirit of the age. In their very personnel there seemed a 
certain resembUnce. A grav^ if not gloomy, cast of coun- 
tenance, a firmness of determination, an aspect of constant 
thoughtfblness, betrayed the flame of zeal which was with 
more or less intensity burning within. In MK/heyne's 
case, the fuel of the fire was sentimental fnnoy ; in Miall's, 
strong intellect; in Carlyle's, genius; but in all, moral 
purpose was felt to be the mastering power. Minll has 
much of the air of an old commonwealth -man, added to 
the enlightenment and progressive spirit of the present 
day. He has been called a one-idead man, but this is a 
mistake, springing simply firom the fact that he has, firom 
among many, selected one or two monster grievances, and 
fought against them with all his soul, and heart, and mind, 
and strength. He is a fearless yet reverent thinker, a 
vigorous and manly writer, devout without cant, earnest 
without fitnaticism, and eloquent without declamation. He 
feels more than most men the eyils which are at present 
infesting the church. He lays them bare with a stem and 
unflinching anatomy, and then advises remedies which, if 
they do not» in our judgment, fally meet the urgency of 
the case, are certainly proposed in good faith, and are 
worthy of attention, if not of acceptance. Our principal 
objection, however, to his * British Churches' is, that while 
he enlarges to great purpose on the disease, he heals it but 
slightly. We thoroughly coincide with almost every word 
of the first seven chapters. They are full of weighty, me- 
morable, and melancholy trath. We admire exceedingly 
his illustrations of the aristocratic sentiment, the profes- 
sional sentiment, and partA of his chapter on social and 
political hiudrances to the success of the churches. We 
like better still his remarks in the third chapter, on * the 
substitution of law for love as the spirit of Christianity.' 



By a curious coincidence, we had said a year ago, is i 
paper on Longfellow, * Love, not law, shall one day lead 
the great dance of human life.' How happy we were ts 
find our views corroborated by such an auUiority as Mr 
Miall's. The Christian, he beautifully says, is not bousd 
by any law to virtue; he is upon honour to Ood. Bokwc 
miss, even in this part of the lectures, a chapter os die fol- 
lowing most important topic — 'the secret scepdiasm of 
modem Christians.' We suggest this as a desideratiim is 
be filled up in an after edition ; and, as we h^ve said, his 
remedies are not so broad or deep as the disease. We are 
astonished that he lays so much stress upon his proposed 
alterations in the form of pulpits and churches — tiiis paltry 
reform he should have left to George Dawson ; or ti^t lit 
names a mere financial arrangement, such as that of the 
churches maintainmg their own poor, as an important aH 
to revival. Nor have we much fiuth in what he saya abo^ 
the * extension of the gift of teaching' among the laymen 
of the Church. We have already too mudi teaefaing a^ 
itching to tench among that class ; would we h^ more of 
the desire and the docility to leam I Contrary to Mr H.'i 
views, we are convinced that the evil is beyond the skill 
of man, and are waiting with patience and expectancy for 
that supernatural impulse to our bemired ohariot-wfaeeis, 
which is at once deeply deairable, and nearly dite. All 
honour, however, to the ' Nonconformist^ Ibr his bold, 
honest,- aitd able expos^ of our present evil pli^t It is a 
book which cannot be perused without mudi pain, modi 
pleasure, and more profit 

Dr Davidson's * bitroduotion to the New Testament,' 
traverses a very wide and most interesting field. It is a new 
and elaborate argument for tbe credibility of the Chspeb, 
and other books of the New Testament, aooommod^ed to 
the present state of that absorbing controversy. The pohiti 
of discussion it embraces are so numerous that we cannot 
tonch on them. But we are bound to testify onr approba- 
tion of the ability of the workmanship, the diligence of tbe 
research, the abundance of the wealth of learain^ and 
above all the candour and calmness of spirit, distingui^ 
ing the two volumes. Dr Davidson has, as usual, sufiiered 
for his fkimess. One party accuse him of unsoundness oa 
the doctrine of inspiration, althongh we must say that his 
views on that subject seem to us the only views wbieh any 
man* of sense and honesty in the present day can entertain. 
Another class accuse him of * beg^ng the question,' of frlse 
reasoning, and bold assumption, but we confess that we 
have not been able to find specimens of any such nanghtj 
things in his volumes. They seem to us eminently and 
almost criminally candid. You see an honest and truth- 
loving man patiently plodding his way throng a miss of 
evidence, and never or seldom thinking of the results ia 
w hich his researches may terminate, or the theological tenets 
which they may afli^t Strauss he does not denounce ts 
a monster, but calmly confronts and answers as a nun. 
His work has deeply interested and somewhat saddened 
us. To find that-'beautiftil narrative of the Oospelsi, on 
which fh)m childhood we had reposed as on the &itlrflsl* 
ness of nature, subjected to the most trying scrutiny, and 
at last *■ saved so as by fire,' and that dear fiioe otJtsVt 
which had seemed distinct to us as the moon in tbe bet- 
vens, snatched with difficulty f^om the abyss of the mythie 
hypothesis, is very humbling and very distressing. Bat 
blessed be God, the one is saved and the other it snatched. 
The sun is not a mere mote in our eye ; the moon is not s 
mere film over a distempered vision. In spite of Strauss, I 
Jesus is, Jesus lives, Jesus reigns, Jesus shall yet descend 
from heaven, and every eye shall see him, and tftjv also 
that pierced him, and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him. Even so. Amen. 



WATERLOO, THIRTY YEARS AFTEft 

THE BATTLE. 

CHAP. in. 

It is from the top of the Mount of the Lion that the 
guide acquits himself of the most essential part of bii 
duties.' With his hand stretched towarda^e bori2QO,he 
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bdioites the various points occupied by the different corps 
thai were present st the battle, ihe spots wfa^re the most 
bloo4jf episodes of the day took place, the farms, the ra- 
rines, the hamlets, the lines, and heights that were taken 
aod re- taken so often by the French and the Allies. The 
Bceoes which they recount provoko in them no feelings now. 
Tbey hare followed the example of beautiful nature which 
lies before them, and which has covered over the dead 
vith the green mantle of her peace. 

' Listen/ say they; *here, in this dump of trees, fell 
Geoexal Ponsonby, mortally wounded. In front, where 
the wind is shaking the corn, Picton, another English 
general, was killed, in oouuuanding the last grand charge 
UDOQ the French. Below, on the other side of the road, 
where you see that white smoke rising, the Imperial 
Guaril were repulsed ; and the Prince of Orange was 
wuua<le4 in crossing that ravine. Between those mowers 
«bo are sleeping, and the flock of sheep which descends 
the low road, the Duke of Wellington, despairing, believ- 
ing for tlie third or fourth time that the battle was lost, 
stood enclosed in the centre of a solid square. More dis- 
tant, between the road to Nivelles and the road to Genappe, 
joa will perceive a group of liMle gardens, which sink and 
rise again into mounds ; it was from that spot that Napo- 
leon watched the operations of the fight. And it was by 
the grand wood beyond La Haye that the Prussians, under 
Buluw, attacked the French commanded by the Count 
Lobao.* 

Often these explanations are discoursed by the guides 
to three different parties, at the sime point and tJie same 
nxxsent, in three different tongues — to the Frenchman, 
the englishman, and the German, who are then upon the 
most pacific and friendly terms. It has been remarked, 
ami the observation has its own value, that the subjects 
of nations who did not take an effective part in the battle 
of Waterloo can be distinguished and classified, from the 
rnnpathies which they express. The Russians, with few 
exceptions, range themselves on the side of the English and 
Germans ; whilst the Danes, Swedes, Spaniards, Italians^ 
Portuguese, and the people of the two Americas, pronounce 
(or France. It will be seen that the French carry away 
more than the balance of sympathy. The southern na- 
tions are especially strong in their demonstrations in favour 
of Napoleon. I saw an American boy, remarkable for the 
beauty of his person^ raise himself upon his little trembling 
Ccet, and spit in the direction of the unfortunate lion of 
M. Cockerill ; then, mounting on the third step, he cried 
sereral times in Spanish, at the same time waving his 
pocket-handk«*rchieir, ' In the name of Havana^ my dear 
country, hurrah for Napoleon!' 

When the French army, on their wfty to the siege of 
Antwerp, passed the foot of the Mound, they discovered 
so lively a sentiment of grief and wounded pride, that they 
resolred to hurl the insolent lion from its place. In the 
twinkle of aa eye the ladders were placed against the 
pedestal by the young soldiers, who saw in this monument 
an outrage upon the memory of their fathers, and the work 
of demolition had commenced. All the young men of the 
atmy cheered and applauded with both voice and hands. 
Manbal Gerard, however,- one of the old Waterloo gene- 
nlt, prevented this act of patriotic vivacity. The men 
obej«d him, and left the lion standing ; but before they 
ptrted from it, tbey saluted it with several volleys of mus- 
ketry, the marks of which are still seen round its month ; 
ud, in order to disgrace it the more in the eyes of posts • 
rity, the^ chipped a piece off its tail. At the foot of the 
Hound, m a cabin open to all the winds that blow, a keeper 
pKsents to those who have descended a register, in wlrich 
they are invited to write their names, their country^ and 
their profession. 

On leaving the Mound of the Lion, I wished to see 
Boae other places, no less celebrated in the feats of that 
horrible day, so 1 took the road of Haye Sainte and of 
the Chateaa d^IIoogoumont, which are not very distant 
&«n one aaotber. In 1815, the farmhouse and chateau 
, *«re imitedy and surrounded by a wood, which does ^ot 
I now exist. The ground has been cleared, and is aown 



with wheat, oats, and lint. In looking at these beautiful 
fields, covered by a luxuriant vegetation, it required the 
affirmation of my readings to persuade me that that space 
surrounding the farmhouse and chateau bad borne the 
bloody corpses of so many men. During more than fonr 
hours, the balls and bullets mowed down, without relaxa- 
tion, thousands of Frenchmen and EngUshmen ; and, to 
crown all, fire consumed the chateau, and the wounded 
men of both nations perished in the flames. About mid- 
day, nothing eontd be seen save the black clouds obFcur- 
ing the faoe of heaven, a bloody stain upon the ground, 
and the bony timber- work of the chateau rising between 
those two phenomena like a gigantic skeleton. La Haye 
Sainte has been probably several times repaired since 
1815. It is a farmlieuse, in the fall simplieity of the 
term, and one whieh cannot compare with those of France 
for the richness of its dependencies. When I entered the 
yard, several ducks were sporting in a pond, and a little 
fair-haired ehiid, almost ndced, was teasing a great bhick 
dog with an osier wand. My presence in that lonely ha- 
bitation soon drew the attention of the dog, and he barked 
loudly at me. Uis salutation attracted the notice of a lad 
who- was standing at the threshold of the stable-door, of a 
young woman who appeared at that of the dairy, which 
was framed with a mass of foliage ; and under the vault 
of a cart-shed I saw a very old man, with a cotton bonnet 
on his head, a pipe in his mouth, and sharpening a scythe 
with a stone. After the usual salutations, I said to the 
stableman, * Well, my brave fellow, this is the farm of 
Haye Sainte?' 

* Yes, sir.' 

' It is here that the battle raged fiercely ?' 
' Yes, last year, for the Kermesse.* 
' I speak to >*ou of Waterloo,' said I. 

* Waterloo is down below, sir; you have mistaken the 
way,' was his answer. 

' I know where Waterloo is, but I speak to ^h>u of the 
4)aUle.' 

* Last year, for the Kermesse ? * he replied, looking 
steadily at me. 

< No ; of the battle of Waterloow* 

' Oh, yon will find Waterloo near to Mont St Jean ; you 
are far off the way.' 

Seeing that I did not understand him, and renouncing 
the idea of making me comprehend what seemed so in- 
comprehensible, the man pointed to the young dairywo- 
man, and I went -to her. 

< Madame,* said I, ' althongh yon are too young to re- 
collect the battle of Waterloo, still you have doubtless 
often heard others speak of the massacres committed then 
at this farm?' 

*• Yes, sir ; I have often heard my father speak of them, 
whom you see sharpening the scythe there, under the 
shed.' 

* Yon cannot tell what positions the English occupied 
in the farm ?' 

* No, sir; but my father can, I fancy.* 

'Thank you, madaroe,' said I, and turned away to- 
wards the old man. 

The woman recalled me for a ntoment, and said, * Sir, 
my farher is very deaf. I am afraid he will not bear you.* 

* Monsienr,* cried I, in a manner to prove that 1 had 
profited by the daughter's intimation, ' what do you know 
of the combat that was so hotly contested here ?* 

' Here!* he exclaimed, looking up. 

* Yes, here!* I bhouted. 

* In what time?* 
'In 1815.' 

< In 1815? No, not in 1815,* he answered. 

* How not ?' cried I. 

' I tell you, that in 1815 I was not here,* he replied; 
* I was in Frise.* 
' But do yon know nothing about it, then ?' 
' About what? — about Frise?' he asked, sharply. 

* No ; about Haye Sainte, where we now are — where I 
speak to yon at this moment ; tr^' and recall your memory 
of what was done here.' C^ r^r^r^}^ 
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Tlie okl pe&MUit locked at um witb a dear eye, and 
with tlio air of a man who did not undexntaiid aie, and 
4hau iM said U> me, * Yoa will probably get aome news 
down below there.* 

I alnted the honeflt old man, wishing him, in the man- 
ner of Feneleo, a oontinuation of that oahu existenoe 
which bad kept him ignorant until now of the crueltieii 
ezeroiMd by war, upon the spot where he now smoked his 
pipe and sharpened his scythe. There was nobody else 
for me to inquire at, save the child and the dog. I dared 
not interrogttte them, altlioogh they might haye replied 
more intelligently than the others. Would that the gene- 
ral world m ISiQ thought as httle of Waterloo as they do 
at Haye Sainte! I ought to add hsre, that ray guide 
assured me that tlie people whom I addressed were not 
the masters of Haye Sainte, but a family of haymakers — 
a class who are numerous in Bel^um. They come every 
harvest, and hue themselves during the time of haymak- 
ing, and then return to their owu country when harvest is 
over. 

The Cliateau of Hougoumont, to which I went imme- 
diately on leaving Haye Sainte, still looks desoUte and 
ruinous. It remains pretty much what it was after the 
fire. It has never been a very remarkable place, despite 
of the amtiitious title of chateau, with which it is honoured. 
Less damaged than the chateau, the (arnihouse of Hon- 
goumout is. still habitable, although it had not many inha- 
bitants when I introduced myself to it The exterior wall 
which enclosed both the farmhouse and chateau has never 
been repaired since the battle of Waterloo — since the sad 
morning when that wall, at first so silent and inoffensive 
in appearance, suddenly became a gallery of homicidal 
musket- holes. Those embrasures still remain. In the 
holes which vomited a hurricane of balls upon the French, 
and mowed them down so suddenly, I have seen, living in 
perfect security, beautiful lizards lying amongst lichen, 
curtailed with moas and white roses. It is well Iniowu that 
Napoleon, when he saw his forces paralysed at this part 
of his line, cried, * Several cannon, eight bomb-mortars, 
and it is finished.* He was obeyed, and in an instant the 
yells of the wounded and dying mingled with the roaring 
of the conflagration, aud then shortly afterwards Hougou- 
muut was finished. 

It was about three o^clock when I entered this tragic 
and historical spot. There was nobody in the outer court 
to notice me. The people of the farm are in the fields, 
thought I, and I advanced towards the main body of the 
builduig, constructed to the right of tlie chateau. I then 
heard a murmur of voices. I advanced still further, and 
found myself at last in an immense barn full of fodder, of 
which the doors had been left half open, and to which the 
farm-servants had retired from the heat of the sun. Here 
they maintained a dreadfully loud dispute ; shonting, yell- 
ing, aud swearing in Flemish, with their great twisted 
mouths, their upturned noses, and their beer-coloured 
complexions— characteristics peculiar to them, and which 
have not left them since the days of Teniers and Van 
Ostade. I had fallen upon a picture of the Dutch school 
of natural grandeur. Nothing was awanting — ^neither the 
short pipes, nor the glasses beside them, nor the pots of 
beer, nor even the bonnet falling over the brow ana rest- 
ing upon the ear. All these accessories were marvellously 
strengthened by the local colour, and the subject was 
completed by a quarrel. I could not at first imderstaod 
what all this uproar meant, but after several efforts of 
thought and some attention, I finished by guessing. Two 
cages were placed opposite to each other, upon a high 
beam, and in each of these cages were two canaries of a 
yery beautiful species, with long bodies, pale yellow plu- 
mage, but far more slender than are the ordinary kinds of 
tills beautiful bird. Everybody knows the passion for 
tulips that reigns in the Netherlands. The passion for 
canaries is pushed even to a greater length amongst tlie 
Belgians, who continue in the right line of the Dutch. 
They pay a prodigious attention to the lyrical education 
of thu»ti poor bij^, too prodigious for the poor birds, to 
luy seuae. Instead of singing the airs which God had 



taught them, they are obliged to smg airs of Belguui 
mance, airs of songs, and even opera airai The more | 
they can sing, the higher is their price. Our f*Jeia 
boors were roaring and vociferating about the pom-ers 
the poor unfortunate birds, and arguing about the nam 
of airs they each could sing. The solution of the probj 
depended upon each party listening, and counting the i 
of each bird according as it sung theui. This operad 
so very simple in reality, bad become altogether imi 
sible from the passion, anger, and partiality, which ^ 
changed thb competition into a combat. The umpire^ 
one side had declared that one of the canaries had m 
three more tunes than the other umpires would allow; i 
again deohured that their favourite had surpassed its t\ 
by four airs. They yelled, they threatened, and ej 
struck at one another. Thry sought to make '^Mj^ 
begin to sing again ; but after having recommei^^atj 
ay, twenty times, the unfortunate warbleia neither wcj 
nor could utter a note. Then the hard-hearted FWzuia 
in order to force them to sing, whistled in a manuei 
deafen the little delicate birds, shook them YioIentJy! 
their cages, and struck them under the bills with eh^ 
little wands. Think of Duiirez obl'ged to sing his gn 
air of * La Favorite' twenty times foilowin,^, under ^ 
points of the bayonets of his audience ! These poor cana r 
trembled with affright. They hid their heads under thi 
wings, their feathers fluttered, and at last they fell on I 
bottoms of their cages in convulsions. Teats started u 
my eyes at this brutal spectacle, and I turned awajr. 
had tarried too k>ng, for night was now advancing, &n^ 
hastened back to Mont St Jeau, taking a long circuit 
my rente, and at hut I passed before the farmhouse 
Belle Alliance. I stood for a moment to look upon ti 
root, where so many of the stirring incidents of ih&t (a\ 
day had occurred thirtv-four years before. The sun w 
setting now, as it did when Napoleon, drawing up ^ 
horse, gazed at it sinking like the blaze of his own gkii 
The Duke of Wellington aud Blucher embraced ca| 
other in one of the rooms of that mean farmhouse, jij 
about this hour, for then the battle was over. 

' To Mont St Jean— to Mont St JeanP cried I to ^ 
guide. 

* Do you not wish to enter the fannhouse?' said he. 

' No,' was my response. 

I arrived at the Hotel of Mont St Jean, exhausted wi^ 
fatigue and emotion. Ten minutes afterwards, I wa^ ^ 
my way to Brussels. And the Englishwoman ? I forgj 
to ask what had become of her. 



THE CARPENTER'S WIDOW; 

OR, THIALS IN HUMBLE LlfE. 

CHAP. VII. 

FiVK weeks had elapsed since Bessy had been snatcbcj 
from her happy home — only five wedts ; but what au ag 
it had appeared to her and to her friends! This ki^ 
stroke of affliction had effected a grievous change in pM 
Mrs Williams. In the last calamitv which had befalkj 
her, she soon became calm and resigned ; but now ib 
awful uncertainty respectuig the fate of her child ke}j 
her mind in constant agitation, and she sometimes feare^ 
she should lose her season. Strange thoughts aud,£eeliDg| 
came into her mind at times, but it was co wonder, vbti 
the sleepless nights and anxious days which she paasc<l 
were recollected. She had shed no tears since Besi^ m 
missed ; it seemed as if the fountain of her tears vU 
dried up. Often as they had flowed during this last year, 
there was not one left now to moisten her aching eyesi 
But if she could not weep, Tom often did, for he oou)<i 
never look at his mother without his eyes filling wiih 
tears. Her grief was not noisy, but an attentive observtf 
could see by her countenance what her sufferings a-eie, 
and what Uiey must have been. This thought passed: 
through Tom's mind as he sat looking at her at break&6t 
on the Sunday morning after Bessy h^ effected her een\* 
from Molly's guardianship. He faiad finished hia meal, but 
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I mnt1ier*H cup of coffee still stood nntastcd, and she oti 
latently lost in reverie, gazing into the fire. 
^Mother, dear,' cried he at len^, *do eat something 
pray, dot I'm sore something will happen to yon^ tf 
Q po withont steep and food as yon do.' 
^ Wlmt do yon mean will happen, child ?' said she, 
irting, and passing her hand over her fbrehead. 
* I Toean you will take ill, and leave me too,' said the 
or boy, with some difficulty ooatroUing his emotion. 
His mother soothed him, and tried to take something to 
tisfy liim. Her appetite was not very good just now, 
e said, but she hoped it would improve by and by. Then 
le got up and busied herself about clearing away the 
^eaUast thihgs, and putting the little apartment in order. 
Ujwas as scmpulonnly clean and nice as ever it had been ; 
l7-V^o ** **®' thouffhts were far away, the inflnenee of 
ng hamt prevented Mrs Williams frcim negleetii^ the 
bra of deanlineas and order. Tom gave a helping hand, 
iid they had nearly finished when a knock was heard at 
le door, and Sally appeared. 

* Are yon not for school this morning, Sally ?' inquired 
trs Williams. 

. * Mother cnuld not spare roe in time,' answered the 
Irl. ^ and I have come to see if I can help you a bit' 

* Why, thank you, dear ; I have nothing for yon to do,' 
^ Mn Williams; < Tom and I have put all to rights 

' Well, then, I'll go with Tom to ehnrdi, if he is going,' 
lid Sallv. 

* Do, dear ; and it's time you both got ready. Go, Tom.' 
I ' Wont yon go to-day, mother ?' asked Tom, wistfully. 

She shook her head. *■ Not to-day, dear. Soon, per- 
aM, but not to-day — not just yet.' 
The children were soon dnwsed, and, when she had 
ratched them depart, Mrs WSUiaras put on her own dean 
ip and gown, draw the Bible from its shelf, placed it on 
be table before her, and seated herself. She tried to 
ead, but she could not. Although her eyes were fixed 
b the page, her thoughts were far away ; and at last she 
losed the book, and abandoned herself without restraint 
b her painftil reflectiona 
' If I could but see her dead,' she muttered to hersdf— 
Uid to rest beside her father, I conld bear to lose her ; 
nt who knows what she may be soffering now !' and, 
lung afresh by the agony of the idea, the poor woman 
t>Re, and walked for some minutes with hurried steps 
ibout the Rttle room. After a while she became more 
iomposed. * God help me, and teach me how to submit !' 
jiiculated she, with a heavy sigh, and she seated herself 
igain, and again opened the voTome on the table. It was 
ttrange that the first words upon which her eye fell were 
hese— ' He is the Father of the fatheriess, and the God 
)f the widow.' Often and often since her hist misfortune 
tiad wise and pious friends, as well as flippant and thought- 
less neighbours, spoken to the afflicted mother of the all- 
vise government of God, and of the duty of trusting to 
Hi8 providence for the good result of his mysterious dis- 
pensationa Her understanding had meekly submitted, 
but the fears and agonies of her heart had refused to be 
quieted at the voice of argument and reason. Now her cry 
for help was heard. The words which she read appeared to 
her an actual promise from a living Father. Now she felt 
his active government, his patenuU care ; and she could 
at length trust her child into his hands. Now she felt her 
heart relieved* at last, for tho lost little one had still a 
Friend above to guard and cherish her. Oh ! there are 
thoughts which come direct from God, and which far 
transcend all earthly communications ! To the humble 
and lovinff heart the age of revelation has not yet passed 
away, and the golden chain of faith is still left to join our 
mortal world with a higher and purer sphere above I 
While Tom and Sally, with their hearts full of the lost 
sister and mourning mother, were earnestly repeating the 
response to the prayer for o(»nfort, help, and sncconr to 
those in danger, sickness, and tribulation, the blesdng 
bad aheady fallen where it was needed, and tears streamed 
tt length m showen upon the inspired page on which the 



widow leant, relieving the Iieart which had so long sup- 
ported an intolerable weight of wo. And now the eerviee 
w-as over, and our two young frieods left the dmreh, and 
walked silently and thoughtfully homeward. 

' Tom,' said Sally, at length, * 1 always think when tliey 
pray for widows and fatherless^ children, it seems as if it 
was made on purpose for your mother and Bessy.' 

Tom said he was afraid there were many more father- 
less children in the world besides themselvea 

* But not many children that are lost, Tike Bessy,' said 
Sally. * Oh, Tom, do you think we shall ever find her 
again ?' 

Tom shook his head. He thonght not. Every thing 
had been done to find her that was possible. Mr Merton 
himself had undertaken the hneiness, and it was sure to 
have been well done under hie hands $ yet every search 
had been UBSueceesfiil, and Tom thought there was no 
farther hope. 

' Jf she is not found,' said Sally, and her voice faltered, 
' I shall never feel again as I used to do. Shall you, Tom ?' 

Tom again shook his head, and they walked on in 
silence. After a little he said, ' I think she is dead, Sally; 
and I wish we could find out that it is so, for then mother 
would be easier — and I cannot bear to see her as she is.* 

' I wirii we could do anything to comfort her,* cried 
Sally. 

*■ And 80 do I,' answered Tom ; ' but nothing will com- 
fort her till she knows what has become of Bessy.' 

Thus talking, the children arrived at home. 

On the following morning, as Tom was leaving home 
for his work, he observed the postman, who was looking 
about, apparently uncertain which was the residenoe he 
wanted. Tom paused a moment, thinking he might be of 
use, and the man approached. 

*■ Can yoa tell me where Mrs Williams lives ?' asked he. 

* Yes, sir ; this is the house,' answered Tom. 

' Is your name Williams ?' inquired the postman* 

Tom answered m the afiBrmative^ and the man, who 
seemed in a prodigious hurry, as postmen generally are, 
put a letter into his hand, tiling him it was for his 
mother. 

' I think this cannot be for mother,' said Tom, as he 
looked at the letter, which was of the finest paper, and 
directed in a free and lady-like hand. 

' Oh, yes ; it is properly directed — ^it is all right,' said 
the postman, and he stalked away. 

Tom gave another gfamce at the letter. Bessy, and 
news of Bessy, were alwajrs in his head : — ^bnt no, this 
could have nothing to do with her. He sighed as he went 
into the house, and put it into his mother's hands. 

CHAP. Tm. 
While Mrs Williams breaks the seal, we will return to 
Bessy, whom we left desolate and miserable on a door- 
step, in one of the squares in London. There were not 
many people passing, and she wan allowed to remain some 
time unnoticed and unmolested, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity of giving free course, in tears and sobs, to the 
misery witti whidi her poor little heart was overcharged. 
The first person whose notice she attracted was a roan- 
servant, who was waiting with a neat but unostentatious- 
looking carriage, before the house at the door of which 
Bessy had taken np her temporary resUng-place. 

* Come, eome, young mistress,' said he to her, as soon 
as he became aware ofher presence, * march off, or you'll 
have some one tell yon to do so sharper than I do.' 

Bessy rose. Her first impulse was mechanically to obey, 
then, recolketing Meg*s injunctions to explain her situa- 
tion, she stopped short, and, turning her sightless but 
streaming eyes towards the person who addressed her, she 
cried, ' Oh, help me—help roe 1 Get me sent home again 
to my mother I' 

The man's curiosity was excited, and he asked what was 
the matter. Bessy was proceeding in broken words to 
exphuQ something of her story when she was inteirupted 
by a passer-by, who had stopped for a moment to listen. 

* A likely stmry indeed C,p^llJi9f<Lh9^*J9Vklll>ot im- 
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pose apon people with that tale, Pve a notion. Folks 
don't steal children now-a-days.* 

* Tou had better move off, before you are taken up for 
a yagrant,* said another. 

' It strikes me you could fiud your mother well enough, 
for as blind as you say you are,' said a third. 

* Let the child speak,' said the coachman, whose inte- 
rest was considerably excited, and who was leaning from 
the coach -box to listen to Bessy *8 story. ' Ask her, 
Thomas,' continued he, addressing his fellow-servant — 
' ask her where she comes from^ and what they call her 
friends.' 

Thomas proceeded to put the required questions, when 
he was startled by a voice behind him. 

* What is all this ?' inquired a lady, in a sweet voice, 
but with some degree of command in her manner. 

Neither Thomas nor the coachman had observed their 
mistress's approach, and now they looked embarrassed at 
their lack of duty. 

* It's a blind child, ma*am,' said Thomas, in tinswer to 
the lady's inquiry, who tells a tale about having run away 
from some people who stole her from her home. I can't 
understand her stofy very well. It's most likely all a fib, 
ma'am,' added he, half ashamed of the interest he had 
manifested in the litt&e girl's narration ; * but it would be 
best to give her in charge of the police, if any one would 
take the trouble, *^-^and Thomas looked round on the by- 
standers, for by this time several people had assembled. 

The lady approached the child, and questioned her 
calmly and kindly. The sound of her voice seemed to 
re-assure the trembling little creature. Her sobs ceased, 
and her answers became more clear and intelligible. 
After putting several questions to Bessy, her interrogator 
said, ' I have no doubt of the truth of her story, f will 
leave you, Thomas, to see her safely lodged with the 
parish authorities, who will see her restored to her fa- 
mily. I can drive home without you.* 

Thomas touched his hat and prepared to place his mis- 
tress in the carriage, when Bessy, whose terror and agi- 
tation were renewed all at once, grasped the lady's dr^, 
and cried out, in an agony of entreaty — *0h, do not 
leave me ! won't you take care of me till my mother 
oomes ?' 

The lady turned to re-assure her, but when she saw 
how the child trembled, and what an expression of an- 
guish and terror there was in the wan face, she paused ; 
but she did not* pause long. She appeared to have formed 
her resolution quickly, for she said almost immediately, 
' You shall go home with me until your mother can be 
seut for.* Then, turning to the footman who held open 
the carriage-door, she said in a decided tone, *■ Put her in- 
to the carriage and drive home.' 

Thomas looked for a moment as if doubtful whether he 
heard aright, but the calm countenance and steady voice 
of his mib tress were not of those who give contradictory 
or hesitating orders, and ho obeyed. He handed the lady 
into the carriage after he had l<Mlged Bessy in the corner, 
clapped to the door, took his seat behind, and in a mo- 
ment they were rolling away at ease, over the streets 
which Bessy had so lately traversed in pam and sorrow. 

On their way, Miss CleveUmd, for such was the name 
of Bessy's new friend, questioned her more particularly 
respecting her history, and all she gathered from her 
tended to confirm her conviction of the child's truthfulness. 
Bessy became more composed, now that they were alone, 
and talked more freely, but it was evident that her nerves 
were sadly shaken by the violent emotions she had lately 
experienced, and the harsh usage she had for some time 
suffered. It was the perception of the feverish state into 
which her sufferings had thrown the poor little giri that 
caused Miss Cleveland to- adopt the resolution of taking 
care of her herself. She felt convinced that if the child's 
nerves were not soon quieted by gentle and soothing treat- 
ment, illness must be the consequence, and how could the 
forbearance and attention which this fragile little being 
required, be expected from the parish officers in a suspi- 
cknifl case like hers I Miss Cleveland therefore at once , 
« 1 



determined to take charge of her, although fally acnfit< 
of the ridicule which the appearance of the beggar- giri, 
seated by her in the carriage, might excite. But she «zf 
not a woman to care for appearances or ridicule, wbci 
doing what was prompted by her sense of duty or tw 
kindly feelings. When Bessy said that her mother fiv^ 

at B- , Miss Cleveland asked her many questioiis nhom 

the place, for she knew it well herself, ha vine freqoentJj 
visited there. She was also acquainted with Mr and Mn 
Merton, and if she had had anv doubts before of 'Bestffi 
veracity, they would have vanished when &he hesund her 
speak of the different members of that family, as one od^ 
could speak who had had frequent intercourse with theczL 

When the carriage stopped, and Miss Cleveland etitered 
her own house, the servant who opened the door tocAced 
much amazed at seeine her so strangely accompanied 
and received orders to desire the immediate attendance of 
Richards, with a countenance that made Miss Clerebxd 
smile. Mrs Richards soon made her appearance, acd 
her face wore a suspicious expression, as if she Mere a 
little distrustful of the nature of the service in which dm 
might be required. She was a tall, straight, prim-look- 
ing personage, bearing on her countenance an expreesioii 
of perfect consciousness of the confidential offitw wliicb 
she held (for the two functions of lady's-maid and house- 
keeper were blended in her person), and a correspon£ng 
distrust of everybody below her. Bessy could not see her, 
but, to her sensitive ear, Mrs Richards's voice conveyed 
the same impression which her outward appearance did to 
those gifted with the visual organ. 

To Siis functionary Miss Cleveland explained, in a lev 
words, Bessy's situation, and concluded by saying, * I fed 
perfectly convinced of the truth of her story, and I have 
brought her here that she may be kept quiet, and spared 
any additional pain and excitement, until I bear from her 
friends and Mrs Merton. I wish you to see her put to 
bed, for she is worn out and feverish, and then we mH 
have her provided with decent clothes.* 

'I'm sure you are very kind, ma'am ; I only hope yea 
may not find it out to be all a tale.* 

* I hope so too, Richards,' returned her mistress. 
'But I'm afraid you'll fiiiid she is a vagrant bom and 

bred, and that she is only imposing on you.' 

' If so,' was the anwer, ^ her imposition can only last 
till the rstum of the post, which will, 1 doubt not, bring 
me answers to the letters which I am immediately about 
to write. In case of their being unsatisfactory, she may 
go to the workhouse, and even then we nuiy be the 
means of rescuing her from a life of vice and mteery.* 

Mrs Richards said that her mistress knew becEt, with- 
out doubt, but she could not help thinking that the work- 
house would be a more suitable place for her to stay at 
as it was, than a gentleman's firunily. 

* That I must he the judge of,* aniwered her mistress; 
' I intend her to renuiin here until I hear from her friends 
or Mr Merton, and I expect you to attend to the direc- • 
tions I have given you respecting her.* i 

' Certainly,' Mrs Richards replied ; she hoped she knew ' 
her place well enough to obey her ordera 

* I hope so too, Richards,' said Miss Cleveland ; ^and 
I hope your goodness of heart will give you pleasure is 
performing an act of kindness Vhich this poor child^ 
mother may one day thank you for.' 

A little softened by this observation, MraRichards pro- 
ceeded to take her charge down stairs. Assy's want of , 
sight prevented this being accomplidted without actual i 
contact, but Richards managed it skilfully, by wrapping , 
her hand in her pocket-han&erchief before she took that 
of her unwelcome charge. * 

' I suppose she must be well washed, ma'am ?* asked 
she, as she left the room. 

* Oh, by all means, and I do not think she will at aD 
object to the operation.' 

Miss Clevehuid smiled as the door dosed. 

* Richards would scarcely accept of my satin gown if I 
were to cast it off to-morrow,' thought she, ' af^ it has 
been so long in contact with the poor child's filthy raga' 

-^—-^ ^.^ 
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While Miss Clevehuid site down, without changing her 
widkiag-dress, to write the letter which we have already 
seen delivered into Mrs Willianis*s hands, we will follow 
Bessy and her new guardian iuto the servants* hall, where 
several servants were assembled, listening to Thomases 
version of the morning's adventure. Thomas had be- 
come as proud of the early interest he had displayed to- 
wards the little wanderer, now that he found her protect- 
ed by his mistress, as he had in the first instance been dis- 
posed to be ashamed of it. Ue looked upon her in some 
measure as his own prot^e, and had so far succeeded 
in intereetinff the audience m her favour, that Mrs Rich- 
ards found them leas disposed than she probably expected 
to descant upon their mistress's oddity, and the suspicious 
character of the intruder so unceremoniously thrust upon 
their company. 

' U'eil, to be sure,' said the cook, who was a widow, with 
two children of her own ; * missis may be a little odd, and 
do things different from other people, but nobody can say 
she's not a good woman, and a real lady, and if she likes 
to bring the poor child into the house, it*s no business of 
ours.* 

This proposition was received with some hesitation ; at 
another time it might have met with an unqualified dis- 
sent, but just now a degree of enthusiasm for poor Bessy 
had been awakened by Thomas, and the hearers were dis- 
posed to admit, that in this case their mistress might do as 
she liked in her own house. 

Mrs Richards saw that this was no time for descanting 
on the absurdity of the proceedings of the morning, so 
she took refuge in a dignified silence, and, calling the 
kitchen-maid, gave orders for Bessy's purification and 
disposal. Mary executed her task kindly, and the poor 
little girl, refreshed by a thorough ablution, and a basin 
of br^kd and milk which the cook set before her, was soon 
placed in a comfortable bed, and, completely exhausted, 
was speedily last asleep. 

In the meantime. Miss Cleveland was relating to her 
brother, over the dinner-table, Bessy's little history. And 
while these new friends are discussing the affairs of our 
little heroine, it may not be amiss to say a few words re- 
specting them, as our readers may be desirous to be ad- 
mitted to a more intinutte acquaintance with people who 
were destined to have an important influence on Bessy's 
future destiny. 

Dr Clereliuid was a phyrician, who had realised a hand- 
Bome fortune by his great talents, and Bis devotion to his 
arduous profession. He was not only a skilful physician, 
but a man of extensive knowledge and sound understand- 
ing, and he added to these advantages the infinitely higher 
distinction of a noble and generous heart, directed by in- 
flexible principles of truth and justice. His sister, who 
had long resided with him, strikingly resembled him. 
They were united by a steady friendship as well as by the 
ties of family affection^ for they mutually respected and 
admired each other. People said that it was very odd 
they had never married, particularly Miss Cleveland — 
she must have been so handsome — even yet she was a 
fine-looking woman. And then the elderly ladies would 
hint at something of an early diappointment, and the 
young ones who had a taste for the sentimental would ex- 
pect to find some traces of it, when they were introduced 
to Mils Cleveland. But there was nothing about this 
lady to gratify such romantic expectations. She was 
neither delicate, nor nervous, nor melancholy. If some 
of the flowers of life had withered in her grasp, she had 
had the strength to recognise that life is something more 
than a flower-garden, that it is a stage of earnest work, 
And she had found her own task, and set about it with ac- 
tiviw and zeal Many were the ways of usefulness which 
her brother's profession and her own position in society 
opened to her, and her hand and head were always found 
wady for the occasion. Her life of disinterested useful- 
ness brought its never- failing reward. Enjoyment of life, 
which constantly eludes the grasp of those who nuike it an 
object of pursuit, as constantly falls to the share of those 
who forget it in generous care for the welfare of others. 



or m noble efforts to fulfil their duty. Miss Cleveland's 
constant cheerfulness made her a universal favourite, ami 
when in her company, young ladies would half suspect 
that, perhaps, after all, it was not necessarily so dreadful 
a thing to be an old maid. Although respected and ad- 
mired, the doctor was not perhaps so generally beloved as 
was his sister. He was a little sarcastic, and could be 
occasionally very severe upon the faults and foibles of those 
he met with. Still, never anything but real faults or un- 
worthy weakness fell beneath the lash of his ridicule, and 
to true merit, however humble or unattractive, he was 
ever a kind and protecting friend. 

Such were the lady and gentleman into whose hands 
Bessy had so strangely fallen. It is not surprising that 
she was well cared for and kindly treated. The doctor 
indeed had been at first disposed to agree with Mrs Rich- 
ards, and to think that his sister might have disposed of 
the little girl without bringing her into the house, and he 
rallied her a little on what he called her Quixotism. But 
he quite appreciated her motives, and when he visited 
the child in the evening, he felt convinced that she had 
acted properly. Bessy was ill and feverish, and her ideas 
rambled so strangely that Miss Cleveland was alarmed. 
Her brother told ner she need not fear ; he administered 
a composing draught, and said tliat he had no doubt a 
few hours of quiet and repose would completely restore 
the patient. And so it proved. The next morning she 
was calm and tranquil, but so much exhausted and de- 
pressed that she remained in bed. But in a day or two 
she was a different creature ; and when early one morning 
she heard Miss Cleveland's voice in her room, she smiled 
and thanked her for all her kindness in the cheerful voice 
which was natural to her. 

' And so you really are better this morning,' said her 
benefactress ; ' and ready, I dare say, to hear some news 
from home, if I had any to tell you — eh, Bessy ?' 

Bessy trembled violentlv. ' Is mother come ?' asked 
sh6, eagerly ; * oh ! is she liere ?' 

* No, my dear child, she is not here ; this is a very long 
way from B— — , and it would be a long journey for your 
mother. But I have in my hand a letter from her, and 
another from Mr Morton — she is quite well and inexpres- 
sibly happy to hear thivt you are safe, and so soon to be 
restored to her.* 

< Oh, may I get up and go directly, ma'am ?' asked 
Bessy. 

^ You may get up, but I am afraid you must wait a day 
or two before yon set out on your journey ; it is too far 
for you to go by yourself, but Mr Merton, who was intend- 
ing to visit London in the course of a few weeks, is kind 
enough to come immediately, that he may take you home 
with nim, and so save your friends the trouble and ex- 
pense of so long a journey.* 

In spite of herself, Bessy could not help a slight feeling 
of disappointment. She said Mr Merton \k as very kind, 
and she thanked Miss Cleveland, but just then her mind 
was too full of her mother to feel their favours as she 
thought afterwards she ought to have done. 

* And now, here is Mary,' said Miss Cleveland ; * she 
is come to help you to get dressed ; I dare say when you 
are ready, you will come down to me and let me have a 
little more talk with you.' 

Bessy had taken a great fancy to Mary, who was a very 
good-natured girl, and she felt much pleased to hear that 
she was with her. She also liked the idea of getting up, 
but she felt uncomfortable at the thought of putting on 
the dirty rags which had composed her clothing before 
she went to bed. But there was no help for it, so she 
prepared to arise, and asked Mary if she would be so good 
as to find her clothes for her. Mary did as she was re- 
quested, and handed the little girl some articles of dress. 

' Oh t these are not mine,' said Bessy ; * you have 
made a mistake, these are not my clothes.' 

Mary had been watching with considerable interest to 
see if Bessy would detect the little trick she had phiyed 
her, but she had not expected it to be so quickly dis- 
covered. 
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* What makes you thiiik they are not yours ?' asked 
she, smiling. 

' Oh, they are not at all like mine/ said Bessy ; ' they 
are much nicer. Do you know whore mine are ?* 

* These are yours,' answered Mary. * Missis bought 
them for you her own self yesterday. Come, let us make 
haste, and see how they fit.* 

With Mary^s assistance, Bessy's toilette was soon com- 
pleted, and then the good-natured girl could not suppress 
her admiration of the effect it produced. ' Well, how 
beautifully the froek does fit you ! ' exclaimed she; *it 
looks for all the world as if it had been made for yon I 
And how nicely you hare braided your hair I They wont 
know you down stairs, I'll answer for it.* And Mary led 
down her charge in triumph, delighted with the meta- 
morphosis which comfortable dotning, cleanliness^ and 
happiness, had effected in her appearance. 

Tlie news soon spread through the house that the little 
blind beggar was actually the child of respectable parents, 
and that a gentleman was coming to fetch her home again. 
She immediately became quite a heroine and an object of 
uniTcrsal attention. Even Mrs Richards condescended 
now to talk to her and to sympathise with her, but Bessy 
could never get on very well with Mrs Richards. Al- 
though she bore her no malice on account of what had 
passed on their first interview, the impression it bad made 
clung to her; and while she chatted away of her mother 
and home to the cook and Mary, she became silent and 
embarrassed whenever she was aware of the presence of 
Mrs Richards. Yet that worthy person herself had no 
such distinct recollection of her previous feelings. In- 
deed, those who heard her tell the tale afterwards never 
failed to receive the impression that she had from the very 
first cordially coincided in her mistresses views, and had 
placed the most implicit confidence in the lost child's 
story— not that she actually wished to decdve, but the 
convietk>n that she would not have been wrong if she had 
felt in that way appeared to have originated in her mind 
an idea that she really had, and she always looked upon 
Bessy afterwards as a sort of protege of her own, and 
often alluded to the day when she took her to bed, as if 
it constituted a bond of union between them. When 
Bessy was older, she could seareely repress a smile on 
these occasions ; but she was careful not to undeceive the 
good woman, to whom she was really grateful for many 
acts of kindness which she reoerred in after years, and 
they continued excellent friends. 

Notwithstanding all the kindness which was shown to 
Bessy in Miss Cleveland's house, it seemed an age to her 
until Mr Merton arrived, and when he did come he had to 
stay several days in town, s(fthat it was nearly a fortnight 
before she could set out for home. During the time he was in 
London, Mr Merton*s acquaintanceship with Dr and Miss 
Cleveland ripened into intimacy, for their habits and 
tastes suited, and when that is the case people soon be- 
come good friends. All that the huter heard of Bessy^s 
family tended to increase the interest they already felt in 
her, and they determmed to be on the look-out for some 
mea ns of assisting Mrs Williams. Miss Cleveland wished 
much to lutve kept Bessy in London to place her in the 
blind asylum ; but the child craved so for her mother, 
and Mr Merton spoke of that mother's desire to see her 
being so intense, that she could not think of proposing it. 
On the appointed day, therefore, Bessy bade adieu to 
her kind friends in London, and after a safe and expedi- 
tious journey, Mr Merton had the hu>pine88 of once more 
placing her m her mother's arms. But who can describe 
the joy of that meeting, mixed up as it was with awe and 
thankfulness. The return of the lost one seemed to her 
friends as if she had been snatched by some friendly hand 
from the brink of a precipice, and while they rejoiced in 
her safety, they trembled at the thought of the abyss 
which she had escaped. For days Mrs Williams had 
neither eves nor thoughts for anything but Bessy. She 
watched her sUghtest change of countenance with alarm, 
for she feared that the sufferings which the child had un- 
dergone would affect her healtlu Nor were her apprehen- 



sions groundless. After the excitement of the ineeti^ 
had subsided, Besny was laid by with a low nervous fer^ 
Her illness excited the most intense anxiety in the bona 
of her unhappy mother. Before, when she wma in igno- 
rance respecting the fate of her chil<L she thou^ ifee 
could have submitted to yield her quietly, if she m^fat be 
permitted to watch over her last moments, and to dcM 
her eyes with her own hand ; but now she felt as if s^ 
must die too if called on to part with her newly-recoverd 
trensure. This time, however, her fears were gronndieai 
Bessy recovered, and her mother's anxiety on her account 
was once more at an end. 



• A N X I E T T. 
oil, whither doat than wander, my poor cars-worn mind ? 
Think'flt thoa beneath miafortnne'B scowl a reitlnir-plaoe to tad 7 
Within this Tale of gritt taxi teaT8» no haren of bliat w« know- 
Ko happy spot where weary hearts tlioir e w r o w s can fbregD— 
Ko Mendship here that disHi not nor }otb thai never ttOms 
The purest mixes with the vile, the snnshine hath its sbadea 
Repine not, then. If friends refrUa, or lovers hate and soorn ; 
Stand stedAut *mld8t the wredc of all, disbononr'd and IbrtorB: 
Heed not the sneer of iSfdthlos ones— still to thyself be tme ; 
An nprifcht heart and parpose irood can greatest ilia sabdii& 
Fear not the vile, the profligate, who envy what th^ spam ; 
Keep constant on thy better course, nor to their ways ntnn. 
It is hard to be neglected by fklends we hare decm'd trao— 
It most grieve to be aocnaed of deeds we wonkl not do; 
Tet in the oonscloa<nieas of tmth approreraeat we wU find— 
At all times aMe to impart sweet solace to the mind— 
A consdoosness of re^tnde, a Arm unerring aim — 
Pnrsning still life's onward coarse, unheeding worldly faica. S 



RSLionm nr thi fa^iilt cntCLB. 
Parents attend to the physical wants ami comforts of 
their children with perhaps superfluous care and bounty; 
and to their education, so far as that regards hnnai 
learning or worldly accomplishments, with a lavish ex- 
penditure, aiminflf only or chiefly at what is eaUed their 
advancement in life; forgetfhl, or possibly eareleai^ ail 
the while, that they are made for a higher life than this, 
and for a imrer happiness ind a loftier virtue than this 
either gives or contemplates. Now religion — and by n- 
ligion we mean th^ spirit of Christ*s blessied Qospel — reti- 
gion comes in to rebuke all this ; so far, at least, as eoa- 
cems the habit of regarding the present world as the chief 
Sphere of man. Religion comes in, with a calm and soher 
remonstrance against that eager, exeessivs, mieiiiattii 
solicitude which sees nothing before roan beyond what 
the great arenas of human ambition can offer. 8he cnten 
the domestic circle to speak — what though it be in a voice 
and tond of solemnity? such of right belongs to her, and weH 
would it be for all were it better heeded — to speak to eacii 
one there, who ib old enough to understand her laDguagSf 
of a God, omnipresent, heart-seardiing, heart-jndging, who 
will require of each, in an hour of trial which none can 
escape, a strict account of time and talent, of opportunities 
and privileges, of means femished, of duties prescribed < 
She comes to remind them that they have entered on an ' 
endless existence ; and that the world without, great at 
we are apt to think it, which is perpetually striving fer so 
large a share of human devotion and <Jfort, is but the 
school in which character is to be formed for another 
world, before the infinite importance of which this lades 
into dimness. She comes to show them that home is not 
merely to bind them in affection to one another, but to 
consecrate and sanctify that afi^BCtion by enlarging its em- | 
brace, by waking up their sympathies for &eir feUov- ' 
beings abroad, by lifting it in all its fofaiesB and fervosr I 
to God ; to nourish and strengthen qualities of heart and 
mind which shall make them blessings everywhere; to 
inspire and impart principles of thought, reasoning, ao4 { 
action, which shall prove the safeguards of their present t' 
virtue, and, under God, the earnest of eternal felicity. {, 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

SIR WILLIAM ALLAH, B.8JL 

Thi Start tre going out—the great in art» in sdeooe, elo- 
quoioe, and poetry, are &ding from the preeenoe of Uie 
world into the ohan^^ers of immortal shadow. It is but a 
year sinoe PaTid Soott, the great metaphysician of Scottish 
punters, was stayed in the ' procession of his unseen powers,' 
and led aside into the ralley of the shadow of death ; and 
now Sir WilHam Allan, the greatest of Scotland's histori- 
cal painters, has also dmrted. Last year the exhibition 
of the works of living Scottish artists had scarcely been 
opened, when the master on whose easel the grandest epic 
work in that collection had grown, was suddenly cut down ; 
aodscarcdy a week of the exhibition of 1860 had passed, 
when the Tettraa who had sat side by side in boyhood 
with Wilkie— who in his strong manhood had roamed with 
peosils Ikiid sketch-book amongst the Talleys of the Cau- 
casus and the plains of the Crimea, and whose last beanti- 
M pidureof the * Fin(ting of the Cup in Benjamin's Sack' 
wiB attraoiing the admiring eyes of his co-citixens, was Hao 
called away fh>m his bodily pains and his earthly glory. 
This coineidenoe of deaths impoTerishes the cat^ogue of 
Soottisb artistic genius, and leayes vacant places in the 
nniTerml rsoublic of art The genius of Da?id Scott died 
with Urn. His style is like the cunaform characters that 
cover the wftlls of the disentombed Nineveh. They repre- 
sent the thoQ^ts of an invisible world, of the language of 
which living men have not the alphabet His magnificent 
^ie represents a depth and migesty of idea of which no 
firing artist seems to have caught the inspiration. He has 
not left his peer behind him; nor even a spark of the light 
within him, that might have kindled into a glory, as a 
legscy to any of his scholars ; he died, like another Michael 
Angelo, bearing with him to the tomb the gloom, the gran- 
denr, and the majesty of the British school of painting. 
Sir William Allan's genius was the complete antithesis of 
David Scott's. Theihrmer surveyed the world of imagination 

1 Unoagh a wision that sublimated and magnified everything 
^ itwhioh be looked; the latter beheld ana represented only 
the ainute and the beantifiil. The painter of ' Vasco de 
Gsiaa' could ai will rise into the heaven of storms, and, 
like a giant shadow, ride wiUi proud intelligence upon the 
black- winged clouds; the preddeot never took a higher 
range of vision than tiie horisontal line of his own eye. He 
new rose above the earth and the actual; he was a histo- 
rian with his pencil, not a philosophical poet Sir William 
Allan has no grand works. His two pictures of Waterloo, 
which are periiaps the largest of his productions, are only 
larg$. Compared with Um sublimely horrible and sioken- 
ingly effective battle-pieces of Horace Yemet, in the ' Battle- 
Boom ' of the palace of VersuUes, they look like importa- 
tions fh>ra Lilliput, and seem to be more maps of that 
grtnd and sorroirfal carnage than illustrations of the 
fiendish qualities of men in destructive actirity. 

Perhaps the finest work of Sir William's is the < Slave 
Market of Constantinople; ' and even here we see no tra- 
gic passion. The grouping the disposition of light and 
shadow, the expression of the various characters, the keep- 
ing and general effect are perfect ; still there is not de- 
pietod thiU hurricane tumult of human passions that sweeps 
the sympathetic student into the sorrows or terrors of the 
•eenSk Tou look down or forward upon the beautiftil cap- 
tite who is bdng dragged away to grace, like some forlorn 
bird of paradise, the golden-gated seraglio of a bearded 
pscha, Mid upon the young Circassian her lover^ who has 
been taken prisoner by some fierce mountain chief^ and 
sold to a pwidling Mengrelian, who sells him again at 
Stiuboul to form the b^iy-guard of some bold Turkish 
*SS- Tou do not look up, nor draw a deep inspiration, as 
yon gate upon this picture of one of the saddest chapters 

I of hnman suffering, and the operation of one of the most 
diabolical of human crimes — the crime of slavery; you do 
not ftel the misery and see the curse as David Scott would 
bave made you feel and see had he Illustrated this same 
slave-market The scene, as presented to us by Sir Wil- 
900 



liam Allan in all the beauty of high finish, and delica<^ 
and softness of touch and colour, is indeed a sad scenes 
but still it is exquisitely beantiAil. 

We can scarcely realise the fkct, that in the one abort 
year have gone away Arom the Scottish Academy and the 
world the reviver of Michael Angelo and the delineator of 
Circassia — ^the painter of the Titans, and the painter of the 
most beautiftil types of humanity. The heart fprows sad and 
the eye dim as we thus contemplate the going out of the 
stars. Slowly and invisibly the mortal, with even the 
halo of immortality around his beaming head, passes ever 
onward to the bonlers of the eternal world, and lives in 
the shadow of death. We cannot mark the gloom of the 
everlasting evening with those poor finite eyes of ours. We 
only know there is a vacnnt space when they have gone 
away and left us here awhile to weep. We have been call- 
ed upon often, very often, in Scotland, of late, to bow our 
heads in humility and sorrow, and to mark the departure 
of those who constituted alike our country's glory and her 
pride. Her noble, large-hearted Chalmers but lately fell 
asleep in the twilight of his days, and with a smile gave up 
his soul to the great Qod whom he had glorified; and 
where has his mantle fallen T Silence is our only reply. 
Behind the expounder of Gk>d's moral nature and God s 
everlasting decrees came the sublime interpreter of the 
grandest aspects of God's moral creatures, and he, too, 
died, leaving Scotland destitute of an epic poet-painter. 
But yesterday and the death of the prince of forensic ora- 
tors, the captain of parliamentary reform, the grandmaster 
of literary criticism, Francis Jeffrey, cast a deeper gloom 
of sadness over the brow of Scotland's widowhood ; and 
now the first of her historical painters has also been called 
home. Alas t there are but few remaining now— very few 
^f all those who constituted the light and life of Scottish 
literature and Scottish art and genius a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. When John Wilson bends his majestic brow to 
the inexorable tyrant and when Brougham has become 
once more immortal, it shall only be in their works that 
we shall behold the glory of that galaxy of great minds, 
and only on the sepulchral marble that we shall read their 
names. And shall there be none to take the places of those 
departed ones upon the higher pedestals of thought and 
action 7 Are there not others ready to supply the wants 
and exigencies of society and humanity ? Bdan is young, 
strong, energetic, and full of hope; and God, the immacu- 
late and infinite Father of thought, breatheth into his nos- 
trils the breath of lifo and of genius. The world cannot 
lack leaders and benefiictors so long as there is need down 
here below, and so long as Qod reigns above. Amidst our 
sorrow and our regret let us sUll hope and believe that, 
though dead, the spiritual presence— the genius— of our 
greatest countrymen is still with us, and that it will burst 
forth again and again in all the fulness of its glory when- 
ever the hour coroeth of our country's need. 

Sir William Allan was bom at Edinburgh in the year 
17B2, studied drawing in the school of the Royal Scottish 
Academy beside Wilkie, and, baring finished his curriculum 
as a light hearted student, went to London to pass through 
the general ordeal of suffering and hope-deferred. With 
those few meagre details, in these fow sentences, the bio- 
grapher, who has never been admitted to share the gossip 
of the Royal Scottish Academy's class-rooms, might dis- 
miss the first three stages of the late president's life. 
Amongst the students, however, who canvass the history 
and genius of their predecessors with lively, generous, hope- 
ftil, and sometimes unsparing criticism, there are ampler 
traditionary details of Sir William's early days. On dit that 
he was left to the care of a female relative when verv young, 
and became the object of his generous guardian s tender 
solicitude and love. She conferred upon him a good general 
education, and had him apprenticed as a coach-painter, to 
Colonel Crichton, a celebrated coacbmaker and commander 
of a volunteer regiment The idea was lately common 
in Scotland of attributing to the general name of painter 
all the artistical excellencies. like Mrs Dods, umqnhile of 
the Cleikom Inn, St Ronans, the venerable dames of Cale- 
donia believe that he who can paint a signboard should be 
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Able to delineate all the things that are forbidden in the 
second commandment; and tbey would as readily intro- 
daoe a fViture Raphael into the atelier of a Dick Tinto as 
the studio of a Leonardo* faithfully believing that the 
gonius who works in paint will somehow or other paint k 
halo round bis own brow. Luckily for William Allan; his 
practice in art was not confined to coating and rubbing 
down coaches, his employer, perceiving his abilities, hay- 
ing entrusted him with the painting of armorial bearings, 
^ile an apprentice, Allan produced a full-length por- 
trait of Harry Johnson, a tragedian of note, in the cha- 
racter of Douglas. This was exhibited in the window of 
a cabinetmaker in Leith Walk, and attracted consider- 
able notice. Allan became a student of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and side by side with David Wilkie, and Burnet 
the celebrated engraver, he fkitbfully copied the beautiful 
antique models pertaining to that school It is recorded 
that during the years of Allan's apprenticeship he earned 
from three to six shillings per week, which sums, abating 
occasional sixpences for chalk and paper, he faithfully pre- 
sented to his guardian relative. At the expiir of his en- 
gagement as an operative, all the money that be had then 
earned was again presented to him by his kind guardian, 
and with this sum he turned his footsteps towards the 
world of London. The probation of youth was now past. 
Manhood, with its high resolves and buoyant vigour, had 
just dawned upon his brow. Fame and prosperity were 
befbre the young Scotchman, and it was to London that he 
was led in pursuit of them. 

William Allan, like every Scotchman who has crossed 
the southern borders with honourable industrial intentions, 
did not expect to gather gold (Vom tbe streets of London, 
nor to win the wreath of fkme by court favour and inte- 
rest He was willing to work, and suffer too, while forcing 
upon the cold, cautious world a knowledge of his powers 
and merits. He had a goal ever rising before him in ideal, 
aud with the indomitable courage of & nation, buttressed 
upon his consciousness of intrinsic power, he was deter> 
mined to attain to it or die. On his arrival in the great 
city, he was immediately admitted a student of the Royal 
A<^emy, and here again he renewed his intimate and life- 
long friendship with his old fellow-student Wilkie. If it 
were not for the universal antitheses, the perpetual duality 
that present themselves in the moral world as well as in 
dynamics, many that walk through suffering and poverty, 
and at last leave their fbotprints upon the plastic pathway 
of immortal fiune, would smk in the struggle. No one but 
the initiated — and the experience is a dear-bought one — 
can know the privations that are suffered by the poor ris- 
ing artist; and none can estimate the delicacy and yet the 
power of that gaietv and sympathy which bind together 
the meritorious and struggling sons of genius, and sup- 
port them in their trials. With sensibilities quickened and 
refined firom the very nature of his profession — living al- 
ways in the contemplation of the beautiAil, of the epical, 
and of the grand — the young artist is too often fkted to 
hel the pangs of hunger, the abasement of threadbare ap- 
parel, that sickening of the heart which springs from ne- 
glect, a gloomy future, and, worse than all the heartless 
criticisms of the impudent, the unrefined, and the unfil- 
ing ; and were it hot for the little bright sympathetic world 
of the school, that derives its existence aud unity fh>m a 
community of sentiment 4nd privation, many that live to 
adorn the arts and elevate society would die in the early 
gloom of their hard obscurity. 

London, that great arena of British enterprise, is always 
fhll of competitors. He who would win the race in the 
^I'agglo of honest industry must indeed be a patient as 
well as a strong man. William Allan, after several years 
of ill-requited exertion, determined to quit this place of 
trials and go abroad ; and Russia, that most unlikely of 
nations, presented itself to his mind as a favourable field 
for his talents. With letters of introduction to several of 
his countrymen settled in the chief city of the autocrat, 
some artistic stock, and about the most slender of purses, 
Allan embarked for Riga. The envious winds, however, 
seemed to be as unpropitious to his fortune as the con- 



noisseurs of London, for, after several days of tempestuous 
adverse gales, the ship was driven almost a wreck into the 
port of Memel, in Prussia. Here Alhm was totally un- 
known, imfriended, and untongued — a stranger amonpt 
strangers — a silent man, with every capacity and incentive 
to speak. The universal art, however, soon opened op for 
him a communication with the Prussians. He fixed hiBi- 
self in a little inn, erected his easel, and set his palette : 
and with the Danish consul, to whom the captain of the 
ship had introduced him, a? his first sitter, be began to 
paint portraits. With his purse replenished and his hopes 
reanimated, the young adventurer placed his traps upon a 
diligence, and began his overland journey to St Peters- 
burg. The continent of Europe at this period was ni a 
state of universal excitement and commotion. Mllitaiy 
couriers dashed headlong fh)m city to city, and firom ca|n- 
tal to capital, inflaming the ardour of the Qerman jwih, 
and cauSng the hearts of wives and mothers to tremble 
Everywhere, as the young artist moved eastward, there 
was visible anxiety and activity. Napoleon was in the foil 
career of conquest and victory, and Allan met the Rus- 
sian hosts on their way to Austerlitz, and he passed 
through a part of their camp as they marched to make a 
higher and a bloodier hecatomb to the conqueror's glory. 
The countries through which he passed, and the time and 
circumstances in which he undertook his journey, were 
highly calculated to interest and impress the mind of the 
young adventurer. His imagination was fired by the new 
scenes which presented themselves to him ; and the ind- 
dents of that journey doubtlessly biassed in some respects 
his fioiture activities. At last, after numerous adventures, 
Allan reached St Petersburg, and presented liimself to Sir 
Alexander Oriehton (brother to bis apprentice master, 
Colonel Crichton), at that time physician to the Imperial 
&mily, who received lus young countryman with moch 
kindness, actively interested himself in his fbrtunes, and 
introduced him to many influential and patronising frknds, 
who greatly fiicilitated his profhssional progress. 

Having acquired the Russian language, and the means 
of prosecuting his adventurous studies, Allan penetrated 
to tbe Ukraine, that territory which is fbll of the wilder 
and grander aspects of nature, and which is peopled by a 
rude, picturesque race of men. The self-denying artist 
entered the cottages of the rude Tartars, sketching the 
appearances of their habitations, and purchasing their 
rude habiliments and ruder arms. He made several ex- 
cursions into Turkey — crossed the Kuban, which is the 
northern boundary of Circassia — and roamed amongst the 
valleys of Psadug. Here he studied portraiture and 
grouping amongst the flnest specimens of the race of man, 
and possessed himself of those sketches and those artides 
of Circassian costume which were the treasures of his 
museum, and the valuable models that enabled Idm so 
abundantly and so perftotly to illustrate the pastoral War- 
riors of the Caucasus. In 1812 he had finished, to his own 
satisfiiction, his mission to the East ; and with his nund 
full of fine designs, and liis portfolio fbll of sketdies, he 
meditated an immediate return to his native country. 
But again was Europe convulsed and in her agony to sa- 
tisfy the pride and ambition of Bonaparte, and to pay for 
the plots and perfidy of the diplomatists. The French were 
just invading Russia when the painter was about to return 
to his native land ; and this grand circumstance of nM>> 
dem brutal warfhre— this climacteric of Napoleon's power 
and glory, prevented him firom leaving the dominions «f 
the czar. He was constrained to remain and witness some 
of the sad episodical horrors of that direAil advance and of 
that twice terrible retreat 

In 1814 Mr Allan returned to his native dty, whes^fhe 
fhme of his adventures and genius attracted to his rooms 
the most intellectual of his countrymen. Sr Walter Boa/U. 
was a freouent visiter of the artist-traveller, who illostraled 
several of bis works ; and Professor Wilson, J. G. Lock- 
hart, and others, were his daily companions. The first 
of his works that attracted marked attention was that of 
the * Circassian Captives.' This picture was exMlStsd 
in Somerset House in 1815, and obtained much praiss 
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although it did not find a parohaser. The grouping, ar- 
rangement, and keeping were admirable, but still the 
picture was returned to the artist's studio. The suc- 
cess of this paioting as an exhibition picture, however, de- 
termined Sir William Allan to dcTote himself wholly to his- 
torical painting, fbr which, indeed, he had schooled him- 
self; but the profitableness of the adventure was at first far 
firom encouraging. At last it was resoWed by a club— 
nroong^t the most actiye members of which were Scott, 
Wilson, and Lockhart, to purchase his * Circassian Gap- 
tiTes ' by subscription, ana to ballot for an owner. The 
fiuocessiul competitor was the Earl of Wemyss, whose gal- 
lery in Stratford Place, London, this fine picture now 
graces. 

Shortly after this eTent-raod it was a momentous one 
to Mr Allan — the Grand-duke Nicholas, now Autocrat of 
Bussia, Tisited Edinburgh, and purchased several of Sir 
William's production<<, amongst the rest the ' Polish ibdles 
on their way to Siberia ; ' and the critical judicious picture- 
buying public instantly followed the imperial example. 
The circumstanoes of the meritorious artist dsdly improved 
after this period, and Bis hands were kept in constant em- 
ployment. Amongst the productions of his prolific pencil 
were the ' Death of Archbishop Sharpe,' purchased by Mr 
Lockhart of Milton Lockhart; Uie *Pressgang,' which he 
sold to Mr Horrocks of Tillychewan ; ' Knox Admonishing 
Mary, queen of Scots,' which became the property of Mr 
Trotter of Ballendean ; and the * Death of Regent Murray,' 
which now belongs to the Duke of Bedford. His picture of 
the * Orphan Scene at Abbotsford ' was bought for Wil- 
liam IV. ; and many other efforts of his fruitful fancy found 
their way into the cabinets of the numerous British ama- 
teurs. Of his illustrations of eastern life and manners, 

* Tartar banditti dividing spoil,' * A Jewish wedding in 
Poland,' *Haslan Gheray crossing the Kuban,' and the 

* Slave Market at Constantinople,' are the best * Haslan 
Gheray ' was purchased by the Emperor Nicholas, and Mr 
Alexander Hill, publisher, Edinburgh, became possessor 
of the* Slave Market' 

Mr AUan was enrolled in 1826 an Associate of the Royal 
Acaflemy, London ; and the same year he succeeded An- 
drew Wilson, Esq., as teacher in the Royal Academy of the 
Board of Trustees ; and in 1835 he was elected an Acade- 
mician. All the honours of the Scottish Academy, how- 
ever, had preceded these metropolitan triumphs. The ca- 
reer of this prolific painter and enterprising man was sud> 
denly intermitted, and his prospects were sadly clouded 
by a disease of the eyes. For several years the malady 
preyed upon his organs of vision, and at last began to 
seriously affect them, when a continental tour and cessa- 
tion firom labour were recommended, in order to preserfe 
his sight He visited Italy at this time, passing a winter 
at Rome, and sojourning thence to Naples, whence he took 
fihip for Constantinople, and there collected the materials 
for his pictures of the * Slave Market,' * Byron in the 
fisherman's hut after swimming the Hellespont,' &c 

In 1884, his love of continental travel 1^ Mr Allan to 
satisfy a long-cherished desire of visiting Spain, and of 
studying the almost unknown and almost totally unappre- 
ciated works of Murillo, Velasquez, and the other masters 
of that country. He sailed for Cadiz, and from thence to 
Gibraltar, passing through the greater part of Andalusia, 
previous to his intended progress to Madrid. Pressing 
business at home required his presence, however, and- he 
precipitately returned to Scotland. In the year 1838 Mr 
Watson, the venerable oiiginal president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, died, and William Allan was elected 
his successor in academical honours, and was appointed 
teacher of the round olnss in the Royal School of Design, 
hi Edinburgh. In 1842, the honorary title of knight was 
conferred upon him ; and upon the death of his friend Sir 
David Wilkie, he was nominated her migesty^s limner for 
Scotland. 

In 1844, Sir William returned to Russia, the scene of 
his early studies in historical painting, and was presented 
to his old patron Nicholas. His picture of * Peter the 
Great taachmg his subjects the art of ship-buUding,* which 



now adorns the gallery of the winter palace of St Peters- 
burg, and which was exhibited in London in 1845, was 
commissioned by Nicholas. In 1848 he produced his first 

f)icture of * Waterloo, from the Mont St Jean side,' Napo- 
eon's positions being delineated; and in 1846 he painted 
a companion view from the British lines. The Duke of 
Wellington purchased the former ; the latter was painted 
toT the Westminster Hall competition, and was reckoned 
worthy by at least one of the judges, the late William Etty, 
of national reward. For several vears Sir William had 
been afilicted with chronic bronchitis, the disease which 
carried off Lord Jeffrey ; and latterly so virulent were its 
attacks that on Friday, the 22d of February, one of them 
proved fktal. 

In personal appearance, the president was under rather 
than above the standard height, and his countenance was 
somewhat stem and hard-favoured ; but there was sleep- 
ing lightning in his bright restless eyes, and indomitable 
firmness in the play of his good-humoUred mouth. He 
was benevolent and indulgent; but none who understood 
anything of expression, would have presumed to trifle 
with him after a few minutes* study of his countenance. 
Apropos to his benevolence : When he was in Antwerp, 
in 1844, he met in the streets of that city one of his old 
students, who had acquired considerable celebrity amongst 
his compeers at home for <fil!ing his eye ' with the works 
of the old masters, but whom nature never intended to fill 
a picture-firame with any great work of his own. ' Hillo ! ' 
cried the astonished president, recognising his cicUvant 
pupil ; ' what are you doing here ? ' ' FeasUng on Reubens 
and living in the Virgin Mary,' was the enterprising 
aspirant's prompt reply. Sir William laughed, for he was 
well aware that the powers of his scholar were ill adapted 
to produce for him a more literal feast than the sight of 
the works of Reubens ; and mine host of the * Virgin Mary ' 
must either be paid or schemed off for pavment of lodgings. 
He therefore generously presented the lean, cameleon-fed 
youth with money, and sent him home to his own country 
— to feast on nothing less tangible than porridge, we hope. 
One of the late keepers of the Statue Gallery had left the 
Royal Institution for some other situation, and bis place 
had been supplied by one of those indiscrimioative, irra- 
tional incarnations of impudence that plume themselves 
upon exacting the strictest obedience to the ettreme letter 
of their instructions, without having the sense to reflect 
upon the nature and spirit of their duties. When Sir Wil- 
liam Allan presented himself to this modem Cerberus, who 
kept watch and ward at the door of our Edinburgh pan- 
theon, the ci-devant footman oommanded him, in the man- 
ner of Pistol, to deliver up his cane, and write down his 
name in the visiter's book. Neither requisition was un- 
reasonable in matter nor difficult of concedence ; but the 
manner of the porter was most offensive and repulsive to 
the president After several explanations and replies, he 
said at last in low, quiet tones, * I am Sir William Alktn.' 
At the same time there was a twitching at the comers of 
his mouth and a gleam in his eve that were plainly dis- 
cernible to the few students in the gallery, who furtively 
watched the interesting and amusing scene. * 1 don't care 
who you are,' replied the swaggering janitor ; < you must 
give me your stick, and write down your name in this 
book; ' and he made a motion as if he intended to possess 
himself in et armU of the president's cane. A vigorous 
push, seconded by a most energetic epithet, sent the gentle- 
man doorkeeper reeling to the wall, and in a moment the 
cane on which he had just fastened his visioned ^e, was 
flourishing over his head. The kind-hearted Sir William, 
instantly recovering Umself, then turned away, smiling 
at his own impetuous fiery mood ; but the youn^r loungers 
in tbe gallery rejoiced at the adventure, for it somewhat 
modified the manners of one who had been extremely inso* 
lent to them, who had not status sufiScient to teach him 
such a lesson as the president had done. 

Amongst the critics generally, the ' Death of Rizzio ' is 
consider^ the chrfSctuore of Sir William's works, and 
even to the uninstruoted this must appear a most effective 
picture. All the masterly ar|j^g^Q]}^Qg, j(hip])^90 higlily 
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distiDguUhed the works of Allan, and the greatest elera- 
tion to which he attained in expression, are here displayed. 
It is impossible to ennmerate the many excellent historical 
works of this great artist. ' The battle of Prestonpans,' * An 
incident in the lilh of Robert the Bruce,' * Whittington and 
his cat,' and his cabinet portraits of Boms and Sir Walter 
Scott, will be pleasantly remembered amongst his nume- 
rous admirers, in addition to those which we haTe pre- 
Tiously enumerated. 

And again must we reach the starting point of our re- 
view, and reiterate the mournful sentence that led us back 
to the days of Sir William Allan's youth, and through the 
incidents of his life. He has gone, and his cunning hands 
lie mouldering in the clay. The high hopes, the ardent 
aspirations, the heroic struggles, the pains and pangs of 
body and of mind have passed away with the dream of 
life, and now to him all's known of the mystery of the fu- 
ture. Such is man, and such are the lessons that we are 
ever reading, but never profiting by, on the vanity of this 
terrestrial world and all that it possesses, save virtue. 



THE CAEPENTEB'S WIDOW; 
OB, TRIALS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 



Mrs Williams's trials were not over yet. As long as 
she and Tom kept at work, and they had no unusual 
expenses, they had been able to make a comfortable living, 
but now their circumstances were altered, and it became 
a matter of serious dread to the widow whether she should 
be able to procure the common necessaries of life for her- 
self and her children, should the winter prove, as there 
seemed every prospect it would do, a lone and severe one. 
When Bessy was missed, large demaniu were made on 
their little savings to meet the expenses which were in- 
curred in the fruitless attempts to find her. Then the 
mother*8 state of mind was such that she was incapable 
of undertaking any work, and the work she might nave 
had then, was soon handed over to some one else who 
could set about it immediately. Still, for a while, Tom 
continued to bring in his wages, and, small as they were, 
they sufficed, for the personal wants of himself and his 
mother were small indeed now. But after awhile, this 
resource ceased too, for the frost set in early, and with 
such severity that not a bricklayer could work, and when 
Bessy came home, her mother and brother were not re- 
ceiving sixpence a- week. A little sewing came in iJter- 
wards, and Bessy's mother had often sat up Ute by her 
bedside at her needle, for she began to fear there would 
scarcely be enough left in the savinss bank to discharge 
the doctor*s bill, if everything must be paid out of it, as 
had been the case lately. She had worked hard in the 
Christmas-week, and before she rose from her seat on 
the morning before Christmas, to prepare their slender 
dinner, a bundle was made up to be sent home in the 
afternoon. Glad indeed was she to see it ready, for when 
she had boiled op all that remained of bread and milk for 
Bessy, and placed on the table the hst potatoes for her- 
self and Tom, there was no f<»od left in the house, and not 
a penny to procure a fresh supply. But Tom could ask 
for the money, and then they should manage very well 
for the next few days, Mrs Williams thought, and she 
said so. Tom sighed heavily. < If I could but earn some- 
thing,' he began ; * but to bring in nothing at all ! I think 
I could bear anything better than this.' 

His mother said that she supposed people always 
thought the evils they were suffering under the worst to 
bear, but they must remember they had only just been re- 
lieved from a heavier affliction than this, and they must 
try to be patient 

* If I could only be doing something,' persisted Tom ; 

* I think I could* 

^ * Our task is sometimes to sit still and submit,* returned 
his mother ; * Qod knows it is a hard one too, but we must 
do ouf best.' 

Tom was about to give utterance to further compUint, 



but his mother gfauiced significantly at Bessy, and be was 
silent They lutd spared her the knowledge of what a 
struggle it had been lately to nrocnre • living, to say no- 
thing of the little comforts wiiich she, as an invalid, re- 
quired. Her blindness rendered this less diffioak, for ske 
could not see, when her little pudding or her basiB of sage 
was handed to her, that her mother and Tom dined off a 
piece of dry bread or a boiled potato, and that sometbnes 
they had less even of that humble fkn than they could 
have eaten. Tom soon finished his meal, and preplaied to 
set off with his bundle. 

* Be sure to say, Tom,' said his mother, ' that I am 
sorry to be so troublesome as to ask for the money, bat 
we really want it' 

* Yee, mother,' answered Tom, and away he went. 
When he was gone, Mrs Williams bud Bessy down on 

her little bed, by the fireside, for, although she was much 
better, she was still weakly, and a sleep in the afteniooii 
seemed to refresh her and do her good. She chatted 
awhile as she lay, but she soon turned drowsy, and her 
mother was left in silence. She bad resumed her work, 
and had seated herself by the window, for the gloom of 
the wuiter*s afternoon made her glad to avail heraeif of 
all the light she could obtain for her employment Sew- 
ing is a melaneholv employment to those whose minds are 
full of sad thoughts and anxious fears. Busy as the 
finsers may be, the mind is at liberty to wander as it 
will amongst its own dbtresses, without being diverted by 
the necessity of attention to outward occupation. As 
Mrs Williams sat, she grew more and more nervous, and 
she listened for Tom's return with feverish impatience. 
Nerer before had she felt so strongly the mightiness o< 
the blessing for which we so often pray, and which is so 
f^ly granted to a Urge portion of our race as to cause 
ns to be in some measure regardless of its value. Never 
before had she felt so strongly how appropriate are the 
words in which Christian men are tauglit to petition for 
this blessing, as she involuntarily repeated to herself, 
'Give us this day our daily bread!' She thought her 
prayer was answered, for just at that moment Tom ap- 
peared at the garden- gate. She went to the door tl^ 
It might be opened without noise, for Bessy was asleep, 
at least she thought so, and she signed to Tom to oome 
in quietly. 

'Well, Tom,' said she; <I*m glad to see you back. 
Where's the money ?* 

Tom looked very grave, and shook his head iRithout 
speaking. 

*Did you not find Mrs Holland at home?* a&ked his 
motlier. 

' Yes, she was at home, but she was dressing Co go to 
a party, and she sent word I must call another tiin& I 
begged the servants to go and tell her how much we 
wanted the money, but they said it was very impertinent 
to make such a fuss about it when the work was only just 
come home, so I was obliged to come away.' 

' God grant they mav never want it so badly them- 
selves !' sighed Mrs Wuliams. ^ 

' Have you nothing left for to-morrow, mother?* asked 
Tom, as he sat down by the fireside. 

' Not a morHcl of bread have we in the house, child,* re- 
plied Mrs Williama 

* Well, never mind, mother ; we've not spent all oor 
savings yet, and we need not mind taking credit for a 
loaf, when we have the money to pay for it in the savings 
bank. 1*11 go and fetch one in five minuteB.* 

' It must be so, I suppose ; but I am sorry to see that 
money dwindling away for our daily bread ; there Is the 
doctor's bill, and who knows what else may turn np out 
of the common vniy, before spring.' 

' If I could but get some work !' was all Tom could 
say, and it was with a faltering voice. His mother and 
he sat by the fire-light a short time in silence, and sadly 
enough. Mrs Williams was roused by a eentle touch, 
and Bessy, who had crept unperceived to her side, pal 
her arms round her neck, and ki»dng her, said, * Never 
mind, mother, don't fret, and 4<9Xg^^Q4EAoney out of 
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Ibe bank, if U jgrieves you. I*ni not hungry, and I dara 
say we ean manage without anything to-morrow.' 

* You are noi hungry now, I dare say, Bessy,' returned 
her mother ; ' for it is not long since you had your din- 
ner, but you would find yourself very hungry if there was 
no breaklast for you, when you got up to-morrow morn- 
ing. We must not go without as long as we hare the 
means of getting something to eat.* 

' I'll go to the shop, mother,' said Tom ; ' and perhaps, 
after all, you'U get your money in time to pay for it with- 
out drawing from the bank.' 

* Oh, I dare say you wiD,' cried Bessy ; • and never 
mind if you don't, so long as they don't take me away 
from you any more.' 

'I trust notl' exclaimed Mrs Williams, and she 
clasped the child close, as if she feared indeed to lose her 
a second time. 

* Oh, no ! you're safe enough now, Bessy,' cried Tom, 
kissing her; * so don't let us fret any more, mother. You 
know we thought if we could but have her back asain, we 
could go through anything, and here she is, safe and sound. 
So never mind, mother ; let*s hope all will be well yet.' 

* You are right, Tom,' return^ his mother ; * we have 
cause for thankfulness, not repining,' and she rose from 
her chair more cheerfully, and was preparing to light a 
candle, when they were startled by a rap at the street door. 
Mrs Williams opened it immediately, and the brisk voice 
of Jenny Smith made her known before they had time 
to discover her features in the imperfectly lighted apart- 
ment 

'Well, I declare, you're all in the dark,' cried she; 
' how are you all to-night, and how's Bessy ?* 

Then, without waiting for an answer to her Inquiries, 
she ran on, * I mustn't stay a minute, for it's near tea- 
time, and we're going to have lots of people to tea. 
Mother knew it was no use asking you, Mrs Williams, 
because it's too cold for Bessy to be out, so she put some 
cakes into a basket for you, and told us to bring it, but 
we've been so busy putting up the mistletoe, and the 
Christmas, and one thing or another, that I could not 
get here before this. And you must come to dinner to- 
morrow, fether says, we're to have a goose — the fattest we 
ever killed. You ^l\ come, wont vou ?' And Jenny 
stopped to take breath, while Mrs Williams expressed her 
thanks, and proceeded to unpack the basket, which was 
nicely wrapped up in one of Mrs Smith's whitest napkins. 
* Oh, never mind it now,' said Jenny ; ' I can't stop, and 
you can bring the basket to-morrow, you know. But 
1 om, you must go home with me — your mother can spare 
yon for an hour or two, I'm sure.' 

Tom looked at his mother, and felt as if he would rather 
not leave her to-night, but when she smiled, and said he 
had better go, he took his hat and went off with Jenny, 
who walked and talked with equal speed, so that they 
were soon at the farmhouse, and seated by the roaring 
fire. 

When they were gone, Mrs Williams examined her 
present There were cakes, and substantial ones too, and 
there was a pork- pie in one corner, and a pound of butter 
in the other. But this shower of good things was not at 
an end yet, for, before these were stowed away, Mrs Mor- 
ton's housemaid arrived with a Christmas dinner for the 
next day, and a present of some tea and sugar, in order 
that due honours might be paid to Christmas-eve. The 
young ladies had ornamented it all so prettily with ever- 
greens, that it had far more the air of a friendly offering 
than a charitable donation, but never was charity more 
thankfully received. Here was food for a week to come, 
and Mrs Williams sent back her message of thanks with 
tearful eyes, and a heart overflowing with gratitude both 
to those hnman friends who had remembered her in their 
8ea<K>n of rejoicing, and also to the heavenly Benefactor 
who had once more provided their daily bread to her and 
to her children. As soon as they were once more alone, 
Bessy crept up to her mother's side, with a countenance 
that seemed to express she was about to ask a favour. 
And so it proved. 



* Mother,' said she, * may I give half my cake to Sally ? 
She gave me half her treacle and bread yesterday morn- 
ing. I should so like to give her some.* 

* You shall have her to tea, Bessy, if you like,' returned 
her mother, smiling. 

Bessy was overjoyed. Her mother thought she had 
never seen her look so pleased since her illness. 

And a merry tea-drinking the two little giris made of it. 
After tea, Bessy had what she thought the greatest treat 
in the world, for Sally, who had become quite a good reader 
since Mrs Williams took pains with her, brought some 
pretty story books which had been given to her by her 
Sunday-school teacher, and read them aloud. The time 
passed so pleasantly in this way, that Tom arrived at home 
before he was expected. Then they had to listen to his 
account of all he had seen and done, and Mrs Burgess 
was obliged to put her head into the room, and ask if 
Sally meant to go to bed to-night. 

' We have had a merry Christmas after all, mother — 
have we not ?' said Tom, as he prepared to go to bed. 

* Let us be thankful for it, Tom, and learn to hoj>e and 
trust for the future,' answered she. 

The next day was one of comfort too. They enjoyed 
Mrs Smith's hi goose, but better than that was the mfor- 
mation from the farmer, that he had a little job for Tom, 
and from Mrs Smith, that she had got an onler for some 
knitted stockings for them, which would be nice work for 
Bessy and her mother too, when it was too dark to sew 
and for which they would be well paid. And so they went 
on, and the long winter wore away at last. Mrs Williams's 
store seemed like the widow's cruise, small and low, but 
never utterly exhausted. Many, many privations had to 
be endured, but they were well through all, and Bessy be- 
gan to look like herself again, and to cling less nervously 
to her mother's side. And when she heard the first 
thrush's note, and Tom put into her hand the first snow- 
drop from his garden, sh« laughed as she had laughed a 
year ago, when nothing had happened to damp the glad- 
ness of her innocent life. And when Tom joined in her 
gaiety, his mother smiled, and in the midst of her poverty 
and desohition, she thanked God for his many fiivours. 

CHAP. X. 

There is perhaps no month in the vear which has a 
worse reputation than March, and yet, m the midst of its 
storms, which have become proverbial, it offers us some- 
times days of surpassing loveliness, and which are per- 
haps all the more delightful from being the first fruits of 
the early spring. On one of these mornings, Frederick 
Merton was very busy at work, in his father's garden. 
He was finishing the work which he had some time relin- 
quished in despair, and which had famished a standing 
joke against him for many a month past. But it seemed 
now in a fair way of being completed, and he was working 
as eagerly as people do who find themselves at last near 
the end of a long and tedious labour. He was so busy 
that he scarcely heard his sister Enmia ask if she could 
help him, and she had to repeat her question before he 
gave her any answer. 

* Help me ? I don't know that you can, unless you 
could take the wheelbarrow to that heap of sods, and bring 
me some here, and that is not exactly a job for a girl 
either.' 

* Oh, yes! I ean manage it very well, I'm sure, for I've 
got my garden gloves on ; * and away went Emma for the 
turf. 

Frederick oouk) scarcely help laughmg, busy as he was, 
to see how awkwardly she managed the wheelbarrow, but 
when she brought him the sods, he declared he was very 
much obliged to her — it would help him nicely, for be 
wanted so much to finish this morning, that he might 
plant in the afternoon. That would be delightful, Emma 
said ; she did long to see it planted ; how pretty it would 
look I but this was not exactly the kind of tiling Frede- 
rick had meant at first, and that she had seen on the paper, 
was it ? Not quite, Frederick answered ; that was too 
complieated for him to execute, an_d b^idesJtjvg^uK^lpo 
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Rinth 9paee ; his father had always advised him against 
attempting that pattern, bnt he had admired it so exceed- 
ingly he could not help trying, and he believed that was 
the reason he had ^led. * It is very odd,' continued he ; 
' papa always tarns oat right, and I always wrong.* 

While they stood talking, Mr Merton joined them with 
an open letter in iiis hand. * I have just received this,' 
said he to his wife, *from our friend, Miss Cleveland. 
She announces her intention of visiting this neighbourhood 
very soon, with the view of suggesting a scheme for the 
benefit of Mrs Williams and Bessy, about which I wish 
to eonsult you,' said Mr Merton, as he put the letter into 
his wife's hand. Then, turning to the children, he said, 
' Go into the house, and prepare breakfast, your mamma 
and I will join you presently.' 

* I wonder what Miss Cleveland is going to do for Mrs 
Williams ?* said Kate, who possessed a considerable share 
of curiosity ; * can you think, Emma ?' 

* No, indeed,' answered Emma; * I have no idea.' 

' Something very sensible, and good, I have no doubt,' 
remarked Fr^erick. 

* I dare say,* suggested Kate, * she is going to give her 
plenty of money to live on, and a nice little cottage like 
what she used to live in before, all to herself.' 

* No, that is not very likely,' returned Frederick; 'she 
would soon be able to help nobody if she went to work in 
that way. She is more likely to put her in the way of 
getting her own living, I think* 

* Perhaps Miss Cleveland thinks of setting her up in a 
little shop,' said Emma. 

< Oh that's it, I've no doubt,' cried Kate; * I shall al- 
ways go to her when I want anything she has to sell ; 
wont you Emma ? what do you think it will be ? threads, 
tapes, buttons, and all those things, I dare say.* 

* Don't be in such a hurry,' said Frederick ; * it b very 
likely nothing of the kind after all. 

'Well, it is something,' remarked Kate, very saga- 
ciously. * 

Meantime, Mrs Merton perused the letter which her 
husband had put into her hands, and as one passage in it 
is connected with the history of Bessy and her fiimily, it 
may be as well to transcribe it for the benefit of the reader. 
* I wish to consult you,* wrote Miss Cleveland, * before 
taking any further steps in the matter, aboot a plan I have 
formed to assist my interesting little blind friend and her 
mother. Tlie situation of matron in a blind asylum, in 
the management of which my brother has considerable in- 
fluence, will be vacant in the course of a month or two, 
and it has occurred to me that Bessy's mother would be 
an appropriate person to fill the oflSce. Everything I 
have heard of her has tended to give me a high opinion 
of her moral character and diKposition, and her own family 
a£9ietion would lead her to be a sympathising friend to 
the class of Bufferers to whom she would be called on to 
minister. If she possesses sufficient education to under- 
take the accounts of the establishment, I have no doubt 
she will suit very well, and it is to obtain information on 
this point from you or Mrs Merton that I now trouble 
you I should not like to propose the situation to her 
until I have made it secure to her, if the likes to accept 
it, and this I cannot do unless I know that she is 
thoroughly fit for the ofiSce. The advantages to Bessy 
from this arrangement would, I think, be inestimable, as 
she could be placed in the asylum, and receive the best 
education of which her condition admits, without under- 
going a separation from her mother, which, after the shock 
her nerves have received, would be very undesirable.' 

'Excellent, excellent!' cried Mrs Merton ; ' this is in- 
deed a haven for the poor widow at last' 

' But what do you say to the question ? Can we answer 
it as we could wish ?' asked her husband. 

' I am sure we can,' answered she ; ' you know the 
fiither of Mrs Williams was at one time a flourishing 
farmer, and gave her a better education than persona of 
her class generally obtain. I have received notes from 
her at different times about work and other business, 
which have been fairly written and well expressed, and I 



have heard her say that in the early part of ber imuiM 
life, when Williams worked vei^- hard, and allowed Imb- 
self little assistance, she kept his accounts for Ihbs, M 
far as this kind of knowledge goes, we maj mfeak cotA- 
dently, I am sure.* 

' It will be a very different thins to what she has e^m 
been accustomed to, to superintend 00 large an < 
ment,' said Mr Merton, musing. 

' Oh, never fear that,' returned his wifet. * I i 
much deceived in Mrs Williams if she has not tfast degree 
of native intelligenee which will enable her soon to ^t berw 
self for a new sphere of duty. In many respeets I diiak 
she is eminently fitted for the office, and if she feels eofli- 
denoe enough to undertake it, I have no doabt she -wii 
perform its duties well. But in case of sttch an event, 
what will become of Tom ?' 

' I thought of him as soon as I received the letter/ re- 
turned Mr Merton. ' I have great hope that Mr Hodgw 
will yet fulfil his generous purpose, and take bkn for an 
apprentice. He has got one, it is true ; but be told ne 
the other day that he should never be able to Make any- 
thing of him, and that he should have no objeotioii to nn 
other who might be likely to be useful to him when fas 
time was out^ But I will take care to see him and bear 
what he says about it* 

' Do so,' said Mrs Merton ; and they entered the faoasB, 
where the young people were assembled waiting far tbem. 

Mr Merton did see Mr Hodges, and found, as be bad 
expected, that there would be no difficulty in placiBg Turn 
with him, if his mother should obtain the situatioQ, and 
be able to spare hinu Thus it can be readily briiewd 
that there was little difficulty in arranging cverytbi^ 
when Miss Cleveland arrived, in the coune of a few 
weeks. When she had seen Mrs Williams, and bad had 
some conversation with her, she felt quite satisfied that 
she would be a suitable person for the situation she bad 
to propose to her, and the widow, on her part, feit too 
much the advantages of the offer to make any diffienhy 
about accepting it. As to Bessy, she was delighted. Miam 
Clevebttd had brought her several specimens of the work 
which the blind are taught to perform, and while that kind 
friend and her mother were talking she examined them 
closely. She put over her shoulders, with ohildisb plea- 
sure, a warm knitted shawl, which was a present to her- 
self, hung over her arm a delicately- woven wicker basket, 
and was passins her fingers carefully over a book for the 
blind, and wondering how those silent raised figures eaokl 
ever make her read as she heard Tom and Sally doooC ef 
their books, when a sudden thought seemed to strike ber, 
and fill her with sadness. She put down the book and tbe 
basket, took off* her shawl and wrapped it up, and then 
seated herself with such a pensive expression of eonate- 
nance, that it drew Miss Cleveland's attentwn. 

* Why, Bessy, what is the matter ?' she inquired. * A re 
you disappointed in your shawl, or perhaps yon can make 
nothing of that book ? But don't be discouraged ; I can 
assure you our books are quite as unintelligible to these 
who have not learned to read.* 

' Oh no, ma'am, it is not that,* eaid Bessy, and she 
hung her head, but the tears started to her eyes. 

* What is the matter, Bessy?' asked her mother. 

' I shall not like to leave Sally,' answered Bessj, vitb 
a faltering voice. 

' You are a strange girl,* said her mother t ' you did 
not cry when we talked of leaving Tom behind.* 

' No, because Tom will be very happy learning a trade, 
and I hope we shall come hack to him some day; but 
Sally will have no one to teach her when you are gone, 
and you know you said one day that she will only get a 
very poor place if she can lenm no more than she knows 
now.* 

* We cannot help it, Bessy,' said her mother; 'if she 
is attentive and industrious, she will always be able to set 
her living, I hope, though I am as sorry as yon are that 
flhe cannot be better instructed in the duties of a servsal* ' 

Miss Cleveland inquired who Sally was, and Mrs WB* 
liams told her, and interested her very much by t^ii^biv 
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how teMtabie she bad found the little girl, and what a nice 
nurse and needlewoman she had become under her in- 
stvuctieoa. 

* Weil^ Beemr, don*t fret about your friend,* said Miss 
Clereland ; ' if i»he is such a little girl as your mother de- 
scribee, I think 1 can find means to provide her with an 
edncatJnw which will fit her for her station, and enable her 
to take a respectable situation at any time. I subscribe 
to » sdmol in whieh girls are educated for servants ; and 
as tbe one I have pli^ed there is now leaving, Sally shall 
take her place if you can procure her mother's consent to 
pari vith her/ 

Beaay*«lAce brightened, and Mrs Williams said it would 
be indeed an excellent thing for Sally, and she hoped 
Sally V mother would throw no obstacles in the way of 
what would be so much to her daughter*s advantace. 

' WtU you undertake to propose it to her ?' said Miss 
Cleveland ; ' yon, as an old friend, will be more likely to 
infloenoe her than I should be.* 

Mrs Williams readily undertook the office, though she 
felt great doubts about her success. 

A» soon as her visiter had departed, she sought an in- 
terview with Mrs Burgess, and opened her misswn. She 
fmiBd the difficulties of her task quite as great as she had 
anticipated. At first Mrs Burgess would not hear of part- 
ing with Sally $ what could ^ do when she went out if 
she had bo one to leave in the house to take care of the 
children? If Mrs Williams had been going to remain 
with her, perhaps she might have consented $ but, as it 
was, it was bad enough to lose such a kind friend as she 
had beee, and Tom, who was always ready to do a kind 
turn, and Bessy, with her smile and her pretty voice 
(here the poor woman wiped her eyes), without being 
called on to part with her own chiM too. Mrs Williams 
waa mueh moved by these marks of affeetwn, but the 
point was too important to the welfare of her little friend 
to be given up, and she gently urged the duty of parents 
to aabmit to some present trials for the fatare benefit of 
their children. Then Mrs Bufgess oould not see the ad- 
vantage of it. Sally already knew more than $he had ever 
done in her life, and she had sot on very well, upon tbe 
whole. The girl would find a place somewhere, no doubt, 
when she was no longer of any use at home, and she could 
bu* work for her living any way. Mn Williuns represented 
that she would get a much better place if she were better 
instructed in the duties of a servant — that she would be 
lesB likely to be out of employment, and would be able to 
pfooare belter wages, &c. In the end, her arguments and 
Sall5*8 entreaties obtained the victory, but it waa a hardly 
foogfat battle. 

With great delight Bessy exhibited to her friend the 
beantiful things whieh Miss Cleveland had brought her, 
telling her, with childish glee, that she was to learn to do 
saeh work as this, and to read and sing too, she hoped. 
Her only regret now was, that Sally was not blind too, and 
then they conld have worked together t for Bessy was fo 
happv that she felt her blindness more as a privilege than 
as a deprivation just now. But Sally was not blind, there- 
fore she could not accompany Bessy to the asylum, and 
Bessy was obliged to comfort herself with the reflection, 
that at any rale she would be in London, and they should 



All being arranged, Mrs Williams set to work to pre- 
pare herself and her family for their new destination. She 
and the little girls were to accompany Miss Cleveland to 
London in the course of a month, and very busy it made 
her to ecmiplele all her arrangements in that time. Tom 
had been established for a week or two with Mr Hodges 
when the final day of separation came. It was a melan- 
choly day, though one so full of hope and promise to a 
ftunily which had, during the last twelvemonth, seen so 
many dark and threateiHftg ones. When at hwt tbe coach 
drove off, Tom felt very lonely, and, in ^te c f his sense 
of tbe many blessings be had to be thankful for, very un- 
happy* When they vrsre quite gone, he bowed to Mr 
Mer^n, who had accompanied Miss Cleveland to the 
coach, Imt he cuuki not speak, and he nun off in a moment. 



' I think it*s a pity, papa,* said Kate, who was with her 
father. 

' What is a pity, Kate ?* inquired he. 

* Why, YOU know it's very nice for Mrs Williams to go 
to a situation, and for Bessy to be taught, but it's ft pity 
Tom can't stay with them.* 

' Ah, my child,' returned her father, ' I fear that in the 
brightest moments of life you will always find some dark 
spot left which will make you say, * It's a pity I' ' 

CHIP. XI. 

And now our tale is told ; but as perhaps some young 
readers may inquire what became of Tom and Bessy after- 
wards, we will endeavour, briefly, to satisfy their curiosity. 

For many years their lives passed quietly enough, as 
people's lives always pass who feel little of the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and who are busy every day with a settled and 
regular occupation. But they did not pass away without 
leaving a trace behind them. Mrs WOliams found both 
her children improve so much that she felt as if all her 
troubles had been light compared to the happiness of see- 
ing them what they were. Amongst a busy and happy 
community, Bessy became one of the busiest and happiest. 
She was so quick and so attentive that she readily received 
the instruction which was imparted to her, and she soon 
became one of the best pupils in the establishment. When 
her education was finished, she was retained as a teacher 
in the institution, and for many years she and her mother 
led there a useful and a happy lUe together. 

As to Tom, he fully justified the good opinion whieh 
Mr Hodges had formed of him. He was indefatigable in 
his exertions, and his industry, together with his natural 
turn for the kind of work on which he was employed, soon 
made him an excellent hand at his business. When he 
was out of his time, he remained with Mr Hodges as a 
journeyman, and in this situation he made himself so use- 
ful that, in a few years, his master, who had no sons of 
his own, offered him a share in the business, and he waa 
thus at once comfortably established, with the means be- 
fore him of gaining an independent livelihood. The young 
partner was active and enterprising, and in the course of 
a few Years the business was so much extended, and paid 
so well, that he felt justified in bringing about what for 
years had been the cherished wish of his heart — that was^ 
bringing his mother and Bessv home to live with him once 
more. As soon as the former had consented to lus earnest 
prayers, he took a pretty little house on the outskirts of 
the town, and Mrs Smith helped him once more to furnish 
— this time a joyful task indeed. Mrs Merton and Kate 
also looked in to give an opinion now and then, but there 
was only Kate now, for Bmma was married and gone, 
and Frederick was still further off. He had got an ap- 
pointment in India, and his mother thought of him and 
sighed, as Tom showed her his, or rather Be8sy*s, pretty 
garden, for so he called it. 

It may be imagined how joyful was the family meeting, 
and how happily the time passed after the reunion. Every- 
body said it was delightful to see them — they were so 
cheerful, so loving, and supported prosperity as humbly 
as they had endu^ adversity meekly. If it was a plea- 
sant sight to indifferent observers to witness the prosperity 
of this family, it was doubly so to Miss CleveUnd, who 
was in some way tbe creator of it all. She visited the 
north some time after thev were all settled, and she 
brought with her another old friend of ours, but who was 
so much altered that few would have recogniBed her who 
had known her some years before. No one would have 
identified in the pretty, intelligent, young person who now 
acted as Miss Cleveland's maid, me slovenly little girl 
who was presented to our readers in the person of Sally 
Burgess. But it was the same Sally after all, her mother 
said, as she sat gazing admiringly on her metamorphosed 
daughter, though she could scarcely believe it ; for there 
was the same look when she smiled, and after awhile the 
old look was there oftener, and Mrs Burgess felt no longer 
strange with her newly recovered daughter^ though her 
pride and admiration did not abate a tittle. ^ ^^ .^ ^ 
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There was one person who admired SaJIy quite as much 
as her mother did, which is saying a great deal. This 
was Tom, and those who knew both did not wonder. Sally 
had enjoyed great advantages since she had been in Lon- 
don, and she had made good use of them. She had im- 
proved very rapidly at the school where Miss Cleveland 
had pkuied her, and had become such a clever, handy girl, 
that, on Mrs Richards leaving her situation, Miss Cleve- 
land took her to wait on herself. Here she had still greater 
opportunities of improvement. She read a great deal 
aloud to her mistress, whose health now failed, and who, 
finding her young attendant desirous to improve, loved to 
talk with her, and to give her the means of gaining infor- 
mation. She reaped the reward of her kindness, for Sally 
soon became more to her than a conunon servant could 
have been. She loved her benefoctreas enthusiastically, 
and in all her illnesses attended on her as only those can 
do whose ruling motive is love. 

Tom was very attentive iu <»&Iling to inquire after Miss 
Cleveland's health all the time that she remained in the 
neighbourhood ; so much so that his mother was delighted. 
But it was very natural, she said, such kindness as they 
all had received from the family ; and Tom was always 
thoughtful from a boy. For some tune Tom thought it 
all very natural too ; but at last he found out that, much 
as he valued and esteemed Miss Cleveland, he should not 
have called so often at her door if he had not generally 

fot five minutes' conversation with Sallv before he left the 
ouse. Sally and he quite understood each other ; and 
when he asked her to go home with him, and be a daugh- 
ter to his mother, who had always loved her like one, he 
knew how her heart leapt at the thought, though she said, 
No — it must not be yet ; she could not leave her mistress, 
who had done so much for her, and who now, feeble and 
ill, needed her so much. Tom sighed, but he was not 
surprised, and he felt too much that she was right, to urge 
her to change her determination. They spoke no vows 
for the future, but each felt that their future was settled. 
They agreed to make what had passed between them a 
secret, that Miss Cleveland might not know the sacrifice 
that had been nuule for her sake. But there was no keep- 
ing anything from Miss Cleveland. Some way or other 
she suspected it, and questioned Sally so eleverlv that all 
came out Illness and suffering had not made Miss Cleve- 
land selfish. She would not hear for a moment of the 
wedding being put off. It should take place as soon as 
ever they got back to London, and the bride-elect should 
have completed the orthodox preparations. And so it 
did; and when Tom and Sally arrived at home, Mrs 
Burgess's pride and admiration were renewed in a tenfold 
degree. 

And now Tom's family circle seemed quite a large one, 
and it was a happy one too, though many kind mends 
shook their heads and said it would never do — they would 
never agree all together. But they loved one another so 
tenderly that thev learned to bear and forbear ; and when, 
after the birth of their third little one, they Uid Mrs Wil- 
liams to rest beside her long-lost partner, Sally mourned 
for her as if she had been indeed her mother, and in their 
little circle they long missed her wise and loving counsel, 
and her tender, reaify sympathy. And Bessy, poor Bessy, 
how did she exist without the mother whom sne had almost 
idolised? She felt sometimes as if she must have died 
too, but for Tom and Sally, and perhaps, more than all, 
the children, who loved her so, and to whom she seemed 
so necessary. Not even its mother could rock the little 
one to sleep so soon as Bessy ; when mother was busy, 
aunt Bessy had always time in her quiet comer to take 
the weary toddler next in age on her knee, or to wander 
with him in the bri>;ht sunshine, or to charm him and his 
sister with tales, of which her store was inexhaustible. 
Then when Tom and Sally were harassed by worldly cares 
— for believe not, young friends, that they escaped their 
portion — who was so sweet a comforter as Bessy — Bessy, 
who seemed withdrawn from the tumult and storms of life 
that she might be all the fitter to console and comfort 
thoiie she loved. ' How happy we are,' whispered Sally 



to Tom, one sweet Sabbath evemn(f, as th^ stood t»- 
gether listening to Bessy, who, seated under a tree at a 
little distance, was reladng to the two elder childreo, m 
her low, sweet voice, one of the parables of our Lord— 
* how happy we are above every one ebe — bea itWa cadb 
other and these little ones, to have Bessy too!* 

Tom looked at his wife with a smSe of gratelbl afee> 
tion, as he answered, in the same low tone, * H«w happj 
I am to have a wife who can love and vahie her as ^ 
deserves!' 



A MEMORY. 
ThiadcUckmi IltllagMB oftlMwoodswMatOaCftr.lnBwx. I 

Mm •vwj.^laj «<ocM— bat tt iM« • lovyj apoC 

There was a ipot I used to lore, 
Its menKHy fladi'd acrots me now : 

Aroond it ooo'd tke turtle-dove, 
Above It hong the fiireit boogh. 

The early prfmroae blo880in*d there. 
The sweetbrlar flung Its scent around, 

And all that fluicy colls of ftdr 
Had deck'd It for enchanted groond. 

The woodbine twined a ikiry boirer 
Where thrush and blackbird trill'd thdr lays, 

And Philomel, at twilight hour. 
Shook with her song th* o'erarching sprays. 

Bow oit at early BBonUng there 
l*ve stray'd, tm nature was awak»— 

Startled from sleep the ooodiant bare, 
And flU*d with feather'd life the brske 1 

How oft at noonday. In a dream, 
Repoeed beneath the tMckeCS shade, 

I've wstdi'd the dondlet floatlog dha 
Thnmgfa the bine ocean overbead 

And idly mark'd the hamming bee 
Rove with his load from flower to flower. 

And butterfly all daintily 
Sport with his nymphs love*s Utfle hour. 

And many a sunny ridon there 
Of glorious things that had to be^ 

Came floating on the dreamy air. 
Like gorgeous tale of Araby ; 

And mighty brother-dreamen toe^ 

The painter and the poet-seer. 
Lent me thdr £sncy's eveiy hue, 

For they were boon fompanionw berew 

And eve has found me In the glade. 
And twmgfat breathed her sooHUng spell, 

And sonmer's tUnaj moonbeam play*«i 
Around me In the woodland d^t 

And meek-eyed stars peep'd softly out 

To mingle with as mild a ray. 
Where, like nlght*s Jewels strewn about. 

On mossy bank the glow-worm lay. 

0, sorely Love, with beamlng'eye 
And dewy foot, tliat wild nook trod. 

And, hand In band with Poesy, 
Bow'd twin-like at the throne of Qod 

For I have wander'd f$r and wide, 
O'er soenea as sunny and as £sii; 

With loved ones fondly side by side. 
But would not ask the dearest thera 

Its richness flU*d the throtblBg soul. 

Too wLdly for for earthly love; 
The ioftsat whisper must have stole 

Frcm •eraph'S lips, or sigfa'd above. 



And this Is of the tilings that wereY 
For m«— the world has dalmM It* own, 

But BtUI must beauty's wets Mp pei 
Bow bearMW, sUeat, and akne. 
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TUBULAR BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE MENAI STRAITS. 
Tbm magmfioeBt OMwtnietioD is a double triumph. It 
weds the nMinlaad of OfternarvoQ to the isolated ADglesea, 
in spite of ^n nigged and seemingly insttrmountable diffi- 
enltSes that natwe has intervened between them ; and it 
stretdMs its benefteest rails orer the foaming waters of 
Menu, in spate of the arbitrary obetaoles to its oonstruo- 
tion, which the organised will of several military chiefe 
had inatitated. The physieal character of the localities 
where the bridge is now erected, and the traditions of 
legislation, seemed to have associated in orderto intermit 
a work, the ezeention of which the ex^ncies of modem 
civilisation imperatively demanded. T%at great power of 
the present age < steam,' which, with gigantic rapidity and 
Titanie power, has rvshed throogh the hearts of rocky 
mountains, and over sandy flats, and amidst blooming 
fields, and across the roaring ocean, on its mission of 
unity — that power which has within those few years so 
abundantly condnoed to the friendly intercommunion of 
peoples, and the diifosion of the advantages of commerce, 
had brought the opposite shores of Caernarvon and Uie 
island of Anglesea so ckwe to one another, that the neoes- 
sity of physical nnwn inevitably grew out of their moral 
proximity, and finally it was determined by the directors 
of the Chester and Holyhead railway to furnish the means 
€i oonstruoting a connecting link between the confronting 
shores, if any one could be found with sufficient skill to 
render such a bridge a safe vehicle of transit for railway 
trains flying at full speed. It is proper to say that Mr 
Telford, the celebrated engineer, had several years ago 
thrown «in iron suspension-bridge over this great oceanic 
chamn, and had consequently furnished a means of partial 
transit from maulaod to isUmd ; but of coarse this did 
not at all answer the prssent necessities, and the work of 
uniting these shoree by a mode eligible for railway tradffic 
was incoBtestibly an original as well as a daring idea. 

The Menai Straits are about twelve miles in length, 
and, dividing the island of Anglesea from the mountainous 
shores of Caernarvon in North Wales, they form a turbu- 
lent oonneeting-lmk between the waters of St George*8 
Channel and the Irish Sea. In this narrow neek of the 
sea there is a constant backwards and forwards motkm of 
wntera, the tides rising and falling from twentv to twenty- 
five feet with each successive tide. The winds from the 
mountain-tops and valleys of North Wales sweep into this 
pent-house oif the foaming waves with frequent and sudden 
violenc^ adding to the aqueous turmoil, and shaking, like 
some spirit of the deep, the frail barks of the daring boat- 
men who venture to pull into its stream, and to unfuri 
their sails. It was to throw a bridge 1492 feet long 
across this rocky chasm that Mr Stephenson the engineer 
was required ; and it was not only im^ratively demanded 
of him to sa^y oompetent judges, m the name of the 
public, concerning the safety and stability of any plan he 
might propose, but the government of Great Britain were 
in&xible in their determination that he should erect what- 
ever works were neeessary for the completion of his de- 
sign without scaffolding or centering, or any other auxili- 
ary that might impede the navigation of the Menai ; and 
also it was necessary that one hundred feet of dear eleva- 
tion above high-water mark should be left, in order that 
ships of war might pass at will below the bridge. Mr 
Stephenson first proposed to throw over a magnificent 
bridge of two arches. Each arch, springing 50 feet above 
higl^ater mark, was to be dear 100 feet above the same, 
ttad 450 feet ea^ of span. The ne c es s ity of centering was 
to be dispensed with by ingeniously connecting together 
the half-arches on each side of the centre pier, and caus- 
mg them to counterbalance each other, they being only 
supported in the middle. This pUn was rejected by the 
admiralty, however, because it only provided the stipulated 
elevation above high-water mark at the apex of each of 
the arches. It must be secured throughout the whole 
passage, or the work must not be attempted. 

The old proverb in this case received another magnifi- 



cent corroboration of its truth, for necessity, that frwtfnl 
mother of invention, required that Mr Stephenson should 
devise ths plan by which all difficulties were overoome and 
all objections obviated. This eminent engineer at last 
conceived the idea of running a cast-iron tubular bri<^ 
across the Menai Straits, resting upon three towers in the 
Strait, and upon two abutments terminating the bridge on 
each side. The requirements of this work were very 
numerous and very difficult of accomplishment .The 
best form in which the tubes should be constructed, in 
order to resist the pressure to which they were to be so 
constantly subjected, was to be determined, and the kte- 
ral form best adapted for resisting the storms of winter 
was also to be ascertained. Mr Stephenson first sop- 
posed that tubes of an elliptical form would most abun- 
dantly contain all the requisites of strength, &c., for the 
various exigendes of the work ; but he at the same time 
determined to aseertain, by a series of exfteriments upon 
the form and material of iron tubes, that which was really 
the strongest, and of course to adopt that He employed 
to assist him in this work Mr Fairbaim and Mr Hedg- 
kinson, two eminent engineers, well acquainted with the 
properties and capacities of iron ; and finally it was seen 
that wrought-iron tubes of a rectangular form, just like 
hollow bauns, wero in all respects superior to those of any 
other form or material. A lever, to which dass m 
mechanical powers the beam belongs, is strong in pro- 
portion to its powers of compression and extension. For 
instanoe, when a weight is laid upon the middle of a rod, 
that rod sustains the load so long as it can resist being 
crushed in at the top «uperfices, and rent out at the under 
one. When it breaks, the hminn at the bottom are torn 
away from one another ; while at the top they aro cradl- 
ed or compressed together. Two opposite forces, it will 
be seen, conduce to preserve the strength of beams, 
and these forces opera&ng at the two extremes of top and 
bottom, leave the intermediate or middle part hi com- 
plete quiescence. The central parts of beams do not con- 
duce to their strength, and might with perfect propriety 
be taken out without diminishmg their strength ; so that 
the idea of the tubiUar bridge presented to 3ie engineer 
a great holk»w beam, whidi pos se ss e d inunensely less 
w^ht than a solid one, and consequently an immensely 
diminished pressnro, which oomprohended the strongest 
form of beam, made of the strongest material, and whiek 
afforded the means of transit to goods and passengers 
through two long chambers running paralld to each other. 
The power of resistaoce exerdaed by the top of the beam 
is called compression, that at the bottom is temed axten- 



It was found, then, that the eomprsssion of cast irou 
was from 36 to 49 tons per sqoaro inch, and its extenaiott 
from 3 to 7 tons ; while the resistance of wrought iron to 
compression was from 12 to 13 tons, and its resistance to 
extension from 16 to 18 tons. In theory, the adjustment 
of cast iron to the top, and of wrought iron to the bottom, 
of the tubes would have been most printer ; but it was 
found imposdble to attain this result practically, and 
consequently wrought iron was ad(^>ted throughout. 

Inunediatdy upon all the theoretical proliminaries bdng 
settled, the busy sons of labour wero odled upon to give 
Mr Stephenson's ideas form, and, as if by magic, a town 
of dwellings for the 1600 workmen to be emplo;^ was 
improvised, and workshops wero quiokiy seen to rise, 13m 
mystic frhbrics of the Cyclops, by tne rugged ahoMs of the 
Menai. 

The Britannia tubuhkr railway bridie across the Menai 
Stimits consists of two long galleries, with ratts for 
up and down trains, resting upon five towers. Two of 
those towers terminate the abutments on both sides of 
the strait The second towers on the Caernarvon and 
Anglesea sides aro called re^ectively the Caernarvon and 
Anglesea Towers ; and the central tewer, or pier,fonnded 
on the Britannia rock, in the middle of the marine defile, 
is called the Britannia Tower. This last enormeus stnM- 
tnro, which rises like a rough stern rock from the surging 
strait, is composed of upintrds of 20,000 tons weight S 
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mttterial. Its exterior building of Anglesea marble con- 
tiuiM 148,625 oobio feet of masonry; 144,625 cubic feet 
of nndstone compose its interior, and 387 tons of cast iron 
bessns and girders wrought into it add to its strength and 
aoU^ty ; the height of this majestic prop is 230 feet. The 
other towers, composed of rough Anglesea marble and 
sandstone, together with iron girders and beams, are 108 
feet aboTe high-water mark ; and altogether the masonry 
of these stnpendoas works contains 1,500,000 cubic feet of 
stone. 

The doable tubes, of which the entire bridge is com- 
posed, were divided into four lengths, two of 230 feet each, 
and two of 4G0 feet. One double chamber, 230 feet long, 
stretches from the Caernarvon abntment to the Caemar- 
▼on Tower — another, 460 feet, from the Caernarvon 
Tower to the Britannia Tower. From the Britannia 
Tower to the Anglesea Tower extends another of the 
longer stretches ; and, finally, one corresponding to the 
first BpKM the space between the Anglesea Tower and the 
abutment on the island. These great huUow tubes, com- 
posed entirelv of wrouji;ht iron, and neariy equal to two 
storeys of a house in height, were eonstmcted and hkid 
down on ^ore, and then, being floated to the basis of the 
towers^ they were raised to the proposed elevation by the 
most powerful hydranltc press in existence. The single 
iron pUtes of which the entire work was composed were 
of the following dimensions t For the bottom of the bridge, 
12 feet long — from 2 feet 4 inches to 2 feet 8 inches brMul 
— and 1^ to 1^ of an inch thick. For the top they were 
6 feet lonj; — ^firom I foot 9 inches to 2 feet 14 inches 
broad — and from { to { of an inch in thickness. For the 
sides the plates were about 6 feet in length, 2 feet m 
breadth, and from 4 to } of an inch th\eL All these 
plates were wrought and smasbod into the required form, 
and then, in order to seemrs a perfectly smooth surface, a 
powerful roller was passed over each, which effectually 
crushed down the least excrescences. The largest of these 
plates weighed about 7 cwt. eneh, and after being perfo- 
rated all round with holes 1 4 inches from the edge, and 
at distances of 4 inches from each other, they were riveted 
into large sheets composed of about twenty plates, and 
were then hoisted b^ leverage, and united to the tube. 

In the construction of the Britannia bridge there has 
been required no less than 2,000,000 of bolts, } of an indi 
in diameter, and 4 inches in length. The quantity of rod 
iron used for this single branch of the work amounted to 
abont 900 tons, and in lineal extent it was 126 miles. The 
pnKsesB of riveting was extremely difficult and laborious, 
m consequence of the men being constrained to work in 
flues, which were adopted in the formation of the bridge 
to give strength to it, and on account of every bolt being 
i n s e r te d into the holes in a redhot state. 

The four parts of the immense tabes were constructed 
npon wooden platforms (500,000 cubic feet of timber were 
used as scaffolding, &a) on diore, and were then launched 
upon the foaming waters, and borne by great pontons, each 
98 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 1 1 feet deep, to the bases 
of their destined resting-pUces^ The floating of the first 
tnbe WHS quite an event in the annals of civil engineering 
aud mechanics, and was the occasion of an immense con- 
course of people being assembled to witness the novel sight. 
It certainly was a momentous experiment, and highly cal- 
culated to produce intense cariosity and anxiety in the 
minds of the carious and the interested. Long before the 
time specified for the launching of the great iron tabe, 
thousands had congregated to watch and wonder. Dur- 
ing its construction a part of the wooden platform ander 
each end of the tube, whieh was 1800 tons weight, had 
been out away and the rock excavated as docks, m order 
to admit the pontons required to float it. Eight of these, 
of the dimensions already enumerated, and possessing a 
floatage of 3200 tons, were phuicd bek>w it These pon- 
tons were perforated in the bottoms with valves, which 
eonld be opened or shut at pleasure, and admitted or 
closed out the water. On the Caernarvon and Anglesea 
shores, as well as at the Britannia Tower, a senes of 
capstans had been erected by command of the chief en- 



gineer, having hawsers and ropes eoi u i mui icfctfng vidr 
the pontons, the principal of which were two fdar^iecfe' 
hawsers two miles k>ng. By means of this appAimtns thi^ 
tube was borne upon the waters, and quietly mooted h^ 
low the Anglesea and Britannia Towers. 

The placing of the tube m this position was ilie wi 
of one day, and then it was reqolred to raise it to iftipe»| 
maneot position. The hydraulic press by meam of ^^^^ 
this was accomplished is perhaps the mesC powtdtf 
machine that ever was construet«d. Tbo ^^ioii« wfcjA 
is 9 feet 4 inches lon^, and 4 feet 10 inches in iM s t n wa, 
and which is of cast iron eleven inches thiek, weig;hs \$ 
tons. The piston, which is pressed npwaids by the wate^ 
and works within this hollow cylinder, is 90 inebcs ir 
diameter. The whole machine weighs 40 tons. Tlie b»- 
rel of the force-pump eommnnicates with a sleo^r pas- 
sage, abont hall an inch in diameter^ drilled tbrea^ 
the metallic side of the cvlmder; so that altbongh tke 
^)rinciple of the syphon really operates m the dark i iiailihf 
It seems to be only a solid cast-iron cylinder of stardy ^ 
pearance pbced on end. This machine being worked fay tw» 
forty-horsepower steam-engines, is'capable of foreiag water 
21 ,000 feet, or 5000 feet above the summit of Mont BIssc: 
This madiine was placed in the Britannia Tower, 148 feet 
above the level of its base, and 45 above the reqoisite elevs- 
tion of the bridge. Around the neck of the iron rana, or jm- 
ton, which protrudes 8 indies above the top of thsopr^ 
cylinder, there was fixed a strong horison1»I iron bcasi IS 
feet long, from the extremities of which hung two enoittoai 
iron chains, composed of eight or nine flat links or pMes, 
each 7 inches broad, 1 inch thick, and 6 feet in leegth, 
firmly bolted toge^ier. These, which, in order to St tke 
tubes to their destination, required to be 145 feet kmg, 
weighed no less than 100 tons. As soon as thoee chsm 
were fixed to the tube, and everythme else was ready, tke 
piston, forced up by the pressure of uie water, which the 
steam-engines had compressed into Ae tube below it^ 
slowly rose, lifting the great iron tabe six feet into the vr 
in about half an hour. The ponderous chains were ^m 
fixed by a powerful vice, and the water being let oet fv- 
lieved the piston, which again descended by its own gimvily 
to its starting-point After several slight aeddenta to the 
machinery, and much labour and anxiety, the great 4nbe8 
were successively raised to their proper positionB, aiid aie 
now ready for the transit of passengers and goods Iren 
Chester to Holyhead, and tiee ter$a. 

The cost to the Chester and Holyhead BaHwmy Con- 
pany of constructing the tubular bridge aeroos the On- 
way amounted to £1 10,000, and that of the bridge aerNi 
the Menai Straits, which is identical in prinetpfe^ bet 
considerably larger than the former, was £500,000. Ib 
the erection of the great tubular bridge across the Meaai 
Straits, private energy, private fortune, and obslncted 
genius, were constrained to contend with a power less ae- 
eommodating than even the rade element8--4fae power ef 
the admiralty. To the glory of our labouring coontiy- 
men, however, it can be recorded that they triumphed. 

It remains for us to mention, that fDur huge coucfaast 
lions, chiselled from the Anglesea marble, ^ch 12 fret 
high, 25 feet long, and 30 tons weight, repose two and 
two, one on either side at each extremity of tfie M^ 
The bridge, or long narrow pasf«ge, is only Iftfeetby 9t: 
it hi destitute of cuneiform support, is covered with a skin 
of iron not much thicker than an elephants hide^ sad 

J ret, passing and repassing each other at tremendous ?e- 
ocity, trains with goods and paasengers dash through it 
So the genius and activities of glorious labotnr more os- 
ward in their mission of bringing men more and nore fats 
the fblness of their original unity — of extoiding goodviU 
among men and perfecting peace. 



SCENES FROM ' LIFE IN THE WOOD&* 

▲ PANTBIR AHD DXMtL CHISB. 

* Thb wfldest chase I ever saw,* remarked a hunter ts 
me once, with whom I was in the fsrest sevenl dm 
^ ^in tiM openwos^* 



' was between a panther and a deer, 
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They were iwt fifteen feet apart, he said, when they passed 
bin, and audi lightning speed he never before witnessed. 
TbiHigh he had his rifle in his hand, and they were but a 
few rode distant when he saw them, he never thought of 
firing. They cams and went more like shadows than 
living doings* The mouths of both were wide open, and 
the tongue of the deer hanging out from fatigue, while 
their eyes seemed starting from their sockets — one from 
fear, the other from rage. Swift as the arrow in its flight, 
and aa noisekiBS, save the strokes of their rapid bounds on 
the leaves, they fled away, and the forest closed over 
them. Over roeka, and logs, and streams, that slender 
and delicate form went flying on, winged with terror, 
while, so near that he almost felt his hot breath on his 
sldei^ he heard his foe pant after him. Ah, hunger will 
ouUive fear, and before many miles were sped over, that 
iMUmless thing hiy gasping in death, and its entrails were 
torn oat ere the heart had ceased to beat And thus, 
meUieught, it happens everywhere in God*s universe. 
Inooeenee ia safe nowhere ; even in the solitude of the 
forest— in natnre*s sacred temple — ^it falls before the 
power of omel passion. The hunters and the hunted 
conie and 00 Kke shadows, and the appealing accents of 
fear, and Sm fierce cry of pursuit or vengomoe, ring a 
moment on the ear, and then are lost in a solitude deeper 
than that of the wilderness. 

The panther like the lion depends more upon his first 
spring than any after effort Lying close to a limb, he 
watchas the approach of his victim ; then with a single 
bound lights upon its back, planting his claws deep in we 
quivering flesh. It requires a strong effort then to shake 
him oBy or loosen his hold. His cry of huqger is very 
mttoh like that of a child in distress, and is indeecribab^ 
fearful when hetad at night in the forest It is seldom, 
however, that a traveller sees any of these animals of 
prey. They are more afraid of him, than he of them; 
and winding him at a long distance, flee to their hiding 
places. It is only in winter that they are dangerous. 
I have often, however, roused them up by my approach. 
I oooe heard a catamount scream in a thick clump of 
boabea not a hundred yards from me — it was just at 
twilight, and made me bound to my feet as if struck by a 
bbw, and sent the blood tingling to the ends of my toes 
and SngeiB. You have heard of electrical shocks, gal- 
vaaic luitteries, &c — well, their effects are mere slight 
nervous stimulants compared to the wild, unearthly screech 
of a catamount at night in the woods. This fellow was not 
eattfified with one yell, but, moving a little way off, coolly 
aqoatted down and gave another and another, as if en- 
r^ed at our proximity, yet afraid to confront us. They 
will smell a human form an inconceivable distance. 

A TBUNDBR fcTORM — ▲ SOLUTION OF LIPS. 

Thunder storms are not particularly pleasant things in 
the woods, but you are now and then compelled to take 
them. I have just passed through one, and, like all grand 
exhibitbns of nature, they awaken pleasure in the midst 
of discomfort I have never witnessed anything sublime, 
even though dangerous, that did not possess attractions, 
except standing on the deck of a shipin the midst of a 
storm, mnd looking off on the ocean. The wild and guide- 
leas waves running half-mast high, shaking their torn 
plornes as they come — the turbulent and involved clouds 
->the shrieks of the blast amid the cordage, and groans 
of thesh^ combine to make one of the most awfiil scenes 
io nature. Yet I loathe it, and loathe myself as I stand, 
or <ry to aland, reeling to and fro, holding on to a belay- 
ing pin or rope for support But give me flrm footing, 
and I love the sea. I don*t believe Byron ever thought 
of writing about it till he got on shore. The idea of a 
man thiiiking, much less making poetry, while he is stag- 
gering like a drunken man, is preposterous. But I seem 
to haveftirgot myself. I was redining on the sk>pe of a 
hill the other day, near a lake, from which I had a glorious 
▼tew of the broken chain of the Adirondack. From the 
raviaUng beauty of the scene, my mind, as it is wont, fell 
to amsiBg over this mysterious life of ours— on its strange 



contrasts and stranger destinies, and I wiondefed bow its 
selfishness and sorrow, blindness and madness, paiiw and 
death, could add to the glory of God ; or how angels eould 
look on this world witl^ut turning away, half m sorrow 
and half in anger, at such a blemished universe, when 
suddenly, over the green summit of the far mountaui, a 
huge thunder-head pushed itself into view. As the mighty 
bUck mass that followed slowly after forced its way into 
the heavens, darkness began to creep over the earth. 
The song of birds was hushed— the passing breeze paused 
a moment, and then swept by in a sudden gust, which 
whirled the leaves and withered branches in wild confusion 
through the air. An ominous hush succeeded, while the 
low growl of the distant thunder seemed foroed ftx>m the 
deepest caverns of the mountain. I lay and watched the 
gathering elements of strength and fury, as the trumpet 
of the storm summoned them to battle, tHI at length the 
lightning began to leap in angry flashes to the earui from 
the dark womb of the cloud, followed by those awful and 
rapid reports that seemed to shake the very walls of the 
sky. The pine trees rocked and roared above me — for 
wrath and ra^e had taken the place of beauty and placidity 
— and then the rain came in headlong masses to the earth. 
Keeping under my shelter of baik, I listened to the uproar 
without, as I had often done under an Alpine cliff in the 
Oberhtnd, waiting for the passage of the stonn. In a 
short time its fury was spent, and I could hear its retiring 
roar in the distant gorges. The trees stopped knocking 
their green erowns together, and stood again in fratenuu 
embrace, while the rapid dripping of the heavy rain-drops 
from the leaves, alone told of Hm deluge that had swept 
overhead. I stole forth again, and but for this c e a oelo ss 
drip, and the freshened look of everything about me in 
the clearer atmosphere, I should hardly have known there 
had been a change. Scarce a half hour had elapsed, yet there 
the blue sky showed itMlf again over the mountain where 
the dark cloud had been, the sun came forth in redoubled 
splendour, and the tumult was over. Now and then a 
disappointed peal was heard slowly travelling over the 
sky, aa if consdoms it came too late to share the eonfliet ; 
but all else was calm, and tranquil, and beautiful, as 
nature ever is after a thunder-storm. But while I lay 
watching that blue arch, agamst which the tall mountain, 
now greener than ever, seemed to lean, suddenly a single 
drculiar white cloud appeared over the top, and slowly 
rolled into view, and floated along the radiant west 
Bathed in the rich sunset — glittering like a white robe — 
how beautiful! how resplendent! A moving glorr, it 
looked as if some angel-hand had just rolled it away from 
the golden gate of heaven. I watched it till my spirit 
longed to fly away and sink in its bright foldings. And 
then I thought, were I in the midst of it, it would be found 
a heavy bank of fog — damp and chill like the morning 
mist, which obscures the vision and rufiles the spirit, till 
it prays for one straggling sunbeam to disperse the gloom. 
But seen at that distance — shone upon by that setting 
sun — how glorious ! And here, metbought, I had a solu- 
tion of my mystery of Kfe. With its agitations and 
changes, its blasphemies and songs, its revdries and 
violence, its light and darkness, its ecstasies and agonies, 
its life and death, so strangely blent, it is a mist, a gloomy 
fo^, that chills and wearies us as we walk in its midst 
Dimming our prospect, it shuts out the spiritual workl 
beyond us, till we weep and pray for the rays of heaven 
to disperse the gloom. But seen by angels and spiritual 
beings from afi^, shone upon by God^s perfect govern- 
ment and grand designs of love, it may, and dmibtless. 
does, appear fs glorious as that evening eloud to me. 
The brightness of the throne is cast over us, and its glory 
changes this turbulent scene into a harmonious part of his 
vast whole. * God's ways are not as our ways, neither 
are his thoughts as our thoughts.* After it has aU passed, 
and the sun of futurity breaks on the scene, light and 
gladness will bathe it in undying splendour. I turned 
away with that summer cloud futened in my memory 
forever, and thankful for the thunder-storm that had 
taught my heart so sweet a le 
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DIARY OF A CLERGYMAN. 

THB TWO NRIQHBOURS. 

Jun 7> — What diversity in the unity of humanity! 
Man is one. Men are innumerable— a iteries, a cliain, a 
procession of uncounted individuals, each an organism — 
^ according to Plato, a world — ^having his own peculiarities, 
traits, characteristics, habits, idiosyncrasies ; yet all ob- 
viously, anatomically, metaphysically, united with one 
coomion origin, root, stem, race! It is the harmony of 
discord, the unity of ' number without numbers infiuite,' 
the great soul of one family of sons and daughters, whose 
aggregate number would baffle the figures of a celestial 
Babbage, yet whose individual unities call Adam < father,* 
and Eve * mother.' And what a mystery is the human 
heart ! In one person it is hard, cold, stern, unimpressible. 
In another it is soft, warm, yielding, sensitive. Some men 
never shed a tear ; others are moved deeply by the whim- 
pering of a child. Some are ignorant of the idea of self; 
others are unconscious of any idea but self; and between 
these extremes there are as many varieties as would belt 
the old earth and make another ring for Saturn. Now, 
as my diary is a sort of quiet confidential friend, to whose 
bosom I can commit anything, grave or gay, in the cer- 
tainty that, according to the Scotch newspaper advertise- 
ments, it will ' not be repeated,* I shall amuse myself for 
an huur by a slight sketch of the two neighbours. 

They live in the same town and in the same street, but 
at opposite sides ; they are both caterers for the wants of 
the human body, but they tend its opposite members, one 
carmg for the head, the other patronism^ the feet ; accord- 
ing to their own showing, both are patnots, but they take 
opposite sides at every contested election ; they sit in the 
same church, but at opposite sides of the gallery ; both 
respect the minister, but one selects the doctrinal, the 
other prizes the practical part of his sermons ; and both 
are men of influence in the burgh, but Thomas Milhank 
succeeds by the utterances of the heart, Peter Rees by 
appeals to the understanding; Oddly enough, these men 
are fast friends, although, of course, they are eontinualiy 
disputing. ' How can such men be friends?* asks Philo- 
sophy, she having laid it down as an axiom that friendship 
supposes similarity. Well, let her answer her own ques- 
tion. I record the fact, as anybody who knows tlie parties 
will attest Thomas quietly smiles at Peter*s eccentri- 
cities and obstinacy, for he mil not submit to be conquered 
at an argument ; and Rees utters an uproarious laugh at 
Milbank's simplicity, who prefers drying a tear to sacking 
a city. Thomas is afraid to open a newspaper, lest his 
eye should fall upon some ' alarmins accident,' < serious 
occurrence,' < fatal casualty,' or * pamful circumstance.' 
Peter, with a long pipe in his mouth, and the polioe re- 
ports before him, is always at home. When Thomas sits 
down to a good dinner, prepared by his thrifty wife, whom 
he married for the antiquated reason that he loved her, 
it would frequently ' stick in his throat,' to use his own 
expressive vernacular, when he thinks of * many a better 
man destitute of the necessaries of life.' When Peter is 
similarly employed, with his haughty dame, whom he 
married for the improved modem reason that she had 
money, at the head of his table, he thinks of nothing but 
his superlative self. Thomas cannot enjoy tlie conSbrts 
of a warm fireside dnring the severity of winter, because 
of the oppressive feeling that the poor are shivering in 
wretched huts, wfailbt the frost- winged winds are making 
melancholy music through their crevices. Thomas is a 
'* man of feeling.' Peter is a * thinker.' The motto of 
the former, literally understood, is, * Do good unto all 
men, as ye have opportunity.' The motto of the latter, 
wretchedly apprehended, is, * Do thyself no harm«' 

Such are two specimens of our common humanity I 
* Look on thb picture — and on this I' Thomas is often 
the victim of eantmg hypocrisy, and Peter chuckles with 
intense satisfaction. Peter is sometimes overmatched by 
an ingenious device, and Thomas wishes very quietly that 
the lesson may tend to his profit. And, finally, Thomas 



is saving money every year, with all his liberalitj, and 
notwithrtanding his marriage to a penniless girl ; whilst 
Peter is losing an annual per oentage, with all his atten- 
tiou to * number one,* and notwithstanning his union to 
five thousand pounds. 

I went to the house of Thomas Mllbank yeatenby 
afternoon. The weather was very sultry, and the state 
of the atmosphere indicated the approach of a storm. Un 
entering, I perceived some little agitation, as if thez^ had 
been one of those domestic arguments which aometimes 
mar fireside tranquillity, and which, according to a oerlaio 
fair authority, tend to relieve the monotony of marned 
life. The usual mutual inquiries respecting health aad 
friends satisfactorily answered, Mrs Milbank "mry giavelr 
said, * I daresay, sir, yon will smile at my question, thoagfa 
I hardly like to ask it, yet I should very much like your 
opinion.* She paused. 

* Pray, what is it?' I inquired. 

I perceived that her worthy husband was deeply inte- 
rest^ ; and, anxious myself to hear the weighty problem 
about to be submitted for solution, my expectatians ef 
something sublime were driven violently into oollisioB with 
the ridiculous, when the lady solemnly asked, ^ W^ sir, 
is it wrong to kill flies?* 

It is not polite to huigh at a question proposed by a ladv, 
except the laugh proceed from her husband, which in this 
case it did, and happilv relieved me from the dioki^g sen- 
nation which had suddenly visited me. 

* I daresay, Mrs Milbank,* I replied, evasivdy, * were 
a public meeting of flies summoned to decide your ques- 
tion, they would unanimously answer in the negative.* 

' A public meeting, sir ; they hold public meetings fram 
morning till night in every cupboard and comer of the 
house, and that is the very thing against which I protesc* 

* Yon are the best of wives, my dear,* interposed her 
husband, ' but the nature of your protest, being nothiBg 
short of capital punishment, appears to me too aevere.* 

'And you are the most tender-hearted of husbaiidsv 
dear ; for it is literally true that you would not hurt a fly, 
although they would eat, or rather poison, everything in 
the house, if I would let them. The fact is, nr,' fehe eon- 
tinued, taming to me, ' Mr Milbank and I have hwi a 
warm discussion in this very hot weather about these 
nasty things. If it be wrong to kill them, I sincerely wish 
they were all tran^Kirted !* 

By this time the copious and refreshing rain had began 
to fall, and the servant announced Mr Rees, who^ as be 
entered, said, with mock formality, ' May a strainer find 
refuge from the storm in the house of one who is reported 
never to have refused an act of kindness to man, wooBan, 
or child?* 

* Then,* said Milbank, * he shall not spoil his character 
by beginning with you. Be seated.' 

* Na, neighbour, there*s nothing like Icatker whea the 
streets are flooded,' said Rees. 

* Then I judge you have/sft the storm,* replied Biilbank. 

* For once I am answered, and, as our worthy minister 
is here, I had as well confess it,* said the hatter, with a 
subdued smile. 

It strack me, during the varied conversation which fol- 
lowed, that something disagreeabletroubled the mind of Mr 
Rees. He ^quently appeared absent and nneaay ; and, 
notwithstanding the courteous attention of Mrs Milhank, 
and the use of the ' soothing weed' — bah! the faarhajasm! 
— it was obvious that the mercury in his mental gbaa was 
sinking. Milbank noticed these symptoms ci anxie^ aba, 
and, living communicated his purpose to me by the sileat 
telegraph m the eye, by which soul speaks to soul, he said 
aloud, * Ckune, Mr Rees, this is unusual ; what u the mat^ 
ter? You are dull. I don*t press for the oanse^ b«t Tm 
sorry to see the consemience.* 

'Spoken like you, Mr Milbank! Kindnes^w^ioat 
curiosity. Sympathy with visible trouble witbcJI ptyit^ 
into its causes. Well, it may be feminine — b^ parfwi, 
Mrs Milbank — it may be even foolish, it may be lidiai- 
lous, but I confess I sometimes admixe it when I { 
if 
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* Ooody* «id Milbank, looking towards me ; ' I ftmej 
oar friend Rees is approsefaing a transition stats. But I 
widi yoa would take adrantage of the half-oonfession he 
has JvBi made^ and say something which might be useftil 
to OS alt' 

*My sentfanents,* I rppHed, 'are well known to you all, 
my frisoda. The hmffoage of the heart is, in my jndg- 
ment, the most beaotiral, melodkms, poetioal, and preeioos 
of all languages ; and it has one vast adrantage above the 
thoosand tongoss of the nations, that it is nnirersaL It 
IB the same ererywhere. The labonr of translation b not 
neeesBary. Many years ago, an effort was made to intro- 
dnoe the hmgoage of signs. It had, like erery other 
scheme which promises any advantage to the hnman 
Cunlly, several enthosiastie advocates, bat the thing suf- 
fer^ die Cite of many a fine sounding specalation before 
and since. 0at the language of the heart — ^no matter 
though I be met with the objection that good men some- 
times suAmt loss by listening to it — ^is neither beset by the 
diflieulty of the symbolic speech, nor liable to the gross 
errors ef ignorant transhbtors. It speaks in the bosom of 
the African mother as eloquently as in that of the affee- 
tionate mother now hearing me ; and when it is baptised 
by the spirit of religion — I mean the religion of Christ — 
it becomes a holy and a heavenly thing. It is the power, 
the life of all practical Christianity. It b the charity of 
St Paul, otherwise the love which the Gospel infuses mto 
the human breast. Without it there is no real religion ; 
bat with it even a deficiency of doctrinal perception is 
seldom very injurious. The highest intellectaal attain- 
ments can never prove a substitute Ibr this God-like at- 
trflrato, and tiie grand design of Christianity will never be 
leafised until men ever y where speak this sanctified lan- 
goage of the heart. I may illustrate my meaning by the 
two men now hearing me. Nay, start not^ Mr Rees. I 
most be faithful. Unfiuthful ministers are a curse to any 
cDoatry, and, by the blessing of €kid, I shall never be 
fuiUy of shrinking from duty, even at the risk of offend- 
iug the objects of my solicitu<l». Bat in this case I have 
no soeh fear, for I fiUl back upon your understanding, 
wfaicfa is both keen and correct, generally speaking. Now, 
to proceed with mv illustration. The two gentlemen hear- 
ing me are both vuiuous ; no person can charge either of 
them with immorality. They are both men of strict integ- 
rity ; they cannot be charged either with a voluntary breach 
of {ifomise or with intentional fraud. Both are conse- 
quently respeeted in the town in which they live, and those 
who know them only superficially see no difference be- 
tween them. It so happens, however, that one of them is 
Wved, and the other is not, by those who know them in- 
timately. Here is the first loes, and it is no small one, 
which Mr Rees sustains because he systematically refuses 
to speak the languajte of the heart His virtues are all of 
the selfish class. Yes, selfish virtues — interrupt me not 
That is to say, doing right, not from supreme love to right 
in itself, but in consequence of the mental perception, that 
to be virtuous is most conducive to one*8 health, long life, 
and personal prosperity. Now, mark, I don*t fall into the 
absurdity of oJiing this sin. I have called it selfish virtue ; 
bat it is not religion, it is not practical Christianity, it is 
not one of the fruits of the Gki^ieL The same reasoning ap- 
pike to integrity and fidelity. They are, in the case sup- 
posed, nothing but modifications of selfishness. And there 
IS one tiling more — an acquaintance with the doctrines of 
revealed religion. This may be accurate and extensive, 
as in the ease of Mr Rees ; and yet, after all, * Knowledge 
puftth up, but charity edifieth.' ' 

' Well, sir, you have read my character,* said Mr Rees, 
rather sharply. 

* And you are angry. But with which are you offended, 
the character or the preacher?* 

*• Bot^ But let us hear Milbank*s homily. Hit picture, 
doubtlefl, will be perfect' 

* Yea, it shall be a perfect likeness of the man, but I 
am sorry to say it will not be the likeness of a perfect man. 
Milbank knows himself too well to put in a daim for per- 
fection, and he would despise me if I taught him that he 



was fsultless. But to proceed. He is, like Mr Rees, a 
virtuous man, but, unlike Mr Rees, his virtue is unselfish ; 
it is a thing of principle, the growth of deep conviction, 
the firuit of a purified heart, and ever associated with the 
most humble thoughts of himself. So of his fidelity and 
integptv ; they are the outbreaking of principles of light 
withm the man. They are not the result of calculation at 
all ; he has struck no bargain with them ; he would hold « 
by them if they brought him to the workhouse ; in short, 
he would * swear to his own hurt and not change.' The 
worid might call such a man a fool, and be might reply, 
' I am a fool for Christ's sake;* for it is in the school of 
the Great Teacher that men learn such lessons. But Mr 
Milbank is deficient in hb estimate of character some- 
times, and consequently unprincipled persons impose 
upon him and injure hun. Truthiful himself, he credits 
the statements of others too readily ; yet, upon the whole, 
I will venture the opinion that the cautious, intellectual, 
and doctrinal Rees has lost more money by rogues in ten 
years, than the generous, credulous, and benevolent Mil- 

* I have,* said Mr Rees, rising and holding forth his 
hand to me, whilst he expressed wanks for what he had 
just heard. ' Only this morning I received intelligence 
that the dashing Captain Rosefield, to whom I lent £100 
a month since at 10 per cent interest, is in the ' Gazette.* 
Fool that I am to be omtivated by show and glitter!' 

* And I,* said Milbank, * received Ust week a most gra- 
tifying letter, enck)sing a cheque for £60, which I advanced 
three years ago to poor William Morton, never expecting 
to see a penny returned. But with that money and the 
blessing of heaven, he has succeeded well He is now a 
well-paid reporter on one of the London dail^ papers.' 

* Is it possible?' said Rees. * Morton apphed to me for 
help, but I refused him.* 

' I know you did,' said the other, * and did it not sound 
somewhat selfish. I should say I am glad you did, for the 
exquisite gratification I have received from his long and 
well- written letter would have been denied me, had you 
listened to what our pastor has called the Unguage of the 
heart* 

* You owe part of that gratification to me, Mr Milbank,* 
said I. 

* To you, sir ? How is that ?' 

' In young Morton's distress he called on me for advice 
bow to act 1 was convinced from his conversation and 
manners that the fear of €kxi was in his heart. Unable 
to give biro money, I advised him to call on you, but 
charged him not to say so. I wished your charity to be 
voluntary. It was so, and you are rewarded.' 

' The rain is over,* said Mr Rees. He wished to be 
alone. Solitude aids reflection. 



NELSON'S WIDOW AND NELSON'S DAUOHTEB. 

Thx Rev. Erskine Neale, in his < Life- Book of a La- 
bourer,* says, that in consequence of so manv conflicting 
statements having been given to the worid respecting 
the widow and daughter of Lord Nelson, no privacy in 
domestic life is violated by venturing on the following re- 
joinder :— >' Of misconceptions of her character, motives, 
conduct, no one in private complained more feelingly or 
more justly than Frances, Yisconntefls Nelson. The bio- 
graphers of the great naval hero, one and all, have striven 
to palliate his faithlessness as a husband by ascribing to 
Lady Nelson indifference and want of affection as a wife. 
She felt this accusation keenly ; but after her death — 
when die has descended into the tomb, leaving behind her 
indelible impressions, among those who knew her best, of 
her warm-heartedness, gentleness, self-denial, and bound- 
less generosity, that tbMe who wrote the life of the hus- 
band should deem it part of their duty to speak slightbgly 
of the wife, seems a cruel perpetuation of injustice. 

It was m^ fortune in the early part of my career to see 
much of this ill-used and ezemphuy woman. For many 
years alter the hero*s death, her residence was fixed at 
mouth, a picturesque watering-plaee in^Devon, where 
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she anboscuned her feelings to an aged relative with whom 
I lived, and who was much in her confidence. There was 
a strong bond of sympathy between them. They were 
both widows, and for the second time. Each was the 
r^li'*t of a naval commander. Each conceived she had 
strong grounds for complaining of the world's ill-usage, 
and each lived much in the past. Moreover, my aged 
relative had met the celebrated Lady Hamilton repeatedly 
in society — recollected her in the earlier stages of her ca- 
reer — was in possession of considerable information re- 
specting her — could understand and enter into many of 
Lady Nelson^s feelings — ^and never lost an opportunity of 
soothing, not exasperating, with reference to the past. 
I remember, as if it were vesterday, Lady Nelson showing 
to my aged protectress a highly- coloured biographical ac- 
count of her final interview with her hero husband. 'This 
statement,' said she, * like all others that refer to me, is 
in many respects unjust, and in not a few grossly untrue. 
No mention is made of the letters which I received from 
Nelson filled with praises of Lady Hamilton, containuig, 
in truth, little else hut descriptions of her person and ex- 
tracts from her conversation. Painful letters for a wife 
to read — a wife conscious that she at least had ever ful- 
filled her duty. They say, too, that my motives were sor- 
did — that mine was purely a marriage of interest — that I 
married Nelson from ambition, not affection. [This ac- 
cusation she always felt keenly. ] Those who make this 
oharge forget that when Prince William Henry gave me 
away to his friend, that friend was merely Captain Nelson 
of the navy — ^by no means a rich man — not altogether free 
from debt ; and that his bride was not portionless, nor 
slow, nor averse to extricate her husband from certain pe- 
cuniary annoyances. All this is suppressed, together with 
the fact that this 'sordid woman^s' son, Joshua Nisbet, 
saved his stepfather^s life in the attack off Santa Cruz. 
These matters are all carefully veiled. The point insisted 
on from banning to end is my ' want of affection for Lord 
Nelson.* Want of affection I* she would repeat, and then 
burst into tears. 

She often alluded to ' Horatia,' and said how much she 
should like to see her, provided she could do so unsus- 
pected and unobserved. ' Did she resemble Nelson in fea- 
tures ? What would be her eventual destiny ? ' The lady 
m question does not believe herself to be the daughter of 
Lady Hamilton. She repudiates the idea that Lady Hamil- 
ton was either directly or indirectly related to her. It is her 
firm conviction that Mr Pettigrrew is mistaken on this point, 
as well as on others which refer to the state of abject 
want in which he supposes Lady Hamilton to have closed 

her last hours. Horatia, now Mrs , resided with 

Lady Hamilton to the last. Her means, it is true, were 
limited ; but of that abject wretchedness and positive 
want which Mr Pettigrew imagines to have ultimately 
overwhelmed her, there was none. She decUres that Lady 
Hamilton never once gave her to understand that she was 
her mother — never lavished on her any mother*s caresses 
— ^never hinted that such was the reUtion in which they 
stood to each other. On the contrary, she has strong 

rmds for believing that no such relationship existed. 
Hazlewood, a solicitor, then residing at Brighton, and 
Ua advanced in life, was known to have been much in 
Lord Nelson*8 confidence. To him Horatia wrote. The 
purport of her natural and eager request was, that he, as 
the confidential a«Iviser of Lord Nelson, and the deposi- 
tary of all his secrets, would tell her who her mother was. 
Mr Hazlewood replied, that she was quite correct in her 
conjecture that he was privy to all the circumstances, and 
was completely in Lord Ndson^s confidence on that and 
other points, but that the information she so ardently 
desired he must decline affording. He was bound by the 
roost solemn promise to make no dipclosures whatever upon 
that point One assertion he would make. To Lady 
Hamilton she did not owe the duty of a daughter. Of 
that she might rest assured. Her mother was a bdy who 
had never been suspected. She had married well, and was 
now the mother of a family, and a person of considerable 
consequence. To reveal Horatia^s origin by the mother's 



side would do her (Horatia) no real senrio^ bot n 
cause infinite misery to a happy, united, and dwtfiMg 
family. He thought, therefore, he was taking tiw Jqi 
and wisest course in putting a negative on tier rci| 
how natural soever it might be in her circni riBf a ffiw ai 
in maintaining the unbroken silence to wbiefa W^ 

Sledged himself on the subject to Lord Nelaon, bcr fi^ 
(r If azlewood was throughout life regarded as a 
the strictest honour and veracity : and his ettit^emcB 
titled to implicit respect. J 

One trait of the erring Lady Hamilton morits <£«■ 
record. There was a sum of £3000 leflt to Honiiu 
which Lady H. was sole trustee. She had the entire^ 
trol of it : so absolute were her powers that she co«i!iIi| 
done with it what she pleased ; but in all her distrwJ 
in all reverses, she was mindful of her trust* E[cn^ 
portion was handed over tu her intact.* 



IMAGINABY EVILS. 

Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow- 
Leave things of the fcitare to fUe: 

What's the use to anticipate Borrow ? 
Life's troubles come aerer too late! 

If to hope oTermoch be an error, 
TIs one that the wise have inreferr*d : 

And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils that never occorr'dl 

Have faith— and thy (kith shall anataia tliee— 

Permit not so^idon and care 
With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 

But boar what God gives thee to bear. 
By Bis Spirit supported and gladden'd. 

Be ne'er by * forebodings' deterr'd; 
But think how oft hearts have been saddeo'd 

By fear cf what never occarr*d. 

Let to4norrew take eare of to-morrow. 

Short and dark aa oar life may a]»p«nv 
We may make it stUl darker by sorrow — 

Still shorter by folly and fisar. 
Half onr troublea are half oar invention; 

And often from blesaings conferr'd 
Have we shrunk, in the vild apin«hcns|oo 

Of evils that never oocarr'd. 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF Tfll 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

BT PJBDBUTBS. 

* FoMetmdo lit ftiber, non spsnlandai*— Bsas. Pror. 
Wb purpose to devote this notice to some observatiaA 
which shall have for their object to show that our id«tf 
are not purely theoretic, but verily capable of applicatiGa. 
We design, if possible, to demonstrate, that our tbotf 
ought not to be confined to the seclusion and speeahtiai 
of the closet and abstract student ; but can with propric^, 
with profit, and with pleasure, be introduced into tiie rot* 
tine and exercises of the school, and even wielded as a 
goodly and potent weapon by the practical educator. 
Should the manner of handling the subject savoiir sdo^* 
what of the shop, we must plead the old apology, ' ttaetai 
fabriliafabri.* We have already remarked that the f^tjm- 
logical element has in modem times been adopted tA 
eminent success into most branches of juvenile edtitetiiB. 
It forms, indeed, an essential and systematic piixi^>lril 
all our improved modes of tuition. We have also Into 
occasion to express our wonder and regret that ibc^siM 
process should not have been made to bear with 13» jn- 
oision and advantage upon geography, though fids )stt0-l 
a department upon which etymology th^ some of IB 
loveliest and strongest rays. 

But the analogy by no means rests here. In Hm pm- 
tioe of tuition, he is deemed, and justly so, but « lai^ wi 
impotent doctor, who stints his instmction atid reqdr^ 
ments to the mere general meaning of the wotd noAtt i 
analysis and examination, and does not extend tten t0 ■ 
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Jilbles of a cognate or kindred iense, designating at once 
; rlnroad and palpable featnree of agreement, and the 
.p minute and occult points of difference: we refer to 
. Jb are technically called st/nonymous terms. Hence 
\t best dictionaries are now characterised, not only as 
. Iiiologie and expository, but also as aynonynde. Hence, 
. mvlp the teacher with suitable weapons for his arduous 
jmre — bis tela hellij and to facilitate his pioneering la- 
nr, And thereby to speed the pace and progress of the 
ner, there have fh)m time to time emanated ftt>m the 
I of the learned various treatises upon this important 
B. Such are Hiirs and Dumesnil's valuable Latin 
onymes, the former more profound and elaborate, the 
niore practical and voluminous; Gerard's 'Sy- 
les Frant^ais,' a very mine of critical lore; and 
et*B * English Synonymes^' who may be said to have 
ily broken ground, or broached the subject, but done it 
~«tl, and secundum arten. All these, and many other 
aular performaaoes, have been composed with the express 
«w of elevating the tone and standard of education, by 
mishing prompt and efficient aid to those engaged in the 
Mtmotion of youth ; and most admirably adapted they are 
I achieve their object, if teachers will but avail themselves 
f the proffered assistance. But what we desire to impress 
pon oar peodeutic brethren, * Describunt radio totum qui 
entibns orbem,' is, that this synonymic or comparative 
lethod of tuition is often very practicable in geography, 
fay. In a sense, it is more so than in other branches. In 
ao6t instances proper names are more truly and rigidly 
ynonymic than appellative signs are. Consequently, there 
i less danger in handling them of running into those ara- 
«oas nioeties which require a closer and more sustained 
Mention than the puerile mind is qualified and disposed to 
«8tow. Their very nature precludes latitude of specula- 
ion and subtlety of distinction from geographic synonymes. 
Bat to proceed to our proposed praxis. The great and 
Bost obvious synonyme of Flamborough is Fharosy an 
Bland near Alexandria, so named from its &mous phants 
0* Hghthouse, just as Flamborough has its name ; and just 
18 the southern promontory, which, being doubled, opens 
m and lightens up the Bay of Usbon, is denominated Espi- 
met from Lat specula, a watch-tower, or lighthouse. This 
Pharos was a square, each of its sides being a stadium, 
i. «. 626 feet, and so lofty as to be visible 100 miles off. 
Senee the droumambient sea to that distance was called 
fkarium-Mare. This pile, deemed one of the wonders of 
Bie world, cost Ptolemy Philadelpb, 800 talents. Being of 
white marble, itself served as a conspicuous sea-mark by 
lay ; while at night pitch-tuns blazed from its commanding 
mmmit. Its ardiitect was the famous Sostrates of Cnidus, 
phose devout and humane inscription on it deserves to be 
perpetuated to all posterity : * To the saviour gods on behalf 
of mariners/ From this splendid lighthouse all others, 
lod hills and eminences serving that purpose, liave been 
denominated phari. It is really astonishing to consider 
how far and wide the word has been propagated, chiefly 
into parts where the Grecian language and commerce have 
prevailed, but also into remote and barbarous localities, 
where there is no evidence or probability that they ever 
penetrated. We need not particularise the many/oroM that 
tre to be found iUuminating the Mediterranean, the great 
theatre and fbons of ancient and mediaeval trade, but pro- 
ceed to evince, by some curious and pertinent instances, 
that, as the Grecian navigators pushed their commerce and 
researehes beyond the Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of 
Gibraltar), so their word pharos, with but little variation 
of phase and of phrase, has been wafted fkr and wide. First, 
then, there is Faro, off Cape St Mary, in Portugal ; Ferro, 
ohief of the Canary Islands, through which the first meri- 
dian was wont to pass in charts, as it still does in French 
maps, and most probably for this very reason that it was 
a fsunoga ^eai^roaxk ; Feroe Islands, a group situated nearly 
aitilwav in the course betwixt the Shetland Islands and 
loelaodL As they emerge steeply from the sea tc a moun- 
taioouB elevation they are themselves a conspicuous object 
to navigators. To come nearer home, there is JPotr-Head 
in Irel^d, confronting CanUre, i.e., lanSsend, beautifully 



opening up the North Channel, and corresponding to Fair- 
land Point in Wigtonshire, and the lighthouse recently 
erected on the * Ship of Sanda.' Then there is Far-head 
in Sutherlandshire, which gives name to the parish of Far, 
This high and rocky headland ought not to be confounded 
with Far-outrhead, in the neighbouring parish of Durness. 
On Foi^head the ruins of an ancient fort or pharus are still 
visible. Indeed, the Highlanders call any hill or emi- 
nence, on which there is an alarm-post or watch of any 
description, by a common name, ' Gnoc-faire, i. e., the Hill 
of the pharus. Hence, also, by transposition of a letter, 
is the vernacular name of Caledonia's darling corps, the 
undegenerate representative of her old military fiime and 
prowess — the ^ot^aden Dubh, or Black Watch, or the 
' gallant forty-second,* in English style. But to return. 
There b also the island of Faro, throwing light upon the 
intricate navigation of the Baltic Lastly, there is Fair- 
Isle, midway in the passage betwixt the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, and in a clear day visible fi:t>m the promon- 
tories of both groups. We request the reader's attention 
to Buchanan's Utinisation of the name, who seems to have 
been led captive by the sound alone, being ignorant of the 
sense. — Lib. i^ chap. 49 — * In hoc medio fere oursu jaoet 
FarOf hoc est heUa Insula,* i. e., beautiful island. In the 
description of it he confutes himself^ and unwittingly ad- 
vances the right reason of the name : * It towers up into 
three stupendous promontories, encompassed with lofly 
rocks, and b inaccessible on all sides save on the north- 
east, where, lowering a little^ it affords a harbour for small 
craft The inhabitants are miserably poor (longe pauper- 
rimos). It is conspicuous both from the Orcades and 
Shetland.* Now, hear the Rev. John Brand's commentary 
on the above quotation, p. 84 of his quaint volume. He 
was commisffloner from the General Assembly to Orkney 
and Shetland at the dose of the sixteenth century : ' More- 
over, I neither did see, nor was I informed of anvthing, 
that affords us any reason why this isle should be denomi- 
nated Bella or Fair. This Fair-isle is seen by ships at 
fourteen or sixteen leagues distance in a clear day, and 
it is as a myth or mark to direct their courses-* 

We trust that we have advanced enough to authorise 
us, in opposition even to our admired Buchanan's opinion, 
to include Faira and North Faira (another isle so called 
to distinguish it from this) among our exact synonymes of 
Flamho^ugh, There are two other synonymes, which, 
from their remote distance from each other, and from their 
vast importance in navigation, merit observation. Ward- 
huuSf or Watch-house, an island in the Arctic Ocean, a 
cheering object in this dreary and dangerous coast to ves- 
sels trading to and from Archangel, which is only practi- 
cable three months in the year. Turn we from this sterile 
and -dreary region — whose very names, such as Mageroe, 
i. e., meagre or bare island, are descriptive of desolation, 
and inspire horror — to a scene and clime widely different, 
as attractive to the sense as the other is repulsive, where 
* To them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odotirjrom the ^iey shore 

QfArabt thebtett; with such delaj 

Well- pleased they slack their course, ani many a leaxne, 

Cheer'd vith the grat^ smell, old ocean smllea.* 

Let the scholar, we say, who desires to add to his geogra- 
phic acquisitions, and, still better by far, whose study it is 
to secure and hold them fast moored in the mind's memory 
by the golden chain of sense and the strong links of ra- 
tioniJ association, turn to the map of Eastern Africa, and 
there, terminating its long range of sea-coast from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and exactly in Milton's odoriferous latitude, 
he will find a noble promontory, opening up the entrance of 
the Red Sea, called Guardqfui, i. e., the watch-fre ; just as 
that mass of islands, separated from the extremity of South 
America by the Straits of Magellan, is denominated Terra 
del Fuego, i. e. the land of Jire, so called from their volcanic 
eruptions. We would draw the classical scholar's attention 
to the interesting and instructive £act, that this promontory 
was anciently called Aromata, as may be seen in maps 
Juxta Ptolomaeum et Di<m,j^m^ Moreover, rkhLoppo- 
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site lies the 8abs<m tsrritory. We would do so, because we 
do not deem it tX %l\ a rash criticism to suppose, that, from 
the obeerratioii of these two fiu^ Milton, who, among his 
other rare and scholarly aooomplishm^ts, was an exqui- 
site geographer, originally deriml that idea whieh hb own 
unrivalled genius has wrought up into one of the most ap- 
poeite and charming similes, the most exact and sym- 
metrical in all the points of parallel and proportion, that 
adorns the English, or any other language, ao true it is, 
that a certain substr atu m of truth and nature constitutes 
the basis of all genuine poetry, howerer transcMsdently 
lofty the fiction, and howerer gorgeously ornate the 
drapery I 



A SOBira AHOMO TBB ALLBOHAHT MOUVrAINS. 

Of all the scenes which I have been pririleged to enjoy in 
the Tallulah chasm, the most glorious and superb was 
witmsssed in the night time. For sereral days previous to 
my coming here the woods had been on fire, and I was 
constantly on the watdi ft>r a night picture of a burning 
fi>rest On one occasion, as I was about retiring, I saw a 
Kght in the direction of the tklls, and concluded that I 
would take a walk to the DeriVs Pulpit, which was distant 
from my tarrying place some hundred and fifty yards. 
Boon as I reached there I felt convinced that the fire would 
soon be in plain view, for I was on the western side of the 
gorge, and the wind was blowing from the eastward. In 
a very few moments my anticipations were reaUsed, for I 
saw iJie flame licking up the dead leaves which covered 
the ground and also steaUng up the trunk of every dry tree 
in its path. A warm current of air was now wafted to my 
cheek by the breexe, and I discovered with intense satis- 
fliction that an immense dead pine which hung over the 
opposite precipice (and whose dark form I had noticed dis- 
tinctly pictured against the crimson background) had 
been reached by the flame, and in another moment it was 
entirely in a blase. The excitement whidi now took pos- 
session of my mind was absolutely painftil ; and, as I threw 
my arms around a small tree, and peered into the horrible 
chasm, my whole ft^me shook with an indescribable emo- 
tion. The magnificent torch directly in fh>nt of me did 
not seem to have any effect upon the surrounding darkness, 
but threw a ruddy and deatnlike glow upon eveir object 
in the bottom of the gorge. A flock of vultures, which were 
roostfaig tu down in the ravine, were frightened out of thehr 
sleep, and in thdr dismay, as they attempted to rise, flew 
against the cliffs and amongst the trees, until they finally 
disappeared; and a number of bats and other winged 
creatures were winnowing their way in every direction. 
The deep black pools beneath were enveloped in a more 
intense blackness, while the foua and spray of a neighbour- 
ing hX\ were made a thousandfold more beautiftil than be- 
fore. The vines, and lichens, uid mosses seemed to ding 
more closely than usual to their parent rocks ; and when 
an occasional ember foil firom itr great height tut down, 
and still fturther down into the abyss below, it made me 
diay, and I retreated fit>m my commanding position. In 
less than twenty minutes from that time the fire was ex- 
hausted, and the pall of night had settled upon the lately 
so brilliant chasm, and no vestige of the truly marvellous 
scene remained but an occasional wreath of smoke fiiding 
away into the upper air. — The Washington Intelligencer. 

THl TRUa SXOBIT OT HAPPINESS. 

The reason why men are unhappy, is because they do 
not act in harmony with the Divine mind. While all 
the planets revolve around the sun as their common 
centre, their movements all harmonise ; but let their laws 
of attraction be broken, and the most direful confusion 
would ensue. Now, in the worid of mind, while all finite 
minds are bound to the infinite mind, and act in harmony 
with him, their conduct harmonises with each other ; but, 
when that attraction is broken, and each one acts accord- 
ing to his own separate will, their ways must constantly 
be coming in contact with Qod*s ways and with one 
another, uid disorder and misery ensue. Now the Grospel 
•bows man how he may be a worker together with God. 



It tells us that God*s order is an order of nnilbi 
volence. His great object is to do men good ; aad I 
who labours to do men good, sympathises and hium^ 
with Qady and will as certainly be happy as God 
is happy. Selfish men have often, ahnoat by a 
done deeds which harmonise with the divine plan, a 
have experienced emotions to which they 
strangers. A young man, who had inherited a i»iaa 
fortune, was still so extremely wretched that be de* 
mined to go down to the river and plunge beneath f 
dark waters, and put an end to his miserable existei 
On his way a deep groan fell upon his ear ; and, led 
the pale rays of the moon, he passed through a nam 
and dark alley till he came to a wretched bovd. 
bowed and entered the door of this miserable abode, s 
a sight fell upon his vision such as he bad been m 
ton^ to beliold. There were a poor man and 
with several children, lying upon the ground in a \ 
starvation. For the first time, it seems that tlie 
of this young man began to swell with gem 
and, thrusting his hand into his poeket, he took eat 
handful of gold and put it into the hands of these 
people. Now, as he looked upon these joyful counteBaa 
and the blessing of many that were ready to perish 
upon him, he felt as he had never felt before ; for he 
perfomed a nobler act than he had ever aeeompilabed, 
any previous period in his whole life. He left the ~ 
with a deep impression that he had been pursuing 
ness all his days in a wrong direction ; and this 
stance seems to have led to his conversion to God, for 
afterwards devoted his large estate to pnrpoees of pfaihi 
thropy and religion. Here we see the ineflbUe glory i 
the Gfospel, in discovering to men the true way of happ 
Dess.->i20«. E. yoyes. 

LAW AND LJLWTEK8 IN NOEWAT. 

The adminietratiun of the civil law in Norway is mof 
admirably contrived. In every school district, the fre^ 
holders elect a justice of the Court of Recopciliatio^ 
Every lawsuit must fimt be brought before this instie 
and by the parties in person, as no lawyer or attorney 
allowed to practise in this court. The parties appear i 
person, and state their mutual complainta and grievaso 
at length, and the justice carefblly notes down aU the far 
and statements of the pUintiff and defendant, and, afti 
due consideration, endttivours to arrange the matter, ai 
proposes for this purpose what he considers to be perfect! 
just and feir in the premises. If his judgment is m 
cepted, it is immediately entered in the court abor 
which is a Court of Recora ; and if it is appealed frcin. Htm 
case goes up to the district court, upon the evidence al- 
ready taken in writing by the justice of the Court of Be- 
oonoiliation. No other evidence is admitted. If the 
terms proposed bv the justice are pronounced to be jmt 
and reasonable, the party appealing has to paj the costs 
and charges of the appeal This system of mmor courts 
prevents a deal of nnneoeesary, expensive, and vexatious 
litigation. The case goes up from court to court upon 
the same evidence, and the legal argument rests upon the 
same facts, without trick or drcomlocution of any kind 
from either party. There is no chance for pettifoggeis— 
the banditti of the bar. Poor, or rich, or stupid cfieats 
cannot be deluded, nor judge nor jury mystified lyr the 
skill of sharp practitioners in the courts of law in Norway. 
More than two- thirds of the suits commenced are settled 
in the Court of Reconciliation, and of the remaining tUid 
not so settled, not more than one-tenth are ever carried 
up. The judges of the Norwegian courts are responsible 
for errors of judgment, delay, ignorance, carelessness, 
partiality, or prejudice. They may be summoned, accused, 
and tried in the superior court, and, if convicted. «r<; 
liable in damages to the party injured. There are, there- 
fore, very few unworthy lawyers in the Norwegian ceurtiu 
The bench and the bar are distinguished for integr^y sod 
learning. They have ^reat influence in the commnmty, 
and the country appreciates the many benefits which hars 
resulted from their virtue and their wisdom. — Ma*wetL 
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THE FIRST HALF OF A DAY IN THE 
WISPERTHAL. 
Bkino «t Langea-Schwalbooh, I took it into my head to 
ride thioiigh the Wisperthal to the Rbme. Laogen- 
^walbaoh 18 a very iHoe place, hot, nererthelees, one 
that it is quite poaeible to tire of. The hotels are good, 
the short exenrsions in the Dei^hboorfaood pleasant, 
the green alleys pretty, and Sir Francis Head's * Bobbles ' 
are anwwing ; but wfatea one, day after day, Ims met the 
same people, padng solemnly the same promenades, with 
their red, or green, or yellow gtasses, containing the pre- 
cioas water from the Heel, or Wine, or Paaline wells ; 
when ione has for three whole weeks gone through the 
ianie dreadful perlormanoe of a German table d*h6te, with 
its stratification of courses so abnonaal to British gastro- 
nomic science; when one has ridden the red-saddled 
donkies to Schlangenbad, Adolphseek, Hohenstein, and 
Bleidenstadt, visited the iron hammers, and screamed to 
the echoes ; when one has read the * Babbles * for the third 
time, and seen the swine general to boot — ^it is possible to 
become a little weary of the Schwslbach world and life. 
And 80 becoming weary, I thonght a sight of the Rhine 
might do me good ; I therefore studied a map, which hung 
in the passage of my lodgings, and finding I could make 
my way to the famous stream by the Wisperthal, and 
somehow taking a fimpy to the name, I resolved to adopt 
it as my route. 

HaTmg no inclination to walk some fifteen or sixteen 
miles, in a temperature of 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
doobting the practicability of the valley for wheeled 
vehicles, and besides having always been ttaAy to take the 
Higfagate oath, and preferring horseback to all possible 
modes of conveyance, I started in search of a suitable 
qnadreped. I soon found one, a ijpspeetable animal in ap- 
peaanee, of a reddish hue, and, as the proprietor assured 
me, of Arabian genealogy. Although somewhat sceptical 
00 this point, I named him Saladin on the spot, and readily 
sgreed to the demand of a dollar a-day for the use of so 
Boble a steed. The next point was to ascertain the road, 
lest I shenld go wrong and arrive at Timbuctoo^ Tobolsk, 
or any other ^ace thim Lorch, the little town at the point 
where the Wisperthal opmis on the Rhine. My questions 
were soon answered in a very practical manner by Mr 
Wigland, the obliging and wcn-thy host of the Hotel Royal j 
who knew the country thoroughly, having often hunted 
the eireumjacent woods. In a few minutes he had pro* 
duoed a sketchy map, with the roads as ^ as Gerolstein, 
those which I was not to take being expressly marked 
' nicht.' On gaining Gerolstein, be assured me, it would 
be impossible for me to lose my way, inasmuch as then I 
should be completely in the valley, without the possibility of 
getting out of it, except by always riding forward to Lonsh. 

Saladm duly appeared at the appointed time, and 
mounting him, in a famous good humour, I took my way 
up the Paulinenberg. My equanimity was, however, soon 
disturbed by a very unpleasant habit c^ the Arab, whichy 
before we parted, gave rise to much contention between 
M He thought proper, namely, every twenty steps, to 
stand upon three legs tud scratch himself with the fourths 
Certainly he had the excuse that the flies were troublesome^ 
but still as a well bred horse, and an Arab, his conduct 
was most blameable. I ifiust» however, confess that the 
Blifht proofs of my dissatisfaction which he received 
by no means mended the matter, for latterly, after culmi- 
nating the tripod performance with a scratch of the meet 
farious kind, be would jump off into a sudden canter, to 
the real disturbance of my musing and dreaming. The 
^te I I can't write of him with patience ! He ought 
to have been ashamed of himself I He an Arab ! An 
"Dpostor ! a wretch t But it is of no use scolding him 
now, BO let it pasa The Duchy of Nassau, in which the 
ruder learned in geography knows I was riding, possesses 
simost every variety of scenery, but the Taunus has a cha- 
'^ctcr quite peculiar to itself. This part of the country con- 
sists of a great aMHemblage of bilk, closely wedged together, 
»nd mtersected by the most beautiful little valleys imagin^- 



able. Th^ lie in no deflnite direction, present no marked 
ridges^ run mto no prominences, rise into no peaks, form no 
diMne, are divided into no groups, but each is isolated, 
fenced about by its own little system of valleys, and won- 
derfully similar in shape to its neighbour. They are, so to 
speak, a confederation of hills — they belong to the smne 
range, bat each b independent. They are very steep, 
but round-backed and thickly wooded ; their bases afanost 
tonch each other, yet generally the bottom of the vall^ 
is a narrow flat, without trees, very smooth, covered with 
the greenest and fineef grass, and permeated by its little 
stream, which capriciously wanders from side to side^ now 
gliding at the foot of the one steep, now crossing at right 
angles to the other. These valleys whid much, and you 
never see a quarter of a mile before you ; but at every turn 
new scenery is presented, which, though all of the same 
general character, is sufficiently diversified to be very 
pleasing. Sometimes an ancient castle comes into view 
perched on its high rock, sometimes the startled deer 
bound across from one wood to the other, sometimes the 
tingling you have heard for ten minutes is explained by 
the appearance of a little flock of sheep, the guardian oif 
which, leaning on his stafi^ wonders at the stranger, but, 
nevertheless, salutes you courteously with the customary 
'Guten Tag;' sometimes you come suddenly to a mill 
busily plashing away, sometimes to a quaint little church 
and spire. There is very Httle of the grand, and nothing of 
the wild in these landscapes, but so much of the soft and 
lovely — ^there is such an air of gentleness and peace dif- 
fused around, such an unconsciousness of the rudeness, and 
bustle, and jostling, and hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness of the great world— that one's heart is melt- 
ed into contentment and love, and feels purified and light- 
ened of its dross and cares. I am convinced that half the 
cures which the waters of the different baths take credit for 
might be more justly attributed to the soothing efficacy 
of these happy -\ralleys. So sweet were they to me that 1 
felt the greatest desire to settle in one of them — nay, I 
have chosen the spot ; it is on the little stream Aarde, be> 
tween Hohenstein and Adolphseek ; and if I could forget 
one dear spot of earth in my native land at home, hallowed 
by the memories of what has been, I would, I think (some 
day when I am rich enough), try to prevail on the Duke 
of Nassau to grant me the site in question, and I would 
build a cottage on it But, meanwhile, I and the Arab 
are jogging up the Paulinenberg. One sees from the top 
on ei&er side exactly such a prospect of hills as I have 
attempted to describe. So confusedly huddled together do 
they appear, that it seems almost impossible that the rivu- 
lets that murmur in the valleys below will ever find their 
way to the sea through such a dense mob of mountains. 

Descending the opposite side I saw before me a vilhige 
with a small church, whose white walls reflected the noon- 
time rays of a July sun wi^ the most intolerable brilliancy. 
X consulted my chart, and found it must be Laugenseifen, 
an absurd name for any vilbge, as it means in English, 
* Long- soaps.' To this place with a ridiculous name I de- 
scended by what it seemed altogether as ridiculous to call a 
road t for so great was the declivity that, in preserving the 
perpendicular position prescribed in the riding-school, my 
toes were close to Saladin's mouth and my head to his tail. 
And yet these roads are traversed by carts. But carts 
in the Taunus are wonderful vehicles, asmething like 
spiders, all legs. 

The day was tremendously hot, and I was prc^ortion- 
ably thirsty, but I looked in vain for any sign promising 
refreshment for man or beast. Nor was there a human 
being to be seen. And this is a peculiarity of the country. 
One might say the people were invisible. You see com 
and wooid cut, but there is no one in the fields or the 
forests ; the houses ere evidently inhabited, but the inhabi- 
tants are not at home. It is very mysterious. Suddenly 
an old woman appeared — an exceedingly old and ngly 
woman, who, I am very sure, will never read this, other- 
wise I should not run the risk of hurting her feelings by 
so describing her. I think she was a wiUm, for I. could not 
conceive where she came from, and when, at^my request, 
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I iba luid poiotod out the village inn, she raniahed, while 
my bead wae tamed, aa stranMlj aa ahe had appeared. 

I diamoimted at the inn and sot wha( I wanted — half a 
aeboppen of the weak, eour, white wine of the ooontiy, 
for which I paid aix kreozer, or twopence. So pleasant 
waa the cool draught that I would lain immortalise the 
inn that afforded it, and Long^-eoapa, whidi poaaessee the 
inn, bj writing here of them at greater length to their ad* 
▼antage — hot, aUs I I have nothing more to aav of either, 
good, bad, or indifferent. And yet Uie enp waa handed roe 
by a yonng mother, round whom th^ee jolly urchins dung t 
and with that girrs life what hiatonea of woman's love, 
and woman*8 constancy, and woraan*s courage may, I say 
may, have actuaUy been woven 1— of heroism, the more 
heroic because not meant for, or expectant of, world's i^ 
plaose ; of virtue, more pure because maintained for vir- 
tne's sake alone. So meditating, I shook hands with my 
heroine, in poaae, and bestriding Saladin resumed my pil- 
arimage. 

Slkling to the foot of the hilL, from Langenseifeny by the 
nearly perpendicular road, I came to a small stream. This 
waa the Wisp, and I was at the entrance of the Wisper- 
thal, that is, of the Wisp valley, or dale ; and very beau- 
tiful it is I The hills are high on either side, and steep, 
yet wooded to the top. The little stream plays about in 
its narrow green prairie. The bridle road winds in cool 
shade through among the trees, and all is so quiet, and so 
secluded, and so solitary ! High op man^ hawks and kites 
sailing securely, heighten the feeling of isolatkxi from the 
world, for they are silent and safe. Even the two sequester- 
ed mQls are more like hermitages than things of business. 
Not a human being did I meet for milea, nor, save the 
mills, the signs of one, and even they might have been 
tenantless, for aught I knew or could diaoover. But now 
^e oome to something which shews the hand of man. 
lliat assortment of w^ regularly out into tlubt peculiar 
shape, and regularly disposed in that peealiar way, did not 
grow so, nor come so by chance. But where are the authors 
of the arrangement ? Ja the valley enchanted ? and has the 
wood so remained for centuriea, while the woodmen sleep 
a Rip Van Winkle slumber? There is a legend of the 
valley, which I shall tell by and by, but this woodwork is 
not mentioned there. Sir Francia Head was right when 
he spoke of the agency of invisible hands in the Taunus. 
But. behold I there, biefore us, Saladin, are visible legs, 
which surely do not belong to the bundle of wood which 
they support Of such, and such like, must assuredly 
have been the forest that came to Dunsinane. And lo ! as 
we meet and pass, a human voice issues from the timber, 
and says, ' Outen Tag' (good day). Guten Tag, Bundle. 
The voice divine is sweet even though it come from so 
strange a shape as a sturdy fin^t. Bat of what kind the 
being, Caliban- like, imprisoned in that wood, whether it 
were man or woman, fair or ugly, young or old, I could 
not say ; I am no Cuvier to construct a whole body even 
from such ample data as the lower half of a pair of legs. 
After all, 1 doubt if it were a ' human * as the Americans 
aay, it moved on so mysteriously without hands to feel, or 
eyes to see the way, yet surely and with no halting, and now 
it turns the corner and disappears. Adieu, Wood*upon-legs. 

Deeper into the valley. Higher hills, darker shades, 
profoimder stillness and solitudes. Great insects goby 
humming; two pheasants hurst startled from the wood 
and flutter round the next turn ; a trout takes a fly. 

And now the valley narrows ; the path ascends a little, 
to gain, aa it were, a footing on the steep hill-side. It is 
the pass of the Wisperthal — a famous place for a band of 
stout fellows to make good against a host, and no doubt it 
has here been done. Yes, these rocks have afforded cover 
to the crouching crossbowmen, and from these ambush- 
ments have sped their well-directed bolts ; down over that 
aU but perpendicular steep has tumbled the heavily mail- 
ed horseman, clutching vainly as he rebonnded from point 
to point; and here, when the day was over and won, 
have re-assembled the trusty few to wipe their swords, and 
count their loss, and bind up their wounds. Yes I here — 
plague on tliy stupid head, or rather hoof — thou, Saladin, 



wilt make a false Ktep here ot all pboes in tfae WDiM, and 
send me, too, down that unpleasant kwking preeipieB* Yoa 
shall have a run for that — off with you I aibettlhadntfaer 
ride alowly and dream a little more— off willi you ! tab 
heed though at this turn. Bravely stepped, SabdiBl 
and now chai|^ up the ascent — charge I The Gsdmhieiii 
we are now approaching is not the GerolataiB celelmted 
by M. Eugene Sue. No matter, there will be ptsntyof 
stuff for a little romance there, witbo«t tronbUng Uis|vi]Jik 
fancy of the author of the * Myateriee of Paria * aodot^ 
works. See, there it is high up on the 1^ tfaa* oUloftj 
tower on the craggy poin^ one of the robber castfe^m 
doubt about it, and a Camoua trade it has driven is ils^, 
that neat of roflians. Yet, robbers and ruffians as -ym 
were, ye former occupants of these streogtioUa, I dosfat 
if ye were by half so bad aa the brave bareas, and woi€kj 
bishops, and chivalrous ooonta, who^ becauae tbeyiisi 
bigger and stronger fortresses, and gayer and mare name* 
reus retainers, and robbed on a grander acaie, and mm 
dutiful sons of holy mother ehurai, were rightfol bsm- 
reigns and lawful lords, and by no meana pillagw, cj^m^ 
tinners, and tyrants. 

I had resolved to visit the ruin, but, before doing so, it 
was necessary to attend to creature oomforta. Yssdar ii 
a mill — there must, of course, be a miller. A load yob* { 
aided by the bawling of an alarmed child, speedily evekcd 
the white spirit. How he stared at Saladtn and bm. 
However, he very civilly answered my qoeatioBa, oSmi 
to conduct me to the hoatelrie of the hanilet, and breag ht 
hb hat (though an sadi a day aa that certainly not u 
keep his head wano^ aa the conundrum would assert) viA 
an air as if he didn't mean aoon to return, but wasresolfed 
to see the moat of the Ftranger, and make a day of h 
We soon came to the inn, wh^re, having loosened ikt 
Arab's girths, and seen )^m accommodated with sosm \mj, 
I inquired the best path to the oM castle, which waftfreva* 
ing directly over us aa an old castle should. The ntlitf 
immediate^ offered himself as guide. Now 1 hate gaidet; 
they generally insist on showing yoa everything yoa it 
not care about, and hurrying you away from what pc 
wish to see ; you cannot muae or dream with a pok 
beside yon % you lose the pleasure of discovering eveiy- 
thing for yoaraelf ; and you are almost sure to have ai 
altercation with them when the time comes of giving then 
their fee. I therefore said I oould not think of troabBi^ 
my friend — could not think of taking him from hia «t^ 
cupation. But he overruled my objections with a eaivk» 
Ungh, and seemed so very anxioua to go that I eould ifi 
disappoint him, and ao sighed and submitted, wbereofM 
he stuck a straw into his mouth, as if it were the tymbd 
of his entering on his functions, and led the way. 

Aa we asoended the path that led ap a little valW 
tributary to the Wisperthal, we passed several holes ia 
the rocks, square, about four feet wide and six high, ^etng 
the months of subterraneous galleries, ihe fermatioii ot 
iriiieh ia among the operations of slate quarrying. Chsrol* 
atein is famous for its slates, and two or three metkf vd 
more, were working at their duty— quietly, however, for 
everything ia quiet in the Wisperthal. I'be greater pait 
of the sUtes are exported from the valley in a emgtriar 
way : down the face of one of the hills has been fomedaa 
inclined plane some six or seven hundred feet hi|rh, if i 
which the slates are drawn. What beootnes of them on 
the top I do not know ; it was enouglt that they were ost 
of the Wi»p valley. "This slide looks at a distance like a 
mathematical Hne, so straight and narrow is it^ and sevHI 
defined is its slaty white against the dark green foliage oi 
either side. 

I entered into one of the galleries I have mentv 
but not above fifty paces, havhig the fear of foul air 
fore my eyes ; besides the miller assured me there was d 
thing to see, which was plainly true, as it waa daikss ' 
may be. There was something to beav, however, fer^ 
raising a loud yell I had the satisfaction of heariag t 
voice going on slowly into the bowela of the earth ^ 
lost itself in them — a fate that served it right f»pntu 
ing to be more adventurous than ita ^ 
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CoMiiDg oat again into the hot day, we reaomed onr aa- 
ieni, and soon tearbg the path np the rallej, acrambled 
apwards by a ti»ck so diffieuh and entangled that I am 
■n the Taniiabed boot of polished tonriat has nerer at- 
temptailit. 

At Inst we armed at the moat of the castle^ and here 
we may rest a msaent till I make the following obnerra- 
tion nm the grounds for which the sitoa of stuSk German 
itrongbolda seem generaily to have been ehoeen. When 
a baron or a robber would build him a fortress, he chose 
for hie pwrpose the top of a hiffh rook, but not of the 
bigheat rock. The roek required to be high, to make it 
aeeare aninat enemies ; but not too high, lest it should 
be too dimeult for himaslf and friends to gain ; care, of 
nniae, beiBg taken that it was not within reach of the 
minilea of thoee days from the more elevated points. Al- 
most always the point diosen was the apex of a promontory 
or cape, liarmed by glens on either hand, ao that it was by 
natore inaoeeoBible on three sidea, white on the fourth it 
was artifieially defended by a transverse cut or diteh. 
The groand on the other side of this moat generally slop- 
rag upwards, the chief tower was raised so high as was 
aeesasary to oonmiand it for bow-ahot, and to render its 
ooeupation within that distance impossible without active 
molestation. Hence the great, and at first sight apparent- 
ly nnneoeasary height of many of theae donjons. Gherol- 
stflin, for instance, ia situated on the promontory between 
two narrow but deep and predpitona ravines^ which here 
eonveige on the Wisperthal, and impossible of approach 
ia front and on eaeh side ; the rear was defended against 
Mddeo attack by a deep cut in the rock, while a permanent 
k»dgment on the sloping groond behind was guarded 
tgainst by the height of the tower which overawes it 
The commanding hUls on t^ opposite sides of the valley 
aod ravines were too distant for the auc coo s fu l employ- 
ment of the missiles in use before the invention of gun- 
powder, though, in reality, the castle was mhied by a 
battery Irom a neighbouring height at a very early period, 
and when eannon were still very imperfect 

My natural history is rather rusty, and I have no in- 
cUnation in this tremendous weather, with the thermometer 
of Reaumur at 36 deg., to go to the Jardin de Phmtes 
(I write in Paris), in order to inspect the camels there 
and ascertain the relative height of the humps on thcdr 
backs ; besides, when I consider, I think it is tiie drome- 
dary, and not the camel, which has two. But, taking 
it ior granted that one of these two animate has the hinder 
hump more than the other, let him serve me for an il. 
lostntiim. Suppose a little castle fixed on the lesser 
hump, the hinder quartera of the animal will represent 
the steep precipices on three sides ( the space between 
the humps a natural hollow, and the greater hump the 
(^her hill sloping upwards, higher, but commanded by the 
rivalling tower on the inferior. 

I waa standing in the moat with my friend and guide 
the miller, who had now rephused the straw in his mouth 
by a stalk of wild strawberries; he pointed out a well- 
defined out in the rock, which formed the outer side of 
the ditch, and informed me with a professional interest 
that it had been formed fur the fall di a mill-stream, and 
that the little rivulet, now flowing some two hundred 
feet below us, had, in the palmy days of the castle, been 
diverted from its course, aod had floored to this cut bv a 
chaooel, which was still so perfect that the work of a day 
or two would suffice to lead it again into this artificial 
<!Ottrae. The mill must have atood in the moat. The fiiet 
of the chieftain choosing to have his com ground so im- 
iD«diateIy under his own eye appears to impl^ the doubt 
as to the integrity of millers, which has prevailed with us 
BUMS the tknesof Chaucer at the least, but I did not say 
80 to my companion. 

With some difficulty we dimbed the scarpe, which, being 
c^ hi the solid roek, is very entire, and clinging by the 
bnub wood, with wfaioh the placets thidcly overgrown, edged 
roud the wallsaad gained the interior, which, merely as an | 
in^^rior, piessBted nothing worth seeing. The fortress 
within the waQs is extremely small, and it is so choked 



up with its own rubbish that it is scarcely possible to 
walk a yard without the aid of the friendly brushwood. 
Yet here in all his pride the chieftain of Oerobtein had 
lived and moved — here * stately stepped he east the ha', 
and stately stepped he west * — here rung the jovial mer- 
riment of his rough retainers — and down there groaned 
vainly the miserable prisoner — while that bright sunny 
spot where the wild roses now grow was periiape the 
bower of his fair daughter, whose blue eyes could soften 
his stern heart, and whose voice was the music of the place. 
* What is that down there P ' said I, pointing to a sort 
of well-defined mound rising from the centre of the luun- 
let below us. That was where the baron^s brother lived. 

* His elder or his younger brother ? ' The miller did not 
know. ' Was he too a robber chieftain ? ' He could not 
say ; all he knew was Uiat there the baron^s brother lived. 

* But the baron was a robber; and the castle was de8troj*ed 
by cannon ; and they were made of leather. The folk 
who came against it did net try to batter down the walls, 
for they were too strong, they only drove in the roof with 
their leather cannons from yonder height ; and when the 
roof was in, the robber and his people had, of course, to 
flee.* This driving in of the roofs is perhaps the reason 
why so many castles on the Rhine and in its neighbour- 
hood renuun with their walls nearlv perfect. The assail- 
ants had no idea of the power of the instrument in theur 
hands, and accustomed to believe in the impregnable 
strength of the masonry, which a eouple of 24 pounders 
would drive to pieces in an hour, contented themselves 
with expelling tl^ inmates by battering in the roof, firing 
vertically, most probably. Take heed, miller, or we ahaU 
have some tumbling vertically presently; don*t skip about 
in that way fnmi point to point, or down you will oome, 
' and your head as it falls go nickety nock, like a pebble 
in Cansbrook wdl,* as the poet sajrs. The grass is slip- 
pery as ice. See how he shdes on it and brings np at the 
very brink of the precipice, like a very goat on two legs. 
I, too, like Edie Ochiltree, * was a braw cragsman anee,' 
but now that we are going to descend I shall take my own 
way and prooeed cautiously ; I am no match for such a 
harlequin as this miller, and must keep silent as to the 
number of involuntary summersets I reckon on perform- 
ing. Provided my neck is not broken in the descent, and 
I am able to gather myself together i^t the bottom, the 
reader and I will meet again. 

ANGELU8 SILESIUS— THE CHERUBIC 
PILGRIM. 
Among the many singular classes of religionists whose 
number and influence waned with the fall of the Romish 
Church after the Reformation, was the Mystics. Existing 
chiefly in HoUand and Germany, Mystidsn had its 
strongest hold eariy in the fifteenth century. Revived in 
France by the celebrated Madame Guyon durii^ the seven- 
teenth century, it was pailially espoused by Fenelou, and 
unsparingly condemned by Bossuet It is a system which 
can boast of many great names, and amongst them ia that 
of Thomas k Kempis, whose famous work, 'concerning 
the Imitation of Christ,' has perhaps, next to the Scrip- 
tures, been translated into more languages than any other 
book. The Scholastics, Dogmatics, and Mvstics, formed 
the three sects of the Church of Rome. The doctrines of 
the latter have also been denominated Quietism, from their 
discouragement of all outward acts of devotion, or reve- 
rence for any outward rule of guidance. Such a system is 
doubtless to be shunned, for its tendency, when carried to 
excess, is pantheistic ; but while forming our opinion, we 
must not at once condemn the preachers of it as &natics 
and enthusiasts. Due allowance must be made for the 
times in which they lived, for these were winter and 
spring times which we at this period can with difficulty 
realise before the mind's eye — wiien the right and power 
of time-hallowed quackery of many kinda was just begin- 
ning to be questioned and overset by those bursting germs 
of pure truth, of which only those wlio were more or less 
Mystics could dimly shadow forth the full future triumph 
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— times which, from their portentous upheavings, am aptly 
be compared with a tropical forest, in which, at certain 
seasons, regetable growth is so strong and quick, that some 
travellers affirm, those walking or lying down in the midst 
of them, can almost hear the sound thereof. While the 
writings of the Mystics abound in many grave errors ajod 
much sickly sentimentalism, there is yet mixed up with 
these a vein of deep and earnest pietv, and a contempt for 
the Tain traditions and barren formulas which surrounded 
them. We abridge from a translation in the eighth num- 
ber of the * Massachusetts Quarterly Review' the follow- 
ing notes on the life and times of Angelus Silesius, with 
selections from his greatest work, the * Cherubic Pilgrim.* 

< Religion is the life and soul of any age and of any 
man, even of those we are apt to charge with indifferentism 
or atheism. But the soul is often so locked up in the 
body, like the spark in the flint, that it requires the hard 
steel-stroke of adversity to draw it forth. Hence it comes 
that periods which in all other respects are most barren 
and desolate, not uncommonly eiUiibit the tree of reli- 
gious life in fullest bloom. 

German history presents no drearier page than that of 
the first half of the seventeenth century. The empire dis- 
tracted with a long and furious civil and religious war- 
emperors and princes. Catholics and Protestants, south 
and north, in arms against each other — the peasant and 
citizen pilUiged, and tortured, and murdered by a cruel and 
lawless sol£ery, headed by cruel and lawlses generals — 
the stranger invading the frontiers— Swedish and French 
armies lording it on German eround, and laying waste the 
land — the national glory and honour stained — the Church 
of Christ profaned— all laws, human and divine, trodden 
under foot by a cruel, avaricious, hvpocritical selfishness, 
which, vainly trying to slake its thmtt, was deluging the 
eountry with blood. And yet, in the midst of this waste 
howling wilderness, where all obscene and angry passions, 
like so many jackals and hyenas, were prowling about, we 
find here and there an oasis, full of refreshing shade, and 
watered with a clear fresh spring, around which sweetest 
flowers were blowing, breathing their perfume into the de- 
sert air. Poetry, faithful to her mission of bliss, was still 
there to throw her magic veil over the dreary desert, to 
sing the weary and disconsolate heart to sleep, and with 
her enchanter's wand called up before the dreaming eye a 
perspective of peace and happiness, which, like a sloping 
Jacob's ladder, began on earth, but gradually lost itself in 
heaven. Never since the times of the Minnesingers, that 
is, during more than three hundred years, had Germany 
possessed such a number of good and earnest men, who, if 
they were not poets in the highest sense of the word, could 
at least, without arrogance, apply to themselves the words 
of Goethe : 

* Whlltt other mes are dumb with stlfltnfr sagoish, 
A God gave m« to tpeuk and $ing mj wa* 

Opitz, Fleming. Gryphins, Logan, Spee, Simon Dach, 
Gerhard, constitute a new era in the history of German 
poetry. The night was dark indeed ; but there were some 
briffht and blessed stars which pierced the black cloud- 
wall, and shone as ' lights in darkness,' giving assurance 
to the doubting heart, that, though veiled for the moment, 
heaven and its hopes* still remained. Such were those 
deep and earnest spirits who, from the inw.trdness and un- 
earthliness of their life and the twilight glimmerings in 
their thinking, now in praise and now in bUme, have been 
called Mystics. 

The natural tendency of all life, when left to its own 
impulse, is to unfold itself like the flower, and to pour the 
ripened energies of body and soul into the lap of mother 
earth. But when, as in the times we were speaking of, 
this inward impulse meets with outward obstacles, when 
a cold and stormy world checks and chills the genial cur^ 
rent of the soul ; then the soul — for live and act it must, in 
spite of all obstacles — recoils upon itself, and turns in- 
wards its faculties, its eyes and hands, which had been 
tamed outwards, and tries to realise, in an ideal world of 
its own, the plans which it could not realise in the actual* 



* Though the world be oold and nanow, 
Tet the heart to warm and free ; 
WUd wtthont the tiuMS are rtormtaig, 
Blooms within eternity.* 

It is but natural tliat we should know little about tin 
outward circumstanoes of men who were dead to the worid, 
and whose life was hid hi God. 

The few notices we have been able to gather eoBeenraf 
the man whose name beads this article, and who oces* 
sioned these remarks, are contained in the folfewing lines. 

Johannes Sdieffler, generally ealled by his adopted Ike. 
rary name, Johannes Angelas Sileaiua, was been ftboirt tbe 
year 1624, in a town of Silesia, it is nneertaiB wfaetberin 
Breslaa or Glats. His parents were Lutbefmns, and fae 
was accordingly brought up in the doctrines of tbt 
church. After many vidssitudes, which carried hm it 
last to the court of the Emperor Ferdimknd III., ii 
Vienna, he took priesf s orders, and toward the end of 
his life he sought a retirement in the oonveBi «f ft 
Mathias, where he changed this worid of stxife and daek 
for the better one, July 9, 1677. 

The ohief work of Angelus, that in wfaidi he had dovn 
the law of all his deepest living and thinking, and on whick 
his fiune as a theosophical poet is mainly foiuded, ii tk 
* Chembic Pilgrim, or Spintusl Rhymes and Epigraim, 
teaching a life of Divine Contemplation,* a eoUcotioo of 
rhymed epigrams in six books. 

We venture to say, that there are but few vohraiet in 
any language, particniariy in rhyme, which contain within 
so short a compass sneh a number of thonghta, the deepest, 
wisest, and holiest, express e d in a form so concise, » 
transparent, and so unavoidable. Many a one of them 
mi^t be fitly called nardi partmi onyx, containing ike 
qumtessence of a thousand leaves written with theok>f7 
and philosophy ; they are all * apples of gold in dishes of 
silver.' The religion preached therein is indeed not that 
of Protestantism or Catholicism. In common with that 
of all his brother Mystics, it is distinguished by the foUov- 
ing charaeteristies : 

1. Rejection of all outward authority, be it that of meo 
or books, of bibles or councils, of popes or reformers. Tlw 
Jewish biUiolatry of the Protestant diurclies was no )tm 
an abomination to them than the heathenish idolatry of 
the Catholics and their belief in the infidlibiUty of coaocik 
and popes. They acknowledged no authority but that of 
the Holy Spirit reveal ine himsdf in the hearts of men. 
Novalis says : * The UiAy Ghost mnst be our teacher <f 
Christianity, not a dead, earthly, equivocal letter.* And 
Jacob Boehme : < The written word is but an iustrumrot 
whereby the Spirit leadeth ns to itself within ns. Yoor 
councils and synods (speaking to the priests), your cannu 
and artioles, your laws and ordinances, are aU mere 
devilish presumption. The Spirit of God in dirist vill 
not be bound to any laws of men.* 

2. Rejection of all mere historical beKef in the great 
facts of Christianitv. The life of Christ, according to 
them, has a symbolical meaning, and only when thus no* 
derstood and applied, does it become of vnlue and benefit 
to OS. Our beUef must wear itself out in a feithfal repro- 
duction — that is, imitation of Christ*s life. Jacob Boehme 
says — * Christianity doth not eonsist in the mere knowing 
of the history and applying the knowledge thereof, sayiug 
that Christ died for ns and hath paid tbe rani«om for «, 
so that we need do nothing but comfort ourselves there- 
with, and steadfastly believe that it is so. Christianity is 
no such cheap and comfortable thing. Only he is a trae 
Christian who is bom of Christ.' Angelus expresses but 
Uie mnid of lUl hi^i brethren when he 



* The croM on Golgotha can never aare thy eonl. 
The oroaa In thine own heart alone can make tbee whole.* 

Regeneration — that supernatural new birth of the iaaer 
man— that miraculous transubstantiation of the earthlj 
into the heavenly through the all*melting power of a dt* 
vine love — is the characteristio eentre-doetriae of tU 
Christian Mystics. 

S. Another charaeteristio in the preaching of the op- 
tics is their yearning 1^ jptt^ God, according to them, ii 
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blessed stillness. Angelas dwells upon this in several 
f bis epignuns, as, for instance — ' 

* Rett is the hlftli«at good, ancl If Ood was not rest, 
Thaa hoftveo would not be beaven, and uxg^ not be Uest* 

4. And lastly, tliey Isy a great stress npen a perfect 
nion with God. This, which at first sight seems merely 
B expH«atian of what was already implied in the doctrine I 
f regeaeration, they carry sometimee so far as to destroy 
E mdiridoal distinetion, and utterly to annihihite erery- 
hing faimMUi in the all-abdoribing fire-ooean of divinity. 

The hmt two diaracteristics the Christian Mystics have 
1 common with the Persian Mystics, particularly with the 
veatest of them, Dsehelaleddin Pomi. No one, however, 
rent ftutber than Angelns, who, in some of his epigrams 
KTiea this pantheistic confounding of Ae human with tlie 
Ivine to sneh a pitch as appears to us absolutely sinful 
nd blasphemous. A single glance upwards to the stormy 
ky might have confounded such arrogance, and l>rought 
m philosopher on his knees. For the love we bear him, 
re have suppressed the worst of these stains in his other- 
tm pore and shining wings, and lest they might hold hack 
torn him the love which it is our wish to gain for him on 
kii his first introdoetion to an English public. Let the 
eadar judge him for the p r coont only by the following 
peomene of his poetry and theo8<^hy, from the * Cheru- 
lie Pilgrim': — 

Thf dew and the rote, 
Ood*s spirit fkllB on me as dewdropa on a roae, 
If I but like a roao to him m J beart nndose. 

TlutahemarU. 
The aonl wherein God dwella-what church can b<di«r b«?— 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly miOesty. 

The holy night. 
Lo! In the silent nl^ht a child to God is bom, 
And an is hroogfat %gi^ that e'er was lost or lorn. 
Coold bat thy sool, oh man, heoome a silent Bi(^ 
God would he born in thee, aad set all tilings aright. 

Thtdijfertnee, 
Te know Ood bat as loril, hence Lord his name with ye, 
I feel him hot as love, and Leva his name with me. 

SeoMM of the soul. 
^ Is the sonl*s winterftrost repentance Is the spring. 
Somaer the mercy state, antnmn good works win bring. 

Howfarfivm here to heaven t 
How fhr ftmn here to heaven ? Not very fkr, my fHend ; 
A, dagle haarty step will all thy Jooniey end. 

Chritt mwtt be bom in thee, 
Tbovgh Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be bcmi. 
If he's liOt born in thee, thy soul is still fbrlom. 

BU* thytelf/rom the dead, 
Christ rose not fh>m the dead, Christ still is In the grave. 
If thoa, for whom he died, art still of sin the slave. 

Heaven within thee. 
Hold fhersT where runnest thou ? Know heaven te hi thee. 
fiedtHtbou lor Ckid elsewhere, hia fiaoa thoa'lt never sea. 

TV onfy uHtnTi in thee. 
Ah, woold thy heart bat be a manger for the birth, 
God would onoe more become a child npon this earth. 

See God in ihye\f. 
Pray thee, bow looks my God ? Go and thyself behold {< 
Who sees himself in God, sees God's own very mould. 

The tout QoS* image. 
CMTl Very hnage lies upon the sonl imprest, 
Happy who wears such ootn. In purest linen drest> 

TV heart endoee* Ood. 
InsMaiwaMe te tte Highest—who but knowa it? 
And yet a human heart can perfectly enclose IL 

Eyee <ifthe totU. 
Two eyes hath every soul 1 One Into time shall see, 
The otiier beads its gaae into eternity. 

Beaennt of the day. 
In heaven te the day, in hen below, the night; 
'RstwiUght here on earth: consider thte aright! 

TV loveHeet tone. 
Id sO etandty, no tone can be so sweet 
As where man^ heart with God in unlaon doth beat 

Magnet and steel 
God tea magnet ttrang, my heartittetbesteeU 
Tvfll slwaye turn to him, if once hte toueh it foal 

Theswiftest. 
Uvete the swiftest thing; itof itself eon fly 
1^ to the Ughest heaven, in the twiskUng of an eye. 



Time immemorieU. 
Yon ask how long it Is since God himself begot f 
Ah met so very long, himself remembers not. 

IV greatest riddle. ♦ 

I know not what I am, I am not what I know, 
A thing and not a thing, a point, and circle toa 

There is no death. 
I don't believe in death. If hour by hour I die, 
Tte hour by hour to gain a better lifo thereby. 

* The weU is deep.'— John Iv. IL 
Why sbouldst thou cry for drink? The fountain is In thee, 
Which, ao thou stopp'st it not, wiU flow eternally. 

J las ! why can we not f 
Why can we not, we men, as birds do in the wood. 
Mingle our voices too— a happy brotherhood ? 

Love is not to be defined. 
One only thing I love, yet know not what it is, 
And that I know it not, makes it the greater bliss. 

Holy of Holies. 
No holler sanctuary on earth has ever been 
Than, in body chaste, a soul that's void of stn. 

Qttiet love is strongest lov^. 
Love te IUeo wine. When young, twill boil and overHow ; 
The older it will grow the milder wiU it grow. 

The best preaehers. 
What te a sinless state? No priest can ever teach theo 
What, eloquently dumb, the pious flowers wUl preach thee. 

TV rich poor. 
The old man swims In gold, yet talks of poverty. 
He speaks but what is true, no poorer wretch than heu 

TV most ejfeetual prayer. 
The deep of hte beloved, much more with God will da 
Than when the wicked wake, and pray the whole night through. 

To theologians. 
Within this span of time, God's name ye will unfold. 
Which in etemitieft can never quite be told. 

Blessedness. 
The soul tiiat's truly blest knows not of selfishness ; 
She te one Ught with God, with God one blessedness. 

Without a why. 
The rose knows of no why. It Wows because It bloweth. 
And, careless of itself to aU its beauties showeth. 

* The best parC 
To work Is good enough, stlU better te to pray. 
The best- to love thy God, and not a word to say. 

Hell is where God is not. 
U thou diest without God— though Christ galn'd heaven for theo, 
Thy life will be a heU, wherever thou noay'st be. 

The finest sight. 
Fair te Aurora, fisir, but still a soul's more foir. 
When after a long night the sun, God, riseth there. 

Ignis Jaiuus. 
Who runneth not with love, will always run astray. 
And ignte fiituus like, to heaven not find the way. 

The noblest is the eommonett. 
The nobler te a thing, the commoner it wiU be. 
The sun, the heavens, and God, what commoner than these three ? 

TV old ones Wee the young ones. 
Thou smUest at the child that crieth for his toys. 
Are they less toys, old man, which cause thy grieft and Joys? 

Sigh/or Ood. 
Ood te a nighty sea, unflathom'd and unboand. 
Oh in thte blessed deep may all my soul be drown'd. 

The shortest way to Ood. 
To bring thee to thy God, love takes the shortest route ; 
The way which knowledge leads te but a roundabout. 

Tt is here! 
Why travel over seas to find what is so near? 
Love te the only good ; love and be blessed here. 

Ood is no taUcer. 
No one talks less than God, the aU-creatIng Lord. 
From all eternity he speaketh but one word. 

Neither without the other. 
It must be done by both, God never without me, 
I never, without God, myself from death can tree. 

Spiritual sun and moon. 
Be. Jesus, thou my sun, and let me be thy moon. 
Then wUI my darkest night be changed to brightest noon. 

Solitude. 
We need the solitude ; and yet In every pIac^ 
A man may be alone, If he's no common place 

Life in death. 
In God akme te life, without God te but death. ^ ^T ^ 
An endless Godless life weis,^Jb¥fe|n4ewOQ IC 
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Liki ike dove$, but like the serpentt aho. 
That ahnplanen I prUe that leaaon'd is with wU, 
A witless simpleness I Tslae not a whit 

^ Wisdom a child. 

Te ask how wisdom can thos play in children's gnlse ? 
Why wisdom ia a child, so's erery man that's wise. 

?^o beatify without love. 
All beauty comes of lovo, Qod's very countenance, 
If lighted not with lore, could never yield a glance. 

The creature a gero. 
Creature preceding God, to nothing doth amoont 
But place it after Qod, and 'twill begin to count 

Faith without love. 
Faith without love ave makes the greatest roar and din : 
The cask sounds loudest then whoi there ia nought within. 

The eecond bliu in heaven. 
The greatest bliss in heaven Is next to God's blest sight, 
That into every heart we straight can see aright 

The valley and the rain. 
Let but thy heart, oh man 1 become a vall«y low. 
And God will rain on tt tm it will overflow. 

Divine music. 
A onlet patient hnrt that meekly aorves his Lord, 
God's finger Joys to touch ; it b his harpsichord. 

Beware of the smoke ! 
The worid is but a smokei Therefore, if thou b^ wise. 
Keep ofl; or, sure, it will blind thy spirit's eyes. 

Leam/rom the silk-worm. 
Oh shame 1 A silk-worm works and spins till It can fly, 
And thou, my soul, wilt stlU on thine old earth-clod lie. 

Overboard! 
Throw overboard, oh soul I the world with all its goods, 
Lest near the heavenly port thou perish in the floods 

How we can see Ood. 
God dwelleth in a light fiur out of human ken. 
Become thyself that light, and thou wilt see tilm then. 

Gods work and rest, 
God nevOT yet has work'd, nor did he ever rest, 
Uis rest Is aye his work, his work is aye his rest 

* Thsfeair of the Lord is the beginning qf wisdom.* 
With * fear ' we must begin, then next to knowledge tend ; 
But only love of God Is vrisdom's perfect end. 

GreeU gifts and small receivers. 
Our great God always would the greatest gifts Impart, 
If but his greatest ^fts found not so small a heart 

Workinas of love. 
Love wortn the same as death ; It kills what Idit It may. 
But through the bursthig heart the ^tirit wings its way. 

True Philmnthromf, 
I love, but love not men. Teask, 'What lovest then?' 
It is humanity alone I love in men. 

KiUing Hme. 
If an. If the time on earth should seem too long to thee. 
Turn thee to God, and live tlme-ft«e eternally. 

Beginning and end. 
When can I my last end and first beginning find? 
There where God's heart and mine themselves togettaet bind. 

To the Reader. 
Let, reader, this aufflcei But shouldst thou wish for more, 
Then read in thine own heart a page of mystic lore. 



DONALDSON'S HOSPITAL. 
Edinburgh is famous for its many richly endowed hospi- 
tals, that have been established ror the maintenance and 
education of the young. G^rge Heriot's, founded in 1 628, 
and opened in 1659, ' for the maintenance, reliefe, bring- 
^S °PP> <^^ education of poore fatherlesse boyes, free- 
men's sonnes of the towne of Eldinburgh,' stands proudly 
prominent upon the high grounds of Laurieston. The 
plan of the building, which is nmjestic and imposing, al- 
though in the fantastic Elizabethan style, was fumuhed 
by luigo Jones, and £30,000 sterling were expended upon 
its erection. Nearly 200 boys are maintained in this in- 
stitution { and six free schools hare been erected and en- 
dowed from its ample revenues. Across the highway* to 
the south, on the low Unds of the meadows, stand George 
Watson's and the Merchant Maiden Hospitals. The 
former was founded in 1738, and opened in 1741, for the 
admission of 85 boys ; the latter was established in 1695 
for the maintenance of 96 girls. In 1825, John Watson's 
Hospital was founded, from funds left in 1759, for the be- 
hoof of 120 destitute children; and the Trades' Maiden 



Hospital, in 1707, was opened for the reception of U 
girls. In 1727« an hospital was founded by the spoa- 
taneons charity of the public, for the support of 00 orpfaaa 
boys and girls; Mid m 1885, Louis Caorio, a FtewA 
teadier in Edinburgh, erected and endowed an hHAitntiaB 
at the Tillage of Dudd^gstone, for the 8^[»port and ai u e a 
tion of 20 bovs. Many other charitable instkntiaiia for 
the relief of the aged, and infirm, sad indigent axalo be 
found in Edinbur^ ; and now another prioeelj baUfaig 
is to be devoted to the lodgment, and its ffi«sh fnada to Urn 
general advantage, of 300 poor ohiidren. We 4o a«t see 
how any enlightened and benevolent mind can agree with 
the principle of those institutioDS. They are juvenile 
monastic establishments, and monastioism is p^wti^B^ 
unfavourable to the development of the moat Mspsmnt 
and beautiful of the human sentimenta. No ansenntsf 
systematic skill and learning ean compensate ler Um «aiit 
of a naother's love, or the abaenoe of a sister'a mmih, ia 
social education. The child who grows np in a nwiti BS lei y 
grows up in a state of exoticism, and comes fisrtii to the 
world unfit to appreciate the endearments of the Caanlgror 
the joys of home. He is artificially educated in all s^ 
spects, and the artificial oast of hb charaeter thne incul- 
cated never forsakes him. Still there is a prinstnle el tlw 
highest moral beauty connected with those establislunaBli 
which shall always render them popular — the prtnetpAa sf 
benevolence; and in no instance, we believe, baa that 
principle been so broadly accepted as in the eonstito- 
tion of Donaldson's Hospital. In the oonsiltntMB of 
all the other hospitals in this city, there are lunitatiMB 
and reservations, which confine the operations of eneh of 
them to a partiealar sphere of ohildren. In Donaldson^ 
Hospital, about to be opened, there ia no limitation »ve 
that of condition and age; and the only preference eoa- 
ceded is to children of the 49une name with the faundw, 
and that of his mother, MarshalL The history of sneh 
hoepttaJs and of their founders are generally hi^ly inte- 
resting. Those nugnificent edifices, which, were it not 
for the purpose that consecrates them in the liearts at 
mankind in general, would be ostentations monameats 
erected by too rich to their own vainglory, generaUy in- 
dicate Sonne most curious characteristics of human fbi^nne 
and of human energy or prudenoe. They are neldon as- 
sociated with that general beauty of spirit whii^ in the 
pure ideal, we esteem eharity to be ; they are efi^ the 
productions of men who were not of high moral re|Nite; 
and they are sometimee the creations St mere aploietie 
whim. 

Donaldson's Hospital stands upon a eommaodinf sita^ 
towards the north-west of the city of Edinbui^gh, over- 
looking the picturesque lands of the Dean to the nofih, 
and the little hamlet of Coltbridge to the west. It is a 
magnificent qaadrangular structure, after the dasigii ef 
Mr PUyfair ; and its style is that admixture of Ootfaic 
and fantastic denominated Elimbethan. At ea^ of the 
four comers of the main pile is a turreted pavilion, and 
in the central part of the front a loftier pavilion than any 
of these rears its little towers above the arched gateway. 
On threo sides of the building, and at equal dints nc<w froia 
each other, are plain graduated buttressesy and hetweon 
these is a double row of low stone-cased windiowa Towafdi 
the north, immediately above the lands of Dean, ia a lowljr- 
looktng chapel, added to the principal building aene tisM 
after the main works had been in operatioo. It eettaiaij 
destroys the effect of the tout enaembf€, although its ardv- 
tecture is in keeping with the building throu^ioat. The 
effect of this structure upon the beholder is grand, both 
on account of the position which it ocoupies^ and froai the 
character of the works. 

This princely edifice has arisen from the beqneat of the 
late James Donaldson, printer, at EMioburgh, who died ia 
1830, leaving the principal part of his estate, amoanti*| 
to £210,000, for the purpose of maintaining 900 poor 
children. Every Scotchman has a pedigree^ aaya Ifir 
Walter Scott; and the eccentric prmter who foanM 
this splendid hospital was no more an oddity than aay* 
body in this respect His grandfather was a 
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metswer in a Ihtls -wiHrnf^e called Dniinaeueh, now anper- 
wd«d by thv stately edi&ees of Melville Street. He, like 
Bailie KIcol Jarvie, was a weaver of martial spirit, "but he 
Ims not aeem to have poeeened the ' game* of the bailie, 
if we aae to plaee oonfidenee in history. Upon the ap- 
proo^ of ' Prmoe Charlie* and his Highland myrmidons 
krBdNibinigli, Captain (?) Donaldson called his contingent 
of the tnain bauds from their looms, and, dragging a cannon 
bebiiii them, they marafaed boldly to Cdlibri<^ where 
tkey ieok op their position. It most have bean a martial 
sight to «ee those gaUant wabaters, 

* with their arms InlRhtly Rleamlng; 

la tike saabeamt a-itreMninK,* 

ind wmtcftihig with leonine eyes fot the ap)>roaoh of the 
dttHeg ttoutttaineers. At hwt, borne on the wings of the 
western gale, was heard the scream of the distant pibroch, 
lUMl--t«lt H not in GlenhonKcan, whisper it not in the halls 
<^ b irt cfa e rt — srery man in that band very sensibly took 
to hSa heel% threw down his arms, abandoned the cannon, 
and fled tewards Dmraseuch with the speed of the deer. 
On* hero, who had been particularly charged to guard the 
Acldpieee, en being asked whether it was loaded or not, 
rwpsnded, ' I dinna ken — I dinna mind.' The son of 
Hkia finnous man of treddles aud battles was Alexander 
DoBaldBon, who became partner to Hugo Reid, the cele- 
brated printer, and who won some fame for himself by his 
soecesaftil defence of the rights of Scottish publishers, 
against an attempt of the English, to prevent them from 
pubUsbing English works in Scotland. The issue of this 
trial, wkich took place before the bar of the House of 
Lords, procured for Mr Donaklson a public ovation on lib 
return to Edinburgh. In 17ffl, this enterpdring man 
establislied the * Edinburgh Advertiser* newspaper, which, 
keing at that time the organ of the < war party,' became 
from 1776 to 1783 the subject of open contention in the 
streets on the days of publication. Crowds collected round 
the ofSee, and fought with might find mafai to obtain the 
wet sheets that the sweating pressmen threw off; nor 
«oafci those fragments of warriors, with thehf savage 
l^chaberHtxes, the town-fniacH, preserve the king*8 peace. 
To the busineas of his father, and to £40,000 sterling, dM 
James Donaldson, the founder of the liospital, Succeed, 
la additkm to the business tact of his father, this eminent 
Mypo* inherited the martial spirit of his grandfather. 
Napeleon had arisen to desolate fields of tillage, to destroy 
htnnan ^fe, and to give a stimulus to the heroic ; and Mr 
James Donaldson, in his office at theCroes of Edinburgh, 
CAUght the common spirit. He followed with his visioned 
sye the campaigns nf the rival ensanguined hosts, and, like 
t»r thoQsand Bobadils rolled into one, he slaughtered a 
bondred French nations in idea. When the news of a 
▼ietorv came over the deep, and the bells of British 
ehorchee clanged to the glory of Britain's hosts, this man 
d««lt death in cyphers. To the bona fide numbers of the 
French returncMl slain, he, it is said, by some mistake or 
other, added a e3rpher to the right In the publitetion, and 
by this means he multiplied the lose of the enemy, and 
msgnHled the prowess of his countrymen. The effect was 
ti^tnendous. Every patriot who loved his country's gory 
gk)ryaiid bated the French rushed to the * Advertiser* 
ofRee to behold the wondrous bulletins of Napole6n*s 
lottes, and Britahi*s — what? her gains? It is said that, 
y^ those little mistakes, which were comprised in ' no» 
tofaigs,* this veracious historian swept off the whole popu- 
lation of France several times in a few years. Men bought 
this paper, however, and filled the proprietor's purse; 
«tit{l,in \flS0y his estate had attained to the extent which 
we have before named. 

James Donaldson married Jane, daughter of Dr Gil- 
lespie, bnt rile had no issue. Mr Donaldson was some- 
^nit eecentric in his disposition, and he appeare to have 
^ the talent of drawing men of peculiar habits and dis- 
positiMis around him. He was reputed to be kind and 
Iwnevolent in his nature, and yet to his old and faithful 
seritaurB, who had grown grey in his house, he left no 
I pommiary eonrideration. His trustees, however, with a 
IMwroaity alike just and commendable, granted eome 



small sums to those aged dependants. Mr Donaldson's 
attachment to any animals that had been for some time 
in his possession became remarkably strong, and he was 
always loath to part with them. A pair of old coach- 
horses that he ouce sold were afterwards met by him, 
yoked in heavily laden carts, aud exhibiting more bone 
than they were wont to do when fed in his stalls. This 
circumstance caused him much mental anxiety for a long 
time, and he went about muttering, *' Ah, poor Tom, and 
poor Lofty !* He once despatched a messenger after a 
butcher who had purchased an over-fed cow, with pe- 
remptory orders for the restoration of his vaccine favour- 
ite, and he was just in time to save her from the fatal 
"blow. He was well known to the fraternity of Edinburgh 
beggars of all grades, who'nsed regularly to line the road 
lie took to the office, and intercept him on his way thither, 
twice or thrice a-week. Many persons of seeming respec- 
tability were regularly pensioned by him ; and to the fami- 
liar faces amongst bis more ragged train he gave freely. 
To an importunate interloper he would give an advice in 
addition to an alms of money, aud that was, never to eome 
back again. This latter part of his gifts, however, was 
forgotten as soon as the other was pocketed, and the un- 
yielding mendicant would return to the charge again on 
the first decent opportunity. This perseverance always 
had its reward ; the beggar by dint of constancy established 
the principle of use and wont, and became in time a mem* 
ber of the privileged corps. 

Mr Donaldson left his prii)cely fortune in the hands of 
live trustees, * to build and found an hospital, to be called 
Donaldson's Hospital, for poor children, preferring those 
of the name of Donaldson and Marshall, to be after the 
plan of the Orphan Hospital in Eklinburgh, and John 
Watson's Hospital* In 1844, a deed of constitution was 
proposed and executed by the surviving trustees, and the 
whole of the management aud funds of the establishment 
were placed in the hands of a committee appointed as 
governors. 

The only restriction to the admission of children into 
this establishment is the ability of their parents to support 
them ; and it b a pity that such a qualification should re- 
quire to be named as prohibitory. It is a notorious fact, 
however, that in many of these rich eleemosynary esta- 
blishments throughout Britain there are the children of 
men notoriously capable of performing all the duties of 
parentage to their families, and yet, for the pecuniary ad- 
vantages to be derived from these institutions, they sever 
the dearest and most tender of ties, and allow their little 
children to forsake the heart circle of home. We cannot 
reconcile the principle of monasticism with any other prin- 
ciple than that of necessity. We know and acknowledge 
that to the monasticism of the dtak ages we owe what re- 
mains to us of aneient literature. Tlie monks in their 
celhi studied and transcribed the works of the past for the 
benefit of the future, while the men of the world fought 
with each other, and it would be ungrateful of posterity to 
forget this circumstance ; but at the same time it would 
be un philosophical, if not criminal, to forget that the dis- 
ruption of the only positive form of social communion 
which Ood has constituted — the family — is the conse- 
quence of this system. To those who have no fsmily, the 
charitable convent may be a species of home and school ; 
but it is at best a misfoHune, based upon the misfortunes 
of humanity. How those who have wealth, however — 
and wealthy men, it b well known, pay large premiums for 
the admission of their sons into some of our hospitals in 
England — how those who have wealth, we repeat, can take 
advantage of these artificial establishments to exoticise 
their children, is more than we can reconcile with our no- 
tions of parental affection. 

Donaldson *s Hospital, however, possesses a constitution 
less objectionable than any other of our Edinburgh hospi- 
tals save the Orphans*, because it prescribes that actual 
indigence shall be the only qualification of admission to its 
advantages, subject to no qualification except the reserva- 
tion made by the founder. There has been eetablbhed in 
this magnificent institution, however, one feature that de» 
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serves the highest oommeDd&tion, and which reflects much 
honour upon the enlightened and judicious spirit of benevo- 
lence which has characterihed the deeds of the trustees. 
Arrangements have been made for the admission of deaf 
mutes into the hospital ; and when the whole of its de- 
partments have been called into requisition, one hundred 
of those poor afflicted little ones will be housed and taught, 
raising the full complement of inmates to three hundred 
boys and girls. Already there has been made a selection 
of one hundred and twenty children to receive the imme- 
diate benefits likely to accrue from the will of the late Mr 
Donaldson ; and in demonstration of the liberal construc- 
tion which has been put upon that will, they have been 
selected from thirty or forty parishes in Scotland. 



TREASURES IN HEAVEK. 
A mother died, and the home where once 

The U^t of her lore had imUed, 
Held nought to ^addeo the widow*d heart, 

fisTB the osre of a metherleee child; 

And that cere grew into a doatlng lore 

For his gentle, fkir-(kced boy. 
Who brtghten'd a^aln that cheerless home 

Unth the voice and smile of J07. 

Bnt a shadow feD on the diDd's idad hrow. 

And a light gleam*d in his eye— 
Twas pure and mild as the blue that breaks 

Through the ckrads of a sommer sky. 

Twas his mother's eye— and like her he grew, 

If ore beantiftil in decay, 
While the shadow of heaven deeper foil. 

As he droop*d and pined away. 

And the flither tended his fikling flower 

With more than a father's care. 
And night by night at his pillow watcb'd. 

In sQence, with tears and prayer. 

One night, when softly the shraibVIng boy 

Lay folded to his fond breast. 
Sleep foil on ttie weary watcher's eyes. 

And tong and qidet was his rest 

In a dream of that night a vision earner 

And hoTer*d aronnd hb bed— 
Twas the fooe of the dead, bat an angel form, 

With a glory round its head. 

And o*er hhn it bent its angel ihce, 

And tfie boy from fals bosom toi^ 
With a smile like that which had beam'd oo hhn. 

With her latest word and look. 

Then a strain of music, heavenly sweet, 

Through the stillness softly broke- 
Then a voice like an angel's whispering 

From the lips of the apirlt qwke. 

*Tby treasures are an in heaven,* It ssld, 

1^ thy heart be also there.' 
Re strove to grasp the receding form. 

And dasp'd but the empty air. 

He woke, and the cheek his hand had touch'd 

Was clammy, and cold, and chill ; 
The little arm, half-round htan thrown. 

Was lifeless, and still; and still. 

He thofught of the vision, and o'er his soul 

A hallowing calm he felt ; 
Tet be bow'd his head o'er his child, and wept, 

Est down by the couch he knelt 

Be knelt—* QodI thoa hast taken b»ok 

What tmt for a time was glren. 
Teaeh me to bow to thy wHl on earth— 

M J treasures are safe in hearen I * 

ISABSILA CkAIO. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART L-THE PAST. 
CHAP. L— LOVB, AMD LOYB A LA HODS. 

*QooD-BT, Qertmde; and may jni be fogiviB tbsi 
misery yon have inflictad'— - 

There was a short pause betireen speaker and KataBtr, 
ere the lattar lepUed— * 'Tis yo«r own fiiiilt» Ho tme e I i 
tell you again. If you did run away with the ides 
that love prompted these eiv U i tieo * 

'Civilities!' said Horaoe, hastily intemipting her; '1 
hitter, bnt oonvenient word ; and a bittar extivet ths8i< 
same dvilitiee. How many a oool, convaiiieDi tetreMt bMi 
been made under oover of that position I* 

* Only meant as sueh, whatever the iateryretatiiM adf-l 
love, or a more unworthy pretence, might put 

( I am not apt to misinterpret in saefa matters* thwig^i 
wishes, inolinations, are poweriul aids to dees 
Neither waa this londly dierished dehaion soMj 
own ; others watched and saw what my poor 
have, it appears, failed to elieit.' 

* Whatever absurdities ^our gossips might, or migfat; 
not perpetrate, can have little to do with snch an -'^— 
and to all I can only give the same answer.' 

* May I inquire if the attentions of a certain iikdiwidnal 
of reputed wMUih have in anywise eontribiited to the pre- 
sent and future cessation of these same ' civiUtieo ?^ ' 

' You have no rifffat to ask, nor shall I 
unwarrantable surmise.* 

< I merely alluded to it, becanae I did observe a g^eai' 
change in your manner towards me, after Mr UanboryV 
appearance in our oirde. Had I not thought betters 
things, I should have fancied, Miss Morton, that hiseiviK-' 
ties were the eaose of a change in yours. In other weed^ 
my affection waa endored, allowed — I will even say en< 
oouraged — until a more eligible opportunity pro s c u ted it- 
self.' 

' Bitter words, Horace, and snch as I will not 
soend to answer. You are at perfect liberty to pot 
ever construction you like on mv behaviour.* 

The haughty beauty who said this had been 
a bench beside Horace, in the park at Morton Craageui 
She arose, and be heaitated to follow. They bad probablji 
parted company, bnt it was evening ; the d i iitai K W» fi 
home, though not great, was too fiiur to aUow an m 
tected female to return akme, and he was again at her 

Gertrude Morton was the eldest of thne siaten, 1 

parents residing at the Grange, near ^ in Haaajpehim 

— a beautiful spot amongst the Ueak downs, bordeoaQ 
on Wiltshire. Morton Grange, with its euckwurea, waa 
an oasis in the desert; clumps of trees and wood^'io^ 
which it was situated, a pleasant mass of bright 
dark green verdure, amidst undulating, arid downa, 
the ^trdens and cypress groves so refreshing to tha 
eastern traveller in those burning dhnes, hiding inaa 
verdant spot from his own and the sun's too fervid gtaa 
The hall was an old, low, brick edifice, built with lesa 
gard to sjrmmetry than eonvenience — many incongrasaa 
styles of architecture having been adopted, for the si ' 
purpose of utility, and at (hfferent penoda, aeeardiqg 

the wants and wishes of its oceupanta. It had, in 

quenoe, a mottled, piebald appearance : the my 
tations of the ddkr portions contrasted with tfao 
modern aspect of others, like age and yonth, wheaa proxiri 
mity enhances the peculiarities of eadi. Sorreanded b^ 



trees and their adjuncta, a noisy colony of cawing 
there was little reason to regret that a more open or 
vated position had not been chosen. In the hottest dayv ^i 
comparatively oool atroosphere, accompanied by that ddi-^ 
cioos freshness and reviving scent whioh the proxiafutjj 
of trees always gives, made the shadowy gladea 
them particularly grateful, compensating for that dampan^^ 
mildewy smell so often pervading tbe wet, warm atmo-j 
sphere, from trees when too eloeel^f planted. The Ueak, 
bare downs, with little else more interesting than a 
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w»T7 line of hills beyond, had soareelj made amends for 
the loss of shelter, and the hnge, stately marnifioence of 
sarroandlng ehns, now shutting out all sight^ such a dull 
dispiriting landscape. 

The grounds, consisting of a pretty extensire park, and 
detached woodlands, extended over a considerable space ; 
and it was in a favourite looslity, at the farthest Teree of 
these domains, that Gertrude Morton and Horace Oiford, 
at the oomraeneement of our tale, appeared so unhappily 
situated. He was a distant relation, and had long looked 
OB Oertnide as the guiding star of his destiny ; indeed, to 
•11, the attachment s eem e d mutual — her behaTiour to him, 
in the eyes of others, being such as to warrant this belief. 
Until this night, ha had never spoken to her on the subject, 
aad, no doubt, be was too well pleased with her apparent 
preference to run the risk of dissipating this pleasant dream 
by any premature disclosure. Her renenred, and often 
hangh^ bearing to nuist of the opposite sex, to him was 
ccatrssted br conduct usually the reverse. Every encou- 
ragement led Horace to suppose that, wh6n chwumstancee 
mighl enable him to afford her a suitable establishment for 
life. Iris long and deeply cherished attachment would be re- 
sponded to. He was, at present, dependent on a maternal 
nnde for this desirable expectation. Hn own salary, 
though ample as a responsible official hi one department 
of the customs, would not allow him to aflbrd her that 
settleoient to which by birth and circumstances die was 
entitled ; nor would the present dechuration probably have 
been made, had not an evil interposition for him, in the 
•hape of a rich bachelor, made his appearance in the 
newhbourhood. He answered to the name of Hanbory 
-Charles TambuU Hanbury, Esq., as he styled himself. 
He had purchased Alton House and estate. He was a 
stranger m those parts, but kept a magnificent stud. His 
menage, altogether, was of the most costly sort, and evi- 
deotly the property of one whose wealth could afford the 
oatky. The neighbouring gentry in a while cast off re* 
aecre, and soon Hanbnrv was installed into the best fox- 

• fauflUbg society the neighbourhood afforded. His dinner 
parties>rere on a scale of unparalleled profuskm, such as 
had never been seen by that ancient and exemphiry indi- 
vidual, the oldest inhabitant. The family from Morton 

^ Grange, consisting of the squire and his lady, with two 
MisMs Morton, the youngest being at school, were fre- 
qiently invited ; and the exciting cause of this edmira$M 
menfmrni a splendid soir^ at Alton, where the ronnifi- 
oent host had been more than usually dngrossed with his 
stteutiottB to Gertrude. Horace looked on with that 
snxMNis sinking of heart such events but too often ooea- 
noQ ; and, as he saw his beloved listenmg to the adnla- 
tioas of her admirer with evident interest, and rather more 
satisfactioo than he liked, his apprehensions were excited, 
amTbe felt in a state of mind anything but calcuUted to 
reader him attractive^ or even pleasant. He should have 
danced the first set with Gertrude, but when he approach- 
ed to elaim her hand, found her so occupied by the atten- 
tions of his rival thai he ahrunk back, after exdumging a 
look that tee plainly revealed his thoughts. 

' Tou are engaged, I see,* was the only remark ; and 
he fiuieied she was but too happy to carry on her pre- 
sent tkt'd^tiie, Horace loved her beyond anything on 
esrth, and, in a state of mind bordering on distraction, 
sought the oeol, quiet atmosphere without. It was cold, 
but he hardly felt the night- wind on his brow. A pair of 
brilliant eyes had, however, watched his exit, and divined 
the cause ; — ^was there not a gleam of more than pleasure 
there, as she noticed the whole proceeding ? The indi- 
vidual ws allude to was Marian, Gertrude*s younger sis- 
ter, and of a widely diffisrent temperament. 

Oerlrude Morton was reckoned the most splendid girl 
that neighbourhood bad, fbr a long time, produced ; and, 
io truth, general opinion, as is often the case, was not far 
vrong; — eyes of extraordinary magnitude and lustre — ^fea- 
t«rss of tns most classical cut and proportions, fkultless 
pnhably in this respect — ^figure Ull, and so truly elegant, 
that every motion seemed a new grace, nature in her love- 
liest mode of action. Her voice, though sweet, had those 



tones in it which jarred somewhat with the delicious music 
breathing around her. She had little of what is usually 
called intellectuality in her composition ; Venus, rather 
than Minerva, had presided at its formation. Marian, on 
the other hand, was short, but not ungraceful ; perhaps, 
had she aimed at less elegance of carriage, it had been 
more in character with her style and figure. Her manner, 
naturally, was abrupt, at times brusque, notwithstanding 
attempts to copy the general bearing of her sister, which 
often ended in a more conspicuous displapr of the disposi- 
tion she could not quell, and a constraint in her behaviour, 
not at all either advantageous or becoming. She was 
very clever, and looked upon as the oddity of the company 
wherever she came. There might, however, be detected 
a keen, quick susceptibility of temper — a deep undercur- 
rent of passion, which these blunt, surface exhibitions, at 
times, totally failed to conceal. She was not handsome, 
hardly what the worid calls good-looking. Intellect, how- 
ever, predominated, to which Gertrude was a stranger. 
She had long observed the feeling with which Horace 
viewed her sister — and, shall we say, with anything but 
approbation ? the cause, our story may perhaps develop. 

The confession Horace bud lost made, and the heart- 
rending disclosure that ensued, did not tend to enliven 
that never-forgotten walk homewards. The red, round 
moon was just appearing above the horizon, glittering 
through the dewy leaves, and across the moss-grown' 
trunks, that intercepted her beam. The sky above began 
to wax dim ; the lesser lights extinguished, that hereto- 
fore besprinkled it The night hi^ a fresh autumnal 
chill ; both of them shivered more under its influence, 
perhaps, than a ioyous heart and a jocund spirit had in- 
duced. They could not converse on outward impressions ; 
and a sudden suspension had befallen those uppermost io 
their thoughts, until Horace, who had just caught Ger- 
trude^s profile against a rich gush of moonlight through 
a narrow glade on the left, said, with a shudder he could 
not control — * How changed to me n the whole aspect, 
now, as though a bKght had passed over I What a boot- 
lew thing is the past, and how hopeless the present I ' 

' Let us talk no more on this subject ; it can answer no 
end, but to harass and disturb.' 

*• Would YOU answer me one question — candidly, sin- 
cerely ? It IS, perhaps, the last* 

' If in my power, I will,* said Gertrude, really moved 
to pitv by his wretcJiedness. 

* Then tell me — has ; his name will not leave my 

lips — ^you know to whom I allude— has he gained your 
consent, or your affectinns ?* 

' How ridlicnlous I He has not said one syllable to me 
on the subject — yet' 

< Ah ! that little word, His fraught with more than you 
care to disclose. And riiould he * 

He could scarcely articulate ; the dreaded questkm waa 
unasked ; she saved him the painful inquiry, and replied — 
*" I cannot pretend ignorance ; but your intended question 
stretches too hr away into the future— suffice it that I 
answer for the present* 

< I see— I see it all. They told me that Hanbury— the 
name is out at last They say the ladies are all eager to 
carry off the price ; and luta Gertrude entered the Usu ?' 

* I have not.' 

Horace looked earnestly on her. He saw, as far as the 
moonlight would permit, what might appear sinceritv in 
this declaration ; but it could not assuage the anguish of 
a heart crushed by the shock he had just encountered. 
He was silent, until a sudden turn brought the house full 
in view — the heavy gables and chimney-stacks stretch- 
ing out before them in sharp, irregular outline againat the 
southern host, that in eahn, unvarying brightness have 
looked down on man*s sorrow and man's feebleness since 
his creation ; whilst they remain glorious, unchanging — 
beautiful as ever! Horace had often looked on them 
from this very spot, but never with feelings like the pre- 
sent His chenshed hopes, his warmest anticipations 
were associated with their mysterious aspect That 
solemn scene now mingled with and fonued part of the 
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harrowing retlectioiiii witliiu. Luiig afterwards they drew 
forth the aa:ue eniutionB— the saine churd vibrated to 
their influence. AIL inauimate objects thua become in- 
stinct with our own sensations, endowed with hopes, fears, 
and wishes — a reflex from our inner self, and through life 
become the index of our passions and sensibilities. 

* The stars^ Gertrude. I have more than once, you know, 
tried a lesson in astronomy from this spot ; but my pupil 
is become ray tymnt' 

'Forvet this idle passion, 'twill soon pass away, and 
yon will then learn to laugh at such fancies. Really you 
make everybody about you miserable, with that suscep- 
tible temper.' 

He did not reply — the feeling was too keen— the misery 
too acute for words. They entered ; — Gertrude to her 
own room, and Horace to his clumber, where we will not 
follow him ; pangs such as he endured are best withdrawn 
from observation. 

Qertmde, on coming down stairs, joined Marian in the 
little oak parlour. 

* How Late you are!* said the latter ; * what has kept 
you out in this chill air ? You know it is unwholesome, 
papa always says, at this time of year. I believe Horace 
was with you?* she said, with a wary and scrutinising 
look, though disguised under an afiected carelessness, and 
as if she were most intent on a stitch just dropped. 

* He has — and * Gertrude did not proceed. 

*That pause looks ominous, Gerry.' Here, Marian 

looked up at her sbter ; her large lustrous eyes as though 
they would search her through. 

* Come, ooroe, no more of this,' said Gkrtrude ; ^ yon 
know I cannot have anything to say to him now, even 
should ho • 

' Even should he honour you with a proposal P which, 
from your looks, I verily suspect haa come off this very 
night.' 

* And if it has — ^you know it cannot be listened to.' 

' It can, though,' replied Marian, emphatically. < But 
the answer?' and here she looked as if suspicions of 
something not yet confessed. 

< You know all, Marian. Since our gossip about Han- 
bury, any little preference I might have fslt for Horace is 
completely gone. I couki not, as we may say, help liking 
the lad once — never was in love, though, I am convinced. 
Did Hanbnry say when — I mean the day — ho waa com- 
ing to the Grange ?' 

*" Very shortly, he said. I shall be glad when the bnai- 
ness is concluded. I hope he will set us both at rest, and 
not hesitate long. By the way, I expect you have given 
cQusin Horace a decided negative, and not said a word 
about our conversation.' 

* Trust me. But I do hope yon are not mistaken 
about Hanbury. His attentions were so marked, that I 
should be made a jest — a laughing-stock by all the gossips 
in the parish, if these did not come to an issue.' 

* Never fear. He was so particular in asking if yon 
had a lover ; and when I said * none that you cared for,' 
his keen eyes almost danced with delight. The man is 
over head and ears in love — that's certain.* 

' Don't mistake me, Marian, / am not in love, nor do 
I think I could ever fall in love with Hanbury. He is 
not bad- looking, though ; and then every body is trying 
for the rich bachelor. I thotUd like to carry off the prize. 
I don't think, Marian, it is ray nature to fall in love. It's 
a thing I hear often enough talked about ; but as for the 
reality, I doubt it. The only approach to anything ten- 
der I ever felt, was once in a w^lk with Horace.' 

She said this in a tone of kindikess and commiseration ; 
but her sister replied sharply — * Remember what I told 
you, and say no more on that subject. Horace will soon 
be a happy man again. His love now is like an April 
gloom, and another will soon repUuse the hui impression.' 

* I don't think so,' said Gertrude. '^But you know best ; 
I never pretend to compete with your more accurate per- 
ception of character. I daresay Hanbury will make a 
good husband — won't he ?' She said this in a half-mua- 
ing, half-questioning tone. 



*Aud why should he not? — A box at the o|» 
splendid turu-out in the park — a London season; a^ 
what do wives want more now-a-days ?' Marian said tlii^ 
however, as though such a combination would not be i 
desirable stock of ' husbandry ' for her, whatever ah 
might fancy for her less romantic sister. * You see, Ge^ 
trude, we are so different ; my husband must be a love^ 
yours — a husband. I do think you would tire of a hu^ 
band-lover in a week. You know what Horace sometime 
quotes ; his own compositkin, I dare say, but he doee ao^ 
own it : , 

* Deep, deep lurks the ptiiton in batzti tbat asem katd; 

In that shrine It !• cherished, nacbanghis, alone: 
Impressions on sand, though we scarcely regard, , 

On rock they endnro till Its rabstance be gone.* 

I always supposed he meant you and I in these linee ; ba 
I think he was mistaken in both.' 

*I don't know,' said Gertrude, as some misgiving 
crossed her about the match it seems she had now «^ 
her heart upon. 

^ Come, come,' said Marian, ' go dream of love and^ 
Haubury — if you can. My little familiar whtspera bt 
will not delay his visit longer than to-morrow. Goe^ 
night, Gertrude.' 

As Marian ascended to her chamber, she saw the doe| 
ajar in that of Hoiace. He was at a table writing; U^ 
heard her step, and came out. 

' Good ooz,' said she, ' and what makes yon look si 
wan and wobegone ? You must eschew late houra^ aaij 
evil company — especially after nightfall' 

* Pray forbear, Marian ; I am not in jesting raeod, aa^ 
I am sure you would not torture me, even for sport. J 
must awsg^ to-morrow.' 

* To-morvew ! And whither away, good master ?* Shi 
said this in a pretendedly jocular tone; tmt there wa^ 
aomething in her voice and manner that told of more deep^ 
seated emotion than she chose to display. j 

^ Home,' replied Horace. 

^ I always uuderstood our own was held by that title v^ 
your esteem.' 

* It was — but now — 'tis past — and forever 1 Hencsi 
forth I am afloat on the wide world. All 1 look ou seemq 
strange — unsightly.' 

* Thank you,' said Marian, curtseying, ' for the latter 
'compliment especially.* 

'I did not mean those living and breathing, but aU 
about me tliat used to look so beautiful— speaking in sudi 
eloquent language to my heart, associated in every fleeli^ 
with all I loved — on earth.* 

'Many more thanks for these flattering prelecences. 
But how ? whence this change ?' 

' I fancy you are not quite unacquainted with the eanse ; ' 
and, for the first time, he looked her steadily in the bee. 
There was, however, no apparent response. * You nua^ 
have seen my partiality for Gertrude.' 

*I have<; but'- 

*" I know what you would say. It was not requited 
To-night, for the first time, 1 have learned thia.' 

'Then why give way to regrets, now unavailing? 
Your strength of mind was not wont to fail you in ex- 
tremities. You have energy for anythiag, would yon kol 
exert it. Love cannot live without hope; and, aa ailfMl 
is now withheld, the fire cannot fail to go out.' 

' You know little on that subject.' 

* J r Here Marian, for the onoe, seemed thrown off 
her guard ; an expression in her eyes and oouDtenaBce^ 
that startled while it surprised him. ' Perhaps laon 
than you imagine ; ' and a violent heaving of the besom 
betrayed what had long been doomed to that' place of 
concealment. *• But let us have done with this, iiancs. 
Is there none else to soothe and supply your kwi? Osi 
an antagonist — the sooner the better.' 

'Never 1' 

' Hush, Horace I No rash resolutions— move likely 
broken than kept. But you will come to ua i^ain* whea 
the keener sense of this dLbappointment haa abated?' 

* Ay, when' Pnr^ 
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• So so, don't let the present usurp dominion over the 
tore, and unfit you for all reasonable purposes. I know 
a wtH come again ; and so — good night.* 
Horace retired ; but not to rest. The letter was finished; 
% through the long weary hours of that fearful night 
isLy tossing and awake, until near daylight, when an 
leasy slumber crept upon him. He awoke, feverish and 
^refreshed — awoke to that dreary, hopeless future he 
ired. The iron had entered his soul — a weight on his 
irit, he then thought never to be uplifted. He threw 
mself at the bedside, and, as he wks wont, poured out 
s heaort to Him that seeth in secret, for strength, com- 
rt, direction. This, if sought sincerely, will not be 
siied, though vouchsafed, perhaps, iu a different manner 
om what our proud, vain imaginations would point out. 
He arose, invigorated for the rugged path he had yet to 
trsue. At breakfast he acquainted the family that some- 
h\g unforeseen called him aviay, and, with many regrets, 
ft for town ; previously giving a letter to Gertrude, as he 
fcde her, what he then thought, a final adieu. She opened 
when he was gone, and read as follows: — ' Dearest Ger- 
^de, allow me still to address you as such — do not be 
sgry at this parting admonition. Though all hope of re- 
im hither has now passed from my heart, yet you are 
ini dear to me, and I could not refrain from writing, 
iough perhaps at the risk of repeating what has often 
kssed between us. No doubt I am too precise, too 
brnpuloos in many things for your taste ; and yon will 
tcfer some one more alive to gaiety and fiAshion, mixing 
lore intimately with the world. Be it so ; yet remember, 
bless it be an union where you can ask His blessing, 
realth, nay, the most brilliant acquirements, will fail to 
ring either happiness, or even domestic peace. And 
>hat in life, even the most etiviable, without that blessing ? 
i weariness and a curse. I would not write you a homily 
li the sahject, but your happiness is veYy d^r to me, and 
am fearful, excuse me saying so, of mischief from a 
[Darter where that happiness may be wrecked. ' You can- 
^t misunderstand me. Remember we are not to be un- 
N^uaUy yoked, nor have 'fellowship with Belial.' B6 
fcre the individual you intend to marry is one tb whom 
ooh an epithet will not apply. One'^false step here is ir- 
^trievable. I wish I could write better — more coherent- 
y ; but the wound is yet too sensitive. At present V find 
he cross hard to bear. Before I go to rest, I can oHIy 
ismmend you to the care and guidance of Him who 
b>oweth all our ways, and our path, though it be hidden 
Ipom na. Good-by, dearest Gertrude.* 

Her lip quivered as she read this. It was in all things 
» counter to the path she had determined to follow, that 
ler first impulse was to crush the Offending monitor. She 
wim\d none of such reproof. On second thoughts, how- 
iver, she determined to show it to Marian, whose chamber 
die sought in no slight agitation. 

' A letter from Horace ; read it, and tell me whAt you 
tbink of such a thing.* 

Marian looked vexed, as she hastily glanced it over. 
And what reply do you intend to this goodly sermon ?* 

* None,' said €krtmde ; * I don*t see what right he has 
to lecture me in this fashion, and with his Puritanical 
Mtions, too ! Methinks it is somewhat early to tiike up 
tHe trade of public censor. To set up for a saint ! The 
cant is downright odious.'' And here she looked at her 
^l^nt figure in the glass — a gleam of satisfaction was 
vie result. After another determination that no notice 
i*iMlever should be taken of it, she swept majestically out 
of ihe room. 

True to Marian's prediction, Hanbury came the very 
^y thtt Horace left. The sisters received him cordially ; 
Oertnide all flutter and blushes, Marian with Hn '«air of 
patronage and display. 

^How glad,' said he, *to find you alone, and so plea- 
santly engaged too. I don't know what ladies would, or 
▼Ottld not do, if it were not for those everlasting needles ;' 
and here he surveyed himself in the mirror to see that 

'1 was proper. 

Charles TumbuU Hanbury was a good-sized, dark- 
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haired gentleman, with a profusion of black monatache*- 
whiskers irreproachable — and dress and other appoint* 
ments to match. He looked about thirty, and might 
have passed for one moderately good-looking, had not his 
small grey eyes, rather doselv set, narrow, retiring 
forehead, full mouth, and large cheeks, given a more sen- 
sual expression to his face than would have comported 
with any high display of intellect. But there was a plea- 
sant air of determination and sagacity withal, which ren- 
dered him not unapt to win upon a lady's heart, with his 
long purse into the bargain. At any rate, the effect was 
evident, whatever the cause ; and Hanbury looked on as 
a desirable acquisition, whoever might be the happy pos- 
sessor. 

*What becomes of it when finished,' he continued, 
after the survey, ' I'm sure nobody can conceive. Look- 
ing at all the work which every body is always doing, one 
'would think the habitable globe could scarcely hold it It 
vanishes, however, like the bottle-conjuror, when done. 
You know, it \s said, nobody ever saw either a dead donkey, 
or a dead post- boy; to this we may add another impossi- 
bility— crotchet^work after it is finished.' And here Han- 
bury broke out into such a peal of applause at his own 
wit, that the ladies could not by any means find room for 
more. 

' We are infinitely obliged to you, Mr Hanbury,' said 
Marian, when the laughter bad subsided ; ' I'm sure ladies 
feel only too happy to find themselves in such company.' 

' I know. Miss Marian, you can say such sharp and 
clever things, so that I always expect to come off with a 
broken— heart shall I say — for my pains ? Miss Morton, 
I really must apologise.' 

' And so must I,' said Mariau, rising abruptly, and un« 
iBxpectedly quitting the room. 

Now Hanbury did not expect this sudden display of 
female generalship, and he really looked perplexed, con- 
fused for a while, until, rendered desperate by the awkward 
silence that ensued, he said—* I am really afraid. Miss 
Morton, this intrusion may be unpleasant, but I have 
long wished to speak to you on a subject* 

Another pause, during which Gertrude's needlework 
made strange oscillfttions, and bade fiair to illustrate that 
extraordinary problem, * One step forward, and two steps 
backwards, when will you come to the journey's end ?' 
• * You cannot,' I am sure, Miss Morton, be ignorant of 
my — my admiration,' and here he came to another full 
stop. His lesson had often been conned over, but me- 
mory, or something else, proved sadly treacherous. He 
fixed his keen, narrow eyes on the floor, and felt as though 
he had said either too little or too much. 

Gertrude was now obliged to speak, and, throwing her 
fine eyes towards the window, replied-—* I cannot say, Mr 
Hanbury, 'that I ivas quite unaware of your partiality, but 
T&d\y I am so uncertain as to my feelings towards you. 
I don't think I ever was in — in what is called love, so that 
you must excuse all the raptures of such a condition. I 
respect, and would desire to merit your approbatioD. If 
that ripen into the feelings you look for, they are very 
much at: your service. But, probably, I have said too 
much. I know mankind like to have the pleasure, the 
excitement of a love-chase ; nor would I, beheve roe, sur- 
render at discretion. You must come here on my own 
terms, or' 

* Or not at all, my dearest Gertrude, eh ?' and he took 
her hand, imprinting thereon a most respectful salute. 

Now all this sounded hollow to Gertrude's real feel- 
ings. There seemed, altogether, and she felt it, a mere 
mechanical phraseology in the whole affair on both sides, 
so that she was depressed, chilled by the sensation, so 
little like that glowing union of heart with heart — the 
vitality of true love. His feeling towards her was merely 
a wish to possess so fine a looking creature. She would 
look superb at the bead of his table, in his barouche, at 
the places of public resort, where he would be viewed as 
the envied possessor of a splendid specimen of feminine 
beauty — a similar feeling to that produced by a better 
horse, a more handsome equipage, a more recherche pio- 
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tare than thoee of our neighbours ; and such, in nine 
out of ten, is numriage at the present day ! What wonder 
we see and hear of so mueh misery, dissipation, ill- nature, 
when all thereto appertaining is made merely a matter of 
merchandise! 

Frum this time Hanbury appeared as the recoj^ised 
suitor of Gertrude. In due time the parents were in- 
formed, and the marriage looked forward to as an erent 
of no distant oceurrenoe. 



MYTHS OF THE MONTHS. 

A P 11 1 U 

Tbi vernal year is understood to begin with this month ; 
hence its name, from the Latin aperia, I open. The 1st 
c^ April is popuUrly known and celebrated as ' All Fools* 
day,* when it is the practice to send such as can be so fiar 
taken in upon what are called in England 'sleeveless 
errands,* or otherwise hoax and befool our acquaintances. 

* TwM on the mom when April doth appear, 
And weti the primrose with Ka maiden tear; 
Twaa on the mom when lanfdiinff folly ralea. 
And calla her aona aroond, uid dotw them fbota, 
BIda them he hold« tome untried path explore, 
And do each deeda aa fbola ne'er did before.* 

In Scotland the amusement is called * hunting the gowk.' 

* On the flrat day of April, 
Hunt the Kowk another mOe.* 

Many speculations have been adventured regarding the 
origin of * All Fools* day.* It is supposed to have be^ an 
imitation of the Roman Saturnalia, called the Fettum 
FatmnwHj when, amongst other absurdities, a mock elec- 
tion was made of the ecclesiastical dignitaries, from the 
pope downwards. This is understood to have alluded to 
the exploded pretensions of the Druids, who are known to 
have had their high-priests and other dignitaries. Indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that the Romish Church, 
in the institution of her ecclesiastical orders, followed, as 
it did in most other matters, the established customs and 
observances of the Druidical worship, substituting for 
Druidism, however, the vital principle of Christianity. In 
an ancient Romish calendar. Brand finds mention made 
of a ' Feast of Old Fools,* on the 1st of November; but 
this, it mentions at the same time, was a removal, which 
was common enough, owing to the crowded state of the 
Romish calendar. Brand is therefore of opinion that *AU 
Fools' day* should read, aa in the old English, Auld^ or 
'Ami* Fools' day.* This assumption, however, is not satis- 
factory ; and from the very general ybo/^ of the dav, the 
word 'all* seems the more appropriate. It is quite as 
possible that the word *old' in the ancient calendar was 
a misconception of the meanhig on the part of the learned 
scribe, who, like other very polite people in our own day, 
make sad havoc of the vernacular when they attempt to 
quote it in the drawing-room. Bellingen says the original 
intention of All Fools* day was as follows — ' As the passion 
of our Saviour took place about this time of the year, and 
as the Jews sent Christ backwards and forwards to mock 
and torment him, i. e. from Ananias to Caiaphas, from 
Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, and from Herod 
back again to Pilate, this ridiculous, or rather impious, 
custom took its rise from thence, by which we send about 
from one place to another such persons as we think proper 
objects of our ridicule.' This explanation, however, seems 
too mpiaut to have any foundation in truth. A humorous 
writer, in n09^ threw out a conjecture that All Fools* day 
might originate in ' the mistake of Noah sending the dove 
out of the ark before the water had abated, on the first 
day of the month among the Hebrews, which answers to 
our first of April ; and, to perpetuate the memory of this 
deliverance, it was thought proper to punish whoever 
forgot so remarkable a circumstance, by sending them 
upon some sleeveless errand similar to that ineffectual 
message upon which the bird was sent by the patriarch.* 
A writer in the ' Gentleman's Magazine* says — * Our year 
formsrly began, as to some purposes, and in some respects, 



on the 26th of March, which was suppnsed to be the in- 
carnation of our Lord ; and it is certain that the eon- 
menoement of the new year, at whatever time that was 
supposed to be, was always esteemed an high festival, and 
that both amongst the ancient Romans and with us. Nov, 
great festivals were usually attended with an oetave — thst 
is, they were wont to continue eight days, whereof the first 
and last were the principal ; and you will find the 1st of 
April is the octave of the 25th of March, and the dose or 
ending, consequently, of that feast, which was both the 
festival of Annunciation and of the New Year. From 
hence, as I take it, it became a day of extraordinary miith 
and festivity, especiallv amongst the lower sorts, who are 
apt to pervert and make a bad use of institutions which at 
first might be very laudable in themselves.* There is a 
probability that All Fools' day may have originated in this 
way, and was continued in reference to the joyous nature 
of the season. There is, at all events, a happy conjnne- 
tion in this respect in Scotland— the ' cuckoo, harbinger 
of spring,' is called, in the vernacular, the go^ and to 
' hunt the gowk* is to be made a fool of — to be sent upon 
an errand equally vain with that of attempting to folk>w 
and fird the cuckoo from his cry. 

Similar observances prevail in various other nations 
In France, the person befooled is called ' Poisson d'Avril* 
(an April fish). And in Sweden the same practice exists. 

The astronomical mythology of Asia fully bears cNit tbe 
supposition that All Fools* day is derived from ihe ancient 
practice of celebmting the vernal equinox, or springof the 
vear. In India it is called the ' Huli festival.' 'During 
Its prevalence,* says Colonel Pearoe. * when mirth and fes- 
tivity reign among the Hindoos of every class, one^subject 
of diversion is to send people on errands and expedidons 
that are to end in disappointment, and raise a laugh at 
the expense of the party sent. The Huli is always in 
March, and the kst day is the general holiday.' High 
and low join in the amusement. ' Sureja Doulah, I sm 
told,* continues the Colonel, * was very fond of making 
HuK foob, though he was a Mussulman of the highest 
rank. They carry the joke here so far as to send letters 
making appointments, in the names of persons who it b 
known must be absent from their houses at the time fixed 
upon ; and the laugh is always in proportion to the trouble 
given.' 

MAUNDAT THURSDAY. 

Maunday or Shere Thursday is the day immediately 
antecedent to Good Friday ; and the traditional and ritual 
services peculiar to that day are said to have been in- 
augurated in memory of Christ washing the feet of his 
disciples on the night previous to his crucifixion. This 
example of humility was ostensibly followed, and his in- 
junction to them to give to the poor was apparently obeyed 
on this day through all the ages of the Roman Catbolie 
Church. The derivation of the word A/aaaiay, like tbe 
derivatbn of the majority of such words, is very uncer- 
tain; subtle philologists and etymologists dispute upon 
almost every disputable derivative to such an extent that 
we are often constrained to denominate the science of 
words, 'ErvdUio ad libUum^* or the most twistable of 
sciences. Some say Mauiiday is one of the family which 
springs from the Latin mandiUum, a command; being a 
quaint queer brother of mandate, demand, &o. ; and be- 
cause it is the anniversary of the day on which Christ 
commanded his disciples to obey the example of humility 
which he had just set them, the word Mannday is affixed 
to this particular Thursday. Another ingenious critie 
discards the Italian origin of the adjective altogether, and 
derives it from the French word fliaiiiufi<r, to beg; tbe 
Norman- French having brought the word across the 



channel when they came to squat upon the lands of the 
Saxons, and make beggars of them. The French language 
has a Latin basis, however, and sot, although maumt&r 
noay be the immediate progenitor of Maunday, mamdatim 
is doubtless the parent of both. A more original idea 
than either of these, however, conoeming the symboUeal 
source from which the word Maundav sprung, is that of 
the sage Cowell, who, In his book of rates, dedares iti 
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probable derivation to be from maundy a sort of basket or 
Damper containing eight bales. It matters as little to the 
intrinsic purpose for which this day was instituted, which 
of thoee words its name sprung from, as it did to the essen- 
tial character of the stone in dispute between Edie Ochil- 
tree and the Antiquary, whether the letters cut on it were 
the name and magistei-ial denomination of an * Edile,* or 
the initials of * Aiken Drum and his Lang Ladle.* The 
day was set apart for the ostensible inculcation of an 
e]iample of humility and charity, and the institution v^as 
beautiful. Kings and queens, with an assumption of ultra 
piety « were wont sometimes to wash the feet of beggars 
upon this occasion ; and popes, princes, and princesses, 
can^nala, and such like, who were desirous to be considered 
of humble spirit, also performed this ceremony. Every 
year we see intimations of the royal bounties being dis- 
pensed upon this day at Whitehall, by her majesty*s 
almoner, to her poor Maunday pensioners; the number 
of whom, and the amount of their gratuities, increases 
according to the increase of the years of her age and reign. 
A hundred years ago or so, Maunday Thursday was a 
jolly day for the royal beggars of England. T'len they 
were called to the old Banqueting- House, Whitelmll, and 
received boiled beef, mutton, and small bowls of ale, which 
was called dinner. Then large wooden platters, filled with 
loaves of bread and fish, were given to each. One platter 
contained four quartern loaves, a lai*ge old ling and dried 
cod, with twelve red and twelve white herrings. Then 
shoee, stockings, linen, and woollen cloth, together with 
leather bags and money, were distributed ; and then the 
lord high almoner performed the washing of some of their 
feet in Whitehall Chapel, as proxy in that humble em- 
ployment for the king. James II. was the last who did 
so personally. Instead of those gifts of provisions, &c., 
however. Queen Victoria bestows upon her Maunday 
pensioners a sum of money as a conunutation. 

On this day one of the most gorgeous ceremonies of the 
Greek Church, the washing of the apostles' feet, takes 
place in the archiepiscopal cathedral at Moscow, the 
archbishop pretending to personate tlie Saviour, and twelve 
splendidly apparelled monks assuming to represent the 
twelve poor, humble, barefooted fishermen of Galilee. 
This day is also the principal day of the fete of the Pro- 
menade de Longchamp, at Paris, which originated in the 
gay citizens resorting during Passion week to listen to the 
nuns and opera-singers chanting the * Tenebrae^ and * La- 
mentations,* in the Abbaye de Longchamp, which was 
founded by Isabella of France, sister of St Louis, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. . Manndav Thursday was also called 
Shere Thursday, because, it is said, our old rough fore- 
fathers trimmed their hirsute faces on that day, and cut 
the hair of their heads, in order to be smart and decent 
for Good Friday. 

GOOD FRIDAY. 
This is the anniversary of the day upon which the 
Saviour was said to be crucified. We may. however, pre- 
mise that the season, being early spring, is not contem- 
porary with the Jewish feast of the Passover, at the period 
cf wUch that solemnly august circumstance took pUce at 
Jerusalem. The institution of this day is originally super- 
stitions and ideal, and the popular customs attachable to it 
prove that it is so. When the eariy fathers of the Roman 
Churches and those of Greece sought to convert the pan- 
theistic heathens from the vague and bewildering fancies 
of their native superstition^ they generally conserved their 
sensoal fetes, under some modified form, and made them 
to refer in some degree and particular to the doctrinal and 
historical parts of Christianity. Good Friday is comme- 
morative of the crowning circumstance in the life and 
puflsion of the Messiah ; but the day had been originally, 
in Greece or Rome, set apart for some rite in the Pan- 
theon. It is a very momentous day, however, in the ritual 
of the Romish Church, and is celebrated with great pomp. 
The image of the crucifix is borne on the shoulders of two 
priests, who move about in the vicinity of the altar ; they 
nt elad in crimson copes, and chant the most doleful of 
the ehnrdi's hymns. The image, after being carried about 



for some time, is then divested of its coat, and brought 
before the steps of the altar, where it is ^ntly deposited 
upon a Turkey carpet, having sUken cushioua and pillows 
laid below the bead. The bwers then prostrate them- 
selves, and kiss the hands and feet of the image, all the 
monks witnessing this ceremony Calling down and follow- 
ing their example. The people then present their offer- 
ings of money, or gold and silver vessels, or com, or eggs. 
The figure, after this part of the service, is exchanged for 
one in the semblance of the dead Christ, being dr^sed in 
sepulchral raiment of fine lawn, and decorated with silks 
and sarcenets of rare colours and quality. This image is 
then borne to a place representative of the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea, the priests chanting the ^ Touebrae* and 

* Lamentations,' the sexton bearing a torch, and the people 
kneeling and strikhig on their bi'easts. Consecrated bread 
is laid in the tomb with this image, and frankincense and 
sweet perfumes are burnt before it, and then the tomb Li 
closed. The people then come with tapers in their hands 
to the gratings of the chapel in which the figure is laid, 
and they strew the early flowers about them, and present 
offerings, while the doleful chants of the monks mingle 
with their sobs and moans. 

Good Friday, although no longer sacred to the majority 
of the adult people in these islands, is still a high feast-day 
with all young ladies and gentlemen who are able to draw 
upon the family exchequer for one penny each. The 
tempting hot cross-bun, baked of rye-flour and treacle, 
and smeared on the top, which displays the cross, with a 
transparent solution of the white of eggs and sugar, shines 
and smokes upon the portable tin ovens, with tempting 
warmth, until it is purchased by the juvenile gastronomic 
devotee. In a very elaborate and learned treatise called 
' Bryant*s Analysis,* the custom of eating buns upon this 
particular occasion is traced to the highest antiquity :— 

* The offerings which people in ancient times used to pre- 
sent to the gods were generally purchased at the entrance 
of the temple, especuUly every species of consecrated 
bread, which was denominated accordingly. One species 
of sacred bread, which used to be offered to the gods, was of 
great antiquity, and called bouu. The Greeks, who changed 
the Greek letter nu final, equivalent to our a, into sigma (f ), 
expressed it in the nominative, boute, but in the accusative, 
more truly, Imm. Hesychius speaks of the boutt, and de- 
scribee it as a kind of cake with a representation of two 
horns. Julius Pollux mentions it after the same manner, 
as a sort of cake with horns. Diogenes Laertius, speaking 
of the same offering bemg made by Empedocles, describes 
the chief ingredients of which it was composed He 
offered one of the sacred Liba called a bowe^ which was 
made of fine flour and honey. It is said of Cecrops, first 
king of Athens, that he first offered up this sort of sweet 
bread. Hence we may judge of the antiquity of the custom 
from the time to which Cecrops is referred. The prophet 
Jeremiah takes notice of the Jewish women at Pathros in 
Egypt, and of their base idolatry, in all which their hus- 
bands had encouraged them. The women, in their ex- 
postulation upon this rebuke, ask him, ' Did we make her 
cakes to worship her?' (Jeremiah vii. 18., xliv. 18, 10.) 
Mr Hutchison, author of a ' History of Northumberland,* 
in his observations upon the preceding chapter, observes 
that * small loaves of bread, peculiar in their form, being 
long and sharp at both ends, are called buna* The name 
of these he derives from the Greek, and remarks, ' We 
only retain the name and form of the 6otf a, the sacred uses 
are no more.** 

A cnstom borrowed from the most remote antiquity, 
and one too of the grossest superstition, was practised in 
England on Good Friday, in the reign of one of the Ed- 
wards ; that was the custom of blessing rings as antidotes 
to diseases. In an article upon 'Rings,* in a former 
number of the Instructor, we fiilly entered into the his- 
tory, uses, and supposed attributes of those digital appen- 
dages in their various forms. In Westminster Abbey, a 
peculiarly valuable ring was preserved, which cured the 
cramp and falling sickness ; and to that celebrated church 
on Good Friday the king rep§^ tgJ>l^_^hefl^^metallio 
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ehftnm. Another ancient royal practice upon this day 
was that of * creepin{|; to the cross.* Carpets were laid on 
the ground in order to protect the royal knees from injury, 
and in this posture kings and queens approached the cross 
And kissed it, in memory of the redemption that Christ 
bad purchased upon the tree of which it was the sign. In 
Flanders, the superstitious belief still prevails that chil- 
dren who are bom upon Good Friday have the power gifted 
to them by nature of curing malignant fevers and other 
chronic diseases. It is astonishing how those absurdities 
of credulity maintain themselves so long, when there are 
such abundant means and opportunities of proof; but 
people are willing to be astonished, and they will create 
for themselves the most improbable wonders rather than 
live without such instruments of excitement. 



ANGELICA CATALINI. 

PosT&T and music are the most sublime of arts. They are 
the language of the imagination and soul; and as fkr tran- 
scend the arts of painting and sculpture as mind transcends 
the beautiful but tangible frame with which it is associated. 
Painting and sculpture only reveal, by laborious processes, 
single attitudes and actions of life. They preserve, in a 
rigid, immovable form, one .particular aspect of nature and 
of Aircurostanoe, but poetry and mus^c are living, moving, 
anima^ng arts, that speak to the highest of human intel- 
ligences, and which are illimitable in their powers of rapid 
transition and ^pressiotL Music, in all ages, and in all 
states of civilisation, has been regarded with admiration ; 
and the higher the state of civilisation, the higher the 
amount of regard that has been bestowed upon it. Sinoe 
Orpheus sung, to the days when Jenny Lind chanted, all 
nature and men have done homage to music — the sweetest 
and most thrilling of arts. The music of the god made 
the hearts of the obdurate oaks to tremble; Izion's wheel 
stood still as he heard the echoes of the saored lyre; and 
the Danaides forgot their endless toil ae the voice of 
Orpheus filled their ears. The songs of the Hebrew cap- 
Uves charmed even the rude souls of .their Babylonish 
captors; and the so-called Christian armies of ancient 
France, prior to Charlemagne^ rushed for oenlnries to battle 
with the < Veni Creator ' on their lips. The oow-songs of 
Switserland can recal her fugitive sons to their native land 
when seemingly stronger principles &il to do so ; the modem 
Frenchman starts at the sound of the * Marseillaise,' and 
the ' Gamel Norge ' of the Norwegian creates as much en- 
thusiasm in his breast as did the < Polonaise ' of Kosciusko 
amongst the patriot Poles. An art so powerful, so ^mo- 
tional, that can ' create life beneath the very ribs of death,' 
has always won for its accomplished professors the high- 
est honours and consideration. Binoe the Reformation, 
music has indeed decayed in Great Britain, and the revival 
has yet only been partial ; still, amongst the more refined 
nations of the continent it is cherished with enthusiasm, 
and its professors are regarded with the greatest respect. 

Perhaps few avtistes have ever stood so high in the 
musical world as Angelica Catalini, the celebrated canta- 
trice, who died at Paris, of cholera, on the 12th of June, 
1849, and we are certain that a short transcript of her 
history will gratify our readers. 

In the month of October, 1779, Angelica Catalini was 
bom at Sinigaglia, a small town, in the States of the 
Church. Her fiither was a very respectable magistrate — 
a sort of justice of peace — ^who was hard enough pushed 
in bifl endeavours to rear and educate, as became his station, 
frar girls and two boys, and who, in order to supplement 
his magisterial salary, dealt in precious stones. In order 
to lighten his family burdens, M. Catalini was constrained 
to send his daughter, Angelica, at an early age, to a con- 
vent, where it was intended that she should, at some 
future period, pronounce the solemn and irrevocable vows 
of a nun. The convent of Sainta-Lucia del Oubbio, at 
some distance f^om Sinigaglia, was the one to which the 
little girl was admitted — a privilege which wss conceded 
to her aristocratic birth, and not to her fortune. This 
oonvent was consecrated to the education of the most noble ; 



damsels of Italy, and Angelica Catalini being a sprig Ai9il 
a branch of the Mastoe family, of which the proaent pope 
is the chief, was received amongst the other high bloitf 
girls of her country. What strange phantasies deea the 
history of one family present ! On the papal throne, so- 
lemn, celebate, and austere, sits the chief of Catalini*s bouse 
— on the throne of music did Angelica stand and awake 
the heart to its most joyous and holy emotions. The in- 
flexible monk and the gay cantatrioe seemed to Ibrm the 
extremes of a mental, moral, and social genius. What s 
diversity of metaphysical phenomena the whole members 
of this race must have presented, if the dlfferenoe of eaok 
and all in thought and pursuit was proportionately equal 
to that of the pope and Catalini. 

It was in the convent of 8anta-Lucia del Gubbio that 
the young Angelica received her first lessons in muaicd 
art An Italian convent, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was none other than a species of conaerratory, where 
prayer, love, and music, constituted the occupation of the 
mmates ; for, as an eminent theologian has said, pregard, 
amor^ 6 cantare, are Uiree different words expressing a 
single and the same desire. At Santa-Lucia the nuna de- 
lighted very much in music; and on Sundays and fete 
days the novices caused the arches of the chapel to resound 
with the echoes of ^eir pious hymns. Amongst those 
dear and virginal voices that of Angelica Catalini was 
soon distinguished on account of a silvery purity, volomr, 
and flexibility, which was the admiration and sdmost the 
envy of her companions. The nuns, desirous of profiting 
by talents so rare, caused her to sing solos, which aoea 
attracted a great concourse of worshippers to the shrine 
of their patron saint, Lucia. Crowds besieged the doors 
of the oh^Ml on great fi6te days, in order to hear la 
m€trviglio8<!^ (the most wonderful) Angelioa sing; and on 
these occasions there were always more gathered together 
than was admitted. The success, somewhat tinctured with 
worldliness, which Angelioa bad thus obtained, ended by 
scandalising the morose and most ostensibly devout people, 
and so the bishop commanded the superior of the convent 
to hide her light under a bushel, and suppress the solos 
of the young novice. The superior of the convent of Santa- 
Lucia del Gubbio did not, however, partake of the rigo> 
reus principles of the bishop firom whom she held her aitua- i 
tion, and 8|ie would not deprive the poor of so innoeent | 
and attractive an element of true piety as the maiden's 
music, so, using a very innocent subterfuge she placed 
Angelica to sing behind a group of novices. These young 
creatures hid their companion from public view, and with 
their own sweet music tempered the rich tones of that 
voice which afterwards became the admiration of Europe. 
The faithful, however, would not ajlow themselves to be 
deprived of the pleasure of knowing who it was that ao 
charmed them, and they would sometimes climb into the 
choir in order to gaze upon the young girl's face. The en- 
thusiasm of these simple Italians became so great one 
grand fgte day, when Angelica, clothed in a pure whits 
robe^ sang an * Ave Maria Stella,' that every one would see 
her, and every one would embrace la wrgmsUa whom 
God had so richly gifted. 

Catalini remained in this convent until she was fourteen. 
Her fiither, despite of the warm reoommendations that hitd 
been addressea to him from all parts to develop and cul- 
tivate the splendid abilities of his child, could not at fint 
consent to do so. His personal piety, and the considera- 
tbns of importance which he attached to the magislepal 
functions with which he was clothed, rendered him ex- 
tremely averse to dedicate his child to the cultivation of 
profiine music The tears of Angelica and the lively kn* 
portunities of his family conquered him at last, howster, 
and he consented to carry his daughter to Florenoe^ that 
she might take lessons firom Marchesi, at that time one of 
the most celebrated sopranists of Italy. Maroheei was just 
the master who could direct Angelica Catalini, and pr^iarv 
the w^ for her future celebrity. Endowed with a charm- , 
ing person and a prodigiously powerful and flexibWoeao- [ 
soprano voice, this singer was distinguished above, all Uj ' 
the brilliancy and magnificence of his vocalisation, a»d 
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li^ won golden lanrols in ererj capital of Europe. Cata- 
Kni studied two years under the direction of this master. 
Marcho^ applied himself to moderate the extreme facility 
of her voice, and also to extend its Tolnme ; he adorned 
her memory with a succession of pieces, the one more com- 
plicated than the other; and he also, unfortunately, com- 
mnnieated his too exclxisive taste for the pomps and false 
gKtter of Italian Tocalisation. 

Oatatini made her debut at Venice, in the year 1795, in 
the opera of * Nieolini.' Bhe was only sixteen, and her 
appearance charmed all who beheld her. Her form was 
talt and very slender; her beautiful airms were as white 
as alabaster ; her neok was like that of a young swan, and 
her large, soft, limpid, blue eyes seemed melting to pity, 
then moving to tears; while her noble and charming 
features completed the nttractions of the beautiful young 
cantatrice. In this person, all resplendent with youth 
and beauty, nature had placed one of the most remarkable 
instruments that ever existed. That was a soprano voice 
with a power of three octaves. This immense vocal chain 
was of a perfect equality, and of an incomparable flexi- 
bility. With these advantages to win the sympathies of 
an Italian public, it need not be wondered that her success 
at Venice was as spontaneous as it was brilliant Her 
success prepared the way for her triumphant tour of the 
greater Italian cities, and, after several years peregrina- 
tions, she accepted an engagement at Lisbon, where she 
sojourned in the year 1801. During six years, Catalini 
was the fkvourite of not only the court but the city of 
lisbon, where she supported her nnmerous family, and in 
which her gentle, modest deportment, and her beneficent,, 
unostentatious charity attracted all hearts to her. When 
Qen^ial Lannes was envoy to the French ambassador at the 
court of Portugal, there was with him as aid-de^:amp ayonug 
French officer who exerted a powerfiil interest over the des- 
tiny of the beautifbl Italian vocalist M. de Valabregue, 
captain of the eighth regiment of hussars, was a most attrao^ 
tive young roan, with manners perfectly distingi^i. The 
beauty of Ms form, the vivacity of his disposition, and above 
all the elegance of his uniform, made a powerful impression 
on the heart of the young cantatrice, who had occasion to 
meet hhn often in the salon of the French ambassador. M. 
de Valabregue was not slow to reciprocate the feelings which 
be had inspired ; and reflecting, amongst other things, that 
the voice c^ Angelica might become tJ^e source of a great 
fi)rtune, he demanded her hand in marriage. All her 
friends and relatives eagerly strove to dissuade her from 
this union, but mademoiselle only replied by casting 
her beaotiftil eyes to the ground ; and the discussion at 
last was finished by her espousing M. Valabregue in the 
chapel of the oourt, under the auspices of the Portuguese 
regent and C^neral Lannes. 

Before she quitted Lisbon, in the year 1806, she con- 
towsted a profitable engagement, through the auspices of 
tke British ambassador, with the Italian Opera in London, 
but went first to Madrid, where she gave several concerts, 
which produced very considerable sums, and reached 
Paris in the beginning of June, 1806. Her reputation had 
preceded her, and all the journals vied with one another in 
tnnoaneing her arrival in such a manner as to excite 
public curiosity. Madame Catalini, who always retained 
her maiden name, gave three oonoerts at the Opera, which, 
attracted considerable crowds. The prices of admission 
were tr^Ied on these occasions — a twket to the balcony 
costing thirty fhincs. Napoleon had listened to the 
charming ariiHe^ and anxious to retain in his capital a 
cantatrice who could bo effectively distract the public 
thought from graver preoccupations, he ordered her to 
appear at the Tuileries. The poor woman had never seen 
8© closely the terrible virtuoso of war, who filled Europe 
with the sound of his war bugles, and she trembled as she 
approached him. * Where are you going when you leave us, 
Boadame T ' said Napoleon to her, in an imperious voice. ' To 
I^HMhm, shro.* • You must remain at Paris ; we will pay you 
well, atid your talents will be better appreciated here. You 
shall have 100,000 fhinos per annum, and two months of 
c$iUfL You have heard me. Adieu, madame;' and the | 



cantatrice retired, more dead than alive, without having 
dared to say to her peremptory interlocutor, that it was 
impos!!ible for her to break the engagement which she had 
contracted with the English ambassador in Portugal. If 
Napoleon had known tliis, he would not have scrupled to 
have laid an embargo upon Catalini, and would have re- 
garded her as a feir prize of war. As it was, she was 
obliged to betake herself from France without a passport 
She embarked secretly at Morlaix, in a boat that was em- 
ployed to exchange prisoners, and she paid one bondred 
and fifty louis for this service. This interview with Napo- 
leon made a most lively impression upon the fair prima 
dorma, and she often spoke of it as the occasion on which 
she had felt the greatest emotion that she ever experienced 
during her life. Madame Catalini arrived in London in 
December, 1806. 

The English taste for Italian music and Italian perfor- 
mers can be traced to a very dist-ant date. In the six- 
teenth century one beholds lute players, and singers of 
madrigals and canzonets, figuring in all the great flutes 
and festivals which are recorded to have taken place in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who loved every thing mytholo- 
gical as much as she hated all that was papistical. The 
halian Opera has existed in London since the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. And in the theatres fre- 
quented by the most fashionable English, the most cele- 
brated singers of Italy — of the schools of Rome, Naples, 
Bologna, and Venice — have successively appeared, for the 
amusement of what an Italian biographer of Catalini, 
writing in the French language, flatteringly calls les bar^ 
bares. Perhaps no musician, save Jenny lind, ever ob- 
tained the distinction in Britain that Catalini did. She 
became the idol of the metropolitan fiishionable world, and 
was received with flattering distinction by the highest 
aristocracy. It was known that she had resisted the com« 
mands and temptations presented to her by Napoleon, and 
this circumstance strengthened the national prejudice in 
her favour. For eight years she continu^ in Great 
Britain, reaping a rich reward, during the fasbbnable 
season, in the capital, and gathering much gold from the 
proceeds of her provincial concerts. 

In 1814 Catalini repaired to Paris with the allies; and 
at the Opera she gave a concert for the benefit of the poor. 
During the hundnsd days she disappeared ftx>m Paris, and 
repaired to CHient with Louis XVIII., who had known and 
patronised her while in England. Her house, while at 
Qhent, was the resort of the most illustrious emigrants. 
After a short excursion in Holland and Belgium, Catalini 
returned to Paris at the second restoration, Louis XVill. 
conferring upon her the privilege of the Italian Theatre, 
with 1 ©0,000 francs of allowance. This enterprise was 
the cause of serious chagrin, and great pecuniary loss 
to Catalini. Completely under the dominion of the trucu- 
lent spirit of her husband, Valabregue, who sought to 
banish ft^m the Italian Theatre every artisU whose ta- 
lents he thought tended to throw a little into the shade 
the reputation of his wife, madame was at last obliged 
to abandon her unfortunate position, after having lost, 
with the good graces of the Parisian public, 600,000 
francs of her fortune. In order that she might repair this 
double mishap, this celebrated singer undertook a journey 
to the north of Europe. She visited Denmark and 8weden, 
and triumphantly made the circuit of all the great German 
cities, realising great sums of money. After traversing 
Poland, and enchanting the noblesse of Russia, Catalini 
sung in public for the last time, at a concert in the city of 
Dublin ; and then, breaking the lyre with which she bad 
enchanted Europe for fifty years, she retired to a beautiftil 
estate in the environs of Florence, to sp^d, in the mid^t 
of beauty, peace, and opulence, the last years of her life.' 
In her retirement she chiefly spent her time in the practice 
of charity, and in the cultivation of music, which she pas- 
sionately loved. She sung for her own pleasure*-to gra- 
tify her ftaends — and, above all, for the unhappy, who came 
to invoke the magic of her name. Wlien the scholars of 
Florence would repair to walk upon the hill where Cata- 
lini's house stood, they were ?ppsMl»^ iTkvJalijwLw^ ^ 
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eohoes of thai incomparable Toioe which had charmed 
Europe during a half oeatury of reToIutioDs and battles. 

The appearance of the cholera in Italj decided Madame 
Oatalini to repair for safety to Paris, where her cMldren are 
resident* tb^ being French by the inheritance of the rights 
of their /ktber. The pestilence, from whose approach she had 
fled, and which per naps might have spared her at Florence, 
suddenly cut her off at Paris. 

ScTeral days before her death, Madame CataUni, who 
was sitting alone in her room, without any presentiment 
of her approaching end, received a visit ft-oiu an unknown 
lady, who refused to tell her name to the domestic. When 
the stranger was admitted to her presence, she bowed to 
her, saying at the same time, * I come to render homage to 
the most celebrated cantatrice of modern times, and at the 
same time the most noble of women. Bless me, madame; 
I am Jenny lind.* Madame Oatalini, moved to tears, 
pressed her amiable and benevolent Swedish sccond-self 
ior a long time to her heart. 

Bladame Oatalini was theoretically a very poor musician. 
Her education in this respect had been so much neglected 
that she could not at first sight read even the simplest 
cantilene. She did not play any instrument, and was al- 
ways aooompanied by one who was accustomed to follow 
the caprices of her fiincy. She was what the Italians term 
an admirable areehi<mt4. When Madame Oatalini had 
studied a piece well, she delivered it in the most imper- 
turbable manner, and she never supplied the &iluree of 
her memory from the opulence of her imagination. Thb 
celebrated pruraa donna was never completely herself in the 
theatre^ The dramatic part which she assiuned intimidated 
her, and destroyed the natural flow of her animation. Uer 
magnificent voice, which rolled along in sonorous and 
limpid undulations of song^ neither emitted in its course 
the cry of tragic passion, nor the fitful flash of comicality. 

Madame Oatalini was certainly, in the strictness of the 
term, a eamtatriea da eam^a (a chamber-singer), a per- 
former of social vocalisation, who loved her art for its own 
sake, and who did not care whethcor she charm<Hi or asto- 
nished her auditors or not. lier range of fovo^nte pieces 
was neither very varied, nor was her taste very severe. 
She had composed little more than a dosen of cavatines, 
which she sung above all, and always. 

Madame Oatelini excelled in contrasted effects, causing 
the softest wutzza voes to succeed to the most thrilling 
bursts. The greatest defect of this admirable artitte's rich 
and splendid peiformaace was a certain tremulous motion 
which was imparted to her chin, and which she was never 
able to correct. This movement, so disagreeable to look 

Xn, and which should be condemned as a vice of vocal 
cation, has become very common amongst even the most 
renowned singers. Oifted with a happy nature, possessing a 
soprano voioe of the greatest compass, the most beautifully 
toned, and the most flexible that has ever existed — a beau- 
tiful Urd of Paradise, the splendour of whose song equalled 
the magnificence of her plumage — Madame Oatalini was 
more a wonder of nature than a production of art She 
played with the voice as Paganini played with the violior 
but without possessing his fertile and fantastic genius. 
Siren of the seraph-tongue, she intoxicated the listening 
crowd. One could say of her genius what a celebrated 
father of the church said of the dialectic of the Sophists — 
* It sported round the heart without piercing it' 

TUB VOETT TKARS III THB WILDRRNES8. 

The exodus of the Hebrews from Eg^pt under the con- 
duct of Moees, their sojourn in the wilderness for forty 
years, and their subsequent conquest and occupation of 
the promised land, form the grandest epic achievement 
that the world has known. History can furnish, from the 
monuments and records of past time, nothing to match it, 
for greatness of conception, for difficulty in the per- 
formance, or for complete success in the result. Nor has 
poetry, with all the marvels of fiction at its command, 
and with all the resources d the most creative imagina- 
tion to draw upon, been able to produce a fable so full of 
gnmd ineideuts as the simple narrative of the Bible, or to 



invent a character so perfectly human in the ek-ments of 
which it is composed, so massive, without exagcentioD, 
in the proportions of those elements, or so traJy heroic 
and sublime in their combination, as the Moses of the 
Arabian Desert The argument of the Iliad, or of the 
^neid, dwindles into insignificance beside the argument 
of the Exodus. The ten vears' siege of Troy w^ bear 
no comparison, as a test <n fortitude and n.agnanimitjr, 
with the forty years' sojourn in tho wttdemeas. Tht 
heroes of Homer's fiction, and the 'pious ^ueas* of Virgi^ 
are not such colossal specimens of humauity, whether v« 
look to the work they tiK>k in hand and accomplished, or 
estimate the qualities they evinced, as the Hebrew law- 
giver and statesman. Use (he pruning-knife of the n- 
tionalist as freely as any will — cut off from the sacrt^ 
story, as some are disposed to do, all that the church h» 
consented to regard as miraculous, or sink it into the 
machinery and drapery with which myths and legends 
surround and embellish the actions of the distant past— 
leave only so much as a sceptical criticism b willing to 
allow to be the history of real transactions — still there wiQ 
remain an enterprise planned and completed, which, 
whether we judge it by the difficulties in the way of its 
inception and progress, or the len^li of time requisite for 
its execution, the unpromising materials to work with, or 
the absolute merits of the polity and civilisation which wera 
constructed from those materials, stands foremost, hr in 
advance of all^the acts and enterprises of the human race. 

THB UNrVKKSAL DROTHKSBOOD OF MAX. 

While we maintain theoiity of the human species, we, 
at the same time, repel the depressing assumption of supe- 
rior and inferior races of men. There are nations more sus* 
eeptible of cultivation, more higlily civilised, moreeoiobted 
by mental enltivatioa, than otl^rs — but none in themselves 
nobler than others. All are in like degree designed for 
freedom ; a freedom which, in the ruder conditions of so- 
ciety, belongs only to the individual, but which, in social 
states, enjoying political institutions, appertains as a right 
to the whole body of the community. If we would iwh- 
eate an idea, which, throughout the whole o^nrse of 
history, has ever more and more widely extended its 
empire, or which, more than any other, testifies to tbs 
much contested and more misunderstood perfectibility 
of the whole human race — it is that of establishing oui 
common humanity— of striving to remove the hairien 
which prejudice and limited news oi every kind have 
erected among men, and to treat all mankind, without re* 
Ksrenee to religion, nation, or colour, as one fratersity, one 
great community, fitted fur the attainment of one oljeet 
— the unrestrained development of the physieali powers. 
This is the ultimate and hishest aim of society, i dent i ca l 
with the direction implanted by nature in the mind of msa 
towards the indefinite extension of his existence. He 
regards the earth in all its limits, and the heavens, as Isr 
as his eye can scan their bright and starry depths, as, in- 
wardly, his own ; given to him as objects for eontenpla* 
tk>n, and as a field for the developement of his enemes. 
Even the child longs to pass the hills or the seas which 
endoee his narrow home ; yet when his eager steps have 
borne him beyond those limits, he pmes, like the plant, 
for his native soil ; and it b by this touching and beaati^ 
ful auribute of man — this longing for that wliieh is na* 
known, and his fond remembrance of that which is lest-~ 
that he is spared from an exelualve at t achmeai to the 
present — Humboidt's Cotmoi, 

WISDOM OF A PARTIAL ll»VFLATIO!f . 

The purpose of God was rather to rectify the will than 
the understanding of man. Now, an unclouded bright- 
ness would have benefited the understanding, and injured 
the wilL Had there been no obscurity, roan would not 
have been sensible of his corruption. Had there been no 
light, man would have despaired of a remedy. It is then 
not only just, but profitable for us, that Qod should be 
partly hidden and partly revealed; since it is equafly 
dangerous for man to know God, without the con 
ness of his misery, without knowing God. — Paacai. 
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EUROPEAN LIFE. 
raoLOGUK. 
U Urf Dotut to Tbttojdides and «lMwb6r^ the late Dr 
▲sDold kBS YSKJ Udusfcrioualy deveki|»ed the pATAllet be> 
iw9m lb» lUe f^ MidivkliiiU maa and (hat of tooiety. 
IP bora, graws up to maobood, grows old, just as 
History is simply tbe biogri4>fay of societ^r. 
Tnk» tokg aatioB* It has its birth, iis boyhood, its time 
Ifc soinng wild oa^ its daring manhood, its wise middle 
Uie, its «eidlity> aiu) death. I'ake any family of nations : 
it iatht same. TIub body of lifek if one may use sooh a 
phrase is Uirger, but it goes through all the periods. 

laji aedes of papers* we purpose to give some illostra^ 
tioiia of the progress of European life (understanding by 
Europe on^ the Eurooe of the wesl^ of the Romanic and 
Qsnaanio xaoes; in other words^ £ttiope» mmm Russia, 
Euiigatj« and Turkey). Po not expeot what would olaim 
to be a history of Earope. Even the fikintest outliBe of 
sooh a history we do not engage to indie^te. A growth, a 
n4Dg oat of chaos, an advancing towards order, will be 
indicated, we trusty throughout; but it will have to be by 
dagle chapters — single leaves even — taken here and there, 
out o( the great book of European history. 

JLet us at the outset endeavour to fix in our minds the 
characteristic features of the social life of western Europe 
as ve fiud it in and round about us. Ona is very apt to 
eonclnde that it is simply life m» Eorope, that it is oon- 
neotien with the soil, which gives its name to European 
life. It is not so. At thissnoment, European life is stirnag 
St the heart of India, at the gate^of China, at tbe Cape of 
Good H^>e. North America is full of it Australia and 
the islands of the Paeifie are becoming accustomed to ita 
huiL Not every nation which has taken root in Europe 
was a development of European life. This is a thing by 
itself— a social development, differing from all previous, 
from all existing developments. There was a people, for 
example^ whose history, as we shall see, has had a vast 
Lofiosace npon the character of European society — who 
tbeaiselTes Irved in Europe a full thousand years, and 
qpread their influence over the richest half of it ; we refer 
to the Romans. If you recall the map of Europe to your 
miad, you will remember a natural line, formed by the 
Ehina and the Danube, which cute Europe almost dia- 
gonally across. Of all the countries lying below this line, 
Qroeo% Itely, France^ Spain, and, be^es these, Britain, 
the Romans became masters. And yet the Romans were 
not a people of European development. It is suppose bie 
iliat this people, instead of extending their conquests into 
tbe east, as they did, had oompleted the conquest of geo- 
graphical Europe. But even in that case, so little oonnee- 
tion has the possession of the soil with the character of a 
people's li^ their history would have continued to be 
oomaa, and Europe would have answered to no name but 
'Rome.' European society could not have arisen under 
their supremacy. They had no idea of such a development 
is we partake. They could not have understood it Rome 
filled their thoughto; their spread was the spread of 
Kome; their progress^ was a monotonous repetition of 
steps, invariably military, and differing in this very quality 
from the free onward tread of European life. 

* In this very quality,' in monotony of development, we 
mean — (Qvitot lias a masterly illustration of this fact, in his 
'Leetores on European Civilisation ') — European life alone 
is not monotonous — not the result of development from a 
angle principle. If you were to stand for a moment on 
the strecto of Calcutta, and observe the natives as they 
passec^ you would be pained by the signs of sameness, by 
the tokens of sodal monotony, which would meet your eye. 
The son repeats the father, in all castes, down to the latest 
postentj. An iron mould, like the shoe of the Chinese 
daiBiel, pneses the young child from the first, and beyond 
its msasuM ho cannot grew. Go bock to ages, when they 
were not a conquered people, you encounter the same 
phenomenon. Over all Asia, under all denominations, in 
all age% it is the same — monotony d social development 
hook even at the Bible Jews; what an uniformity there 
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is I Cm principle Mves at the centre of their politics, df 
their lives— one only. A single principle, doubtless a far 
reaching one, tut one only — the principle of the Theocracy. 
A perfect Jew, that is, a Jew who has reached the height 
of his development, is, cannot but be, simply a Theocrat 

Oome to bistoriMd Greece. Here, in a land, on all shores 
indented by the sea, and overshadowed by precipitous hills, 
man received a development into which variety was neces- 
sarily foreed. But there was a monotony in tbe very 
variety. If we examine tiieir remain;}, one ever recurring 
principle meeto us at every step. In their sculptures, 
tlieir aloqaenoe, then: poetry, in their very language, it is 
beauty — everywhere beauty — the perception of beauty, 
the worship of beauty, the embodiment of beauty. A per- 
fect Greek is mmply an Artist 

We pass to Rome — the Rome of the Romans. We are 
in a sphere entirely difibrent The eternal polishing of 
words and marbles which we found in Greece has given 
place to the stir of arms and political assemblies. We are 
made to feel that we are in the presence of Rome. In 
India yon would have felt yourself in the presence of a 
temple; in Greece, of beautiful objecte; but here, it is 
Rome-^Rome, active, ambitious, restless, with a hand in 
everybody's concerns, with a lust for the dominion of the 
whole world. Surely here there is variety 7 There is the 
entirest absence of it It is Rome at tbe centre; it is 
Rome out to the extremities; it is a Roman who sits in 
the senate; it is a Roman who goes forth to fight; it is a 
Roman who owns wile and child. The Roman principle, 
the principle of Rome's supremacy, comes out over the 
entire VtSt, pitblio and private. A perfect man, under this 
dominion, is simply a perfect R<»aan. Man, properly so 
called, has aoi an existence hera- In a fiir deeper sense 
than we can well imagine, the ability to say *I am a 
Roman,' was felt to be a higher, prouder one, than the 
ability to say 'I am a man.' You remember the amaze- 
ment of the centurion in Jerusalem to find a Roman 
citisen in the Paul wham the Jewish crowd were chasing. 
*TkouhVLo9tUil With a great sum bought I this honour.' 
it was tin expression of an anirersal homage. Romans 
themselves believed in the worth of Rome, and they taught 
such plrovincials as this centurion was, to count for ihe high- 
est hononr upon earth — the name of Roman» 

Turn now to a modem European. Take him in any 
land, at any wOrk: foiling woods in America, fighting 
Sikhs in the PuDJaub, publishing newspapers in Paris, 
spinning cotton in Glasgow. You find a man who has 
escaped out of such limitations — who ia no longer subject 
to mottototty — who acknow lodges no mould, no hindrance, 
no artificial standard; whose life is determined before 
band into no fixed shape, but is free to grow and bear 
flrnit up to the topmost reach of humanity. In other words, 
yon find a mah. Jews, Greeks, Romans — Theocrats, 
Artists, Soldiers — have passed aw%y, and Men, beings sen- 
sible that they are above all other things human, have 
oome upon the scene. This lies at the heart of European 
lifo, of European history. Monotony— development under 
the influence of one principle — has disappear^ and in ite 
stead we have lifo gathering to itself all influences, and 
bringing out on every side what is highest and best in 
huHMmity. 

The result has been an endless Tariety of development, 
and a variety which manifesto itself in nations, in indivi- 
daals, in languages, in thoughts. It was a European who 
depicted the * Infomo' — a spiral descent sheer down from 
heaven through the nethermost abyss. Another European 
built Pandemonium — a region dim, immeasurable, vague, 
like the miste on northern hilla Take any European 
nation, our own for example, and see how this variety 
manifoste ite presence. Our language is a perfect jungle 
— Gaelic, Saxon, French, Latin, Greek, technicalities, 
proviaaialisms, Yankeeisms — ^all mingled, compounded, 
twisted, intertwisted, with meaning upon meanings each 
giving forth new bninohee^ and each branch taking root 
for itself and ssndibg op new shoots. Look at onr litera* 
tare; bore a Shakapere, tbera a Huote; the one all life, 
tbe other all logic Open Ihe plays (^ Sfaalupsre— Lady 
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MM4>eth»DiiMQ(iiok1y, iBMfMil Hainlflt» Sir Jobs Fal- 
Bteff, PNspwo ! Ck) to the works of Hume— soeptioisiii, 
phttoaofAy* hislory, witl In efvry miDd, orer all o«r 
Htenitttrcv ^^ oImmoI of ymtklkj. Tars to oar poUtioiL 
What a trabbn^ Mlotet yoar mtI All priBoiples, all 
passions, crantf to be hoard. Tbeoerac^, monarchy, 
oligarehy, demooraoy— -Toryisoi, Whigtsm, Obartisiii— 
toaring, pullfog al om another, apparently wishing to de- 
stroy eaeh other, and yet in the end pnlHng all the same 
way. So with oiir ways of life. So with everything 
English. And yet the finglidi eharaeter is not hindered 
by these things, but rather forwarded and dereloped. All 
tbeee things are laid hold oC appropriated, tamed to good 
aaoount— 4he peoaliar genios of onr raoe risiag abo?e all, 
by means of all, sobmitting to iione^ Mying to each, 
' Thoa art here to Ibrwiard ne.' 

The same frfienoBenon would strike yon if yoa had 
looked at any other nation, eepeeially the nations of Ger- 
manic origin. - Yon will see it if yoo compare nation with 
nation. Na one is a repetition i the other. Eaeh has a 
development, a ch|u«ctpr, a worth of its own. There is 
the practical sa^MMty of the Engttsh, the percipient sag»- 
dty of the French, the metaphysioal sagadty of the Ger- 
mans : Cromwell, Voltaire, Kant 

It is this h^thy variety, this commingling of all 
elements, which gives to European lUb Ito distinctive cha- 
racter. Every party has an opposition— every principle 
a representative. In passing ftxmi the societies of andent 
history to those of mpdem Europe^ we seem to be stqwing 
from a soene where all is rigid fomrala to one where there 
is perpetaal tttrmml.aiid yet pemtnal progression. For 
the first time, that mighty ceoibinatioo of all powers in 
one, that manifoldnees of purpose and ontwatd shapes 
which strike us in jnatorial life, finds its complete ooanter> 
part and expression in huQ^ history. Society is fres^ 
molt&form, and yet harmomooB. In travelHi^g ever the 
few fields of European history we propose to traverse^ if 
we listen with wise hearty the solt brei^hing of s|»rtng in- 
fluences, the rich fulness 6f-hanpest» the Ueak severity of 
winter, the singing of kittle birds, the stiU awlbbMSS ef 
stars, and the melancholy laughter of the sea, will occur 
to our minds oontiaually, as the befitting types and sym- 
bols of that perpetual variety whieh lives and works in the 
bosom of European life. 

It will be convenient if we fix in our nUnds the sevens 
century as the birth-date of European life. Belbre that 
century there was no Europe. The elemento which were 
to compose it existed, lived and wrought on ite soil, but 
they lived separate^ repelling each other. From that 
period they bejgan to uqjte. The nations which now con- 
stitute Western Europe had either begun at that period to 
move towards their homes, or had actnally token their 
position. The last movement of the kind occurred in the 
middle of the eleventh ttntury, whoi the Norman William 
took possession of England. The first may be dated at 
the close of the fourUi century, when the barbarians 
crossed the Danube to smite at the Roman empire. Be- 
tween these two periods the nations of Western Europe 
* were bom,' took root on the soil, began to develop and 
have a history. 

The interval is one of wild grandeur. A great power— 
the Roman empire— is passing from the earth. Town life 
is a succession of assaulto tatd pillage: country life a 
wandering hither and thither of armed bands — chaos, oon- 
ftuion, darkness everywhere, and yet 

* Etcii now wo hear, with Inward atrlAs, 
A motkm toiUnff in the gloom. 
The qitrlt of the years to come. 
Teaming to mix himself with life.* 

One other word demands to be said by way of prologne 
— a word concerning the clearing of the ground fer ttiis 
new development of social life. We are in the habit of 
hearing that Rome was destroyed by the barbarians. Our 
imagination has been taught to picture out hordes of 
savages, flowing, wave after wave^ npon Roman dvilUsUion, 
until it was sabmerged. An impression tantamount to 
this is left upon onr minds m rising frtwn so tens a pietnre 



of the actoal flMt as we have in Oihbon'is ImmMrtoL tmk 
Not that Gibbon miaistsrs to it Never te j^jiagil 
moment does that peoetrative ^ys of hia loss ri|^^4l» 
internal senraes of deeagr. Botlfce liiiinMiin ■ity ef Hn 
book— the .sptendonr and fliln ees of the 
especially the mental e o nltasie n arising ftom 
the time taken to pMHoe the history wiA thn nOual HsK 
in which the eventn were aceoa ptish sd— n n lilii n n toJwvi 
upon our minds the idea of mighty faaads of twde^atfa 
overcoming the empire by bmte flam Uiaftiuasridtt. 
Rome wa$ sm^ten by the barbarians; bnfi tU»ds%ot^ 
the truth. Itis the meraooliUe^ the tratkivlhwanfe 
the impressioa of the huat fee^ thaft i$ darnmA^U k 
smitten— that it had not in itself any mora ■aiifriinsiw 
I>eetruction does not so oonie npoa nsttois. ^ im.Q§ik 
world no society is the spsit ef sJnsnimHannsfc U thi^r 
decay, there is a reason in themsdfesto«Kplain.iL 0set^ 
dissolution, is a central ihot It is not thersaaWofcanes- 
temal stroke; it is the vital energy growing weak{ it Ik 
the sap, the sonl, the inner life, denarthig. Ami then, sidy, 
when this inner spiritual force is lo o a ening ito gra^diil 
tiie hoar of dissolution prepare to strike. 

There was a seul of strength in the RomaniftMn or ft 
woold not have so grown as it did. From the Hoit »> 
promising beginnings*-from being a refttga fee 
and robbers — Rome rose to power and wide empire ;^ 
ronndlng dtieB were swallowed op by it; MnxDiii 
peoples subdaed; < tiie weigh! of its shadow,' as ftdsmttdi 
poet onoe said^ fell upon the fetrest parte of JBavsp% aai 
they became ite provincear Distant countries paid ftibafe 
to it; the Mediterranean sea wimi changed inta a Bsmas 
lake. And by the feroe of this one feet in their hislfffy. 
we believe that Roman oHisena had an aim, a porpoa^ whieh 
they reverenced, for which they sunk their iuditldnsl 
wills^ which they believed hi— the purpose of having Bent 
snpreme. We say, they believed in t^s pnrpoasb Bn 
supremaey ef the eity was not a hqf>e, it was a feift h 
them. They did verily believe that it WM snpreBM. And 
the leading men well knew that the seeret of ttslr pr^ 
sperity lay here. Koto how caveftil they were to betray 
no fear of the stato*s nltintato triumph in times of tevsrta 
At Cannae they sustained a terrible defeat. Ftftyfhnwsai 
Romans were left dead npon the plain. The ooaaul fld 
disgraoeftilly to Yenusia. The victerious Oarthapssss 
was within eighty leagues of the d^. Defeat had Mewtd 
defeat Not a murmur was heard m Rome. The 
were forbid to bewail thrir husbands. The 
to redeem the prisoners. The wrecks of the deftatedaoBy 
were ordered to Sicily, to fight there. Whftt Is the destl 
of fifty thousand ? what are prisoners? what is an ansf 
to Rome? The senate closed this miglity exhibition d 
confidence by carrying to the fugitive consul their thaoki 
'far not having despaired of the BepMie,' The ooasol 
himself^ however, and this will show you the same flihfa is 
an indiridual mind, would never after accept the command 
of an arm V. * Give your employment,' be always said, 
when soUdted, <to generals more fortunate than Varro.' 

We, with our clearer notions, incline to characterise thif 
devotion of the old Romans to Rome as idolatry, and 
wonder how greatness could ever spring flrom thenoe. 
But there was a time when it was not felt to be adolatiy^ 
when Romans believed that Rome deserved to be wor- 
shipped—that it was, as a tovm, ^Hviae; At tlie time to 
which we refer, Jupiter was supposed to have Us dwelfing 
on the Capitol ; by virtue of Att presence, the dty wsi 
divine. A dtvineness rested on the hiUs on whcfeaMi 
the houses clustered. A divhmiess made saersd tite gsl» 
ways by which the troope went ont to battleu M^^mf 
harsh divineness J-^withont mercy, without mMmam, 
narrow, municipal 1 Dot, so fer as it went^ waa HmwmI 
trath in it? A very in^erfect adnmbralien, we admilf Jiit 
still an adumbration oC a pegan grsping^aftiRv «hli tafe( 
that < the Lord builds the dty;,' tiuA aU dty^Bfe iM Hi 
roote in the divine. *--«. 

This was the sap of Reman ISflk A time erarvliiriill 
had ceased to be believed timt Rms traa dktee; wfa»1s* 
teUigent Romans smiled at the notion of Jiqtilar liv^ei 
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Hw^a^rttidA SntercoitiieiiHwas fUt that tb« teoret of 
lt»MiPBHwftgth lay in thie lUtli—ilMt Bone oesaed to be 
■lf(^*an *e hoar it was abaadoiied. Aeootdingly, tlie 
i*tHlbll|f i^M04 ail eapcvor at its bead, MM! decreed diThie 
liiauUjU'tg Um. At botton^ a gofennnent attempt to 
ireebMNf^lMroId Mdi 1 The empwor was the new Japiter. 
Aa a«lslh«t« ortke dead god waie transferred to the 
IMig^^ciwaeign. * BihoM yoar god|' the senators said to 
tbt peopiel <etiv dtj is still ditiae; a goA resides in it' 
9att m'Aaor belcred the He. The people eeased to wor- 
likap Aeow. Their life aniMlered from the sonroe of its 
flgwei' BtradgtiL Eatdi ibsb sank baefc into inditidaal 
sslflslansii^iiktfl^ samglsB. Rone was left to prorindals, 
loirseilaiaves} RooumB flocked to the prorinoes in search 
^tfliinder. DitincHSss peiUMd from their ways of life. 
liO'iihn w nmg i rt with another fer good. Lost and in- 
Aiefil^ aefiiad the hone. The dtj was foil of lies. The 
yoa^wtei^ ayprssssd ; the rich rioted in swinish pleasure. 
Tbt sapwae gane^- tiie soul was fled. *The weapons 
vUeh aahdoed the world dropped from their feeble 
%sadA^. The barbarian stept out ftvwn his woods, went 
iq» to the seat of this hage eaopire^ tried the ann which 
&ad nMed aoft the half of Earope to ooBStroct a state map, 
as dfc aad that ita strength was already gone. This share 
the ^nrbarians had hn the destrvetkm of Romet no 



' Hie good to know this^ T» the outward eye it 
Attsaaeeraa that the nations retngrade. Civilised 
aseoAssi overtxyfae by states less cHiUsed thaa themselTes. 
9be Jewlah kingdom is coaqaersd by tiie Greeks— the 
flvscks are sabdoed by the Itomann-'the Romans by the 



A tbsn^ presses into the mind. Wev toe^ are M in- 
hoAtara of* dvilisaCion. Are we to nnderataad that aU 
eiviBhation tendeth to so^ destroctioo? and thai the 
UstoTT of the nations shall be the history of r e trogf i»» 
iioasf What law is rerealed to as in this ooaneotion of 
^kyricalflirce with decaying eitmsationst Why is there 
a haxhariaa preaent at the deatii-bed of nations ? 

iaihe finaflragnsnty * Hyperion,' which Keats beqaeaith^ 
eHotmf this irery question IS proposed for eolation. The 
asan tsovs OB the orerthrow of the earlier gods of Greece. 
Msivoaager thaa they have displaced them. They are 
owrwhahaod hy thsir nSsfortone. The ocean god has seen 
Ws snescaastr,' has seen also that it was right the yoonger 
sbonM n&ga, and eomes into the company of his £illen 
donj^wrSr to open ap to them for their ewnfort the law of 
efaa^ga. • He reninaa them of changes in which they re- 
iakoA*^ daik efaaos giTing plaoe to them — and now he 
adds>ip«i 

*WefoB^7iiattnre*f Uw .... 
... On our beds a tnA perfeotfcm tretdt: 
A powor more itroDg la beaatj, bora of ni, 
And filed to excel na, u we paae 
In giary that old darimeas .... 

Dotb the dnll soil 
Qaerrel with ttie proud Ibreatt it bath fed. 
. And ieedethatiU, more comely than itself? 
Can it deny the dtleMom of green groves? 
Or« ihtB the tree be enTioos of the dore 
' Beeanaett cooeth, and hath snowy wings 
. To wander wherewithal and find Its Joys ? 

Wo are such forest treesL And oar fair boughs 
Bave bred, not pale and soNtary doves, 
Oldeae 



ftit«aglBik goldea featbered, who do tower 
J^beve us tn tbiir beanty, and must reign 
S^ Wt thereof; for lis the eternal law. 



WithoBtdanh^ Uie poet 1mm here opened the secret of all 
SHsal-chaBge.. Hewefter nnich appearaaoee may make 
spmit tin law, it is not hrata4broe but beauty which 
osnisatin dij^ Eren of the brata-foroe which does sno* 
teeMbrnhnys is diseofiered in the end that it was beaoty 
It ihsioola. . r It was not ithoUy aavag^ and dTiUsatSon 
vhiQb ^nrna into osaihit at the birth of Earope. That 
«ititeti<akcoBoealad nnatore eormpi abominable^ worthy 
of desth: that sa^agism, as we shall see^ was bnt the 
itiis^tetMiae oC a. Mamaaity* feesh, buoyant, simple as a 
MfrtdAd^aaiwwtlqrta reseire tiie talent taken firom 



Let OS not donbt that bahiakk aH barbarisB attacks, a1! 
apparently retrogressiTe motemeats, there is mbstantltd 
progrees. Nations and iadifidaals attain »«ertaia«altar^ 
and it spreads flrom them into the gsaetal lifeof hanaaHf. 
Nothing which is noble is altowcd to did The Roman 
perished : his drilisatioa remafaied. The Gredc philo- 
sophy, too (the highest rsaeh of the hamao' intellect work^ 
ing in its own spbm), IbU into the ke^>iag of a generatioa 
of Greeks unworthy of it At that j oncture it passed iato 
the Roana mhid. A time arrived when there were no 
Ciceros to pi ' e s crv e it there^ when Romans were no longer 
worthy of this mi^fy charge, ^e Roman empire in that 
▼ery hour difided, sad the philosophy of Greeoe found a 
refhge ia the em^re of the East fier^ for a thousand 
years, it was preserved, aatil Westeni Europe was edacated 
for its reception, and at that term the Turks destroiFed the 
eastern empire. The teachers of the Greek philosophy 
flocked back to Borope^ md that epoch in Earopean his- 
tory began which is known as * the revival of letters'— the 
grgr dawn of the Refonnation. 

There is a meaning, a law, in foots like these. It is not 
to some new invasion tha nations are moving on. The 
law is ui o gro s B ■> p rogrees of what is best. Contradictions^ 
ezoeptioDS, are only so in appearance. In clearer light 
these will disappear. Towards a high destiny move all 
the nattona-^wards union, broad, uniyersa l ba s e d no 
longer upon treaties indicating selfishness, but upon love. 
« Until this has been attained,' writes the eloquent Flofate, 
'aatil the existing eultore of every age has been (ibff'aBed 
over the whole habitable earth, and every people be capa- 
ble of the most unlimited communication with the reet^ 
must one nation sAer another be arrested ia its course, 
and saorttoe to the great whole of whidi it is a member, 
its stationary, retrogressive age. When that first poiat 
shall have been atttSned— when thought and discovery 
shall fly from one end of the earth to the other, and become 
the property of atl-^^cn, without fbrUier interruption, 
h^ or regress^ our raoe shall move onward, with united 
strength aad equal step, to a perfoctioii of eolture for 
which thought and hmguage foiV 



THE SECOND HALF OF A DAY IN THE 
WISPERTHAL. 
Haaa we are again safe at the little inn. The arrival of 
a 8tianf|er on horseback has been noised abroad, and a 
deputation of the oitiaens of Gerolstein is assembled to 
meet me, and very flattering it is. I call for a bottle of 
wine, and pour out a tumbler of it for the worthy com- 
panion of my walk, who, judging by my own feelings, must 
be a little tired and very hot No, he wont take it ; 
he drinks nothing stronger than water he says. Here was 
teetotalism in perfection, for I need scarcely say that the 
wine of the country, though pleasant enough, is very weak ; 
here was teetotalinn in perfection, in such hot weather 
too. He would not refuse a dgar, however ? No t rather 
to my disappointment, for I know one German who does 
not smoke, and was now in hopes I had found one who 
neither smoked nor drank. He took a cigar willingly, 
lit it, and gave me fire, and now the whole deputatSm, 
the miller and myself, were smoking steadily. 

The miller was whitish, as a miller riiould be ; the depu- 
tation were honest German peasants, with larse heads and 
light hair. But who is that man of some Uiirty years, 
with an eye more than usually intelltgent, his cheekasome- 
what sunk and tinged with a hectic red? His dress, 
though very rusty, has been of finer material ; his hands 
are white, and plainly unused to labour. The others look 
at him from time to tune, as if he should speak, but he has 
not yet uttered a word, except to salute me as I entered. 
I have it I he is the schoolmaster. 

^ There is a good school here, I have no doubt,* said I, 
not looking at him. No, there was none. I was disap^ 
pointed. 

' But this is a sdmolmaster,' said one roan, pointing 
with his pipe to the individual I was puading about 
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' No,' Bftiil the bchooluiaftter, * I have no school,* and 
he sighed. 

Inquiring as to the minUUrium tagum with which he 
seemed to be clothed, I found he was a stranger in Oerol- 
stein, and was Uien travelling through the country, whither 
he scarcely knew, in the desire of finding some puioe where 
he might set himself down and rest, settle for life with no 
farther hope than liring and dying in the unenviable ca> 
pmsity of teaching a few boys the elements of knowledge, 
so as to earn his bread — to earn as much aa would support 
life, and no more. Here, possibly, was a man gifted with 
6ne natural abilities, and improved by much acquired 
knowledge, who had gone forth, with all the bright visions 
of boyhood, tp the university, had lived his thoughtless, 
wild, merry, student life, in the fixed expectation of a 
brilliant career — had seen, alas ! his hopes wax fainter and 
fainter, but still dreamed on, till all his friends, one by 
one, had dropped away — till, sinking lower and lower in 
his ambition, all his schemes, leading to fame aud fortune, 
had vanished — till his heart had died in him — and till, 
awake now at least to the severe reality, he saw no help ; 
and then, broken in heart aud spirit, he had turned into 
the wide world to seek (and it was not easy to find) such 
a poor opportunity of turning his acquirements to account, 
as might give him the means of keeping soul and 
body together, painfully, for a few sad years ; for the flush 
on his dieek told that the number of his days would not 
be long. Alas ! poor sohoolmaster, thy fate is a hard one, 
yet by no means solitary 1 

' Do you speak EInglish ?* I said to him, hopmg to give 
him an opportunity m exhibiting his acquirements before 
the others. Unfortunately he did not, and, fearful of 
again hitting on something of which he was ignorant, 1 
stopped. 

* He speaks most excellent German though,' said one 
man, in a dreadful patois ; and so in truth I soon found he 
did. He spoke not only with a pure accent, but his words 
and expressions were of that well-chosen kind wluch dis- 
tinguish with a particular charm the conversation of a 
well-educated gentleman. 

* Do you think you will settle here ?* said I. 

* No,' replied he, sighing again ; * I fear I must go far- 
ther. My friends here are very good and kind, but the 
place is too small There are not children enough to form 
a school 3ut,' continued the poor man, and his eye 
gleamed with a new-bom hope, and I thought I could see 
his heart beat, * they say English gentlemen often wish 
tutors who understand German, or travelling companions ; 
I think if I could get such a situation I might be found not 
altogether useless. 

Poor, poor fellow ! He plainly thought that I had, 
quite providentially for him, passed through Gerolstein 
at the same time he did, and that I was the bearer to him 
of the good fortune which had tarried so long, but was 
now come at last. Poor fellow ! his excited imaginatioi^ 
pictured a long series of happy days in store for him, all, 
however, depending on my answer. Poor fellow! what 
Biniplicity was his! I saw his hand shake as he took his 
pipe from his mouth, and tried to look cheerful and un- 
concerned. Seeing me hesitate, and thinking he guess- 
ed the reasons, he hastily and eagerly went on — * 1 
would very soon acquire sufficient English to make myself 
understood. I have very good testimonials, excellent tes- 
timonials, and ' — here he looked at his threadbare sleeve — 
* these are not my best clothes.' He stopped, looked down, 
and blushed. The other men bent eagerly forward for my 
answer. They were little better off than he was, and thev 
had known mm but a day or two, but he had gained til 
the sympathv of these honest, simple creatures — ^better 
testimonuUs he scarcely could have. I verily believe, if I 
had asked any of them what he most would wish me to do 
for himself, that he would have answered, * Procure the 
good schoolmaster the situation he wants.' It was plain 
they took me for some most influential personage ; indeed 
it seems to be a settled point, that all Englishmen who 
travel on the continent are rich and powerful. Little did 
they guess the real state of the case — little did they know 



how liitle I could do for their friend. It wa? Mi4 to ^ 
obliged to disappoint them utterly, both in regard t* my 
own means of assisting him, and the chance his -fteW i<fcs 
had of being by other means realised. Bat it wa« belHr 
than encouraging vague and gronndless In^^i •• ^ 
merely replied, in a decided, though of ooui^e kind Uhk, 
that 1 knew of no such n situation, nor of ^ny <m? «bo 
would be likely to require such services. Their faces ftf, 
and there was a pause. 

* I have often wished to visit England,' said the school, 
master, after a time ; * you are very rjch in EDEiajid,aiid 
there are great rewards for sohoUrs, I have heargL I ^^ 
say I could make my living there. 1 do notreqQ}i:« mtidk.' 
He was determined not to give up his hopes ; my pa^^na- 
age, if he could only gain it, he felt sure, would -be eooti|ti 
-for him. Poor fellow, once more 1 Little did he kno« 

England, and little did he know that I— the very man <m 
whose puissant aid he reckoned— had been obliged to ktn 
that rich EngUnd, whece there are such great rewaris 
for scholars, for the simple fact that I could not liv. there. 
I saw it would be unwise not to undeceive him, and so i 
told hun plainly that, rich as England is, there are aa 
many poor in that wealthr land as iu any other, and that 
in no other is it more difficult for a mere scholar to ean 
his bread ; that there were hundreds such and thousand 
who were glad of any employment to earn a pittance, in- 
asmuch as they would certainly starve if they trusted to 
mere scholarship or letters ; that nowhere is living so d^ 
(and I gave him a few statistical facts); tltat I myself eoi^ 
not Uve in my own futherUnd ; and that thert-fore a 
stranger and foreigner, fioo^ and without friends, vooM 
have a miserable chance, or rather, that he would bavf 
a miserable certainty, before him. 

They all looked rather inoredulons, but s^ld no fnor^ 
and I changed the subject. 

* What sort of a road is there from here to Lprf^ ?* 
said I. 

* The i^oad is good enough for a little wav,* Kjdied ih« 
miller ; ^ but after that there is scarcely any for a eon^der> 
able distance— for a little half hour,' to use % ovn 
phrase. 

Tills rejoiced my heart. Untoi^ted country jfid tB>- 
trodden wajs are my delight 

But the miller looked on thif state of things with % 
dlfiereut eye, he was evidently c^ a speculative and i^ii* 
proving turn. * A very little,' said he, * would ma||»,ths 
road passable for carriaces all the wfty, and then qic^ 
people would pass through Gerolstein/ He had' evi<(tedy 
calculated the 'traffic on the line,' and the advantage! 
which would accrue to his village from increased mfSM 
of communication. 

Soon after, for the day was going by, I shook hands 
with them, and bade them farewell, or ' live wa)l,' as the 
German phrase is couched. One circumstanee, however, 
must be noted. Before shaking hands with my mOler 
guide, I offered him a few krucxer as a recompense for his 
services. To my great surprise, he refused to aceept them, 
though I pressed him to do sa At last he said, ' Give the 
money rather to that man there,' and he poii^t^ to the 
schoolmaster. 

It was an unpleasant Bituation. No doubt tlie poor 
schoolmaster had sore need <^ven of that trifle, bi|t I feared 
to affront him by the offer of it. Fortunately I remeniber- 
ed a stor}' of Franklin ; I put the money Ui hU hand, tfiA 
told him when he found another scholar, poor or in M- 
eulty, to repay him the money for me. He said ii<rthi^ 
but when we shook liands he pressed mine pkralj^ m 
so we parted. 

After inspecting Saladin's girths, rather to t^ ^f^- 
tisfaction of a kind of ostler who held him, for t^lafipp* 
tionary seemed to think the scrutiny expressive o^dli^h^ 
as to his carefulness, I mounted the galuuit stee4 (naliM 
a wisp of hay in his mouth to eat on the roadl m^ i^t« 
ing my hand to the poor schoolmaster^ t^e mul<tvaadlh|i 
deputation, who all stood, pipe and hat in bana, ti^^ 
doorwav, I rode from Gerolstcin. I soon found w'njUr 
was right about the road, which, aftet a few hiin(&«a yild% 
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dvimiled Into a mere track, with rats here and there, 
forawd h^ the wheein of the rude hay*oart8, oroesing and 
ifl{tfi<pim again and again the clear rivulet, which some- 
iiwm led its vav ihrongh the trees, sometimes opened out 
OB the beantifoi little mts, sometimes ascended the hill* 
•SdeaHttle way, si^metimes turned sharp round a great 
projecting roclc It was a famous road for a dreamer, and 
ateofdiik^ly I <keamed gforiously ; as thus : — Now, I was 
a Chriatian kntght, renowned !o^ courtesy and prowess, 
letum^t from contending with the infidel for the posses- 
mn ot tiie sacred land, with Rieharvl CkBor-de-Lion I 
hadalHed the fainting GniMu}ers on the phuns of AscaIoa» 
•ad I had mounted the walls of Ptolemais by the side of 
Pbilni pf Frauce. I bad visited the holy sepulchre, and 
fiilfined aU Diy vows, after which, my health being broken, 
IVasr^tomiug to my native laud and ancestral castle, 
whither a few hours* ride would now biing me. I had, 
howefer> some sad doubts as to what I should find there. 
I ha<] some fears of the constancy of my beloved btdy, for 
it )ud been rumoured I was killed at Joppa, and, in truth, 
[ had been sorely wounded before that plaiDe, so that it was 
ponble that my Cunegnnda, after long mourning me, had 
«i'Ust jrielded to the ardent suit o( some gay young 
i(oight^~if so (here I dreamed a dreadful revenge), I would 
\Sieik him from the top of my castle's highest tower, send 
Cunegiinda back to her father, old Carl Von Potzblitz, and 
retire to a cloister to end my weary days— or, better, I 
would plav the generous, refrain from discovering myself, 
iit my wife continue to believe me dead, and retire to the 
cloister, without throwing the gallant from the battlements. 
I —Now, I was a soldier of Qustavua Adolphus, and the 
i |«rttcaiar friend and sworn comrade of Dugald Dalgetty. 
I Gustavus beinff at Gutenfels on the Rhine, I was ou my 
I vay to rejoin the army, having accomplished (with great 
' ddH and success) a secret and delicate mission to Beth lorn 
Oabor voivode c^ Transylvania. Having had reason to 
fear that I should be waylaid by the Spaniards, near as I 
WW to my journey's end, it behoved me to proceed with 
QMitioo, and to be on my guard against a surprise* Yet 
Ibore 1 might sorely consider myself safe. How famously 
I should enjoy a carouse with Dugald after all my periU 
and£itigaesl A worthy fellow Dalgetty, though somewhat 
prosy and pedantic with his Marischal College learning, 
ttd AB excellent soldier, though rather too methodical and 
ph^ with his formations by extracting the square root. 
^ r do not like the appearance of that rock, it has a 
viltuieqa anoaking ambushment look about it. Forward, 
SUsdia— l^re, I was sure of it I Two Spanish ruflSaos 
is leafKem doublets, enormous hats, and tremendously 
long swords. Ha, my masters ! and what will ye ? Down 
^th the lurking traitors ! A demi volte, Saladin I Ha ! 
well dealt, trusty blade ! Bite the dust, ye Catalonian loons I 
— Kow J wias a lorer hastening after long absence to my 
love, rectUlng many a spot, made sacred by association, 
in the sweet Wlsperthal, where we had so often wandered 
Ittod hi hand. Forward, Saladin ! the way is long and 
^f^aiy to me. — Now I was a skilful and famous old min* 
■trel, DO my way to zive specimens of my craft in a 
lordly etfstle, where all would rise at 9iy entrance and 
«vh roe joy, and the lady of the house herself would pre- 
pare me a cup of spiced wiue, while the old baron, in his 
Ktcst boots and velvet surcoat, called me to come and sit 
b^.Bhn on the dais, and lovely maidens leaned on my 
^iiii^tod fiuthful hounds, recognising a friend, laid their 
Wi4t on ipv knees. — Now I was an old philosopher, tired 
^ tt6 'world, its ignorance, brutishness, and vice, come 
Mtf lo' winder along the Wisp, and enioy the freshness 
of nature in this beai^tiful solitude — such' a philosopher as 
*stMrittpi the baron's brother, who lived contentedly at 
•W M of the robber castle, Gerolstein. — And now I was i 
& pofr sefaolar^ with all my bright dreams and all my 
Iwfl^ dlQV flcsn away for ever, neglected, forgotten, un- 
kwfllj wifKojqpk an aim, and without a hope. Yet not I 
wf'R^lkdHralt ibings preach a healthy homily. Not in i 
fti'li^vtft^ shall man learn or retain despair. Yes I , 
^"Wir'Taiinolar remembers what he has been, feels 
prowy iA^he is^ and knows, ay, knows ! what, if it 



please Heaven, he yet shall be. Tlien forward, forward, 
Saladin f 

But this torn brings another old castle into view, fW>wQ. 
ing sullenly in ruins. That muHt be the scene of the fear* 
ful Wisperthal legend, whksh runs as follows : — Once upon 
a time a soldier, a student, and a travelling journey- 
man met at Lorch on the Rhine, and, finding they were 
bound in the same direction, agreed to proceed m company. 
Their way was through the Wisperthal Now this valley 
was enchanted. They had not gtme far, when they came 
to a splendid castle situated on a bill Looking up to it, 
they could see three white handkerchiefs waved as if in 
signal to them. Right ghid of an excuse to visit so noble 
a mansion, and the solcfier being thirsty, the student 
amorous, and the journeyman fond of an adventure, they 
ascended the steep, and presented themselves at the gate. 
There they were met by threq young maidens of surpass- 
ing beauty, and splendidly attiM. But all three were in 
tears. 

* Ah, good sirs,' said one of them, ' we be miserable 
maidens ; I have lost my falcon.' 

* And I my squirrel,' interrupted the second. 

' And I my golden cockchuBer,' said the third. 

*They who should find them and bring them back 
might deserve well of os,' said they all in one voioe, with 
loMs that thriOed through the bosoms of the three young 
men, who immediately offered to go in search of the lost 
favourites. 

' But how shall we know them F' said they. 

*You will recognise my^fialcon by the token that he- 
will ask you a question.' 

' And my squirrel, by his repeating a proverb.* 

* And my golden eockchaffer will tell you a story,' said 
the three maidens. 

Then the three yonng men returned down the steep, 
often looking back and wavhig their hands, to signify they 
were resolved to find the falcon, the squirrel, and the 
golden coekchafTer. 

They had not gone fa^ up the valley when a faleon came 
down with a sudden swoop upon a stpne by the way, and 
cried, ' What do yon always follow but never overtake P' 
and then he perthed on the proffered wrist of tho soldi«r. 
Almost immediately a squirrel jumped ont of a tree and 
lighted on the shoulder of the joumeynan, saying, ' Don't 
teach yonr grandmother to sock eggs 1' And the next mo- 
ment a golden eockchaffer came drcltnc roond and roand 
the student, telling a long story about nia aneestors in a 
drowsy and monotonona woice. Once he ' came bump 
acainst the nasal oigan of the youth, wlio aried out, 
<My nosel' 'You hawe solved my riddle,' said the 
falcon. 

The story continues in this way, the squirrel repestmg 
hh proverb, and the falcon propounding his riddle at every 
turn, while the golden oockchaffor nbTer eestai telling thie 
long story about his ancestors in his drowsy and moBoto- 
noas voice. The end is, that the three young maidens, 
who, of course, accept the loves ot the three younipman, 
and have a splendid supper with them, suddenly change 
into three shocking old women, and the fine castle beoomes 
a noisome and unclean place, for it seemed tfaey oould as- 
sume their beauty and magaificenoe for only one day and 
night in each year. The sSdier, however, deckrea, on his 
honour as an officer ftnd a gentleman, that for one day's 
such glorious carousing he is content to live horribly the 
other 364 ; the stndent avows, by his future fiune as an 
author and a poet, that for one night's companionship with 
so much beauty he is ready to share 364 with the wnokIe«l 
hag before hnn ; hot the travelling journeyman, having less 
romance and devotion about him, starts up, cries, * A vaunt, 
Sathanas,' and, escaping with difficolty the long and de- 
termined Dursuit of his former comrades and their 
loathsome brides, returns to Lorch, tells the awful tale, 
is shrived by a priest, and dies two days afterwards. 
Moral — Never undertake absurd commissions for young 
ladies. 

The valley, after I had passed the enchanted cistle, 
gradually became wider. Distant hills began to appear. 
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at the base of whlcli I ihovght the Rhine must flow. The 
Wisp had increased from a tiny burn to a eooiall stream, 
and I ceased to take an mterest in it, just as one often 
does in a child emerging from perfect infancy. Paths 
came down the side of the hill, or emersed from secondary 
valleys at each confluence, the road I was pursming be- 
coming perceptibly better. I overtook btbourers going 
home from their day's work; and at last I came to a 
signpost. I was approaching the end of the Wisperthal, 
and of my ride. A sharp bend in the valley, and I cross 
the Wisp for the last time. A little girl sahites me with 
the usual * Guten Tag,* and, as I turn to acknowledge the 
greeting, SaUdin makes a fidse step — a stumble, in fact, 
which nearly sends me over his head, to the great danger 
of my own. So I gave expressien to my^rath at him in 
what I beUeved to be the true eastern style, thiuking he 
would understand it better. 

But that must be Lorch. Farewell, thoo sweet and 
picturesque Wisperthal ; the dav I have spent in thy shades 
shall not soon pass from m^ mmd. Nor shall I soon for- 
get the excellent honest tniller guide, nor the poor scholar 
in the little Whrthshaus at Oerolstein. 

But where is the Rhine t Lorch, I knowwell, is situate 
upon it, but here are high hills all round, and no river. 
Where is the Rhine ? I ask. Saladin*s hoofis echo throurii 
the narrow streets of Lorch. A stranger ridine from we 
Wisperthal is plainly a euriosity here. A man forking up 
hay mto a loft, poises his bundle in mid air to have a look 
at me ; another, who seems amusing himself with cleaning 
a boot about the streets, arrests his brush and turns round; 
a woman sewing at her door, stops 'her work with her 
thread and her mouth at full ^distension ; a pretty face 
appears at a window above, and then retires, thinking { do 
not see it, but I do. Meanwhile Saladin becomes' mudb 
more lively timn be has been for some mfles, and 'turns 
his head eagerly towards every house that hss-ihe leAAt 
aimearaace of an inn. That is thfr ohurdb. Tt looks very 
Ola We turn down a steep lane to ^e right There are 
high waUs on each side. Before us' is something green. It 
is the Rhine. Yes, there H flows-^the famous gr^in 
Rhine, streaming, streaming. 

Salaidbi was soon (literally) Installed 'hi in t&xeellAit 
stable; and I, wonderftilly r^freshed'hy ablution and 
brushing, established myself in a window of a nice -clean 
and coB^rtable little inn immediately on the%ank of the 
river. I had desp^toheda < batterbrod mit fleiseh * ( AngHoe, 
sandwich), and now, half buried in a large «bair,*wHh iny 
legs outstretched on a smaller one, a bottle of deKcious 
eool wine beside me, and a fragrant cigar In my moMh^l 
enjoyed Ae oompany and conversation of the very tidy, 
and very pretty <huighter of the house. Could anything 
be more dehglmal P I am not to be disturbed on any 
aceoont. 

Yet withhi half an hour I disturb myself. Man is a 
dis e on tcpted anioMl, and never knows when he is w^ off. 
Vid0 Vi^l, * O fortunatos nimiilftn ; * Horace, * Qui fit 
MMoeaas;' and moral writers, jmmi^ I suddenly feel 
I should flheto aee the Rhfaie-by moonlight, and seeing 
th» weather clear, and knowing the moon te«be about full, 
^ I-leave myebairs, bottle, and^iMiid of ^he inn, commend 
SiUadin to the care of an eld ^Mtler, and (aoeempaided 
oaly hj my eigar) set off in 4 boat^for the oppositehank 
of the river, in order to meet4he Cdblentz steamer 'at 
HeSmbach. Gentle «nd eourteoua reader, -wish me^ a 
t pleasaiit voyage. 

LONI>aK STO€K BKCHANOS. 

BBOOND ABTIOLK. 

Iff our last artSele on this subject we showed, from the 
nature of- A. B.'0 dealings with a broker, and, throu^ 
him, witlr* JoMber, tbat» even in 'the most candid and fkur 
tranaaetimi8;'there was neoessarilvian element trf* specula- 
tSon. A. B.'bougfat to^ay, but he was not entitled; by 
thetmles^^tiieBtoek Ezohange^'io his* receipt tmtal set- 
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advantages that might aocnie from the depredatim 
particuUr stock, and was secured fh>m loss, 
however, where the Jobber has plenty of ^, 
quired, and when he does not expect any i^i 
arise from any fluctuation in the interval beteireittt'; 
day and the time of the purchase, the ahAfea 
diately transforred and the business settMJ . 

The transaction we have desorihed hi the cM^^ & 
is a bona Jide one, and altogether different Mm > wD^ 
qnfculative purchase or sale of shares or i^bDMjb.' jtki 
latter is a mere game of chance ; an tfdteatin^ '|i^|wB jt 
undertaken upon no principle but the wish ib 4*^ "^ 
at any risk. The transaction will be oletoj^tittdl .^ 
from the following illustration : — A specuMur, ifib 
been watdiing with keen eyes the variations <sf tUlN^7 
stook barometer, and who has noted that, aovm ji&ttff^ 
the shares of the London and Folkstone nJ)#i^%i^ 
£120, while they are now down to £110, e6|k0m| » 
good opinion of that stock, and, like a gentl^ukait oit.tbe 
turf who has oonfidenoe in some partioular horse^he coaQsn 
a broker to purchase 100 shares of that 8to<dC,ftir tt^ 
"aeoount day. The broker goes into the house 1^^^^ 
from a: jobl^ the amount of shares at £llQ^*di8i«iiD|| to 
the speculator the contract>note of the purdfaa^fe jj^ fltt 
ordimiiiy way. If the shares advance in priee fiXiiif IbK 
before the -settling, the speculator can order 'tile sals of 
his shares; and, on stttling^y, th6^r<Aerpreselif|^h&& 
with the amount of dfferenoe between the 'purdbase sad 
sale of the same. If the shares have depreciated In'pHA 
instead of risen, the speculator must pay the 1m>l&r t^ 
djfferenoe of amount between 'the price ^at wfaldi M tw> 
chased and the prioe at settling day. "Bpeeulatdri^ nsw- 
ever, do not purchase with the idea of paying over li^vMy; 
so that, if a contbgenoy of tUs kind happens toth^saii 
they, not having sold die stock, siSU hope for an tdwMi 
in the prioe of the shares on whidi they have TSQtbna» 
they' d4$re their' brokers, on tiie second day h^ltm dM 
account dky, to*' carry over' the shares to neit loeoiMlt; 
and for-this ftnrour they pay a eohtinuation, heSog ft na 
per share which the Jobber 'charges for allowiiigpe eoa* 
tract to remain open tSlI the thne speMfled. ' The ^>d6d)itpr 
in this case, hoWever, must still pay the dfff^renoe ff tJtlDe 
that has teken place; and then he oolds fSit diueihf fte 
reduced quotations, as if he had pufehased tftemi9%|tW 
for that sum. The broker charges his tK>iiiiniasfo^i$ta 
these transactions as if they were cotimletij^ |ia^'^ 
chases, which, of course^ they are ; and tbt ' ^ ^ 
beddes being allowed the ftivour of ' carryiiij 
of paying; down' Che aggregate price of all 

Chas^ has^the adfantage of buying in the 
r rate than if he went to do business with ^ __ „ 
jo'bber. * This speculator, who is always looking ai^hop- 
mg for a rise- of prices, is oalled a * bull ; ' aAd,'? ^Ina- 
ness ofthf) Stock Exchange has been, during a iBoAth, 
transacted principally with men of this class, ttMlJjM^ 
are not overiiurdened with stock, 'and wish rather to^tCMa 
it in their own hand^'the rate of oontinuatipn Ulp#>'^ 
buyers in this case are noi honcTMe purcbsapr^j tod If 
the dealers in shares, or Jobbers, have not a g;rqi4^^M0ct 
of these in reservation for any busiuess 'etoemn^Sibl 
may occur, an aocommodAtion between thettf^^fi^viDd 
cheap. If; however, sales to hondjide bt^peM te^wm 
extensive, and the Jobbers are anxious to triudi4^9g|m&lo 
themi continuation is high, in ohier to r^tilai^.'^ * ^-^t_-i_ 
ahd demand of the commocfity in whidi the J^ 
and in order, alsOi to determine ^e quotntlOi^'^ 
thevbuyimd'seH. 

It is clear that the speculator who deals in. |voi^^|rfBg 
shares, hi anticipation of an advance in .thiirr|lftiofi;. in 
ofder that he may realise a profit frool tb^fmAA 
can, if he has money to pay for M»e stock, HfotMa'toia 
fide stookhokler ; but'the o^veree of thin twinttiyiff |b* 
more tMfieless,' baiardous, and "d^kriog Ufiir. 'mSi^% 
and peculiarly the transildllon 'of % ' be«r.' Bvmt^w 
the individual characterised Kbove lis ft '^I]|,^i^^kf|i( 
i6Jf his hom^-^&o., OJid, adftuining tl^e chftTMletff ft Vtt<I 
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nilway were going down instetd of tend- 
ipon Uie basifl of this supposition, the * bear/ 
inii]E# mon^ bj pnrohasiDg at the lowest rate, 
Itr to further d^reciate the stock in qneetion, 
ibtHaous sale of 100 shares, irhich, of course^ 
places 100 shares in the market more than 
and causes a reduction in the price of the 
Bj such means the * bear * hopes to' buy the 
imflMssbMreB befbre settling dajr at less than he had 
fiXiiinidU shares for. 

. ' Mmjejt ih 4ie me^ it is the grand basis 

if, pwffjj^^^ : i^ ^'^ compass all that human ambition 
gfXji^^^^ It is useful, it is necessary, it is omnipotent 
A uif eart&ibr good or eril ; and the lo?e of it urges men ^ 
f9 jffLMn epdless diyersitj of modes of acquiring it. 
- . fr^ iMe members of the money trader who roam'round 
t^pt^Q^ineta of Capel Court, and who Tenture to create and 
|a)^lid^9iiiage of speculatiTe ferersyVe shall now, however, 
i^ro, and adtert to the phraseology of the Stock Exchange^ 
ilpd'eMniYOur to describe the mysteries of its rhetoric. 

tTppn tnrning to that most important part of the daily 
'jjeim wl|ich contains the history of public monetary 
trVM^^ns, the reader may often see snch paragmhs 
Sfi ibf £>Dowing : — < An eztensive jobber offered, to-day, 
.oiM^vpHh per cent fbr the jnif of a UurgejMtroel of consols, 
fo^ tbe niext account The mention of uis cifcumstance 
«jft«enre to indicate the state of fSeeling in the market' 
Ck 3 tnigr nn thus :— ' The call of £50,000 of consols was 
guen^j a jobber, to-day, at one-eighth, fbr the account' 
foe words put and call, which we seldom see used as sub- 
sdmtiNes in general language, are'obyerse terms Indioa- 
(tve of the operations of the jobber, who agrees, in the 
QM stnfl^ to accepts or, in the other, to delif er, the amount 
tftstock specified, at the per'oentage xui^aed, on the next 
ssttQpf <&y. Between puts and ofklls,.howeTei^ there is 
siV UMKfinite hesitatiTe word called opiioiif, which the 
jobber sells also, and by the sale of' which be acrees to 
cUher accept or deliver stock at'^e price name£ when 
(he opUoa was takes, bt any period during the oontinu- 
snoeof the account 

la niastration c^ these three words, let us, in the first 
ri^C% describe the operation of a calL Suppose that 
CSwH.Oraspmore has a large sum of money which he 
inAmio muuiiply, by. speculating in the fkinds; and that 
tf^slld.Oideon Qraspmore, being a * knowing one,' has 
msqjH to beliere that the market will improve in a short 
BMmidi cireumstance he is anxious to take advantage 
oCJ, IJH tfiis case he purchases the call of a jobber, which 
tnijOMOtloD will ensujfe him a eertain amount of profit if 
h^ ei^Joolations have been correct; and which delfands 
Iwn fton Indefinite loss if he may baye fbrmed an incor- 
rect opipion. If a person purchases hofM fde stock at 
a ^ertata amount* he cai\ only claim, by the ralee of 
'Change^ a certain amount of stock i&rom the- jobber ; and 
be Is precisely in this position irhen he pwchases calls ; 
vhite^ i| the same time, the jobber can only impose upon 
hha a certam amount of stock if he loses, 
, 8^ that consols are at the-quotatioA.of ^2, and.that the 
^eanlator wiahes to have the call of £10,000 stock. He 
sewjl J1S0 broker into the bpuqe^ who uAb ajobber atirhat 
til^ha will sell the call of £10,000 for the next account 
pijbe^]b| ftifA^ inquires at what rate per cent the jobber 
vA^iigree |o deliver this amount of stock* at the settling 
d^ or jpaj the difference of price between the sum to be 
al all £ne agreed upon, and the rate of tbe-quotations at 
mi mf!^buL day. The jobber perhaps' wiU agree to sell 
tktan of £10,000 of consols at 0d,/or the account day, fov 
ooe^iglhth per cent, being £12:10su on the amount 'of 
Mode wttmmd. If the bargain is settled, the speculntor 
itttJpin the fbtlowing posiUon in relation to thb traiisao* 
tliii: ir a| .any time before the account day the fbnds 
AMdcl Hse fhnn their price of 92 to any price above 92; 
^mB ^t^vpoo the jobber to deliver the stock at the ad- 
]M«i 0ri$«r9S, or pi^ the difference. If the price rose 
TO 91 Si would gain one per cent, or £100 iqKm the 
lUltmoIr fltoek ; butif the price, firom the period at which 
ttb^^imtll the day of settling, did not exceed 98, the 



quotation at which he bought he would lose the £12 : IQa. 
which was agreed upon as the sum fbr which he purchased 
his right to call, as he oertainly would not call for the 
stock if the quotations went down below instead of rising 
above the quotation fixed as thai at which he was to begin 
and realise a profit The person who purchases the ri^t 
to put stock upon the j6bbei% is in a position exsctly the re- 
verse of him who buys a call. The former is a ' bear,' be- 
cause he wishes prices to iall in order that he may actually 
buy at a reduced rate; ihe latter is a < bull,,' who watches 
with intense anxiety the rising of the golden thermometer. 
If a jobber does not anticipate' that tbe4>rioes of stock will 
decline' more than one per cent during the period of the 
account's continuance, he may accede the right to put 
£10,000 of consols on prc^ciselj the same terms as the 
jobber who took the call for £12 : 10s. The speculator in 
this case purchases the chance .^ gaining the per centage 
to which cousols may fall below 91, for instance, the price 
upon which they may perba|M agree. . This price is one 
per cent under the amount which has been indicated as 
the market price ; and unless the quotations are depressed 
below this, during the open' iimei between the making of 
the bargain and the' settling of accounts, the speculator 
loses any advantage that might have accrued to him fh>m 
his right to put If a speculator wishes to combine both 
the bullish uid bearish in his transactions, or is desirous 
bf having two strings to his bow, he purchases of a jobber 
^ an option for put and call,' which confers upon him the 
Vight to either call for or put a certain amount of stock at 
the prices to be determined upon. If the jobber takes the 
option at one-eighth per cent, the speculator for the sum 
of £25 can caU upon the jobber to deliver or accept 
£10,000 consols at any price above 0^ below the quotations 
agreed on, say 93 fbr the call^ ana 91 fbr the imt; and this 
he can call upon him to do at ai9 'time during the coa- 
tinuanoe of the account . . . , . 

The settling 4aT^ it will be ranem^^redy are generally 
once a-month. If a bflkrgain of this kii^ is made at the be- 
^nning of the month* the chanoea of fluctuations are 
greater, sad ooasequen^y Uie spebulato r must pay a higher 
price fbr his contingent advantages. The rates lower as 
the account dur approaches, and the steadiness of the mar- 
ket seemJ to oovikte an^ohance of sudden elevation or de- 
pression. 

When tradvfind eoumeroe, apd pesee coiMluce to render 
the domestio affipuEs of our^counliy somewhat stable asd 
the people contented, and M»oae of foreign states ar^^roa- 
peroos, pud likely to obntiniie so ftam like oans^v ^ 
jobber inclines to |mak the bulls and been, and wfll sell 
them optiopB atTevy^moderate rates. If; however, tlM^li- 
tical atmosphere looks stomy, and the comipenoial^irorld 
becomes unsteady in ooBsequence^ then the jobberis^nore 
shy of entering into those bargains^ abd wiU^i^J ^^99^"^ 
of options a^a ^ry high imte. Several of . thoae jobbers 
who transact busuMss in this wi^, grnit options from the 
prioe of the day without determiniag themselyes tbe-predse 
qnotationB wmch are to bring the fmta^ oall ii^tp opera- 
tion. If the aooouni day does not oeonr for a oonsidorable 
period, a hig^ per oantage is oh^iged Ibr thirarrange- 
ment; if the di^ is near at hand, howeveiv and the pro- 
bability of fluctuations is oonsequently not veiry eensldsr- 
able, the mattefis easily di^Kwed of. If the. speouktor 
may be said to wntch with keen ^e the yarioos indications 
of change in the state of the money niMkst, and'if he eal* 
cnlates with jealous, care the chances of fortune so dees 
the jobber; and in theee bull or bear and jobber do not 
coincide in their ainnr and cakmlations. Their interests 
are dissimilar. With eye and firont opposed, tbev try to 
checkmate tech otherin the game of mrtune, tnd to ag- 
grandise themselves in<&tldiMdIy at^ench other's expense. 
If the jobber expects a IkU, he wiU dis^ of the eaU at 
a mum lower rata than the pnt Hisgrtrnd otigeot in 
business is always to ban ptti^ of elbOw-reonfWhen he 
thinks the risk is greater than it usually is, and that he 
may save himself tnm the serious oonseqnenoes that might 
accrue to him fhtm any sadden change in the slate of 
'Change. 
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AN ENIGMA. 
* MiMTitqiM Tenit aoUertU rebut.*— Ovid. 

Read mc a Riddle, of profounder sense 
Than dver snppliaot, statuod in suspense, 
Heard from the Dodonean oaks, or where 
The steep of Delphos cleaves oracalar air. 
Read me my Riddle ! If the power be thine, 
His laurels Phoebus shall to thee resign. 
And own thee the Diylner, though he be Divine. 

I stand for aye ! and, by the eternal law, 

Men name me oft in tones of thrilling awe. 

Yet spft my roice; it mormurs as the bee, 

Or whispers gently as the whispering sea. 

The sound of liquid streams is also mine — 

Of the pure Dee, that sends its onward line 

To meet the circling sea, and in one whole combine. 

My tones are ever blended with the breeze ; 

There s^eak they forth in sweet melodious ease. 

I dwell in music ; mark of strain or air 

But half«-doten notes, and I am there. 

Tet grave and solemn things do not alone 

Absorb my presence, or direct my tone. 

Like half < the schemes of men and mice' we see, 

I sometimes, I admits am found * a-jee;* 

So gay that oft I smart, and must endure 

What Eemble titled ach^s for my cure. 

I hate an eye for ftin in my own way. 

And pry, and peer about, a very jay. 

A key have I to unlock secret things ; 

Yet to the race of man no barm it brings. 

I know their need of charity Aill well, 

And, where they lack an inch, I yield an ell. 

As old Sir Joshua, when annoy'd by stuff, 

Shifted his trumpet merely, and took snuff. 

So I, when fblly raves, slow to condemn, 

GKve forth but some scarce aspirated Hem ! 

Heedless though many bltfme such timid wny<i. 

And call me * hen,* in vilest Oockney phmse. 

But who, I ask, would play the censor proud ? 

I am, I know, a cipher in the crowd. 

Well gone in years am I, yet, all may sce^ 

Full fairly fbrm'd, and blooming aa a pea. 

Old things, old words, I love as well as new, 

Keep np old ways, and sporty I own, a queue. 

From me is fhimed ftill many a character. 

Though some may say, perhaps, I make them err; 

And diarge me, not unjustly, I oonfl^ 

With the display of crooked stubbornness. 

A love of scandal none can lay to me. 

Although I live on talk, and must have tea. 

Such as I am, I tMnk tbat) were I known. 

Friend that now readest, yon would prove mine own. 

And I have drams, too, that might stir your glee-^ 

What the gay French call Kfe, vi&^eaurde-vU. 

Shy though you be, as hares when hounds pursue^ 

1 yet might fairly trust to double yoq. 

In politics 1 fiiil, I must allow ; 

I am an «a^ like greater folks ere now ; 

And < all the waves of Wye,' as Shakspere says, 

Though at command, may not that stain erase. 

Yet should I not by vanity be led ; 

I know myself a cipher, I have said; 

And some may call me, with the bard, a * needless xed.' 

Now let me ask yon— Is my riddle eolved 7 
Know you the mysteriee therein involved? 
If yon goeas rigfaAly, then yon ind in me 
A type for all things* present, past^ to be. 
If still you 8t«Bble, farther stiU explore; 
For I have named me twenty tines and more. 
And if you held that more I ought to say» 
Pray, take it in one graad §t cmtenu 

T. SMnjitar« 



THE THREE SISTERSi 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURR 

PART I.-^THE PA5T. 
CBAF. U. — THE SMUOGLiaS. 

HoRACK was labouring hard in his vocation at tl)e < 
house — where, for one so young, he occupied an Important 
situation ; but few years, apparently* would elapee ere he 
should receive considerable promotioa. 

One day, the head of his department requeated ao at« 
tendance in private. Horace fouud him completely im- 
mersed in a mass of \ apers, but he commeoccd bu^nssa 
at once. 

' I have recommended you to an affiair of some import- 
ance, which, from previoua skill aud attention, I doubt 
not YOU will do your best in bringing to a satisfactaiy 
conclusion. You are aware of the great deficiency in 
the look-out, or at any rate the failures, as yet, in de- 
tecting a moat daring and successful gang of smugglen 
on the southern ooaat, whose chief hauut seems to be in 
the neighbourhood of Southampton. They ran from 
Havre iu the most audacious way, by means of a last- 
sailing vessel, which none of ours can at present overtake, 
unless she permit. Several times she has been boarded, 
but nothing found to justify detention. It is suspeeted 
they have an organised oorps of confederates throughout 
that and the neighbouring counties, so as to elude every 
effort hitherto employed for discovering the raeana they 
adopt in securing and disposing of their cam. "^ofp^^ 
after voyage is performed, but we cannot mid out bow 
nor where the g(M>ds are landed, where disposed of, nor in 
what way they eontinually elude our search. We have 
now determined to send down a person of ateadaeas aod 
address, who will reside aome time in the neighbourhood, 
with every possible means at his disposal to facilitate dis- 
covery. Are you willing to undertake this?* 

Horace was quite alive to the importance, and perhaps 
danger of the mission; but he would not shrink frwn 
duty. With full authority and instructions, therefSore^ he 
set out far Soethampton, where it was proposed his hefeid- 
qaarters should be established. He was now located with* 
in about thirty miles from Morton Grange. He had not 
heard a word from or of the family sinee be left» and often 
wondered, while a pang accompanied the thought, how 
bis hmg- loved, but now lost Qertrude was engaged* He 
did not intend to go over, hoping some stray in|eU^9Bea 
would reach him ; nor was he disappointed. Fi^stn a 
casual source he heard that Miss Morton was about im be 
nurried to Hanbnry, the wealthy proprietor of AHon Park. 
* Oh, woman ! woman t * he ejaonlated, mentally, ^ n^iet a 
mass of wonders, inconsistency, and caprice, thou «rtr 
And it was well that the business in whieh he waeengaged 
so fully occupied him. 

One night, as he was just aitting down to coffee and a 
quiet evening, a messenger oame with important news, 
conveyed in an open letter. 

' And M> the cutter is at sea again ?' said Horaee, aAcr 
perusing it. 

' The men on the look-out have reen her, and she may 
be expeeted in to-morrow night an hour before 6ood.* 

' Then, of course, all will be ready. Yo« knew the aiv 
rangements ? The officers and the crew will fee at thttr 
stations, I understand, by nine o^elock. I purpeae goiag 
along with you this time.* 

The envoy departed, aod Horace retired to reafty fiitt of 
anticipation that ere long the business would beeoeoMe^ 

Next forenoon he made every preparation ; and he 
knew All was committed to the care of as gallant and 4e« 
termined a orew as was ever afloat 

As the time, he felt, w*ould hang heavy end i 
able until nightfall, to while away the hours and i 
hia anxiety, he strolled out towarcis Netley Abbey. Th^W 
count of those far-famed ruins had long interested \Am^ And' 
he resolved to visit them before he left As he approMbtd 
the entranoe, a gipsy acoosted bim^^a fine epecimett of her 
race. Who, has not beard of the gipnes of Netiejp Abbc^ 
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He was startled, at ftret, by her appearance. She seemed to 
spring from behind a ruined archway; and, as she stood be- 
fore him, her thiciL, dark, wiry hair, jet eyes, and swarthy 
Tisage, looked scarcely akin to the pale-faced daughters 
of bis own race. She gazed on him intently ; her eyes 
fined on his, as though she would read his fate and his 
thoui^hts, at a glance. 

* I see fortune in your lucky face, master. Will you 
have it told?' 

He hesitated a moment ere he replied, * If you will con- 
fess that yon don't believe a word of what you pretend to 
teU, 1*11 give you something, and more than you would 
expect for your fee.* 

She drew herself up with a lofty air, and her eye flash- 
ed nimtterable scorn. 

' Believe! * said she ; < I do believe, and could make you 
beKeve too. My mother's gift comes to the eldest bom. 
We are of high gipsy blood. You judge by the common 
gang, but they are impostors. Cross my hand with silver, 
and I'll tell you where there's danger, and how to avoid it.* 

Horace, with all his professed and really felt incredu- 
lity, possesf^d the common attributes of our nature, how- 
ever stifled by reason and education. Love of the mar- 
vellous, the mysterious, was no doubt implanted in us for 
wise pnrpoeee, and, when not carried to excess, may be 
productive of good. We feel there is a world about us 
uaknown, nnseen, where, if our eye cannot penetrate, 
others, more gifted, may pierce the veil that hides us from 
the invisible. 

* If yon can tell my business here, and the issue, I will 
believe, but not till then,* said Horace. 

* I'll tell you that, and more.* 

He saw a look of earnestness in her manner that shook 
his incredulity, though it did not convince his judgment. 
He took out a piece of money as required. She looked 
attentively in his hand, — then at his face. 

* You are bound for a short voyage. Take care of the 
munler. Yon naay hunt for his cargo, and not find it. 
Bot think well if you don*t get more than your labour for 
your pains.' 

Horace was not a little surprised at the excellent guess 
she made. 

* Well, my good sibyl,' said he, 'and the issue?* 

' Kot as yon wish. There's another in the way. Ah, 
I see ! — a lover ; and a maiden not i' the humour. And yet 
th&e brings all things round — if not this. Why, there's 
sBother, and another. Thy, perhaps^ will not prove un- 
kindly.* 

* Aye the old tale ; you can never be far wrone with 
such propheciesw But there's another business, f want 
td know the end of it ; and would give great reward for 
the discovery.' 

^ * A^, indeed, and so yon would, young master. But the 
time IS not yet. The smuggler's craft has a charmed life 
at present. She'll not fly; though she could go round 
uid round you if she chose, and Uugh at your saucy 
crew. There's danger though ; and shortly. Cross my 
hand with another, and I'll tell you how to avoid it* 

Though still incredulous, he complied. 

' Doin hunt too dose. If they ask you to board, lay 
to and watch ; or the ship may fly off with a live cargo.* 

Ail this was vague enough ; yet he did not feel the less 
nMd for caution ; and began to think she knew more about 
the free-traders than her knowledge of the occult sciences 
coald command. As he was turning away, she called him 
l^ek, iod, in a peculiar tone, said, * It be a pity, master, so 
brave a youth shouM come to harm. They know every- i 
thino, Mid are prepared. A smuggler's eyes be every- 
where.' I 

^ And yours too,' thought he, * possess something of that I 
AfgQ8>lfte capacity.' | 

* Be OB the kmk out for a lift at the cables.* She turned 
hai^y from him, and was soon lost amid the ruins, nor i 
^ hesee her again during his stay. 

How these forms of the Past contrast with the Pre- 
"^t ! Homr eCrangely out of use and pfaice do the}' ap- I 
P^ ? ' 'In this u^tarian age, a worthless, unmeaning 



mass of stones — a pile of rubbish ! yet awakening the past, 
like a far ofl' sound from days gone by ! The Present hath 
a different voice, and a far different mode of interpreting, 
embodying man's aspirations after greatness. How, or in 
what mode, the Future may symbolise these imaginations, 
we cannot say, but doubtless they, too, will have exponents 
in outward forms, and creatioiis^-images of their own. His 
thoughts flew rapidly back to the Past, as he wandered 
through these noble ruins; the mind busy with cast-off 
forms, and effbrts whereby roan has striven to invest his 
longing after the grt at and the beautiful ; tiying to escape 
the dull, cold^ realities of life, and rearing a temple to his 
own inventions. He saw the long, echoing, mysterious 
aisles, the dim cloisters, the solemn archways, and he 
peopled them all with living shanes and earnest worship- 
pers. He heard the deep-toned chant, the pealing anthent, 
the lofty swell, as of some distant organ, accompanied by 
unseen voices, which rose and fell with the wind, that 
moaned, while it rushed through those dihtpidnted waUs. 
The spirit of past ages was upon him, and he could scarcely 
realise the present time-worn relics, in the vast, the 
mighty phantasms that imagination called forth. 

It was an effort to escape from these waking dreams, 
and again face the realities he must yet struggle through. 
He left with regret, and soon, amid preparations for the 
coming strife, lost those feelings which, too long or too 
ft^quently indulged, unfit us for active struggles with the 
Present^ 

CHAP. ra. — THK PURSUIT. 

The night drew on, dark and gusty. The stars shone 
out here and there, through an ever* shifting scud, that 
rapidiv accumulated from the south-west. Horace stepped 
into the boat along with several of the crew. They were 
well armed, and, as the clocks ashore sounded nine, 
ascended the deck of the nice, trim revenue cutter, then 
moored in Southampton water. They soon got under 
weigh, and a stiff breeze carried them away towards the 
channel. Their course lay in the direction of the Isle of 
Wight; and they were soon to windward of Cahhot 
Castle. Thev lay to for a while, to reconnoitre. A con- 
siderable swell nuide this operation somewhat disagree- 
able to Horace, who, though not quite unused to the sea, 
was yet too little of a sailor to escape its distressing 
malady. Nevertheless, he was not incapacitated for duty — 
his energies only a little more prostrate than might lutve 
been wished for, on such an occasion. 

The moon, yet below the horizon, sent up a yellow 
flush above. 'The clouds began to disperse at her ap- 
proach, and soon her scarcely half- illumined face rose up, 
a flery crescent on the verge of that vault to which she 
was climbing. 

* We shall have a breeze from that quarter ere long,' 
said a voice on the starboard bow. 

Horace, like other fresh-water sailors, thought what 
thev bad at present a sufficient specimen of that nature, 
witnout further increase. 

* Ay, ay,' said another ; 'and yon long, low thing we're 
looking after will get all the benefit. We'd best give her 
more offing, if my opinion was askec^which I reckon it 
will not — 'cause as why, if she comes to-night she'll be 
due south of us, an* those may cateh her that can.' 

* Don't you see,* said another comrade, * we must lie to 
windward, or we've no chance ? I'd rather ha' been on 
t'other side o' the island.* 

* Depend on't,* said a third, ' she's iust now not far off 
the Needles. But I reckon we*re to he snug ; we've had 
enough giving chase to a Will-o'-the-wisp like yonder 

. I var'ly believe she's some evil thing from Old 

Davy.* 

' 'Tbat'iB like enough, for she comes and goes, and plays 
at hide-and-seek, for all the world like *The Phantom 
Ship' Tom was reading about t'other day.' 

' A fid then she's out o* sight all on a sudden ; so that 
when may be you're a-thinking you can lay a broadside 
on her, she sends out a fog as thick as a mud<bank ; and 
when it clears a bit, she's makin' off out o* reach, direct 
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¥ the wiiid*B «ye, for mileB on i'olher took. Why, meat- 
BAte, IN« aeon key dooe inUad, whero boat nor aught 
elMv hardly, oonld lire. If aho be not a ohiok o' the Fly- 

^Dotehaian's, I psay ahe be no worse.' 
heae ^eculatuma were put an end to by the lieu- 
teoantr-^who had been for aome time sweeping the horizon 
with his glana railing out» * A aail ! Suspicious looking 
4Eradtk, air,' aaid he to Horace, who aat on deck. ' She is 
making for port to hereabouta, or I'm mistaken.' He 
looked a^ain more aiteiativety. ' 'Tis she, sure as the fates 
are propitiona. If aot» aa ahe cannot well distioguiah na, 
I think, under coTer of the shore, ahe*!!, ten to one, make 
for land eomewhere between Poole and Lymington. Let 
draw the bead^aheeta,* aaid he to the mate, ' and steer 
weafc-nor*-weat. If we get her fairly in ahore, it will go 
bard but we bare her baoled up before morning.* 

The trim baric obeyed the impulae, and was now under 
eaaj aail, ^iaguiaed aa much aa poaaible in appearance. 
U(«aoe, ma while, aaw the object more distinctly, which 
the practiaed eye of the lieutenant fully made 0|it. He 
aaw a broad, dark aail againat a pile of fleecy clouds, jiist 
abore the horizon, towards the west He could scarcely, 
howerer, make out her character^ but the ofiEicer ^xpreea- 
ed himaelf aatiafied she was the ressel of which they were 
in search. JLil was cakn, deliberate expectation. Every 
preparation waa made for a atruggle^ and Horace beheld, 
Boi without -miaffiringa, the arrangementa for a conflict 
Yet he waa in the path of duty, and in obedience to the 
oommanda of hia auperiora. 

The diatant aail waa kept oarefuHy in eight Her peou- 
Har ahape^ the aailora aaid, oould be eaaily diatinguiahed 
from o^hera of the like build ; eren to the unpractiaed eye 
of Horace there waa something in her look that waa ont of 
the common way. She did not aeem under press of sail, 
but mwept eaaily on \ the rerenue cutter keepiug at a r^ 
apeotfttl distouee, within a mile ^r so on her track. Her 
object waa evklently to make the afaore^ and, probacy, not 
for-a-head, aa they aaw a Are lighted on the beaoh,' which 
they Buppoaed, and with good reason, waa a signal from 
friends. 

Her pamera kept pretty close in lier wake, hjX mpve 
to windward aa ahe nmde for the coaat At length she 
oast aachor, when, at once, the revenue eutter ^ bove 
down upon her, and ran akmgaide. During this abort 
interval the amuggler^a hands were not id]e» tliough, on 
approaching, no impediment waa observed to their board- 
ing. The crew, on taking po o a csoi on, prdioeeded with all 
haste in their aearchf but> to their mortiScation, thov^h 
knowing ahe was the moat notorioos impostor on the 
whole ooaat, and one that had often previoualy eacap^ 
them, yet now, when fairly in tow, ahe put on airs of 
conscious innocence, as though a perfect pattern of pro* 
pnety. Not a flaw was to be found \ ererything fair and 
above board ; papers all -correct ; so that, without fur- 
ther evidence, it would be impoesible to make her out 
a lawful prise, or even continue longer in pbasessioiK 
Erery object, likely and unlikely, was overhauled. Her 
crew, a very aoanty complement, three or four men and 
aa many boys, being the whole. Lading ihere was nohe. 
What was she doing there? llilereljr for return ca^o 
frma Poole to Harre. What was their freight from we 
French coast ? Nothing ; and nothing more could be made 
^her. 

Horace waa neither an idle nor an uninterested spec- 
tator. It was hardly likely, aa the lieutenant suggest^ 
this atory oonld be tme. 3he waa at anchor, with 
three eablsBOut, and thia cneration must have been accom- 
piiabsd both rapidly and dexteroualy, with so few hands. 
Hoiaoe bad a great indination to remain on board ; but 
this could not be done without consent of the individual in 
chaise. It appears he had completely forgotten the 
gipay'a warning. He propoaed they ahould adt permia- 
aion to rsmain tall day^light ; but the lieutenant urged a 
speedy departure, keeping at the same time a strict watch 
on her proceedinga. All had been examined. If, however, 
Horane oouki himaelf get permiemon, along with another 
of the outter*s cm w, to remain, there could not be the least 



objection, provided tignals were arranged, in case of Uf^ 
or treachery. Hontcecould uot resist the temptatKULtomjif 
tinue where he was, during the night All aeeoM j^jk> 
sible — correct ; yet the whole traneaction waa ao W0i^ 
rious, that he felt an irresistible curiosity to retflais^i^EjfpDgf 
rate, until she was a^in under weigh. For thia^>qi|^oss 
he asked permission from the person in commano* Ifcins 
willmgly granted, as well as for another of the crei«,l|^!t1b|9 
lieutenant promised to be within sight, signals b(^iy(,|Ba- 
tually agr^ u^n. The boats Wt, and ^Lxvpu^iSm 
with his companion, prepared to pass the nig^ ^j^^inC 

The moon was now high and br^ht in the hfififfQi 
and a magnificent trtfin foUowed her from the e^H^ & 
again watched that glorious host, whaling fii^jajAxXj 
round, in all the pomp and earnitnre of a nev«;i;4 
ing array. As be gazed, his woushts took a Vi|1^ ' _ 
he felt upon the verge, the thre^uld of the inl^J^'flf 
which that vast phaknx was but a few stngr;^, 
from the unseen beyond his ken. Where do ue inat^^ 
and immaterial meet — the finite, and the ii^nite aid 
spiritual, commence? Even in our own nature the U^ 
are inscrutable, how much more when we attempt tofta^ 
beyond the bounds of space — to pry into the he^im- ef 
heavens that cannot contain Him! It Is mind alone. tfat 
can commune with the spiritual, fOid all beyond tliti iiAt 
universe where we exist — our bodies but an atOR^-rOur 
souls limitless, unchanging, immutable as the po«er^£|iat 
created them. How incomprehensibly vast the jhiingKt 
that the soul can alone wing its flight beyond aU ^Mm 
and comprehend — can converse with realities, ihou^' Jft- 
risible, and hold int^itoume with what is neither aeen nor 
comprehended ! Such were a f&w of the iandes w^ikli 
rapidly |lapced across his imagination, as be gaaed on lbs 
wide vision the stany hemisphere jpresented. l(e aat lobkr 
ing upwards, and around ^n the wares boieaCh^ m<io%- 
m^ in a delicious rererie. Then Gertrude, and hia \iv4i 
blighted hopes would intrude. Her'form, expraamnftf Qto 
bewiichiiig smile that was erer enmven on his heaii-Hthe 
whole of that fearful parting, and her last adieu, Qaitfko # 
rividly before him, that he was ^Bar^y aware of ibe, i^ 
relty, if not danger of his situation. He dreamt xiot ^w- 
erer, -of any imtoward result. His friends were no| hmi;~% 
and, ahould the least change occur, they would *iBpQli,cW 
'd<>wn to his help. 

He had scarcely doeed these judipious r^ectSm^i^^ 
the master respectfully announced that re&ealimi^ ^^ 
below, and a coi^fortable hammodc. should %*J^*~ 
clined for sleep. He declined the oner, aUegiiJg'ff '^ 
had no need of either,, and preferred remaining^ pii 
He did not like to' lose the adrantagte of his p<^9fati( 
tion, nor |^ut himself out of sight and "ooi 
with his fnenBs. 

' As you will, 8i]^' said the con^placent captain. ^ l^«l 
need not fear treSscneiy ; there^s nothing in our Illtia VmiI 
that will harm you. We labour under the disadviik^ac^ qf 
bad character, I own,' continiied fie, smiling, ' im vnqm 
than we deserve.' 

But HoraccBtiick to bis determination, prepan<^hW^« 
legs,' as far as fie was abl^ for a walk on deck, 
however, felt cold and drowisy, and at length h 
look-out for a berth, where, in case of emergenc^^l 
be prepared for actum.' One near the for^castk BOf-^^^^^ 
suitable ; an^ accordingly he coiitrired to pl^^oe ^ ^wji 
'corerings in the best possible manner, along w\|9^,.t«i^!^' 
three belonging to the ressel His companion *'' *' "^ ' " 
amm^ 'for ms own comfort, though suffic' 
alert m case of alarm. In spite, though, of .^ 
the contrary, sleep, for a'few moment^ at tiipi^ 
him. He was m a large raulted chamber, Gf 
his side; then in the Uttle church at Hortco 
where he saw her with another at the altar, 
in a smuggler's care, hia arms pinioned, ao tlv|t 
not more ; strange roices and fantastic jS(Nrina 
about him. He started jiwake to the only toy^ 
his dream — his arms fastened, and himself lasl 
* bitts,' near which he lay ; at the same t^e a ^tow^ ji^ 
a pistol presented towards him, gare wambi^ #nf p Jur 
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he would be deepatehed. He wm ezeeasiTely 
At hSs own imprudence. He remembered the 
wmmhig, and felt certain she knew of their inten- 
i^Wfaig in some manner privy to the proceedings — 
^fy in compi«kiication with this desperate gang, 
tnoon^^lffongh now far advanced towards the west, 
' ly^to perceive that his comrade had been en- 
J^d was ffoarded in like manner with himself. 
uasttr of the vessel assured him no harm what- 
r waa intmided, if they would remain quiet. ' We have 
^ litde i»oHc to do,* said he, 'and then you will be set 
^itteriy.* What this work was, Horace, amidst all his 
WszathUl^ felt vastly curious to ascertain. 
V U» was not'long kept k ignorance on the subject The 
began td^^ heave in the cables, and he could not help 
"ling to the gipsy, ^o had cautioned him on this 
also. ^ Almost immediately after they commenced, 
wrpriae may be imagined, when he saw a large num- 
df kegs attached in- dusters, almost the whole length 
iA eadi cable. They all displayed the same fruitful pro- 
j^eny ; and had not Horace been too much Veaed at being 
,80 iMUgly outwitted, it would have afforded no little 
lOQUsement to watch them -hauled on deck. 

tn ^ whSte the boats were laun ch ed under cover of tb^ 
v«Bsel, and the whola quickly conveyed ashore. - Parties, 
ft lippeared, were in waitine for the cargo, and, in an in- 
erfidibly shortthne, the whofo had disappeared t the agents 
being evidently need to despatch of business. When 
<iane^ the deck asbomed its previous mppearanoe, nor be- 
trayed signs either of roguery or ill intentions. 

Horaoe could only look on^no otheir eourse^was pive- 
tiesUe, Indeed he could not fakve made hfanself heurd, 
and his friends, on the look-out for signals, did not psy 
mn^ attention to anytliing else^ 



SIEGE AJSt> OAJPTURE OF JERUSALEM.* 

Tai Moslem ibvadera reposed for a month at Damascus 
fW>m the toil of oonqnest, during which time Abu Obeidah 
M»t^ to the Galiph to know whether he should undertake 
the ilege of Geesarea, or Jerusalem. < Ali was with Omar 
it the time, and advised the instant siege ef the latter ; 
hf giidi, he said, had been the intention of the prophet. 
The enterprise against Jerusalem was as a holv war to 
tlie Jfoslems, for t h e y r e verenced it as an- ancient seat 
df ^phm and revektioU) connected with the histories 
<^ iiiietif Jesusj and Mahomel,'-and sanetified by oontain- 
ftlg^^ tombs of several of the ancient 'prophets. The 
<SBflk adopted the advice of Ali, and otdered Abu Obel- 
dah'fo lead Hhis amiy into Palestine, and lay siege to 
Jeroiidem. 

On reonving these orders, Abv Obeidah sent forward 
Tefeed Abu StSian, with five thousand men, to c omme aee 
the siege, and for five successive days detached after him 
eoialdlbiable reinforcements. The people ef Jerusalem 
mm the approaeh of these portentous invidras, who were 
spreadbff such 'coiisteroation tfaroughont the- East, but 
toey made mrsaliy to oppose them; noraent out any one 
to parley, %utp^attted engines on thehr walls, and prepued 
ht i v^rotts defence. * Yezed approached the eity and 
'UUttMAed it.by sound of trumpet, propounding the cus- 
tnhtey terms,' profession of the faith or tribute : both 
yrtit^ t^jbdied with disdain. The Moslems woidd have 
Imainetant assault, but Tezed had no such instructions; 
^Tettcamped, therefore, and waited until orders arrived 
from Abtt Obeidah to attack the dty when he made the 
)ywg ia i -y pr^arations. At cock-crow in the morning 
ths llbsbm host was niar8hanedrtlA4eBders liepeated the 
ttitfat J^fir mA At thchhead of his battalion, and all, as 
ffty eoe eonsent, with a kfud vt^ice gave the verse from 
ibe Kotan: * Enter ye, toh people! into the holy Und 
^*Mi Altab hath destined fof yon.* '"Porten days they 
jUMe t^epMted but unavailing' attacks ; onr the eleventh 
4Cr 4bti OMdah brought ^e'trfaole Amytotheir aid. 



He immediately sent a written summons requiring the 
inhabitants to believe in the unity of Ged, the atvine mia- 
sion of Mahomet, the resurrection and final Judgment; 
or else to acknowledge allegiance, and pay trihiiie to the 
Caliph ; 'otherwise,' concluded the letter, *'i wiU bring 
men against yon who love death better than you love 
wine or swine's flesh ; nor will I leave you, God willing, 
until I have deetroyed yonr fighting men, and mads slaves 
of your children.' 

The summons was addressed to the OMgintrates and 
principal inhabitants of .^ia, for so Jerusalem was named 
after the emperor iBlios Adrian, when he rebuilt that 
eity. Sophronius, the Christian patriarch,, or bishop of 
Jerusalem, replied that this was the holy eity, and the 
holy land, and that whoever entered either for a hostile 
purpose, was an offender in the eyes of God. He felt 
some confidence in setting the invadera at defiance, for 
the walls and' towers of the eity had' been diligently 
strengthened, , and the garrison had been reinfoffMd*by 
Aigitives from Yermouk, and from various parts of -Syria. 
The city, too, was strong in its situation, beihg surrounded 
by deep ravines and a broken country ; and above all 
there was a ^pious incentive to courage and persevesaaee 
in defending the sepulchre of Christ Four frmtry months 
eUpsed; every day there were sharp skirmishings p the 
besiegeiB were issiiled by sallying parties, annoyed by the 
engines on the walls, and haxiLned by the inclement 
weather; still they carried on thh siege with undiminished 
spirit. At length the patriarch Sophrobius held a parley 
from the mmlls with ^bu 'Obeidah. ' Do you not know,* 
said he, * that this city is holy ; and that whoever offen 
violence -to it, draws upon his head the vengeance df 
HeavsB?'— ' We know it,* replied Abn Obeidsh, <to be 
the bouse of the prophets, where thehr bodies lie intersedi 
we know it to be the place whcfnce our prQf»het Mahomet 
made his nocturnal fkscent to lieaven ; and we know thKt 
we are more worthy of potstss in g it 'than yon are, nsr 
wiH we raise the lAege until Alkh has delivered it into oflr 
hands, as he has-^hme many other places.' 

Seeing there was no further hope, the .patriareh oon^ 
sented to give np the dty, on condition that the Caliph 
would Clime in person to take yoss s ssi on and sign toe 
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artieles of surrender. ^Wh$d this nhoraal stipulation was 
made known to the Osliph, he hc^ « council with bis 
friend. Omar despised the |teople of JertMalen, and 
was for refusing their terms, but 'Ali represented the 
sanetity and importance of llie'plaee in the eyes of the 
Christians, which might i^mpt tbem to remferee at, 
and to make a detente defene^ if treated with indignily. 
Besides, he added, the preeenee, of the Caliph would cheer 
and inspirit the army in thev long abeenoe, and sifter 
the hardships of a wintry campaign. .' The words ^:Aii 
had their weight with the Caliph ; though dsrtain' Arabian 
writers pretend that he was oiiefiy moved by a traditiea 
handed down in Jerasalem firom daya of yore, which said, 
that a man of his nsme, religion^ and personal jq»peaiaace, 
should conquer the holy city. Whatever may have iieeii 
his indueements, thr Caliph resolved to receive in persdn 
the surrender d Jerusalem. He aeeordingly appointed 
Ali to^eiate in his pfa^e during his absence from A&k 
dina ; then, having psayed at the mosque, and ^psid n 
pious visit to* the tomb of the prophet, he set out' on hia 
journey. The progress of this formidable^ potentate, ^wb^ 
already held the <fes^ies of emphres in his grasp, and 
had the plunder of ^le 'Orient at hiift command, is-chara» 
teristio of the primitive days of Mahometani^ and r^ 
veals, in some measure, the sseret of its sneoess. Bm 
travelled on a red or sorrel camel, J^MTosa wfaioh wafl 
'slnng an alfoija, or wallet, with a hugs -Ack or pocket al 
eadi end, something like the modem 8addle*baffs. Oan 
pocket' contained diSes and dried fruits^ mid the other H 
pmvisien ' called sawik, which was nothing mere ths^ 
barley, rice, oi^Srheat, parolied or soddon. Before him 
hung Vftatfafem bottle, or saick,- for water, and behind bam 
a wooden pbtter. His eompaniona, without distinotisd 
of rank, ate with him out of the same dish, nsing iheli 
flngeis aecording to omental nsage^^H^ slept at nig^ 
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on a mat Bpread out under a tree, or under a common 
Bedouin tent of haircloth, and never resumed his murch 
VBtil he had offered up the morning prayer. 

As he journeyed thn)ngh Arabia in this simple way, he 
Bstened to the complaints of tlie people, redressed their 
{(rievances, and administered justice with sound judg- 
ment and a rigid hand. Information was brought to him 
6f an Arab who was married to two sbters, a practice not 
unusual among idolaters, but the man was now a Maho- 
metan. Omar cited the culprit and his two wives into 
his presence, and taxed him roundly with his offence ; but 
be declared his ignorance that it was contrary to the law 
of the prophet. 

'Thou liest,* said Omar; 'thou shalt part with one of 
there instantly, or lose thy head/ 

* Evil was the day that I embraced such a religion,' 
muttered the culprit. * Of what advantage has it been 
iome?' 

' Come nearer to me,* said Omar ; and, on his approach- 
ing, the Caliph bestowed two wholesome blows on his 
head with his walking- staff. ' Enemy of God and of thy- 
self,' cried he, ' let these blows reform thy manners, and 
teach thee to speak with more reverence of a religion 
ordained by Allah, and acknowledged by the best of his 
creatures.' He then ordered the offender to chose between 
his wives, and finding him at a loss which to prefer, the 
matter was determined by lot, and he was dismissiBd by the 
Caliph with this parting admonition — * Whoever professes 
Islam, and afterwards renounces it, is punishable with 
death •; therefore take heed to your faith. And as to your 
wife's sister, whom you have put away, if ever I hear that 
you have meddled with her, you shall be stoned.' 

At another place he beheld a number of men exposed 
to the burning heat of the sun by their Moslem con- 
querors, as a punishment fc»r failing to pay their tribute. 
Finding, on inquiry, that they were entirely destitute of 
nieans, he ordered them to be released ; and turning re- 
proachfully to their oppressors, * Compel no men,' said he, 

* to more than they can bear ; for I heard the apostle of 
€k>d say, he who affh'cts his fellow-man in this world will 
be punished with the fire of Jcbennam.' 

Whil* yet within a day's journey of Jerusalem, Ahn 
Obeidah cane to meet him and conduct him to the camp. 
The CaHph proceeded with due deliberation, never forget- 
ting his duties as a priest and teacher of Islam. In the 
toorninghe eaid the usual prayers, and preached a sermon, 
in which he spoke of the security of those whom Ood 
should lead in the right way ; but added, that there was 
no help for such as God should lead into error. A grey- 
headed Christian priest, who sat before him, could not 
resist the opportunity to criticise the language of the 
Caliph preacher. *God leads no man into error/ said 
he, alond. Omar deigned no direct reply, but, turning 
to those around, ' Strike off that old man's head,' said he, 

* !f he repeats his words. * The old man was discreet, and 
hdd his peace. There wall no arguing against the sword 
of Islam. 

On his way to the camp, Omar beheld a number of 
Arabs, who had thrown by the simple garb of their coun- 
try, and arrayed themselves in the silken spoils of Syria. 
He saw the danger of this luxury and effeminacy, and 
ordered that they should be dragged with their faces in 
the dirt, and their silken garments torn from their backs. 
When he came in si; ht of Jerusalem he lifted up his voice 
and exclaimed, ' Allah Achbar ! God is mighty ! God 
gmnt us an easy conquest !' Then commanding his tent 
to be pitched, he dismounted from his camel, and sat 
down within it on the ground. The Christians thronged 
t<v see the sovereign of this new and Irresistible people, 
who were overrunning and subduing the earth. The 
Moslems, fearful of an attempt at assassination, would 
have kept them at a distance, but Onuir rebnked their 
fsiars. ^Nothiitgwitt befall us but what God hath de- 
cMed. Let the faithful trust in him.' 

The arrival of the Caliph was followed by immediate 
cftpitulation. When the deputies from Jerusalem were 
ataitted to a parley, they were astonished to find this' 



dreaded potentate a bald-headed man, simply dad^Aod 
seated on the ground iu a tent of haircloth. The aiti^» 
of surrender were drawn up in writing by Omar> »M 
ser^-ed afterwards as a model for the Moslem leaifein In. 
other conquests. The Christians were to build no nrw 
churches in the surrendered territory. The diurch ^K&n 
were to be set open to travellers, and free UQiK>i^ P^'^ 
mitted to Mahumetans by day and m'ght. Tbe' oells 
should only toll, and not ring, and no crosres should be 
erected on the churches, nor shown publicly in tbe streets. 
The Christians should not teach the Koran to their diil- 
dren ; nor speak openly of their religion ; nor attempt to 
make proselytes ; nor hinder their kinsfolk from embrac- 
ing Islam. They should not assume the MoeleMF dKss, 
mther caps, slippers, or turbans, nor part fU^lr hair fike 
Moslems, but should always be distinguished by girdles. 
They should not use the Arabian language in inncrtptioim 
on their signets, nor salute after the Moslem manner, nor 
be called by Moslem surnames. They should ri^e on the 
entrance of a Moslem, and remain standing nntfl he 
should be seated. They should entertain every Modem 
tiaveller three days j^ratis. They should sell no wine, 
bear no arms, and use no saddle in riding ; neither ahonid 
they have any doraestie who had been in Moslem service. 

Such were the degrading conditions imposed i^kri the 
proud city of Jerusalem, ouce the glory and terror of the 
East, by the leader of a host of wandering Arabs. Tbey 
were the conditions generally imposed by the Moslems in 
their fanatical career of conquest. Utter scorn and ab- 
horrence of their religious adversaries formed one of the 
main pillars of their faith. The Christians having agreed 
to surrender on these terms, the Caliph gave them, under 
his own hand, an assurance of protection in their liva 
and fortunes, the use of tlieir churches, and the exercise 
of their religion. 

Omar entered the once splendid city of SoLomon on 
foot, in his simple Arab garb, with his watkinj^'StafT in 
his hand, and accompanied by the venefsble 8o|diroraQ8, 
with whom he talked famlHarly, inquiring aboot tbe an- 
tiquities and public edifloes. The worthy patriareb treated 
the conqueror with all outward deference, but, if we Bay 
trust the words of a Christian historian, he loathed the 
dirty Arab iti his heart, and was particularly dii^gwsted 
with his garb of coarse woollen, patched with sheepbids. 
His disgust was almost irrepressible when they entered 
the church of the Resurrection, and Sophronins bebf Id 
the CaKph in his filthy attii^e, seated in the midat of the 
sacred edifice. ' This, of a troth,' exeUfaned he^ ' ia the 
»bomlnatM>n of desolation predicted by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place.* It is added thai, to paody 
the cleanly scruples of the patriarch, Omar consented to 
put on clean raiment, which he offered him, until bis own 
garments were washed. 

An instanee of the strict good faith of Omar is related 
as oocurring on this visit to the Christian temples. While 
he was standing with the patriarch in tbe diurch of the 
Resurrection, one of the stated hours for Moslem wdrsfaip 
arrived, and he demanded where he might pray. * Where 
yon now are,* replied the patriarch. Omar, however, re- 
fused, and went forth. The patriarch conducted hiia to I 
the church of Constantino, and spread a mat for hte te 
pray there ; but again he refused. On going ibrl9i». he | 
knelt, and prayed on the flight of steps leading down from 
the east gate of the church. This done, he turned to the 
patriarch, and gave him a geno'ous reason for his ooadaet ' , 
*■ Had I prayed in either of the churches,' sAid faej *'Ab' [ 
Moslenui would have taken possession of H, and tptlto - 
crated it as a mosqu^.* So scrtputous wals he in'obfeifeiv- 
ing his capitulations respecting the churcheir, thalTlir • 
gave the patriarch a writing, forbidding the Mos te wOS td | 
pray upon the steps where he had prayed; exe^^dae 
person at a time. The seal of the faithful, howciv«rybAl- 
stripped their respect for his commands; knd one baff of 
the steps and porch was afterwards inbltfd^ in It ttdbqne 
built over the spot which he had accidentidly saiictfifieiL 
The Caliph next sought the ji^ace where die letnpltf.Ar 
Solomon had stood, where he founded a mosque, wlMli' . 
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io After times, behig enlarged and enriched by sncceed- 
ing tiftKphs, became one of the noblest edifices of Islam 
#onfaip, and second only to the magnificent mosque of 
Cordova. 

Tlie surrender of Jerusalem took place in the seven- 
teenth year of the Hegira, and the six hundred and thirty- 
seventh yaar of the Cnristiau en. 



A PRAYER. 

Altalgh^ Jeborah I before thee we feR ; , 
Creator, ■asttteei; and Lord orer all ; 

Qveat fonree of sU pleaeore and pain : 
At vboee nod from on hUh tbe wlML teropeetB are drlren, 
At wliOM word ttreameth forth the fleroe ligbtniofr of beareo, 
^jr whose wlU the dariL monntalna aaonder are riven, 

Oh, let not oar prayers be in rain I 



Great eeeenoe of goodnees, of Jostlee, and lore. 
From etenrity throned In thy eoBlom above— 

Tmmntable, Infinite God, 
By whose power the vaet ocean is choln'd to its bed, 
By wboee power In their diclit the planet* are led, 
9j wboee power heaven't dome was w^th atars orersprc^ 

Oh, gidde us flpom ain't fktal roadl 

FroB the depths of the ocean to eartt't vtmoet boend, 
la ravine and vsDey, O Qod. then art foond, 

By aU who would aeek thee aright 
Coold we penetrate earth to its innermost cave. 
Or were moantains on moontaine laid over oor grKr^ 
Were the ocean itself above tie to rave, 

We ooald not be hid from tliy sight 

Thou toaice of all being, of measnrelesa worth. 

At whooe breath yonder ball of effSlgenoe had birth, 

To thee we In snpplianoe cry ! 
The natvens, Father, if flllM with ttiy greee, 
From the throne of bright heaven to attermoet apoeet 
£*ea for ns— a rebellious. Inlquitona raee~ 

Thott gaveet the Savloar to die. 

Oh, Father of worlds—omnipotent Qod I 

Support as, thy creetnrea, who groan 'ncath a load 

Of transgressions entirely onr own. 
When tliy thunders shall o*er this universe boom. 
And awake all who are, or have been, from the tomb, 
May we nrnnber with thoee who in glory ahall bluom 

rtemally round thy high throne. 
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EDWARD AND MACARIA. 

' I OOMI,' said Edward, opening the door of Macaria's 
stadio, * to remind you of the promise you made tbe other 
evening, ^at^ on the first clear night, you would give me 
a lesson on the stars.' 

*I am pleased to be reminded of my promise,' said 
Macarim looking up with a sweet smile from * Flaxman's 
Designo,' one of which — ' Orestes Pursued by the Furies ' 
—she was studying when Edward entered. 

* What^a charming apartment you have for your study ! ' 
t^id Edward, looking round. * I now know how to esti- 
isate the p^vilege which you granted me, vis., permission 
to enter these sacred precincts whenever I felt inclined.' 

'That is a privilege granted to few,' said Macaria; 
' Mt^B devout student I am always willing to aid. It is 
to the voong we look with hope. From the old— enslaved 
bv early impressions, and fettered by prejudices ; devoid 
of coorage, either mental or physioalr-we expect nothing. 
I hate Uved to see the dawn of the spiritual era contend- 
ing with the darkness of the opposite pole ; you may live 
tofAze,i)pon the calmi clear azure of its noon. I would 
williQgjy ai4 you, then, devout as I see you are, in tbe 
derelopment cf your moral nature. The tree grows ao- 
eordiog to its amount of vitality ; but, in order to the due 



snd one of the most important of these is ikvourable en- 
vironment' 

Edward fixed on Macaria his earnest eye, as the light 
of the lamp fell upon her countenance. The features were 
large and handsome, and the eye beaming and powerful ; 
but the prominent characteristic of the face was its emo- 
tioiu. Touching and persuasive as were the tones that 
fell fl-om her lips, the utterance was incomplete without 
the passing emotion of the countenance. This was the 
accompaniment to each revelation, — the light by which 
her dark sayings were to be read. Her ^rm, too, was 
flexible, and her stature tall and commanding ; but her 
nature--deep, pure, and high— evinced itself not in Uiese^ 
but in an emanation of spirit which, powerful^ though in- 
tangible, made tbe * bower she dwelt in as a sainted shrine ; ' 
diffusing around her a holy atmosphere, in which no im- 
pure thought could live. 

* I am glad you came to-night,' said she. < We should 
always begin, at least, with the plain and clear. This 
window,' she added, withdrawing the curtun, ' embraces 
an hour on each side of the meridian ; but as the fresh air 
and the exercise of walking brace and invigorate the frame, 
so do they quicken and euergi::>e tbe mind ; therefore we 
will walk out. Night hath many beauties to the open 
soul besides her stars. 1 spend long hours solitary, alun^ 
in the silent fortresses of nature.' 

* What ! do you, a woman, walk out unattended after 
dark ? ' asked Edward, aston'ished. 

' In the region of jibsolute truth,' replied Macaria, 
* night is but a conic shadow. I have long since broken 
through those conventioualiims that mar and limit the 
nature of woman. That a woman should be modest, re- 
tiring, gentle, I allow ; that she should become imbecile, 
cannot DC pleasing to God or to any right thinking man. 
We have permitted foolish custom to enslave us; and, 
feeble and enervated, we have &llen ft'om our high estate. 
We must return to our lost allegiance; and, abjuring the 
ignis fatuus of custom, walk by the light of the Spirit 
To those who lead the divine life there can be no fear. 
Qod is stronger than all the powers of darkness. 
* So dear to Heaven is saintly diastity, 
Thtit, when a soni is found sincerely so, 
A thonsimd Iiv*rled angels laeqney her. 
Driving &r off each thing of ata and gmU(t ; 
And, in dear dream and solemn vision. 
Tell her of things that no gross enr can hear ; 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
ISegtna to cast a beam on the outer shape, 
The napol luted temple of the mind. 
And turns it. by degrees, to tho 8oul*8 eaaenc^ 
Till all t>e made Immortal* 

Ofl^ have I sat in the far fields, Arom the close of day 
till deep night, watching the changes of earth and sky ; 
have seen the sun descend, amid crowds of veiled sera- 
phim; have listened to the solemn stillness when earth, 
ocean, air, were hushed in silent adoration before the 
flood of glory ; and caught the angel-whisper of the twi- I 
light winds, as it passed through the leafy trees, an- 
nouncing the approach of night They do, indeed, cheat 
themselves of much, who, from a coward fear of custom, 
deny themselves these high and pure delights. They are 
to me the lostral waters that cleanse and heal my being 
from the scars of time.' 

* I have often,' said Edward, ' felt pleasure while walk- 
ing amid fine scenery during moonlight; but I always 
thougbt such pleasure enhanced by communion with a 
friend, whereas you seem to seek communion with nature, 
— to love solitude for what it yields ypu, — nay, to prefer 
it to society.' 

* In solitude the nature deepens, in societpr it broadens,* 
said Macaria; 'therefore the scholar will seek both. 
You are young, Edward, and you must pass over every 
step of the ground. The mysteries are not revealed but 
to the duly initiated. He who would gather the broken 
fhigments of Osiris must pass through many regions.' 

* Now you talk metaphorically,' said Edward ; *■ but I 
ask you a plain question, — Could you, with ^'our large 

I soul and deep insight into being — could you not initiate me, 
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*1 <mn 4o BomMrfatti for yon,' BlMurU replied; <eal- 
t«re mm dft wmck mere. Boi time end trial onljr em 
breek doim the berriin thet eense hath raited aroond 
the seol^ aad give flree entranoe to the light from heaTen.' 
* So Toa always toll me,' said Edwa^ as, giving Ma- 
earia ma arm, thej stepped from the sta^ into the gar- 
den, on their way to a rising ground, from which a view 
of a larger range of sky mi^t be obtained. Bat he be- 
came silent and impressed, as, leaving the enclosures be- 
hind them, they stood npon more open ground, and beheld 
the landscape, domed b^ galaxies of stars. Those of our 
readers who are in the liabit of observing the sky will be 
able to sympathise with our student if thc^ call to remem- 
brance the aspect ct the heavens in the middle of January, 
about nine in the eveniagi In the meridian is tiie brill&snt 
constellation Orion, the daszUng star-dust around i^ con- 
trasting finely with the large stars of the groups; the 
Hyades, lying to the north-west; with the glowing star, 
Aldebaran; and, &rther west still, the Pleiades, * glitter- 
ing like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid; 
while in the sMiith the shining star, Oapella, is flanked on 
the one side by Csstor and Pollux, and on the other bv 
the host of stars forming the constellalaon Perseus ; and, 
lying itlong the western horiaon, Regulus, Procyon, Sirius, 
shine flrom out the deep blue of night. But, b^des these, 
the western dcv was peculiar and beantiiyiL The crescent 
moon hung, like a airy bark, about two degrees above 
the horison ;. near her, the planets Venus and Mars in 
conjunction. Two long irr^lar bars of cloud floated 
beneath titem, their edges silvered by the light of the 
moon — the only cloud in that beautiftil sky,— and the sea 
lay silent below. Tou only became aware of its trembling 
motion by the long streak of glittering sheen with which 
the moon bound like a sone the mighty waters. 

' A very glorious sky I' said liacaria, as if in answer 
to Edwanl's thoughts, fbr no exclamation had esesped 
him. Indeed, he seemed to have forgotten that Blscaria 
was present, for he started when tSe spoke^ and only 
answered, in a low suppressed voicei, * Beautiful ! beautifbl ! ' 
Maoaria, pleased with his devotion, remained silent till 
they had attained the ennnencespolnnofl Tben, pointing 
out to him the different groups^ and naming the larger 
stars, she added, as Edward gusd in admirstien, 'Yes, 
tiiey are indeed beautifbl ! Ireioioe to And even oii# soul, 
that is penetrated with such beauty. Oh> I have wept, 
when, enriched siyself by the holy influences of nature, 
I have BMt parties, coarse^ degraded, deecemfing to fisolish 
rihaklry, in the presenoe of beanty.that should have filled 
them with worship and love ! * 

' Then von admit,' said Edward, < that, among the sons 
of men, there are thoee who are infnrior. I- was led to 
think you were of a different opinion, bv your conversa- 
tion the other evening, when you seemed to me to main- 
tain that all were alike capable of apprechiting bnMuty, if 
placed in circumstances fihvourable to the development 
ofthefiioultkis.' 

'Each peroq)tion,'.Teplied Macaria, 'that Is permitted 
to lie inactive, is an eye, possessing all the powers of sij^t, 
rsmaining untouched. The diamondthat is cut and polished, 
and thereby made capable of reflection and reAraotion, 
and the diamond that is enveloped with rubbish and sand, 
are one and the same in constituent atoms. True educa- 
tion, then, conqiits in removing the obscurations ; but our 
popular teachers content themselves with covering over the 
rubbish, and giving a hit exterior, thereby ad<fing the 
pride of intellect to barriers of the Spirit already too 
great To natures so marred, this bsMity finds no en- 
trance; the surfttces of being are affected, but Uie evei^ 
lasting gates are dosed. With an enlarged and vigorous 
system of edncstion, that would open the windows of the 
soul, vitality would be obtained, and men, growing in wis- 
dom and goodness, would look upon each intellection as a 
step in the advancement of being, each e^Mnrience as an- 
other scripture that he had fulfilled; and, comprehending 
clearly the meaning and mi^esty of existence^ he would 
see that p o ssess i on is nothing, un is alL' 
' I think,' said Edward, • I begin to see into your 



ing. But you said something tiie other ewUug ^ ^ 
ease of the intellect that I did not rightly compishifif 
Befcre I could accept of aught firom a tsaohsr li|pi»it b 
able to accept all ; otherwise, I should have no asswiwi 
that what I believed was not » deception as veUaatai 
rest' 

'Touareyet limited in insighV said Msoarin. 'flflscgi 
Fox, in writing to the I^ady CUypole, has this nooMnUe 
passage : — * Looking down at sin and destractioB^ je asi 
swallowed in it; but looking at the light, which 4iseo?efi 
them, ye will see over them, and < gain the vifltor^'.afti 
thus secure * the first step to pe ac e .' A aqri|»tnr9 4iit^ 
* All manner of sin and blsephemy shall be lbrg|fW| nirte 
men ; but the blasphemy against tLe Holy Qhait sMluft 
be fi>rgiven.' Take care that no $tr(mg mm. ffatnr % 
hmis, and hmd ikm^ But enough of this nt-iwewar. 
From the seed comes fiMTth stem, fi)Bageb and flaws M i-ani 
each of thess must be duly developed belbvs ML m^mm te 
seed again.' 

* Now you return to your parables,' said Edward. ^ Tte 
other ni(^t you talked of esoteric and exoteric tfnshiw 
of minds incapable, throng the smallness of ttisir aalihiy^ 
of peroeivin& in the operations of nature, tlie ^ynhcCo 
lessons that Pivine goodness intended th^ should comep* 
This is all dark to me ; you must speak more dnsrly/ 

'Say rather,' said Macaria, 'that such light is more 
than your mental vision can at present bear. There is no 
p roc e s s in. nature or the material world whieh doas^fot 
suggest a parallel phsnemenon in the world of mind* Am 
power of abstraction, howeverv deoaanda a large ac^psiii«w> 
ance with the ok^eotive (fer the chemist^ yan will allow, 
must know his materials weU ere he attraspi trsn— islii 
tion), bciNw the mind can traee the subtle relations enisl- 
ing between physios and metaphysieB, and extraot ^ 
lessons tfans given in iiysabols. Yet if the soul be Jkapt 
open, light wHl enter. The discovery of moiflo gravity, 
by Arohimedes--of the law of gravitation, by Newton— of 
any of the ■^ysterions secrets of nature— inrelves a ymto r 
disoovsry,— a disoovery that would prove largsljr beae- 
fioial to maiddnd, vis^ that into the open soul uaaor is 
oontinuaUy flowing. 'My book,' savs the brain Saplor^ 
'may well wait a century finr a reader, sfinee Qod vafteA 
ssten thousand years for an observer ! " 



MYTHS OF THE MONTHS. 

APRIL— (C oK T U i ung 
EASTER EVE. 

Eastxe Eva is the dooe of the Saturday faamedisM^ 
preceding the Sunday obeerved in the Romish C^aroii si 
the day of our Saviour's resurrection^ Bastsr is derived 
from a Saxon verb, otUr^ signifyinff to rise. Frsea the 
same root comes the word east, whi<» is ussd to dea%naie 
the point of the horiaon in whidi the sun tiseSb TMs 
period was less a period of festivity tfian of i^igiito s«d 
awe with the general people t it was a time of i ' 



portanee and srave preparation with the e l e igy. Y%e 
people trimmed their tapers and muttered their s^f^ nad 
eredoes as they repaired to the ehureh, wlisre tliej wit* 
nef«ed with trembling the ceremoniee of their deafjf^ it 
was customary in this country, on this eve, •to eMfegirfih 
all fires and lights in the churches, and to TO-flgMft^^tstail 
flame with the sparks struck from a flint A large it* 
was then lighted and blessed by the priest, and tke p sayli 
eagerly sought after the brands Imn this haHawed pOe^ 

supposing that tfaeae efaarred fhggets, when re<" 

would protect them at anytime from ligfatninr of 
effects of any storm. The Psaehsi taper was uett 
and camished with flFaokineeose, in ordwto^ 
sanenty. This magnifloent taper, s taauto n a of ^ 
size, was kept constantly buiwing day «id ndglil^ IritoJ 
mory of Chnsfs triumph over Uie (^oeanCtlta gm %aiid 
helL It is stated that the Pasdwl or Baster«i^»ereftfW 
Abbey Church of Westniinster wws 900 lbs. <welglN«r«li 



year 1 A57; and in the sacristy of Chrtst Ohiord^ i 
bury, wax candles of the following ponde wtte gi tprti f MSt 
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ffliinjto W to were aneSently used — Cerent PatehalU, or Pm- 
MA'mMt, 300 Ite. ; Cerevt ad fonta, or tmper tbat was 
Mnil vedkfo Hie font, 10 IbsL After the consecration of 
M^TM^eM taper, the priest proceeded to hallow the water 
Ittit WAfl to be used for baptismal purposes in the ensuing 
▼ear; tfeat which had on the prerious Blaster Eve been 
wwipitfed, belng^ cask ont as no more fit for this purpose. 
nb'^iUXyimfng of the water was an imposing ceremony, 
fM %i6ki^metA fraternity moving through the passages 
Htf ifeleA of the churches with thehr lighted candles, 
ItaBMS, batttoers, the cAirisme full of sacred oil, Ac, 
bciiM adoft and finely displayed. This prooession moved 
fetHid fbo font nhie* times, Ihoee composing it calling 
ipea'tiie saints and chantmg. At last they drew up round 
Wb eltef«ih UMli, when the pi4est, approaching it, touched 
tfi^ Wifti U fa ree times, repeating some formula ; after which 
^tectlbgttiibed his taper by hnmersion therein, breathing 
tm H Wee Iknes when he took it out sg^n, and then 
~ pouring the contents of his chrisme upon it, which ended 
CCTeoMHiT. The people, beticTing the water thus con- 
^ ' to liaf 



ave reoeived power against derils and dis- 
ffistt^ 'harried it home in vessels, and preserved it as a 
ialisMUi. This was the kst ceremony of Lent. The six 
wtf^tf fiwt was now done, and the people had liberty once 
more to the eating of butcher-meat. 

EASTER DAT. 

Js It ttot worthy of observation, that the customs and 
^•itimes which used to be regarded as grave and serious 
aOdra 1^ oar bearded, donbleted ancestOTs, only now linger 
anmitst «» as chfildisfa amusements and observances ? 
Tbe Jnvs tbat of old were welcomed with » sospeosioB 
from an serious or Industrial employments^-that kings, 
itatesmen, churchmen, roagistmtes, and grey-bearded 
MOStors, eune down from their thrones, alUura, and tri*- 
boiies, to hail with bnilbonery, are now only re^purded by 
«or flfafldren with the fidntest show of observance. It 
nngbt *ot be unprofitable to ask how ftur the common mind 
of ou^asteestors exceeded tiie general cafMcity of our chil- 
dren, and by a comparative v^ ascertain m amount of 
mental pr og r e ss that has been attained by societr gene- 
nUly during the last two centuries. It is certain that the 
taste for pageantry and rude buffoonery is bong displaced 
by a more refined spirit of amusement. The drunken 
revels of the crowd, the cock-fightings and dog-worryings, 
that disthiguibhed the holidays of our rode forefathers, 
have been succeeded by milder and more intellectual fetes 
and reunions. Easter, or, as it is termed in Scotbmd, 
Pace, Sunday has a place in the memory of all living, as 
a d^ of refection upon dyed eggs. On Easter Eve of 
modm times, logwood, rose-pink, scarlet oloth, the dried 
ooatiogi of onions, and every other easily attained dye, is 
SQbje«^ed, in conjunction with diverse eggs, to ardent de- 
oootien, in order to prepare the hitter for the rolling fes- 
tivities of the following dav. This is one of the visible 
«Dd Bttisnal practices of old Eastef still retained ; the 
more abstruse ideas associated with it have no general 
esiaCence now, in Sootkmd at least In priestly Umes it 
was a popular praetiee in these realms to extinguish all 
thellms#nt Easter Sunday, and, having cleared away all 
the ashes from the chimneys, «nd sifept and washed the 
bwift free of all dust and impurities, to bring home rushes 
and spring Aowers, with whidi to strew the floor. This, 
Bays aO' tfid chronicler, was an example to all men and 
weipsQ, that JBSt as th^ bore out from their houses the 
fire and other uncleaa sabstanoes op Easter day, so should 
timy purify thMT souls from all uncleauness. At midnight 
of Caster eve, the people assembled in the diurch to 
n^atioai and those of them who were remarkable for glut- 
tony zepi^md aflsr that servioe to feasts of flesh, custords, 
ena, radishse, sseams, cheese, and other dainties. Some 
of tJieni ^ict>«|ght the first oiferii^ of their dejeunert to be 
^>kn»i. hytJ^ priest. Mendicant friars levied heavy con- 
tiihiitiena upon the people at this time ; and many of the 
svponilitiSusoonfltied themselves to the eating of radishes, 
^Ofdsrto &rtfi(yjthom against quartan-ague and dieeaees 
ofaM^silamatiiiBu 



In an countries, and from the remotest ant^uity; there 
have been observances similar to those which o«r yomi)^ 
people still perpetuate amongst us whh their dyed ^pos. 
Amongst the Egyptians, an egg was venerated as we 
sacred type of what humanity was alter the renovation of 
the deluge. The Jews conceived it to be a symbol of their 
own circumstances before they came forth from the land m 
bondage, and representative also of a bird called adg, which 
the rabbins had extolled to a wonderfhl degree. On the 
table spedally dedicated to the support of the Fasdiai 
hunb, at the feast Of the Passover, a hard-boiled e^ was 
placed by the Jewish women ; and the early Chnsthma 
looked upon it as typical of the resnrreotioa. PersianB, 
Romans, Turks, Greeks^ Oanls, and Sat o ns, all tnoor|x>- 
rated the egg wHh their superstitftoos obesrvances. Plmy 
says that the young Romans used to paint eggs red, and 
amuse themselves with them ; red seems to have been the 
general colour imparted to them hi ssceeeding times. In 
the sixth sadre of Juvenal, and in one of uie books of 
Ovid, we find eggs spedfled as amongst the paraphernalia 
erf the ancient Roman cenmonies and offeringB. Ovkl 
paints an old woman offering eggs as expiatioo for her 
faults. Juvenal refers to the custom of offering a hundred 
eggs at the autumnal equinox, in order to propitii^^ the 
destructive winds of that season. In a Latin work called 
*■ Oriental Sports,' published in 1694, we are informed that, 
at Easter and for^ davs subsequently, the vounger sons 
of the Christians of Mesopotamia purchased hard-boiled 
eggs, whi^ they regarded aa emblematical of the resnr* 
rection of Christ, and i^hich they daubed witli red paint, 
in memory of the blood shed by him for sin. This 
festal occasion was ak>o in the Turkish calendar denomi- 
nated KizU YmmMrda, and with the Persians it was called 
Beida Surch. In the market-places of the East, hard- 
boiled eggs were sold, and those who nnrchased them and 
look part in the sports, ran about, seeking for combatants 
to QOBtest with them the hardness of their nhells. The 
eggs wees smashed against each other, and the broken ens 
was forfeited to the vktor. Amongst the Roman CatbolMia» 
eggs are forbidden food during Lent ; and as the dispensa- 
tion to eat them cOmesat Easter, afeast is made of them. 
The RassisM of the Greek Chnreh dye their eggs at 
Easter of a red colour with Bnudl wood, atid each perseti 
offers one upon that day to the parish priest, who biesses 
these which they retain. During the continuance of the 
Easter holidays, each person carries about with him or 
her an egg, and on meeting with friends they sahito each 
other, formaHy allude to t& resurrection of the Saviour, 
and then exchange their eggs. In the north of England!, 
as at present in Scotland, eggs ar^ boiled hard, dyed, gilt 
with gold leaf, and presented to ctiildren, who k»U them Ih 
the fields. In Scotbmd the praetice is discountenaaoed' 
upon the Lord's day, but the children in some parts haver 
a half-holiday from school, on Monday, to indulge in their 
innocent game of Pace eggs. 

On Easter Sunday, a practice at one time pevailed In 
some parts of Yorkshire, amongst the rural swains, of 
olandMtinely possessing tbeinselves of the maidens* shoe* 
buckles, and making off with them. On Monday tha 
young women made reprisals of both the shoes and bucklea 
of the young men, and the redemption of these was pur-* 
chased by small sums, which, being dubbed, formed a forw 
feit fund, from which the price of a ea)ie, called tansay 
cake, was disbursed, and from which a fiddler waa paid, 
for his services at the dance, which took place on thcr 
Wednesday following. 

Easter, which was the finish of six week? of pretended: 
austerity, being dosed, there opened up to the people a 
course of sports and revellings called th^ Easter hdMlays, 
of which we are duly notified by the suspiansioB of psr&u 
roentary buidness at that season. The princopal game in 
practice at that period was that of hand-ball, the antiquity 
of which is uncertain, and the siffnifloatiQn of which is 
merdy conjectural. One game, which we hope was not a 
rery serious one, and which, from the redprocity of vie* 
tory, we are inclined to believe was not so, was that of . 
fistieufls between husband and wife. On Eaater Taeaday 
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the * weaker vessel ' rose up againiii the man, whom she had 

}>romi8ed to love and obc^, and did beat him ; and on the 
bllowmg day he, becoming mighty in wrath and htrength. 
did teach her by the weight of his arm that he was indeed 
the head of his household. Sports on the water; foot- 
puses, in which men and maidens contended with ehdn 
other for the prize of a tansay cake ; tilting at the quin- 
tain ; hunting, and various other games, were indulged in 
at Easter, yith ail the jnyousneas and hilarity of people 
.released from a hateful recitraint. The sobriety of a gene- 
ral moral eonseienee was nowhere visible at that time of 
high junketting ; ail the allusions and demonstrations of 
the acts and thoughts of the people were sensual, and 
shadowed forth a nation still only a few steps from bar- 
barism. 

There was a curious practice retained in the north of 
England not long &go, and probably it is still so in some 
parts, called * lifting,' or * heaving,' on Easter holidays. 
I( was originally pei;formed by liflin^ an individual hori- 
sontally by the arms and feet This, done three times, 
referred it is said, to the resurrection of Christ. In tliis 
way the men used to lift the women on Easter Monday, 
and the women returned the compliment on Tuesday. 
Edward Longshanks, it is recorded, was hfted one morn- 
ing frdm his bed by a party of Udiea, so tliat the practice 
must, in his day, have prevailed among all classes. 
* Heaving,* which seems to Have succeeded the somewhat 
indelicate ceremony of *" lifting,' was performed, according 
to the ' Public Advertiser* of 13th April, 1787, in the fol- 
kwing mode—* On the first dav, a party of men go with a 
chair into every house to which they can get admission, 
force every female to be seated in their vehicle, and lift 
her up three times, with loud huzzas. For this they elaim 
the reward of a chaste salute, which those who are too coy 
to submit to may get exempted from by a fine of one shil- 
ling, and receive a written testimony, which secnres them 
(rem a repetition of the ceremony for that day..' 

HOKE DAT. 
This festival day, long ago ibrgotten as such b^ the 
▼olgar, was peculiar to ^gland. Both the institution of 
the day and the derivation of the term have been subjeoCa 
of mueh discussion, which is strong presumptive evidence 
that nothing certain is known on t£e aubiect. Of all the 
theories which have been propounded, however, that of 
th^ holiday having been denved from the death dF Uardi- 
oanute, a Danish king reigning in England, when the 
Saxona were freed from the yoke of tneir oppressors, 
seems the m«re consistent. It appears that the Dane 
died while attending a wedding, and on this account the 
women bear sway on Uoke day. It was generally ob- 
served on the Tuesday of the teeond week after Easter, 
but even the precise di^ of its celebration was uncer- 
tain. It was customary to gatlier money^ at this festival, 
which was said to be applied to the refiir of the parish 
churehe^ 

ST OEORGTS DAT (2Sd). 
The history of St George, the patron samt of England, 
is involved in profound mvsteiy. He is said to have ap- 
peared roiracuk>usly at the bead of a numerous army 
clothed in white, with a red cross for their banner, and to 
have pot the Saracens to flight at the celebrated siege of 
Antioch, during the first crussde in Palestine. People of 
fashion used to appear in blue coats on St George's^ day. 
Formerly the day was observed with much enthusiasm. 
From the accounts of the churchwardens, it would appear 
that considerable expense was incurred in making and 
decorating the figure of St George. And a belief still 
exists in FinUno, that whoever produces a disturbance 
on St George*s day is in danper ever after of perishing 
in a storm and tempest, or suffering otherwise from their 
effects. 

ST MARK*8 DAT (SStS). 
In the observance of this day, which was held as a fkst 
in the Catholic Church, in imitation of the sober and ab- 



stinent St Mark*8 followers, who founded the first Chh»- 
tian church at Alexandria, it was usual to implore blee*- 
ings upon the corn. It waa held unlucky in many placet 
to work on St Mark*s day. In London, in 1589, we 8re 
informed, an ' ale-wife,* who continued to brew on that 
day, was burnt out of her house, the vent havi^ taken 
fire, and it being impossible to extin^ish the flames. la 
Wales, too, no farmer would hold lus t am on St Mark's 
day, from a belief that he who did so would lose an oi. 
This idea arose from a person having lost one of his oxea 
who was guilty of ihU breach of idleness. 



TEUl WISDOM 18 CONCtLIATOBT. 

It sebmeth to me that whoever applies himself to the 
stu^y of wisdom, in hopes of becoming, one day, capable 
of directing his fellow-citixens, will not indulge, bnt rather 
take pains to subdue, whateter he finds in his temper 
of turbulent and impetuous, knowing tliat enmity and 
danger are the attendants on foroe, wmie the path Jf per- 
suasion is all security and goodwill ; for they who are com- 
pelled, hate whoever compels them, supposing they hare 
been injured; whereas we conciliate the Mections of 
those we gain by persuasion ; while they conaider it as a 
kindness to be applied to in such a manner. Therefore 
it is only for those to employ foroe, who possess strength 
without judgment ; but the well-advised will have recourse 
to other means. Besides, be who pretends to «arry his 
point by force, hath need of many associates ; but the 
man who can persuade, knows that he is himself sufficient 
for tlie purpose ; neither can such a ene be supposed for- 
ward to shed blood; for, who is there would cboese to 
destroy a feilow-citisen, rather than make a friend of him 
by mildness and persuasion ? — 71en(jj)h<m, 

THE KTK of C0F9a*KCR 

That the eye, of conseieuce may be always quick and 
lively, let constant use be sure to keep it constant^ ofsa, 
and thereby ready and prepared to admit and let in those 
heavenly beams which are always streaming forth from 
God upon mmds fitted to receive them. And to this 
purpose let a man fly from everything which msjr leave 
either a foulness or a bias upon it $ let him dread even 
gross act of sin ; for one great stab may as certainly and 
speedily destroy life as forty lesser wounds^ Lei him 
carry a jealous c^e over every growing habit of sin ; kt 
him keep aloof from all commerce and felbwahip with 
any vicious and base affection, especially from aU sensu- 
ality ; let him keep hitiiself untouched with the h^ish, 
unhallowed heats of lust, and the noisome steams and ex- 
halations of intemperance ; let him bear himself above 
that sordid and low thing, that utter oontradiotioii te all 
greatness of mind— covetousaees ; let him disenskve bin- 
self from the pelf of the worid, frpm that * wicked leva of 
acquisition.' Lastly, let him leani so to look iqMia As 
honours, the ponip, and gieatness of the world, as to Wi 
through them. Fools mdeed are apt to be blown «p 1^ 
them, and to sacrifice all for them { sometimes ventvikic 
their heads only to get a feather in their caps.— SmS* 
Sermont, 

voBUO opuficm. 

This public opinion of the oSviHsed world may be sQeoe- 
ed bv military power, but it cannot be conquered. It li 
ehistic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weapoBt of 
ordinanr power. It follows the conoueror back totWTa7 
scene of his ovations ; it calls upon him to take notioethst 
Europe, thoucb silent, is yet indignant ; it shows Un that 
the sceptre of his victorv is a bsjrren sceptre, that H dttfl 
confer neither joy nor honour, but shall moulder to 4rj 
ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exulttiio^ ft 
pierces his ear with the cry of injured justice ; it deoovtioN 
against him the indignation of an enlightened and ehSIM 
age; it turns to bitterness tbe cup of his r^<nciiig»^ 
wounds him with the sting which belongs to the oqm 
ness of having outraged the opinion of aaaaklnd.— J 
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KOTES OF A TJUr TSARS' REKDBNCB IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES .• 

Thk diaooverj of the loog-coiyeotoied Terra AnttnUis, 
like OMBj Mber important diaooTeffiet, is » subject of oen- 
tention AmoDg writers of differeot natiooi. Oar Au8tf»- 
litn hifttftriiTiii— WflntTTffrth, Laoft Braim, and other^*- 
aoanimoualj award the honour to the SpaoLth naTigator, 
De Quiroa, who^ tbej ialbrm ua, landed there in 1609. 
This, however, ia onlj an example of the taoili^ with 
which errors, onoe adopted, majr beoome stereet/ped 
through the want of indostry in snbeeqoent writers. De 
Qoiroe reached his Terra Aostralis, not in 1609, bat in 
1606 ; and the place ef his landing was not in the iidaads 
of New Holland or AostraUa, bat in the largest of the 
groapk called the Qreat Oydadee by BeogainTiile, and by 
Cook the New Hebrides. Thera can be no doubt, how- 
efer^ that De Torrss, who aeooB>panied De Qoiroe during 
part of has v«yafle, and who was the first to pass thestraila 
BOW called by his Bame, saw some part of the Australian 
coast daring that passage. Different portions of the coast 
were soon after this lisited by a suneession of Dutch n«ri- 
gatori^ who gave the islaad the nane ef New Holland, 
whioh it has since borne, bol which is now gradu^ly giv- 
iag place to the more euphoiMons and appropriate name 
of Aaatralik 

The ftrai EngliahoMUi who is known to have landed in 
AutraGa was William Dampier, who haa left us a graphic 
deaoripdon of the western coaet» which he visited in I088, 
and was afterwards commissioned by King William HI. 
to Qsdsrtake a mere aeourato eiaminatien of i% which he 
effaoted aocordmgly. The eastern eoast was disoorered 
bjr Coek in 1770, and was Tisited by a series ef French 
Hid English naTigators from that date till 1788^ the era 
of the feandation of the British oology. 

Australia, it is well known, has no aatiquitMSi The 
ftbongHMl ^bee found on its shores have no history, and 
bat Tsry few traditioDs on which ai^ depeadeaee can be 
plsflsd. They ream their wilds in a stale d fethci nu- 
dity, and have do dwellings mora swbstaiitial than these 
ooDstraeled d the branches and bark of trees, la their 
Dstural state each tribe has a well-defined UmH ef terri- 
tory, beyond which its members may not hant or fish with 
iaponi^. They have also a rariety of laws for the go?ern- 
meotof ihmr ioternal and external ralationa, the infraction 
of which leads to namereus wara and ait>itrary puui^h- 
mmto; but it cannot be said that they are marked by 
gnat ermtl^y or lindiotiTenees. They are not generally 
«anihal% alUioagh undoubted inatanoes have been dis- 
oofered aaM>ng8t ihem. In ferm and featura they approach 
Msiest ta the Mah^y race, but with distineti?e differences. 
The whole race from Cape York to Spencer's Qulf speak 
» lingnsgp the same in some of tha mora «Mnmcn words, 
uA similar throughout in its consimotion, bat dirided 
iato numherlees (Balects, many of whioh differ so fiu* as to 
Biake one triba qnite uuntelligible to another. Thera Is a 
aular degree of eoiDddeooe as well as difference in th^ 
HMM w s and eusloma. Their weapons are uaiTsrtally 
the speaf^ thB club, aivi the welMtnown ssByeirottlar wea^ 



* At dM prewht Hme, when oo Dminr are turning their attention 
tit lpaUua . sod aaeanpantivaljr mde la jrat known oTthla mote 
M hi|My latareatiag ponton of oor ooloolal emptroi wa are hapff 
h> h«n» U fai our power to glTe. In a oondae f6r~ ' 



, glTO. In a oondae form, a correct ontUoe of 

tbijait Uitory and prtaent atate, together wltli an estimate of the 
ntmmt sad ficnura proapeeta, of tha colony of New Sontli Walea. 
Vhaa vetBd writara In thla oonntry placing tbe city ef Sydney la 
■oath AvtralU or In Van Diemen't Land, and otheia graTely pro- 
pilBg Om eitHl>Ushment of a penal settlement at Goat Itfand, which 
■ ■haatCbaalaeoramodarate>alfledgarde&, It may well be taken fisr 
mtidliialtlMmastUl abundant room fbr IntemMUton raspaettng 
nil CMtro of aonttum clTiliaatlon. For the accompaBylng blatorlcal 
iutAof Hew SiMitb Walea; we are Indebted to a gentleman who ro- 
Msdfor more than feen rean la the eolcoy. The statlatlca] fiicts here 
|l*n hsfa baeo eompOad trmn tbm moSl anChentle aonrcea. and In a 
neneOogartlole tha praaent state of the colony will be folly exhl- 
wted. The opiniona given may be relied on as the unbUased convlo- 
tloas of so Intelligent obaerrer^ who baa bad ample opportimltleB at 
•nMac at coneat eoadoaooa ' Ebc 
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pen called, on the south-eastern coast, the boomerang. 
They hara undonbiedly some kind of religious mysteries, 
but these ara only known to the initiated, and ara per* 
formed with the most guarded seoreoy. The great bulk 
ef the tribes seem to have no idea of thdr signification. 
All, howerer, beHera in a superior Power of some sort ; 
in the IssmortaHty of the aoul, and in the appearance of 
ghosts and ether supernatural objects ; and th^ all prao- 
tise certain superstitions. In the extreme northern and 
southera parts of the island they practise oircumdjion ; in 
other plaoes they amputate the IHtle finger of the wooiea, 
and extract a front tooth of the men; but if any supersti- 
tion was originally connected wHh these oeramonies, no 
trace of it now appean to exist 

Several attempts have been made by missionaries of 
various denominations to cirilise them, bat without the 
least success, although several have shown great aptitude 
at learning to read and write, and have for a time adopted 
the habits of oirilisation, the luxuries of which they exhibit 
no inos^wcity of eoyoying. From the ftilure of all past 
effsrta, and the rapid decrease of their numbers, some ara 
ineKned to suppose that there is now but little probability 
that the Australian race will ever take its rank among 
eirillsed men. At the same time, it must be rememl;>ered 
that the means applied, by the welUneaoing and sealoua 
mifwionaries alluctod to, for thdrimprovement, were in all 
oases inadeqoate to the end ; and the prevailing idea, that 
the natives ara deficient in faktelleotual capacity, remains 
yet to be proved. There is no means of ascertaining their 
numbor with any approach to aoouraqy; it must still 
amount to many thousands, but they are rapidly dis- 
appearing before the maieh of civilisation. 

Such is a brief desoriptk>B of the race of men who alone 
held dominion on that large island, when, in consequence 
of the defoction of the American colonies and the favour- 
able aecount given by Sir Joseph Banks of the eastern 
ooast» which he had visited with Captain Cook in 1770, 
the British Oovemmeat, in 1786, came to the determina- 
tion dT founding thereon a p^nal colony. The oommimd 
of the expeditioB, which sailed in the following year, and 
the government of the colony, wera confen^ on Captain 
Arthur Phillip of the Boyal Navy, who, alter a tedious 
passage of upwards of eight montlis, landed with his colony 
of bondsmen in January, 1788, at Botany B:it ; but having, 
a few di^ after, discovered, a few miles to the northward, 
the magnifioent harbour of Port Jackson (undoubtedly 
one of the finest in the worid), he at onoe removed thither, 
and laid the foundation of the foar city of Sydney, whioh I 
belfove is yet destined to rival the great seats of commerce 
ia ancient and modern times. The entira population of 
the setdemeot when first landed amounted to 10^^; and 
the Uve stock of this futura pastoral oolony amounted to 
1 bull, 4 cows, 1 bull oaU; 1 stalUoa, 3 maree» and 3 colts. 
Tet» in little mora than idx^ yeara from the period when 
nothhig but a barren shore, peopled by a savage race, 
praaented itself to the small band ef exiles Arom the shores 
of thenr nati:ve land, and at a distance of many thou- 
sands of nules, has arwen, m by magie, a city numbering 
50»000 inhabitaolB^ whera every luxury may be procured 
at as reasonable a rate as in any part of the glohe^ ite 
harbour whitened with the sails of commerce, and its 
inhabitants partaking all the energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
raoe. 

Ooorts of civil and criminal judioatnra wera immediatelT 
appointed. The ktter was speedily called into requi- 
sitiea, ibr, besides the civil atid military establishments, 
tliera were no free persons to appoint over the convicts; 
who, many of them, wera no senner landed than they 
abandoned themselves to drunkeraess^ thieving, and every 
sort of crime. To such an extent did they give themsrives 
to thmr hattttual vices, that a criminal court was summoned 
twice within ^ second month (February), and, besides 
variows minor punishments, six individaals wera seBitenoed 
to be hanged, one of whom suffered. Collisions ^80 took 
place between the eonviots and the natives, which the 
govemer used every means to rapress, but with little 
effect. ^'^'^'^^"^ '-' " ■■^- ^ ^ 
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The greatest evii with which QoTernor Phillip had to 
contend was the want of proper persons to appoint as 
OTerseers. These were selected from among the convicts 
themselves, and not only fitiled in conseqnenoe to com- 
mand their respect, but were very often deeply implicated 
in the crimes they were appointed to repress. Nor was 
the conduct of the military much better than that of the 
convicts; a conspiracy existed amongst them to rob the 
provision store, and which was carried on for eight months 
before it was discovered. With such materials only at his 
command, the prospects of the fbunder of New South Wales 
most have been very discouraging. To these evils were 
soon added a scarcity of provisions, which, owing to the 
irregularity of the arrivus from England, recurred at 
intervals during several of the eariy years of the colony. 
Yet Governor Phillip was superior to all difficulties. He 
held out offers of reward to the well-behaved ; inflicted 
severe and prompt punishment on the incorrigible; he 
despatched vessels to the Gape of Good Hope and India for 
supplies of provisions; founded the then agricultural 
settlement of Parramatta to aid the supply fWmi abroad; 
and wrote despatches to the home government urging on 
them the necessity of sending out a bodv of free colonists 
to undertake the charge, and profit by Uie labours, of the 
convicts — a scheme which was afterwards developed in 
the assignment system with but indifferent success. Small 
grants of land were made to retired marines, and to con- 
ricts as soon as the period of their sentences expired ; a 
few of these were cultivated with industry, while others 
were neglected, and afterwards bartered away for rum and 
other luxuries. A similar result followed a distribution 
of ewes and goats for breeding, which the governor made 
among the settlers, most of which were sold by them to 
the officers of the settlement 

(Governor Phillip resigned his charfle in the end of 
1792; and the administration devolved on lieutenant- 
Governor Major Francis Grosi, of the New South Wales 
corps, a regiment that had been recently embodied for 
the service of the colony. This gentleman immediately 
abolished the civil courts, and placed the colony under 
martial law. In the following year a number of ftree 
emigrants were sent to the colony at the expense of govem- 
ment> to whom grants of land were made, convicts as- 
signed, and provisions allowed for two years ttom the 
public store. A scarcity in the latter again occurred, 
which was increased by the continued depredations of the 
convicts and the military. Several attempts were made 
by parties of the former to escape ttom the colony with 
various success. By this time considerable progress had 
been made in public buildings at Sydney, and a tempo- 
raiT church was opened for divine serrioe in August, 1798, 
under the pastoral charge of the Rev. BIr Johnson, Epis- 
copalian clergyman. Rum was at this time the circulating 
medium of the colonv, contracts being made for so many 
gallons of that article. The price of building a boat, for 
example, was six gallons. The demand for spirits appears 
to have been unlimited; drunkenness, gambling, and 
violence, were universal ; some even of the civil and mili> 
tary officers (according to the statement of the late ho- 
noured Rev. Samuel Marosdcn, and coadjutor with the 
Rev. Mr Johnson) vied with the convicts themsdves in 
vice and liooitiousness. 

Lieutenant-Governor Grosi was succeeded, in 1794, by 
Captain William Paterson, of the New South Wales corps; 
who, in September in the following year, gave place to 
the second govemoivchief. Captain Hunter. A fow more 
firee settlers arrived about the same time^ and a small 
printing press was now for the first time called into opera- 
tion in printing the general standing orders for the public 
information. A theatre was opened in 1 796, and the price 
of adndnion to the gallery was frequently paid, like all 
other demands, in tpkitt — to supply the universal demand 
for which several stills were now at work, as the supply 
flrom without was limited by the regulations of government. 
By this time the population had increased to 3949 souls, 
exohisive of 889 that had been sent to Norfolk Island, 
a penal settlement dependent on the colony of New Sonth 



Wales. It was during the year 1797 that the iint ahcep 
of the merino breed were hitrodueed into the ookMiy by 
Captain Kent of the Royal Navy, on the saggemtkm ^ 
Captain John Blacarthur, of the New South Wales oofpi, 
who became a sharer in the speculation, and was tlie ofily 
one that persevered in continuing the breed, with iBBMBs* 
advantage in the &id both to himself and the cokni j. Gob- 
siderable additions were made to the aU)ck of eatlie m 
1798. 

The state of crime increased in a dovible ratio is spMp 
of the manv efforts made by the governor to icpuj s a k. 
Indeed the history of Governor Hunter's sway ( wUeb ob&- 
tinned till Cctober, 1800) is little else bat a ealAlogae if 
murders, arsons, robberies, and executions. The c hius t 
at Sydney and the jail at Parramatta were bumA to the 
ground, robberies were of daily occurrence, and ooIfiriMi 
between the convicts and the aboriginal popnlatioii fnses 
sant. The exertions of the governor to put a stop lo tiMse 
crimes were often paralysed by tiie civil and tnifitary 
officers of the colony, who at this period seem to haTs bes 
for the most part extremely iU-chosea and disqualified Ar 
snoh a service. 

Captain Hunter was succeeded in tiie g ov era meal of the 
colony by Captain Philip Groley King, a jrantleiBaB wfa* 
had accompanied Governor PhuUp in IISS, QofesBor 
King entoM upon his duties by issuing a great nq s riwt 
of minute regulations for the represdon of crime and the 
removal of abuses ; but corrupoon pervaded e i e r y raak 
ftx>m the captain to the convict, and someof the gu ve ino rt 
well-meant efforts seemed rather to augment than dlniiii \k 
theeriL 

The work of colonisation in other respeots advanced. 
Coal mines were discovered; we now find the whale 
fishery commenced on the coast ; blankets were beginniag 
to be manirfhetured of colonial wool ; and Haen was made 
of Norfolk Island flax. The species of eedar now in aai- 
versal use in the colony was discovered in 1801, aad aki 
the mimosa, so valuable for its bark. The first rcgnlar 
newspaper was establiahed in 1803. 

In the year 1804 the valuable ristw colony of Tsa 
Diemen's Land was founded by Lieutenaat-Ookoel OolfiH^ 
who had been pretioualy Judge-Advocate of New Sooth 
Wales, and its first and best historian. In the sane yesr 
an insurrection took place among the oonviots, wfaaeh M 
to an engagement between them and the mititaiy atsr 
Parramatta, in which sixteen of tlie fimner were killed j 
twelve wounded, and thirty were made priaoaera The 
leaders were aftwwards tried and exeouted. In 1807. 
Captain King resigned his government, leaving the nonl' 
and social state of the colony (after the most unwearied,^ 
but often ill-judged, exertions to improve it) in a some- 
what worse state, if it were possible, than that in windtt 
he found it 

His successor was Captain William BKgh, oelehfitri 
for his wonderftil adventures after the mutiny of the ersv _ 
of the Bounty, and for his survey of Torres Straits. Bbl 
first efforts were directed to the encouragement cf agri- 
culture and the suppression of distillation. A o on syii a o y 
was soon set on foot by some Irish convicts to murder hli^ ' 
which was discovered throuj^ the remorse of two of tk 
conspirators before it had arrived at raatority. He vu 
less successftil in defeating the opposition of the ftee colo- 
nists. Attempts made by the governor to resume sertdi* 
allotments held illegally by certain influfntial pemasii^ 
Sydney— to protect the country settlers tnaa e xto Hfa M r 
practised on them by the dealers in Sydney— aad to er»-| 
dicate the practice of private distillatioii» in which 
of rank were beginning to engage— gave rise to a 
consphraqy, the leader of whi^ was Mr John Mat 
now retired flrom the army ; and this CMtion being a 



consphraqy, the leader of whi^ was Mr John Maearthnr, | 
now retired flrom the army ; and this CMtion being ssp ' 
ported by the New South Wales corps (cf which Mr 



Macarthur had been paymaster), proceeded to deptm tk 
governor and to ii|Btal the mijor of the regiment (Joha- 
ston) in his place ; BCr Biacarthur acting as colonial h> 
cretary, and Captain Abbott (the importer of oatof tbe 
illicit stills) as Judge-advocate. 
Migor Johnston was superseded by Cokmel Vhma, 
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vho armed on the SOth July, 1808, on his way to Norfolk 
Island, c^ which be had the appointment of lieutenant- 
p>?emor; and he, in his torn, gave place to Colonel 
Pftteraon, in January, 1809, Governor Bligh being still 
E^ in arrest 

In Deoember, Colond Macquarie arrived with the ap- 
pointment of govemor-ln-ohleil^ and his first act, before 
entering upon o&ee, was to declare null and void all the 
acts of the usurped goTemment. Biajor Johnston was 
Bent to England, tried, and cashiered ; and the New South 
Wales corps was relteved by the 78d regiment 

Governor Maoquarie commenced his career by abolish- 
ing the maadmum prices, and other restrictions upon trade, 
Ihat had been persevered in by his predecessors, and by 
prohibiting the unmilitary and low occupations hitherto 
pnotissd by the military officers. His rule was distin- 
guished by an encouragement of every speeies of industry, 
sad by the most inde&tigable exertions to improve the 
paUic and domestic architecture of the colony. But he 
Boon fbll into errors as great as any he had been, sent to 
remedy, having, within a few months after landing, granted 
a monopoly in the importation of spirits to three gentle- 
men, on condition of their engaging to build a poblk hos- 
pitaL He also wrote a despatch to the secretary of state^ 
reoomoMnding that as many male, and as few female, con* 
Tiets as possible, should be sent to the colony ; an error 
from which the colony even yet partial^ suifers. He like- 
wise adopted a principle which was a new one to the colony, 
Til., that persevering good conduct on the part of convicts 
would restore them to the rank which they had forf^ted, 
after a sufficient trial. This principle, undoubtedly jus^ 
if &irly carried out, became somewhat questionable in the 
fliode of its operation, when one of the first persons raised 
to the magi^raey reached that dignity through the grades 
€f a labourer in an ironed gang, a fumerr an illicit dis- 
tiller; and a constable^ and whose character in other re- 
speets was far from being unquestionable. Nor were many 
of his other appointments free from such objections. It 
was the avowed opinion of the governor, that every man 
in New South Wales either had been or ought to have been 
tnnsported thither ; but whatever ground may have ezLsted 
for saoh an opinion in the character of the firee colonists of 
that day, it was oertainly an unwise one to proclaim or 
Mt upon, as the governor was soon made to feel by the 
fleterinined opposition which speedily arose on the part of 
the free popiuation, and which embittered tiie whole of his 
otherwise active and most useful administration. 

The opposition broke into open hostility about the year 
1817, when the governor attempted to introduce Mr Red- 
fern, one of the emancipist magistrates, into private so- 
ciety, at Qov^mment House; and the matter at length 
reached sudi a height that the home government deemed 
it necessary to de^>atch a commissioner to inquire into 
the state of the admmistration of the colony. The person 
aitrosted with this duty was J. T. Bigge, Esq., who ar- 
nved m the oolony in 1819, and remained thcorein about 
ei^Ueen months. On his return to Enghind, he presented 
to Lord Bathurst a series of reports, in which he expressed 
his total disapproval of Qovemor Maoquarie's conduct 
with req)eot to the emancipists. He condemned the prao- 
tioe of emplo^g the convicts in the oonstruotion of roads 
vaA public buildings, and proposed that large grants of 
land should be made to immigrant settlers, and that the 
oonviots hitherto employed on public works should be as- 
signed to thems recommendations which were but too 
readily adopted, and the results of which were most mis- 
chievDQS in every point of view. He also proposed a series 
of ohaiiges in the administration of justice^ which, if they 
placed the legal institutions on a more respectable footing 
than they had hitherto been, added also greatly to the ex- 
pense of justice in the colony. The population of the colony 
in 1820 amounted to 23,089, of whom only 1807 had come 
fre^ tfid 1495 had been bom in the colony. 

In Beoefflber, 1821, Governor Macquarie resigned his 
charge mto the hands of M^or-General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, who ruled during four years, endeavouring to 
hold Uie balance feirly and equally between the hostile 



parties who had divided the oolony during the govern- 
ment of his predecessor, without, however, f\illy satis- 
fying the absurd pretensions of either. About this time 
a considerable number of firee immigrant settlers arrived, 
who received grants of land, varying from 2000 to 600 
acres, and to whom were assigned convict servants in pro- 
portion. 

One of Sir Thomas Brisbane's most popular acts was the 
establishment of freedom of the press. A le^lative coun- 
cil was also, during his administration, established by royal 
authority, consisting of persons not more than seven, nor 
less than five years resident in the colony, with power to 
make laws for its government, the members being appointed 
' by the crown. Some of the finest districts in Uie interior 
were discovered by means of public and private enterprise 
about the same time, among which may be mentioned the 
fine district of the Morumbidgeje to the southwards, and 
the still more important district watered by the river 
Brisbane, at Moreton Bay, to the northwards. Trial by 
jury was established in the court of quarter sessions ; a 
second newspaper was established, altogether unconnected 
with the govwnment; and the Australian Agricultuiil 
Company was instituted by royal charter. 

Governor Brisbane was succeeded, in Deoember, 1826, 
by Lieutenant-General Ralph Darling— a name long held 
in honour by one portion of the colonists, and in dislike by 
the rest, on account of his lavish alienation of the public 
lands on the one hand, and of his harshness to the prison 
population on the other. 

The success i^ich had attended the breeding of sheep 
and cattle by Mr Maoarthur and a few others, and the re- 
cent estabUshment of the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, gave rise about this time to a mania for purchasing 
stock, which in the' first instance enriched the sellers, but, 
having been succeeded by one of those periodical droughts 
to which the oolony is sidbject, ruined nearly all the pur- 
chasers. 

The latter period of Governor Darling's administration 
was embitterod by newspaper libels and prosecutions, 
arising out of his alleged harshness to the convicts and 
emancipists, and his open patronage of tiie class who 
wished to exclude the latter firam all participation in public 
affairs. These proceedings hav^ however, ceased to possess 
any interest, even in the colony itself a new state of society 
having thrown, both the old contending faetions into the 
shade. It is sufficient to say, that if Governor Macquarie 
erred in his patronage of the emancipists, there can be no 
doubt in any impartial mind that the opposite proceedings 
of General Darling were as uiyust, and quite as impolitic 
In 1828, the legislative council was extended flrom seven 
to fifteen members. 

Governor Darlhag was succeeded, in 1881, by Major- 
General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. ViMii the commence- 
ment c^ his administration, a better era of colonial history 
begins to dawn. The system of granting immense tracts 
of waste lands to private indiridnals, which had generated 
a system of patronage, jobbery, and corruption, was now 
put an end to. All crown lands were directed to be sold 
by auction at an upset minimum price. The governor re- 
nounoed all connection with the colonial press, one portion 
of which had been hitherto the paid organ of tiie governor 
ibr the time being. The punishments, often very cruel, 
awarded to assigned servants by the benches of magis- 
trates, were inquired into and regulated ; firee immigra- 
tion was encouroged; and the passages of immigrants of 
the labouring class paid fh)m the proceeds of the land 
sales. An attempt was made to improve the means ef 
public education, then in the lowest possible state in the 
oolony ; a church building and endowment act was passed, 
in which all Christian sects were placed on a footing of 
equality, as respects the distribution of the public funds; 
a more equitable system of assigning convict servants was 
introduced (without success, indeed, because the assign- 
ment system itself was radically bad) ; and emancipists, 
who had hitherto been excluded from serving on criminal 
juries, were declared eligible, if possessed of a certain pro- 
perty qualification. The governor endeavoured, by these 
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tnd by o%het measufw (unon^ whudi an ansaooeedftil ea- 
dea?our to create muniaipal iiuititatroiis may be meiitiokied)^ 
to pa^e the way for a representatiTe goTemmenl, which 
the rapid iDcrease of the nree population, and the not len 
remarkable increase in the commerce of the eolony, ren- 
dered necessary to its wellbeing. 

Some of Sir Richard Bonrke's measures, like those of 
his predecessors, were thwarted by the &ctionB that divided 
the population. The leaders of each of these Ibrmed them- 
selves into a sort of dab, which were called respectively 
Rowell's Chsib and the Patriotic Association. At the head 
of the former, whose great object was to have a constitn- 
tion in which the emancipists and lower classes riiovld 
have no voice, was Mr James Macarthur, one at the sons 
of the gentleman already mentioned as having been at the 
head ot tit» proceedings against QoTomor Bligh, and as 
having been so successftil in directing attention to the 
capacity of the colony for sbeep4krming. The leader of 
the Patriotic Associativa was Mr Wentworth, a barrister, 
who has since been tvrice elected by large majorities as 
member for Sydney, and who had already distinguished 
himself in his opposition to Governor Darling. These two 
institutions vied with each other in the absurdity and ex- 
travagance of their proceedings, and in a very short time 
fell into oblivion, aHhough the antagonistic prmdples which 
called them into existence still continued to distract the 
colony during this and a portion of the suceeeding admi- 
nistration. 

A most important change took place about this time itt 
the system of occupying land in the colony. A number of 
persons, for the moiit part of disreputable character, began 
to oocupy, with their sheep and cattle, portions of crown 
lands beyond the boundaries of the proclaimed coantie& 
Many of these were cattle-stealers, ana adopted this means 
of concealing their prey, and evading the justice of the 
law. Some were persons of honest and industriolis habits, 
but the majority were doubtless the reverse; at any rate, 
their rapid advancement in wealth excited the attention of 
the leading colonists, who petitioned unanimously for the 
Suppression of the squatting system, as it was called, aitad 
proposed instead that licenses should be granted to tesp«0l* 
able persons, only to occupy the crown lands with their 
stock, and that an assessment should be levied on such 
stock for the purpose of providing a police, to prevent the 
collisions between the stock-men and the aborigaies. To 
thia prayer Sir Richard Bourke acceded ; and this scheme, 
fostered by the measures of his immediate successor, wfta 
the origin of the present squatting system, which may be 
said now to have almost superseded every other branch of 
colonial indust^. 

Sir George Qipps succeeded Sir Richard Bonrke as 
governor of the colony in 1838, and pursued during eight 
years the line of poBoy which had been begun by nis pre- 
decessor. Free immigration was pursued with such vigour 
during the first three years of his administration, that the 
entire face of colonial society became at once changed, and 
those who had been for some time established in the colony 
were amazed to find themselves suddenly surronnded by a 
population totally different in manners and habits from 
that to which they had been accustomed. It seemed al- 
most as if they had gone to bed in Botany Bay, and awak- 
ened in England ! With this Influx of population arrived a 
considerable amount of British capital, and speenlmion kL 
land and stock arrived at an unprecedented hei^t OredH 
was universaL Almost any man ooald obtain property 
to whatever amount he irisbed; and as these wishes 
irere seldom reguhited with prudence, and often without 
honesty, the ultimate result could not be doubtfbL JBarly 
in 1840, thinking men began to foresee a crisis, and to give 
warning of it; but there was neither the incfiaation nor 
the power then to stop the evil, Which went on Increasing^ 
until in 1848 it ended in a general bankruptcy. It may 
give some idea of the extent of the depression existing at 
this titne^ when I state that sheep bought at 68b. ^head in 
1888, were sold in 1848 at Is. dd.; that knd which ki 
1838 would have brong^ XIOUU an acre, could not be sold 
at any price in 1848; and that in the IftUer year a gi^ 



horse, and htfrness, were sold by macdon in SyAay ir 
£8 :10s.! The amount of individnal misery resMigfraa 
this fiaarfol crisis is incalenlable. It miy b» d oiiftfci ^ lg» 
ever, whether the colony generally was nc^ «|M4lnMft 
the gainer by it, as the debts owing by the prindlpd ■» 
chants and landowners were cMeAy due to persoaw m B^ 
land. It had also an effect equally advantageous «ad va«| 
more creditable, in stimulating colonial industry, temfi^ 
Hug those to put their hands to the plough and i^pade^ 
had up to this period lived by dieir wits upon Out i udaa i ] 
and credulity of others. It induced, moreover, hafeik 4 
economy, arising, indeed, from temporary iiH iiiWH'jj ha 
the effects of which, ft is to be hoped, WiS )b tSMjrk- 
stances be permanent A parliamentary inq^dkyiilM 
took pkoe in 1887-8, having demonstrated the d teaw ifc' 
ing tendency of the transportation system, and every «» 
ceesive effort of government to amettorateils it mtlng %- 
pearing rather to increase its abusee tiiaa to rcfbHa ^m, 
a final stop was put to the tran^rtation of owvfeli ft 
New South Wales in 1889— file wisest step thiK fanfl tm 
been taken during the government of the eoMay. Itt 
measure, accompanied by a vast influx of freeimm| 
stilt friTther changed the fooe of society, and tbe 
origin of the colony would have been almost forg^rtlen, W 
for the unwise, and at this perkni most sensaiesa, tfertstf 
the okl free colonists to exclude the emanoipisto frsBil 
politicid rights. These efforts, being aeoompttaed hy 
almost ludicrous degree of exclusiveness towards ncv^ 
arrived persona of tlM&r own rank, and harshuesa levaA 
(iie working immigrants, the latter joined irllh te< 
pints, and ultimately caused their rights to be Hiwgi<i i 4 
and were almost immecMailely rewairded by the 
emancipists using their newlt acquired inflneBoeta 
so high a qualifloaticn for the poHtiIca] fraaefaise 
have excluded their bene&ctors tmm all power. A £1fll 
or, at the lowest> a £60 quaUficaiien, w<«re the pj e pw l 
of these newly emancipated slates. With »u^ and 4 i^ 
of ' no taxation,' they met a most enlightened and Rin 
scheme of the governor to create mimicipal instStnltet^ 
(he principal towns of Hio eolony, and they wotid han 
been sucbessfiil in their unworthy effoMs but for lie cfl^ 
ttons of one or two individuals, who had been <Akif h- 
fttrumen%al in obtamihg fat th«n their olm ncrwly aa^M 
rights. 

In 1842, an act of the Britijffa partfament esWUMMi 
legisUitive council tar the colony, two-thirds of the marini 
of which are elective, and the other thfrd named hytte 
gotemor. The firet election took place in June, 1818, ari 
a majority of the meiiA>erB returned were bo^tito te At 
measures of government, or, it might be nmre dmeellt 
said, to the person of the governor. The acknowledgei 
leader of the oppodtioa was Mr Wentworth, who had, hf 
the governor's dexterity, been deprived of l,fKI0^^OO ami 
ef laud, to which he claimed a right, hi New SSeated; *e 
second member in influeneev Mr Windeyer, bad ate m- 
tafned a personal idfront from Ids exceliittcy. This hstf- 
lity was also embittered by the monetae crisis alitsfy it- 
hided to, which hostility continued unabated wntQ Aedft^ 
clining health of the governor compelled Mm tarerfgi thi 
government and leave the eotoiqr. 

The new council posseMed an amont ef taleal#IM 
would have ooinmanded respect in any ooantry, U^ il 
might have becRi expected, firott the cottipleie iaei^feiiMfli 
in legislation ofall its electHe memben^ their earl)^ ■» 
sures trere crude, irild, and impracttctfble. Ame&gfhMi 
may be mentioned^let^ A bill to regtllMe the hMMtlT 
money, not only in ftiture, bnt to affed r «hl 8 p e wi w^ iM 
eadsfing contracts; 2d, A bill to estabUah a paftr u ^ i i wy 



on the security of land, upon the plan of tte 
Pfiuibriefo; 8d,Abilltomakeva]idmortg«kgeBOfiM«Mftb 
effects of all kinds; with ether meaaurea ef a like l» 
dencv. The two first of ttraae w^e thrown ottt; Htk 
mischievous tendency birring beeli well exposed by tti 
pnblic press; the last was restricted to raor^pHe ontrai, 
and was passec^ bnt finally disallowed by the homegwett- 
meul 
The system abready alluded tb^ ef occoupylngeroimladt 
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r Hofiiwo, wUbout pnroh>w\ b«d ntw b«oome wuTvaal 
BODg the sheep and oattle-ownera of the colony, and 
Bated ma interest paramount to erery other. But it was 
on peroeived tl^at the system. If not radically bad, was 
r least ftill of abases. All the aTailable land within a 
nrenittit distance of the coast became ocoapied, by which 
«ana Qew oomers were shat out from eyery eligible posi- 
on. While one man claimed a run of 100,000 acres, an- 
Jier had only 10,000 acres, and yet the holder of the 
taser quantity paid the same rent or licence lira as the 
reater. The question of boundari^ between the holders 
f aiyoinin^; runs was a constant sulject of perple^ty to 
» goyenuBent; the right to particnhir runs, as it was 
mned, was publicly sold, often (br large sums, and the 
oremment felt powerless to hinder the ^|-anW; the dis* 
inee to which new adventurers were ohUged to reqiOTe 
keir stock oiUjo. became a SQUiice of evil, iW>m the impos- 
ilnlity of extending the power of government so far inte 
lie interior. These, and other evils connected with the 
jrstem, required, by the admission of all, some description 
f legislation adapted to the qiircumstaaoee; and in 1844 
lir OeoT^ Gipps issued a draft of regulations, which he 
troposed ahoim come into force in the Ibllowingyear, oal« 
nbted to restrain the abases complained ot Ihi» publi- 
ntioa was th« signal for an ontborst of hostility mk as 
jbe col4M^ had mBtrer before n itnessed. A * Pastoral As- 
i^datien was formed, tbf avowed object of which was to 
vrest firom the government the ' fee aunple in perpetoity, 
» behalf of the squatters, of tho« immense trsfits of land 
f hieh they had hitherto held by annual lasfe. Ihe asso- 
qiitien wa» sappqrted by the elective SM^rity in the legi^^ 
Istive eounci], who drew up and adoptid a «eriia of re< 
ptrtB for tnuMMsion to Rnglaad, embodying the wishes 
of the squatters; they also appointed n pioiiamentary 
•gent, the Hon. F. Scott, wbcv in cotjunotion with aome 
geotlemen in London, deep^ interested in the affairs of 
the colony, vigorously advocated their interests, and suc- 
teeded, to the extent^ at least, of obtahiing for the squatters 
the ri|^t of pre-enmtion and leases of foorteen years Has 
their runs, renewable from tioM to timfi^ uQtil a purehaser 
9ffer8for.Qach respectively. 

B(4Qi«,.hP9evisr, thia quMtion wtts settled, the health of 
Sir George Gi|H9s sunk nnder the incessant lahomrs attend- 
ant on goteniing a oolony where the admitted diffionltiea 
•f hit poiitipn wese enhanced by the all but universal op- 
V^nAm %m^ from those who adadred his tolents, and 
Mknowledged his honesty, and the rancorous hate of the 
Mersof the apposition. He left the c6lony in June, IMG, 
wdsQivivtd hia armal in BngUnd onfy a fow weeka^ 
thai dsprifiiig.tbe home govamment ef a vast amount of 
the most valuable information in rdbienoato the colony, 
of wMi they would iMsie gladly aniled themsebres. It 
iiaoin0aatisfhotM>ntoaddthat his character he^ to be 
b«tter anBreoiated in the colony, now that ealm refleotlon 
lias snoQseded to the heat ef party wnrflure, and that some 
flf his hiltefaat q^e nen ts dn the squatting queetieii are 
M« deolaaming agsinst the concessfons which the sonat- 
tcn have obtaiaed in oppesitfen to th» governor's wishes. 
Ae preseat geivenior, Sir Charles Augustus Piiaroy, 
■nived shortly after the departure ef Sir Qeorge CHpps, 
iBil hai^ by the perhaps not unwise policy of doing as 
Kttlaas possible^ managed hitherto to escape the pelitical 
•tiift which tnobkd the repcae of nearly all his prede* 
ygy* A severe domestic cahunity, which oceurred 
■k«^J aftor his eaeellenoy's arrival in the colony, has 
t«ds< also to thaow the chief onus of the government on 
theeokmial sesntary^ Mr B. Deas Thempsen— a gentle* 
■sa who, to the firmsM of character nescssarv for his 
P<"^UB» edds a peonUar spavity of maaner, and a more 
P«>M aoqnaoilanea with the whole venthie of colonial 
wf .than is possess i d by, probably, any ether indhri- 
^ if it were possible that a free coanlry codd be 
9^^n^ withont politioal fodions, there are few men who 
woqU be mom Hkely than Mr Thompson to realise such 



^topiaf hpt tbafiNd interests already existing m Mew 
^<^ Wales forbid as to liope for such a consummation 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART L-TBE PAOT. 
CHAP. IV. — AN UNaxraCTXD aBNCOUNTBR. 

Thi ftmugglers began to get slowly nnder weijrh. and were 
running down the coast, when, after an boor or two had 
etapeed, they loosed Horace and his comrade, their arms 
being yet bound. They were put into a boat, with a 
eouple of stout rowers, making for a landing-plsee on 
the soHtary beach that lay at a short distanee. Herts 
stin tightly pinioned, they were left, their conductors 
making all haste to regain the vessel It was now ahnost 
dark. The moon was about setting ; nor could they hope 
to make themsehres heard in that desert-looking region. 
They could, however, walk, and determined to explore the 
country for shelter, as fhr ss their entire ignorance of the 
locality would permit. 

On leaving the shore, they soon found themselves on 
a wide, grassy common. Not a Hght, not a habitation was 
within i4ew — not a sound, Mve the roll of the sea behind 
them, and the wind rustling the dry herbage, and long 
withered reeds that almoet choked the stagnant water- 
courses. Nothing to intercept, to nhake off the dreary 
desolation around them. No form of life was near ; the 
meanest thing woa)d have been hailed aa a relict Their 
path, too, was not unattended with danger, from the deep 
and numerous ditches intersecting it. At length, after 
wandering hither and thither for nearly a couple of hoars, 
morning showed signs of approach — one long, faint streak, 
harbinger of day ; soon the fierv east reddened, and massy, 
■(M>lten bars of cioud glowed with effUgence yet below the 
horizon. 

They now sped on with more certainty ; and, after a 
most fotlguing joumer, ludicrous enough with hands and 
eH^ows pinioned behmd, they came to a narrow track, 
which gave signs of some terminatbn. This desirable 
event oocurred beA>re the door of a k>w hut—mean enough, 
and uninviting to any but those in such urgent drcum • 
stanees. Here they attempted to rousf> the inmates, who 
aeemed excesaivelv loth to answer; when they did suC' 
teed, it was to little parpoM. Tlie churl they saw abso- 
hitely refrised to aHow them entrance^ supposing they 
must have escaped from prison. 

* Na, na ; ye wasna tied up for naught,' was a conclu- 
sive reply to every entreaty, even though Horace pro^ 
mised htm money, if he wotdd merely undo the cords. 

They could not tell what course to pursoe, but, with 
much ado, directions were obtained to the nearest village, 
which they reached soon after sunrise. Here their ex< 
traerdinary appearance wns the signal for congregating 
a number of idlers ; and, much to their vexation, they had 
a moat imposing retinue to the door of the first tavern 
they could rea<;h. On entering, the good- wife was juet 
about to decamp, and give orders for their speedy ejection, 
when the ^thf r genteel appearance of Hon^oe, and his 
yood-lboking person, attra.oted her notice. 

* Cut our cords, good dame,' said he, ' for we have been 
nether scurvily entreated.' 

' Ay, ay ; so I see. But not without des ervi ng it, I 
daresay.* 

' We've been made prisoners 1^ the smugglers.' 
At the mention of * smuggler^' she imnyc^tely rushed 
Into an inner chamber, where a long talk and many 
whispers preceded her return. With a good-humoured 
smile, she begged pardon for keeping them so long in that 
plight, and b^an to cut the coros. 

* I see — I see how it is. You've been trying belike to 
o'ermatdi the ioUy traders yonder, and m pla^ o* catch* 
ing, been caught— eh ? Well, well, I reckon you^re some 
o* the guard about the coast here. But you'd better let 
*em alone. I've seen many a tussle between 'em an' the 
regulars. Will you have a dram this raw morning? It'll 
do you good lifter your tramp.' 

lliis loquacious harangue lasted until they were unloos- 
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lowed A brimming elass of eenuine cognac; no donbt 
the produce of their late frienm* exertions in that line. 

* I rather prefer breakfast,* said Horace ; ' if yoa can 
give us anytlung to stav our stomachs, besides that stufll* 

' Breakfast ! ay, fit for a lord,* said the dame, somewhat 
huffed at so needless an inquiry. 

It was not Isng ere an excellent meal was served in 
the parlour, though, it seemed, not for themselves solely. 
A tall, light coraplexioned personage appeared, who looked 
earnestly at them for a moment; then, hardly saving 
a word, helped himself to the good things before him. 
There was something in his look that Horace did not 
relish. Like one of those reminiioences we cannot ac- 
count for, and sometimes imagined to arise from another 
state of being, it seemed as though such a voice and man- 
ner were not quite strange to him ; but never, in his 
remotest recollection, had he previously seen the indi- 
vidual before him. There was somethmg sinister, too, 
and disagreeable in his whole aspect, which made Horace 
refrain, instinctively, from any nuniliar intercourse, 

' Are you bound for Wareham ?' said the stranger, for 
the first time making any direct attempt to open a con- 
versation. 

.* We hardly know,' replied Horace, * for we are com* 
plete strangers in these parts. We would gladly get to 
Southampton ; and, if you could put us in the way, we 
shall be exceedingly obliged.* 

< Weymouth, where perhaps you might get a passage 
by sea, is many miles off ; but I should recommend von 
to walk as far as Wareham, about ten miles from this, 
whence you would be sure to get conveyance by land, 
through Ringwood.* 

Horace professed himself grateful for the information, 
but, while he was speaking, kept his eye fixed on the 
other's features. He felt as though in some unknown 
but dangerous proximity. The small grev eyes before 
him, deeply set, looked as though defying all penetration ; 
the mouth showed energy and determination when requi- 
site, but capable of the blandest dissimulation when it 
might suit the owner's purpose. These were the ideas 
Horace formed of his character from that brief interview ; 
though why be should take the trouble to entertain any 
opinion at all respecting the man*s character, was strange ; 
and one of those psychological mysteries he could not ao- 
count for. That an interview of an hour's duration, and 
probably the only one he might ever be favoured with, 
should produce such an effect, was inexplicable; but 
there are faces we cannot help analysing, if it may be so 
termed. We read and specukte on them, and think it 
possible, almost, their history might be written from the 
countenance ; or rather, what might be their history, or 
course of conduct, tmder any giyen circumstances. The 
man, at times too, had a gross and sensual expression, as 
though the animal predominated, and be was nothing loth 
to wallow in such gratifications. 

Breakfiist being concluded, Horace and his companion 
prepared for & fatiguing walk to Wareham. Ere they 
departed, Mr Godwin, for so the hostess called him, said 
they had better get a lad to show them at least part of 
the way, as it was somewhat difficult to find ; there was, 
too, a shorter road over the downs. A hid was accord- 
ingly produced — a shrewd, active fellow, who set up & 
broad grin at the shilling wherewith his day's trudge was 
to be rewarded. 

After a ' good day,* and another gaze from Horace, who 
could not but remimc another peculiarity, viz., the utter 
absence of whiskers-^ihe want of this appendage often 
conveying an odd and unpleasant expression — ^Mr €K>d- 
win set out on a 4>eaatiful horse, and the two wayfarers 
in another direction. The lad seemed very eommunicaf- 
tive on every subject but that on>which Horace wanted 
information, namely, their companion at breakfast. When- 
ever a question was asked relative to this, he immediately 
reUpsed into that monosylbibic style of reply which eludes 
those it does not wish to answer. Nothing, however, 
could he extract on that point, which only tended to sharpen 
his curiosity. 



* A gentleman, I think you said, from the 
hood?' 

*Ay.' 

* I wonder what he could be doing here so 
at breakfast too, if he lives so near?' 

« Can't tell, sir.' 

' But you can tell whether he often comes 
not?' 

* Ay, — at times.' 

* Is he well known about here ?' 

* Missus knows him.' 

* So I suppose. Anybody else ?' 

* Ay ; there's Jim the ostler, an* Betty, an* — 

* I don't want to know all the names sboirt «iie 
I want to know who he is ?* 

* I don't know.' 
« Why, that's uncommonly strange, my kid ? sii 

comes so often as you say.' 

' A great many on 'em comes to th' BuH ikmJt I t 
up to.' 

There was something in the lad's manner tfattft rirt 
he knew much more than he chose to ten ; and HsI 
determined, if possible, to find it out. Affee^ng; a e 
less air, and, as though a mere casual inquiry, lie 
* You are a sharp lad — and been at Bchool,«I dare sal 

* Ees, sir. I went to old dame PMrilebory albve 
nation school began, an' I be fitted up wi' a gay k 
lamin' there, I think.' 

' And what have you learnt P' 

^ £h dear, I've had such a deal of H, Vre farg&tte 
vast; but I've been i* the catechis', an' Teefameot, 
read spelling-book a'most nigh through.* 

' Yerr good ; and I suppose you've ieamt w1mi« th 
goto who tell lies?' 

* Ees, sir ; sure I have, sir.' 
' And where do they go to 9' 

<Ees, sir; I knew.' < 

* Now I*ve a notion, my bid, that you've maaaged 
lei out * a gay ' few, as you say, afaready this momiag." 

The lad hung down-lus head, and was sileiit. 

' I'm positive you do know yon gentleaian, as yea i 
he is, and more abouthiro than you are inclined to %iM 

The boy walked on a little, and then replied—' Wl 
sir, if it be business o' yoar'n, I'd tell what I knows il 
minute ; but danie always says to me, when I ask aba 
things 'at doesn't ooneein one, *" Mind thy baainess M 
an* be quiet.' * 

Horace was much diverted at this shrewd vefdy ; il 
said, smiling — ' But perhaps it- may be seme hosinevH 
mine. Suppose I give you half-a-crown, I dars say th 
would help you to a good memory.' 

The lad grinned at the prospect of soeh laiges, ai 
replied— < Well I do think; but, it's but vast Uttk 
knows — daur s^ — but then if gentlefolks dnise to pay, il^ 
nought to I. But don't t^ as I told, sir, if yon. pios 
op-^ouldn't I get whopp'd !' Then eomlng nearer, 1 
said, with a knowing look — < The gentleman oomes do« 
to look a'ter the smi:^ers. Where he lives, I doat kaov 
some folks sav in Lunnsn ; but hang me if I can tell. Saoa 
times when there's a bit of a bustle about, an' the sfaip^ in 
we always sees him. He may be fra' the moen Ibr aagliti 
care, as I just minds my own business ; aa' I thiik i 
you'd been adoin* the same, it would ha' saved you h^ 
a-crown this morning.* 

The lad looked mightily diverted at his own advice, sad 
at having outwitt^ we gentleman by a pieee ef infcnBf 
tion whwh, he was sure, would be worthless. Horses^ 
however, was not of that opinion, aad thought the intel- 
ligence dieaply obtained, fiuicying that som^hing impcn^ 
tant might be gathered from it. To his repeated inqoiriei^ 
however, the kd protested that neither he nor unjhoij 
else knew where the man same ftom^ except it wist 
great house, somewhere in London. This was all the in- 
formation Horace oould extract from that qoaiter. 
I At Wardiam they found a conveyaaoe by whidi tfa^ 
reached Southampton the same evening. Here, he under- 
I stood. Lieutenant Corser had been inquiring fer tlxa> 
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^)|p9eiBg the officer, he said the smoKgler hftd hailed 
m, stating that the two ' geDtlemen * had wished to be 
pihore, and, no doubt, would return to Southampton 

<^iin^ Though much mortified, they had a hearty 
|h »t the stratagem, which really displayed coosider- 
I dexterity ; and Horace did not look on his mission as 

' *bul y fmitlesBy inasmuch as he had seen and recognised 
Hi the prime agents in the fraud. 

OHAP. V. — THE OIPST. 

Borace called to mind his interview with the gipsy. 

■n the result, it waa more than probable she knew 
"^ ipething <^ the movements she warned him of, inasmuch 
tii.fcer predictions precisely tallied with the event. She 

I evidently been wishful to save him from the anooy- 

B be had incurred, which probably would^ have been 
y\ ^no, had he remembered and obeyed her mj unctions^ 

\ leeol ved, if possible, to see her again^ The next day, 
kiNalbce, he set off for Netley Abbey. She was sitting 

the roadside, opposite the entrance. She rose up on 
ni lapproach, and was the first to accost him. 'Here 
V ^ master— so soon. Tired o* yoiir voyage maybe ?*^ 
1*^ cooie now, not to inquire into the future, but the 
I*ve had a pleasant adventure with your friends 



rvAFrieudB ! nay, not mine. But what brings you here, 
rter?' 

* I was taken prisoner.* 
'Told you not to trust *eia.' 

V YcMi did; and from this Pm certain you know more 
T J their doincs than I supposed.* 

* What domgs ?' she said, rather sulkily.. 

z r* Come^ oome,*said he, * let us have done with such make- 
illeve. I want to know something about these smug- 
lers, and if they are to be got hold ol I*m sure yon 
an tell if you choose. We need not go much further for 
formation, I guess.* 

■ :« ' To be sure I know ; but not in the way you think. I 

^mom nothing but what a lucky free and a gen^eman's 

r Mmd will teU me.' 

• ' Then tell me what you know, and look at this piece of 
MA, If yon show me how to get at them, it is yours. Come, 
J^ pretty gipsy, its my turn to pUy the prophet now, 

Ipd JbretoU still greater reward.* 

* The gipsy looked thoughtful -for a moment ; then com- 

t; elose> ahnoet to his ear, said—* I know something, 
t it's as mudi as our lives to tell. They*d have my 
J^art*s bkM>d, if I durst. If I were at the farthest earth 
Aey would hunt me out.* 
;0. ' Don*t fear. We'll protect you.* 

' Me ! Nay, good master, it wouldn*t be in the power 
0f aught living to do that.' 

' How ? In thk country every one is under the protec- 
tkm of the law.* 

* They woukl laugh at your protection, and vour litiW 
too,' she repUed, with a look of scorn, not unmixed with 
terror. ' xou could not hide me where these wretches 
vouldn*t come. Why, they*ve ears in every bush, and 
eyes where you never expect 'em. You can't come here 
but y«u*re watched ; and even now the news that we*re 
together may be travelling.' Here she paused ; and, look- 
ing round, poiuted to a peasant in a carter*s frock whist- 
iisg down the road, with an empty pipe in one band, and 
a stout cudgel in the other. * What do you think of a 
BeoutKkethat?* 

He ami*ed at the idea ; but she looked excessively grave 
whilst saying — ' I don't exactly know how ; but depend 
on't they*U soon hear of your being here.' 

'They 1 who are thejf? And what names do they go 
by?' 

' Bfany, and many I Why, you wouldn*t know one of 
'em again next day— or, maybe, next minute.* 
'Strange!' 

'Ay, indeed; and they laugh at your trying to find 
'em out It is not at all unlikely they*ve watchers in the 
very same house with yon. None have ever found 'em 
out y^ nor likely to do, unless * — and here she lower- 



ed her voice to a whisper, looking round first, as though 
she might be heard — ' unless you can play at the same 
game.* 

'What is that?* 

' Disguise, and a cunning eye.* 

* In what iwiy ?' 

' Come to the gipsy-camp, on the common yonder, to- 
night. You am't afraid, I hope ?* 

* Afraid I Certainly not. But who shall I ask for ?* 

' Come to the oamp, and you'll be told. But shall we 
be sure of the money ?* 

' If you help us to what we want, trust me for that. 
We don't pay till the work*s done.' 

' A bargain, master^ And now away ; but remember 
tjiere be watchers on your track; so disguise yourself 
when you come, and be wary.* 

She left him ; and he returned to his lodgings, ruminat- 
ing as to the best mode of eluding the argus-eyes that 
were ujpon him. He consulted Lieutenant Corser, who 
advised a common seaman's dress, and glazed hat to 
match, with a disguised walk, when he went out to meet 
the gipsy. This ^ing provided, he resolved to dress in 
the bouse of the lieutenant, inasmuch as the issuing thence 
of ,a sailor would scarcely be noticed, should any one be 
on the look out. 

In this homely disguise he sallied forth. The clocks 
were chiming eight as he crossed the ferry. Less than 
an hour*s walk Brought him to the common. It was very 
dark, and he had some difficulty in finding the encamp- 
ment, though he made minute inquiries ere he left. He 
did not think it prudent te run the risk as he came along, 
Test a spv should detect his errand. 

A dark, undulating line of common, rose up before him 
as be approached — a sweep of brighter cloud bordering it 
beyond ; the rest of the sk^ above, bad that low, leaden, 
murky look, as thoug^h dose upon one's head, and he felt 
almost enveloped in a c£ill shroud of vapour. There was 
hardly a breath stirring, uii^l, as he rose above the adjacent 

gx)nnds, a sharp breeze met hun, after having swept over a 
ng, bare range of hills to the south-east. He had been 
directed to follow a path to the left after ho gained the out- 
skirts of the common ; this he did for about half a mile, 
when he heard a smothered bark, and a low growl, which 
made him stop to listen and reconnoitre. He thought a faint 
light was visible in the direction he was going, and again 
moved cautiously on. Another bark, and presently a huge 
dog approached. He pushed out his stick, and the animal 
retreated. As he crept cautiously on, a dark figure inter- 
cepted bis path. He accosted the individual, and found 
that the man had been sent out as guide to the gipsy *s 
teqt. 

' You had better say nothing,* said he, ' till you're in- 
side. There be ears about, and tongues too, for that 
matter.* 

Horace obeyed, and was led into a huge, low tent, 
where sat the brown sibyl of Netley Abbey, on a heap of 
bed furniture. The whole interior displayed that unmis- 
takeable aspect of squalor and finery so generally noticed, 
even in their dress. 

* Sit down, sir, but say little ; there be ears about will 
soon be hearkening,' said she, as Horace sat on a low stool. 
She continued — ' Johnny Crapps, my husband there, can 
let you into a thing or two. But then, you know, in 
place o* the gowd, we might get inside a dungeon.* 

* Never fear,* said Horace ; ' if, through your means, we 
get hold of the roffues, I pledge myself to your safety.* 

* You seem a fair spoken gentleman ; but then we know 
you be one of the government men ; and, maybe, you 
could not keep us sfi?e if you would.' 

' You will be much more likely to get into trouble by 
withholding than giving information. Trust me, and t 
will not forfeit my word.' 

We must now leave him in close consultation. He rc'^ 
ceived intelligence of the utmost importance, which caused 
him to set off the next day from Southampton, whither, 
our readers will know in due time, if they feel sufficient 
interest in his proceedingft^^^MpwJiijn^ --^ - 
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HOTEL DE VILLE. 

To the viBiter of the French capital, who regards the mo- 
mentous efforts of a people to change dynastic forms and 
political systems as of more importance than the recondite 
onsiness of courts and the display of royal grandeur, the 
Hotel de Ville will probably be one of the most interesting 
points of observation. As a palace, it is one of the most 
splendid in Paris ; and, as the scene of some of the most 
stirring and thrilling incidents in French history, it is one 
of the most remarkable monuments in France. 

The west front of the Hotel de Ville, which is extremely 
rich and imposing, forms part of the Place de la Greve. 
The ori^nal front of tlie building, which can be easi^ 
distinguished in the present mass, was compreiiended 
within the two beautiful pavilions in which are situated 
the large arched gateways that form the entrances into the 
interior courts. One of those arches served as a street 
at one period, but since the immense and recent additions 
that have been made to the structure, it is so no loqger. 

The Hotel de Ville is the ancient town-hall t>f the 
municipality of Paris. The first spot di^tinguiiJied and 
authenticated as the meetine-place of the civic rulers of 
this city, was a place called the Valley of Misery, in which 
was situated the old fine hall called * La Maison de la 
Marcbandise.* From this the town council removed to 
the Parloir aux Bonrgeois, in the vicinity of the Place 
St Michel and Rue St Jacques. As Paris increased in 
esitent, and as her bnrgher rulers increased in number 
and importance, they found it expedient to remove once 
more to a more commodious hall ; and in the year 1527 
they purchased the old occasional residence of Philip 
Augustus, called the Maison de la Greve, upon the site of 
which they founded the present Hotel de Villei The 
ancient palace was called the Maison de la Greve, or 
Maison aux Piliers, from the former of which names the 
Place de la Greve derives its name. The old hotel and 
several of the old houses that surrounded it were accord- 
ingly cleared away, and on the 15th day of July, ld33, 
Pierre de Viole, pri^v6t des marohands, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the Hotel de Ville. The progress of the 
work was, however, interrupted by one of those fnutfol 
causes of the intromission of French industrial enterprises, 
' a fight, or fantastic fickleness,' until an Italian architect, 
nameid Dominic Boccardoro, offered a new plan of an 
edifice, and superintended the resumption of the works. 
It seems that the building was again suspended until the 
year 1606, when one Marinns undertook the work, and 
finished it in 1628, about ninety- five years after it was 
pr^eeted. 

During those fierce and bitter contentions, which French- 
men have designated the wars of the Fronde, the Hotel 
de Ville was much destroyed ; and dnrin|; the more de- 
structive epoch of the revolution of 1793, it suffered again 
by the Vandalism that was rampant at that period. In 
18$1, however, it was constituted the seat of the prefiec- 
ture, and has continued so until this time. In 1838, 
LouuB Philippe, who sought to render his reign glorious by 
the progress of architecture, and who shaU oertamlj be 
rememlrared with mtitude for his liberal patronage of the 
srt», began to ennrgc the Hotel de VOle comMerably, 
addmg m three years nearly four times the auMUBt of 
masoniy to the building of 1 628. The origmal style of the 
Mlace is preserved throughout even the recent additions. 
It is of that rich ornate and imposing architecture which 
prevised in Italy during the sixteenth century — an era 
Known in France as the 'revival of art.' Between the 
bemittfnUyar^ed windows that surround the entire build- 
ing on the ground floor, are small Corinthian columns. 
Between the windows of the second storey are niches with 
statues, above each of which is a canopy. A rich cornice 
and balustrade next rise above this second range of wiu- 
dowB ; and then the parts of the roof, in which are dor- 
nier windows, rise abruptly between ihe pavilions of the 
front and the oomen. llie roofs of the old'^iavilioBB, 
frcDtlng the Place de la Greve, shoot up to a sharp point ; 
the oorner pavilion roofe are like half pyramids, being flat 



at the top. There is a garden and lovntaiM at oaa wiBf 
of the hotri which has a veiy fresh effect fai ika mtwmut 
mornings after bebg watered by the gardcBer, baft «4urii 
has more dust than beauty about it when the cnEiaibiisei 
and milk-carts have rattled atengforseverci hoursL 

One B struck as he looks at this civks palaes with the 
immense number of statues whteh enrich its ft^radea, ami 
which disphy not only the wealth and ideality <ifilB vrdm- 
tecto, but the skill and industry of French workia«k 
Over a small central door, between the old pavilioDS, is a 
small bronze equestrian bas-relief of Henry IT. Ose 
identical with this was pulled down during the rwvohntfBS 
of '93, and the pment one was put up at the rsstoraiiea 
of Louis XVIII. Statues representing esmnercei, j is rt i ce ^ i 
liberty, science, industry, Ac, also enrich and beaotify 
this splendid monument of French taste and kibovr. is 
the centre of the hotel are^Mree courts, in sne of which it 
a bronze statue cf Louis XIV. The baiktings of these 
courts seem as rich and imposing as th os e which are 
more exposed. The interier workmansMp^ sf this pii fc t wly 
pile even surpasses what the exterior nSiebt he eap scted 
to promise. From the courts (for there is aoceas to Cbea all 
from this point) you reach a magnifieent vestibBle^ aroond 
the centre of which are four Doiie odIudmm, and tfasnee . 
are reached two magnificent staircases, the arches d vhicfa 
are supported by Ionic columns, and which are most da- ! 
borately and gorgeously sculptured. 

In the Hotel de Ville is one apartment called tlw Salle 
de Danse, scarcely second fev extent to the long gfallery ^ 
of the LoBVf^ and eeftainly fttr before it in deoorative - 
beauty. This room occupies the extsnt of the whole :, 
eastern fi^ade, and is lighted by thirteen lelty arched 
windows, absve each of mhUAi is a semi-eirenlar oo^ ; and 
fluted Oofnthian columns adorn its sides. At the extre^ 
mities of this grand salleare^heorshestrss!, arched beQcath ' 
and supported by eolumos. 

Bj the southern staircase, which Is somewhat ddEescBt < 
frt>m that on the north., the meat splendid and inteiesciBg 
apartment in the building is reached, namely, the fiaUe de 
Trdne, which occupies the whole extent of the cential part 
of the hotel. A portrait of Louis Philippe was wont to 
adorn this apar^ent, bat ^le revol«tionk«ta of Fehmary ; 
destroyed it. Hie spacious flre-plaoss, with tbetr ceu^p- i 
tured omamento of white raarlde, give a grand effect to j 
this magnifieent salle, and associsto with it fineehi Chmt- , 
mas id«ilities ; but it is for more terrible incidesta than [ 
these fomiliar and kindly ones that this room is fiunons. | 
Robespierre, once an humble schoolmaster of Afras, the ; 
terrible, the iron-hearted dictator, held his ceunrals in this 
apartment ; and here, when he saw the uncertain tide of 
that revolution, oa whose stonny waves he had liddeok 
rise to overwhelm him, he attempted to commit eniride; 
and from hence he was dragged to the guiltotlne. It was 
at the central window of this great room that poor haiis > 
XVI. appeared, wi^ the cap of Hberty on bis head, and 
trembUng before the crowd that shook th«r deacksd I 
hands up at him, and fluttered their improvised banners 
in his fiftoe, and, lookhig at the exoked crowd in the Pkee 
de la Greve, tried to mollify, if possible, the wnth of the 
insurgent people ; and it was from the same window that 
Louis Philip|MB and Lafliyette bowed and smiled te the i 
revolutkmisto of 1880. It was round the Hotel de ViUe I 
that theoaerWf of 1848 rushed in their tens of thoosanda, 
with arms in their hands ; and to this throne-room it was 
that they brought their memorials and petitions to th» 
Provlik>nal Govermnent. It was here Uwt LasMtftine dic- 
tated his proclamations, and here that he and his col- 
leagues received the numerous deputations Uiat poored 
from all parte of France dMng the eventftil days of the 
spring of 1848. 

TIm other numerens and ^poagnificent apartmento of lim 
palace of the pvefrctafcare ifimiy ornamented with sculp- 
tured work, and adorned wijUi rich hangings, paiirtings, 
stucco work, and oak carvings. From tm courts aind 
pavilions access is had to th^ mnnSeipal, octroi, and ether 
public offices, numbering in nil 171 apartraentSy in which 
upwards of 490 clerks and Jother oflfeets are emplaymL 
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The octroi duties are somewhat equivaleot to our enstenis 
dmiea, being leyied on cerrsiii artielee on their aihrent 
into tlie dtiee, and they are rery disproportionate and op- 
pressive, weifl^ing gneronsly upon nianj of the eommon 
necessaries of life. The octroi duties were aljolislted dar- 
ing the iirst days of the rerohition ; but the reaction has 
rennposed them, and now not a traTeller can enter Paris 
with a carpet bag in his hand without bebg called upon 



to pay this impost. 
The '" 



The Hotel ce Ville Is the loeaU of all tiie public offices, 
and it is also the official residence of the prefect of the 
Seine. It contains aH the apartmental splendoura and 
conreniences of a palace. Its kitchens arerery extensire) 
and its dining-room is princely. It was tiie practice of 
the prefect during the monarchy to giro a grand ball 
on the Saturday of erery sixth week, in this his ciric 
home ; and this practice was resumed under the republic 
after the ferer of the reyolution had passed off. The 
memories connected with this etegsnt and admirable 
buikKng are generaHy of a rery sad character ; the streets 
immerately around it have been the ncenes of sanguinary 
stmgi^les between the soldiers and the dtisens ; and on 
the Phase de la OrcTe the dark form of the guillotine has 
often been seen, by wMeh the Fistims of paanion and crime 
paid the penalty of the law. 

The Hotel de Ville is situated in the ninjbh arrondisBe- 
ment, and stands contiguous to many of the most ancient 
and interesting spots and places in Paris. The church of 
Notre Dame de Paria» which, like Bow CSiuroh in Cheap- 
side^ stands upon the site of an old Roman temple, rears 
its rich massive lanterns in its vicinity : and near to it is 
the celebrated Hotel de Dieu, an ancient infirmary, the 
Palace de Justice, with its horrible dungeons, called the 
Conciergerie, so memorable as the prisons of the victims 
of the conscription, as the prison of Marie Antoinette, of 
Lavalette, Ney, and many other celebrated persons. The 
celebrated Pont-Neuf, which is perhaps the oldest bridge 
across the Seine, and which Sterne refers to in his ' Sen- 
timental Journey,* is also situated in this ward of Paris, 
which contains so many relics of ancient days and so many 
monuments of chai^^e. 



Original l^ortrs. 

TO THB AUTIIOB OF 'GALILEO OALILEL* 
Wake, brother, wikel— tbs moraiair t>reakj^ 



Ths hoars speed on, our Itfe it f one— 

CsowerciqsUs4<i|r? 
Wake, brother, wnkel-the east la red. 

And we have work to dot 
Let shimber hind tbo Ustleaa mind. 

But not the t>raTe and troel 
WakOt brother, wake t -old time speeds on ; 

Can we recaH an hour? 
Then baste away, w«rk while jre nay 

With «U yonr yocthftil power. 
Wake, brother, wake I— the mn Is up; 

On earth bis geM rays pew: 
Dream net of reat ttntU re-blest 



A. aL. 



TO IL R 
Sweet dster, I have twined fbr thee 

A wreath of mystk: flowers ; 
I gather*d them at silent eve 

In Eden's stnlees bowers. 

Esrth*a fk>wers are Mr, bnt they mart die ; 

Their life's a short-Ured day ; 
And who wonld eheilah WsmmiDK» 

That fbde so soon away. 

Bat those I bring from that bright laiid 

Can B«f«r flMle Boc die: 
Tbey shine fbrerer as the stars 

That gem the night>Teil'd sky. 



Their flpagraat Incense, pure from beavea. 
In showers ofperftmied light, 

Is soatter*d from the radiant wings 
Of een^pha In Oieir flight 

For when we dream of Paradise 

In vi^ons of the night, 
TIs angels who ware orer ns 

Those airy flowers of light 



A. n I* 



DIARY OF A CLERGYMAN. 

yiTBLIO MBBTfNXSS. 

ENGI.AND din do little without public meetings. Every 
object of any consequence is brought before the public 
thus. The platform is the her^d or all great movements, 
the auxiliary^ of social progress, civilisation, and Chris- 
tianity. It is pre^minentlv the people's advocate, the 
palladium of their liberty, the champion of their rights. 
The chairman, the monansh pro Um, of a mass of volun- 
tarv subjects, with his battalion of movers and seconders 
right and left, is an important personage ; or, more cor- 
rectlv, he is the president for the evening of a little re- 
public ; he is chosen by ' universal suffrage,* and by the 
very ancient mode of elevating the band The people 
ipay be trustedi although they sometimes make a mistake 
in Uus matter. The inot»t suitable man for the occasion is 
generally elected. It is not necessary that he should 
nave [>emosthenic powers of oratory— talking ehai^ien 
should be eschewed — but it is necessary that he be » 
man of some ' weight,' either of local influeaoe, character, 
or purse. I once attended a nublio meeting which was 
presided over by a man of weight in every sense of Uiat 
term ; for, in addition to the qualifications just named, he 
was six feet three inches in stature, and proportionally 
stout The most efficient speaker of the evening hap- 
pened to be a very little man. Those who preceded bim 
had uttered commonplaces in prrjaic fiishion, and the 
audience seemed disposed to go to ^eep. The subject of 
discussion, though exceedingly important, namely, popular 
education, was nearly lost sight of, and fiM)etious person- 
ages were begging the loan of a nightcap from their neigh- 
bours. The little gentleman, however, speedily banished 
the dulness of the evening. On introducing him to the 
meeting, the chairman expressed a hope that all who 
could conveoiently do so, would remain a few minutes 
k>nger, as the speaker 'would not be long.' 

< Gentlemen/ said the little orator, springing upon a 
form, as there was no elevated platform on this occasion, 
* allow me to have recourse to this expedient to aid the 
deficiencies of nature. Our respected chairmsn, whom 
all will allow to be a ^eat anthoritv, has invoked your pa- 
tience by the expre8c<ion <^ his opinion that I wiJl not be 
long. He is right I never was hng, and never will be ; 
for though in this country boys are generally in the habit 
of growing up to be men, yet the physical limits are so 
variable, that to judge of manhood by superficial measure- 
ment would be an act of great ipjustice in many cases. 
I at least should protest. But I shall not trouble you 
with further introduction. Brevity is the soul of wit. 
Now to business ! ' Every man in the assembly, including 
the gigantic chairman, was obliged to give way to a peal 
of laughter. Attention was secured ; an important reso- 
lution was presented, analysed, explained, and enforced 
in a manner which left the impression upon nil present, 
'that to judge of manhood by superficial messurement 
would be an act of ^reat injustice.' 

Of all the public meetings which are held in this 
country, perhaps those which relate to misaionary opera- 
tions are the most important. The breadth, the greatness, 
the grandeur of the object they contemplat«e, their moral 
significance, the ^rit-stirrixig truth df which they are 
the embodiment, and the remote issues, on the strength 
of simple faith, which they anticipate^ are all suggested to 
a thoughtful man when he takes nis place in a missionary 
meeting. Their benevolence is not limited by kindrt^d. 
country, or nation ; it is cosmopolitan, divine, God-like. 
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HOGG'S INSTRUGTOBt 



The world is Ae Imnd tbey would cooqner ; mmii, aniTer- 
sal niMi, the being they would bless. Their ambition b 
great as that of Alexander, and infinitely purer. They 
wield the highest power at onee, that of the Gospel of re- 
detnption, and thos they set in motion all subordinate 
agencies for the good of hamanity. By seeking the uni- 
▼ersal diffusion of divine truth, they necessarily seek the 
universal establishnient of peace, liberty, education, and 
driKsation. The missionary idm is a most brilliant one— 
a sun whose rays shed hgfat in every direction. The true 
missionary is a hero, heaven-baptised, and winnaig laurels 
which he will wear in stemity. He throws down the 
gauntlet to the deities of the heallwn,'^ and encounters the 
age- riveted religions of nations with nothing in his hand 
but a little book ! His is the enterprise, either of a mad- 
man, or an angel of God. There is no alternation. Tor 
sword and shield he has none, no arms, no weapons, no 
disciplined soldiery. He goes alone, and takes hiA stand 
calmly in the midst of a crowd of worshippers, in a gfit- 
gMus temple, enriched with the ^fts of ages and the 
votive offerings of rovaJty, and, pointing to the mouster 
image before which the crowd kneel, he says aloud, in a 
voice of startling earnestness, as if from the depth of the 
holv oracle, *The gods that have not made the heavens 
and the earth Bhali perish from the earth and from under 
these heavens ! * This isr real greatness. Even an iniid6l 
must resp^t that man. There is no self-seeking here. 
He asks nothing but that which is absolutely estentkU-^tk 
bare maintenance-; and even for that^bid only guarantee is 
the fidelity of English Christians to their avowed prin- 
ciples. No, I am Wrong, his guarantee is the ph>videdce 
of his great Master. Sofne two or three missionaries^ out 
of the thoussnds that hi,ve left Great Britain dvtfmg the 
last sixty years, haVe amassed Wealth ; but even their 
case is no exception to the rule that all our missionaries, 
so far as ofiieial income is concerned, are poor men,' for 
these two or three accumulated money not Oi missiou&ries, 
but as speculators. The missionary enterprise is not ae« 
countable for a departure from its central idea. I repeat, 
therefore, the true missionary is a great man. I Would 
rather imitate his example than join bis oenttors. H^ 
may not meddle with the political peculiarities of the 
nations of his adoption, but he is necessarily a friend of 
liberty. He cannot deliver his divine message without 
assailmg despotism. Free men, tree institutions, free eom« 
meroe, though he may say nothing about either in the 
political sense, are ideas which stream out of the good 
news of liberty by the go^l. T}iat system which eman* 
cipates the human ooul cannot be honestly expounded 
consistently with the slavery of the human body. Look- 
ing through the light of the evangelic doctrine, it is im« 
possible to see in any class of men the goods and chattels 
of their fSellow-men. And the Christian missionary, who 
is true to his commission, is also necessarily a herald of 
international and universal peace. The propagation of 
all these subordinate priniiples'comes of the propagation 
of the supreme principle to which he is di^oted, as the 
greater includes the less, when the ideas are kindred and 
analogous. Mercantile men, friends of peace, advocates 
of civilisation, and others, may not have sufficiently re* 
fleeted on these points. It is probable they have not, 
otherwise it is fair to conclude that missionary societies 
would not have so frequently to complain of inadequate 
fnnds. It is quite right always to bcue the appeal for 
Christian liberality on Christian obligation ; but as it is 
impossible to spread Christianity without at the safne 
time diffusing tne minor blessings which it includes, it 
occurs very iorcibly to my mind that parties who do not 
recognise the grandeur of the gospel as such, but who are 
alive to the chums of liberty, peace, and civilisation, ought 
to recognise in the missionary the advocate of those claims, 
and might greatly multiply the number of such advocates 
by libend contributions to the funds of missionary societies, 
llie laurels which English missionaries have nthered 
upon the fields of heathendom encircle the brow of 
Britannia in a more glorious wreath than any that have 
been placed there by her warlike agents on field and 



flood. I affect not to qMak lightly of ' the wooden walk 
of Old EogUod.* Doubtless, they have their plaoe in the 
national economy, and if any poet is disponed to mng 
their achievements, I shall not strike the lyre fro^ hS 
hands ; although I think the very best use they could be 
put to at the present moment would be comfortablsr to 
carry to our fertile colonies the starviog myriads of osr 
countrjmeny who are panting with earnest desire to emi- 
grate from penury to plenty. But the man who should 
seriously institute a comparison between the wooden walli 
and the Christian churches of this kingdon^ either ss na- 
tional honours or the world's benefscton, would not obtain 
a patient hearing in any respectable assembly. It ia tme 
that those dhurches have not done much yet, oompartd 
with the cUums of humanity, but they have dene enough 
to show what may be done, and more than enough to ex- 
hibit the earnest of what will be done. Hercules was st 
one time a child, but he was the child Uerooles ; and 
when the churches shap * put away the childish thii^ ' 
of their sectarianism, and reach the love-power of their 
manhood, it b impossible to say what vietoriea they may 
gain on the broad theatre of a worid. 



THE S0CI&T7 OF FOUR. 

BT QBAOl (JEHDIIfOOD. 

SbM^WBtfti In' — >- etktCy and in a Bohool that AaXl be 
niameless, were my young ideas taught to shoot. I will 
say, in justice to ihy teachers all at whom are exemplary 
ahd respectable ladies, that if at this present time, and in 
the dim fhture^ stud ideas do not ^ke right aim, or m any 
wa^ &il to hit the mark, the fhult lies' at my own door. 
Our eeiHinary was in * a perflsct love ' of a situation ; in 
Uie midst of beautifhl and ezten^e grounds, near a sHvery 
stream, and Overlooked by towering hills. 

We were very happy there, we girls; fbr ProrideDoe 
blessed us with teacners almost wholly exempt from the 
too common faults of persons In their Isialted station. I, of | 
course, mean severity; prtndples sternly upright; and 
those niist^ken and unreasonable ideas, that the fMbon 
spirits of voung ladies in thdr teens must^ curbed by 
the sober hum-drum rules of propriety. We had pretty 
much our own way.imtil vm parents or guardians fbund 

it out, and then, adieu to the classic shades of semi- 

nary ! By the way, it is my private opinion, that the 
system of subduing the willsj and making mental maohinca 
of the intellects of /otrs nun/dau, in our pattern semi- 
naries, is the great, lamentable cause of thdr being such 
roiritless, submissive wives in after years. I am convinced 
tnat there is an alarming conspiracy fbrmed by &thera 
and guardians, to patronise only such institutions of female 
learning as are calculated to keep damsels In subordina- 
tion, in order to prevent tbem from fiilfilHng their natural, 
lofty destiny--fh)mlspiring to equal power and influence 

in church and state I now only 

think to amtlse you, reader mine, hy giving a little history 
of a novel kind of society which at one time existed in our 
schooL Its very -name proclaimed its exdusiveness, for it 
was entitled * The Society of Four.* Let me see; there 
was Bessie Stevens, a regular out-and-out beauty, presi- 
dentess ; Kate Richmond, the liveliest and most charming 
of brunettes, secretary ; Mag Melton, a rich southron's 
daughter, treasurer; and Graoe Greenwood, nrivate mem- 
ber ; for, being at a modest turn myself^ I ftdt a blushing 
unwillingness to be honoured with any office. 

We had a constitution, which stated that the oljects of 
the society should he fun first, /tm last^/im always. Ve 
bound ourselves to keep nothing in the least degree langh- 
able from one another ; and timt, in order to have every 
joke, or amusing occurrence, new, we would be dose to all 
the world, but open as day to the sodety. A heavy fine 
was the penalty for a stale piece of pleasantry. The (tands 
of the sodety were to be appropriated to buying presents 
to bribe monitresses, to connive at egresses and ingresses, 
and to purchase nice things of the oook (a moat d>hgiog 
woman), for refreshment, after our arduous labours. The 
times of meeting were to^be as often as we had opportu- 
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11H7 ; and last, we pledged onrselTes oter a glass of lemonade 
nerer to betray one another, but to assist in any piece of 
praotieal witchcraft where assistance was reqnued ; and 
to avenge, singly or collectxrely, any affront offered to any 
one of ns. Immense capabilities for all sorts of fan and non- 
sense we found this secret sodety to possess. As just the 
right spirits were first engaged in it, those who were im- 
pressed with its vahie and devoted to its interests, it suo- 
ceeded admirably for one entire term; bat a Tote baying 
been passed to admit some three or Ibor oUiers to its 
honours and priTileges, it happened mysterionsly that soon 
after they were let m, the important sayings and ddngs 
of the society were let out— and it fell ; and * what a fidl 
was there, my country '-women I 

Oar principal was a widow with one fair son, a promis- 
ing yooih of nhieteen or twenty. Well, in the palmiest 
days of onr society, yoang Hal came to spend a college 
vacation with his 'ma.' He showed himself to be, from 
the first, that sad creature, that pitiable piece of onfinished 
manhood, a dandy ! But the partial mother evidently 
doated on the lad. She made a grand party for him, and 
introdooed him to all her pupils who were beauties or 
heiresses. When he had honoured our seminary with his 
ethereal presence some three weeks, one of our number 
being monitress, the sodety met in my room. While 
Secretary Richmond was r^ing heMeport, I, who had 
jost commenced Euclid, was puxzlingt>Ter my lesson for 
the morning, the never-to-be-lbrgotten ' fifth proposition.' 
The report ceased, and still I kept at my book, stumbling 
along over the * dunce bridge,' when I was roused by hear- 
ing the silver Toice of Mag Melton, addressing the presi- 
dentess thus— 'I beg leaTe to state, in the way of fun and 
business, that I hare received a bona fide offer of marriage.' 
Love before mathematics, for ever! Away to one d the 
right an(^es of the room sped Euclid, cutting the ait in a 
horizontal line, and springing up with a you-don't-say-so 
sort of expresnon of Ikce, I drew my chair -faito the semi- 
circle by the window. Mag then made known that Master 
Hal had proposed, in form, professing the warmest admira- 
tion for her, but, oddly enough, not mentioning her for> 
tune. As the young gentleman was what Kate Richmond 
c^ed < a little softy,' we ^^guessed hisdeclaration was some- 
thing quite laughiU)le,' but were sadly disappointed when 
Mag averred that he really wooed in such elegant and 
poedcal language^ that, had he not been guilty of bur- 
lesquing the tendcor delicaoy of our sex, by dandyism, she 
could never have pieroed his heart with a cruel <noI' 
which flew from her lips like ' a bullet flrom a rose-bud I ' 

In less than a week the learned society again met, acnd 
we were electrified to receive a similar announcement from 
our presidentees ! Ay, from the Honourable Bessie Ste- 
vens herself I The indomitable Hal had made her a de- 
claration, which, as well as she was able to judge, was the 
same^ verhcOim et literatim, which he had before made to 
our little treasurer. Alas ! bullet the second had whiued 
through his devoted heart I A few evenings 'from this^ I 
was sitting rather late^ in my littie dovoKJote of a room, 
pemiing an examination composition on 'the sublime and 
beautifiil,' ever and anon threading my fingers through 
my curls, and gently irritating the organ of ideality, when 
my door opened softly, and the officers of the society 
entered, in pursuance of a call for a special meeting. 

'Monsieur Tonson come again!' Kate Richmond re- 
ported, that the declaration of love which the presidentess 
stated she had received, sounding to her, Kate Richmond, 
rather fiimiliar, she, on reaching her room, drew Bulwer's 
last novel frtmi under her pillow, and found said declara- 
^on in a certain love-speech of the gallant' hero. ELate has 
presentiments sometimes, and put the bo6k,'which was in 
pamphlet form, in her pocket On the fourth dav, while 
waDnng in the seminary grounds, she was joined by the 
Sreat rejected, who had then and there made her an offbr 
of his hand, and what heart he had left. He went on with 
his set speech, smoothly and glibly for awhile, but getting 
■lightly embarrassed towards the end, by the fixed gase^ 
^ lady's round black eyes, Kate leisurely drew forth the 
novel, and opening at the declaration scene, with a half- 



arch, ha]l4nnooent smile playing around her lips, said de- 
murely, * Suffer me to prompt you, sir I ' 

He bowed and vaaisbed I Mo, I am not sure be stayed 
to bow, bat I am sure he vanished; for the first things we 
saw 00 our way dovm to breakfiut the next morning were 
his travelling trunks in the hall, and the stage rumbled 
away from the door soon afi»r. 

^t Hylas ! sweet youth 1 He had been borne down the 
tide of love by the misohievoas nymphs, and then left to 
float alone! The hist was evidently 'the unkindest ah0t 
of all ;' his poor liUle heart was quite riddled. The thanks 
of the society were TOted to Kate Richmond, for famishing 
the* bestgoke on its annals. I, of course, did not refuse 
my vote, tiiongh, to tell the truth, slightly provoked at 
Kate^ for expo^g the feHow S9 soon, and Urns preventing 
me from sharing in the triumph of my roguish friends — 
a triumph seldom exaotiy displeasing to the heart feminine 
»-and uereby oapping tiie cMmax to the discomfiture of a 
▼ain and assuming ooxeomb. 



BIRDS OP THE MONTHS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS.— APRIL. 

BT H. a. ABAXS. 

* AprB bas come, with her ftUrer dew, 
And the about in the woods of the lone Caokoo; 
Heard by as all, as we look on m star, 
Ever In Tondasas^ bnt ever aiSsr ; 
Lorlnir the boy, as he loiters fh>ni school, 
Throni^ the long fields, like an April-day fcnA ; 
Wmnff the lorer, as though it were Lore, 
0*«rtlie green meadows and through the dins grove; 
Shouting, like Hope, tiU we follow its strain, 
Then hiding, Hke Joy, In tike forest again ; 
Heard In each tree, though hi none or them seen, 
MaUng us sad amid sanUfl^ and greenl 
Bnt the morals of April are taught ns too soon*- 
The heart and the Cuckoo as yet are In tune ; 
*For the Mcbieu is sweet in the spring of the year. 
And we find not the grief tiU the foresCbe sdre. 
Lover and boy will not pay what they shottld. 
But piriurtlse through life what they leamt in the wood : 
All niat elndes them still ftdn to pursue, 
And hvnt ttiroogii the woods for ttie flying Cackoa* 

T. JT. Iderveg. 

TfiBRB, reader, is a (Choice piece of morality to begin with 
-—a real emerald of purest lustre from the mines of poetic 
thought; and what a setting it has*-« verdant wreath 
wet with the firystal Showers, and bright with the golden 
sonslnne of Apnl-^-fresh and glistening as Chanoer's 
* Chsplets, just gathered fttmi the M. oak-trees, 
' 'And smclUng d the woods and the morning toseae.* 

The Cuckoo ! who lores not to hear the Oueicoo, sending 
its mysterious Toioe from out the woodland dq>th8, as 
though it were the spirit of the leafy solitude calling 
all nature to r^oioe at the adrent of the spring. We be- 
come young again as we listen to this bird; we forget that 
we are men — hard-headed, send it may be hard-hearted, sort 
of beings, with a wditd'Of commsn sense knocked into us— 
politknans, and sectarians, and shopkeepers, and house- 
- keepers, and heads of femilies, with engagements to meet, 
and butchers, and bakers, and tax-^aiberers, and a whole 
host of mipleasantries to think about and to proride for. 
But now we are away into the fields and woodlands to 
bathe our aching, ferered brows with the oool fresh breeses, 

* To hear the lunplng Cndcoo mode at care,' 
and to leap and gambol like very children, as we are once 
more-^to diase the flying cloud-shadows as they fiit athwart 
the green bosom of our mother earth, fancying the while 
that we hear a chorus of aerial toices singing, as Shelley 
has told us he onoe heard them^- 

" * We bring firesh showers for the thirsting flowery 

From the seas and the streams; 
We bear H^t shade fbr the leaves, when laM 

In their noonday dreams; 
FroB^oor wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one, 
Wheif roek*d to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun.' 

Is there any amongst us who cannot fully enter into the 
feelings which prompted Thomas lliller, in his * Day in 
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tiie WooAi,* to exdlalm—* * Cnokoo, Ciwkoot' fpiiftt! so 
early, with the sunshine gilding thy wings t Madj a happy 
dream of eMldbood Is reoalted by that nole^ when we sat 
upon some oowslip-coTered faDlook, watehing thee wander 
from tree to tree, and mocking thy dear yoioe, or, mad with 
joy, ready to leap into the clear rrver, over which thou 
didst soar, to grasp thy loTely shadow. Many a sweet 
bird's song is more harmonious than thine, but none dearer. 
The lover's joke and the maiden's blush, the bright eyes 
riret^ on thee as thou didst glide beneath the deep l^ue 
sky, are again recalled. I haye heard thee sing in the 
grave-like silence of midnight, when l^e long shadows lin- 
gered upon the wood path, and the Nightingale warbM 
Arom the foliage darkened covert, to t& thee that thou 
wert not all alone. Thou hast sung and cheered me when 
I wandered over the balmy hay-fields to school, until I 
have sat upon tbe new-made cock, watehing thee flit from 
copse to copse, forgetftil of the long dry task — a sure 
penanoe for those gliding hours whidi were passed at thy 
banquet of wild musia Dear bird, I love tfaeel' And 
who does not call to mind a thousand pleasant and eik- 
dearing memories and assooiatioBS of early days and of 
firiends — many of then, alas I long sioco departed — as he 
listens to ihe note of the blithe Cuckoo? who is not ready 
to say with Wiffin, whose <AoiuaB Hours' ars ao< AiU of 
fine thought and agreeable ftuides — 

* Hail to thee, ihoutiDfl Cuckoo I In mj yonth 
Thon wort long time the ArUil of my hope, 
ThenMrralofanmanwl Itdldtoethe 
To listen to theaoa lomd MHiar «lai«. 
Where the Ugh ookt fitrbwie ui awpler scoiw 
Than of the blue akies apirard, and to sit, 
Canoptod, In the gladdf ning horoeeope 
Whlieh tJwa, mjvhiieit, flonic— a p)««Mnt fit 
Long time my hflar»eB<le«r'd, my UadUag faiMy soiit 

And thoB I love thee still—thy monotone. 

The aelftame transport flashes throng my framp, 
And when thy voice, sweet sibyl, all Is^own, 

My eager ear I cannot choose but Mauie. 

may the worid these feelings never tame t 
If age o^er me her silver tressoe spread, 

1 still would call thee by a lover's name, 
And deem the spirit of delight untied. 

Nor bear, though green wlthoat. a heart to Nature dead!* 

A3 we call to mind the many beautiftil things that Words* 
worth and Iiogan, and others of the poets, haye said about 
this shy bird, we are half-inclined to look upon it as in- 
deed ' a celestial visittMit,' and to ask, with the former poet, 

»0b, Cuckoo 1 sbaU I call thee bird. 
Or but a wanduing voice ? ' 

With Werdsworth, too, as with Wiffin, and, indeed, most 
ef the SHwkm poets— for Chaucer calls it the '^viU Cu^koo^' 
and Shakf pjire makes its name synonymous with a term 
of reproach— 4t is a bird of delightful i^bwociations, telling 
a tale of spring-time and of youth : ^ 

^Though bakblioff only of tlw vale 

Of sunshine fnd of flowers, 
Thou brtngest unto me a tal« 
Of visionary hours. 

And I can listen to thee yet, 

Can lie upon the plain. 
And Ustaa till I do begel 

Thut golden time again. 

Oh, UesMd birdi the earth we fate 

Ac^ appears to be 
An unsubstantial fkKry place, 
That is fit home for kbe&' 

With the Welsh bardo, also, the Cuckoo appears to have 
been a great fiivourite, and especially vrith the more an- 
cient of them. Llywaroh HSn addressed a longish poem 
to ' the Cuckoo of the Vale of Conway,' and in the trans- 
lation of the ' Pennillion' are these idlusioiis to the bird, 
the latter of them, it is true^ not over oomplime&taiy i — 

* Blessings to that hoar betoig; 

When, erst a yoath, my merry strain 
Join'd the Cackoo*s Jocund song; 
Near to the grove on yonder i>taln.' 

• Thy singing with the Cuckoo's vies, 
When on a rook, grown hoaxw, be tdes 
Seme endle«s dttty to cofunent^e^ 
Thy sUence best would show -thy se 



And, in truth, apart ftom its pleasing assodations, th« 
note of this bird is somewhat harrii and monotonous, al- 
theugh Lisle Bowl<M elaims ft>r it the character of beins 
more strictly musioal than that of ahnoet any oiher fea- 
thered seogster, the two notes which it utters being hi 
exact accordance with those of the diatonic soak. Coning 
to our ear, as they generally do, mellowed by distance, 
and according so w«ll with the character of the sccaery 
aad the sabdved nature of the sounds with which they 
mingle— striking, too, a key-note m the memory wbi^ 
gives o«t a responsive echo foil of the sweetest music, we 
ever listen to them with pleasure, and are ready to exclaim 
with EB»pson-* 

* Bc»vo, CncXoo I call again, 

Loud and louder still, 
From the hedge-partHion'd plain, 
And the wootMopt hill. 

With thine nnmlstalKen shrat 

Make the vaU^ rlngl 
All the world is looldng out, 

But In vain, for spring. 

I have search'd in every place. 

Garden, grove, and green: 
Of her footsteps not a trace 

If there to be seen. 

Tet her servanti^ without fkH 

Have observed their day; 
Swallow, Bat, and NlghtiDga)^ 

And herself away 1 
Shout again ! she knows thy call, 

*Tls lier mustar-^mmt 
An «h« be on earth at all. 

She will hear and come.* 

In the 'Athenssum' for 1S48, at pp. 868, 932, 1L86, 
tbeva am some interesting facts recorded witli regard io 
the part which the Cuckoo plays in popular mjibohgj; 
and a correnxmdent of the same Journal, at a later date, 
says—' 1 understand that in the present day the colliers 
in ShrcMMhire, when they first hear the Cuckoo, immediately 
leave off work, and have a holiday.' And well may these 
swarthy sons of toil rejoice to bear that welcome sound, 
ibr it is a proclamation of good tidings, and, altbough not 
uttered exactly in the woi?ds of Solomon the wlse^ ite i 
ing is understood to be eimilar*-*- 

^Lol the winter is past. 
The raUi is over and gpn^ 
The flowers appear in the earth. 
The time of shiging of tlie birds Is < 
And the voice of the TurUe U heard In am land.* 

In the oldest English stajisas extant^ too, the sosg of t^s 
bird is mentioned as ope of the indicatioiis of a gaoial 
time^ a coming season of sunshine and flowsvs— 

* Summer Is.ycumen In, 
Loud sing Cuckoo; 

Qrowethseed, 

And bkywoth mead. 
And QNTlngeth the weed anew— 

ffing Cuckoo r 

Brand, in his * Popular Antiqm^es,' tells us that the 
term gowfi, used in Scotland to signify a fed, BOgan s yro - 
perly a Cuckoo; and Ash states that the term is deifred 
ftom the Saxon gsac, hence gsckf hence gawk. Bhakspere 
makes Malvolio, ivhen fooled to the top of his bent^ say to 
OU»i^- 

* Why have you softer'droe to be 
Made the ipoat notorloua gtdt and gidl 
That e'<Mr InveotiaB lAay'd ont* 

Ip the 'Merry Tales of the Wise Men ^fGoUmm,' this chsp 
racter of fi^lishness, which is certainly not deserved by 
the bir4, as we shall presently show, is transferred to those 
sapient M^^idnals wno thought they could secure an ever- 
lasting spring by retaining the herald of tlie sweet season 
amongst them, and to this end they enclosed, it witidn a 
high hedge circle, forgetting that^ uke all earthly plea- 
sures, it had wings, bi reference to this sage attempt to 
inter^ witJi the laws of nature, an old poet has said-- 

* Fools OAJ^ hedge (hid Cuckoo in i * 

and this has become in some sort a prov«rbial agp esssfa n 
of obvious meaning. 
In the coun^ of Sossez, thtj^ $f49^ ^ ^^^ 
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c^ed * first Cuckoo day,' because on that day the Yoioe of 
the harbinger of spring b tometima heurd, although not 
oommonljr until the 2l8t. In some situations, however, its 
wekome shout oomos to the ear borne upon the whittling 
gftles of March. 

' Wtas time the dftisjF dMkB tte iNM, 

Th/ oertain rolce wo hear; 
Hast thoa a star to guide thy path. 
Or nUtfk the rolling yecrr* 

says Logan, addressing the birdl No star, but an unerr- 
ing monitor within, wliich prompts the creature when to 
leaTo its southern home for our more temperate latitudes, 
and to return there when it has fUl&lled the object of its 
Tisik This it generally does at an earlier period than 
most of our summer visitants, seldom remaining far into 
the month of August. Gilbert White calls it the < vagrant 
Cuckoo,' because, * being tied down by no incubation or 
attendanoe about the nutrition of its young, it wanders 
without control.' Aod this has reference to a very re- 
markable fiftot— if sudi it be, fi>r it is a matter of con^de- 
rable dispute, Blythe and some other naturaliaU inclining 
to a contrary opinion— viz^ that it builds no nest d its 
own, but deposits its tggs shigly in tfao« of other birds^ on 
which devolve the task of bringing up the young Cuckoos, 
those monsters of ingratitude which, according to Aris- 
totle and PUny, after having, with their broad, hoUow- 
shaped backs, $hoveUed their fellow-Aedglings over the 
sides of the nest to perish by the fall, or by cold and hun- 
ger, finish by eating up the unfortunate Hedgeheparrow or 
Titling, to whose care they have been consigned. Shak- 
spere seems to have been well aware of this superstition, 
ibr 80 we may well call It, as in ' King Lear' he makes 
the fool say, in allusion to the conduct of the unnstnml 
daai^tev^, Begiin and Goneril— 

*The Hedge-spdurrow fed tfie Cndkoo so \tm£ 
Thet fc b«l ito hMd bU off by Itayoaogi* 

and agrfn, hi the pUy of ' Henry VI V Worcesfcr reproaches 
Choking thus — 

* And, being ftd by na, you used as w), 
Aa that ungentio gull, the Cackoo*k biitl, 
Untb the Sparrow-did oppreaa onr naatt 
Grew by our faeding to ao groat a bulk. 
That OTOo our love durst not come near your sight, 
For fiBaf of swallowing; but with nimble wtng. 
We were anlbreod for Mfety*8 aake to iy.' 

Charks KnigH in his * Pictorial Shakspere,' has some 
good oboertations upon this passage; he opines thst the 
term « gidl' tliere used refers to Uie Cuckoo's extreme 
voracity, irfaleh, ho^etvr, be doe6 not believe — nor, as he 
asserts, <fid Shakspere— goes so fkr as the eating up of 
either the young nestlings among which it is hatched, <it 
the old bird which feeds it, although this was distinctly 
ssserted by Pliny, to Whose writings the commentator con- 
siders our bard might have had access. 

The Qrey Cuckoo {Oacutui CkoMTHi) is the only bird of 
the Coouline fkmlly ttiat is at all commonly Imown in this 
ooontry. Three or feur individuals of another species, 
variously called the Yel low-billed or Carolina Cowcow or 
Cuckoo, the Cowbird, or the Rsincrow {Ooceyzm Ameri- 
canM$)t have, according to Rfatc^Ilivn^, becoi shot here; 
but this can scarcely be called a Briti^ bird, Hke the shy 
visitant lirhich Oraiuun thus describes— 

*See where the stranger flies close to the ground. 
With haWk-llke jUntons of a leaden bhie. 
Poor wMid«r«rl firom hedge t» hedge she flies. 
And trusts her (rftering to another s oare: 
The sooty-ploined Hedge-^>arrow frequent acta 
lite fDiter-nx>ther, wanning into life 
The yoohgling destined to supptant her own. 
Hednwhile the Cuckoo rings her idle song^ 
Monotonous yt^ tweet, now here, now there, 
Herself Imt rarely seen; nor does she cease 
Her ehangeleas note, until the broom, fhU-blown, 
Otrea waning that her time for flight has ooma 
Tlios ever Journeying on from land to land. 
She sole, of all the innumerous feather'd tribes, 
PisseS ft stranger's UA, without a home.* 

The term < changeless^' here implied to the note of this 
bird, appears to be hardly correct, for, acoording to ore- 

j:ui ^ — 'ij.. •* _i4 u-» — *i.--» ^« ^A -..w*«. 



to which remarkable circumstance aa epigyammatiHt of the 
nzteenth century thus alludes — 

* la ApsIB the Kneeoo can rtng h« ssng >sr Mte, 
In June of tune she e^anot sing a note; 
At first koo-coo^ too-coo. sing still she can do, 
At last tooii, tooit, tbooke, dx AootA to one iod* 

Moch more that is curious and interesting we could si^ 
about this remarkable bird, and many more choice pas- 
sages from the poets we might quote in reference to it, but 
0^ readers for the nonce will perhaps be content with the 
fbUowing remarks, gleaned firom an author whose name 
we do not happen to know : * The feet of the Cuokoo laying 
in a season at least six eggs has been proved by various 
observers. As this bird has, of course, six different nests 
to seek of other birds, all of which must be suited to her 
piu-pose, and fit to receive the egg, that Being whose un- 
erring wisdom directs everything for the benefit of his 
creatures has endowed the Cuokoo with the extraordinary 
property of retarding the necessity of laying the egg after 
it has arrived at maturity — a qualification not possessed 
by other birds^ This property must tend materially to 
ensure a continiation or its species, and to obviate the dif- 
ficulties it otherwise would have to encounter. When we 
consider that the weight of a Cuckoo exceeds five ounces, 
and that the little fragile ne^ in which its eggs are de^ 
posited are those of birds which weigh only a few drachms. 
It is supposed that the Cuckoo never gets into these nests 
for the purpose of depositiug her egg; btft conveys it there 
by means of her daws or mouth. This is the more pro- 
bable, as the egg has been found io a nest built in a small 
hole in a wall, under the ^ves of a house, and in the nests 
of Wrens, into none of which could the Cuckoo, whose 
length is fourteen inches^ and its bread«h from wing to 
wing twenty-five inches, by 4Dy possibility enter, lliis is 
the opinion of many eminent Qerman naturalists; and 
some foots to prove it were mentioned in Weidmann's 
' Feierabende.' The feet of the Cuckoo are well adapted 
to enable it to take up ita egg and deposit it fai the nest, 
hiring its toes, like those of the Woodpecker, disposed two 
backwards and two forwards. Now, we know that the 
Cuokoo ntrer runs op the tides of trees like the Wood- 
peoket; and as we may be quite sure that this peculiar 
formation is given the bird for some wise and good pur- 
pose^ we may fohrly infer that it is to enable it to place its 
eggs in the nesta of the smaller birds. This disposition 
must give it a very powerful grasp. The eggs, also^ being 
very small in proportion to the siae of the bird, are thus 
more readily taken up. It is also remarkable that the 
eggs, though larger than those of the selected foster^Mrent, 
do not stand in need of a longer period of ineubatioo.' 

Here we see anc^er instance of that beautifol adapta- 
tion of means to certain ends, of which so many instances 
are constantly observable to the student of nature, impress- 
ing him with a sense of the infinite wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator of all things, and inclining his heart to such 
praise and adoration as prompted Bishop Home to sn^^ — 
* The note of the Cuckoo, though uniform, always gives 
pleasure, because we feel that summer is coming; but this 
pleaimre is mixed with melancholy, because we reflect that 
it will so soon be going again. This is the consideration 
which embitters all sublunary et^ymeats. Let the de- 
light of my heart, then, be in thee, Lord and Creator of 
all thiuffi, with wlmm is no variableness, neither shadow 
of changing r 

A beauUftil little bird, somewhere about seven inches 
long, which has a queer way of every now and then giving 
its head a sudden twist, and is henoe called the Wrynecl^ 
generally precedes the Cuckoo by a week or two. Qisbome 
thus describes it— 

* In sober brown 
Dreat, but with nature's teoderest pencil touefa'd, 
The Wryneck her muootonons oomplaint 
Continuea; harbinger of her who^ doom'd 
Neter the sgraopathetieioy te know 
That wanna the mother cowering o'er her yoang, 
A strancar robs, and to that struger's leve 
Her eggt commits unnaturaL* 
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and which is oommonlj known by the various names of 
Emmetrhunter, Long-tongue, Cuckoo's Maid or Mate, 
Snake* Turkey, and Barley-bird, is sometinies seen in 
company with the Cuckoo, of which bird it is considered, 
in Sweden, as well as in Wales and some parts of England, 
as the harbinger or forerunner. It is an elegantly shaped 
bird, and its silky plumage is delicately streaked and 
mottled. The undulating motion which it sometimes gives 
to its neck, and the loud hissing noise it makes when 
alarmed or surprised in its favourite retreat, the hollow of 
a tree, have obtained for it one of the above names. The 
Wryneck makes scarcely any nest, but lays its eggs on 
fragments of decayed wood, and on spots where its fkvonr- 
ite food, such as ants and other insects, are abundant Its 
time of departure is about September, when it is usually 
very plump, and is esteemed a great delicacy, being fire- 
quenuy mistaken for the Octolan, which it somewhat re- 
sembles. We will dismiss it with a line or two by Riehard 
Howitt— 

* The Qnidcen is tnfted with bloMoms of tnov, 

And Is throwing its perftime around it; 
The Wryneck replies to the Cackoo*8 halloo 

With Joy tliat again she has fonnd it,*— 

and a few of Bishop ManVs fine moral and descriptive 
lines upon this bird, which thus begin and conclude — 

* First of the migratory swarm, 
His lodgings in onr wood»to form. 
The Wryned^ opmea. A lonely Ura, 
Nor oft his gentle voice is heard. 
Nor oft are spread, retired and ^y, 
His pinions in the open sky. 

The pliant tongne, ^oni.-polnted frames 
The adhesive ghie, the unerring aim : 
What proofi are here of wise design, 
Of nice adjustment, power diviue, 
Disclosing what the will intends, 
By means adapted to the ends, 
Mor failing by those means to teadi 
His woriu the intended ends to reach.* 

Long before the woods have begun to assume their sum- 
mer drapery, or have even decked their boughs with the 
green buds of spring, there may be heard at times a sound 
which may well be mistaken for a peal of hearty laoghter, 
bursting forth again and again, as though the utt^rer of it 
could not possibly restrain his merriment ; at other times 
there comes upon the ear a sad plaintive Idnd of note, like 
an expression of pain or grief; and both proceed from the 
same bird, viz., the Woodpecker, which has also another 
way of giring noUoe of his whereabouts, the nature of which 
we may learn firom the lines of Moore's beautiful and fiuni- 
liar ballad — 

* Every leef was at rest, and I beard not a sound 
But the Woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree.* 

It has a singuhir effect this tap-tap-tap when heard amid 
the silence and solitude at nature, far away from the homes 
and haunts of men — a very singular effect, and the fancy 
onoe came into our head, as we heard it coming from 
various quarters at once, that these were invisible oofl^- 
makers, preparing for a general fiineral. It was but an 
idle fancy, dispelled as quickly as called up ; for, as though 
in very mockery of the notion, there burst forth one of 
those ringing peals of laughter which are so startling be- 
cause unexpected, and then the woods echoed again with the 
piercing cry, • Hu-ea-can I tiu-^ut-ean I ' and we knew well 
enough that it vras the Pieut Fmdis, the Green Wood- 
pecker, variously called the Hewhole^ Woodwall or Whit- 
wall, Woodsprito, Yaffler, Yappingull, Popinjay, and Bain- 
bird — the latter term being applied to it because it is said 
to give notice of the approach of rain by the plaintive wail- 
ing sound above alluded to. 

* Hast thou e*er when alone, amid woodlands remote, 
In the forest far distant from dwdlings of men— 
In the grove's gloomy umbrage, the mountain's deep glen, 
Where solemnity, solitude, sUence, ezdte 
A fEseling of awe that no pen may indite, 
Been startled by some bird's appalling loud note? 
That note is the Woodpecker's; there thou may'st see 
The harsh-sfs-eamhig ScanMor on many a tree,* 

sings Jennings, in his < Omithologia.' But we much 
question wbe&er he, or any one else, at the same place and 



time, ever saw the Woodpecker on many a tree^ tear ii is a 
very shy Urd, and one cannot often get a good view of it 
knocking at the decayed walla of the insects' dweHiBg It 
call them forth to be eaten-— for that, in Ihict, appean tohe 
the object of its oft-repeated t4ig>4ap'tap, which is 
run-away knock, for the bird will dart round to t~ 
site side of the tree, as some have wisdy supposed, to see 
whether its beak has gone right throogb, bat, in reality, 
that the alarmed insects, seeing no enemy pi ' e sc M l » aogk 
come forth out of the holes and crevicet in the bmxk, aai 
fkll an easy prey when he presents himself again ml tkeiz 
front-door, which he is not long in doing. Oilberfc Whtt 
says that * Woodpeckers fly volata vnelotOf apaAng aad 
dosiog the wings at evei^ stroke, and so are always ring 
or fklling in curves '^-a circumstanoe which has not fawapri 
the observation of that close oopier of nature^ Oisbwn^ 
who thus describes the bird-^ 

* With alirill and oft-repeated cry. 
Her angular course, eUtemate rite and/aU^ 



The Woodpecker prolongs ; then, to the trunk 
Close-dinging, with unweai - - - 



unwearied beak assails 
The hollow bark; through every ceO the strokes 
Roll the dire echoes that from wintry ^leep 
Awake her insect prey ; the alarmed tribes 
Start from each chink that bores the moakl*rtBg stem : 
Their scatter'd flight, with lengthen'd tongue, the ftie 
' Pursues; Joy glistens on lier verdant plumes, 
And brighter scarlet qiarkles on her crest.* 

Here we have a complete picture of the bird, beantifblly 
drawn, and to the life. By means of a few maaterly 
touches, the characteristic traits are all placed before us. 
In Chaucer's tale of * The Sumner and the Bevil,' an allu- 
sion is made to our active, noisy, and inquisitive Mend, as 
thus — 

' The Sumner then, which was $o/itU qftUr, 

And prate, and fnying, >s a Woodpedcer, 

And ever inquirittg upon everything.* 

Jennings, it will be seen above, has made use of the tern 
Seantor when speaking of this bird. That ia beeaaae it 
belongs to the order /Scandncaat or GUmboB, in which 
order the Wryneck is also included. Of the iunily IHemue, 
Pioine birds, or Woodpeckers, there are said to be abofe 
ninety species, although not above four or five are kaowa 
in this country, and only three at all commonly. These 
are the Crimson-headed Qreen Woodpecker just deaoribed, 
which MacgiUivray places in a genus by itself desi^sat- 
ing it Oscinug, and which is found in most wooded dis- 
tricts of England, but not in Scotland; the Vied Weod- 
pecker {Phus Pipra), sometimes oalled the Giest 
Spotted Woodpecker, the Whitwall, Woodpie or Freacfa- 
pie, extensively distributed in England, Scotiand* and Ire- I 
land ; and the Striated Woodpecker {Pieus Stnolatm), 
which is fonnd only in the southern, and eastern, and jnid> 
land counties of the first-named of these countries. This 
latter is sometimes called the Lesser Spotted Woodpeckcc, 
HickwaU, Crankbird, or Pumpborer. The habits of aU 
of them are pretty nearly alike. They firequent woedi 
and plantations — ^feed principally npon insects, which the 
peculiar structure of their long^ narrow, horaj-poiated, ! 
and bristle-fringed tongues enable them to extraot fren | 
holes, chinks, and crevices; and they lay thdr eg^i m 
deep cavities, which they bore with their strong wedp- 
like bills, in the boles of trees, making in the prooei% it 
has been asserted, a bushel of chips or more in a ooapk eC 
hours, for the truth of which we cannot vouch. 

Closely reeembling in many respects the Woedpeeken, 
are the Certhine birds, or Tree-Creepers, of which ihoiUy 
we are ikmiliar with but one indiridual spedea^ via, the 
Certhia FamiUam, the Brown Tree-Creeper, or» as it is 
sometimes called, the Brown Woodpecker. It ia a petma- 
nent rodent in the wooded parts of this oountiy, int ne- 
where numerous. Then we have, as an oooananal viai- 
tant) the Upupa Epop$, or European Hoopoe^ a veiy I 
beautiful bird, belongiDg also to the order and &nuly of ^ 
Riq)tatric€$, or Creepers, with the habits of which we ate 
not much acquainted. In the same order are likewise in- , 
eluded the Nuthatohers, which, however, belong to a 4Mh- < 
r^t fiiimily, that of SittiM^ or Sittine birds; and of this I 
fiunily we have but one representative^ the 8ittaJBianpm, ij 
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>r European Nuthatch, which is rarely seen except 
a the sonthem parts of England. It is a lively bird, 
i.l>«ul six tnohes in length, with plumage of a fine blue 
?pey and orange colour, barred with black. It lives upon 
Loseols and the kernels of nuts, which it perforates 
with ks strong-pointed bill. It is often seen clinging to 
tlie trunk or bnmoh of a tree with its head downwards, 
BLod is even said to sleep in that position. In the < Maga- 
Kne of Natisal ISstory^ for NoTember, 1828, it is related 
Uukfe a gentleman, having slightly wounded a Nuthatch, 
Buooaeded in oaptaring and taking it home. But the poor 
bird eould ill brook its captivity, and at the end of two 
d&ys died, having till the time of its death kept up an in- 
ceeaant tapping at the woodwork of its cage, which gave 
rise to the observation that it was nailing its own ooffin. 
This anecdote has been turned to good account by an 
anonymous poet, whose lines are quoted in Uie * Ornitho- 
logist,' a very pleasant companion for a woodland ramble : 

* UncoMlng the toll of that captive one, 
From the dawn of the day to the let of son ; 
When the shadows of night around him fell, 
There was silence and peace In his lowljr ceU; 
For the ]Hlsoner*a wearj toil was o'er. 
And the leqaiemrstrain was heard no more. 

Dost weep fbr the capthref Weep fteely, then ; 
But knowest thou not there are captire men ? 
Oh I canst thou not hear how their plaintive wall 
Is borne fh»n afer on the ocean gale? 
Weep, weep, for the capttve on land and sea, 
And pray for that hour when the slave shall be free.* 



THE. WINES OF CHAMPAGNE. 

FROM THK FREHCH. 

THmas is an old proverb which says, * He who has travelled 
through Peru without visiting Potosi knows nothing of 
Peru.' In like manner one may predicate of la Ol^m- 
pagne : He who has not visited the cellars of Chalons and 
of Epemay knows nothing of la Champagne. This re- 
proach applies not to ns. We have seen the cellars of 
Madame Moet, at Epemay, and those of Monsieur Jacques- 
son, at Chalons ; and, as it is necessary that a historian be 
impartial, we aver that the most marvellous of these sub- 
terranean palaces is not that of Madame Moet, celebrate 
throughout Europe as having been visited in turns by Na- 
poleon, by the Emperor Alexander, and by nearly all the 
European soverdgns. The finest and most curious cellars 
are certainly those of Monsieur Jacqnesson. It is affirmed, 
in the narrative of the President of the Republic's journey 
to Epemay, that the wine vaults of Madame Moet contain 
three millions of bottles, representing a capital (^ten mil- 
lions of francs ; those of the house of Jacqnesson, at Cha- 
lons, are not less important Every one ought to behold 
these myriads of bottles, majestically piled under magni- 
ficent arches, stretching on, in long perspective, fiurther 
than ^e eye can reach. 

Six vaults, of nearly five hundred metres each, are symme- 
trleally reared side by side. These six vaults are divided 
by seven other vaults, of two hundred and thirty metres 
each ; and these thirteen vaults are again intersected by 
twelve vaults, varying in length from twenty-five to forty 
metrea QuitUng these vaults, we find ourselves in very 
beantiflil arched passages, where three chariots might mn 
abreast as on the walls of Babylon. These passages con- 
duct the visiter by gentle declivities into the interior of 
the eeilars. There carriages wheel and pass each other 
with mere fheility than in many of the streets of Paris. 
Twelve lamps with reflectors, suspended from the arches, 
and two hundred tapers, illumine with their fimtastic li^t 
this sabterranean village^ which is animated by a popula- 
tion of masons, labourers, earm^ coopers, women and 
children, constantly employed either in the mating of wine 
or in the cellars, the magazines, or the courts above. To 
speak of vaults with us is to awaken the idea of a place 
more or less humid, with dripping walls, and doors the 
hinges and ironwork of which are more or less eaten by 
rust ; but in these cellars there is nothing of the kind — 
no humidity either in the ground or upon the walls. The 
fresh masonry preserves the whiteness of chalk ; the doors 



are of elegant glazing, which might vie with the show- 
windows of the ordinary shops in the brge provincial 
cities in France. These glass doors are constructed with 
rollers, by the aid of which they are moved and pushed 
out of the way into the openings contrived in Uie sides of 
the wall, where they disappear like the scenes of the opera. 

Above these cellars are two tiers of store-rooms, where 
there is an incessant circulation of waggons drawn by 
horses. They have constructed for these conveyances a 
covered way in the hilt under which extend the cellars. 
The laborious quadrupeds offer a singuUir picture to the 
passer-by, as they ocossionally suspend thdr sober gait 
to thmst their noses into the windows of their apartments 
on the second or third storey. 

In eadi store-room are established fbur presses, which 
are capable of pressing the grapes for several hundred 
hectolitres of wine at one time. Under these are immense 
vessels that contain not less than 25,000 litres each, and in 
which six persons might sit at table quite at their ease. 
In viewing all the enormous divisions of this vast esta- 
blishment one might well imagine that it was destined for 
the industry of giants. Five or six hours scarcely suffice 
rapidly to traverse this marvellous baoohological library ; 
which does not deceive the eye like many others, rich only 
in luxurious bindings, and poor in spirit These nume- 
rous dependencies, magaxines, laboratory, glazing form a 
multitude of appendices to the cellars and store-rooms, 
where they accomplish the mingling and pressingof grapes 
from the mountain of Rheims and the valley of Epemay. 

In ordinary times the vaults of the house of Jaoquesson 
employ no fewer than six hundred workmen ; and when 
October comes — the 'vinous month,' as Brillat Savarin 
calls it— you elbow at each step, under the arches, in the 
store-rooms, through the passages, a crowd of vine-dressers, 
coopers, bottlers, carmen, the population of an entire vil- 
lage — fifteen hundred labourers, Joyfbl sons of the vine, 
p^orming their various fhnctions with order and preci- 
sion under the watcbfril eve of the master, and accoo^ling 
to the directions of the chief of the cellars. 

In traversing the establishment, we had remariced a vast 
reservoir. TMb reservoir was fbll of water. In spite of 
ourselves, and notwithstanding the well-known and re- 
spectable name of the industrious owner, the presence ot 
this abundant provision of water in the cellars caused us 
some inquietude. We thought of the numerous amateurs 
in champagne, of the crec^ons consumers and simple* 
hearted drinkers, who believe that the wines sdd to them 
are the pure produce of the vine. Then we remembered 
the industrious Parisians, who make their Bur^ndy at 
Bercy; the honest wine-merchants of Cette, who inscribe 
upon the walls of their vaults, in big Patagonian letters, 
*Here is fobricated Madeira wine;' and the celebrated 
restaurantSj who constantly sell clos-vougeot without ever 
buying it. These remembrances recalled to our minds the 
words of Labray^re, who was of opinion, even in his time, 
that a thing rarer in the world than diamonds and pearls 
and a spirit of discernment, was a real and natural glass 
of wine, which positively possessed the qualities guaranteed 
by its name and supposed origin. Doubtless our cicerone 
divined the objector our sudden pre-occupation, for he took 
some pftins in explaining to us the minutest details con- 
cerning the reservoir, intended merely, he assured us, to 
convey water wherever it was necessary for the salubrity 
and neat appearance of the vast workshops which we had 
travened. This explanation perfectly re-assured us, for 
we could not doubt its sincerity. 

We fbrther remarked the existence of a railway in the 
vaults, like that in the mines of the Loire, for the trans- 
port of wines' from one cellar to another, and of the con- 
duits into which rans the precious liquid escaping from 
the bottles broken in forming the piles, vei7 artistically 
raised notwithstanding. This limpid river, with its charm- 
ing gluck, gluck, empties itself into a vast basn, and ful- 
fils at a later period its destiny and the bottles of the mer- 
chant. It is perhaps necessary to inform our readers, 
that at a certain epoch of the year, or of the (hbrication of 
the foaming wine, there are yety considerable breakages. 
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U the oeUars of the Imwm of Jaoqa«600, for instaooe, there 
Mre aometiiMS ea many as a thonaand and twelve hundred 
boitlea amaehed im one day. 

When we faaTe Tisited Cb*k>BB and its wine-multa, there 
ttill remain to be seen the hilla that ftimieh theae Taat 
oellara with their aparkHag nectar. We arranged ao as 
not to reenter Epemaj without saluting Ai, Mareuil, 
Atenay, Sillery, and all the fertile country which beara the 
name of la Chaapagne in all parts of the world, and erea 
00 fiir off as with Queen Pemar^ tutored in this reepeot by 
Dr Pritohard. 

Upon arrifing at Mareuil, a little town aituated in the 
midst of eneha^faig aoenery, a good man offered to eon- 
duct us to a magaiine of a different speeiea flrom that which 
we had akeiMiT Tisited; leas rich, less marrelloua, but not 
lees uaeAil with reepeot to the wine of la Champagne, ainoe 
it fbmiahea the corks. This is a kind of manufaotore that 
is not widely known* The cork is made by the hand, with 
an extremely well'^harpened knife, which they pass oTer 
it witboat ceasing. In one day a good workman can out 
a thousand to twelye hundred corks; and by a recent cal« 
eolation ten milliona of corks are required in France with- 
in the same period. 

Throaghottt the whole extent of this ncAi Tineyaid-laad, 
the Yiaiter is perpetually invited to auench his thirst in 
their deHdottS Tinea. < Monaaeur, a glaas of AiT' — * Men- 
aieur, a glaas of Mareuil T' They are the pride, the glory 
of the country; they are the hoij)itality of la Champagne. 
But at MaMUk) they alander Ai^ and Ai revenges herself 
upon Aveoay. ' Monsieur,' said an erudite nae-dresaer of 
Mareuil^ < I will give you some friendly eounsel— boy your 
ehampa^e at MarenU. It ia not for my interest that I 
beetow upon you this adyioe^ it ia for your own. It ia an 
ancaeei aphorism, and a very true one— ^Ai le nom, 
Mareuil le bon.' ' Dui-ing our trip, we became acquainted 
with a curious cireumstance : that the little Tillage of 
cilery, the name of which is proudly placed upon the 
eatt€9 of the first r^itaurmUt of Pans, and attached to 
champagne of extra-superfine quality, ia a place where 
there growa not a single vine. 



Tua powca of woboi. 
LeaTing the lofty noCioaa of words, and coming down to 
the every-day world of books and men, we obeenre many 
queer derelopaieDte of the eoaeaage of language. The 
moet flttSMt men aeem the moat inflaeatial All olassee 
seem to depend upon words. Prineiples are nothing in 
Convariaon with apeech. A politician ia aecuaed of oor- 
ruptnii, inconsiatenoy, and loTiug number one more than 
number ten tbouaaoia. Straightway he floods the counlty 
with words, and is honourably acquitted. A gentleman 
of iar-reaehing and pura o re ae h ing inteUigenoe ooneoete 
twenty milUens of piilo, and ' works' them off to agents, 
and. in the end, tranefors the whole firom his laboratory 
to the atomadie of an injured and oppnesed people by 
raeaaa of— worda. Miss A. atahs the spotless name of 
Mrs P. with a word-stiletto. The poisonous bt«ath of a 
T«nonion8 fanatic moulds itself iuto syllables, and, lo ! a 
sect of Ghrietiana ia struck with leprosy. An author 
wishes to be sublime, but has no fire in him to give sparkle 
and heat to hia eompositions. His ideas are mUSTand 
water-legged — feeble, commonplace, nenreleea, witleea, 
and ooulKs ; or his thoughts are balbMted with l«ul in* 
stead of being winged with inspiration. * What shall I 
do ? * he cHee in the most plaintiye terms of aspiring stu- 
pidity. Poor poetaster! do not despair 1 take to thy 
diotiouary — drench thy thin blood with gin— learn the 
power of words. Pile the oeaa of rant on the pdion of 
hyperbole^ and thy small fraction of the trite shall be 
exalted to the heights of the sublime, and the admiring 
gaze of many people shall be fixod upon it, and the coin 
shall jingle in thv pocket, and thou shalt be denominated 
great ! But if toy poor pate be incapable ^f the daring, 
CTen in expreaeiun, then grope dubiously in the dismal 
swamps of verbiage, and let thy mind^s fingers feel after 
spongy and dropsical words, out of which little sense can 
le squeeaedy and arrange the ouay epithets and unsub- 



stantial substantives into lines, and out of tbe veiy depths ' 
of bathoa thou ahalt ariae a sort of mud- Venus, and mea 
shall mistake thee for her that rose from the eea, and tk 
coin shall dink in thy fob, and thou shalt be called beau. 
tiful ! Such is the omnipotence of words ! They can , 
exalt the little < they can deprees the high ; a pooderouB 
polysyllable will break tbe chain of an argument, or crack i 
the pate of a thought, as a mace or a battle-axe could aplit 
the crown of aaoldier in the olden time. — E, P. Wl^fU. 

UiVU AN ISSCirnAL BLKMXMT QT RXLIGION. 

Without love, religion ia a task, and a toil, and t 
drudgery — an irksome work that the slave performs, 
goaded by conscience or impelled by setf-righteousoesB; 
but when we love Him, then we serve Him not becaoae 
we must, as because we will — not of constraint, bat of 
choice. Every duty is endeared, everv yoke is lightened, 
every burden is relieved, when God fills the heart Louk 
at this in earthly things. When the child that defigbts 
in an aged father, watches hiM by dav, aod takes ao rest 
in her care by ui^t — amooths his pillow, bears with his 
compUtinings. antioipatea every wish, watohea every gbnee 
of his eye---doee she deem it a toileeme tank ? Does she 
wish it were at an end? Her heart trembles at tbe 
thought To the hireiag it Would be a task ; but dob; 
it from love, it Is the source to her of sweetest delifbt. 
So will it be in the aervioe of Qod ; the eommaadmeDU 
which are grievous te tbe sinner, are nat griwoas to tbe 
saint — the reqttirements which men natnnuly reooO from, 
the child of Ood counts his greatest privilege and eaioj> 
ment. To serve Qod is his heaven begun ;, to aerve him 
as bis angels do will be his heaven complete. Sorrow, 
too, loses Its bitterness, when it is received fsom the hand 
of love ; when we see that tbe hand which amites os is 
the hand that was wounded for us, and when we bear 
amid the storm and darkness a voice iv-faich saya, ' It is I, 
be not afiraid,* we can kiss tbe hand that wtdda the rod, 
and webpome the storm and the daxkness that brings tbe 
Saviour nearer to ns. With us in the lion's den, aa witb 
Daniel, it becomes ' the house of Qod and the pde of 
heaven ; *^ with oa in the fiery furnace, as with the children 
in captivity, we can sing praises in the flames, and rejoice 
even in the torture ; even as the martyr who eaid when 
burning at the stake—* You want a miracle ; behold one. 
Theae flames are to me as a bed of roses.' So did tbe love of 
his Saviour fill his soul, that the Spirit of Ood lifted him 
up above the pains of his body ; heaven began, and Uie 
flame« were to nira but as the prophet's (^riot of fire thst 
bore him triumphantly to his QoA.—IUv, Hngk AomC 

BPIBIT or BBHKVOLXNOa. 

If we hope to instruct others we abovld foniliame 
oar own minds to aome fixed and deterailaata principko 
of actum. The world is a vast hibyrinUi, in which alaMst 
every one is running a different way, and afaBost ever/ 
one maniiestlng hatrod to thoee who do not run the same 
way. A few indeed atand motionleea, and not aaekmg lo 
lead themselves or othera out of the maae, kt^ at tbe 
faihirea of their brethren, yet with little reason ; for msre 
greesly than the most bewildered wanderer doias ha err, 
who never ahns to go right. It is more honourable ta tbe 
head, as well as to the iMart, to be misled by our ei^effnem 
in the pursuit ol truth, than to be safe from blundermg bj 
contempt of ii The happhieaa of mankfauj is tha «d of 
virtue, and truth ia the knowledge of the means^ whidi 
he will aever aeriously attempt to discover who has aot 
habitually interestad himself in the welfare of othem 
Tbe searcher after truth must love and be betoved; for 
general benevolence is a neoeasary motive to conatane^ ef 
pursuit I and thia general benevolence is begotten and 
rendeiad permanent by social and domestic affectiooa. 
Let us beware of that proud philosophy which alfaeta to 
ineufoate philanthropy while it denmmoea eveiy bome- 
bom feeliog by which it is produced and nurtured. The 
paternal and filial duties discipline the heart, and prefMue 
it for tbe fove of all mankind. The intensity of private 
attadiments encoursoea^ not prevente, univenaL braevo- 
lenoo.— <8. 2'. CoUnJtgt, ^^ ^y ^- ^ ^d>"" i 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

THOSlAa DICK, LL.D. 

In no age of the worid^s history has there been so jj^oe- 
nU an ability to comprehend written langoage, or simply 
to read, as iu this ; and at no time has there been a loader 
cry for the general dififusion of good thoughts. When, 
however, the unlearned student lifts the book in which 
the history of the exact sciences are written, and questions 
its pages concerning the things of this earth, and the na- 
ture and motions of the spheres of heaven, &c., he finds 
that the book contains only a few of the words which he 
has acquired ; that it is full of a mixed language peculiar 
to and understood by the initiated, but confusing to him. 
In such a condition of general ability to understand, and 
of general desire to know, and with the present abstruse 
forms iu which the laws of nature are presented to the 
masses of mankind, he who translates the language of the 
disooTcrer in science into a language sufficient to reach 
the general understanding, and to instruct those whom 
the profundity and obscurity of scientific diction exdude 
from the higher paths of science, is almost as great a 
benefactor to mankind as the discoverer. He multiplies 
and magnifies tho original diHcoverer's ideas, as he siropli- 
fies them in illustration ; and he renders to the many the 
thoughts of God which had beamed from the chambers of 
his glory upon the wrapt Vatea, the deep- eyed prophet, 
and which would h»ye lain in silent mystery bnt for the 
exegetis who came to expound what he had revealed. 

We know of no man in the character of an expounder 
who has io high a daim upon the respect and gratitude 
of the Anglo-Saxon race as the venerable Christian philo- 
sopher, Dr Dick. We do not know any man who has 
done so moch to universalise a kno\Uedge of the works of 
the great Creator, to rend from before the glorious archi- 
tecture of the universe the mystic veil uiat had been 
woven by the philosophic schools, and to present to the 
many the bouikllees presence of a world full of majesty, 
beauty, and perfection, where the soft winds sigh that 
God is great and good, and from everlasting to everiast- 
ing, and where the unnumbeWl stars iu the vault of im« 
mensity catch up and repeat the diapason of their thrilling 
amen. All science and all art, legitimately directed, are 
lines that radiate towards the great God Ahnighty. The 
Bcionces are the media by which we are led to contemplate 
the goodness, and greatness, and wisdom, and power of 
our Heavenly Father in the highest degrees allowed to ns 
as mere intellectual beings ; and the arts are the modes 
that we have developed of expressing our sense and ad- 
miration oi the wondrous glories of Gwl that are scattered 
around us. The arts and sciences are the highest attain- 
ments in the secondary condition of man; and, rightly 
apprecuited and correctly taught, are fingers that point 
towards Him, the Spirit Infinite ■ and Almighty, who in 
the fulness of his love came down from the throne of his 
glory, and redeemed ns, who were lost, to our highest 
condition of divine adoption. It is not half a century 
«nce science and philosophy were deemed the spheres in 
which soepticiam exclusively drove its triumphal car, and 
from which the Christian often shrunk with fear and dis- 
«may. The fanalioa of the first Fr^pefa revolution im- 
piously asserted that philoanphy was ttie k>gical ^tithesit 
of religion, and reason the oonverae of reveiatioii ; and to 
this day the syllogisnis of those daring mythists have some 
influence upon the weak and ignorant ; bat thanks be to 
God all tbe revelations th^t we have received of his attri- 
butes tend more and more to show us the harmony of tbe 
divine nature, and to confirm our faith in the most sub- 
lime of all the works of tbe FiUher. Tbe world of exter- 
nal evidence groaned as the sceptics lorded over it in 
their pride, and made it captive to the building up of the 
fakie, while the Christian seemed afraid to approadi it. 
When, however, the Christian philosopher had passed the 
doors at which he had parleyed with tbe enemy, and en- 
tered the arcana of nature, he found it alive and vocal 
with praises to the great I Am. 

270 



Dr Dick has been peculiarly styled the Christian Philo- 
sopher, from his efforts to dononstrate the compatibility 
and harmony of all true pbikieophy with the Christian 
plan of redemption and the truth of the life to come, and 
from the success with which he has explained the philo- 
sophy of religbn. Tbe inquiries relative to these subjects 
are so varied and so extensive, that they have led this 
patient and laborious philosopher over the whole fields of 
physical and moral science, and have brought him ever 
back to the footstool of the Grod of his salvation. As an 
expounder of the physical laws of the universe, and as an 
interpreter of the moral language of science, Dr Dick has 
acquired a most deservedly extensive celebrity, and has 
won for himself a high place in the veneration of good 
men. The lives of celebrated men seem in all their early 
circumstances to be modelled after one plan, and to im- 
pose upon the biographer something like a literary formula. 

Thomas Dick was bom on the 24th of November, 1 774, 
in the Hilton of Dundee, where his father, Mungo Dick, 
a most respectable linen-manufacturer, and an exemphiry 
and worthy member and treasurer of the Secession Church, 
conducted his business, and held a small property. In 
those early days, when Secession was denounced as schism 
by kirkmen, and defended with polemical vehemence as the 
very true form of faith by our seceding fathers, it was 
difficult to find either liberality or the savour of much 
charity amongst the brethren. Mungo Dwk, however, 
had more benevolent views of God's grace than were gene- 
ral in his times, and he possessed a more than common 
erudition. He was well acquainted with the best authors 
on dmnity and ecclesiastical history; he had read exten- 
sively in books of travel and geography, and felt a great 
interest in the political events that agitated Europe and 
America about the elose of the eighteenth eentury, as* 
well as those missionary movements which had for their 
object tbe enlightening of the heathen with the light of 
the Gospel. By this pious father, and an equally serious 
and pious mother, Dr Dick was instructed in religion and 
in letters, hb mother having taught him to read tiie New 
Testament before he entered any schooL 

The principles that have maintained the supreme 
ascendancy over all tbe speculations and labours of this 
eminent astronomer, were grounded in bis nature by those 
best of teachers, consistent parents, and in that best of 
all the schools of religion, a truly Christian home ; but the 
tendency which in his early youth he exhibited towards 
astronomical studies, seems to have been fortuitously de- 
vekyped. 

On the 18th of August, 1783, Thomas Dick, then only 
a boy about nine years of age, was in his father*s garden 
about nine o*clock in the evening with a maidservant who 
was folding linen» when, looldng towards the north, she 
suddenly exclaimed, ' You have never seen lightning be- 
fore ; see, there*s lishtnmg.* The whole body of the cele- 
brated meteor, which caused so much wonder and alarm at 
that period, and which Jbad until this moment been obscured 
by a cloud, now burst upon the view ; and so sudden and 
powerful was the terror which the extraordinary pheno- 
menon ms|>ired, that both Thomas and the girl fell pros- 
trate to the ground, imagining that the h»t day had 
arrived, «nd that the earth was to be consumed by fire. 
Tk&B circumstance made a powerful impression upon the 
mind of the future astronomer, and led him eagerly to 
inquire for those books that mi|^t reveal io him some of 
the mysteries of astronomy and meteorology. 

A severe attack of small-pox, succeeded by measles, 
rendered the constitution of Dr Dick very feeble ; and his 
father*s intention of making him alinen-manufaoturer,pre- 
olnded the idea of him receiving a more than ordinary edu- 
cation ; yet, despite of the fragility of his health, the mecha- 
niaal nature of his employments, and the defectiveness of 
his early education, he adventured, at the age of thirteen 
years, upon the study of one of the most sublime and ab- 
struse of the physical sciences. By dint of much careful- 
ness, and after several disapptmitments, he saved as much 
money as purchased Martinis 'Gentlemen and Ladies' 
Philosophy,' and with this guide he began to expk>re the 
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paihs of the planets, and to note the poeHions of the stars. 
He eoBStnietod a little wooden desk, whioh he placed with 
an open book upon his loom, and while his feet and hands 
set tne treddles in motion, and drore the elatterine shuttle 
across the loom, his eyes followed the lines of his favonrite 
page. He also eontriTed a machine, and ground for him- 
self lenses ^, }, ^, and eren ^ of an inch focus, for 
simple and compound roiciosoopesi and, in order that he 
might eenstmct telesoopes, he purchased from the old 
dames in his neighbourhood all tour snpemnmeiary speo- 
tade-glasses, and, fixing these in pasteboard tubes, be- 
gan to make obserrations upon the heaTenly bodies. Un- 
able to determine the position of Saturn, which he was 
anxious to behold, and haying no earlier eosmoffraphv 
than an old one of date 1701, whidi he had purcna8e<^ 
Thomas Dick calculated all the revolutions that the planet 
had made from that period, and determined its locality. 
Springiog from bed one morning before sunrise, all anxiety 
and hope, he directed his pasteboard telescope with its 
magnifying power of 30 towards the point in the heavens 
which ne had fixed, and applied his eye to it. There, 
sure enough, shone Saturn in all his gk>ry, and round 
him beamed the luminous belt The young astronomer 
was in raptures ; and in order to drink deeper draughts 
of joy by tue aid of his madiine, he turned it towards the 
sturs, when lol luminous belts on belts encircled the 
ethereal hosts. The d&appomtment and chagrin of the 
young star-gaaer may be imagined, when he discovered 
those xones to be illusions produced by his telescope. 

While Thomas Dick progressed in his knowledge of 
mathematics and astronomy, be assuredly did not a4^nce 
in excellence as a weaver; and he was not allowed to 
newest his ostensible duties without parental criticism 
and reprehenskm. As he kboored to eonstruct his tele- 
scopes, his mother would exclaun, * 0« Tarn, TamI ve 
remind me o* the folk o* whilk the prophet speaks, ' who 
weaiy themselves in the fire for very vanity ;♦ * while his 
fsther would shake his head and say, ' I ken nae what t* 
dae wi* that laddie Tarn, for he seems t* oara for naething 
but books and gUssea. I saw him the ither day lying on 
the green trying to turn the steeple o' St Andrew*s Kirk 
upside down wi' his telescopes.* The good man had sense 
enough, however, not to fight with the bent of the boy*s 
mind, and at sixteen years of age Thomas Dick became 
assistant teacher in a school, and began the study of Latin, 
with the view of enterinff the university. In this tutorial 
situation he was alk>wed by his father to indulge, as far 
as he was able, his passion for books, and amongst others 
he acquired the third edition <^ the < EncydofMBdia Bri- 
tannica* — an expensive and rare purchase for one so young, 
and in his position. 

In 1794 he becHune a student in the university of Edm- 
burgh, and in the spring of 1796 was nominated teacher 
to the Orphans' HospitiU, Edinburgh. He continued two 
years in this situation, and then resigned it, in order to 
pursue his academical studies. About this period the 
mind of Dr Dick began to be impressed with serious re- 
ligious views, and the studv of the Scriptures, and works 
upon divinity and theological criticiBm, engrossed much 
of his thought and attention. 

In the November of 1797 he was invited to teach the 
school of Dubbieside, near Leven, in Fife. FromXhibbie- 
side he removed to a school at the Path of Oondie, in 
Perthshire, where he began to write, and publish essays 
upon those particular subjects which had en g ross e d his 
most particular attention during all the leisure hours that 
he could find from his regular studies. In November, 
1800, he was again invited to resume his situation in the 
Orphans^ Hospital ; and in 1801, having gone through the 
regular curriculum of a student of divinity for the Seces- 
sion Church, he obtained his license and began to preach. 
For several years he officiated in the capacity of preacher 
in different parts of Scotland; but on being warmly in- 
vited, by the Rev. J. Jamieson and his session, to super- 
intend a school connected with the Secession Church at 
Methven, he accepted the call. In this provincial situa- 
tion Dr Diek instituted cIsBses for the teaching of the 



sciences to the people. He formed a library, now num- 
bering about 2000 volumes, and established what may be 
termed the model Mechanics' Institute of Great Britain. 
Indeed, Dr Dick proposed, in the 'London Monthly 
Magazine,' the foundation of th<ise institutions, six yesn 
before any one was established in thw country. After tea 
years of gratifying labour in Methven, he removed to 
Perth to an educational establishment there ; and during 
ten other years, tanght, studied, and wrote, finally build- 
ing his little cottage on the high grounds of Broogfaty 
Ferry, neac Dundee, and retiring in 1827 to his progSiet- 
chamber there, to hold communion with the stars. Hie 
little plot of ground around his lofty dwdling was a barrm, 
irregular spot, where nothing would grow, until eight 
thousand wheelbarrow loads of soil had been laid opon ito 
surface bv the mdefatigable savant himself. The situa- 
tion of the doctor's house was isoUted and elevated, sod 
his motives for building it there produced a great desl of 
wonder and speculation amongst the country pMple around. 
Finally, however, it was a^^eed amongst them that he 
wished to be * near the stars.* The first work pabtished 
at Broughtv Ferry was the 'Philoeophy of a Fatore 
State,' which appeared in 1828, and haa reached to its 
fifth edition. Prevbusly, however, the * Christian Phi- 
losopher ' had appeared, and ten e<Ution8, at least, of thst 
work have been issued. On the top of the doctor's house, 
a room, with openings to the four cardinal points, was 
fitted up as an obsenratory, and in this was placed his 
numerous and valuable assortment of philosophical instni- 
ments ; and here did he make thoes numerous observa- 
tions that are described in his voluminous writings. 

In 1837 Dr Dick visited London, where he pofalished 
his 'Celestial Scenery,* about the same period visiting 
Boulogne, Paris, Versailles, and other celebrated Frendi 
cities. In Paris he had an opportunity of inspecting the 
observatories and colleges ; and at Cambridge be was ac- 
corded the same distinguished privilege. Dr Dick, al- 
though almost totally a man of science, haa often exer- 
cised his functions as a preacher of the Gospel, and he 
has never allowed sectarianism to prevent him from doing 
so to any denomination of evangelical Ch^^Mans thai 
might invite him. Hia labours, however, have been more 
scientific than religions — more illustrative of the goodoesi 
and greatness of God in the economy of nature than in 
the economy of salvation — but at the same time all tend- 
ing to demonstrate the harmony of a plan of immortality 
and redemption with the attriLutes of God which are dis- 
phnred in his physical works. 

The degree of LL.D. was voluntarily and unanimousljr 
conferred on Dr Dick by the senatus scademicusof Union 
College, Schenectady, state of New York, and the di- 
ploma was sent to this country without the least expense, 
through the medium of the Rev. Dr Sprague of Albany. 

In 1849, a severe illness reduced the venerable doctor 
to the verge of the grave, but bv tlie goodness of God^a 
providence he has recovered, and still remains upon the 
earth to hear the echoes of tlie grateful praises that come 
back to him ftom hearts that he has elevated, and intel- 
lects that he has conduced to sanctify. Tens of thou, 
sands, of Tolumes of this venerable philoe^her*s preiee- 
tions iiave been distributed amongst the people, opening 
up to them the mi^jite beautiea of the mierosoopie world, 
and raiong them up to contempUte the majesty of the 
starry firmament. He has traced the history and dia- 
raeter of all the varied tribes of men in the world, in order 
to show the inherent wickedness of man in nature^ and 
the necessity for that moral, as. well as qxritual regene- 
ration, whioh are produced by an aooeptanoe of the Gos- 
pel. He has deduced from the flower-pollen groves, in 
which the animalcules sport their ephemeral lives, argu- 
ments in favour of that harmony and love which impelled 
Jehovah to develop the whole Kcheme of the Christian 
religion. From tlie most minute articulations in the great 
world of creation, he has ascended logically to the rarat 
sublime altitudes of Jehovah's character, tracing at evety 
step an incomprehensible but visible intelligence, and de- 
Tating the views of God, and deepening the admiratkm of 
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the pious believer. The labours of Dr Dick have beeu 
principally exegetical, but he has not the lees on that ao- 
coant been an original observer. Many of the obeerva- 
tioBs in his astronomical works were original, and all were 
▼ariiied by actual personal survey. Eleven goodly-sised 
w^orks, besides numerous essays and pamphleto, have pro- 
ceeded from the prolific .pen of this venerable man ; and 
they have conduced more to benefit society than to en- 
rich their author. Yet Dr Dick, although called upon 
to exercise the virtue of self-sacrifice in his declining years 
to an extent seldom demanded of the benevolent and kind, 
and although he must be conscious that he has deserved 
from society the provision of ease and comfort in his old 
age, has never complained of the niggardliness of fortune, 
nor of the hardness of his fate. He has shrunk, with all 
the delicacy of an exalted and refined mind, from any ex* 
pression that might imply dissatisfacdon with the estate 
Providence has assigned to him, and has seen with pain. 

Set not ¥rithout gratitude, the efforts made by those whom 
e has morally and intellectually benefited to ameliorate 
his temporal condition. The worldly position of Dr Dick, 
according to the conversation of the world, has been an 
humble one. His whole life has been spent in instructing 
mankind with his tongue and pen, and consequently the 
reward of senates or the applause of courts has not been his. 
The teacher pines while the warrior triumphs. Truly, how- 
erer — and this truth is strengthened, if possible, by asso- 
ciation — the position of men like Sir David Brewster and 
Dr Dick transcends all other wurldljr conditions. Poor 
teachers were Plato and Homer of old, and now the 
brightness of their names endures, while the names of 
Achilles and Hector are remembered only as the children 
of the poet^s fancy. The honour and glory of the warrior 
are not such as will pass with him beyond the bourne <^ 
life ; they are compatible with none of the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity ; but he who has been devotedly, in all 
humbleness of heart, a blessing to mankind, will have the 
reward of the blessed in the fulness of God's presence. 
He who labours much for the weal of man, passes neces- 
sarily the greater amount of his days in personal obscu- 
rity. He has no time to indulge in the ostensible triumphs 
which are accorded to the worldly and the proud. He 
enjoys, however, the communion of those who can appre- 
ciate his labours; and this communion with the most 
gifted men in Europe and America has been enjoyed by 
the venerable philosopher Dr Dick, who, in his little rock- 
baaed cottage, has scanned the starry firmament and the 
mysteries of the microcosm, and has revealed to an ad- 
miring people the beauty of the ways of God. 



NOTES OF A TEN YEARS' RESIDENCE IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Itf the outline already given of the origin and early his- 
tory of New South Wales, that territory has been pre- 
sented to us as successively occupied by naked savages ; 
by a mixed population of emigrants and emancipated 
felons ; and ^tterly, by a fast increasing free popuktion, 
differing in hardly any respect from that of the mother 
country, except in as far n» it is acted upon by exterior 
circumstances. A brief d^^l of these circumstances will 
now be given, with the view of conveying a corr^ im- 
pression of what New South Wales ia M present, itnd what 
its apparent prospects are. ^^ 

The population of the colony, by the last census, taken 
in 184^ was 189,609 ; having doubled itself by natural 
increase and by emigtintion within eight years. Of this 
number 114,769 welre mftles, and 74,840 females, a dis- 
proportion which has hitherto proved ^ne of the greatest 
of existing evils, but which is happily rapidly diminishing. 
The number of convicts, which, in 1856, were as one to 
two of the free population, were less, in 1846, than one to 
ten, and it is believed are not at present more than one to 
twenty ; from which it will be perceived that New South 
Wales retains, in its present population, but little or no- 
thing of its original penal character. About 20,0(K) of 
this population are engaged in the management of sheep 



and cattle ; about 13*000 in agriculture ; 9,000 in com- 
merce and trade ; and 10,000 in mechanical occupations. 
The population of the city of Sydney, the capital <^ the 
colony, in 1846, was 38,358. 

The political organisation of the colony consists of a 
governor appointed by the crown, and assisted by an exe- 
cutive council composed of the colonial secretary, the 
colonial treasurer, the attorney-general, and the com- 
mander of the forces ; a legishttive council consisting of 
thirty-six members, one-third of whom are nominated by 
the governor, and the other two-thirds elected by the people. 
The elective franchise is held by all possessed of frediolds 
of the value of £200, and by householders paying an an- 
nual rental of £20. Persons digible to be elected must 
possess a freehold estate of the annual value of £ 1 00, or of 
the value of £2000. One-half of the crown nominees are 
holders of public offices, and the other half are selected 
from the colonists at large. The governor has power to 
propose laws and amendments, ai^ to give or withhold 
his assent to bills on behalf of the sovereign. He may 
also reserve bills for her majesty*s assent or disallowanoe 
The legislative council has power to appropriate all taxes 
and duties levied within the colony, with the exception of 
£81,600, reserved for the expense of the governor, £33,000 
of which is devoted to the administration of justice, £18,600 
to the public department, and £30,000 to public wondiip. 
The act of parliament which establishes this system of su- 
preme government also contains a plan for dividing the 
colony into district corporations, for the management of 
local affairs, and the lev\-ing and appropriating of local 
rateo* These latter institutions have been duly consti- 
tuted according to the act ; but, with one or two excep- 
tions, thev have been hitherto quite inoperative, the co- 
lonists being everywhere decidedly opposed to than. 

Justice is administered by a chief-justice and three 
puisne judges, and an attorney and solicitor-general There 
are also courts of requests, courts of quarter-sessions, courts 
of petty- sessions, and police courts. 

There is no established church in the colony, all bodies 
receiving support from the state in proportion to their 
respective contributions to the same ; £30,000 per an- 
num, as already stated, being devoted to this purpose. It 
may here be noted that the Oongregationalist, and also 
some of the Presbyterian churches, mough fully entitled 
to the pay of the state, decline that aid. 

The cities of Sydney and Melbourne are incorporated, 
and each is governed by a municipal corporation, consist- 
ing of a mayor, aldermen, and counoiUors — the mayor 
being ex qfioio a justice of the peace ; and the aldermen are 
usuiUly appointed to the commissiou by the governor, in 
compliment to the choice of the citizens. 

Political parties have scarcely yet formed a decided or 
permanent character. The cessation of transportation, 
and the vast influx of immigration, together with the intro- 
duction of wise measures by the legishiture, have long 
since extinguished the emancipist aeitation. This was 
about to be succeeded by a violent strife between the ele- 
ments of aristocracy and democracy, when the monetaiy 
crash of 1843-4 interfered, and went far to heal all politi- 
cal distinctions. The squatting question then arose, and 
contintfcid to agitate the colony till it was settled by an 
adt of th^imperial parliament givuig leases and the right 
of pre-emption to the occupier of crown lands. This ques- 
tiM is, how<^re^, far from being permanently disposed ot 
If the term! obtained by the squatters are so much more 
fWrourable than they expected, the necessary reservaticms 
in favour of the crown and the public have given rise to 
SBch a voluminous mass of regulations of so complicated a 
nature that it will be utterly unpossible ever to bring them 
info practical operation. These regulations are already 
dearly the bulk of the Code Napoleon, and ever}' Govern- 
ment Gazette almost adds a page to their extent. In the 
meantime the arguments against such vast concessions of 
territory to one class of colonial producers (how important 
soever) — arguments which were thrown away in the heat 
of the first discussion of the question— are beginning to 
weigh with the thinking portion of the mercantile and 
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other intensta. Soroe of the moBt riolent membeni of 
the Pastoral Association of 1844 are now ranged on the 
opposite side ; aiid, if I am not mistaken in my own anti- 
cipations, the day is not far distant when the agitation to 
recover the crown lands from the present holders will be 
as great as was that by \«hich they obtained their preeent 
boon. 

At present the growth of wool is undoubtedly the chief 
productire interest of the colony ; wool and tallow are its 
principal exports. While this continues to be the case 
the old and natural feeling of 'encouraging our staple 
export * will doubtless secure for the psstoral occupiers of 
crown lands many advantages. On the other hand, the 
propagation of live stock cannot be profitably carried much 
beyond its present extent, and the vast increase in pro- 
duction has already tended greatly to depreciate the price 
of that article, which will have a tendency to check its 
production. Other sources of wealth are constantly open- 
ing up ; mines are now frequently discovered ; thus other 
interests will be created, which will balance, and in the 
end far outweigh, thofte at present existing. 

In agriculture but little progress has hitherto been made. 
This arises partly from the uncertainty caused by the oc- 
casional severe droughts which sweep every green thing 
from the face of the country ; but principally from the 
fact that wool- growing is at present supposed to be much 
more profitable. The opinion that in some quarters pre- 
vails, that the colony is not adapted for agriculture, is, 
however, quite erroneous ; or, at the roost, it is only ap- 
plicable to the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney, and 
some other portions of the territory. During a visit I 
paid myself to the Port Phillip district, in 1848, I ascer- 
tained, both from inquiry and observation^ that there are 
almost boundless tracts of land as well adapted for agri* 
culture as any part of the world. The same remarks 
apply to the fine district of Moreton Bay, as also to the 
districts of the River Hunter, Bathurst, ^ooloneong, St 
Vincent, Ac. The average quantity of land in cultivation 
is about 1 40,000 acres, producing about two millions of 
bushels of grain per annum. In horticulture and vine* 
growing considerable progress has been made ; enough to 
prove that Australia is destined to be one of the principal 
wine and fruit countries in the world. 

In mining operations South Australia has taken the lead 
of New South Wales ; yet the mineral treasures of the 
latter are immense, though as yet, arising chiefly from 
the scarcity of labour, only partially developed. Iron, 
copper, and even gold, have been recently discovered. In 
every part of the colony coal is to be had in abundance ; 
so that evc^ facility for smelting and preparing metals, 
and for all steam operations, is within the reach of its 
enterprising inhabitants. 

The commerce of the colony, according to the extent of 
its popnUtion, may be pronounced to be unprecedentedly 
great. The exports for five years from 1 84 1 ^d amounted 
to the average value of £1,189,446 annually; and the 
average annual value of the imports, during the same pe- 
riod, to £1,539,741. More than half of the total exports 
consisted cf wool. The number of sheep in the colony 
amounts to about nine millions, and the number of cattle 
and horses to about a million and a half. The average 
annual revenue for the ten years preceding 1845 was 
£403,618 ; of this amount £279,381, on the average, was 
derived from the ordinary sources of indirect taxation, 
and an average of £124,206 from sales of crown lands. 

Crown lands are sold by auction, at a minimum upset 
price of £ I per acre. We have seen that^ in the earlier 
stages of the colony, kind was granted to retired soldiers 
and emancipated convicts in small quantities. This plan, 
which appears to have worked weH in the case of indus- 
trious persons, was continued till the end of the admhiis- 
tration of Governor Macquarie ; when, with the laudable 
view of encouraging free immigration, at the recommen- 
dation of Commissioner Bigge, the system was entirely 
changed, and fi'ee grants ofthousaods of acres were la^ 
vished on all who, with any claim to respectability, chose 
to make themselves agreeable to the governor for the time 



being. Such a scheme could not fiiil, in any human fama(^ 
to generate corruption ; and, accordingly, in one j*t of 
General Darling's government more land was alietiatei 
fh>m the crown in favour of his friends, relatives, an4 
political supporters, than had been granted by all the |>re^ 
vious governors since the foundation of the colony. This 
system, with all its abuses, continued till the arrival of 
Sir Richard Bourke, when a stop was put to all free grant* 
except for public purposes, and land was directed to t« 8ot4 
by auction to the highest bidder, at an upset price of five 
shillings per acre. This was afterwards raised to twelve 
shillings, and at length to twenty shillings, at which it now 
remains. The proo^eds of all land sales were originailj 
devoted excluftively to the promotion of emigrmtion from 
the mother country ; but, by a recent act of parliameDt, 
only one-half is directed to be spent in immigratiooy and 
the other half in local improvements. 

This upset minimum price of twenty shillings Mr acre 
has long been conskl«r«d a grievance by the leMing po- 
liticians of the eok)ny. Ind^d, with the exceptioD of the 
late governor. Sir George Gipps, and the Bishop of Sydney, 
I have never heard any colonist of influenee ddeod it. 
The colonial secretary and all the officers of government 
are understood to be supporters of a reduction of the ntini- 
mnm price ; and indeed it would be difficult to say why no 
land in the Australian colonies should be sold under twenty 
shillings, when, not only m the United States, but in Ca- 
nada, and at the Cape of Good Hope, it may be had for 
less than one-hal^that price. The greater distance of 
Australut from the mother country mi^t suggeiit a reason 
why land sliould be sold cheaper than in less distant colo- 
nies ; but it would seem no encouragement, hut ratlier a 
bar to colonisation, to inform the British capitalist that 
he has to sail half round the globe to reach his destination, 
and, after all, to pay tw?ce as much for his land as be «mld 
obtain it for in Canada or the Cape. There are, I am well 
aware, arguments in favour of a high minimam price, 
which it requires no ordinary powers ol abstmct reasonii^ 
to refute ; and, if Great Britain were the sole coloniser, 
and if all the British colonies could be placed on the same 
footing as respects the acquisition of land, then Australia 
would have nothing to fear from comiietition, and, at any 
rate, could not complain of the practical operation of a 
theory founded on philosophical principles; but it k in 
vain to establish principles of political economy, and unjost 
to enforce them, in the (ace of fiiots such as I hare alioded 
to. The consequence of the high minimum price has been 
to put a stop to purchases ; to drive small capitalists be- 
yond the boundaries as squatters — beyond the reach of the 
blessings of religion, the protection of the police, and all 
the benefits arising from education and civilisation ; frtim 
the success of this wild species of enterprise, to give exist- 
ence to a powerful interest which has at length obtained 
wtiat to many appears a confiscation in its favour of the 
whole available lands of the territory. If the govemnaent 
continue to grant leases of the crown lands, public opnioa 
and necessity will compel it to reduce the upset pnce, in 
order to create a * purchasing and settling interest,* in op- 
position to the squatting interest; which would, under 
the present system, in a short time swallow np every other. 
Soroe of the squatters already begin to see this ; and, in 
consequence, from violent oppoeers, have tacitly b eco m e 
supporters of the high minimum price. The reason of 
this will easily be seen. While the upset price remains 
twenty shillings, they well know that the public cannot 
enter the lists as purchasers of the lands now rented by 
them ; but were the upset price redveed to five shtlKngs 
per acre, they would be compelled either to porehsse or 
resign their leases, the lease only holding good tiU a ^r- 
chaser appears. It may seem unjust to former parehasers 
to reduce now the upset price of land ; but it is the only 
power, since the granting of these leases, lel^ to the go- 
vernment whereby it can move the phalanx whidi it has 
created ; and it would be surely better that a few exiitiDg ; 
interests should suffer for a time, than that tiie whole ter- 
ritory should be alienated from the public in perpetuity. 

So much has been aheady said and written of Australia 
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as an emigration field, that it may be considered super- 
fluous to add anything further on that subject. It may 
suffice to say, then, that for the small capitalist, possessed 
uf moderate caution and prudence, and for the man of 
persevering industry without capital. New South Wales 
and the Australian colonies generally offer a certain means 
of future comfort. Tha climate is, without exception and 
bejrond dispute, the finest and healthiest on the lace of 
the globe, and there, while health endures, absolute po- 
verty is unknown. It will probably be conteuded that 
the state of society and the toue of moral feeling is com- 
paratively low, and the penal origin of the colony may 
even yet raise, in virtuous minds, a feeling against it It 
would be vain, indeed, to deny that there still exists a 
jH'eat amount of private vice and wickedness in New South 
Wales, and that a stranger will still observe some faint 
traces of its convict origin. I fear, too, that there are 
evidences exii^ting in the country, which may not bear 
dispute, of an unhealthy tone of moral feeling, even in the 
cirelee of its eommerce. On the other hand, I am in a 
poeition to assert that little of this appears on the surface 
of society ; that the decencies of life are as well observed 
there as in our own highly Savoured land ; and that amid 
tbes^ drawbacks there does exist in tlie colony SiKnety 
which would do honour to any country in the universe. 
There exists at the head of each of the Christian bodies a 
zealous and exemplary clergy, whose exertions in behalf 
of the rising generation are incessant. It b true that the 
state of education has been hitherto very low, and that 
the scattered nature of the popidation renders it impos- 
sible to place schools of any kind within the reach of all. 
This difficulty has been considerably enhanced bjr the cir- 
cumstance, that all the schools are of a denominational 
diameter — that is, they are placed under the clergy of the 
▼ariens denominations. From this circuraBtanoe it results 
that a locality which wonld easily support one school, re- 
quuraa, under the present system, three or four — that is, 
one for each denomination — but, being unable to obtain 
thiSy it has no school at aU. In other places where schools 
do exist, the emoliunents are so small that they are 
from necessity placed in the hands of lame and igno- 
rant persons, who are unfit for any other employment. 
The legidatmre has for years been making efforts to ame- 
liomte thb state of thuigs, and various attempts have been 
made to introduce a comprehensive system of general 
education, in the advantages of which all sects of Chris- 
tians might partake. Tins scheme has hitherto met with 
great opposition, chiefly from the clergy ; but as public opi- 
nion is now rapidly tending in favour of the uneonditional 
extension of the blessings of education, and as a general 
system in supported by the government and a majority of 
the legialalive conncil, it will probably ere long come into 
operation, at least in the eountry districts, where, from the 
smallness and scattered condition of the population, deno- 
minational schools are impracticable. In the meantime, 
it is deeply to be lamented that great numbers of chiklien, 
either from the want of schools in country districts, or 
from the oarelesBness of parents in towns, are growing up 
without any edmeation at alL By the census taken in 
1846, it appears that only 27 in every 100 persons under 
21 years of age can read and write, while upwards of 5b 
in every 100 cannot even read. This state of things, even 
after nuJdag allowance for those in infancy, is sufficiently 
deplorable, but there is every reason speedily to hope for 
an amelioration, as the government and legislature have 
enmestly taken the matter up, and two boards, one for 
the denominational and one for the comprehensive system, 
each composed of eOdent persons, have been appointed 
to superintend and direct the public education of the 
eolo'aj. The -osily iasumiountable difficulty is in respect 
nf those living in the remoter districts, where the popula- 
tion is so scattered as to render it impossible to place 
schools of any kind within their reach. 

The climate of New South Wales b mild and salubrious 
in a degree inferior to no countnr in the world. As far 
northward as the 26th parallel of latitude, the extent of 
its present oocnpation, it is perfectly adapted to the Euro- 



pean constitution. With the exception of one or two 
visitations of scarletina, disease may be said to be un- 
known in it up to the present time ; and were it not for 
the extraordinary partiality of its inhabitants for spirituous 
liquors, there would be more reason to fear for the lives 
of the numerous medical men who practise there than for 
those of their patients. Anything like lingering illnesses, 
such as are common in this country, seem almost unknown 
there. The hiunan machine goes on steadily until the 
spring of life is exhausted, and then stops all at once, 
without warning, and almost without pain. The rates of 
mortality hitherto are less in New Soutli Wales than in 
any other country. The soil contains almost every known 
variety, and according to its respective peculiarities and 
latitudes is fitted for every sort of production. Wheat 
and other staple productions of Britain grow in perfection 
in the sonthem and middle districts ; maize throughout 
the colony; the vine, the orange, the olive, and other 
fruits of southern Europe, arrive at perfection in the 
middle or Sydney dbtrict ; and in the northern or More- 
ton Bay district, the pine- apple, sugar, coffee, cotton, and 
other tropical productions grow in luxuriance. This part 
of the country is free from tlie occasional droughts that 
from time to time desolate the middle portion of the ter- 
ritory. The mulberry-tree grows freely in all the dis- 
tricts, and the rearing of the silk-worm has been com- 
menced with every prospect of success. Among the pro- 
ductions for which the Moreton Bay district is well adapted, 
I have mentioned cotton ; and as some interest has, chiefly 
by the means of that indefatigable colonic, Dr Lang, been 
excited among the manufacturers of this coiwtry upon 
that subject, previous to my leaving the colony, I was at 
some trouble to hiqoire at an intelligent correspondent in 
that part of the ootutry as to the reality of the statements 
that had been put fordi on the subject ; the result is, that 
I hare satisfied myself beyond all doubt of the entire capa- 
bility of that district for the growth of cotton to any ima- 
ginable extent. There are two kinds of tlie cotton-plant 
now cultivated ihere in the gardens of private individuals, 
one of them having a long and the other a Hhort staple. 
The fibre of the latter is exquisitely fine, and has been 
pronounoed by persons who have visited America to be 
quite equal to the finest grown on that continent With 
regard to the plant itself, it grows with hardly any culture, 
and shoots up and spreads with such luxuriance as to be- 
come a very troublesome weed in the limited gardens to 
which it has been hitherto confined. No attempt has yet 
been made to cultivate it for exportation, — the great bar- 
rier to the carrying out this and many other most impor- 
tant objects being the scarcity of that labour, with the 
plethora of which this country is afflicted, and to remedy 
which is one of the most important and interesting sub- 
jects of Du>dem legislation. It is hoped that as this fact 
forces itself upon this country, its capitaliftts will follow on 
a large scale the tide of emigration now finding its way to 
new fields of enterprise. It may be proper to add, that a 
large proportion of the soil in the Moreton Bay district, 
and iiidecKi the whole of that on the banks of the river 
Brisbane, for fifty miles from its mouth, is decidedly good. 
The Brisbane runs in latitude 2/ deg. 30 niin., and the 
heat, as a matter of course, is somewhat oppressive during 
tlie summer months, but that is compensated by eight or 
nine months of the most delightful weather. Winter is 
unknown there. 

From what has been said of the great variety of the 
capability of the soil and climate of that territory, it may 
be fairiy concluded that its productions and commerce — 
great, comparatively, as they are acknowledged to be — 
are still in their infancy. But the undeveloped resources 
of Australia are not confined to its vegetable and animal 
pwductions. Its mineral wealth appears to be unbounded. 
In this last department of industry, the neighbouring co- 
lony of South Australia has taken the lead of her elder 
sister, and tlie results are already far greater thau the 
founders of that colony could have anticipated. But the 
metallie ores are not confined to the south-weeteru coast ; 
Uiey have been found in abundance at intervals through- 
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out the entire occupied country as far northward as Wide 
Bay. Copper, lead, and iron have been found in several 
parts of the Moreton Bay district, and coal is abundant 
(here, as well as in the more 8<iutheni districts. 

One of the greatest of the pliysical disadvantages of 
New South Wsaes is the remarkable scarcity of navigable 
rivers within its boundary, and the consequent difficulty 
and expense of interior communication. To remedy this, 
something will doubtless be effected in future ages, in the 
construction of canals ; and much may yet be effected in 
our own time, by means of railroads. There has been 
considerable agitation in Sydney for some time past upon 
this subject ; the first effort being directed to the esta- 
blishment of a railway on a portion of the great southern 
road leading from Sydney to Port Phillip. The govern- 
ment and legislative council have promised every facility 
depending upon them, and have consented to guarantee 
to the shareholders for a number of years an interest of 5 
per cent, on the paid-up capital, to forward this most de- 
sirable enterprise. 

From these statements, in which I have scrupulously 
refrained from anything like exaggeration, it is, I think, 
fair to conclude that the colony of New South Wales — 
even in its still infant state, and while its energies are al- 
most engrossed in pastoral occupations — is one of the most 
valuable divisions of the British empire, and that its capa- 
bility for agricultural and horticultural industry — ^its adap- 
tation for wine-growing, and for the culture of silk and 
cotton — its vast and, for the most part, unexplored mine- 
ral treasures — its exoellent harbours, the unrivalled har- 
bour of Port Jackson in particuUr-— its position as the 
oldest, wealthiest, most populous, and farthest advanced 
of the Australian colonies, and as the centre of civiliBa- 
tion in the southern hemisphere — tho nuldness and salu- 
brity of its climate — ^all point to the great destiny that 
awaits it in the history of mankind. It is not for us to 
attempt to remove the veil which hides futurity from the 
deepest penetration ; but it is impossible to contemplate 
the origin of that colony — its wondrous progress amidst 
unprecedented disadvantages, arising from the prepos- 
terous attempt so long persevered in to people it with 
felons — its present state, which, whether morally or poli- 
tically, scarcely exhibits a trace of its first origin — the 
vast extent of its wealth, compared with its popiUation — 
the early and successful introductbn of representative go- 
vernment — the extent of its provision for religious instmo- 
lion — the concurrence of its government and legislature 
in a desire to ameliorate its educational institutions— the 
great extent of its undeveloped resources—and the happy 
mixture of the Gk>thic and Celtic races, which compose its 
population : — ^it is impossible to reflect upon these facts 
without forming a conclusion that Austraha is destined to 
be the theatre of important events in future ages; and 
there is some consolation in the reflection, that if the old 
governments of Europe, and their time-venerated institu- 
tions, are waning in the natural decay of all human things, 
there are new societies and new institutions arising in other 
parts of the globe in all the vigour of youth — countries in 
which the peaceful lovers of commerce may, fitr from the 
noise of war and the concussion of revolutionary move- 
ments, pursue their humanising avocations, and aid in 
erecting the social &bric, where but yesterday there was 
nought to be gazed upon but a vast and unproductive wil- 
derness. 



THE ONE-HANDED SERJEANT AND THE 

STUBBORN CAPTAIN. 

Serjbant Manchot took his quid from his mouth, wiped 

his lips with the back of his right hand— the only one 

that remained to him — and commenced thus : — 

' In those times, my children. Frenchmen did not fight 
as they do now, in the streets and against their brethren— 
they fought outside, for the honour and against the ene- 
mies of France. A man was neither arigto nor reaoy 
neither red republican nor commnnbt. He was a French- 



man, that was all ; was it not much clearer and womm 
simple? 

Well, then, on the 6th of November, a little after the 
battle of Viaxma, it was colder, I verily believe^ than it 
had ever been in any country in the woiM. We heat a 
retreat, not before the Russians, who always kept st a 
prudent distance from our encampments, but before a 
frost more terrible, in that terrible country, than Russians, 
Austrians, and Bavarians all encountered together. For 
several days we had been assured that we af^voeebed 
Smolenska, where we should find fire, vietuals, «is«-«<«-ck, 
and shoes. At each step our march was impeded bj 
swarms of Cossacks; and we had to fight with emp^ 
stomachs against inaccessible enenuea, who had b«t to 
touch their horses with the whip attached to their bndka, 
and our best riders were distanced. But you kncnr the 
French soldier, my children ; he has but to scent goo- 
powder, and he feels no more hunger. 

We had marched since six o'clock without paoaiDg to 
take breath, for we knew that those who rested wooid 
never rise again. A north wind drove the huge flakes of 
snow against our faces, and we stumbled every imtaat 
over little hillocks formed by the crystallised bodies «f oar 
comrades. No songs that day; the jokers held tbeir 
tongue ; the grumblers grumbled not A bad sign I 

My captain marched before me. He was a little man, 
strongly built ; passionate, severe, but just and brave as 
his trusty blade. The men called him Captain T^tu; 
because when he had once said *yes,* or ^oo,' like a 
spiked cannon, he swerved no more. Captain T6ta- was 
indefotigable ; but he had been wounded at Viazna^ and 
since then he had gone with but one wing, as the saying 
is. That day his &ce, usuallv rubicund, was very Mle; 
and the old white handkerchiefs in which he had enrveloped 
his feet were dyed with crimson. At each step he 
stumbled like a drunken man, stopped, reooveced biaael^ 
then with a great effort rejoined the column. It was a 
silent but terrible wrestling with weakness and inaaitioB. 
All at once he reeled, turned his head feebly towards the 
column, the bst men of which were disappearing, and tfaea 
fell, like a log, without uttering a word. But I bad not 
lost sight of him. 

* Captain,* exclaimed I, ' you cannot remahi tiiere.' 

* You see that I can, since I am here,* replied he, in a 
peevish tone of voice, showing me his feet, mutilated aad 
oovered with blood. 

' Captain,' rejoined I, ' while the tongue wags there are 
resources for the legs. A veteran like you cannot resign 
himself to die thus.* 

He did not reply, but made an eflbrt to rise. I took 
him in my arms and placed him on his legs. He leaned 
upon me, and we endeavoured to regain lost time. Bet 
in vain ; all strength left him, he fell again, dragg in g me 
with him. 

* Manchot,' said he — I was not then a cripple wUh one 
arm, but the men gave me the name, by way of antithests 
— * Manchot, I can go no farther. The faree is ended ; 
the column gains ground: put me out of the way as 
speedily as possible. One word more. At Voreppe, near 
Grenoble, department do I'lsdre, there dwells a good old 
woman, eighty-two years of age. She is called la M^ 
Merlin ; we is my mother. Ck> and see her : kits her 
upon both cheeks, and say to her that-^^mt-Oell her 
wnat you like ; but give her this purse and my cxom. I , 
have done.* , 

* You have done, captain !* 

* Well, good evening, and file off.* ! 
I was much moved, my children ; -and two lat^ teafs 

had congealed upon my moustache. ■ 

' No, captain,' cried I, striking the hard earth witii oy ' 
foot, * I shall not quit yon. Either you come with rae or 
I remain with you.' | 

* I forbid it. Do you hear ?* i 
' Excuse me, captain, but it is so much «npty Ineath.* 

' I will punish thee .'everely, if I survive this day, upon 
the faith of Captain T^tu.* 
' You may put me under arrest, or in a dungeoD, if yoa . 
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IBce it better; but, for a quarter of an hour, you will al^ 
low me to do as I please.' 

* You are an insolent rascal !' 

^ FcMsiblji but I shall carry jou away.* 
< Majicbot, you take advantage of my feebleness. It is 
a baaeaetion,' 

^ Pediaps so. But I do not go without you.* 

* The fiend take you !' 

*- And you also. He would render us a service if he 
would carry us as ^ as Smolenska.* 

The captain bit his lip with rage, but did not reply. I 
took him by the middle and flung him like a sack across 
my ahoulderfli You may imagine that, with this increase 
^ ^^^StS^S^ I could not march bo lightly as my comrades, 
aad I soon lost sight of the column altogether. Around 
me atoetched the iSent plain — indefinite, white, and empty. 
I deceived myself; at its extremity I discerned, moving 
about hither and thither, some little black specks, which 
at firat I took for the fog, but which, ever increasing and 
apiwoaching, at length resolved themselves into a cloud of 
Ckiaeach& They were eomlng upon me at full gallop, with 
laoeea couched, and lean and firm as true Don Quixotes, 
utteriiig the while their abominable * hurra!* Captain 
T^tn suffered so much that he no longer either saw or 
heard ; but I was resolved not to abandon him, cost what 
it would. I laid him upon the ground, covered him with 
soowy and crept to one side under a dozen dead comrades, 
leaving only my eyes free to see around me. 

The Cossacks soon arrived at the place where we were, 
strikiag at random with their lances, and mutilating the 
Gorpaea with the hoofs of their horses. One of the horses 
^od quietly upon my left arm, and broke it clean'off. I 
ottered no sound, but I felt my moustache rise upon my 
Up, and I was obliged to thrust my clenched fist mto my 
mouth to stifle an agonised cry of pain. The main body 
of the Cossacks had spread itself in all directions ; and 
these remained none near me but one big raseal, who, 
having dismounted, was very coolly beginning to strip the 
body of an officer. Notwithstanding my sufferings, this 
roused my indignation. So I stretched out my arm — the 
right one, understand — seized my musket, and quietly 
loaded it. The slight noise which I made in doing this 
must hftve struck the ears of the plunderer ; for he turned 
quickly round, rose from the ground, made a circuit three 
or four paces from where I by ; and then, apparently re- 
assured, rescued himself and continued his empldyment. 
During this inspection I had not stirred ; but scarcely 
had the Cossack recommenced his labour, than I quietly 
I roused myself from mv immobility, made a s|>Soe between 
the bodies of my slam comrades, knelt down, and, as it 
' was unpossible to sho^der my weapon with an arm which 
shook to and &o in the most inconvenient manner, I leaned 
the barrel of my musket upon the forehead of a corpse, 
levelled it, and — crack I The farce was over, as said the 
Captain T^tu. The Cossack uttered a cry, rose to his 
fall height, opened his arms, and fell ; he was dead. This 
sight gave me fresh courage i I left my hiding»pUce, and 
ran to disinter the captain. He showed scarcely any sign 
of life. I spoke to him several times without obtaining 
an answer. At length he opened a startled e^e, looked 
angrily at me, and muttered, * Go awav.* This infiUna- 
tion displeased me. Nevertheless, with the hand which 
remained to me, I drugged him as well as I was able to a 
risinff ground, where I hud him on the snow by my side, 
enveloping bun in my cloak. 

Night came on, and the snow fell continuously. The 
stragglers of the rearguard had entirely disappeared. 
The only sounds that r^M^hed my ears were the Whistling 
of bullets in the distance, and nearer at hand the- Joyous 
howling of the wolves over the dead bodies. I fully be- 
lieved that I was upon duty for the last time. Reason 
reeled ; but I recall^ Uie fragment of a prayer which the 
car4 nS my native pktce had taught me when I was a little 
boy. I threw myself upon my knees and recited it This 
did me good, and renewed my spirits ; in a like situation, 
my children, your great reviver is prayer. Upon rising 
from my knees I was quite calm. I resumed my place 



near the captain, and waited. This suspense lasted for 
about a quarter of an hour, and I was beginning to freeze 
in earnest, when I saw, advancing in our direction, a 
group of officera, whom, by their costume, I recognised for 
Frenchmen. Before I had time to address a single word 
to them, one of the party, a little man enveloped in a 
green Brandenburgh pelisse, trimmed with fur, approached 
me, and said in a severe tone of voice — ' What do you 
here ? Why are you not with the main body of the army ?* 

* Confound it ! * replied I, showing him Uie captain, and 
lifting up my mutilated arm, ' wim this more and this 
less, what was I to do ? ' 

' The man speaks the truth, sire,* said one of his com- 
panions. ' I saw him at the rear of the column, carrying 
his officer upon his shoulders.* 

' It was the eitiperdrV exclaimed a conscript, interrupt- 
ing the narrator. 

Serjeant Manchot replaced in his mouth the quid which 
be had oontinned to hold between the thumb and the m- 
dex finger of his right hand. 

' Yes, young hope of thy country and of the fair sex, 
it was the 6mperor — a little man, scarcely so high as this,* 
pointing to his own shoulder, *who seldom spoke, who 
nevet made much noise, who snuffed, but did not smoke, 
who listened to nobody, but who was so great, so great,' 
repeated the veteran, in a species of ecstasy, * by his ex- 
tended intellect and his indomitable bravery, Uiat his name 
has served as ballast to all his family.* 

The emperor cast upon me one of those looks which in 
the regiment they called eagle-glances. ' It is well,* he 
said ; * it is very well ; * and, opening his pelisse a little way, 
he took the cross that decorated hb green coat, and gave 
it me. At this moment I experienced neither cold nor 
hunger, and I felt no^'more pain in my left arm than if 
that ill-reared beast had not pUced his hoof upon it. 
' Davoust,* added the emperor, addressing one who came 
to speak to him, ' let this man and his captain be placed 
upon my waggons. Adieu !* And he nuide me a friendly 
gesture with his right hand.' 

Here the VMnchoi stopped ^nd threw around the com- 
pany a scrutinising glance. 

' And the cross?' * And Csptam T£tn ? * asked several 
of his auditors. 

* My captain in Russia ? Well, he is now a retired 
general. But the best part of my tale is, that when 
scarcely re-established in health, his first thought was to 
put me under arrest for fifteen days, upon the pretext 
that I had" failed in discipline. The matter came to the 
ears of Napoleon, who laughed much at the absurdity of 
the affair, and from a corporal that I was, made me a 
Serjeant. As to my dedoration, here is the ribbon, my 
children. This I display openly upon my coat ; but the 
cross— the cross is carried upon my heart !' 

Aerhe ended, the manehot unbuttoned his vest, and 
showed us his relic, carefully enveloped in a little black 
silk bag suspended rotmd his neck. 



^^riginal $oetrg. 

GFreen are the hUla, andTbeaatlftil, 

And tnab. the breath of Spring; 
' The flab are lekplng In the pool, , 

The fiowers are dpeninfc. 
The 8iili-kln*d clotid floats stowTy b]r, 

And panes tor the hortti; 
And the son looks oat so lo^gly, 

And calls the primrose forth. 

The ilamb*Tinff beetle feels his rays, 

And leatte his citadel; 
The bee, r^oidng in his gaze, 
" Begins to build his ceU. 
Sweet warblers flit flrom bongh to boogh, 

And ling, and plume their breasts; 
Or fetch, fhnn fhrrows of the plough, 

Materiala for their neata. (^ f^f^r^]r> 
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Hie q)lder fironi the rocky eaves 

Suspends his silken coil ; 
Among the moss the sorrd leftves 

Are bursting from the soO. 
The Tiolet by the hedgerow blooms, 

The star-flower by the stream. 
The hyacinth In the forest glooms, 

But waits a brighter gleam. 

I see them all, I dry my tears; 

My heart Is once more whole. 
I hear the music of the spheres, 

It stngeth to my soul— 
Singeth, in accents sweet and low, 

Of love, and hope, and ftdth; 
And bids me, in the hour of wo, 

* Hear what the Spirit salth.' 
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EUROPEAN LIFE.— No. IL 
ORIGINAL ELEMEKTS. 
An account of all the elements in European lifb, down the 
stretch of fourteen centuries, would be a rather formidable 
undertaking. There are elements of locality, of time, of 
religion, of politics, which branch out in endless detail, 
e. g* our insular situation, and religious wars, in the for- 
mation of our own national character. Into elements such 
as these, a£fecting particular developments, even although 
these ultimately aSwt the whole, it is not intended to enter. 
A few of them will demand notice as we proceed. For the 
present, our study is limited to those main elements which, 
between the fifth and seventh centuries, ooigoined to give 
birth to European life. 

We have, to begin with, what the Roman empire be- 
queathed to us; next, what wo have inherited from the 
Barbarians; last of all, Christianity. We shall go over 
these, in the order named, and describe as simply as we 
ean what the general life received from each. 

THE ROMAN ELEMENT. 

We begin with the Roman element It lies at the basis 
of European life, although it is not itself the basis. In the 
languages, literature, and laws of Europe, with very little 
digging, we ever strike upon Rome. The languages of 
8pain, Italy, aud France, which began to be formed while 
strong influences of the empire were at work, are almost 
simply modernised Latin. And even after these influences 
had decayed, there remained vitality enough in the Latin 
to give a very large proportion of words to the German 
nations, among wMch our own is included. Along with 
words came those things which words represent — lioinan 
thought, Roman ways of life; but that one thing which 
came most palpably from that quarter, which Rome pre- 
eminently contributed to European life, was municipal in- 
stitutions—town life. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that Rome existed to prepare town life for Europe, and 
then, its task being ended, it passed from the earth. In- 
deed, its entire history has bc^n characterised as nothing 
more than an account of the taking and the building of 
towns. The vast empire was simply an aggregate of towns. 
Its roads, stretching, in our own country, from Clyde to 
the Land's End — on the Continent, fW>m the coasts of 
France and Spain to the walls of Jerusalem, merely con- 
nected towns. They were divided by mile-stones, they 
were travelled diuly by posts; but they existed for no 
other purpose than to convey soldiers and state messages 
from town to town. No roads led, like our parish roads, 
through country districts for the sake of these districts. 
Rome had no country life, or rather, for the statement is 
only different in form, its country work was managed by 
slaves. But by this very preference, it was enabled to 
perfect town life. Everything municipal — the government, 
adornment, and amusement of towns — came to a state of 
great finish under its domination. Baths for the citizens, 
aqueducts for the city, th^tres, courts of law, lawyers, 
municipal law — everything, in short, that related to the 
rights and duties of citizens — the whole fVamework and 
managcuicnt of municipal society were prepared and de- 



livered over, we might say, * in working order ' to European 
lifia. Assuredly a great bequest ! Great by all the exeess 
of difference which there is between the raw savage stalk- 
ing through the woods, with his club in his hand, in search 
of fbod, and the rich burgher going unarmed along orowded 
streets to his house or his office — the representative of 
rights and duties, knit by interests, by inolinatioB, by 
habits, to the purveying, building, self-governing organisa- 
tion of society, fiuniliar to us by the name of * town.' 

TQB BARBARIAN KLKMKNT. 

*Town life,' then, we name as the bequest of Borne. 
What did the Barbarian contribute ? Uubsblf, we wtiswer ; 
above all other things this. He contributed laws, lan- 
guage, even institutions, as well as the Roman ; bat this 
over and above, this which the Roman could not ooatribate^ 
manhood, humanity, fresh, new blood, for the Europe that 
was about to be. 

It is sometimes attempted, by examining the primitive 
customs of the Barbarians, to state tlie precise instiltitioi» 
we owe to them. The war chief; for example, sharing the 
lands he has conquered among his fbllowers, and by 
these lands binding them ever after to his service, is the 
germ of the more modem * baron ' and the feudal systcot. 
Another deduction which is commonly made is — as fi^m the 
Romans we inherit the fselings proper to adtiien, the feel- 
ings, namely, of submission to enacted laws, of reepeoi for the 
rights of our fhllow-citizcns, so, Arom the Barbarian, accus- 
tomed to roam through the forest, and swim the n^tr, and 
fight for his future home, we derive the peculiar energies to 
which we give the names of * self-help ' and * independence.' 
And, more palpable than either of these, is our debt of 
language. The northern languages of Western Europe, 
the Norwegian, Danish, German, and English, ^re prin- 
cipally derived from this source. But when we wish to 
know precisely what we have which we would not have 
had if the Barbarian Element had not been drawn np into 
European life, the answer is not, laws, feelings, or lan- 
guage, but that which we have already given. Before Euro- 
pean history could begin, a European man was wanted— 
a man fresh fW>m the presence of uaturo — and the Barba- 
rian of the north was that man. Roman life was corrupt — 
could be the beginning of nothing good. A rocs was needed 
which would redeem from its unworthy possessors what- 
ever was worth preserving in Roman civilisadon, and ab- 
sorb it into the general life of humanity ; the Barbarians 
were that race. And fur that mighty element which we 
have placed in our list — for that mustard-seed, widet to 
the eye of man was then of all seeds the smallest — a soil 
was needed; fresh, deep, expansive; wide enough for its 
spreading roots, strong enough to bear the burden of 
branches which were to cover the whole earth; and that 
soil came to us in the Barbarians. 

Who, then, were the Barbarians P In books of history 
one is apt to be perplexed by the various names they re- 
ceive. They appear now as Gauls, now as Cells, as Cim- 
bri, Tuetones, Saxons, Goths, Burgundians, Pranks, Nor- 
mans. One name comprehends alL These different names 
distinguish merely different tribes or incursions of the great 
Germanic race. In relation to our subject four members 
of thb family of nations may be specially named, and this 
in the order of their appearance in history : 1. The Gauls 
or Celt«, whom the Romans found in Spain, France, and 
Britain. 2. The Goths, who came down upon the empire 
fVom the north-east 8. The Franks (literally, the fr€&- 
mm, Arom whose own designation of thdr way of life we 
derive our modem word • fhinchise *), who lived in modem 
Germany and France. 4. The Normans (North-men), who 
came into Normandy firom Norway. And, for the sake of 
the history of our own country, might be included, as ap- 
pearing between the Celts and the Normans, the Anglo- , 
Saxons; the people, say the etymologists, who used the 
sax or 8CBX, a short sword, and came to Britain from the I 
angle formed by the jutting out of Holstein and Jntlaad 
from the German seabord. Hence the Angles, Angle>fauid, I 
England. I 

Gibbon, and many others with Mm, have been at paios 
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to trace the origin of these GprmiuiB to the east In read- 
ing « The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,* one is 
nerer allowed to see the waves of the Barbarian invasion 
dashing against Rome without having his eye directed far 
east to the wall of China, where these waves receive their 
impulse. The ethnologists, comparing the European and 
A:$iatio languages, have placed this eastern origin beyond 
a doubt. But it is not as easterns the Barbarians take 
their place in history. They come direct Arom the north, 
the north claims them for its own. * The snows of winter are 
as pleasant to them as the flowers of spring,' said an orator 
of them once; and in Rome's earlier struggles with them, 
when they were the weaker side, they were seen by Roman 
soldiers * sporting almost naked in the midst of glaciers, 
and sliding on their shields from the summit of Uie Alps 
over precipices.' 

Let us look at one of these northern savages. We stand 
in the presence of our common ancestor, the Adam of 
European life. He is blue-eyed, his checks are ruddy, his 
hair blond, his bones are the bones of a giant. In the 
depths of forests lies his home; it is a hut built of a few 
branches, thatched with reeds. Town life is foreign to his 
habits. He would scorn to be confined by walls as towns- 
men are; he must have room to breathe, to roam. He 
builds his rude dwelling on the banks of a river, on the 
slope of a hill, in the hollow of a marshy vale ; wherever 
his ftmcy prompts, if only it be under the shadow of trees. 
It is his genius to spread, to take possession of the earth, 
to rely upon the strength of his own right arm. 

Let us enter his home. The giant reclines upon skins 
of the reindeer, perhaps upon the bare ground, sluggish, 
inert, a man waiting his true vocation; consuming the 
interval, it may be, in gambling and intemperance. But 
mark that big-boned partner of his life ; that mother from 
whose breasts our milk of life has flowed. No sluggishness 
here ! She prepares the land for the seed ; she cares for 
the cattle ; she reaps the harvest ; and, in the dead of win- 
ter, she breaks the ice of the river for fish. In return for 
her labours she is mistress in her sphere. The Roman's 
wife was a slave. The mother of German children is a 
wife. When a Roman bride went to her future home she 
was lifted over the threshold and allowed to drop into the 
arms of her husband, to signify that she was falling, lite- 
rally fiUling into the hands of the man (in manwn virij 
as goods and chattels into the hands of a master. When 
a German savage went for his bride he gave presents of 
oxen, arms, and war-horses, to her friends ; indicating, by 
gifts of those things he most loved himself, the value and 
the place he counted due to her; and, from that time for- 
ward, in the rude household of the forest she held a high 
place. The wife was the counsellor ; the healer of wounds. 
If need were, she fought in the battle. If the battle turned 
against her husband she knew how to preserve the purity 
of the family blood ; beside the corpse of their father, she 
spilled the blood of her children and her own, counting it 
an everlasting reproach to await the humiliation of foreign 
slavery. 

The child of such a mother could not long be idle and 
worthless. Already, in war, he was swift, terrible, irre- 
sistible. It was his glory to die in battle. * Lift me up,' 
said Si ward the Strong, when he was attacked by disease, 
* lift me up, that I may die standing like a soldier, and not 
grovelling like a cow. Put on my coat of mail, cover 
my head with my helmet, put my buckler on my left arm, 
and my gilded axe in my right hand, that I may expire in 
arms.' Even difficulties were yoked to their service. * The 
force of the storm,' sang their poets, * is a help to the arms 
of our rowers ; the hurricane carries us the way we would 
go.' There has been preserved to us from the ninth cen- 
tury the death-song of a Danish Viking, the famous Reguar 
Lodbrog. He invaded Britain about the middle of that 
century, and fell alive into the hands of the Anglo-Saxons, 
whose king, i£lla, shut him into a dungeon with vipers and 
serpents. Probably the song was not his own composition, 
although those old sea-kings did often cultivate the art of 
poetry ; but it is an expression of the mind of his people, 
was sung at a funeral ceremony in his honour, and passed 



ft'om mouth to mouth across his native land, as an appeal 
for Vengeance. The chorus is, * We hewed with our swords;* 
and each stanza places some action of liis daring life be- 
fore the mind. As the narrative proceeds the dying Viking 
pauses ever and again to tell how the vipers were gnawing 
bis flesh. Here are two stanzas, in such turgid, Ossianic, 
translation as we can procure : — 

* We hewed with onr swords 1 

* The warriors dropt their bucklera Branda the rlflers of life, fiew 
wratbftal from their scabbards against the bosoms of the brave. At 
Scarpa Skeria cruelly hacked the trenchant battle-axe. Red were the 
borders of our moony shields, until King Rafn died. The tepid blood, 
spartins from the temples of the yaliaol^ was drifted on their harness. 

» We hewed with oar swords! 

* In fifty and one iMittles I Methinka no king has tmer cause of glory. 
But now 1 find tliat men are the sUtcs of iate. A. riper is tearing open 
my breast and piercing to my heart I am vanqnished. Let the Javc- 
lins of my sons transpierce the ribs of iGila. I sing no more. Celestial 
Ylrglna, sent from the liall of Odin« hiTlte me home. I am going to 
drink beer with the gods in the IilRhest saata The tiours of my life 
are ebbing. The viper has reached my heart I am smiling under 
the hand of death.* 

Some writers, including such masters in history as Ro- 
bertson and Guizot, have fallen into the egregious blunder 
of depicting these grim Norlanders, who * hewed with their 
swords, and * smiled under the hand of death,' as mere 
copies of the modem savages of North America. In one 
chapter of the latter's * History of Civilisation in France,' 
he places in parallel columns quotations from Tacitus, who 
has left us a Roman's view of the ancient Germans, and 
descriptions of the American tribes by modem travellers. 
Thu8,~^the Germans disliked the confinement of towns : so 
did the Americans. The Germans left the work of the 
field to their women: so did the Americans. The Ger- 
mans gave dowries for their brides: so did the Ameri- 
cans. And thus a specious picture is got up — a resem- 
blance is proved. But a resemblance of what ? Of savage 
life with savage life ! An incidental matter — a matter very 
much aside from the actual knowledge of the Germans 
which we require. Why, the entire conclusion is removed 
when we point to the &ct, that the American races are 
passing out of the earth. Carry the Iriquois, the Black- 
feet, the iSnakes, the Mohicans, back into l^e German 
forests, when Rome is crambling to the ground, will they 
put new blood into Europe? No, we venture to say, they 
would melt away as the salted snail does, beneath the in- 
fluence even of degenerate Rome. What is that perpetual 
sighing of theirs After the graves of their fathers — that 
vague groping towards the fkr away, after the great white 
spirit — that ^rocity and low cunning which come out in 
all their actions, even before the white man spoiled their 
haunts ! Evidence, we think, of a development already 
superannuated and incapable of revival. There are no 
sighs for the far away or the past, no ferocity for its own 
sake, no vile treachery in the savage of the north. The 
present is his, and he rejoices in it He walks to his pur- 
pose right on. If he fail, he can * smile under the hand of 
death.' He is fresh, young-hearted, ready, although he 
knows it not, for new developments, when the hour shall 
come. 

Schlegel has noticed that the Germans are acquainted 
with the use of iron, and money, and an alphabet, when 
we first meet with them, while the Americans are not. 
Whatever force may be in this fact, between the two races 
there is this constitutional, enormous dilTerence, which the 
physiologists point out, that the German has a brain of 
Caucasian mould, the American not In this German brain 
there is growth, manhood, refinement It will become 
Dantean, Shaksperian, Newtonian. It is the brain of 
Luther, and Bacon, and Goethe tmdeveloped; whereas, 
the highest reach of Uie American brain is a development 
terminating in sentimental, puling girlhood. 

The Germans are strong from the very first They have 
all the buoyancy and freshness of growing youth about 
them. A frank openness, a broad boyish humour, come 
out in their whole deportment Take these two glimpses 
of them, illustrative of this : It is the close of the ninth 
century. A German race has long dwelt in France. A 
band of Norwegians (Germans also, of course), driven from 
their own land, seek a home in this territory of their for- 
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tmate predeoessors. News of their ravages having reached 
the ooort, ambassadors are sent to them. The Norwegians 
are encamped by the brink of a river. With wise precau- 
tion, the ambassadors keep on the other side. <HilIo, 
brave warriors,' they shouted across, ' what is the name of 
your krdT' 'We have no lord,' replied the warriors. 
* And wherefore have ye come here f ' * To make this our 
country.* * But our kmg will give you lands and honours 
if you setUe peaceably, and be subject to him.' ' Go back 
and tell your king,' was the answer, * that we will be sub- 
ject to no one, and that all we can conquer shall belong to 
ourselves, without reserve.' 

Twelve years after, the influence of the higher civilisa- 
tion which they found in France having softened their man- 
ners, these same soldiers agreed to settle down and become 
feudal men to the king. At the ceremony of agreement, 
they were ordered, in token of submission, to luss the 
king's fbot * Never!' stdd their principal man, Rollo. 
The French lords insisted. Th^ Norwegian beckoned one 
of his followers forward, and gave him, by a peculiar sign, 
the necessary instructions for the offensive serrioe. The 
man stooped, but, without bending his knee, took the of- 
fered foot of the monarch in his hiwds, and lifted it no to- 
wards his lips—higher ! higher ! still higher ! The Nor- 
wegians burst into open laughter at the issue — the king 
was fiillen backwards to the ground. Such were the men, 
fhink, daring, young-hearted, and full of rough humour, 
who were the growing bones in the womb of destiny, of 
the European man. We should rather have sud, * Such 
was the outside of the men,' for we have yet to speak of 
that in them out of which their peculiar freshness flowed. 



THE OUTWARD MAIL PACKET.* 

EvsRT month nine large steam-packets leave the South- 
ampton docks for different parts of tlie worid, viz. one to 
Alexandria, two to the West Indies, one to New York, 
one to Constantinople, one to Italy, and three to the 
Peninsula. The departure of each of these is an event of 
no small importance, for the shipping of mails, passengers, 
cargo, and stores on board of her gives employment to an 
immense number of persons, and the dock is a scene of 
great excitement for days before its departure. 

When a steamer is selected to convey an Outward 
foreign mail — say, for instance, the Indian mail to Egypt 
on the 20th of the month — the Urst thing is to thorough!;^ 
overhaul her to see that her machinery and internal ar- 
rangements are in perfect order ; carpenters, painters, 
shipwrights, machinists, 4ae busily employed for days dis- 
covering and repairing every defect, and doing every thing 
that will contribute to the comfort of passensers and the 
safety of the cargo and mails. While this is going on, 
others are engaged in shipping hundreds of tons of coals 
on board of her, sufficient to last till she reaches the first 
coaling station in the Mediterranean. 

The stores necessary for provisioning a ship's crew of 
neariy one hundred persons, and furnishing a splendid (able 
daily with every delicacy and luxury for a hundred passen- 
gers, for five weeks, are enormous. Although fresh pro- 
yisions for the crew and passengers are taken on board 
at every foreign port at which the steamer touches, the 
principal portion of the stores are shipped at Southampton. 
For some days before the departure of the outward packet, 
grocers, butchers, bakers, wine and spirit merchants, con- 
fectioners, poulterers, cheesemongers, and provision mer- 
chants, are busy putting the contents of their shops, cellars, 
and warehouses on board. About 3000 lbs. weight of 
bread, flour, hojps, and malt ; 2000 lbs. of butcher meat, 
consisting of pnme beef, mutton, pork, calves* heads, and 
ox-tails ; 200 head of live stock, viz. sheep, pigs, turkeys, 
geese, docks, fowls, and a cow in milk ; 100 head of dead 
stock, consisting of turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, and 
rabbits ; supplies of provender for the live stock ; 3000 
bottles of champagne, claret, Madeira, port, and sherry ; 
6000 bottles of pale ale, porter, soda water, and lemonade ; 
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200 gallons of brandy, gin, rum, and whisky ; 3000 lbs. d 
tea, coffee, and sugar ; 2000 lbs. of various groceries and 
spices ; an immeube quantity of oUmen and ooaipictioners 
stores, comprehending every imaginable thing, suefa ai 
anchovies, blacking, bottled fruits, candles, ood-8onndt| 
Curry powder, celery seed, groats, herrings, jams^ j^li«*i 
marmalade, maccaroni, mustard, salad oil, olives, peaij 
barley, pickles, capers, salt, sauces, salt fisb, catsup, aoji 
soap, soda, salted tripe, vermicelli, whiting, vinegar ; and 
1000 eggs and 1000 lbs. of bacon, butter, and cheese, aj^ 
shippedon board eveiy Alexandrian packet at Southampj 
ton for one outward*and homeward voyage. 

The shipping of the cargo occupies several days, ad 
consbts principally of sevend hundred tons of linen, sUiiJ 
and cotton manufactured goods, packed in bales, from tU 
north of England, consigned to merchants in the Mmiii 
terranean ports, and which, after -passing through thd^ 
hands, are conveyed in boats and ou tlie backs of camd^ 
to distant parts of Asia and Africa. In a few weeks tb^ 
beautiful fabrics from Manchester and other pUicee, whid^ 
have been shipped at Southampton for Alexandria, tii 
ascending rivers or traversing m eastern caravans the 
countries which surround the Red Sea and the Persia^ 
Gulf, and are perhaps adorning the Circassian beauties 
of Egyptian harems, turbaning the heads of pilgrims goin^ 
to Alecca, and bartered for ivory and gold in Abyssinia. 

At length the 20th of the month, the day for the de- 
parture of the outward paeket to Alexandria, has arrived; 
carpenters, shipwrights, and others, have completed thdr 
tasks, the cargo has been shipped, the vessel has bees 
coaled, and the cabin fomiture and most of the victualling 
stores are oh board. The crew and officers have been 
mustered, and the ship has been examined by the Admi- 
ralty officers to see if everything is in harmony with the 
mail contract "Eariy on the morning of the dOth, the 
docks present an animated scene ; vehicles of every de- 
scription are lUcing in and out $ butchers, poulterers, and 
greengrocers are putting on b€Nsrd perishable stores and 
completing their orders. Unruly sheep and obstiiiate 
pigs are being ^ippM'for the support of the crew and 
passengers, and are showing their repugnance to a sea 
voyage, much to the amusement of laughing bystanden 
and to the annoyance of perspiring butcher boys. Pai- 
sengers on foot, in cabs, flies, and carriages, acoompanied 
by troops of friehds and innumerable trunks and boxec, 
are directing their course to the packet, and are soon eo- 
ffaged in selecting hetths and Stowing baggage. Aa the 
forenoon advances, the cabins and deck are crowded with 
the passengers and their anxious relatives and frienda 

Soon after one o*clock in the afternoon the deck of tbe 
packet becomes a crowded' promenade, a band of music ii 
playing on board, and the steam of the engine is eeeapiag 
with a terrific noise $ shipping agents and others aie 
rushing to and from the steamer with bills of lading, ena- 
tom-house papers, or something forgotten by the crew or 
passengers ; a crowd of persons is collected also hy tbo 
side of the vessel. Preparations are evidently making for 
the departure of the ship, when tlie attention of everyone 
is arrested by the cry of 'Here comes the mail.* Tbe 
mail being the last thing put on board, and the pad»t 
being bound to start immediately after it has been shipped, 
the time for her departure can now be calculated to a 
minute, and passengers and their friends know that the ^ 
period to be with each other is limited. 

Emerging f^m the dock gate are seen three inuneose 
railway vans, drawn by powerful horses, escorted by a 
mail-guard dressed in the scarlet livery of the PoetlDaate^ 
General, and preceded by policemen, who force back tbe . 
crowd from the side of the vesseL 

These vans contain the Indian and Mediterranean mail j 
It is received at the gangway of the steamer by tbe local 
Post-office authorities, and by naval officers in unifom, . 
who take charge of it during uie voyage. The mail con* 
sists of about 200 boxes, and sacks of letters and no*^' | 
papers. The sacks are for places in the MediteRaDtt°> 
and the boxes are for parts beyond Egypt. Boxes are j 
used because of tho convenience and safety with vbick J 
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Jiey mn K» trmnsported on the backs of oamels aorov 
iie desert of Suez, prevbos to their being embarked again 
m boatrd aUp in the Red Sea. Letter-bags cannot be eo 
sonveaiently packed on camels* backs as boxes, and thej 
would be Kable to be cut open, and their contents extracted 
^ the Copt and Arab camel guides across the desert 
The boxes and sacks weigh between fonr and fire tons, 
and they eontain about 100,000 letters and 20,000 news- 
^per& The wood of the boxes is about three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness ; each box is about two feet long, 
and a foot and a half in height and breadth. The covers 
of them are securely nailed down, and sealed in such a 
BHuiner that they cannot be broken open without the seal 
being destroved. About fifty of the boxes are for Bombay, 
forty for Calcutta, twenty for Madras, thirty for Ceylon, 
and twenty for Hong Kong. Those for Bombay are 
pMnted wbite ; for Calcutta, blue ; Madras, yellow; Ceylon, 
black; and Hong Kong, red. The object of painting 
them different colours is for the convenience of selecting 
them for any particular part from the mail-room on board, 
where they are all stored away together. 

The mail that is now seen approaching the packet is the 
laigeet and roost important that leaves England. It con- 
tains correspondence for Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 



, Eopt, Eastern and Southern Africa, Persia, 
Arabia^ India, China, Australia, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelaeo. Tens of thousands of our kindred in remote regions 
will be anticipating its arrival to learn the news ftx>m Old 
England. It contains the social interconrse and the ex- 
tensive commercial transactions between this country and 
the Eastern world. In those boxes will be found letters 
for the solitary traveller exploring the sources of the Nile, 
or measuring the height of the Himalaya Mountains ; and 
the decrees of that potent compsny of English traders in 
Leadenhall Street, who govern a hundred millions of hu- 
man beings in Hindostan — the East India Company. 

As soon as the mail arrives alongside -the packet, about 
twenty men are busily employed putting it on board, and 
the Admiralty and Post-office authorities are checking off 
printed lisis of its contents. While this is going on, time 
appears to be on the wing by the passengers and. their 
friends on board, who are now taking leave of each 
other. 

As soon as the mail is shipped, the Admiralty agent 
steps on board, and the gangways are drawn on shore. 
The oonmiaoder and the pilot are on the paddle-box, the 
steersmen are at the wheel, and every officer and seaman 
are at Uieir post, and amidst the sound of music and the 
belching of ijie engines, a stentorian order issues from the 
paddle-box to ' Let go the bow rope — let go astern.' At 
the same time a signal is passed to the engine-room, and 
the paddle-wheels begin to move ; and, in a moment, that 
which had seemed an immense castle- built up against the 
dock wall, appears like a thing of life floating buoy- 
antly on the tranquil water. In six days she will be 
pessmz through the Straits of Gibraltar, and in sixteen 
days Sie will be anchored alongside the fertile shores of 
tlie land of Egypt. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART L-THE PAST. 
CHAP. VI. — THB HAUI9TBD HOUSB. 

Wb most now beg the reader to follow us once more to 
Morton Grange, where, it may be remembered, the dark- 
whiskered, moustached, Charles Tumbull Hanbury was 
Kcdved and acknowledged as a suitor. Gertrude was 
mightily taken up with his company, or rather with the 
^lay he made in riding, driving, and hunting ; during 
^■^udi oocupations the haughty beauty often accompanied 
Irim. Manan, too, was occasionally one of the party. 

Cm day they rode past an old dilapidated mansion, called 
piawley Hall. It lay far remote from intercourse with 
its neighbours, on the verge of a bleak wild common — a 
<olitazy, ill-conditioned rMd, merely, leading to the en- 



trance. The pUce had formerly been one of some note, 
though now a large unsightly erection, full of long heavy 
windows, huge casements, cornices, and the usual append- 

Ts to that style of architecture in use at the beginning 
last century. Formerly a moat, now filled up, sur- 
rounded three sides of the mansion. Immense outbuild- 
ings, capable of accommodating a numerous retinue, attest- 
ed the former munificence of its owner. It was now, and 
had Leen for many years, untenanted, and stood a me- 
bmcholy epitome of decay. It was encompassed by a high 
brick wall, crumbling down into wide gape, partially 
stopped up by temporary ei^pedients. Above this unpro- 
tective fence, a few old trees looked as though participat- 
ing in the general ruin. The grounds were rank with 
overgrown vegetation, the woods scraggpr and scattered, 
from want of care. 

* How dreary old Crawley looks, even thb fine, bright 
morning!* said Gertrude, with an air of sadness, that 
arose l^rtly from the object noticed, partly from some 
depression that morning, for which she could hardly ac- 
count. 

* Even so,* said Marian ; ' yet, the old hall has seen 
days that would not have dimmed the. brightest about it — 
mirth and revelry that few hereabouts could boast. I've 
heard old folks tell of such gay doings that would .put to 
shame our meagre entertainments ; nay, even royalty it- 
self did not disdain the hospitalities of Crawley. I ■ sup- 
pose, Hanbury, you know it is haunted ?* 

' So I've understood ; and, not long ago, I was told that 
strange noises were heard, and lights seen there. Not a 
soul in the neighbourhood, I believe, would dare walk 
past after sunset* 

* I believe there are few, even the strongest hearted,* 
said Gertrude, * who would care to be alone, lor a night, 
in a house of sdch reputation.' 

' I- would not care two straws,* said Marian, 'if 1 had a 
good bed and a fire ; — nay, I*d do it anytime, for a frolic, 
even without.* 

* No, no ; better not,* said Hanbury, gravely. * We 
don^t- know what might happen. You might get fright- 
ened. I*ve heard of persons being so terrified in such 
circumstances, they've hardly get the better of it for 
months.* 

* Old MargefT sayr lights have been seen moving abont 
through the windows, not many > weeks ago,* said Ger- 
trude, * and that few will cross the common now, after 
dark." They say, too« that a rumbling of carriages has been 
heard at dead of 4iight, in that direction,- a long way off; 
and the neighbours are sure the old s^re and his gay 
companions are doomed to act over again their former 
drunken revelries, though in far different companv.' 

* It is but right and natural,' said Hanbury, * for folks 
to keep out of the way, else they might get a fright that 
would last them their natural lives.* 

* I've long thought I should like to deep in a haunted 
chamber/ replied Marian. 

* What a horrid inclination !* said her sister ; ' I would 
not pass a -night yonder for all the world.' 

^ I on know I am not much of a believer in supernatural 
visitations,' replied Marian. ' Not long ago I heard Dr 
Simms relate a very odd adventure in an apartment of re- 
puted ghostly exploits. He, like myself, professed not to 
believe in such appearances ; and once, when on a visit 
to some outlandish place, he found the only unoccu- 
pied chamber for that night was one that had a very bad 
reputation. He inquired— which, by the way, I think, 
showed weakness — whatshapetheghostly visitantaesumed. 
He was told, in that of a female head and neck issuing 
from a flame. When he got into bed, he could not divest 
himself of this idea; the horrid apparition continually 
haunted him. He began to feel nervous and exdted, but 
resolved, come what might, he would keep his eyes shut. 
He did so, until be fitncied a light penetrated the evelids. 
In a moment of desperation he opened them, and, sure 
enough, beheld the very object present to his imagination. 
Frightened almost out of his wits, he cried out — * Who*s 
that ; and what do you want here ?* * It's only me,' said 
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u female voice, *eome to light your fire this morning. I 
knocked, but yoa were asleep.' And who should it be but 
the housemaid, with her head over a shovel- full of burn- 
ing coals, that had so perfectly realised his night's uppre- 
henbions.^ 

* A capital good tale, if true,' said Hanbury, * though, 
perhaps, all ghostly visits may not terminate in so palp- 
able a discovery.' 

* Perhaps not,' replied Marian ; * but I could generally 
account for most that I have heard and seen. As respects 
the old house yonder, what objections could any one have 
to spend a night there with a friend, a good fire, and a 
comfortable arm-chair ?' 

' You had, perhaps, better not try,' replied he, drily, 
and apparently unwilling to pursue the subject. 

They were soon galloping away over the sunny downs, 
the fresh, buo^iuit breeze on their cheeks, exhilarating 
the animal spirits, until they forgot all previous depressing 
influence. 

The wedding-day was now fixed, and ample prepara- 
tions were making for this important event. Packages 
from town, bales from Parb, kept the house in a continual 
bustle. What an air of mystery and importance infect 
the womankind on tbese mighty occasions ! what a con- 
tinual contriving, arranging, keep all hands on the alert ! 
Day by day brought new occupations; and what with 
P.P.C. visits, and all the usual routine of preparatory 
measures, time seemed to slip away unperceived. The 
happy couple were to set off for the continent immediate- 
ly, and not expected to return for some months. Con- 
stance was to leave school for the great event, nor would 
she return: being now supposed equal to the duties 
Marian had hitherto fulfilled. 

Little more than a fortnight intervened, when one 
evening, as the ladies were sipping coffee, a knock an- 
nounced Horace. Had the Great Mogul, or Grand 
Mufti, made his appearance, they could not have been 
more astonbhed. Gertrude reddened to the eves ; and 
Marian, whether from surprise or pleasure, did exactly 
the same thing, though a keen observer might have de- 
tected a latent something else than the foi'nier emotion. 
Mr and Mrs Morton welcomed Horace most cordially. 

After the first inquiries were over, a rather chilling re- 
straint ensued ; the convermtion had not that careless, 
easy flow, so requisite to social, or even pleasant inter- 
course. The two sisters felt as though anything but the 
subjects talked about were uppermost. 

Marian was the first to enliven this chill atmosphere. 

' And to what lucky adventure do we Qwe your arrival ?' 
said she, with evident effort. 

' Simply to having business in the neighbourhood — and 
— I did not like to be so 'uncousinly ' as to pass near, 
without calling, where — where I was once so welcome,* 

* And are now, I protest,* said Marian, with great 
sincerity. 

* I hope we shall none of us feel otherwise,' replied Mrs 
Morton, gravely. 

* And, like mamma,' continued Marian, * we know no 
just cause or impediment why our runaway, but now re- 
pentant cousin, should not be received with his wonted 
welcome.' 

' Though, mayhap, too prone with advice, eh, my plea- 
sant maidens ?* said Horace, in a somev^hat sharp tone ; 
and a pang shot to his heart, as he glanced at Gertrude, 
and almost repented him of his temerity. All his former 
wretchedness seemed to concentrate in that one look he 
hazarded, and shrunk from another. The past rushed 
upon him, and he began to wish he had not braved such 
danger. He dared not ask about the marriage, though 
rumours had reached him on the subject. All he knew 
was, that Gertrude was engaged, and, no doubt, the union 
would ere long take place. She spoke little, but looked 
excessively shy and uneasy. Marian was too glad to see 
him, to appear in any other than a pleasant temper. 

Horace remarked that his time at the present inter- 
view must be short — a few hours onlv, as he had official 
business to transact. Marian looked gk>omy at this in- 



formation, and inquired what cculd have brought kha 
there on such an expedition. 

* It's not a subject for every ear, good Marias ; «ie 
have our secrets, and so no more inquiries.* 

' Buttoned up to the chin with importance ; and, it I 
may repeat so vulgar an expression, a reguUr * Jack k 
office.* But you will not leave us before to-morrow ?* 

* To-night— I fear. But I'll stay to the hust poasiliie 
moment' 

' Of course you know the wedding-day is fixed.' 

She looked at Gertrude and Horace alternately. H« 

shuddered at this abrupt announcement, and replied with 

some difficulty — * I did not know before.' 

* To-morrow fortnight, I believe, should nothing hin- 
der.* 

* I was not aware the match would come off so early ; ' 
and he tried a jocular tone ; but, alas ! his look aadlj be- 
lied the words. Gertrude seemed disconcerted, but made 
no remark. She sat looking at the coffee groands, or 
anything else that might happen to be at the bottom uf 
her cup. 

*Is there ludcy or unlucky fortune there?" said the 
teasmg Marian ; * can I help to unriddle them ? Could we 
but get a gipsy now V 

* Perhaps that would be easier than you imagine ; fLere 
is one in the neighbourhood, I believe,* said Uonoe. 

* Many, I dare say,' replied Gertrude, somewhat curtly ; 
'but I've no need of their services, thank ye;^ and i^ 
tossed the cup from her with an air of offended dignity. 

Horace did not make any further remark, bat turned 
his discourse to Marian, who really looked mightily be- 
coming that evening. Her 8pri>:htly manner, and, at 
times, intellectual conversation, impressed him more than 
ever in her favour. Previously, he felt so engrossed with 
the more shuwy, and superior outward attractions of her 
sister, that he bad neither eye, ear, nor understamding for 
any one else. A few gbnces at Gertrude, too, in her 
present temper, contrasted very fav4»urably for Marian, 
and made the latter really look well- favoured in his eyes. 
Besides, her demeanour, as well as conversation, was ex- 
cessively agi*eeable. What an amazing difference betweea 
one, trying to please, and another, where all is listleasness 
and discontent ! What an immense advantage on tlie side 
even of the most ordinary and ill-favoured ! In addition 
to this air of dissatisfaction on the part of Gertrude, there 
was a somewhat worn out and patsi look about her, wh^ch, 
as formerly there had been little else than good looks to re- 
commend her, was now rendci^ed doubly striking. Marian, 
on the other hand, was decidedly improved, and he ooidd 
not help contrasting her with hib former idol. Whether or 
not Marian was conscious of her powers, she certainly exert- 
ed herself to appear more than usually engaging. Gertrude 
looked vexed and disturbed, and not at all delighted to 
see Horace, whilst her sister received him with sadi 
manifest pleasure, that hb heart wnrraed towards her im- 
perceptibly. Like wax, ere the feelings get cold, they 
soonest receive another impression. We do not at all 
charge him with fickleness, for had Gertrude, even Uien, 
spoken kindly to him, how his old pent up affection would 
have welled forth towards her, and the full tide aipua 
rolled on to its flood ! But he had so checked and dias- 
tened his feelings at their source, that a slight interrup- 
tion, a casual pebble, might turn their current in anoCher 
direction. He had not, however, the remotest idea that 
the rill was at all divided, nor that any other course was 
possible. Though yearning for a heart to sympatUe, 
and in unison with his own, he looked upon hm ftLte as 
already sealed, himself isolated, and widiout a dianee of 
real communion with another. 

I'o some remark about Hanbury, he was gireii to 
understand that gentleman was at present in town, but 
expected back in a day or two. 

' I must now leave you,' said Horace ; ' but. It I may 
be allowed, shall be glad to renew my visits whilst In ihe 
neighbourhood. My movements are, at present, ao un- 
certain, that when, or at what hour, or for bow ku^ it h 
impossible to say.' u/.yu.^^v. i 
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^ Marian made him promise to spend all possible time 
with them ere he departed. 

It was qaite dark when he left, and ho took the road 
towikrda the haunted house. On the deserted common he 
jinned the gipsy, Johnny Crapps, and they both prriceed- 
e«] towards the old, dark, dilapidated mansion. Its dismal 
aspect— mournful, solitary, forsaken appearance — thedeep 
souj^h of the wind amongst the broken branches, that 
seemed to participate in all the wreck and ruin they en- 
hanced, imparted the same sense of dreariness to his own 
spirit. 

' It has an ugly look with it,' said Horace, *and I hard- 
Ij think it can contain aught belonging to our errand. No 
living thing has, apparently, entered it for the last half 
century.* 

* Don't be too sure of that, master,' said the gipsy ; 
* I've tracked *em so far, and no further yet If they 
ben't here, they're nowhere — that's all;' and with this 
very logical and undeniable conclusion, they went forward 
to reconnoitre. Nought living was visible — not a sound but 
from themselves, and what the gusty night called forth, 
wiih the exception of a few stray inquiries from the elder 
branches of a community of daws, that held undisputed 
possession of the chimney-stacks, and found themselves 
prodigiously aggravated by such impertment proximity. 

* Here be wheel- tracks, and not kmg since, either,' 
said the gtpt*y, who had for some time been feeling cau- 
tiously along the ground with the usual otmniiig of his 



* Very likely,' said Horace ; * I suppose roads wete 
made to be travelled.' 

* Ay, ay, master ; but they stops just here— opposite 
this great gap in the wall. Eh, master ; what do that 
mean ?' 

Horace examined as well as he was able, but not with 
the same unerring instinct, which long, and in part here- 
ditary, habits had made so vigorous in his companion. 
He could just ascertain a slight indentation of the road ; 
but had it not been pointed out, he would hardly have 
noticed it. 

* There be a some'at gone through here hut night 
Hands and feet too ha' been busy ; * and here he leaped 
over the broken down wall. * I have 'em again, master ; 
1 know were'n right on 'em now ; we'll soon get to th' 
end o' their tether.' 

Horace followed. They traced footsteps, but not to- 
wards the entrance. They ceased suddenly, before a face 
of bare wall, enclosing one of the numerous outhouses ; 
and here no inlet was apparent. The gipsy examined it 
with the most careful scrutiny, but could not detect either 
opening or trace of footsteps beyond. 

'I've sworn to unkennel thee, an' I will,' said the 
gipsy, revenge giving additional energy, and, like that of 
the untutored savage, never to be assuaged but by the 
Immolation of his victim. 

' Hush !' said he ; and they both stood in the attitude 
to listen. There was a hollow sound, which they could 
not attribute to outward causes, like a low rumble beneath 
their feet, but so indbtinct it could scarcely be construed 
into anything definite. Now and then it ceased for a 
short period, then recoumienced, but dkl not seem either 
to approach or recede. 

* Vm sure we be watched,' said the gipsy, in a low 
Irasky whisper ; ' 1 can feel it.' 

This expression betrayed the reliance these sons and 
daughters of that mysterious race have on what they be- 
lieve supernatural endowments ; though, in all likelihood, 
intuitive sagacity only, sharpened by long training, and 
akin to what, for want of a better name, is usually called 
instinct — a faculty that seems more powerful as man ap- 
proaches to what is commonly termed a normal state, and 
almost disappears before tho march of civilisation. 

The gipsy listened with cat-like watchfulness — eye and 
ear aiding each other in the attempt He was just point- 
ing to something, and Horace could see his upraised 
finger, when he thought a figure was gliding between 



* Tou be now satisfied, I guess,' said his companion ; 
'but we had best go back. It mayn't be just safe to 
seem loitering here. If it be them, as I suspect, they'll 
not stick at trifles. We've track'd *em though, and soon 
we'll drive the varmin out o' their hole.' 

Horace was satu-fied as to the propriety of this retreat, 
and felt glad when they were out of the precincts. 

It was now late, and he judged best to sei-k for lodg- 
ings in the nearest villnge. He secured one for himself 
and his companion at a small tavern, where they were 
soon comfortably disposed of. 
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CHAP. VII. — A surrnisB, 
From infomuition given by the gipsy and his wife, 
Horace had procured a warrant for the apprehension of 
one Edward Fitzosbome, with several alia.ses, a ringleader 
and abetter in the daring contraband trade in this quar- 
ter, and supposed to be owner of more than one vessel 
engaged in the traflfic It was imagined he had amassed 
great wealth by these means ; and hence, by bribes, la^ 
vishly administered, contrived to attach a large number 
of individuals to his interests. He was thus enabled, not 
only to arrange his plans, almost with impunity, but to gain 
the most accurate and early intelligence of all that was going 
on, therttby frustrating every attempt hitherto for his detec- 
tion. From description, he felt assured the individual who 
breakfuted with him, the morning when the smugglers so 
unceremoniously set him ashore, was the very person. He 
and the gipsy sat up late, revolving plans for the future. In 
the present posture of afiairs, they did not shape out any- 
thing very definite, and could only wait and watch the 
course of events. They expected the smuggler would 
soon be seen about the neighbotirhood, feeling pretty sure 
they had traced out one of his main deposits of booty, if 
not the head-quarters of the gang. 

They were not disappointed. There was a goodly 
looking house in the neighbourhood called the Red House^ 
said to be inhabited by a quiet, orderly stranger, one Mr 
Wilder, who kept one servant only, and came and went 
without exciting either notice or suspicion. He had oc- 
cupied the place about two years, and neither sought, nor 
even noticed, his neighbours. At times he was absent 
fur a considerable period, at others he kept in the house, 
but never interfered in any business but bis own. 

Horace had again commenced his visits at the Grange ; 
and one forenoon, two or three daj-s afterwards, when 
on his way thither, passed the Red House. He was not 
a little surprised to see, slowly passing towards it on horse- 
back, the very person of whom he was in search. He 
could not be mistaken — the features and appearance 
were too well impressed on his memory for him to be de- 
ceived. He was within a short distance, and Horace felt 
sure he saw and recogniped him. He, however, passed 
on, up the avenue, and towards the stables. Horace 
watched his proceedings, until he saw him enter the 
house. He loitered about for some time, expecting the 
individual might issue forth, but in vain. At length he 
resolved, even at some risk, to make an attempt for his 
capture. He had no lack either of courage or determina- 
tion ; and, as he could not summon any one to his aid, 
without losing sight of the prixe, resolved, without mor« 
ado, to effect an entrance. He marched right up to the 
door — entered, and threw it wkle open. He then looked 
cautiously into the rooms on either hand, but found them 
unoccupied. He then advanced carefully to a back 
chamber, through a passage to the right, and here, to his 
astonishment, saw the dark, black-moustached visage of 
Charles Tnmbull H anbury. He was sitting, dressed iu 
the most approved fashion, hat in hand, as though wait- 
ing to be joined by some one. With a stiff bow he saluted 
Horaceu 

* I beg your pardon, sir,' said the latter, 'but I came 
to see the owner. I was not aware of your presence 
here.' 

* Most likely ; for, to tell you the truth, I did not expect 
to be kept so long, and am on the same errand as your- 
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tumingf wlran he said he would go up stairs, change his 
dress, and come down. I have heen waiting impatiently, 
for this half hour nearly, but he does not make his ap- 
pearance. I am almost tired ; what can he be doing ?' 
Hanbury looked quite perplexed ; * I shall ring the bell 
and inquire.* 

A g'H>d- looking damsel answered, sayingthat her master 
left the hou.se some time ago, but ehe did not know which 
way — most likely by a side door. 

* Exceedingly odd !' said he, with a disappointed look 
at Horace ; what ean be the matter ?* 

Horace knew pretty well what was the matter, and felt 
much inclined to search the house, but thought it hardly 
prudent without assistance. He resolved, therefore, to 
set a watch, and consult the gipsy. He did not think 
proper to acquaint Hanbury with his errand, though he 
left at the same time. 

Horace was excessively annoyed at being foiled a 
second time ; but still hoped, now they were on the scent, 
that another opportunity would shortly occur. 

The ffipsy was as much, if not more, vexed than him- 
self, and hardly knew what course to recommend. He, 
however, determined to watch, if possible, day and night. 
The old house, too, at Crawley, was subjected to a vigi- 
lant supervision by parties from a distance, occasiimsriy 
in the service of tite coast-guard establishment 

During these proceedings, active preparations were 
going on for the wedding; and Horace met Hanbury 
sevend times at the Grange. His dislike to the bride- 
groom elect suffered no diminution by these interviews, 
but rather seemed to increase. 

The unaccountable disappearance of- Mr Wilder was 
freely talked over ; but Horace did not let one word slip 
as to the cause. 

Gertrude was beginning to look somewhat haggard and 
out of spirits. Horace had more reasons than one for 
fancying that, notwithstanding she was so entirely set 
upon the match, her mind was ill at ^ase on the subject. 
He never dropped the least hint of this to Marian, though 
th«*y were thrown continually together. 

Only< a few days intervened between and the wedding ; 
and Hanbury's spirits seemed to increase, as those of his 
intended bride became every day mere visibly depressed. 



SCENES FROM ' LIFE IN THE WOODS.* 

A.DBIR CHASB. 

After breakfast, our little fleet of three skiffs was 
launched, and we paddled - slowly up the lake. In the 
meantime, the east wind, which always poisons me, died 
away, and this beautiful sheet of water lay like a mirror 
in which the blue heavens were quietly gazing on their 
own beautv. After rowing two 4)r three miles, Mitchell 
remarked it was a good time to start a deer. I hailed 
the boats, and in a few minutes we were in dose con- 
sultation as to the best mountain on which to put out 

the dogs. ^ Anvwhere,' said P , ' will fetch one ; but 

that mountain (pointing to the left) is the best, for the 
echo of the cry of the hounds comes down from it in grand 

style. I want H to hear the echo of the chase along 

its sides once; it is more blood-stirring than the sound of 
a trumpet* Sending one boat on a mile and a half ahead, 
and one back, Mitchell and myself landed the hunter and 
dogs and took a middle station. They had scarcelv 
reached the shore before the dogs opened. Pushing back 
into the lake, I saw the white hound appear on the beach 
at a little distance, shoot backward and forward a few 
moments with his nose to the ground, then utter a loud 
deep cry. ' Ah,' said I to myself, * that has started at 
least one ^ noble stag* from his couch of leaves, and he 
stands this moment with dilated nostril and extended 
neck, while a psng of terror shoots through his wild 
heart as the yell, again ringing through the furest, tells 
him that the voice is on his track.* 

The west wind had now risen, and we sat and rocked 
on the waves, listening to the furious ontery that the 



mountain sent down to the water. The green forest shot 
in both hounds and deer, but you could follow the chase 
by the rapidly flying sound along the steep aodivHiea. 
How earnest and eager is the bay of a blooidhound on a 
fresh track f Ah, it was exciting, cruel as it may seem to 
some. Suddenly ^e boat, a mile and a half altove us, 
shot out like an arrow, from behind a rock, and flew over 
the water. The quick eye of the Indian caught it, and 
exclaiming, * The deer haa took to the water tiiere,' sprang 
to his oars. ' It is not possible,' I replied ; * it is scarody 
half an hour since the dogs started.' He stopped, rose 
to his full length in the boat, stood ibr a moment like a 
statue, then, dropping on his seat, be exehomedy * It is,' 
and seized the oars. I did not deem it possible ho eoald 
discover it at that distance with his naked eye, but be had 
beeo trained from infianoy in the forest. In that abort 
time such a change had passed over the man that I 
scarcely knew him. Taciturn, slow, and indolent in hia 
movements, I had not thought him capable of sadden ex- 
citement. Put now the energy and flro of ten mm seemed 
conoentrated in him. His strokes fell with a rapidity and 
power I had never before witnessed. I have seen' men 
row for wagers and for dear life ; but never saw blows 
tell on a boat as did those of his. It is true the akiiT was 
light, for it was made to be carried on one man*B sbool- 
ders across the country from lake to lake ; it is true also 
that I threw myself on the paddle with whidi I steered, 
with all the strength I was master of ; but the strokes ol 
Mitchell seemed each time to lift the cockle-shell from the 
lake. As he fell back on tiie oara, so rapid wsb the pas- 
sage of the boat, that the water, as it parted before it, 
rose up on each side as high as his shoulders, and foomed 
like a torrent past me. On, on we sped like a winged 
creature, when a rifle shot rang dull and hea\*y in the 
distance, and the wind lifting the smoke bore h down 
towards us. * Did he hit him ?' exclaimed MitehelL I 
dropped my paddle, and) lifting my glass to my eye, replied, 
* No, and itis a buck. I see his antlers, and he is bear- 
ing right down on us. Pull, pull away, my brave fellow.* 
He did pull, and so did I, and we flew over the snrfiioe. 
The other boat had been compelled to lay -to a moment to 
mend an oar, which had given us the advantage, but it 
was now again sent with no stinted strokes down the lake. 
At length I could see the bead and antlers of the noble 
buck, as, with dilated nostrils and terror-stricken glance, 
he swam and doubled on his pursuers. * Hold ! ' I ex- 
claimed, as he glanced away towards the shore. Tltt 
boat fell into the trough of the waves just as I raised my 
rifle to my shoulder, and the little cockle-shell rocked so 
like mad on the water, and my frame was quivering so 
with the exhausting effort of the last few minutes, that 
the muzzle of my piece described all sorts of mathema- 
tical diagrams around the head of the deer, as I endea- 
voured to make it bear for a single second upon it I 
could not shoot — but * Fire ! fire!' shouted Mitcbell, and 
'fire' it was. The bullet struck just under his throat, 
throwing the water over his head, while he made a despe- 
rate spring and pulled for the shore. Shame on me, but 1 i 
might as well have shot on horseback under a full galkp. I 
At that moment the other boat flew like a spirit past, and I 
crack went the rifle of W — d. He missed, and again our < 
boat was dividing the waves before her, while, in scmreely ' 
more time than I have been relatmg it another ball was I 
in my gun, and I exclaimed, ' Now, Mitchell, aa we sp- I 
proach him, throw the head of tlie boat on the wavea so | 
the motion shall be steady, and if I miss him I will fung . 
my rifle into the lake.* As we came up, a single stroke 
of the oar sent her round, and, as she rose and MA liiort . 
on the sea, I ' watched my time* and pulled. A desperate 
plunge and a bloody streak upon the water, tokl that the 
bullet had found the life-blood. Struggle on, bold feUow, 
but your life is reached, and never again shall your foot 
press the mountain-side I Just then another shot stnidK 
the water dose by our boat, glanced, and also Altered 
the deer. He bowed his antlered head In the waves, and '. 
turned over on his side, while the short, convulsive eflbrti 
told of his death agony. A few strokes of the oar, asd j 
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our boat lay alongside — the knife of the Indian entered 
his throat, and the deed was done. I raised him bv the 
horns, and towed him slowly along toward the shore. 
The excitement of the chase was over, and as I gazed on 
the wild, yet mild and gentle eye of the noble creature, 
now glazing in death, a feeling of remorse arose in my 
heart. I could have moralised ' an hour over the beauti- 
ful form as it floated on the water. The yelvet antlers 
(they are now in their velvet) gave a more harmless 
aspect to the head than the stubbom- horn, and I almost 
wished to recall him to life. It seemed impossible that, 
a few minutes before, that delicate limbed creature was 
treading in all the joy of freedom Jhis forest home. How 
wild had been his terror, as the fieroe cry of the hound 
first opened on his tract ! How swift the race down the 
mountain- side, and how free and daring his plunge from 
the rock into the wave! How noble his struggles for 
life! But the bold swimmer had been environed by foes 
too strong for him, and he fell at last, where he could not 
even turn at bay. The delicate nostril was relaxed in 
death, and the slender limbs stiff and cold. 

I was awakened from my moralising by Mitchell, who 
that moment ceased rowing and gave a call. The gallant 
white hound had followed the track of the deer to the 
water, where he stood perplexed and anxious till the first 
rifle shot fell over the lake. He then plunged in, and had 
ever since been swimming after us in the chase. We 
lay-to, and took the noble fellow.in, and then pulled for 
shore. 

FOREST MUSTO, 

How often we speak of the solitude of the forest, mean- 
ing by that the contrast its stillness presents to the- hum 
and motion of busy life. When you first step from th^ 
crowded city into the centre of a vast wilderness, the ab^ 
seoce of all the bustle and activity you have been accus- 
tomed to makes you at first believe there is no sound, no 
motion there. So a nuui« accustomed for a long time to 
the surges of the ocean cannot at first hear the murmur 
of the rill. Yet these solitudes are full of sound, ay, of 
rai« music too. I do not mean the notes of birds, for 
they rarely sing in the darker, deeper portions of tha 
forest. Even the robin, which in the fields cannot chirp 
aud carol enough, and is so tame that a tyro can shoot 
him, ceases his song .the moment he enters the forest, and 
flits silently from one lofty .branch to another, as if in 
constant fear of a secret enemy. If you. want to listen 
to the music of birds, go to some field that borders oa 
the woods, and there, before sunrise of a summer morn- 
ing, you will hear such ^ an orchestra as never before 
greeted your ears. There are no dying cadences, and 
mpturous bursts, and prolonged swells, but one continuous 
strain of joy. Yet there is every variety of tone, from 
the clear, round note of the robin to the shrill piping of 
the sparrow. No time is kept, and no scale is followed ; 
each is striving to outwarble die other, and yet there seems 
the most perfect accord. No jar is made by all the con- 
flictiog instruments — the whole heavens are full of voices 
tuned to a different key — each pausing or breaking in as 
it suits its mood — and yet the harmony remains the same. 
It is unwritten music such as nature furnishes, filling the 
soul with a delight and joy it never before experienced. 
But this is found only in the fields — our great, forests are 
too sombre and shadowy for such glees. Still you find 
music there. There is a certain kind occurring only at 
intervals, which chills the heart like a dead-mardi, and is 
fearful as the echo of bursting billows along the arches of 
a cavern. The shrill scream of a panther in the midst of 
an impenetrable swamp, rising in the intervals of thunder 
daps — the long, discordant howl of a herd of wolves at 
midnight, slowly travelling slong the slope of a high 
mountain, you may call strange music ; yet there are cer- 
tain chords in the heart of man that quiver to it, espe- 
cially when he feels there is no cause of alarm. The 
lowing of a moose, echoing miles away in the gorges — the 
solitary cry of the loon in some deep bay — the solemn hoot 
of the owl, the only lullaby that cradles you to sleep, all 
have their charms, and stir you at times like the blast of 



a bugle. So the scream of the eagle, and cry of the fi>h- 
hawk, as they sweep in measured circles over the still 
bosom of a lake after their prey, or the low, half suppressed 
croak of the raven — his black form, like some messenger 
of death, slowly swinging from one mountain to another 
— are sights and sounds that arrest and chain you. Yet 
these are not all — the ear grows sensitive when you feel 
that everything about you treads stealthily; and the 
slightest noise will sometimes startle you like the unex> 
pected crack of a rifle. 

After watching for a long time for deer on the banks of 
some still stream, almost motionless myself, the unex- 
pected spring of a trout to the surface has sent the blood 
to my temples as suddenly as though it had been the leap 
of a panther. By living in the woods, your sense of 
hearing becomes so acute that the wilderness never seems 
silent It is said that a nice and practised enr can hear 
at night, in the full vigour of spring, the low sound of 
growing, bursting vegetation, and m the winter, the 
shooting of crystals, *like moonbeams splintering along 
the ground.* So in the forest, there is a faint and indis- 
tinct hum about you, as if the spreading and bursting of 
the buds and barks of trees, the stretching out of the roots 
into the earth, and the slow and affectionate interlacing of 
branches aud kiss of leaves, were all perceptible to the 
ear. The passage of the scarcely moving air over the 
unseen tree-tops, the motion it^ gives to the trunk — too 
slight to be detected by the eye — the dropping of an im- 
perfect leaf; all combine to produce a monotonous sound, 
which lulls you into a feeling half melancholy and half 
pleasing. You may, on a still summer afternoon, recline 
for hours on some gentle slope, and listen without weari- 
ness to this low, perpetual chant of nature. Sometimes 
the hollow tap of the woodpecker, or the loud, babbling 
voice of the streamlet, rushing under arches of evergitens, 
gives animation to the song. If you are on the borders 
of a lak9, the clear and limpid sound of the ripples, as they 
hasten to lay their lips on the smooth pebbles, blend in 
with the anthem, till the soul sinks into reveries it dare 
not speak a1oud< But there is one kind of forest music I 
love best of all — it is the sound of wind among the trees. 
I have lain here by the hour, on some fresh afternoon, 
when the brisk west wind swept by in gusts, and listened 
to it. All is comparatively still, when, far away, you 
catch a faint murmur, like the dying tone of an organ with 
its stops closed, gradually swelling into clearer distinct- 
ness and fuller volume, as if gathering strength for some 
fearful exhibition of its power, until, at length, it ruslies 
like a sudden sea overhead, and everything sways and 
tosses about you. For a moment an invisible spirit seems 
to be near — the fresh leaves rustle and talk to each other 
— the pines and cedars whisper ominous tidings, and then 
the retiring swell subsides in the distance, and silence 
again slowly settles on the forest A short interval only 
eUipees when tlie murmur, the swell, the rush, and the 
retreat, are repeated. If you abandon yourself entirely 
to the influence, you soon are lost in strange illusions. I 
have lain and listened to the wind moving thus among the 
branches, until I fancied every gust a troop of spirits, whose 
tread over the bending tops I caught afar, and whose rapid 
approach I could distinctly measure. My heart would throb 
and pulses bound, as the invisible squadrons drew near, 
till, as their sounding chariots of air swept swiftly overhead, 
I ceased listening, and turned to look. Thus, troop after 
troop, they came and went on their mysterious mission — 
wakmg the solitude into sudden life as they passed^ and 
filling it with glorious melody. 

A STRANGE FIGHT. 

I have often been struck with the singular attachment 
hunters sometimes have for some bird or animal, while 
all the rest of the species they pursue with deadly hostility. 
About five hundred yards from Beach's hut, stands a lofty 
pine-tree, on which a grey eagle has built its nest an- 
nually during the nine years he has lived on the shores 
of the Raquette. The Indian who dwelt there before him, 
says that the same pair of birds made their nest on that 
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tree for ten years prerbus — making in all nineteen years 
they have occupied the same spot, and built on the same 
branch. It is possible, however, that the young may 
have taken the place of their parents. At all events, 
Beach believes them to be the same old dwellers, and 
heuoe regards them as squatters like himself, and entitled 
to equal privileges. From his cabin- door he can see them 
in sunshine and storm^quietly perched on the tall pine, 
or wildly cradled as the mighty fabric bends and sways to 
the blast. He has become attached to them, and hence 
requests every one who visits him not to touch them. I 
verily believe he would like to shoot the man who should 
harm one of their foathers. They are his companions in 
that solitude — proud occupants of the same wild nome, and 
hence bound together by a link it would be hard to define, 
and yet which is strong as steeL If that pine-tree should 
fall, and those eagles move away to some other lake, he 
would feel as if he had lost a friend, and the solitude 
become doubly lonely. Thus it is — yon cannot by any 
education or experience drive all the poetry out of a 
man — it lingers there still, and blazes up unexpectedly 
— revealing the human heart with all the sympathies, 
attachments, and teademess that belong to it. He, how- 
ever, one day came near losing his bokl eagle. He was 
l.ving at anchor, fishing, when he saw his favonrite bird 
high up in heaven, slowly sweeping round and round in a 
huge circle, evidently awaiting the approach of a fish to 
the surface. For an hour or more, he thus sailed with 
motionless wings above the water, when all at once he 
stopped and hovered a moment, with an excited gesture 
— then rapid as a flash of light, and with a rush of his 
broad pinions, like the passage of a sndden gust of wind, 
came to the still bosom of the lake. He had seen a huge 
salmon trout swimming near the surface, and, plunging 
fronvhis high watch-tower, drove his taJona deep in his 
victim's back. So rspid and strong was his swoop that 
he buried himself out of sight when he struck, but the 
next moment he emerged mto view, and, flapping his 
wings, endeavoured to rise with his prey. But this time 
he had miscalcuhited his strength — m vain he struggled 
nobly to lift the salmon from the water. The frightened 
and bleedin(| fish made a sudden dive, and took eagle and 
all out of sight, and was gone a quarter of a minute. 
Again they rose to the sur&oe, and the strong bird spread 
his broad, dripping pinions, and, gathering force with his 
rapid blows, raised the salmon half out of water. The 
weight, however, was too great for bun, and he sunk again 
to the surface, beating the water into foam about him. 
The salmon then made another dive, and they both went 
under, leaving only a few bubbles to tell where they had 
gone down. This time they were absent a full half 
minute, and Beach said he thought it was all over with his 
bird. He soon, however, reappeared with his talons still 
buried in the flesh of his foe, and again made a desperate 
effort to rise. All this time the fish was shooting like an 
arrow through the lake, carrying his relentless foe on his 
back. He could not keep the eagle down, nor the bird 
carry him up — and so, now beneath, and now upon the 
surface, they struggled on, presenting one of the most 
singular vet exciting spectacles that can be imagined. It 
was fearful to witness the blows of the engle as he lashed 
the lake with his wings into spray, and made the shores 
echo with the report At last, the bird thinking, as they 
say west, that he had * waked up the wrong passenger,* 
gave it up ; and, loo.sening his clutch, soared heavily and 
slowly away to his lofty pine-tree, where he sat for a long 
time sullen and sulky — the picture of disappointed ambi- 
tion. So might a wounded and baffled lion lie down in 
his lair and brood over his defeat. Beach said that he 
could easily have captured them, but he thought he would 
see the fight out. When, however, they both staid under 
a half minute or more, he concluded he should never see 
his eagle again. Whether the latter in his rage was bent 
on capturing his prizei and would retain his hold though 
at the hazard of his life, or whether in his terrible swoop 
he had struck his crooked talons so deep in the back of 
the salmon that he could not extricate himself, the hunter 



said he could not tell. The latter, however, was dcmbt. 
less the truth, and he would have been glad to have let 
go long before he did. The old fellow probably spent the 
afternoon in studying avoirdupois weight, and ever after 
tried his tackle on smaller fish. As for Uie pocn- ■dmon, 
if he survived the severe laceration, he doubtless Dever 
fully understood the operation he had gone through. 



PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS. 

Thr following method of drymg specimens of flowers, is 
given by Mr W. S. Coleman, in Uie ' Pharmaceutical Jour> 
nal : * — ' As the season for collecting plants is approaching, 
may I be permitted to give the particulars of the proee» 1 
have adopted in drying specimens for the Hortns Sieeofs 
especially the more delicate and succulent ones, for which 
I have found it peculiarly adapted, as it combines tbe 
greatest equality of pressure with despatch in drying. Mj 
method is as follows : — The apparatus required » very 
simple, consisting of a few canvass or linen bags, of sach 
size that, when laid flat, they will rather more than coTer 
a sheet of demy paper, a quantity of clean sand, an old 
saucepan, or other convenient vessel, to heat it in, and a 
few quires of blotting-paper. Having provided Uiese, first 
put a sufliicient quantity of sand in the saucepan, over the 
fire, and, while this is beating, take a quire of bbtting* 
paper, on which arrange the plants, covering them with 
two or three sheets of blotting-paper. When the sand is 
sufficiently heated, and uniformly so (which may be pro- 
moted by stirring it with a stick), pour into one of the 
bags enough to fill it to one-third. The mouth of the bag 
being dosed, bv tying or folding back, it is then to be laid 
earemlly over the plants arran^d between the paper, and 
the sand contained in it to be spread out by the hand, and 
pressed with a board, so as to form a fiat uniform snriaee. 
This process may be repeated—several layers of paper, 
plants, and sand-bags being laid on one another. If this 
is done, no extra weight will be required — the smallest and 
most delicate plants being placed iu the uppermost layers ; 
but if the subject be large and thick, a board and weiffat 
will be generallv necessary. Unless they are very thick 
and succulent, m which case they may require a aeeond 
application of hot sand, the pUnts will generally be fonnd 
quite dry within twenty-four hours, and often much sooner. 
This is one advantage ; as, by this rapid desiccatwii, the 
colour is preserved in the greatest perfection — i. «., if the 
temperature be well regulated. The second, and perhaps 
of more importance as regards the botanical value of the 
specimen, is, that the sand, by adapting itself to the ia- 
equalities of the object under pressure, prevents any cmsb- 
ing of the stems, receptacles, &c. ; while the parts of the 
leaves in juxtaposition with a hard, thick stem, which, by 
the ordinary method, escape any pressure, and conse- 
quently shnvel up, are all equally flattened. I am not 
aware that this method has been aidopted at all generally, 
never having seen it made use of elsewhere, nor n»entioned 
among the numerous published instructions for preserriog 
plants, which is my motive for this communication.* 



THB BND OF PBUDINOB. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to tho« 
hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation can- 
not exhilarate — those soft intervals of unbended amuse- 
ment, in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, 
and throws aside the ornaments or disguises which be 
feels, in privacy, to be useless incumbrances, and to \oee 
all effect when they become familiar. To be happy st 
home is the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to 
which every enterprise and labour tends, and of which 
every desire prompts the prosecution. It is, indeed, at 
home that every man must be known bv those who would 
make a just estimate of his virtue or felicity ; for smiles 
and embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind is oftea 
dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious benevo* 
lence.— JoAfMon. 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

On a delightful summer morning, we sallied forth to 
revel in the beauties which nature had distributed over 
one of the most lovely scenes which it has been our hap- 
piness to visit. The ftrst warm flush of spring had been 
consummated in the maturity of summer, and all was 
tranquillity and peace. The air was balmy and refreshing, 
the sky as cloudless and serene as Italy can boast, while 
the river swept through the verdant fields and woods with 
more than queenly grace. The feathered songsters on 
every hand charmed us with their tuneful notes; the 
lark mounted aloft and made the blue arc of heaven vocal 
with his melodies ; and 

•The ringdove's plaint 
Moao'd from the twilight centre of the grove. 

The copse which overhung the hill-side displayed its 
v;med foliage ; the maple leaves danced in the sunlight ; 
the 

* Shndowy trees that lean 
So elefrantly o'er the water's brink,' 

mstled to the breeze ; while the aged holly, and yet older 
vew — the anchorites of the scene — stood with their accus- 
tomed solemnity of aspect by the roadside. We entered 
the glen, where hung the tendrils of the briony and the 
bells of the sweet>8cented convolvolns, and the buoyancy 
of the heart responded to the elasticity of the turf beneath 
the footstep, while the soft, green moss around the trunk 
of the aged elm did not ask admiration in vain. We had 
just crossed the rippling brook-stream by the simple step- 
ping-stones, thinking of the words of Cowper — 

* Streams nerer flow in vain ; whore streams abound, 
llow laughs the land, with rarloua plenty crowned ; ' 

and, thankful for the enjoyment of the beauties around, 
were preparing to wend our way elsewhere, when our at- 
tention was arrested by the approach of a form with 
wliich we had been once acquainted, though 

'Twenty years had wrought strange alteration. 
Bowed, as though with age, and attired in a garb which 
strongly reminded us of half a century ago, he approached 
with slow and shuffling gait and downcast eye, and would 
have passed had we not accosted him. A glance enabled 
oa to read, in the angular furrows which marked his harsh 
features, the characteristics displayed by those whom it 
is no lack either of truth or charity to designate by the 
appellation of gmmbUrt. Having fulfilled the require- 
ments of civility, we would gladly have escaped further 
communication with him ; but he detained us, while be 
gave vent to a narration of his defective health, his nume- 
rous troubles, and to a denunciation of the degeneracy of 
the age in which his lot was cast He wished to persuade 
OS that the nineteenth century was far behind some un- 
mentkmed era that has passed awav — that men are not 
what they were — that the sun of England^s glory is 
eclipsed, if it has not set for ever — and that ' the good 
old times* were a golden season of freedom, enlighten- 
ment, and happiness. To this tirade we listened with as 
much deference as we could muster, for some respect was 
at least due to his years, but we soon found that to at- 
tempt to reason him from bis convictions was utterly 
hopeless. 

On escaping from our unwelcome acquaintance, we felt 
that a temporary gloom had stolen over our soul — that 
the sight and conversation of an embodiment of so much 
mental and moral deformity in the midst of so much na- 
tural beauty seemed to stagnate every warm and glowing 
impulse of our heart ; and were it not for warning others 
to shun him, or any of his class, if they should ever cross 
their path, and for gathering from hb history the lessons 
*hich it teaches, we should never have honoured him by 
an introduction to our readers. The follies of some men 
^^ indeed more iiistruetive than the wisdom of others ; i 
for though we repudiate them as guides, we accept them 
^ beacons to warn us from the shoals and quicksands on 
which they have been ca«t avray. So in the case before 
us. Liberated, by a competency, from the cares of worldly 



toil, possessing the blessing of good health, and freed from 
a thousand embarrassments which are the lot of others, 
he had so indulged a peevishness and queruloasness of 
mind, that he had severed himself from all the kind and 
gentle influences which might have modified hb preju- 
dices, and had become an inveterate and irreclaimable 
gram bier. 

On the way homewards, we resolved to re-examine the 
hbtory of our country, to see if there was anything to give 
a colouring of truth to the assertions of those who indulge 
in similar prejudices, though, it b hoped, to a diminished 
extent — who declare that there were numerous and im* 
portaiit elements of prosperity and happiness in a former 
period which belong not to * thb evil day ; ' and we invite 
our readers to accompany us in thb research, which may, 
at least, tend to impart a spirit of cheerful contentment 
in the sphere in which we live, and move, and have our 
being, and show the responsibilities under which we are 
placed as the possessors of privileges which our fore- 
fikthers never enjoyed. 

Are these happy days, we would inquire, to be found 
in the early portions of the present century, when 
Europe was one great battlefield on which hostile thou- 
sands met for mutual slaughter — when patriots wept over 
the vassalage of their eonntry — when the bivouack was 
pitched by the light of the flaming and sacked city — when 
the rich harvests, the bounty of Heaven, the provision of 
nations, and the reward of industry, were desolated — when 
the peaceful town was awakened at the midnight hour by 
the cannon of an approaching foe, and the inhabitants be- 
came miserable fugitives on the land which gave them 
birth, to escape the rapine and slaughter which inevitably 
awaited those who remained — when the best blood of na- 
tions was shed, sacrificed, on the altar of their liberties — 
and when, with aching eyet and death-like pallor, myriads 
awaited the intelligence from the scene of conflict, an- 
nouncing either that defeat had been sustained, or the 
scarcely leas appalling calamitv, that victory had been 
won? Surely if one spark of humanity glows in our 
bosoms, we cannot wish that any such times as these 
should ever recur. 

But perhaps allusion is made to an earlier period. Is, 
then, the happy era to be found under the dynasty of 
Hanover, when, indeed, great advances were notade over 
the faithlessness and tyranny of preceding monarchs, but 
when many a glaring injustice was sanctioned by law, and 
persecution trampled down the first rights of man ? Is it 
to be discovered when the Stuarts n&d — when law was 
so adminbtered that deeds of violence were incessantly 
committed with impunity, and children were frequently 
kidnapped and sent to the plantations as slaves — when, 
after the civil wars, many a cavalier strove as a highway- 
man to retrieve on the road what he had lost as a soldier 
on the fields of Marston Moor or Naseby, and ended hb 
days at Tyburn — and when a large part of London oon- 
sbted of huveb rather than houses, when kites and ravens 
were kept to devour the accumulated filth of the streets, 
and bonfires were kindled to avert the plague ? Was it a 
happier period fur England under the despotbm of the 
Tudors than under the mild and beneficent reign of Vic- 
toria, when ro^'alty employed as its common instruments 
faggots, brandmg-irons. racks, and death ? — when ^ good 
queen Bess' did not hesitate to vbit the mansions of 
her nobles, and to carry on, even in their absence, for her 
womanly amusement, a merciless slaughter of their deer, 
while, if dissatisfaction were exhibited by the owner, he 
received an intimation (as in the case of the Earl of 
Berkeley) that her majesty had an eye to hb estates and 
hb head — a neriod when a chancellorship was conferred 
as a reward for good dancing — when * the virgin queen * 
was an enthusiastic admirer of bull and bear-bating — when 
coarse language and profane swearing were common with 
the sovereign and the court — and when a man was reckon- 
ed a cowai^ who did not put two oaths in one sentence ? 
Is the reign of Henry VIII. regarded as the halcyon era 
— a king who has been truly characterised by Sir James 
Macintosh as approaching ' as nearly to the ideal standard 
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of perfect wickedness, as the iafirmity of human nature 
would admit * — when Protestant and Papist burnt together 
at the same funeral pile ? 

Shall we go back in pursuit of this paradisaical age to 
the iron rule of Edward I., who, though styled * the Eng- 
lish Justinian/ did not hesitate barbiu^uslj to persecute 
the Jews — to disregard the rights of nations when they 
interfered with his ambitious projects — who behaved with 
relentless cruelty towards his enemies, and whose treat- 
ment of the Scots attached an indelible stigma to his 
character ? Are * the good old times * discoverable when 
the throne was occupied by the perfidious John, whose 
sign-manual was waste paper, if there were not force 
to compel his adherence to it? Or to pass to a yet 
remoter period, are they to be found at a time when no 
man might lodge during the night beyond the precincts of 
the walled city unless some one were answerable for his 
behaviour — when any stranger who approached a town 
was treated as a suspected person, and, unless some one 
would be security for his conduct, was thrust into prison 
— when every one was ordered to be provided with arms 
to assist in capturing powerful offenders — and when high- 
way robbery had become a national crime ? Shall we find 
this happy epoch when the injunctions of a sovereign were 
replied to by a shout of defiance from the walls of the 
baronial castle — when royal mandates were obeyed or 
disregarded according to Uie strength of a portcullis, the 
solidity of embattlements, or the courage of retainers — 
and when a mail-clad chieftain started forth with a thou- 
sand followers to assert the superiority of their power to 
all the mandates of a king, and all the supplications of an 
oppressed and suffering people ? 

Or, was this elysial period in the times of Anglo-Saxon 
rule — when woman was the slave of man — when domestic 
and social relations were utterly disregarded by the masses 
of the people — and when political anarchy prevailed ? Or 
will preference be given to the ages of Roman domination, 
when civilisation shed but a faint and glimmering light on 
the midnight darkness of the barbaric age which preceded, 
and when knowledge was carefully concealed amidst the 
groves and sanctuaries of the Druids ; or shall we desire 
the return of the time when our forefathers were nought 
but painted savages, seeking a precarious subsistence from 
the produce of the chase or the river — varying the mono- 
tony of their wretched lives by the excitements of deadly 
conflict — living in huts or holes in the ground, with scarce 
a characteristic to distinguish their habits f^m those of 
the brutes that perish — worshipping the idols which their 
hands had made — sacrificing their children amidst the 
yells of ferocious crowds — and seeking, in the palpitating 
vitals of many a human victim, the secrets of a hidden 
and inexorable fate ? Assuredly these were good times for 
none ; and the period to which allusion is made by some, 
exists only in the chaotic forms of an uncultivated mind, 
or the figments of an over-wrought imagination. 

Let the student of history pursue his investigations 
with diligence, deliberation, and candour — let him trace 
from the earliest times the domestic and social condition 
of the people, and the political and religious institutions 
under which they Uved — and he will find, that though he 
can detect the ebb and flow of the tide of civilisation as 
circumstances retarded or favoured its course, yet that a 
flood of knowledge and of truth has now poured over the 
face of the moral world that has dismantled many an 
ancient stronghold of prejudice and ignorance, and has 
opened new and unexpected channels for the diffusion of 
its beneficent waters. We sav not that the progress of 
man has been comparable with his privileges, but we would 
encourage him to press forward. We hail the present as 
an era in which advancement is more rapid and complete 
than at any former period. Science is placing new dis- 
coveries before the world, and casting a flood of fresh light 
over them, with which we thought we were familiar. 
Literature is dispensing the accumulated treasures of six 
thousand years. Art b rending asunder the barriers of 
an arbitrary geography, and bringing peoples, who had 
long regarded one another as hereditary foes^ into the 



brotherhood of nations. Genius is sending her light iato 
the cottages of the poor. EUlucation has flung ainde tfas 
trammels with which the ignorant and bigoted long boocl 
her, and is spreading her benign influence over the Ieai:tti 
and breadth of the hind ; while religion, aided by tbea 
all, is exploring new regions, extending to new trtb«« 
her priceless blessings, and announcing to all, in aeee: u 
the most distinct and emphatic, the terms on whidi thty 
may be reconciled to an ever-uicrciful but offended God. 
Say not, then, that this is a degenerate age ; cenAore wlut 
is wrong, and amend it ; but indulge not in criminal aac 
futile complaints. Impressed by the importance of indi- 
vidual and persevering advancement, let it be our hicii 
and holy aspiration, by the cultivation of religions prind- 
pie, the fulfilment of religious duty, and the eradioatk-i 
of remaining corruption, to further the advancement cf 
truth in our own hearts ; and by our personal influence— 
which will be neither transient nor limited — to allure 
others to follow in the same exalted course, and to antici- 
pate the same glorious destiny. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART I.-TflE PAST. 
CHAP. VUL — THB SIGNAL. 

On the afternoon of a bright autumnal day, as Hoimee 
was loitering past the Red House, he saw one of bis seoots 
point to a distant hilL A square clump of trees rendered 
it one of the most conspicuous objects in the neighhoar- 
hood; and, in fact, it might be termed a landmark is 
that bleak, unsheltered region. This spot had for ages 
been noted as the site of a British encampment — one of 
the many similar positions with which that part of £ng« 
land abounds. 

Without appearing to notice the man uho gave the 
signal, Horace looked towards the hill, and saw a gny 
curl of smoke above the trees. This did not seem any. 
thing very extraordinary, but he resolved to obtain a 
nearer inspection. For this end, not wishing to attract ob- 
servation, he slowly sauntered towards the base, then took 
a circuit on the other side, ascending by a path ont of 
sight of the village. On gaining the summit, he saw a fire 
just lit, for what purpose he was at a loss to ennjectnre, 
until he observed an old decrepit woman gathering 9oroe 
half- dried leaves, at a distance, and afterwards throwing 
them on the fire to increase the smoke. This okl hag bore 
a very indifferent reputation in the neighbourhood ; and 
many strange tales were afloat respecting her. H e accosted 
her, and thought she looked rather vexed at his appear- 
ance. She was a little hunchbacked thing, with an im- 
mense head, long face, hooked nose, and the nso*! aceooi- 
plishments of such characters — in fact, she was a reputed 
witch. 

* What need,' cried Horace — ' what need of this ?' 

* For my own,* she replied, with a spiteful leer. 

* No doubt ; but why cannot you warm your knuckles 
at home ?* 

' 'Cause there be no fire to warm un.' 

' A proper reason enough, good dame, as far as it goeA. 
But you might have taken all this stuff down — couido'i 
you ? — in place of bringing a light, at the risk of setting 
the whole plantation on fire.* 

* My back ha*n*t bone for such a bus*n* now. Look at 
it, youngster ; * and here she showed how fearfully it vis 
bent. He still thought her conduct very strange, and 
anything but the right solution to such a proceeding; Ht 
was just then ready to catch at the slightest incideat 
which gave ground for suspicion ; but how this old crone 
could in the slightest possible way be connected with the 
affair, was more than ne could imagine. 

* Well, Madge, I*m not much of a judge ; but I should 
say it is an uncommon odd proceeding, and may get yon 
into trouble with the squire.' 

* I care not. He never did me a ha'p*orth o* good. ! 
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ove him nought. Let him oome aa* take these poor old 
bones to jail, if it'll do him any good. Tbe)r*U not be worth 
house-room, Tm a thinkin*.' 

The beldame o(mtinaed heaping up stuff, until a hnse 
eolnmn of smoke rose high above the trees, then sloxny 
uuooiied, and lay a long trail of dark vapour in the sky. 
Horace oould not help thinking now, it was very like a 
signal ; but, as nothing more could be made out of old 
Margery, he determined on redoubled vigilance below. 

That night the gipsy and himself concluded to walk 
down towards Crawley. It was not quite dark, but suf- 
ficiently so, with a little caution, to prevent their being 
seen. They kept themselves concealed near the Uirge 
gap, judging it not at all unlikely, if this place was a rendez* 
voos for desperate characters, free-traders, and the like, 
the smoke Madge had sent up was a signal for some pur- 
pose they might here ascertain. He learnt that she had 
a son in the seafaring line. He, too, bore a very disre- 
putable character. Now and then be came home, and 
bad plenty of money at command, which he spent after a 
most reckless and vicious fashion. 

The moon — at least what remained of it — shone out, after 
about an hour's watching. Shortly after, they heard foot- 
steps approaching cautiously towards the place of their 
concealment. They passed ; and at the same time Horace 
emerged from his hiding-place, despite sundry tuggings 
and other silent admonitions ^m his companion. He 
was too eager ; and though he crept forth as carefully as 
possible, he was observed ; and a low whistle summoned 
several individuals near at hand, who immediately sur- 
rounded Horace, while, at the same time, another party 
dragged out the gipsy. 

' Oh, oh, my friend,* said one of the crew ; ' yon be 
here again — eh ? YouMl not be quiet, maybe, till you 
get a bnllet-hole into you. Come bear a hand here with 
the lubbers.* 

It was Margery's son who spoke ; he seemed to be the 
leader of this gang of desperadoes. 

' Splice 'em here to this tree, while we get to work. 
YouMl soon see rare sport, gentlemen.* 

Helpless for resistance, Uiey were obliged to submit. 
In an incredibly short time, boxes of merchandise, kegs, 
hampers, barrels, and a vast array of goods, were lifted 
into the courtyard. They seemed to bo brought from 
every available nook ; but, from his position, Horace oould 
not ascertain the precise situation of their storehouses. 
He was silent, but the gipsy did not bear his fate with 
the same resignation ; he rowed, or rather muttered, 
vengeance on his captors, unheard, of course, by those for 
whose benefit these maledictions were chiefly intended. 

In a while, they heard a low rumble at a distance. As 
the noise approached, Horace distinguished that of wag- 
gons, and Of no small size. They stopped opposite the 
broken fence, and were quickly loaded with commodities 
that might have sufficed for a prince*s dowry. When 
this business was concluded, under Horace's inspection, 
the rogues bade our two captives * Good-by,' and hoped 
they fcAd had a pleasant interview, recommending that, to 
whomsoever they might be indebted for release, they 
would not fail to entertain them with an account of the 
very clever way in which they had been outwitted. They 
swallowed this bitter advice in the best way they were 
able, and had soon the mortification of hearing the party 
deeiunp safely with their booty, and themselves prisoners, 
with but little prospect of a speedy release—at any rate, 
until day, and probably not then ; the road being little 
travelled, few people passing that way, as it did not lead 
into any main thorouf^hfare. 

Horace had to bear his own disappointment, and like- 
wise the complaints of his companion, who attributed the 
whole failure of ihe scheme to his imprudence. 

The ^psy did not endure his misfortune with any show 
of equanunity ; but, after chafing like a wild bull in a net, 
begau to grow tired of his exertions, and employed him- 
self in forming plans for revenge. After remaining silent 
for a while, he broke out into a sudden exclamation^' I 
have it, master,* 



* Where ?* said Horace, with a sudden start. 

* Why, if rdna been a most extraordinar* ass, I'd ha* 
brought Bess with us — my wife, I mean. She*s of high 
gfipsy blood, an* can tell things, when the fit is on her, 
would surprise anybody. I'm sure, gfipsy as I am, many 
a time she's made me feel woundy queer. If she been 
here, she'd ha* ferritted out this mouse-nest long since. 
If I do get loose from these ropes— I var'ly think they 
been twisted o* purpose— I'll fet<^ her, or my name's not 
Johnny Crapps ; ' and, with this comfortable determina- 
tion, at length he resigned himself to what he felt was 
inevitable. How comparatively happy does it make a 
man, when, after long fighting with his destiny, at last he 
settles down to a calm acquiescence with his lot I 

Long and wearisome was that bitter night, their limbs 
almost stiffened with cold. Even Horace was beginning 
to wax quarrelsome at the prospect of a still more 
lengthened captivity, when about sunrise there came a 
herdsman whistling past. They shouted lustily for help ; 
and, providentially, the frightened hind, about betaking 
himself to flight, thought he would have a peep first. 
With the most unfeign^ astonishment he discovered and 
knew Horace; testifying, by uncouth exclamations, his 
wonder at seeing him in that scurvy plight. A knife soon 
put an end to their captivity ; and on a short survey of 
the premises, they immediately found how the whole had 
been made a regoUr deposit for contraband goods, and 
the mode by which the concealment was managed. No 
doubt the appearance of Horace in that neighbourhood 
had been the signal for breaking up the establishment, 
lest he might find out their haunt, and the valuables it 
contained. 

The gipsy set out forthwith ; and on the third day it 
was not at all unlikely but his wife would arrive. The same 
forenoon Horace visited Morton Grange, and had to en- 
dure not a few sharp sallies from Marian. Hanbury 
joked him on being so cleverly 'done,' and was quite 
shocked to hear they had been in such dangerous proxi- 
mity. The lights and n<»ses were now accounted for, 
and the country rid of auch a nuisance. The presence, 
too, of the party at the Red House was now explained ; 
and, as he bad disappeared, it was not likely anything 
would be hecurd of him. Horace was afraid this was too 
true, and, in consequence, that he had lost all chance of 
attaming his object As may be supposed, he was much 
chagrined at the result. All hope of preferment from 
this source, he apprehended, was out of the question. 

There was, apparently, little need of the female gipsy's 
interference, now the whole partv was gone ; but he de- 
termined to wait her arrival. The family, too, were very 
wishful he should stay over the wedding, which he could 
now witness with much less excitement than, at one time, 
he could possibly have anticipated. Love had fast ebbed 
from his heart — the flame was nigh gone out for want of 
fuel. He had ceased to look on Gertrude almost with feel- 
ings of respect Her selfish, worldly-minded disposition 
hi^ nigh cicatrised the wound, and he now felt little else 
than that common measure of curiosity with which such 
an event is usually contemplated. 

On the night but one previous to the wedding, Bess 
came without her husband. He was obliged to attend 
domestic duties in her absence. The poor creature looked 
sadly tired when Horace first saw her at his lodgings. 
He felt sorry she had come on what he now considered a 
fruitless mission. He told her so, but she looked confi- 
dently at him whilst saying — ' I've a notion vastly dif- 
ferent ; I've not been sent here for nothing, depend on it ; 
so, if you please, sir, to-morrow, I'll try. There's many 
a thing comes o* nothing, as it were. My mother taught 
me how to work, but in a way you* ve no notion of. When 
it comes here,* and she pointed to her head, *" nobody but 
a gipsy can tell how to interpret.' 

The woman evidently believed in a power above, or 
rather extraneous to, her own unaided capacity. Horace, 
however, did not believe in anything of the kind, but at- 
tributed all to instinctive sagacity, and, no doubt, heredi- 
tai-y aptiiude for such pursuits. 
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After rest and refreshment, he called her to htm in the 
little parlour where he usually sat; — with the utmost 
minuteness he related every particular. He judged it 
best to do this, in order to put her on the right soent, and 
enable her to go the readiest way to work. She was 
silent, and exceedingly attentive during the recital. When 
he had concluded, she sat for a short space rocking to and 
fro, as though in deep and unusual perplexity. From the 
fixed, inward expression of the eye, if we may use the term, 
it was evident she was tasking all her powers, to look 
through the veil which overhung the mystery. At length 
she said — 'There's some connivance between him and 
this Hanbury.* 

Horace laughed at the idea. * It was only a call, on 
matters of business between neighbours, most likely. No- 
thing extraordinary in that* 

She raised her finger, pointing emphatically as she 
spoke — * It's there, however, I be to begin. Don*t you 
see, the very minute, I may say, the smuggler comes home, 
and he had been away sometime I take it, Hanbnry is 
there to meet him. Now he must have known either 
where the rogue was, or he had such dealings with him 
as to know exactly when he would come back.* 

This thought had never occurred to Horace, and a new 
light seemed to break in upon him. He studied awhile, 
but could make out nothing further, save that Hanbury*s 
being there to receive him did seem as though some con- 
nection existed between them ; how, or what could induce 
him to consort with such a character, was beyond compre- 
hension. 

* Was he making a bargain for silks and finery for his 
intended ?' said Horace, hazarding a guess. 

* I'll know to-morrow,' replied she ; * but you may de- 
pend on it, Osborne would never let a body like Hanbury 
know who he was, if there isn't something more than we can 
just now find out. You don't know the villain you want 
to catch ; he*s the most crafty, watchful fellow I ever see 
in that line of business, and we've known most of 'em at 
time and times. He's got a power o' money, too, and, I 
dare say, wont be long i' the trade ; but he, maybe, gets 
nabbed at last. The gipsy that he trod on so cruelly, 
may yet turn and sting him, safe as he thinks he is.' And 
here she threw her dark revengeful eye on some invisible 
object, as though pursuing it with unmitigated hatred. 

It would have made a picture for a Cenci, or a Borgia. 
Horace shrunk from soch a display, impr^sed with the 
awful conviction that man, corrupt, depraved as be is, 
ought not to be intrusted with such a power ; and hence 
the injunction, * Vengeance is mine.' In the present case, 
he was using her as an instrument for the fulfilment of 
duty ; and in that path he felt justified in empk>ying 
every lawful means for Its accomplishment. 

CHAP. IX. — A DISOOVKRY. 

The next morning, betimes, Bess put on a complete 
gipsy dress she had brought with her, and betook herself 
t<i the Red House. A knock at the door brought the 
housekeeper — a buxom- looking personage, who Imd evi- 
dently no mean pretensions to beauty, though perhaps 
approaching that equivocal age so prejudicial to aU claims 
on the score of good looks. 

' Bless your lucky face,* said Bess, with a low curtsey ; 
' but I can see a smile o' good fortune there. Isn't there 
a fine gentleman will be glad of a kind word from ye ?' 

* What do you want ? We have nothing here for beg- 
gars.' 

' I'm not a beggar. But cross mv hand with silver, 
and I'll tell you who your husband will be, and the first 
letter of his name. It's the like o* you that's bom to a 
purse o' gowd, and a grand husband.* 

The woman was evidently interested, and her cariosity 
excited by this flattering intelligence. Her reluctance 
was giving way, and Bess adroitly whispered — * But if you 
don't, and directly, your good luck will never come. Ay, 
dear, that's right.' 

The housekeeper had put sixpence on her hand. 

* For another, I'll tell you what to do to win a husband. 



and his pockets lined wi* gowd guineas,' said the tmaami 
fortune-teller, true to her calling. 

The dupe felt for another, and the coin wms piMed cs 
its fellow. 

* There's a light man, without whiskers ; small grn 
eyes ; tall, and proper-looking ; be*s borne love to yoi 
many a day ; but there's a dark, well-Cavoured bdj ii 
the way.* 

The sibyl kept a wary eye on her victim, and Ibwid het 

gaesses not fSsr from the truth. She felt sore the am* 
ad sped. 

The wily temptress continued — ' But I Bost kai« 
sight on him, an* then I'll show you how to catcb Mm, 
my handsome dear. The gentleman's yours ; and tboB 
wont you walk the house in silks, and ride in a beaotiiiDi 
carriage, so that never a fine lady i' Lunim shall la' 
the like ?' 

* What is it you want ?' said the nnsuspeoiiiig Hsteoer, 
her eyes glistening at the prospect. 

* That light gentleman you must wel. TeU aie bit 
where he is, and trust to gipsy Bess for the rest. Let 
me but see him, my love, an' wont I fling the chann over 
him?* 

'Oh, dear, I dare not* 

* Daren't ? Dare not get a grand hnsbasd, that iril 
make a grand lady of you ! What a soft-hearted dakktn ! 
Why not ? It's all for the goodwill I bear your boooj 
face ; an' the pity such a nice, beautiful ereatareas3ro•^ 
self shouldn't be made into a grand lady. Come, eone, 
what harm ? Let me but get sight oi him, and yim 
fortune's made, my lucky princess. Bat then I vud 
throw the spell on him.* 

Flattered by the prospect, she gave way — ^visioiis of 
grandeur floating on her imagination. In the full aatio- 
nation of that fortune she looked forward to, she best 
forward, and, in a whisper, the seeret was oonfided. 

Bess put her finger to her lipe in token of secrecy, tai 
set off with a quick step and glowing eye to Horace. Be 
was just gettmg ready to call at the Grange, and he «u 
surprised to see her back so soon. 

' Well, my dark-eyed sibyl, you've made little speed, I 
fear.* 

* Keep your fears for your own speeding, nsster. 
What'll you give for a look at the gentleman before to- 
morrow at this time ?' 

* Give I Whv, you don't mean to say yon know who* 
he is, you eunning gipsy P' 

' But I do though.' 

* WhereP' 

' Softly, softly, friend — the g«iwd *— ^ • 

* Is yours, if we get hold of him.' 

* I wonder what the men are fit for. Here have j<n 
been, I don't know what time, and all yon got was to be 
laughed at for a couple of simpletons. Bat down come* 
a woman, and the job's done.* 

'Done! How?' 

' Nay, nay ; I promised not to tell ; but I will see 70B 
soon to-morrow ; and let your men be ready to by bo^ 
on him. He'll be sure to slip yon elsew' 

* At what hour P' , 
< Nme, without fail.* 

' Let me see, I promised to be at the dinrcb, panetiall; 
at that hour, with the wedding-party.' 

' Never mind ; do as I tell you, or else be off to yvor 
writing again, and put down simpleton opposite your Dsme.* 

' Very complimentary. But I must let them knov at 
the Grange ; some apology will be requisite for my ofln- 
attendance.* 

' Not one word to a soul breathing, ankes you wmM 
throw away your last chance. Bless yoa, he'd be mat to 
hear from some quarter or another you had changed jo«r 
plans, and guess a some'at i' the wind. Yoa dooH bw* ' 
him. He's as eunning and hard to catch as an old foi ! 
when he's just robb'd a henroost. So to the Gnoge if 
you will ; but mind, not a word, not a whisper about it 
Now 1 think on't, you'd better go with 'em to chafcb,k0t 
there be some inquiry.' 
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Horace was mightily perplexed, but felt there was much 
gt>od sense in this caution ; he, therefore, resolved to fol- 
low her directions to the letter. She had not fiuled 
hitherto, and he woold trust implicitly to her sagacity. 

He jost called at the Grange, but the young ladies 
were too busy, except to send a pressing remembrance 
that the break&st hour was eight, preparatory to the 
ceremony at nine. 

He strolled out amongst the now almost leafless hedge- 
rows, the open downs, and by the little nooks and home- 
steads, where the cultivator of the soil had fixed his abode. 
He ascended the hill we have before described. The day 
was bright, dear, and frosty. Towards the south, the view 
extended through many a retiring vista to the verge of the 
coast ; wreaths of thin smoke showing the various towns 
and villages, even to where Southampton, the famous city 
of Sir Bevis and Iscobar (whose grim effigies may be seen 
by the corions, at any hour of the day, poortrayed on 
the gate) lay behind a low, ^y outline of hill— the ex- 
treme horizon. Horace was m the humour for dreaming. 
He threw himself on the short, shorn grass ; the tinkling 
of the sheep- bell, in place of disturbing, only gave an air 
of tmth and repose, quite in character with the scenery 
aboot him. And how bnsy was the inward artist — the 
inner sense acting on the ootward, of which it is the type 
and interpreter ; what a fikr-oiT glance, too, into the ideal 
fotnre passed by ; what a goi^goons spe^acle — a self-acting 
drama, with all its wondrous pageantry, enacted in that 
mysterioiis micrucoero, reflecting, reproducing, recombin- 
ing all those .elements, the brain hod been made the reci- 
pient, through every moment of his existence ; what a host 
of vast conceptions, one short minute could unfold I 

The precise nature of these reflections it would have 
puzzled him to say, or rather describe ; we must, there- 
fore, leaTc oor readers to guess, at least those who, on 
some fine inspiritinfr, health- breathing, autumn day, have 
found themselves lying on the summit of an eminence, 
and, as they gazed on the wide expanse, have felt the 
present almost obliterated ; visions of the future and the 
past crowding on — crushing the soul, until it has been 
nigh overwhelmed by a feeling of the infinite, the immor- 
taUty to which we are hastening, as though it were a 
glimpse — a shadowy glimpse only — a fiaint realisation of 
that state of being where will is action, thought volition, 
and the spirit is for ever free ; though now that infinite ap- 
pears to oppress, overpower us with apprehensions too 
mighty for this finite to sustain. 

He was so engrossed with the ideal, that realities 
hardly made an impression, else hsd he heard or seen 
the gipsy approaching, and now close to him. She spoke, 
ere he wss aware of her being near. 

* Mr Honce.* 

He started, and looked suddenly round. It was the 
first time she had called hhn by his name. * What brings 
you hither ?* he paid ; * has anything been heard of* 

* 1 know nothing mora than I did. I but came to tell 
yoQ not to forget that bit o* paper — the warrant, I reckon, 
yoQ call it — when you go out to-morrow. You be goin* 
to the bride*8 breakfast early — eo with Vm to churoh. 
Him you waqt may perhaps be loitering about, in some 
disguise or other. 1*11 meet you at the door, and let me 
have a word with you beforehand. So good-day — till to- 
morrow. What a pretty view I I declare we can almost 
Me where our camp lies, a long way over the hill yonder.' 

*Let me have a word with you,* said Horace, with 
^jtm earnestness. He could not look on that poor be- 
nighted being without commiseration, and thought, if pos- 
sible, he would arouse her to a sense of responsibility 
to the Creator of all she saw. He did so, and she left 
him, with a promise she would ask for light and guidance. 

After a wakeful and restless night, he arose. Strange 
si^ts of smugglers and phantom-ships, combats and 
|nsrnage ceremonies, had haunted him. Towards morn- 
ing, for the first time, he fell into a comfortable doze, 
when a maid aroused him with 'Past six o'clock, sir.' 
After a little more careful toilet than usual, he set off to 
the Orange. He^ he found Hanbury and some others 



SHSerabled The bride's attendants were preparing mat- 
ters for the journey. Marbn vbs over head and ears in 
business, so that he could scnrcelv get a word with her, 
until the paraphernalia was all ready ; and the bride, with 
her merry train, sat down to a sumptuous Htjeuner. For 
Uie first time, he saw the youngest sister, Constance. 

Gertrude looked better than he had latterly seen her — a 
flush of excitement was on her cheek, whiob gave moro 
than ordinary mterest to her appearance. Her dress, 
too, was very becoming. Hanbury's keen grey eyes 
qiarkled with delight, as he looked on the treasuro he bad 
won. The travelling carriage was all ready fpr the tour 
they contemplated. All was bustle and sxpectation. 
What a change, about to come over the secluded home 
she had so long enjoyed, and the prospects of the ambi- 
tioos Gkrtrude ! 

The breakfast was begun, and finished ; and the whole 
party departed for church. The clergyman, being one of 
the guests, had proposed the health, and given % blessing 
on the future pair. A few minutes brought them to the 
church-door. Horace saw nothing of the gipsy, until, as 
he entered, one of the crowd of watchers pulled him by 
the ooat As soon as possible he turned aside ; it was 
Bess, completely disguised in a rustic habiL 

* Be quick,' said 1m, ^ I roust be at my post.' 

*■ So you fchall, but to a different one from what you ex- 
pect. What will you say, suppose you should see him in 
the church ?* 

*■ Say? why, seize him instantly !' 

* Let your men — I see they are here — keep watch at 
eve^ door, and one of 'em go with you inside.' 

' But surely he will never be so foolish as to present 
himself where he can be so easily recognised ?* 

* Say nothing ; but in with you, master, and do your 
duty. I'll follow.' 

He entered, just before the service began. She followed 
dose to him. much to the anger of a round, red-faced 
beadle>, who would have hindered her approach towards 
the altar. 

* This way, missus,* said he ; * thafs not the phice for 
such unkieds as you be. Come my lady — budge. * 

She darted a fierce k>ok at the ofiicial, but kept steadily 
on, every now and tb^n turning to see that old Rurabold, 
the beadle, was not proceeding to lay hands on her. 

When they got close to the marriage group, and the 
clergyman was just commencing, Bess marched past 
Horace, and, pointing to Hanbury, said in a hoarse, hubky 
yoioe — * Arrest that man, in the king's name.' 

Horace was positively bewildered. He thought her 
senses must be wandering, and could not tell how to act. 
He was just about declining the ufiice she pointed out, 
when he saw the bridegroom wax deadly pale. Hanbury 
looked at the gipsy, absolutely appalled, and as though he 
had seen some spectral visitant. Horace now began to 
suspect all was not right in this quarter, but then his 
warrant only empower^ him to seize the body of Edward 
Fitzosbome. He had, nevertheless, promised to follow 
the gipsy's directions, and accordingly said — * I am sorry 
to interrupt so agreeable a ceremony, but I have here a 
warrant for the apprehension of one Edward Fitzosborne, 
— a notorious smuggler.' 

* And here he is,' said Bess, in a voice that made him 
quaka 

A moment of almost terrific silence ensued ; and Horace 
yet hesitated, until she sprung upon her victim, got hold 
of him by the hair, and, in a moment, the veritable smug- 
gler, Fitzosbome, was divested of hair, whiskers, mous- 
tache, and every appurtenance that had converted him 
mto Charles Tumbull Hanbury, Esq. 

Such a scene has not often been enacted in a country 
church. It was a complete stage-effect. The horror- 
struck, unhappy bridegroom, looking for, and almost fran- 
tically attempting, some way of escape ; the fainting bride 
elect ; the screaming maidens ; the gipsy watching, like a 
tiger preparing to repeat her spring ; the astonishment of 
the bystanders, who in groups gave most extraordinary 
versions of the catastrophe ; tho perplexed clergyman, 
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completely at fault, amidst the uproar ; — all combined to 
furnish a scene that few incidents could parallel. 

Such was the group— the taUeaux-vivarUi^ which dosed 
on the first and last marriage ceremony of ihe miserable 
Gertrude — Horace Orford's Past I 



WIT AND HUMOUR.* 

PABT I. 

It has been justly objected to New England society, that 
it is too serious and prosaic. It cannot take a joke. It de- 
mands the reason of all things, or their Talue in the cur- 
rent coin of the land. It is nervous, fidgety, nnreposing, 
full of trouble. Striving hard to make even religion a 
torment, it clothes in purple and fine linen its apostles 
of despair. Business is followed with such a devouring 
intensity of purpose, that it results as often in dyspepsia 
as in wealth. We are so OTcroome with the serious side of 
things, that our souls rarely come out in irrepressible 
streams of merriment The venerable King Cole would 
find few subjects here to acknowledge his monarchy of 
mirth. In the foppery of our vtilitarianism, we would 
firown down all recreations which have not a logical con- 
nection with mental improvement or purse improvement 
For those necessary accompaniments of all life out of the 
Insane Asylum, — qualities which the most serious and 
sublime of Christian poets has described with the utmost 
witchery of his fimcy, — 

*Qnlpa, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
Ajid Laughter holding both his sides,' — 

fbr these we have the suspicious glance, the icy speech, the 
self-involved and mysterious look. We are gulled by all 
those pretences which require a virid sense of the ludicrous 
to be detected ; and with all our boasted intelligence, there 
is hardly a form of quackoy and fanaticism which does 
not thrive better by the side of our schools and colleges 
than anywhere else. And the reason is, we lack generally 
the fiioulty or feeling of ridicule, — the counterfeit-detector 
all over tiie world. We have, perhaps, sufficient respect 
fbr the great, the migestic, and the benevolent ; but we are 
deficient in the humorous insight to detect roguery and 
pretence under their external garbs. As we cannot laugh 
at our own follies, so we cannot endure being laughed at 
A Grub Street scribbler, tossing at us ft*om a London 
garret a few lightning-bugs of jocularity, can set our whole 
population in a flame. Public indignation is the cheapest 
article of domestic manufacture. There is no need of 
a tariff to protect that We thus give altogether too much 
importance to unimportant things, — breaking butterflies 
on the wheel, and cannonsding grasshoppers; and our 
dignity continually exhales in our spasmodic efforts to pre- 
serve it 

Now it is an undoubted fiict that the principle of mirth 
is as innate in the mind as any other original (acuity. The 
absence of it, in individuals or communities, is a defect; 
for there are various forms of error and imposture which 
wit, and wit alone, can expose and punish. Without a 
well-trained capacity to perceive the ludicrous, the health 
suffers, both of Uie body and the mind ; seriousness dwindles 
into asceticism, sobriety degenerates into bigotry, and the 
natural order of things gives way to the vagaries of dis- 
tempered imaginations. * Ue who laughs,' saM the mother 
of Goethe, 'can commit no deadly sin.' The Emperor Titus 
thought he had lost a day if he passed it without laughing. 
Sterne contends that every laugh lengthens the term of 
our lives. Wisdom, which represents the marriage of 
truth and rirtue, is by no means synonymous with grarity. 
She is L' Allegro as well as II Penseroso, and jests as well 
as preaches. The wise men of old have sent most of their 
morality down the stream of time in the light skiff of 
apophthegm or epigram ; and the proverbs of nations, which 
embody tSe common-sense of nations, have the brisk con- 

* A Lecture delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library Asso- 
datioo, December, 1845, by Edwot P. W bipplr. 



cussion of the most sparkling wit Almost every seosibk 
remark on a folly is a witty remark. Wit is thus often bat 
the natural language of wisdom, viewing life with a pierc- 
ing and passionless eye. Indeed, nature and society are 
so replete with startling contrasts, that wit often oonssts 
in the mere statement and oomparison of iacts ; as wb«& 
Hume says, that the andrat Musooritee wedded their wives 
with a whip instead of a ring; as when Voltaire remarks, 
that Penn's treaty with the Indians was the only one ever 
made between civilised men and savages not sanctioned by 
an oath, and the only one ever was kept In the same vein of 
wise sarcasm is the observation that France ando' the 
ancient regime was an absolute monarchy moderated by 
songs, and that Russia is a despotism tempered by assaaei- ^ 
nation; or the old English proverb, that be who preadies 
war is the devil's chaplain. 

In riew of this ludicrous side of thinffi, perceived by 
wit and humour, I propose in this lecture to discourse of 
mirth, — its philosophy, its literature, its infiuence. The 
breadth of the theme forbids a complete treatment of it, 
for to wit and humour belong much that is important in 
history and most agreeable in letters. The mere mention 
of a few of the great wits and humorists of the world will 
show the extent of tiie subject, riewed simply in its litenry 
aspect ; for to mirth belong the exhaustiess fkney and sky- 
piercing buffooneries of Aristophanes ; the matchless irony 
of Luoian; the stem and terrible satire of Juvenal; the 
ftin-dmnken extravagances of Rabelais; tiie self-pleased 
chuckle of Montaigne; the fkroical caricature of Scarron; 
the glowing and sparkling verse of Dryden ; the genial fon 
of Addison ; the scoffing subtieties of Butler ; the aerial 
merriment of Sterne; the hard brilliancy and stinging 
emphasis of Pope; the patient glitter of Gongreve; the 
teasing mockery of Voltaire; the polished sharpness of 
Sheridan ; the wise drolleries of Sydney Smith; the sly, 
shy, elusive, ethereal humour of Lamb; the short, sharp, 
flsishing scorn of Macaulay ; the careless gnicty of Be- 
ranger; the humorous sadness of Hood; and tLe oomie 
creations, various almost as human nature, which have 
peopled the imaginations of Europe with everlasting fi>rm8 
of the ludicrous, from the time of Shakspere and Cervantes 
to that of Scott and Dickens. Now all these writers either 
represented or influenced their age. Their works are as 
valuable to the historian as to the lover of the comic ; for 
they show us what people in different ages laughed at, 
and thus indicate the periods at which forms of fiuth and 
government, and social follies and rices, passed from ob- 
jects of reverence or respect into subjects of ridicule and 
contempt And only in Dr Barrow's celebrated descrip- 
tion of facetiousness, • the greatest proof of mastery over 
language^' says Mackintosh, 'ever given by an ^glish 
writer,' can be represented the manifold forms and almost 
infinite range of their mirth: * Sometimes it lieth in pst 
allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of 
a trivial saying, or in forging an opposite tale ; sometimes 
it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from 
the ambiguity of their sense or the affinity of their sound ; 
sometimes it is wrapped up in a dress 6f humorous ex- 
pression; sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude; 
sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, 
in*a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly 
diverting or cleverly retorting an objection ; sometimes il 
is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, io 
a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible 
reconciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense; some- 
times a Bcenical representation of persons or things, s 
counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for 
it ; sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a presump- 
tuous bluDtness, giveth it being; sometimes it riseth only 
firom a lucky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes 
from a crafty wresting obrious matter to the purpose. 
Often it consisteth in one hardly knows what, and tpring- 
eth up one can hardly tell how, being answerable to the 
numberless rovings of fancy and windings of language.' 

To this description, at once so subtle and so compre- 
hensive, little can be added. It remains, however, to indh 
cate some characteiistics which separate wit from humour. 



teither seems a distin »t fiMmlty of the mind, but rather a 
|K>rtiTe exercise of intellect and fancy, directed by the 
VnfuMfU of mirth, and changing its character with the 
mriattons of individual passions and peculiarities. The 
psenoe of the ludicrous consists in surprisa, — in unez- 
nected torus of feeling and explosions of thought, — often 
my bringing dissimilar things together with a ^ock ; — as 
vhen some wit called Boyle, the celebrated philosopher, 
the &ther of chemistry and brother of the Earl of Cork ; 
«r as when the witty editor of a penny paper took for the 
SDotto of his journal, * The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
i knee, the price of the Star is only one cent.' When North- 
aote, the sculptor, was asked what he thought of George 
the Fourth, he answered that he did not know him. * But,* 
persisted his querist, ' his majesty says he knows yon.* 
*Know me,' said Northcote, *pooh! pooh! that's all his 
brag J' Again, Phillips, while traYelling in this country, 
said that be once met a republican so furious against 
monarchs that he would not even wear a crown to his hat 
The expression of uncontrolled self-will is often witty as 
well as wicked, from this element of imexpectedness. 
Peter the Great, obserring the number of lawvers in 
Westminster Hall, remarked that he had but two lawyers 
in his whole dominions, and that he intended to hang one 
of them as soon as he got home. 

Wit was originally a general name for all the intellec- 
tual powers, meaning the fkcnlty which kens, perceiTes, 
knows, understands; it was gradually narrowed in its 
signification to express merely the resemblance between 
ideas; and lastly, to note that resemblance when it occa- 
sioned ludicrous surprise. It marries ideas, lying wide 
apart, by a sudden jerk of the understanding. Humour ori- 
ginally meant moisture — a signification it n&etaphorically 
retains, for it is the very juice of the mind, oozing from 
the brain, and enriching and fertilising wherever it fhlls. 
Wit exists by antipathy; humour by sympathy. Wit 
hughs at things ; humour laughs with them. Wit lashes 
external appearances, or cunningly exaggerates single 
foibles into character ; humour glides into the heart of its 
object, looks lovingly on the in£'mities it detects, and re- 
presents the whole man. Wit is abrupt, darting, soomfiil, 
and tosses its analogies in your fhoe; humour is slow and 
shy, insinuating its fwa into your heart Wit is negative, 
analytical, destructive ; humour is creative. The couplets 
of Pope are witty, but Sancho Panza is a humorous crea- 
tion. Wit, when earnest, has the earnestness of passion, 
seeking to destroy ; humour has the earnestness of affeo- 
tion, and would lift up what is seemingly low into our 
charity and love. Wit, bright, rapid and blasting as the 
lightning, flashes, strikes, and vanishes, in an instant; 
humour, warm and all-embracing as the sunshine, bathes 
its obiects in a genial and abiding light Wit implies 
hatred or contempt of folly and crime, produces its efifects 
by brisk shocks of surprise, uses the whip of scorpions 
and the branding-iron, stabs, stings, pinches^ tortures, 
goads, teases, conrodes, undermines; humour implies a sure 
conception of the beautiful, the majestic and the true, by 
whose light it surveys and shapes their opposites. It is a 
humane influence, softening with mirth the ragged in- 
equalitaee of existence, promoting tolerant views of life, 
bridging over the spaces which separate the lofty fh)m the 
lowly, the great from the humble. Old Dr Fuller's remark 
that a negro is* the image of God cut in ebony,' is humor- 
ous; Horace Smith's inversion of it, that the taskmaster is 
' the image of the devil cut in ivory,' is witty. Wit can coexist 
with fieroe and malignant passions ; but humour demands 
good feeling and fellow-feeling — feeling not merely for what 
is above us, but for what is around and beneath us. When 
wit and humour are commingled, the result is a genial 
sharpness, dealing with its object somewhat as old Izaak 
Walton dealt with the f^og he used for bait — running the 
hook neatly through his mouth and out at his gills, and in 
80 doing * using him as though he loved him ! ' Sydney 
Smith and Shakspere's Touchstone are examples. 

Wit, then, being strictly an assailing and destructive 
faulty, remorselessly shooting at things from an anta- 
gonist point of view, it not unf^uently blends with great 



passions} and you ever find it gleaming in the van of all 
radical and revolutionary movements against established 
opinions and institutions. In this practical, executive fbrm, 
it is commonly called satire; and in this form it has ex- 
ercised vast influence on Ikuman affairs. Its character has 
varied with the character of indiridual satirists; in some 
taking the beak and talons of the eagle or the hawk, in 
others putting on the wasp and the dragon-fly. Too often it 
has but given a brighter and sharper edge to hatred and 
malignity. In a clarification of satirical compositions, they 
may be included in two great divisions, namely, satire on 
human nature, and satire on the perversions and corrup- 
tions of human nature. The first and most terrible of these, 
satire on human nature, dipping its pen in * scorn's fiery 
poison,' represents man as a bundle of vices and weakness, 
considers his aspirations merelj; as provocatives of malig- 
nant scoffing, and debases whatever is most beautifbl and 
majestic in lif^ by associating it with whatever is vilest 
and most detestable. This is not satire on men, bat on 
man. The laughter which it creates is impish and deril- 
ish, the YeTy mirth of fiends, and its wit the gleam and 
glare of infernal light Two great dramatists, Shakspere 
and Goethe, have represented this phase of satire artisti- 
cally, in the characters of lago and Mephistopheles; and 
Dean Swtft and Lord Byron have done it personally, in 
Gulliver and Don Juan; — Swift, flrom following the in- 
stincts of a diseased heart, and the analogies of an impure 
&ncy; Byron, flrom recklessness and capridoua misan- 
thropy. Only, however, in lago and Mephistopheles do we 
find the perfection of this kind of wit, — keen, mmble, quick- 
sighted, fiBelmgless, undermining all virtue and all beauty 
with foul suspicions and fiendish mockeries. The subtle 
mind of lago glides to its object with the soft celerity of a 
panther's tread ; that of Mephistopheles darts with the 
velocity of a tiger's spring. Both are malignant intelli- 
gences, infinitely ingenious in evil, infinitely merciless in 
purpose ; and wherever th^ scorching sarcasm fklls^ it 
blights and blackens all the humanities of life. 

Now for this indiscriminate jibing and scoffing at human 
nature there caA be no excuse. There is no surer sign of 
a bad heart than (M* a writer to find delight in degriMUng 
his species. But still there are legitimate objects fbr the 
most terrible and destructive weapons of satire ; and these 
are the corruptions and crimes of the world, whether em- 
bodied in persons or institutions. Here wit has achieved 
great rictories — ^victories -fbr humanity and truth. Braien 
impudence and guilt have been discrowned and bU»ted by 
its bolts. It has overthrown establishments where selfish- 
ness, profligacy, and meanness, had hived forages. It has 
felt its way in flame along every nerve and artery of social 
oppressors, whose hearts had proved invulnerable to wail 
and malediction. It has scourged the bigot and the hypo- 
crite, and held up to ' grinning infhmy ' the knaveries and 
villanies of oormpt governments. It has made many a pre- 
tension of despotism, once unquestioned, a hissing and a by- 
word all over the earth. Tyrannies, whose iron pressure had 
nearly crushed out the light of a people, — tyrannies which 
have feared neither mtm. nor God, and withstoodprayere 
and curses which might almost have brought down Heaven's 
answering lightnings, — these, in the very bravery of their 
guilt, in the full haloo of their whole pack of unbridled 
passions, have been smitten by the shaft of the satirist, 
and passed from objects of hatred and terror into targets 
of ridicule and scorn. As men neither fear nor respect 
what has been made contemptible, all honour to him who 
makes oppression laughable as well as detestabla Armies 
cannot protect it then ; and walls which have remained 
impenetrable to cannon have fitllen befbre a roar of laughter 
or a hiss of contempt 

Satirists generally appear in the dotage of opinions and 
institutions, when the state has become an embodied 
falsehood, and the church a name; when society has 
dwindled into a smooth lie, and routine has become reli- 
gion ; when appearance has taken the place of reality, and 
wickedness has settled down into weakness. If we take 
the great comic writers who represent their age, we shall 
find that satire, with them, is the expression of their con- 
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tempt for the dead forms of a once IHog faith. Faith in 
Paganism' at the time of Homer as contrasted with the time 
of Aristophanes, — fiuth in Catholicism in Dante's age as 
contrasted with the age of Voltaire, —fkith in the creations 
of the imagination at the time of Spenser as contrasted 
with the age of Pope, — in some degree measure the diflfer- 
ence between these writers, and explain why the ridicule 
of the one should be pitched at what awakened the reverence 
of the other. Great satirists, appearing in the decay of an 
old order of civilisation, descend on their time as minis- 
ters of vengeance, intellectual Alarics, * planetary plagues,' 

* When Jove 
Shall o*er some hi«b-riced dty hang his poison, 
In the aick air.* 

They prepare the way fo|^ better things by denouncing 
what has become worn, and wasted, and corrupt, — that 
from the terrible wreck of old falsehoods may spring 
'truths that wake to perish never.' With invincible 
courage th^ do their work, and wherever they see 
accredited hypocrisy or shameless guilt, they ioiU speak 
to it, 

* Thooich hell itaelf sboold Kape« 
And bid them hold their peace.* 

Thus we shall find that many satirists have been radical 
legislators, and that many jests have become history. The 
annals of the eighteenth century would be very imperfect 
that did not give a large space to Voltaire, who was as 
much a monarch as Charles the Twelfth or Louis the Four- 
teenth. Satirical compositions, floating about among a 
people, have more than once produced revolutions. They 
are sown as dragon's teeth ; they spring up armed men. 
The author of the ballad of * Lilliburlero ' boasted that he 
had rhymed King James the Second out of his dominions. 
England, under Charles II., was governed pretty equally 
by rou^ and wit-snappers. A joke hasarded by royal lips 
on a regal object has sometimes plunged kingdoms into 
war; for dull monarchs generally mi^e their repartees 
through the cannon's mouth. The biting jests of Frederick 
the Great on the Empress Elizabeth and Madame de Pom. 
padour were instrumental in bringing down upon his 
dominions the armies of Russia and France. The down- 
fall of the French monarchy was occasioned primarily by 
its becoming contemptible through its rices. No govern- 
ment, whether eril or good, can long exist after it has 
ceased to excite respect and begun to excite hilarity. 
Ministers of state have been repeatedly laughed out of 
office. Where scorn points its scoffing finger, serrility 
itself may well be ashamed to fawn. In this connection, 
I trust no one will consider me capable of making a poli- 
tical allusion, or to be wanting in respect for the dead, if 
I refer in illustration to a late administration of our Ame- 
rican government, — I mean that which retired on 4th 
March, 1845. Now, during that administration measures 
of the utmost importance were commenced or consum- 
mated ; the country was more generally prosperous than 
it had been for years ; there were no spectacles of gentle- 
men taking passage for France or Texas, with bags of the 
public gold in their valises; the executive power was fislt 
in every part of the land ; and yet the whole thing was 
hailed with a shout of laughter, ringing to the remotest 
rillages of the east and west Everybody laughed, and the 
only difiference between its nominal supporters and its 
adversaries was, that whereas one party laughed outright, 
the other laughed in their sleeves. Nothing could have saved 
such an administration from downfall, for, whatever may 
have been its intrinsic merits, it was still considered not 
so much a government as a gigantic joke. 

And now, in farther illustration of the political import- 
ance of satirists, and their appearance in periods of na- 
tional degradation, allow me to present a few leaves from 
literary history. The great satirical age of English Utera^ 
tare, as you are all aware, dates from the restoration of 
Charles IL, in 1660, and runs to the reign of George 11., a 
period of about seventy years. During this period flou- 
rished pryden. Pope, Swift, Young, Gay, and Arbuthnot, 
and during this period the national morality was at its 



lowest ebb. It was an age peculiarly calculated to <b^ 
velop an assailing spirit in men of talent, for there were 
numberless rices which deserved to be assailed. Authon 
moved in, or very near, the circle of high life and political 
lifis, in the full riew of the follies and crimes c€ both. Tktj 
were accustomed to see man in his artificial state, — hosy 
in intrigue, pursuing selfish ends by unsompaloos mesas, 
counting rirtue and honour as^mamental non-existenoes. 
looking on religion as a very good thing for the poor, oos- 
ceiring of poetry as lying fir back in tradition or mti 
somewhere in the country, hiding his hate in a snik 
pocketing his infkmy with a bow. They saw that the sur 
of the earl, the ermine of the judge, and the surplice of the 
prelate, instead of representing nobility, justice^ and piety, 
were often but the mere badge of apostacy, the mere liveiy of 
liberticide. They saw that every person seemed to tare 
his price, and that if a man ascertained that he himsdf 
was not worth buying, he was perfectly willing to sell his 
sister or his wife, and strutted about, after the sale, be- 
dizened with infamy, as happy and as pleasant a gentle- 
man as one would wish to meet on a summer's day. It 
was from the depth of such infamy as this last that tbe 
Duke of Marlborough emerged, the first general of his time. 
In such a mass of dissimulation, effrontery, peouladoa, 
fhtud, — in such a dearth of high thoughts and great pas- 
sions, — in such a spectacle of moral nonchalance, dignified 
imbecility, and elegant shamelessness, — the satirical poet 
could find numberless targets for the scorn- winged arrows 
of his ridicule ; could sometimes feel that he, too, bad fab 
part in the government of the country ; and with honest 
delight could often exclaim, with Pope, — 

* I own rm proad ~I most be proud, to tee 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me.' 

Among these satirists. Pope, of the age of Qaeen Anne, 
was by far the most independent, unflinching, and merdleat 
Inferior to Dryden, perhaps, in genius, he was still placed 
in a position whidi rendered him more independent d 
courts and parties ; and his invecUve, unlike that of Dry- 
den, was shot directly at crime and folly, without respc^ 
to persons. Although he was terribly bitter when galled 
and goaded by personal opponents, and, in his satire, too 
often spent his strength against mere imbecility and 
wretchedness ; yet, take him as he is, the great represen- 
tative writer of his time; the uncompromising smiter of 
powerfol guilt, the sturdy defender of humble virtue; the 
satirist of dukes, but the eulogist of the Man of Boss; hia 
works the most perfect specimens of brilliant good sense, 
his life tree from the serrility which hitherto had disgraced 
authorship; and though charity may fiud much in him 
that needs to be forgiven, though justice may even some^ 
times class him with those moral assassins who wear, like 
Cloten, their daggers in their mouths, yet still great merit 
cannot be denied to the poet and the man who scourged 
hypocrisy and baseness, at a time when baseness paved 
the way to power, and hypocrisy distributed the spoils of 
fraud. The courage exercised by such a satirist was by 
no means insignificant. The enmities which Pope provoked 
were almost as numerous as knaves and fools. After the 
publication of the * Dundad,' he was generally accompanied 
in the street by a huge Irishman, armed with a club, so 
that if any lean-witted rhymer or fkt-fisted member cf 
Parliament, whom he had gibbeted wiUi his sarcasm, de- 
sired to be revenged on his person, the brawny Hibernian 
had full commission to conduct that controversy, according 
to the most approved logic of the shillelah. 
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ODE TO THE STAUa 

All hall, ye wondrona lights I 

dow-wonna of heaven I 

SparkUng in the ether (ar 

Of the deep aky, 
Adorning the swart brow of allent night 
Like pearly tiara, the Ethiop. 
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Whether ye look down 

From your fer-off towers 

Through the weirded realm 

Of night onchequer'd 

By the gaunt, grim shadows 

Of fugitive clouds, 
Into the depth of the slumbering ocean. 
There to contemplate yonr omtu bright imai^es 
Twinkling, as ye do 
In the bine serene, 
Casing with rapture mntiially, 
As if ye did enry eadi other's sphere t 

Or, whether through the rents 

By the lightening made. 

In the dark-woven robe 

Of storm-dad skies, 
Your renturous Valance at intervals streameth, 
And anon is quench d by the closing strife 

Of cloud with cloud, 
As if the spirit of storms had rnsh'd 
To extinguish in his drear realm, 
AU light but the light of death— 
Tlie torch that reveals the grave ! 

Or whether ye circle with mazy step 
Around the fair form 

Of your silver-girt queen. 
Gliding harmonious, Uirough your mystic dance, 

To the musie drawn 

From your own viewless wings — 
Still we hail ye, beauteous stars! 
In tempest or calm, we hall yet 

What time the darkling world 

From its dead sleep woke 

On the breast of old night, 

And had not parted yet 

Thoee phantasies which clung to it 

As it up-rose from that profound ; 
When young philosophy with dusky eye 
Look'd forth, unpractised, over heaven and earth. 

Like uninitiated on the mysteries 
Of dread Eleusis. 

What were ye then, Stars ? 

To wondering sage and hind alike, 
Gods, gods were ye! 

How fallen your empire now I 

Tour power bow dead 1 

What time from their lone towers 

Chaldaic sages connM your mystle lore. 

Traced on the glittering page oi heaven. 

Ye were a wondrous book of type and doom— 

A volume where were read by symbol mute 
The destinies of man. 
His lauj^ter and his tears— 

An oracle ye were on high. 

And worshippers innumerous ye had 
Prostrate before your shrine. 

Yonr nod hath sent the god of war 
To yoke his chargers for the fray. 
And shook IVom out his great right hand 
Jove's flaming thunder; 
And ye have made the madden'd deqwt pauHe, 
And quail bi his career of blood. 
As midway to a throne he stood, 
Bedew'd with murderous sweat, 
Trembling l)eneath the omen given 
From your Imperial Rhrine, 
Where ye did circle in yonr mightiness, 
Crossing and recrosslng each other's path. 
As ye wound through yonr maxy dance, 
Evolving destiny. 

How many a high emprise 

Was thwarted by your powet 

We wot not now 1 
When ye have rammon'd from yonr dusky caves 
Some filmy vapour, overshadowing 

Yonr light benign, 

Thus telling your weak votaries 



How ye would trown their schcuiei 

Into Lethiean night; 
Till bnmlah'd spear and helm alike 

Were hopeless cast away, 

And monarch, ftnstratod. 

Forsook the camp 
To lull his troubled mind to rest 
By memory-drowning wine; 
Or fret away his hours luxnrious 
'Mid blandishments of love and song. 

Mingling euphoniously 

Their all-subduing power. 
Till, on their shadov^-y pinions borne 

Athwart the realm of dreams, 
There pass before him crowns and triumphs new. 
And sceptres never grasp'd by mortal hand. 
And all the gilded pageantry and pomp 

Of unasserted royalty, 
Beckoning him upward to their shadowy throne 

With fiisclnatlon wild. 
Till, snatching at the sceptre ftagltive, 
WHiich, in its mockery, eludes his grasp. 
He starts impatient from hb slumbering, 

And with bewilder'd gaze 
Uplifts his eyes to yon, Stars! 

And asks deqmlringly 

If this be aU a dream I 

And many a wondrous thing beside. 
Now cradled in oblivion's wakeless lap, 

Ye doubtless have achieved. 

These were your triumphs then. 

When, in your spheres, 
Ye moved as go<ls of underived power. 

High arbiters of fate- 
To none responsible for your decrees. 
Though utter'd oft In marvellous caprice. 

But now 'tis past- 
No more do ye look down 
Upon a goodly train of worshippers. 
With eyes uplifted to yonr sanctuary. 
Dlmm'd with unholy awe ; 

A wondrous glory burst trotn th' inner skies, 

And roU'd its golden tide athwart your path. 

And ye shrunk back before its light' 
As frx>m a mid-day sun ; 
Not now to own again 
The power usurped. 
But with more truthful ray 
Did homage to your Lord 
Wlio gave you being. 

And sent frt>m out your shining brotherhood 

A mnsenger to do his high behests, 
And herald sages to his cot 
In Bethlehem. 

And beauteous have ye shone since then, 
A happy band of nightly revellers 

In halls cerulean : 
And ye have sent your silken threads of light 

To guide the mariner along , 

His perilous path. 

As warily he led his bark, 
With treasure hidcn, frY)m some choral strand. 

Begirding India's plains : 
And ye have flutter'd with a trembling ray 

Over the bower of love, 
Intruding noiselessly your tiny feet. 
Between the parting leaflets silver-tlpt 

With gentle light: 

And ye have communed with the great of earth, 

Him who on wings of thought 

Was borne aloft 

To your domain, and there, 
Like sages In the grove of Academb, 
Have walk'd together, holding deep discourae, 
Till, having won ftx)m you the mysteries 
Of life so strange, so strong, so beantlftil, 

He stoop'd to earth again. 
And ■catter'd flur the secrets of your reaho. 
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But not for these alone, O Stare! 
Nor chiefly those, do we now hail yoar light; 

Bat that In all your course 

Ye loudly speak the praise of Dim 

^lio out of chaos fathomless 

Raised you as living gems 

To stud the firmament ; 

And that you ever smile 

Benignly on our path, 

A* If in solace of our mtsory. 

Till we, with hope date, 

Deem almost that we hear, 

Amid the minstrelsy of your rcvoU'lnir, 
A whisper fiUnt, but ah! bow passing swoet. 

That not for aye is man 

To cling to this sad earth. 

But shall some &roarlng room 

Rise to a r^on of immortal duy, 

And move in light and love ineffable, 
As ye do now 1 
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MYTHS OF THE MONTHS. 

MAT. 

Amonost all the nations of the north temperate zone, the 
advent of May was hailed with acclamations and rejoicing. 
We cannot say whether this general spirit of hilarity arose 
from the feeling of joy that winter was completely past, or 
from an anticipation of abundance in the hartest to come, 
but on or about May the sunny-fanded mythologists of 
Italy and Greece, and even the more gloomy idealists of 
Scandinavia, abundantly rejoiced in nature's joy. We 
know that in the physical economy of nature no phenomena 
are more general than those of mental and outward sym- 
pathies. The man habituated to dwell amongst lofty 
mountains and lonely valleys, obtains a grandeur of ideality 
and a pride of sentiment that he who vegetates upon a flat 
sterile plain can never know ; and he who dwells in shadow 
and mist can never possess the same radiance of spirit 
that characterises him who sitteth in sunlight In May the 
sunbeams are so bright and radiant, that the old mytho- 
logists feigned that they danced for joy on the first morn- 
ing of this favoured flower-lapped month's coming; and 
even amongst us the notion lingers, like the fragment of a 
dream, that he who rises early on May morning will see 
Phoebus dancing in the heavens. May, tike several of her 
brotliers and sisters, has lost the certificate of the origin 
of her name, and many leacmed etymologists have disputed 
the identity of her name-mother. Wo have this learned 
derivation, and that learned derivation, adduced with every 
circumstance of probability, and applied with all the exac- 
titude and precision of scholastic learning ; but generally 
it has been conceded that to ifoia, the mother of Mercury, 
the honour of the name belongs. The ancient Romans, at 
this period, performed certain rites in honour ofthe ghosts 
of the departed ; and they considered it to be extremely 
unlucky at this time of Mineral obsequies to be united in 
the bands of wedlock. This superstition prevails, we 
know, in a great many parts of Scotland to this day, and 
the following firagment of a vulgar rhyme we have often 
heard repeated — * Marry in May rue aye,* which, being 
\ranslated into understandable English, signifieth, < If you 
marry in May, you will always regret having done so.' 

The youth amongst the Romans and Italians, during the 
calends of May, went forth into the greenwoods, and, tak- 
ing branches from the trees, they returned to the cities, 
singing and dancing, and bearing aloft with fhmtic demon- 
strations of delight the insignia of Flora, which they placed 
before their doors. In that part of the records of the Celtic 
Academy, descriptire of the usages and beliefs of Lorraine, 
particularly of the city of Commercy, it is stated that dur- 
mg the night preceding May-day the natives of that pro- 
vince plant under the windows of persons whom they 
love young trees covered with leaves and ornamented with 
flowers and ribbons, which tree they call May. May is 
generally planted by a lover under the chamber window 



schoolmasters. The mischievous or iUdisposed sometime 
substitute for l^lay a dead dog^ or some such abomination 
but these acts of mischief or hatred cannot be oonsidere 
as a usage. During the whole of the month of May th 
gay young folks of France, of both sexes, play a gam 
which they call Sans- Vert. The pUyers must alway 
display about their persons some leaves of the young horB 
beam-tree, and if these are discovered to be in the leai 
withered, those who display them pay a forfeit. Great car 
is taken to preserve these little twigs fVesh and green, tb 
young women often carrying bottles full of water in orde 
to sprinkle their leaves. 

Amongst the Gauls and Celtae, the worship of Baal, oi 
Saturn, or the Sun, prevailed to a great extent That ori 
to which the Incas of Peru did especial honour, to wbid 
the Persians fell down in adoration, to which the Gemuuu 
offered human sacrifices, and which the Ghebars of flindos 
tan still adore, was regarded with much veneration by oio 
Celtic fiithers, and in Scotland several vulgar ideas still 
exist in relation to that sun worship. 

fin May-day, in many districts in the Highlands of Scofr 
land, there are customs still perpetuated called Beltaoe 
They were of a most mystical character about fifty or nxtj 
years ago, but they have been considerably modified now. 
A square trench was dug in the ground, a turf being 
left in the centre thereof. A fire made of yew was tba 
lighted on this tur^ over which was cooked a large liqoid 
compost of eggs, butter, oatmeal, and milk. Ale and 
whisky were also plentifully provided. A portion of tbe 
caudle is first strewed upon the ground as a libation to 
Heal, and then each person raises an oatmeal cake, oa 
which there are nine square knobs, every one of whick 
was dedicated to some supposed preserver of flocks aod 
herds, or to some destroyer of them. Each person, looking 
at the fire, broke off a knob from the cake, and, flinging it 
over his shoulder, said, < This I present to thee,' naming the 
supposed divinity ; * preserve thou my sheep, or oxen, or 
horses ; ' and then repeating the same action and formula 
to the eagle, or fox, or hooded-crow, he l>ade them spare 
his lambs or poultry. After these superstitious n\^% 
ibasting and drinking began. Motherwell, in bis beautiful 
poem of ' Jcanie Morrison,' alludes to the lighting of the 
Beltane fires on May-day eve : — 

* The flre that's blawn oa Beltane ere 

May wccl be black Rin Yule ; 
Bnt blacker fs* awaits the heart 
When tlrst lend lore grows cole.' 

The modern Germans, amongst their mystic traditioiu, 
say that on the night before the Ist of May all the witches 
in Yaterland meet on the top of a high mountain, where, 
in company with the devils, they dance, and feasts aod 
make merry. In no country in the world, however, did 
the glad hearts of the people so joyfblly dance on May-da/ 
as in England, where to this day * Jack in the Green' aod 
* Maid Marian' appear in all their robes of floweiy phao- 
tasy, and where merry revellers keep up the mirth that 
haib them. Milton, personifying the lovely month, salated 
her advent in the following splendid strain : — 

* Now the brlfht morning star, day*s harbinger. 
Comes dancing tcovn the east, and leads witli her 
Tlie flowery May, who from her green lap tlirows 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Ilail, beanteoos May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and fond desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Utll and dale doth boast thy blessing: 
Thns we salute thee with our tarin mmg^ 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.* 

Christmas and Biay-day, we apprehend, are now the tffo 
sympathetic poll-points of English merry-making. Tbe 
former is the feast of winter, the great home festival ihst 
celebrates the advent of the sun of true morality, and 1ot«, 
and kindness; the latter is the welcome dance of the nt- 
tural sun. The one is the feast of concentration ; the other 
of diffusion. We are brought together round one hearth 
in winter, and we feel the warmth of one another's hearts; 
we are called abroad to hail the time of flowers in Msjr. 

an/1 tr\ 1{a*An 4y\ fka vnttuin a«raaf t^f VJiwAa aman^r thi 
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K>wer8, and, the sympAthiea of our hearts gettiDg out to 
iic sanbeftOAs, dance with them. 

Id days gone past> everybody in England went a-Maying. 
f onng and old rose a little after midnight, and, repairing 
to the woods, perambalated through their noble arches 
vith bands of music playing, until Pbcebus rose from 
hU bed of night, and, drawing asunder his curtains of 
clouds, peeped down on new-bom May; then, with the 
fiowcr-olad branches which they had plucked from the 
opulent trees, the people returned to decorate their doors 
and windows with summer's robes of green. May-poles, 
all hung with garUmds of flowers, were brought from these 
ibrests on the eve of May-day, and planted in the Tillage 
greens, or in the main streets, with much ceremony, and 
round these did the youths and maidens danoe to the 
sounds of the pipe and tabor. 

In London the chimney-sweepers still perambulate the 
streets with * Jack in the Qreen,' dancing, rattling their 
shovels, and shaking aloft their brushes, and begioog, that 
they may have a revel at night; but these are sorry danc- 
ings and rejoicings compaired to those a hundred years 
ago, when the milkmaids went skipping through the city 
levying contributions on ail who were willing to bestow 
them. On this day the king and his nobles went forth to 
the green fields, and feats of archery were exhibited before 
them ; while, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, all the other sports known to Englishmen were prac- 
tised with great spirit. Here w^re men dressed like Robin 
Hood, Little John, Scarlet, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, and 
all the greenwood train, shooting with bows and arrows at 
a mark. There were maidens (Undng round the flower- 
wreathed May-pole, and doing homage to Maid Marian, 
queen of May, who sat gaily attired in a greenwood bower, 
which had been decked with cunning hands for her forest 
majesty. The sturdy runners tried their speed ; the light 
Taulters competed with each other in agility ; the morrioe- 
dancers, with bells upon their leggings, capered lightly 
over the greens ; and we must confess, to the disgrace of 
this sweet anniversary of summer, that bull and bear bait- 
ings sometimes marked its advent. The stem- hearted, 
determined Puritans included in their anathemas and re- 
prehensioDS the sports of the people. The May-poles they 
denounced as centres of diabolical sin, and the representa- 
tives of the old English celebrities of May-day as chosen 
children of Satan. By their means many of the sports that 
characterised this season were abolished and others totally 
modified. 

A aingolar custom on May-day was practised by the 
boys of Stroud and Frindsbury at one period. They met 
on the bridge of Rochester, and there skirmished till one 
or other of Uie parties was beaten off. Somewhat parallel 
to this custom, but certainly one of a much more fanciful 
and extraordinary character, was that practised in the 
lale of Man upon May-day. A queen of summer and a 
queen of winter were dressed up, one in the gayest, the 
other in the heaviest attire; and then, having maids of 
honour, bands, and captains to attend them, they went 
forth to some convenient place, where, amidst the clashing 
of pokers, tongs, and other sonorous instruments and 
weapons, they joined in combat The queen of winter, 
vith her captain and her train, encumbered with piles of 
clothing, were generally beaten by their less hearily clad 
aotagonistfl. If, however, the queen of summer was taken 
priBoner, her subjects purchased her restoration by a fbr- 
feit, which defrayed the day's expenses, when both parties 
repaired to the feast and dance. 

One old custom, which is still preserved amongst us, is 
that of repairing to the green on the first day of May, 
and bathing the fooe in the virgin dew, from an idea that 
by so doing the freshness and beauty of youUi would always 
be preserved. The Reformation m Scotland completely 
8«q)t away all our holiday sports and all our holidays, 
but this custom would not go away. 

lllostrative of the continuance of May morning dew- 
g&thering excursions, a curious anecdote is related of the 
late Professor Duncan of Edinburgh university : — * The 
practioe of visiting Arthur's Seat early on the morning of 



the 1st of May, is, or rather was, observed with great en- 
thusiasm by the inhabitants of Edinburgh. Vr Duncan 
was one of the most regular in his devotion to the queen 
of May during the long period of nearly fifty years ; and 
to the very last he performed his wonted pilgrimage with 
all the spirit, if not agility, of his younger years. These 
visitiS he not unfrequently celebrated by some poetic pro- 
duction, which he transmitted to his friends. On the 1st 
of May, 1826, two years before his death, although aged 
eighty-two, he paid his annual visit, and, on the summit 
of the hill, read a few lines of an address to Alexander, 
duke of Gordon, then the oldest peer alive. To this the 
duke furnished a reply, and, as a memorial of the transac- 
tion, Dr Duncan had both effusions lithographed and cir- 
culated among his friends, with this inscription : — * Litho- 
graphic facsimile of the handwriting of two octogenarians.' 
One page is the production of the doctor, the other of the 
duke: — 

lat. 
* Once more, Kood doke, my duty to Mdi, 
I've reaoh'd the summit of this lofty bill, 
To thank my Qod for till bit MeasinKS K^ven, 
And, i)y my prmyera, to aid my way to heaven. 
Lonft may yoor grace eaJoy ibe same delight, 
Till to a better world we take oar flight* 

Sd. 
' I'm eighty- two as well as you, 
And sonnd in llth and limb; 
Bat dell a bit 1 am not (it 
Up Arthur's Seat to climb. 

In such a fete 111 not compete— 

1 yield in ambulation ; 
But mount us buith on Highland ahelts, 

Try first who gains the station. 

If soch a race should e'er take pUce, 

None like it in the nation; 
Nor sands of Leith, nor Ascot Heath, 

Could show more population.' * 

It is questionable whether the observance of May-day is 
Arom the Roman Floralia, the Celtic La Bel tine, or our 
Qothic ancestors. It is certain that the northern nations, 
after their long winter, had a custom of welcoming the 
returning influence of the sun by feasting and dancing, re- 
joicing that a better season for fishing and hunting had 
approached. The Qoths and southern Swedes celebrated 
May-day by a mock battle between summer and winter, 
which, as we have already shown, is still retained in the 
Isle of Man, where the Danes and Norwegians long held 
sway. 

In Italy the calends of May are still observed in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to the manner anciently practised in 
England. The custom is with them a relic of the fete which, 
in ancient times, used to be celebrated in honour of the 
goddess Flora. But nowhere, perhaps, is the 1st of May 
celebrated with greater eclat than in Russia. * The pro- 
menades at this season (Easter),' says Dr Clarke, * are, 
amongst the many sights in Moscow, interesting to a 
stranger. The principal is on the 1st of May, Russian 
style, in a forest near the city. It affords a very interestr 
ing spectacle to strangers, because it is frequented by the 
bourgeoisie, as well as by the nobles; and the national 
costume may then be observed in its greatest splendour. 
The procession of carriages and persons on horseback is 
immense. Beneath the trees and upon the green sward, 
Russian peasants are seen seated, in their gayest dresses, 
expressing their joy by shouting and tumultuous songs. 
The music of the Balalaika, the shrill notes of mbtic pipes, 
clapping of hands, and the wild dances of the gipsies, ail 
mingle in one revelry.' 

ROGATION WEEK. 
It was a custom, scarcely yet exploded in some places, 
to make a procession round the boundaries of the parish 
en one of the three days before Ascension-day, or Holy 
Thursday. The procession generally consisted of the mi- 
nister, churchwardens, and parishioners. This practice 
was derived from the heathen feast called Terminal ia, 
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which wa9 dedicated to the god TerminoB, the keeper of 

fields and landmarks, as well as of peace and flriendship 

among men. The primitive custom osed by Christians 

on this occasion was, for the people to accompany the 

bishop or some of the clergy into the fields, where litanies 

were repeated, and the mercy of God implored, that he 

would avert the erils of plague and pestilence, that he 

would send them good and seasonable weather, and give 

them in due season the fruits of the earth. It was from 

these litanies, demands or supplications, that the season 

was called Rogation week, the Latin word for a demand 

being rogatus. The design of these processions, when 

' plans and topographical records were not in existence, 

I was not only to supplicate the propitious countenance of 

j the Deity on the produce of the fields, but to impress upon 

, the remembrance of young and old the precise boundary 

of the parish or holding, so as to prevent disputes, whi<ji 

I repeatedly occurred where the ancient landmarks were not 

carefully remembered. 

* That erery man mlxht keep his own poaaeealona, 
Our fatheni nsed, in reverent proc*$$ion$ 
(With sealoos prayers, and with pralaeAil cheere), 
To walke their parlib Mmits once a yeare; 
And well-knowne nuurket (which nerUegiooa handa 
Now cut or hreake) ao border'd out their landa, 
That erery one dlrtinctly knew his owne ; 
And nuuiy brawlea, now rife, were then unknowne.* 

Shaw, in his * History of StaflFordshire,* says of Wolver- 
hampton, that * among the local customs which have pre- 
vailed here, may be noticed that which was popularly 
called * processioning.' Many of the older inhabitants can 
well remember when the sacrist, resident prebendaries, 
and members of the choir, assembled at morning prayers 
on Monday and Tuesday in Rogation week, with the 
charity children bearing long poles clothed with all kinds 
of flowers then in season, and which were afterwards car- 
ried through the streets of the town with much solemnity, 
the clergy, singing men, and boys, dressed in their sacred 
vestments, closing the procession, and chanting, in a grave 
and appropriate melody, the Canticle, Benedidte, Omnia 
Opera, &c The boundaries of the township and parish of 
Wolverhampton are in many points marked out by what 
are called Ch^pd tresi, from the custom of having the 
Gospel read under or near them by the clergyman attend- 
ing the parochial perambulations. Those near the town 
were visited for the same purpose by the proMstioners be- 
fore mentioned, and are still preserved with the strictest 
care and attention.' 

In Scotland these processions were termed the * riding 
of the marches,' and were generally headed by the autho- 
rities of the parish or burgh. There are various notices of 
these * ridings' in the burgh records, but they show no 
trace of the religious character with which they were ori- 
ginally invested in England. It was entirely a civil affair. 
If we recollect aright, the practice was kept up at Linlith- 
gow with great eclat, till within a very late period ; and 
was only very recently suppressed at Lanark. 

WHITSUNTIDE. 
Whitsuntide used to be celebrated with much hilarity iu 
England. Two young men of the parish were yearly 
chosen by their predecessors in office to be wardens, whose 
duty it was to go through the district, each taking his as- 
signed division, and collect what money or eatables the in- 
habitants chose to bestow fur the festival of * Whitsun-ale,' 
as it was called. The feast was prepared at the church- 
house, where the necessary culinary implements were al- 
ways retained, and at the appointed time the parishioners 
congregated there to enjoy a share of the good things they 
had themselves provided. Games, music, and dancing 
were also indulged in. The overplus of the means col- 
lected on these occasions was applied in repairs of the 
church, or towards the liquidation of the local taxes. 

ROT.\L OAK DAT. 

On the anniversary of the restoration of Charles II. (29th 
May), it was ctistomary for the people to wear leaves of j 



the oak, which were sometimes covered with kaf^kl, io 
their hats. In the north of England the boys bad a ihyiae— 

* Royal Oak. 
The whig* to prorokeu* 

While the Whig youths wore plane-tree leaves, with the 
rhyme — 

* Plane-tree learea; ^ 
The church-folk are thlerea* 

Collisions between the parties were, of course, of frequent 
occurrence. 

THE HOLLY TREE.* 

Thi ' Holly Tree,' says old tradition— old and fancifbl too, 
we must allow — was the tree from which the Saviour's 
crown of pain and mockery was made, before he was led 
forth to finish his sad yet sublime pilgrimage here bdow; 
and now men deck their homes with it at Christmas time, | 
to renew the memory of the pain He bore, and the blood , 
He shed for our sinful race. Again and again, as Christ- j 
mis, with its snows and storms, visits this northern | 
island, again and again does the evergreen holly, with its - 
blood-red berries, sparkle in the cheerful light of the ; 
Pascal tapers of England's homes, and the dancing flames 
of England's ruddy hearths. The holly was green and 
beautiful in summer, and io winter its b«auty has not de- 
cayed, and so we bring it from the wood into the fiunily 
circle, that it may revive summer thoughts, and cause a 
renewing of summer's smiles. 'The Holly Tree,' is the 
very appropriate title of a little manual, by George £. 
Sargent and his sister Myra, intended to compensate in 
some respects for the deprivation of communion with flowers 
and nature, which the young must feei in the cold, 
biting, frosty season ; and which is also intended to convey 
more lively moral lessons than even Flora's children of 
beauty can impart to young people. With a portion of 
the contents of this haudsome little volume, the resders of 
the Ii^STRUOTOB are already familiar ; but in order more ^ 
frilly to illustrate its character, and to commend it to all 
who are anxious to present to their young friends a pretty 
book, done up in bright green acd gold, embellished with 
first-rate woodcuts, and thoroughly excellent in style and 
purpose, we extract the following truthftil and touching 
sketch: 

JOT AFTER SOREOW. 

About two miles from the shore of that part of Africa 
which is called the slave-coast, and on the banks of one of 
the twenty-two channels through which the waters of the 
great river Niger, or Quorra, find their way to the broad 
Atlantic Ocean, stood, about eighty years ago, a pleasant 
village. Yes, pleasant it was, although its dwellings were 
only mud huts — for it was embosomed in a g^ve of beauti- 
ta\ palms, which spread tiieir brodd foliage high above the 
mean dwellings of the dark-skinned natives, whom they 
furnished with both shade and food. Pleasant it was, for 
near it grew a thick wood of magnificent tamarind ire««, 
yielding at almost every season of the year delicious fruit, 
and sheltering in its deep recesses thousands on thousands 
of bright-winged parrots, and nimble-handed monkeys, 
springing from branch to branch of the trees, and filling 
the air by day with their noisy chatterings ; while at night 
the whole forest was lighted up by myriads of fireflies, 
innumerable nightingales the while pouring forth their 
luscious music in glorious rivalry with each other. Pl^- 
sant was that village, for firom th» hill which overhung it, 
descended a clear sparkling stream, straggling hither and 
thither in its course — affon^g moisture and nourishment, | 
as it hurried on, to myriads of brilliant flowers, such as ; 
no eye has ever beheld in our colder clime, and enriching 
the poor inhabitants of the village with its pure sweet 
waters, before it was lost in the broader, but not more 
useful, Niger stream, which, in its turn, was soon to le 
lost also in the mighty sea. 

Pleasant did the inhabitants of that village deem it to 
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ie, aUhough poverty, toil, and danger in many forms, 
were their heritage; and fond were they of their natiye 
land, although its tropical sun was fierce above them, and 
although sarage beasts and renomous reptiles lurked in 
the forest glades for human victims. Alas ! there were — 
and too surely did the swarthy villagers know it — ene- 
mies to their repose more to be dr^ed than beast or rep- 
tile. *^ 
Ignorant were the indwellers of those mud huts, for 
who had they to teach them? Depraved and superstitions 
were they, for never had a ray of gospel light penetrated 
the moral darkness which covered them. Cruel were they, 
for « the dark places of the earth are foil of the habiUtions 
of cruelty.' Happy they were not; for happiness and 
vice cannot dwell together. Yet pleasant was it» when, 
at times, the evil passions which governed these rude 
Afiicans were lulled into temporary repose, to witness 
their diversions — to see them darting across the swift river, 
in their swifter canoes— to watch the foot-race to the outer- 
most tree of the tamarind forest — to hear their merry 
Bhouts— or to follow the elders of that village to ttaiir 
nightly gathering around the council-tree, which formed 
its central point. And pleasant was it to observe that, 
whether the akin be bUck or white, whether the mind be 
cultivated or uninformed, whether the manner be polished 
or rough, nature exercises its power, and enforces pa- 
rental love. Pleasant, I say, it was to see how fondly, 
even there, the mother aursed her suckling, and how ten- 
derly she sheltered it Arom sun and harm. 

Such was the scene which this African village preitented 
on the calm evening of a glowing summer day. The sun 
was approaching the horizon— the da^'s work was ended. 
Women had returned from their laborious occupations in 
the field, and were now loudly conversing together in 
groups, some leading their curly-headed, dark-skinned, 
and naked youngsters by the hand, or carrying their 
younger infants, according to African custom, on th^ 
projecting hips. Men had drawn up their canoes upon 
the shore of the river, and were slowly gathering to the 
council-tree^ to hold their accustomed palaver under its 
shade. Youths of both sexes were sporting apart from 
their elders, and gave license to their tongues in shrill ex- 
clamations of derision, admiration, or emulation, as either 
feeling was excited by success or failure, in wrestling, 
shooting with the bow, or swimming in the deep water — 
for on the banks of the river were their favourite pastimes 
practised. 

The noise and hubbub of the village at such a time would, 
inay be, have deafened a stranger — so loud and shrill were 
the voices of the assembled inhabitants. But in a moment 
e^ery voice is hushed, every movement is stayed, and every 
&ce is filled with terror. Another moment, and into the 
thickest of the crowd rashes a swifl-footed messenger: 
his limbs tremble, his full dark eyes are bloodshot with 
excitement and fear. From him had proceeded the pieixs- 
iog shriek of alarm which had been heard above the din 
of glee and merriment ; and now, as for an instant he stops 
to take breath, he utters a few terrible words : points with 
one band in the direction of the shore, and with the other 
to the firlendly tamarind wood, whither he at once hurries 
OD. He flees not alone, however. His words and his ges- 
tures are understood; and close behind him follow the 
young and the old. Mothers snatch up their infants, or 
hug them closer to their sides ; fathers catch by the hand 
their older children ; young men and women hurry on to 
^e same refuge ; all are in tumultuous flight : and before 
soother minute has expired, the village is deserted, and 
portentous silence hangs over it. Away— away, hurry 
the fugitives, until, one by one, or group by group, they 
rcMh the friendly shelter of the tamarind forest Nor do 
they tarry long at its verge. Fear still urges them on- 
ward; they separate amid its recesses, thoughtless of 
^l^Dger fVom its savage tenants, for well they know more 
remorseless foes are behind them. 

And now, the silence of that pleasant village is again 
broken. A band of armed men hastily enter it. They 
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pated victims have fled, loud curses and savage threats are 
heard, and the men who utter them are Englishmen. More 
loud and fierce are their exclamations as they run fh>m 
one deserted hut to another, and find not a solitary lingerer 
to carry away, and thrust into the hoki of their hateftil 
sktve-ship. Not one? alas, yes, there was one. In the 
confusion of the flight, one little African girl had been left 
behind, and had sought unavailingly to hide herself from 
the fierce and strange-looking men in her mother's hut. 
She was young. Pei^ps seven years had not passed away 
since she was an infant at her mother's breast : but her 
childish tears, and impotent struggles, when seized, availed 
nothing with the cruel captors. She was hastily strapped 
to the back of one of the slave-hunters, and in Uttle more 
than an hour, was confined between the decks of an English 
vessel, already crowded with wretched captives firom other 
villages of the coast 

What agonies the little slave-girFs mother endured when 
she discovered that her child was missing, who can tell P 
Those agonies were never fully known, it may be, to any 
but GKkL But Hb saw them; and Hb recorded them. 
Much reason, however, besides the loss of this child, had 
the inhabitants of that village to mourn ; for when they 
ventured to return, all was desolation. Disappointed of 
their hoped-for gain, the cruel hunters had set fire to every 
hut and the tall, blackened stems of the palm grove alone 
remained standing. 

Poor little African! She had human feelings, though 
her skin was dark; and loudly did she wail when cAie 
found herself thrust into that vile slave-ship, vnth none to 
pity her. She cried loudly for her mother; but no one 
answered. African women were there; but oyercome 
with their own sorrows, they noticed not the little stranger. 
Years and years, and scores of years afterwards, she had 
not forgotten the terrors and miseries of that dreadful 
night * I wept much,' she used to say ; * I cried till my 
heart was near to break, for my mother, my kind and lov- 
in^ mother; for dear she was to me, and I to her, though 
we were black. 1 thought, too, that the cruel white men 
would eat me; for what use could I be to them if not for 
fbod.' 

Tears and cries did not soften the hearts of those hard- 
ened slave-hunters, and, at length, tired to exhaustion, the 
little captive, shrinking into a comer of that dark and 
filthy prison-hold, sunk into a fitful slumber, broken only 
by frequent convulsive sobs. 

For many days that terrible ship hung about the coast; 
and fresh excursions were daily made by the depraved 
seamen, in search of more captives, until they were com- 
pelled to desist and set sail, for the ship could contain no 
more of the human cargo. 

And now the miseries of the poor black captives were 
horrible indeed. Crammed almost to suffocation, and so 
that they could scarcely move a limb, between the decks 
of the vessel, and under a burning sun, scantily supplied, 
too, with food, and more scantily still with water, many 
beciEune almost mad ; others soon sunk into strange apathy ; 
many died. Day after day, the dead were removed, and 
thrown without ceremony into the sea, to be devoured by 
the shoal of sharks which followed the fktal ship. And 
day by day, the living were dragged — a few only at a 
time — to the upper deck, not that their suflferings might 
be relieved, but that they might be kept in life, and be in 
a fit condition to sell when the voyage was over. Some- 
tiroes, when thus released from the cruel bondage below 
deck, a poor despairing captive would burst from the 
group of fellow-sufiferers, and, escaping the vigilance of 
his keepers, cast himself overt>oard, with a certain know- 
ledge that instant death awaited him there, but choosing 
rather to die than to live. Fearful, indeed, were the scenes 
witnessed on board that hatefUl slave ship ; but the white 
men witnessed those scenes unmoved. They were used to 
them ; and all they thought about was gain — gain. Yes, 
it was a gainftil traffic this, to deal in the bodies and souls 
of their fellow-creatures; and to justify themselves in the 
dreadful trade, they said that Africans have no more feel- 
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souls! No feeliQg! Had not that poor little black girl, 
who pined fh>m day to day in the loathsome crowd, among 
the Hying, the dying, and the dead— who wept and moaned, 
oncared for, unnoticed — ^whose dreams, when she sunk in- 
to a broken deze, oonyeyed her back to her pleasant vil- 
lage home in the palm-tree groTe, and to the embraces of 
her fond mother's arms; and whose first cry, when awaking, 
was * Mother^ mother T — had she no feeling, no memory, 
no affection ? Indeed she had. Oh, it was cruel, cruel to 
mock her sufferings, to laugh at her despairing cries, and 
then to say that, though she had a human form, she had 
no human feelings, because her skin was black. 

At length the slave-ship oame to port Then, when 
the anchor was dropped, grave-looking merchantmen, in 
broad straw hats, and loose comfortable garments, oame 
on board to examine the cargo; and then, a few hours 
later, were the remaining captives, stupified in mind, and 
half-drad, conveyed to shore, and stowed away in sheds to 
be got ready for the market. Then came the auction, and 
one miserable and melancholy African after another was 
sold to the highest bidder. Husbands there were, who 
were then separated from the wives who had been the 
sharers in their captivity. Mothers, who then took a last 
fiurewell of the children they had contrived to keep near 
them in the foul hold of the slave-ship. There, too, was 
our little captive girL She had none to care for her, for 
all the black faces around her were the fiices of strangers ; 
but she, too, felt renewed distress at being parted from her 
fellow-sufferers, whom in complexion and features she re- 
sembled. But she was sold; and the man who bought 
ber gave her in charge to his slave-driver, to carry away 
to his estate. And still the terrified child ceased not to 
wonder, as at first, what was to become of her. • Why,' 
she thought, * have I been taken away by these white men 
fi-om my happv home, and my own dear mother? Surely 
they mean at last to kill and eat me.* 

Somewhere about the year 1780, there was much talk 
in Jamaica about a man of colour, who lived at Kingston, 
one of the chief towns in Jamaica, and often preached to 
the poor slaves and free blacks, in a largo shed about a 
mile from the town. This man's name was Lisle. He 
had once been a slave, but, at his owner's death, his flree- 
dom had been given to him, and he now obtained his living 
by trade. 

While a slave, this man had been taught the blessed 
truths of the Gospel, and had believed and loved them. 
While a slave, too ^though not in Jamaica, but America, 
where he bad once lived with his master), he had preached 
the glad tidings of salvation by Jesus Christ, to others like 
himself who, though the slaves of men, had souls to be lost 
or saved. And now that he was free, and could do more 
as he pleased, he determined to tell to poor coloured sin- 
ners how good and gracious a Saviour is Jesus. 

Much was this teaching needed, for, at Uie time I am 
writing about, few indeed seemed to care for the souls of 
poor dark-skinned sinners: and ignorant as the beasts 
that perish, and almost as wicked as the white people who 
held them in slavery, did these poor Africans live and die. 

Blessings on the memory of Qeorge Lisle, who made 
known to hundreds and thousands of his fellow-country- 
men in Jamaica what they bad never before heard, that 
* God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,' repeating to them that * faithful 
saying,' which is * worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.' 

Yes, blessings on the memory of George Lisle, though 
he was charged with teaching rebellion, and thrown into 
prison, and loaded with irons, with his feet made fast in 
the stocks ! Blessings on his memory, though some will 
now tell you that he was a foolish and ignorant man, who 
needed to be taught before he presumed to teach others I 
If this were true, whose fault was it ihat he was ignorant? 
And if he was not fit to be the teacher of others, why did 
not wiser Christians at that time have pity on poor black 
slaves? But he was not altogether ignorant, for he feared | 



God, and ' the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wtodAm.' 
And despised though he was, he was honoured by God, by 
being made the means of saving many souls, and of al- 
most* beginning a good work in Jamaica, which is stiU 
going on. 

As I have told you, hundreds of slaves, both male and 
fbmale, gathered together at the shed near Kingston, to 
hear George Lisle preach ; and among them was a young 
woman whose name was Mary. She was about dghteen 
or nineteen years old, as was supposed, at least, for she 
had been in Jamaica more than ten years, and when she 
was first brought to that island, in a slave-ship, she was 
but a n^re child. She herself well remembered being 
taken away from her dear village home in AiHoa, and the 
horrible voyage across the ocean. She remembered her 
mother, also, and often sighed to think she should never, 
never see her more. Bat her own native language she 
had long almost forgotten, and many of her past recollee- 
tions seemed to her like pleasant or mournful dreams. 
Her name Mary, of eourse, was not her African name, the 
sound of which she had lost, but one that bad been given 
to her by her owner. 

Our little African captive (for she and Mary are the 
same person) had been more kindly treated than many 
slaves in Jamaica were. She had been brought up in the 
house of her master and mistress as a domestic slave; 
thus she had escaped being driven into the fields and plan- 
tation to toil under the fierce sun and the cmel laki of 
the slave-driver's whip. But she had grown up to be very 
ignorant and sinful : for no one had ever taken the small- 
est pains to teach her. Thus when her first sharp grief 
wore away, and she found that the white men did not 
mean to eat her, but only just to make her work for tbeir 
profit; and when she found that she could do what was 
required of her, she became somewhat reconciled to her 
lot, and was sometimes even merry. But much that was 
evil sprung up In her heart, and much also she learned 
firom her follow- slaves. She was deoeitfUl and passionate; 
fond of pleasure-taking and merry-making; very profane 
in her language, for though she had no examples of piety 
set before her, she had many of impiety, and quickly had 
she learned to blaspheme against the God who made her; 
she was also disobedient and revengef^il. These were bad 
traits in poor Mary's character, but she was not worse, I 
suppose, than most of the slaves around her, who all seemed 
to be, as the Bible says, *■ drawn unto death, and ready to 
be slain.' 

I have kept my readers some time fVom George lisle: 
let us now return to him. Among his hearers in the shed 
near Kingston, was poor Mary. Perhaps it was curiosity 
which first drew her there on her weekly half-day's hob- 
day (which was Sunday afternoon), instead of going to 
her usual resort for sinful pleasure. But whatever induced 
her to go, she heard enough to make her wish to go mg^in. 
and again, and again. At first she understood but little 
that was told her, for her mind was very dark. Bat as 
that mind became more enlightened, she saw how great a 
sinner she was in the sight of God; but with this know- 
ledge came also the glad news of the love of God, in slid- 
ing His dear Son to die for great sinners. By the grace ol 
G^ she was saved firom her sins, her load of guilt was re- 
moved fV-om her soul, the love of Jesus Christ was shed 
abroad in her heart — * old things had passed away, and 
behold ! all things were new.' 

No longer did poor Mary look back with regret upon 
her pleasant Afirican home. She had found * the Pearl of 
great price,' and she rejoiced with all her heart, and gave 
thanks to God that He had permitted wicked men to drag 
her away fk*om her native land. Still, however, die re- 
membered her mother — her dear, though black mother; 
and much she longed, though scarcely dared she hope^ 
that she also might know the Gospel's joyful sound. Need i 
I tell my readers that after Mary becune reli^ous, she 
was a much more usefVil slave than she ever had been be- I 



* On\j the Moravian brethren had a mission hi Jamaica at this tinu^ 
George Lisle was the first Baptist preacher therein 
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•re, that she left oflf to deceive, to disobey, to lie, to steal, 
) she had before done ? True, she felt, and she was quite 
ght in feeling — and you and I, dear friend, under the 
line circumstances, would feel so too — yes, she felt that 
le was kept in unjust bondage, that men had never had 

right to steal her, to sell, to buy her ; but the Qo:jpel ahe 
ived taught her to be fiiithful even to an unjust mostor 
ad mistress : and she was &ithful. 

There are no siavei in Jamaica now, nor have there been 
tr many years. And at the time I am writing about, all 
le black people were not slaves. Some bad been bom of 
-ee parents, others had been made free by their masters, 
nd some few had got together money enough to purchase 
lieir own freedom, by buying themselves of their owners. 
L few years after Mary first heard Qeorge Lisle preach, 
er mistress died, and, in compliance with her dying wish, 
be slave Mary had her freedom given to her, and a sum 
f money. With this she bought a small house, and en- 
ured into business as a laundress, and in a few months 
ras married to a pious free man of colour, who had a 
business of his own to attend to. Thus, her lot, after all 
ler sufferings in being taken from her African home, and 
old to strangers, was at last better than that of most of 
ler fellow-countrymen and women in Jamaica. I dare 
«y she often felt, that ' the lines had &llen ' to her * in 
>leasant places,' that she had ' a goodly heritage.' 

Many years passed away, and Mary Franks, the poor 
ittle African captive of our story, was the mother of four 
)r five little dark-skinned, woolly-headed children, or 
pickaninnies, as she called them. Her husband was a 
steady and thriving man ; and among all the free black 
people of Jamaica, perhaps there was not a happier family 
than theirs. But still, Mary had not quite forgotten her 
African home, and her mother. 

One day she was passing by the place in Kingston 
where the poor wretohes taken out of the slave-ships were 
often put up to auction ; and as she passed, a sale hap- 
pened to be going on. At once, she quickened her pace, 
to be out of sight and hearing of misery which she could 
not relieve, and which she could not bear to witness. But 
as she hurried by, a face and form caught her glance, and 
kept her fixed upon the spot. It was that of a poor Afri- 
can woman, past middle age, who seemed borne down with 
the weight of her calamity, and bewildered with the strange 
scenes around her. Again and again did Mary turn from 
that worn and haggard countenance ; but again were her 
eyes drawn to it with a kind of fascination she could not 
withstand. *It cannot be — it surely cannot be A^,' 
muttered poor >Iary to herself; * and yet— oh, that I could 
hear her speak ! ' She drew nearer. The woman looked 
np ; their eyes met, but no sign of awakened recognition 
was manifested. 'It is not her,* said Mary to herself, 
breathing more freely; *but I cannot go till I have heard 
ber speak.' In a low, musical, but trembling voice, she 
uttered a few words of her native dialect, which she had 
never forgotten. They were words that her mother had 
taught her in her infanoy, and entwined among them was 
her mother's name. The effect was most marvellous. 
Vi'ild excitement flashed from the eyes of the wretched Afri- 
can, taking the place of stupid despondency. She sprung 
upon her feet, uttered a shrill shriek of agony, pronounced 
a name which Mary at once knew to have been the name 
of herself in childhood, and then fell senseless at her 
daughter's feeL 

Need I write any more? Cannot you guess, reader, 
how soon poor Mary's mother was redeemed from slavery 
hy her long-lost child, how she was taken to her daughter s 
home, how carefully and lovingly she was cherished there, 
how soon they learned to make known to each other the 
hbtory of the past, and how, above all things, Mary prayed 
and strove, until her labours and prayers were crowned 
with sncoess, to show her benighted parent the way of life. 
Then oould both mother and daughter rejoice together ; 
then did they say, * Hb hath done all things well ; ' and 
then did they know what that prombe means, * Your sor- 
row shall be turned into joy.* 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

BT PiKDBOTBS. 

' I recollect he (Bums) once told me, when I was admiring a distant 
prospect In one of our morning walks to Braid Hilla, that the sight 
of BO many smoking cottages gave a pleasnrs to his mind, whkh none 
could undemand teho had not wUntued, like Mmul/, the happineu and 
leorth wMA thqf eotitained.'—Dtiffald Stewart to Vr Currie, 

Wk are disposed to think, that of the voluminous produc- 
tions which have emanated from the pen of Stewart, that 
from which the above is quoted is the most valuable, and 
destined to be read with avidity, when others more elabo- 
rate will lie on the shelf cob- webbed and neglected. The 
epistle is, indeed, a golden one throughout. Schools and ! 
colleges had not wrought on Stewart their customary effect ; | 
the man was not swamped in the (teadtmxcian. But, cer- 
tainly, the gem of the letter is the passage quoted, because 
it enshrines a characteristic observation of that mighty 
original mind that delivered ite own authentic impressions 
so truthfully, which else had been lost. In like manner, 
because, from personal knowledge, we can speak to the 
vorik of that class of our countrymen whose vocation is to 
plough the deep, and supply our boards with wholesome 
viands reaped from that prolific field, it is that we venture 
to advance a few words in their behalf, as a natural corol- 
lary to our notices of Flamboro', and as extorted by some 
recent appalling disclosures. There never throbbed be- 
neath tabernacle of clay kindlier and honester hearts than 
lodge under the rough coat and rugged exterior of our 
hardy fishermen. When they have been caught, too, by 
' the fishers of men,' and their minds are impressed with 
religious convietions, we have never met with men more 
thoroughly sincere and exempUrily devout. Nathaniels 
they are * without guile.* We have sat in their lowly, 
surf- beaten cabins, and shared in their homely hospitality. 
We have had * a shivering piece* from their barley hap^ a 
Aave from their kebbook, and a quaiek from their well-Aaiaed 
greybeard. We have accompanied them in their nocturnal 
expeditions to bivouack on the deep. And now the neto 
are shot ; and, as the westering sun, on the eve of stoop- 
ing behind the lofty Ben Wy vis, deluges universal nature, 
from yonder distant mountain summite to ocean's vem 
and plain, in one glorious amethystine flood, hush I the 
voiee of praise is heard surging on the breeze, and at 
times lifting ito solemn strains above the hoarse lullaby of 
sea and shore. It is the boat's crew at worship. Anon, 
kneeling down in attitude of adoration, heaven's spacious 
vault for their temple-roof, the thwarto for their pews, 
and for their floor the dinkered boards of their craft, tilt- 
ing like another ark to every undulation, that simple but 
spiritual service is closed by the patriarchal skipper*s in- 
voking the protection of Him ' whom even the winds and 
the sea obey,* and who taught the Galilean pilote to lippen 
to him in their extremity, and ' to be of good cheer.* With 
these impressions, all fresh as those of yesterday, we were 
inexcusable to lie lubberly on our oars, and not lend a 
hand, when there is a prospect of bettering the condition 
of these hardy nurslings of Neptune. 

We have looked inquisitively into Polydore Vergil • for 
the philanthropbt who first 'erected a ligkthousef but in 
vain. Neither among the * inveiUorei rerum'' — those who 
by hap-hazard stumbled on some fortunate discovery; 
nor yet among the ^ excogiUUores' — those rare geniuses 
who, with throes and agony of thought and continuous 
exercise of mind, elicited and elaborated the arts that re- 
fine and embellish life, is his name recorded. Whoever 
he was, 'tis probable the idea was conceived from such 
volcanoes as ^tna and Stromboli, those grand natural 
pkari of the Mediterranean, 

* When not one star is kindled In the sky, 
Nor can the moon her borrow'd light supply.' 

We have already indicated the remote causes and original 
of our beacons. What a contrast do their rude elements 
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and apparatus exhibit, when compared with the present 
disciplined state of the art, reduced to form and to sjrs- 
tem, and administered with a punctuality and precision 
approaching to those of the celestial luminaries, and free 
fro9 that obscuration to which these are at times ob- 
noxious ! 

The number and nature of their pkari is no unfair cri- 
terion of the humanity and opulence of commercial na- 
tions. Tried by this test, England is a pattern to the 
world. Down goes the sun, and straight, as if by magic, 
the whole tract and offing of her long circuitous coast are 
cheerily illuminated. The warning lights dance on ever}* 
insidious shoal, and stream from each ship-shattering pro- 
montory ; the guiding ray is refracted from every estuary *s 
mouth, and flashes clear and ooruscant from every pier- 
head. Her narrow seas are lighted up like so many me- 
tropolitan streets. No doubt an ignorant and reckless 
seaman may err from hb course, and be cast away in the 
midst of this flood of light illustrating his path, just as a 
sot on shore, reeling h^-seas over from the tavern, and 
losing his reckoning, may carry his bowsprit away by run- 
ning foul of the rails and lamp- posts; but by the sober 
and circumspect mariner who cons his chart, the great 
thoroughfares of trade are now well-nigh as safely navi- 
gable by night as by day. What a trophy of the con- 
quests of mechanical science, and what a splendid monu- 
ment of the spirit of British commerce ! ScoUand, ahead 
of EngUnd in some points, has here been long lairing 
astern, though, mainly indebted to the Northern ^m- 
missioners, she is rapidly shortening her leeway. We do 
not despair to see her yet, as Jack Tar says, when the 
chaser gets as far into the wind as the diased, bearing 
right down on the wake of her gallant consort. Mean- 
while, let us be scanning our deficiencies, which is indeed 
the scope of these remarks. We notice with satisfaction 
that a pliaros has been erected on the ' Ship of Sanda.' 
The fearful destitution till lately on this iron-bound coast, 
proverbial for its perilous navigation, is indirectly brought 
out by BoswelLf ' The night was now grown wry dart, 
Simpson (the skipper) said he would willingly go for Col, 
if voung Col or his servant would undertake to pUot ui to 
a harbour ; fnU it waa dangerout to run upon Uin^ tiark. 
At last it became so rough, and threatened to be so much 
worse, that Col and his servant took more courage, and 
said they would undertake to kit one f^ the karboun in Col. 
* Then let us run for it, in God's name,' said the skipper, 
and instantly we turned towards it The little wherry, 
which had fallen behind us, had hard work. The master 
begged that, if we made for Col, we should put out a light 
for him. Accordingly, one of the sailors vaved a gloving 
pecU/or tome time.* It would seem there was not a single 
light on shore, nor lantern on board. There is a Lowland 
phrase which says, when anything is tolerably well done, 
' Noo, that^s nae sae Heeland ava ; ' and there is a racy 
Lowland simile, ' As Heeland as a peat' Certainly, the 
idea of hanging out a burning peat is something novel in 
the annals of signaling ; but we will see something anon 
that will take the ihine out of Donald's peat. The ftict is, 
that refinement and civilisation are relative terms, having 
very different meanings in different latitudes. For in- 
stance, a HighUnder, to express his contempt of anything 
as barbarous, snys that it is low-countrt/ ; if it be a degree 
worse, or, as he pithily words it, with comparative forms 
piled on one another like peats on a *rickle,* *more 
worserer,' he calls it Gallouachf L e. Caithness ; and bis 
superlative bathos is Erinnaeh, i. e. Irish. Now, to judge 
if Donald has not some foundation for his degrees of com- 
parison, let the reader peruse this extract from Washing- 
ton's recent report on the disasters at Wick Harbour 
during the gale of 19th August, 1648 : ' I have to report 
that it was proved — I. That although the clause of the 
act of 1844, relatiTe to * building* a stone light-tower^ 
and exhibiting a light, is explicit and imperative, no suish 
lighthouse has been built 2. That no proper light was 
exhibited on the night in question. The lamp on the post 

* Journal of a Tour to tbe Hebrides. 



on the pier- head had, it appears, been lighted ; 6al, mu; 
to the door of the ease having no latchy and being emlf fet. 
tened by a crooked nail, the light was blown out by widm^ 
Thus are acts of the legislature and the lives of ma. 
sported with I The facts are so graTc, and tbe airm- 
stances so ludicrous, that one hesitates to say vbetber 
Parliament or Punch should deal with the delinqoesu 
Credit is due to the men of Wick for their spirited miaaa- 
rial, and to Captain Washington for the manly itj\s iz 
which he has discharged his invidious doty. To both tb 
maritime popuUtion owes a profound debt of gratitude. 



TE FISHERMEN OF BRITAIN. 

▲ PfSCATOBT COB.* 

Te flahennen of Brltahi, 

That scour our native diorea, 
And work the brave and busy boat 

With rudder, sail, and oara, 
When winds and waves, eareerlnp:. 

Light waft the craft along; 
Let * Harbours deepi and Beaoons dear !* 

Be the burden of your song ; 
Througli the swelling tNreeie, and the boxoos kca^ 

llie burden of your song. 

Safe ftirmer tills bis manor, 

And hoards the golden grain ; 
In peril flshera plough the deep^ 

Their harvest reap In palnl 
Still as yon ftirrow head-sea wave 

With measured spell, and stnmg. 
Let * Harbours deep, and Beacons dear!* 

Be the burden of your song rf 
Still as you roujj^ it, and the wild surge buffet. 

The burden of your song. 

¥nien boats are launched at gloaming 

The meshy soars to set ; 
When room emerges from the wave 

You hawl the freighted net; 
Ashore repairing saU, or leak. 

Your wives at baiting throug, 
Let * Hartonrs deep, and BeaeoBS dearl* 

Be the burden of your song; 
Eident o'er-hanUng, like true tarpaulin. 

The burden of your song. 

Ye pilots of Britannia, 

That sway our sea-girt realm. 
Where fireedom spreads her sacred flag. 

And justice holds the helm; 
Regard your brethren of the br1ne» 

Redress their grievous wrong! 
Be *' Harbours deep, and Beacons dear T 

The burden of your song; 
Still as you ride, triumphant o*er the tide. 

The burden of your song. P^CDBcm. 



* In connection with the subject which our friend Pndentes bai » 
mnch at heart, we are harpy to observe from the * John o'Cmat Joor- 
nal.' that * the British Fishery Sodety have resolved on ddng sdok- 
thing worth tlte name, in the matter of harbour sooommodatlaB sc 
Fulteney town.'— Eo. 

f While straining at the oar, the Greek mariners had tbetr ufciiiM 
to give them heart (as the word Imports), and enable them to keef 
time with thdr stroke. So it is with our modem crewa. One of tbe 
rade rhyming couplets, used by the * Buckiemen,* whidi we ban 
heard in our boyish days, we still rememt>er: 

* It's you the day, and me the mora ; 
Johnnie Hunter, blow your horn.* 



MUSIO OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The Nightingale, another of the airy creatures, breatbes 
such sweet, loud music, out of her little iustrumcDtal 
throat, that it might make mankind to think mindes are 
not ceased. He that, at midnight, should hoar, as I bsve 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of ber 
voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say, ' Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, 
when thou affordest bad men such music on earth ('— 
Izaak Walton. 
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A MAY WRBATH OP WILD FLOWERS. 

*Thd wpting is here, the delicate- footed Maj, 

With its aUgUt flagera fall of learee and flow«n; 
And with It comes a thlnt to be away. 

Wasting in wood-paths its roluptuooa hours ^ 
A feeling that is like a cense of wings, 
BcsUeas to soar above these pwlahlng things.' 

Rbadse ! art thou a naturalist, or (what is a Tery different 
thing) a lover of nature 7 If Uiou art either, then up and 
away with ua^-Hiway o'er sanny field and through shac^y 
toti^i, to eigoy with us the jubilee of nature— the merry, 
mMrylttom of May ! 

See yonder ruddy ray stealing np behind that eastern 
cloudlet — already has its soft beam of glory drawn forth 
the first notes of the lark's delicious melody ; another ray, 
and another, and another still gently shoot np from the 
heaving bosom of tiie ocean, in their ascent plucking with 
their rnby fingers the brightly twinkling stars of heaTon's 
blue TaiUt; already the buoyant eastern clouds are 
basking in the soft effulgence of the as yet unborn sun ; 
already are their ruddy outlines mirrored in the dimpled 
waters; and already has the sky-lark (light and joyous 
as the brightest insect of sunny noontide) soared up 
through the ethereal blue to welcome in the auspicious 
mom, the while awakening the world's echoes with its 
powerfiil, pauseless melody 1 The gloom of the mountains 
brightens into glory ; their craggy tops shake off their en- 
circling clouds of mist, and their flowery mantle of purple 
heather becomes radiant with the gently increasing efful- 
gence. But, behold ! forth comes im stately majesty the 
glorious sooroe of oar world's light, life, and loveliness — 
up, up, and out she bursts from her watery lair. Her 
splendour illumines everything on sea and shore: the 
rippling wave on the pebbly beach, and the rolling surf on 
the rocky coast, dance with very joy in her danUng light; 
every feathered tenant of the woodland pours forth his 
loudest song of love; and the flowers — ah ! dost thy eye 
glisten, g^tle reader ?—tha flowers are scattered fresh 
and lovely over hill and vale in the lavish abundance that 
characterises alone the first offering of Floral Let us 
gather as we go a wrbath of those bonnie gems. 

And there at our feet, and all around us on every hand, 
are these sunny and sunless sloping banks bedecked with 
thousand upon thousand of Yellow Primroses. They are 
wet with the morning dew, Uiat adds freshness to their 
green leaves, but fills their bright yellow eye with a crys- 
tal tear. Let us gather a hundred of those weeping blos- 
soms for 0X0 wreath; but you, botanist, touch them not: 
the first Primroses of May-mom are designed for higher 
aod holier purposes than those of the herbarium I The 
poet claims them as his own. They are too tender for the 
stem eye of the philosopher. Philosopher, did we say ? — 
* PhOosopber 1 a fingering slare — 
One that would peep and botanist 
Upon his mother's grave.' 

No; these pale blossoms were not scattered there for 
him. 

Next arrests our attention a gaudy array of dancing 
Daffodils joining in the general joy, and reminding us of 
the real but fairy-like scene so beautifully depicted by the 
Uareate : — 

' I wander'd kmel v as a oload 

That floats on nigh o'er vales and bills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd— 

A host of golden DatlbdOs, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trasa. 
Fluttering and dancing In the breexe. 

Continnoos as the stars that sliine, 

And twinkle in the milky way. 
They stretch'd in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a Iwy : 
Ten thonsand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The wares beside them danced ; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves tn glee: 
A poet conld not bat be gay 

In toch a joaoad ooanpfHty; 
I gaxed, and gased, but little thought 
I What wealth the show to me had brought 



For oft when on my conch I lie, 

In vacant, or in pensive mood, 
They flush upon that inward eye 

Which is the bUss of soUtude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the Daffodils.' 

Let us turn aside for a moment from this gay scene ol 
blithesome Daffodils, for we feel the delicate odour of the 
Bweet Violet in the pleasant morning breeze : then 

* Oo to the fbrest shade- 
Seek thou the well-known glade, 

Where, heavy with sweet dew. the violets lis 
Gleaming through moss-tufts deep. 
Like dark eyes flll'd with sleep, 

And bathed in hues of summer's midnight sky.* 

The Sweet May, or Hawthorn, is, by universal consent, 
the flower of the month, as its name implies, although we 
seldom find its radiant blossoms expanded to the May-mom 
sun. In the south of England, under a sunnier skv than 
we have in SootUnd, the Hawthorn boughs might Indeed 
in fevonrable seasons be covered with their fragrant pearly 
blossoms on the morn of May ; but our northern hedges 
boast not of its beauty till the flowery month has for ad- 
vanced, or her successor, sunny June, has robed our by- 
ways in their summer loveliness. It is well known, and 
right pleasant to think upon, that the Hawthorn bough, 
decked in its snowy unopened buds or expanded blossoms, 
used in times gone by (happy times !) to deck every door- 
way in merry England on the May morning. * Still in 
Athens, on that day, it graces every doorway of the classic 
city ; ' and although our Modem Athens now-a^ays knows 
of no such custom, it still exists in some of its forms and 
features among a few of the secluded villages of our native 
land. 

In a district of country, as in many parts of Scotland, 
where Hawthorn hedges and Hawthorn trees abound by 
the waysides, there is quite a charm spread over all our 
rural walks in May and June when that favourite flower is 
in its beauty. The whole country round seems covered 
with a fall of snow; every tree and every bush seems to 
bend beneath its load of purest white, while here a cowslip, 
there a kingcup— all around us in the green meadows, an 
array of gay flowers basking in the bright beams, remind 
us that we are in the midst of joyous summer time, and 
that the snow like mantle is one of albino blossoms. In the 
evening, when still and breathless, and the air is moist 
with dew, the effect is greatly heightened. The white 
masses of hawthorn flowers present a gorgeous appearance 
in the dim twilight, which lasts long after every other 
flower is hid from view, while the delicious frttgranoe (ah, 
delicious indeed !) has completely perfumed every breath 
of the still air, and seems to breathe firom every green leaf 
and every blade of grass. 'Truly, indeed,' says Sir 
William Hooker, * few of our native phmts present a more 
bMutif\il appearance than a well-grown tree of * Hawthorn 
hoar,' with its massy foliage, and innumerable white and 
fragrant blossoms. 

• From the TFhite Thorn the May-flower shed 
Its dewy firagranoe round his head.** 

The Dusky Orane's-bill {QerarUtim phceum) begins to 
open its dingy purple flowers in May, often found in those 
dull seclud^ places in the woodland where we seldom 
think of seeking for flowers, and where its dusky blossoms 
are in peculiar keeping wiUi the lifeless character of the 
surrounding scene. Although fk^uently found in such 
places, it is more common by the margins of woods, shady 
waysides, and the vicinage of human dwellings. Botanists 
do not consider it truly native in this countr v, and although 
Sir J. E. Smith thinks it to be most truly wild in the moun- 
tainous parts of Yorkshire and Lancaster, it is nevertheless 
only admitted into our British Florfk as a dubious species. 
Hooker states the occurrence of a variety with blossoms of 
a more lively white hue at the * Sands of Barry, near Dun- 
dee; ' but we have ourselves over and over again searched 
these sands for this fair beauty at sunrise and sunset, at 
noonday and by moonlight, and starlight too, but in vain. 
No, not indeed in vain : no botanist will wander long o'er 
arid sands, barren in aspect^ but fertile in botanieal 
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treasures, without soon filling his vcLsctUum with rare forms 
that are to be found in few other parts of our flowery king- 
dom. As for the whiU Duskj Crane's-bill, howerer, we 
fear it will long be even a greater rarity than the whits 
Blackbird, at least if looked for at the Sands of Barry 
alone. 

A near relation of the Dusky Crane's-bill — ^a member 
of the same family, as botanists tell us — will be found in 
the Herb-Robert, called in the anti-poetic lore of some 
popular writers, the Stinking Crane's-bill, and well they 
may call it so, for our good old ftiend, John Lightfbot, A.M., 
tells us that it sfiulls like a goat, and the bntiisd herb will 
drive away bugs ! 

From our remarks anent these two species of Geraniums 
or Crane's-bills, the reader may not imagine that they are 
of the same family with the gay-flowered, and sweetly- 
scented Geraniums that are so carefUlly and so tenderly 
nursed in our hothouses, and not with less interest in our 
parlour windows, and eren the humble casement of the 
cottage kitchen. Such, however, is the case ; they are all 
of one brotherhood, although those tropical species we cul- 
tivate excel the humble wildlings we have named in the 
richness of their colouring and the fragrance of their downy 
leaves. But it is not alone to the sunny * Indian sky ' that 
the Geranium unfolds her gay flowers. In our own coun- 
try, with a sky less bright and clear, we have a few very 
showy kinds, such as the Bloody CraneVbilV the Wood 
Crane's-bill, and the Meadow Crane's-bill; but th^^e do 
not come into flower till the May blossoms have been all 
scattered by the summer wind, and therefore the^ come 
not within our province at the present time. 

The Dame's Violet sends up its long spike of light lilac 
flowers in May. It is found most often growing beside 
some aged ruin — a remnant of the flower-garden that 
exiijted there in days of yore. The wild Wallflower, too — 
what May- wreath could be perfect without itsjshowy yellow 
flowers, 80 gratefully odoriferous? This, also, is one of the 
ruin-adorning tribe, and, like nearly all the rest of them, 
is said to have been originally introduced tQ this country 
by the early monks. l$e that as it may, the Wallflower 
now adorns with the greatest profusion many of the old 
buildings and ruins in all parts of the country, aud.likewise 
occasionally occurs in dry rocky places, more especially 
near the sea, and where old buildings have at one time 
existed. The ancient city of St Andrews, on the east coast 
of Fife, is richlv adorned with this flower; the craggy 
rooks that bound the shore — the venerable ruins for which 
the city is so famous — the old lofty walls, and the roofs 
and other parts of many houses even in the streets, afford 
dwelling-places for many a hundred bush of fragrant Wall- 
flower. There is a variety grown in our gardens which 
has larger flowers and of a higher colour than those of the 
wild plant; and one, more esteemed than this by the florist, 
has nch double flowers. For the benefit of those domestic 
amateur gardeners who find a pleasure in cultivating a 
few flowers in the window-sill, we may mention thatrall 
the different varieUes of Wallflower form convenient sub- 
jects for their care, as well from the nature of their native 
habitats as the beauty and Aragrance of their flowers. 

The Red Campion discloses its ruddy flowers in the 
half-shady openings in the woods, and upon the moist 
banks of lowland streams, and even sometimes by the way- 
side banks where these are protected fh>m the sun by the 
umbrage of the leafy trees. The Pearl-worts, of which 
there are three species, also appear on the sea-shore, and 
dry waste places, the tops of walls, &c. They are very 
tiny, slender plants, of but a few inches in stature, with 
inconspicuous flowers, although botanists rank theu\ in the 
same natural order with the lovely ^k, the Scarlet 
Lychnis, the Corn Cockle, and even the gay Carnation, 
that * still with thirst of pnuse and glory bums.' 

A variety of species of our native LegwninouB begin to 
blossom in May, and arrest our attention by their beau- 
tiful butterfly-like flowers. First in importance, as cover- 
ing every hiU-side with its gorgeous golden blossoms, 
comes the Furze or Whin, with its spiny armoury ; and its 
gay rival, *the laii^ yellow Broom,' likewise begins to 



show its bright flowers, although it waits for the June son 
to exhibit its glory. The Black Medich or Nonsuch, koowa 
to agriculturists by the name of Yellow Clover, adorns tlie 
meadows and hedge-banks with its yellow heads of flowers. 
It is an annual plant, and although a very troubiesome 
weed in many districts, it is still sown in considerable 
quantities by our farmers along with Ryegrass and Bed 
Clover; but we believe it is almost useless for every pur- 
pose excepting for sheep pastures, where the ground js of 
a somewhat sterile character. The White Trefoil, suppoeed 
to be the Shamrock of Ireland, and known in the asrieal- 
tural world as the Dutch Clover, joins with its yelloT 
friend in adorning the meadows and pastures; and inaoj 
a vrild bee is lured to gather the honey of its white flowers. 
This is the plaint whidi forms all our rich pastures, and 
for she^pastures especially is it peculiarly valnabl<L 
Sometimes we have observed a curious monstrosity of this 
plant, wherein the white flowers were converted into young 
shoots of green leaves, of course rendering the bU^soms 
abortive : this occurs most frequently in wet seasons, and 
seems to be an effort of nature to perpetuate the spedeg 
in a viviparous manner when meteorological influenees 
prevent the perfection of seeds. The showy Yetch^ that 
ornament the hedges with their festoons of gay flowers 
have not yet made their appearance ; but the little spring 
Vetch, with its small purple blossoms, may be frequently 
found by the waysides, and in dry sandy pastures. He 
Crimson Vetchling, or Grass Vetch, a more showy species, 
is likewise to be found in bushy places growing amongst 
the long grass. Alfhofugfa not nnfreqttently foond in such 
situation^ in England, it has remained for a rising For&r- 
shire botanist to add this beauty to our Scottish Flora; b«t 
we fear the character of the station where the plant has 
been found (Main's 'flowery den,' in the neigbbouriiood 
of Dundee) will not allow us to rank it aa a gannine in- 
digenous production, for the place is profusely adorned 
with many species that must have been introduced by 
human agency. In the nxdiy mountainous woods of tht 
north, we also find the Wood Bitter-vetch, with its abowy 
racemes of purplish-white flowers. 

In woods and copses, more especially by the mar^BS of 
placid streams, the Bird-Cherry is scaUaring tta jMn 
white blossoms to the silent breeze, and bestrewing the 
footpath with the whitening shower. The wild BiUJaoe- 
tree, and the wild Cherry, tihe origin of the' f^rden fruit- 
tree of that name, are likewise gay with their la^j blos- 
soms; and the Sloe or Blackthorn, moat fk^osat^.^een 
in neglected hedges and in the coppices by the sot showb 
is now exchanging its snowy blossoms for a^ooveri^g ef 
green leaves, for its scraggy thorny stems on^ b^gia 4o 
send forth their verdant garniture when the flowers have 
begun to fiide— a curious anomaly in the developBfliit <tf 
vegetation, but one which is by no means singular. 

In some fovoured spots where Flora's vernal offerings 
have been more flreely strewed than elsewhere, the UtUe 
Spring Cinque-foil {Potmtilla v$ma) will be seen glitter- 
ing in its golden glory; but so soon as a passing olood ob- 
scures the warm rays of the bright sun, it closes its tittle 
petals, and the 'gay and glittering thnmg' dis^»peartft 
the gre^ grass. The white-flowered Strawbeny-lmed 
Cinqua-Toil is by this time nearly out of bloaaom, for it is 
one of our earliest gems ; and the Thsee-toothed Cia^M-foil 
(Potsntilla trid&nta)^it will be foi«id in crverj publi^W 
book on British plants ; but, aUs, we aeek for it in tain ia 
our native volume of the , book of nature £ W eirwh tf 
Clova is the fovoufiod ground where «iaiiy a year ago it 
was detected by the iooomprehenBible looidit|r ot DsttlaB 
eyes; but many a bright eye has 8caBne4 that hiU fiaea 
Donian days, .without once beaaing upon a iowerof Ihe 
PotentiUa : seek it not^ therefore^ gisnftlo z«iider» for yaar 
May wreath. 

The Rowan-tree, Quicken-tree, or Mooataiii A>k (bf 
which various names it has beini oalled), althoqgk aet 
hanging heavily with its load of red berries. In mnr oaveied 
with their precursor, its bloHsois; and, aa Jio(rihMr leUs m 
that ' the tree is eftea pluited near hooasaaad TiU^esala 
the Highlands to protect them from 4frii ipkit^' w|Mt>MM- 
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om ooald be more aospioious for a May wreath? It is 
articutarly abundant in the Highlands, growing naturally 
1 the woods and hedges of mountainons districts — 
* Where dings the Bowan to the rock 
And throoKh the fbnafce thowt his head. 
With nairow learet and berries red.* 

\j the hedges, the Crab Apple is in flower; .and often in 
imihir places, as well as in the woods,, the wild Pear^ree 
rill be seen ahreadj by the mom of May in its ftill splen- 
lour. 

We ean scarcely hope fbr many wild> roses to place in 
•nr wreath : summer has not yet breathed kindly enough 
open their crimson bud^ ; but the rare Rosa rubella 
Qay be found by the botanic wanderer who knows where 
find it on the banks of Dee, or the sandy sea^^oast 
i Northumberland. The Rota tfiinosinima^ or Burnet- 
eated rose, notwithstanding its spiny appearance, and 
he spinous cognomen which Unnsons has assigned to it, 
9 one of the most beautiful to be found at any season, and 
rill be r«idily seen in llbwer on heaths and hilly places 
ly those who go a-Maying. We haye already, howerer, 
gathered a goodly array of May flowers sufficient to form 
i handsome May wreath, and will joyously retrace our 
4eps homewards, twining around it as we go the long pliant 
(boots of the lesser Periwinkle, which, clothed with their 
)rigfat green glossy leaves and large blue flowers, adorn 
he mossy carpet of almost erery woodland. 



WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Fhs other great satirist of the age of Qrveen Anne, was 
Desa Swift, a * darker and a fiercer spirit * than Pope, and 
Qoe who has been stigmatised as ' the apostate poutfcian, 
the petjured lorer, and the rihald priest, a heart burning 
ivith hatred against the whole human race, a mind ridily 
laden with images from the gutter and the lazar-house/ 
Swift has been justly called the greatest of Kbeflers — a 
liWUer of persons, a libeller of human nature, and, we 
may add, a libeller of hhnselt He delighted to drag all 
the rraoes and sanctities of filb through the pools and 
pttMns of his own raiitd, and after such a baptism of mud, 
to hold them tip as specimens of what dreamers called the 
inborn beanty of the human seuL He was a bad man, 
depimred in the very centre of his nature ; but he was 
Btdl one fit the greatest wits, and, after a ftishion, one of 
the greatest humorists, that oTer existed. His most ef- 
leetiTe weapun was irony, a kind of saturnine, sardonic 
wH, baring the self-possession, complexity, and continuity 
of humour, without its ^enialitv ; and, in the case of Swift, 
steeped rather in tlie yitriol of human bitterness than the 
milk of human kindness^ Irony is an insult conveyed in 
the form of a eompliment ; insinuating the most galling 
ntbe under the phraseology of panemie ; phtcing its vie- 
ttm naked on a bed of briars and thistles, thinly eorered 
whh rose leares ; adomine his brow with a crown of gold, 
whieh bums into his bram ; teasing, an I fretting, and 
riddling him through and through, with incessant dis- 
ebarges of hot shot from a mask^ battery ; laying bare 
the most sensitive and shrinking nerves of his mind, and 
then bluidlf tonehing there with ice, or smilingly pricking 
them with needles. Wit, in this form, cannot be with- 
•teod, even by the hardtot of heart, and the emptiest of 
hesd,^ It eats and rusts into its victim. Swift used it 
^ith iaeomparable sMl — sometimes agamst better men 
than hhnwlf, sumethnes against the {ktblic plunderer and 
the titled knave, the frauds of quacke^, and the abuses of 
government His morose, mocking, and cynifeal spirit, 
combiiied with hi* sharp insight into practical life, en- 
abled him to pr e serve an inimitable ooolnean of manner, 
while he stated the most nonsensical or atrocious para- 
doxes as if they were self-evident truisms. He generally 
desiiX)yM hie antagonists by ironically twistine their opi- 
nieoe imo a form of hideous earicature, and then setting 
foitii giwve mockeries of argument in their defence ; im- 
poClng^^foMnee, the roost diabolical doctrines to his 
oppeMMts^tud then soberiy attempting to show that they 



were the purest offflpring of justice and benevolence. 
Nothing can be more perfect of its kind, nothing more 
vividly suggests the shallowness of moral and religious 
principle which characterised his age, nothing subjects 
practical infidelity to an ordeal of more tormenting and 
wasting ridicule, than his ironical tract, giving a statement 
of reasons why, on the whole, it would be impolitic to 
abolish the Christian religion in England. This is con- 
sidered by Mackintosh the finest piece of irony in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Swiit*8 most laughable specimen of 'acute nonsense* 
was his prophecy that a certain quack almanac-maker, by 
the name of Partridee, would die on a certain day. Par- 
tridge, who was but little disposed to die in order to give 
validity to the prediction of a rival astrologer, came out' 
exultingly denyine the truth of the prophecy, after the 
period fixed for his decease, and not he, had expired. 
Swift, nothing daunted, retorted in another tract, in which 
he set forth a large array of quirkish reasons to prove 
^at Partridge was dead, and ingeniously argued that the 
quaok*S own testimony to the contrary coiild not be re- 
ceived, as he was too notorious a liar to be entitled to be- 
lief on so important a point. 

But perhaps the most exquisite piece of irony in mo- 
dem literature, and, at the same time, the most terrible 
satire on the misgovemment of Ireland, is Swift's pam- 
phlet entitled, * A Modest Proposal to the Public, for Pre- 
venting the Children of Poor People in Ireland fit>m being 
a Burden to their Country, and for making them Benefi- 
cial to the Public' — which modest proposal consisted in 
advising that the said children be used tor food. He com- 
mences with stating that the immense number of children 
in the arms, or on the backs, or at the heels, of their 
starving mothers, has become a public grievance, and that 
he wonld be a public benefactor who should contrive some 
method of making them useful to the commonwealth. 
After showing that it is impossible to expect that they 
should be able to pick up a livelihood by string much be- 
fore they are six years old, and saying that he had been 
assured by merchants that a child under twelve years was 
no saleable commodity, that it would not bring on ^change 
more than three pounds, while its rags and nutriments 
would cost four times that amount, he proceeds to advise 
their use as food for their more fortunate fellow-creatures ; 
and as this food, fh>m Its delicacy, would be somewhat 
dear, he considers it all the more proper for landlords, 
who, as they have already devoured the parents, seem to 
have the best right to the children. He answers all ob* 
jections to his proposal by mock arguments, and closes 
with solemnly protesting his own disinterestedness in mak- 
ing it ; and proTes that he has no personal interest in the 
matter, as he has not himself a child by whom he can ex- 
pect to get a penny, the youngest beinff nine years old ! 
So admirably was tne irony sustained, ttiat the pamphlet 
was ^oted by a French writer of the time, as evidencing 
the hopeless barbarity of the English nation. 

It would be easy to trace the influence of sathrical com- 
positions further down the course of English history ; but 
enough has already been said to indicate the check which 
social and political criminals have received, from the pre- 
sence of men capable of holding them up to the world's 
laughter and contempt. This satire, in all free common- 
wealths, has a share in the legislation and policy of the 
government ; and bad institutions and pernicious opinions 
rarely fall until they have been pierced by its keen-edged 
mockeries, or smitten by its scathing invectivea. 

The lighter follies ana infirmities of human nature, as 
seen in every-day life, haTe afforded numberless objects 
for li^t-hearted or vinegar-hearted raillery, gibe, satire, 
banter, and caricature. Among the foibles of men. Wit 
plays and glances, a tricksv Ariel of the intellect, iHiU of 
mirth and mischief, laughmg at all, and inspiring all to 
laugh at each other. Egotism and vanity are prominent 

C vocations of this dunce-demolishing fun ; for a man, it 
been truly said, is ridiculous, * not so much for what 
he is, as for pretending to be what he is not' It is very 
rare to see a frank knave, or a blockhead who knows him- 
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self. 1lie life uf most men U passed in an attempt to 11110- 
represeut themselves, everybody being bitten by an am- 
biiion to appear instead of to be. Thus few can visit t>ab- 
lime scenery without preparing beforehand the emotions 
of wonder and awe they ought to feel, and contriving the 
raptures into which they intend to falU We mourn, make 
love, console, sentimentalise, in cant phrases. We guard 
with religious scrupulousness against the temptation of 
being betrayed into a natural expression of oorselvee. A 
perception of the ludicrous would make ns ashamed of this 
self-exaggerating foible, and save as from the caffs and 
pats by which Wit occasionally reminds as of it. ^ Dr 
Parr,* said a young student once to the old Kngnist, * let*8 
you and I write a book.* * Very well,' replied the doctor, 

* put in all that I know, and all that you don't know, and 
we*d make a bi^ one. * The dootor himself was not £re« 
from the conceit he delighted to punish in others; for 
satire is apt to be a glass, * in which we see every face but 
our own.* He once said, in a miscellaneous company, 

* England has produced three great classical scholars ; the 
first was Bentley, the second was Person, and the third 
modesty forbids me to mention.' Occasionally egotists 
will strike rather hard against each other, as in the case 
of the strutting captain of a militia company, who once, 
in a lit of temporary condescension, invited a ragged negro 
to drink negus with him. * Oh i certainly,* rejoined the 
negro ; * I'm not prond ; I'd just as Keves dnnk with a 
militia captain as auybody else.* Dr Johnson was famoos 
for smashing the thin egg-shells of oonceit which partly 
concealed the mental impotence of some of his auditors. 
One of them once shook his head gravely, aad said hs 
could not see the force and application oi one of the doe- 
tor's remarks. He was crushed instantly by the gruff re* 
tort, ' It is my business, sir, to give yoa arguments, not 
to give you brains.' 

Sometimes the ridiculousness of a remark springs firon 
the intense snperficiality of its conventional eoaoeit, as in 
the ease of the young lady, who, on being onoe asked whset 
she thought of Niagara, answered, that she never had be- 
held the fulls, bat had always heard them highly spoken 
of. Ignorance which deems itself profoundly wise, is also 
exquisitely ludicrona. A German prince once gave his 
subjects a free constitution; at which they mormured 
continually, saying that heretofore tliey had paid taxes 
and been saved the trouble of government, bat that now 
they were not onlv taxed but had to govern themselve& 
Wit easily unmasks the hypocrisy and seiftshness which 
underlie loyal and patriotic catchwords, Psarr said that 
the toast * Church and Kljg* osoally meant a 'church 
without a ^pel and a king above the hiw ; * and Sydnev 
Smith, while lashing some Tory placemen, eballient with 
loyalty, observed that * God save the King ' meant too. 
often, * God save my pension and my pUuM : God give 
my sisters an allowance out of the privy-purse ; make me 
clerk of the irons, let me survey the meltings ; let m« live 
upon the fruits of other men*s industry, and fatten upon 
the plunder of the public* 

Again, all snivelling hypocrisy in speculation, such as 
that which, when dbcoursmg of the w<irld*8 eviU, delights 
to call Man's sin God's providence ; all boisterous no<^e- 
ism in reform, whose champions woold take society on 
their knee, as a Yankee takes a stick, and whittle it into 
shape ; to these satire gravitates by a natural kw. The 
story told by Horace Smith of the city miss is a good in- 
stance of a shock given to affected and mincing deganoe. 
She had read mnch of pastoral life, and once made a visit 
into the country for the piu*poee of communing with a real 
shepherd. She at last discovered one, with the crook in 
his hand, the dog by his side, and the sheep disposed ro- 
mantically around him ; but he was without the indispen- 
sable musical accompaniment of all poetic shepherds, the 
pastoral reed. ' An t gentle ebepherd,' softly inquired 
she, * tell me where*s your pipe ?* The bumpkin scratched 
his bead, and murmured brokenly, * I left it at home, miss, 
*cause I haint got no baccy ! * 

Wit is infinitely ingenious in what Barrow calls 'the 
qnirkis^h reason/ and often pinches hard when it seems 



most seriowsiy urbane. Thus a gentleman Miea vsnplf 
eologised the eonstaaey of an absent huhaad i» As^n- 
sence of his loving wife. * Yes I ym I ' iiiwwnisd sbsi 
<he writes me letters foil of the ay»y <rf aflsetisn, bt he 
never remits me any money.* * I caa ^mieeive c( that,* 
replied the other, ' for I know hw fere to be unretnittiiiii.* 
Byron *s defenee of the selfish messbcr of Plarlisateift k 
another pertinent instanee t 

* Has ao kcert, 700 say, bat r Aesjr tt; 
He has a heart- be Rets hi* sp««chea ^ It.' 

Satirs is famous for these quiet side-oats and«^patbstic 
impertinences. An ofibsef of Louis XIV. waa •eBli|Mia% 
pestering him for promotion, and at last drew |ri«ihips 
the peevish exolamation, * You are the OMst twHihfewiss 
man in my army.' ' That, pleaw your n^jestv^ is «^ 
your enemies are eootiaualty saying,* was thi« -feply. 
When George Wither, the Puritan peet» was lidcen f»> 
soner by the Cavaliers» there was a geoeral dispasitwa 
displayed to hang him at once ; but Sir John Denbaa 
saved his life by saying to Charles I-, * I hope your ma- 
jesty wiU not hang poor George Wither, for as Umg as ks 
lives it can't be said that I am the worst poet in Enghafk* 
Sheridan, it is well known, was never free from pe^aoisiy 
embarrassments. As he was one day haddng hia km 
with a dull rasor, he turned to his eldest son, and s«i4 
* Tom, if you open any more oysters with my Taoer, I'fl 
cut you off with a shilling.' ' Very well, fiUher/ letoitad 
Tom, ' but where will the shilling ctMne from ? ' 

Thus into every avenue of life and oharaeter. Wit darts 
its porcupine quifis, pinching the pompous, abasiag tbe 
proud, hraodiag the shameless, luMwking out the tfletJi.«f 
preteoston. The foibles and orisMS of men, iadesd, mSeei 
perpetual ooeasiona lor wit. As soon as the huaMa hsiag 
becomes a monl agent, as soon as he has put off the ves> 
ture of inianoy and been fairly deposited in tronsara, bn 
life heosmes a kind of tragt-comioal caricature of hinsell 
Tetohy, capneious, way wsm, ineonsistent ; his ideas spaiks 
of gunpowoev wfaieh eatplode at the first touch of fiva s ran- 
ning the gauntlet of expedience, and getting ooeiftBtd M 
evevy step { making love to a Fanny Sqneers, ttyjakjughc 
an Imogen, and finding her a Mrs Candle ; baffali^.aod 
battling his wa^ through countless difiappcintrosftts ,aii4 
hidieroas surprises, it is well for him if his misforta^si^f 
one year can constitute his mirth of the next* Qi^ t))tfg 
is certain, that if he cannot Uugh as weU as rail-r-if .hs 
cannot grow occasionally jubilant over his own y^jdijwy 
—if he persists pragma tiddly in referring his hSibum>U> 
the world's injustice instead of his own foUy — ha aqU aid 
in moroseness and egotism, in cant that snivels snd mi- 
santhropy that months. Even genius and phJlimtlijjsny 
are incomplete, without they are accompanied igrMne 
sense of the ludicrous ; for an extreme sensitiveosss Id 
the evil and misery of society becomes a maddening tor- 
ture if not modified by a fc«ling of the humoioa^ sad 
ones its subjects into morbid exaggerations of lila^ daik 
side. Thus many who, in our day, leap headlong into bs- 
nevolent reforms, merely caricature philanthropy. Blinded 
by one idea, they miss their mark, dash themsalTes is- 
sanely against immovable rocks, and break ap the ^ahok 
stream of their life into mere sputter and foam* A man 
of genius, intolerant of the world's prose, or ii 



to perceive the humour which underlies U^ oann^ nms- 



sent life without distortion and es 

poesc»Bsed humour, his might have^teen the third mttrnm 
English poetry. The everlasting deli^ wa take jp Ata* 
spere and Scott comes from the vivid pero^pti^n.- A9 
had of both aspects of life, and their felioitous p^ssmnpst 
of them, as they jog against each other in the fvefo^^ 

As Wit in its practical executive form nansAy^m^^BlD 
some of the modifications of satire, so humours 9' 
dudes wit, generally blends with yypatbgt^ 
Humour takes no delight in the mere iiA^tisn ' 
it has no connection with the f ggrsssive <^^, ^ 
passions. In the creation and deUaefUion ^ 
racter it is most delightedly employed^ andheiff *i 
Wild is not too low for it, nor Lonl ShafteshP|y Utff^ ]„,„ , 
it deals with the nicest rt'finements of the tuaicraiiiS| mi 
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ibo wit h wh at SterKoe ealla the * trivial and the bombas- 
bs, thcr drfDelling, s^mnting, sprawling dovmeries of na- 
nra, wl^k her worn-out Btaee-properties and rag -fair em- 
ilftBeDneiitflu * The man of humour, seeing, at one glance, 
Ite tMj«f*it' and the mean, the serious and the laug£ibl( 



«wBw«, interpreting what is little or ridienlous by light 
ieri^^ f^Mn its opposite idea— delineates character as he 
ioAs it:lo life, witnoot any impertinent intrusion of his 
iwa indig:iiation or approvid. He sees deeply inta human 
latnre ; lays open the hidden structure and most complex 
naehinery of the mind, and understands not merely the 
ttollf^M Wrtiksh guide actions, but the proc esse s by which 
eh«9* «^ eracea;ad firom the actors. For instance, life is 
nted wftli ii^faat is called hypocrisy — with the assignment 
»f false ttiocives to actions. This is a constant source of 
the lasghshle in conduct Wit, judging simply from the 
let, tkeate it as a vice, and holds it up to derisbn or exe^ 
srsftim ; but humour commonly considers it as a weak- 
ueea, MvdiBg' Done so much as the actor, and in that self- 
adosioii finds food for its mirth. The character of old 
Jdln Willett, hi * Bamaby Rodge,' so delicious as a pieee 
el htimoar, wouM be but a barren butt in the hands of 
^^ Wit cannot create character. It might, for in- 
elence, ohiBtcr innumenble satirical associations around 
the abetivet Idea of gluttony, but it could not pioturo to 
die eye aneb m person as Don Quixote's squire. It can- 
iiot ereAte even a purely witty character, such as Ther- 
#«0s^ Benediet, or Beatrice. In Congreve*s plays^ the 
characters are tiot so much men and wonen as epigtasi- 
«Mrtic maebioes, whose wit, ineessaat as a shower of fiery 
r^D, still throws no light into their heads or hearts. Now 
bomonr will have nothhig to do with abstractions. It 
d^nreUs mtttg\y in concrete personal substances, having no 
toleratieo either for the unnaturally tew or ^the faetitimriy 
i«blfane. It rem o fus ics sly brings down BntaBnia te Jobn 
Bull, OOsdonia to Sawney, Hiberala to Paddy, Colambia 
to Jonalfaan. It hates all generalitlss. A benevohnt 
is4y» m a work written to cany on a bsnovolnit entsr- 
ppiM, c O HUueuded the project to the hnnuniity, the en- 
ll^rtened liberally, the enlarged Christian feei^ of the 
fivilfob iMtioo. TheroguiiaiandtwisdEtiiigeyeeffiydoey 
4ttilbllgbted<on this paragraph, aed he cried out to her 
t^Wsrveall Omt, and suppMrt her cause with ascertained 
«Mf«b «l%eEngliab,*8aidhe, with inimitable huoMur, 
f'aan a cislm, rc&ieting mrtion { th^ will give time and 
Money when they are convinced ; but they love dates, 
MtaMS^aadeertifioMes. In the midst of the most hearts 
landing namtivvs. Bull inquires the day of the month, 
Ae year of our Lcvd, the name of the parish, and the 
awm te t eign «f three or four respectable housefaoklers. 
Alter these aflbcting circumstances hwve been given, he 
cut BO longer hoid out ; but gives way to the kindness of 
his natanev pnffs, Uubbeis, and subscribes P 

There is probably no Hteiatare equal to the Engtish in 
ths number and variety ef its humorous characters, as 
»» And them in Shahspere, Jcnson, Fletcher, Fielding, 
GoldsBailh, Addison, Sastt, and Dickens. There is nothing 
«o w^ calcniated to make us cheerful and charitable, 
nothing which nnks so liquidly into the mind, and floods 
it with such a ikh sense of mirth and delight, as these 
oitteie eieMions. How they flash upon osr inward world 
of tbiroght, peopling it with forms and laoes whose beauti- 
njt fe cetfotjeneat flhed» Ught and waimth over our whole 
^•^|l How their e^es twinkle and wink ^ith the very 
uelra^ef mirth! How thev rail and tumble about in a 
■■t^ deKeiovg lun, onwearisd in rogueries, and drolleries, 
^^^mesome absurdities and wheedling ^b»8,and lond- 
>v%ito Artravagant hmghter, revelling tma riotiBs in hilap 
g ty^ wiHi toimtless jests and w^gpnoB runningand raining 
'jom them in a sun-lit stream of jubilant meniment I How 
W^^lifo with mirthi How they roll up pomposity 
^idjyetence into great balls of caricature, aod set them 
«^P^\y in motion before our eyes, to tear the laughter 
^m otr lungs^I How Sir Toby Belch, and Sir Andrew 
^rieebeek, and Ancient Pistol, and Capikain Bobadil, and 
m Tcby Wdler, tumble into our sympathies I What a 
"ii^^liDgkihdaess we have for Richard SwiveUer, and Low 



deeply we speculate on the potential existence of Mrs 
Gamp's Mrs Harris I How we stow away, in some nook 
or cranny of our brain, some Master Silence, or Starveling 
the tailor, or Autolychus the rogue^ whom it would not be 
genteel to exhibit to our reason or conscience ! How we 
take some Dogberry, or Verges, or Snug the joiner, 
tattooed and carbanadoed by the world's wit, and lay hira 
on the soft couch of our esteem ! How we cuff that imp 
of mischief, Mr Bailey, as thooeh we loved him I How 
Peter Peebles, and Bailie Nic<3 Jarvie, and Dominie 
Sampson, and old Andrew Fairservice, push themselves 
into our imaginations, and impertinently abide there, 
whether we will or no I How Beatrice and Benedict shoot 
wit at us from their eyes, as the sun darts beams ! There 
is Touchstone, * swift and sententious,* bragging that he 
has ' undone three tailors, had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one.' There is Sanehu Panza, with his shrewd 
folly and selfish chivalry ,~>hi8 passion for food an argu- 
ment against the dogma of the souPs residing in the head, 
— a potent fine knave and unrighteous good fellow, — 
tossed about from generation to generation, an object of 
perpetual merriment. 'That man,* said King Philip, 
pointing to one of his courtiers, rolling on the floor in 
convulsions of laughter, — ^ that man must either be mad, 
or reading Don Quixote.' 

But what shall we say of FalstalT?— filling up the 
whole sense of mirth,— his fat body * larding the lean earth,' 
as he walks along, — coward, bully, thief, glutton, all fused 
and molten in good humour, — his talk one incessant storm 
of * fiery and delectable shapes,* from his forgetive brain 1 
There, too, is MercutiO) the perfection of intellectual 
spirits, the very soul of gaiety, — whose wit seems to go 
on maners,— the threads ef his brain light as gossamer 
and subtle m steel, — his mirthful sallies tingling and 
Klaneing and crinkling, like heat-lightning, on all around 
hhn ! How his flawing badinage plays with Bomeo*s 
love forknoess I * Romeo is dead ! stabbed, with a 
white wench's bladi eye I Shot throuch the ear with a 
love-song I The very pm of his heart deft with the blind 
bow4»ey*s butt shaft! ' Look, too, at Thersites ;— hb 
Mthe jests piercing, sharper than Trujan javelins, the 
brawny Ajax and Aganiemn<m, and his hard * hito * batter- 
ing tiieir thiek Av& worse than Trojan battle-axes! 

H yo like not the sardonic Qreeian, then cross from 
Shakspers to Scett, and shake hands with that bundle of 
aniahle weaknesses, Bailie Nieol Jarvie. Who can re- 
aist tho cdgent logic by which he defends his freebooter 
kinsmen, Rob Roy, from the taunts of his brother magis- 
tiateo ? <I tanld them,' said be, < that I would vindicate 
nae man's fauHe ; but set apart what Rob had done again 
the Uw, and the misfortune o* some folk losing life by 
hira, and he was an honester man than stude on ony o* 
their shanks I * 

Look ye now, for one moment, at the deep and delicate 
humour of Goldsmith. How at his touch the venial in- 
firmities and simple vanity of the good Vicar of Wakefield 
live lovingly before the mind's eye I How we sympathise 
with po(Nr ifoees in tiiat deep trade of his for the green 
spectacles ! How all our good wishes for aspiring rusti- 
city thrill for the showman, who would let his bear dance 
only to the genteelest tunes 1 There, too, is Fielding. 
Who can forget the disputes of Square and Thwackem ; 
the raging, galvanised imbecility of old Squire Western ; 
the good, simple Parson Adams, who thought school- 
masters the greatest of men, and himself the greatest of 
scboofanastera. 

But why proceed in an enumeration of characters whoee 
name is Legion — udio spring up, at the sli^itest call, like 
Rhodericfc Dhu's men, from every bush and brake of 
memory, and come thronging and crowding into the bram ! 
Thnre they are, nature's own capricious offspriuf; — with 
the unlading rose in their puffed cheeks, with the unfail- 
ing glee in Sieir twinkling eyes: 

*A|(e eannet wither, nor cottoai itsle 
Their infinite variety I ' 

If ' time and the hour * would admit, it would not be 
out of pUce to refer to wit as an auxiliary power in ouu- 
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tests of thtioftolUct; to its iofloeBee in detectbg sophkms 
which «liid« Berkms reMooing, such am the Bobstiiulion, 
«o en—non amoog the prejvdioed and the ignormnt, of hJiae 
ceoMe ftyr striking otiRBcts. In mirth, too, are o^ten ex- 
praoed Uiaoght* S the utmost seiioasnees, fedmp of tlie 
greatest depth. Many men are too sensitire to gire roice 
to their most profound or enthusiastio emotions, except 
through the Uaguase of caricature, or ihe grotesque forms 
of dr<Mler7. Tom Hood is ao instance. -We often meet 
men whose jseta oonrej trntlis plucked from^he bitterest 
personal experienee, and whose Tory laugfater tells of the 
' secret wounds which Meed beneath their cloaks.' When- 
ever yott find humour, you find pathos dose by its side. 

Evety student of English tbeok>gieal literature knows 
that much of its best portions gteams with wit. Five of 
the greatest humorists that ever made the world ring 
with Uiugfater were priests— Babehus, Scarron, Swift, 
Sterne, and Sydney Smith. The prose works of Milton 
are radiant with satire of the sharpest kind. Sydney 
Smith, one of the most benevolent, intelligent, and influ- 
ential Englishmen of the nineteenth century, a man of 
the most accurate insight and extensive ioformation, em- 
bodied the large stores of his practical wisdom in ahuoet 
evety form of the ludicrous. Many of the most important 
reforms in Eneland are directly traceable to hiin. He 
reallv laughed his countrymen out of some of their most 
cherished stupidities of legislation. 

And now let us be just to mirth. Let na be thankful 
that we have in wit a power before which the pride of 
wealth and the iosolenoe of itffice are abased; which can 
transfix bigotry and tyranny with arrows of lightning ; 
which can strike its object oirer thousands of mileaef Apsoe, 
across thousanda of years of time ; and wUch, through its 
sway over an univenal weakness of^nan, is an everlastiiig 
instrument to make the bad trembleai4 the foolish winoe. 
Let us be grateful for the social and humanising iufloenosa 
of mirth. Amid the sorrow,, disappointment, Moay, and 
anguish of the world,— over dark -thtnghts ana tempes- 
tuous passions, the gbony exaggesations oC<«eif-wUl, the 
enfeebling iUusions of melaMchoty,-^wit and. humour, 
light and lightning, shed their soft «adianee^ or dart their 
eleotrio flash. 1^ how life is warmed sad iUununed 
by mirth ! See hew the beings of the mind, with which 
it has peopled our imaginsiions» wrestle with the ills of 
existence— fteling their w»y hito the havshest or sad* 
dest meditations, with looks that defy calamity ; rskiing 
muscles made rigid with pain ; hovering over the eouoh 
of siekDess, with sunshine and laughter in their benefri 
cent £soes; softening the austerity of thoughts* whose 
awful shadows dim and darken the brain — loMsidng the 
gripe of misery as it tugs at the>iieaii-stauigs I 'I.et us 
court the society of tlMse gamesome, and .genial, and 
sportive, and sparkling beiuES, whom genius has left to 
us a priceless bequest^ push them not from tiie -daily 
walks of the worla*s life ; let them scatter some * 



nities in the suUen marts of business ; let them glide in 
through the open doors of the heart ; let their glee lighten 
up the f sa st, and gladden the fireskle of home* — 

*Tbat the night may be fined with miwie, 

And tbe caret that Infstt the day 
Hay ft>ld4helr'tenta, Uk«the-Anbi^ 
And at tUently-cteal away.' 



TRE ^COMMUNIST* SPARROW. 

Wi have been struck with the folk>wing anecdote of the 
great Owner, which is reoorded in the * Oounrier -de 
I'Bnrope*' ibr February 1B50, and trust the folk>wing trans- 
lation will prove a» interesting to our readers as it has 
been to us. It forms an amnsing chapter in natural his- 
tory, and forstttly illustrates that close observation whioh 
BO frequently oharaetsriseB eminent men. 

Poverty in youth has a purifying tendency, 4ike the 
'live coal' of old^hk)h the^tngel passed over the lips of 
[aaiah. It inures the soul to struggling, and the mind to 
persevering labour and self-confidenoe : it* keeps the ima- 
gination away from the temptations of luxury, and the still 



more fatal one of idleness, that parent of vioe^ I^ ^ 
over, becomes one of the most frcuiful sources tf hsfplnesi: 
to the man wbom Qod permits to come out of the cmw^ 
and take bis place at the head of science and art. It ^intk 
inefiable delight Uiat he looks behind, and saj% in. thiiMt- 
ing of his cold and oomibrtless garret, 'I came out oC tikat 
place, single and unknown.' George Cuvier, that ^B^si 
poverty, loved to relate one of his first obaenratioi» of 
natural history, which he had made while tutor t» At 
children of Oount d'Ueniy. 

Cuvier and his scholars inhabited an old mansion in the 
county of Caux-k-FiquanviUe; the teacher's room, over- 
looked the garden, and.every morning at break of day he 
opened the window to inhale the refreshing air, b»4% 
oommenciDg his arduous duties to biaindiflerenUy tinned 
pupils. Om morning he ohservet]^ not without pleasure, 
that two swallows had begun to build their nest in the very 
comer of 4iis little chamber-window. The birds laboured 
with the ardour of two young lovers, who are in hast6 ^ 
start in housekeeping. The male bird brought the mois- 
tened olay in his beak, which the female kneaded* and with 
the addition of some diips of straw and'hi^, she built her 
little lodging with wonderful skill. As soon as the oot- 
skle was finished* the betrothed gathered feathers, hair, 
and soft dry leaves for the insideb and then depaiied to 
hide themselves in a neighbouring wood, there to ex^ 
the sweets ai repose alter their labour, and amiddt the 
thick foliage of the trees the mysterious joys of the hooey- 
Howersr that may be, thc^ did not think of re- 



tnmhig to take nos to w Mm of their nest till the end of 
twelve or fiftsen days. 

Alas I ohaaget had taken place during their ahaenor. 
While the swallowa weie labouring with such assidui^ in 
building a house, Cuvier had observed two sparrows, that 
pwrshtd at a-short distaiies» watching the industry of the 
two birds, not without intnohanging between thenoMlves 
some oriea thai appealed to Cuvier rather ironicaL When 
the swttllews. departed for their oountry excursion, the 
tfMurroiws toeh napaiBS to oonoeal their odious schetnes: 
they impudently took possession of the nest, which, was 
empty and withoat an snvner to defend it, and eataldiahed 
thefluehrsB there^as though they had been its veiitahle 
bnildsn. ' Cuvier observed that the ounning ;^)aROW8 were 
never both ont of the nest at the same time. OjIu of the 
nsnrpcrs always Temained as sentinel, i^hisJbead plseed 
at the openings whioh served -for a->door, and wilb Ids 
lecrgeiMak interdieted the entrance of any other blrd»eaoept 
hi» oompanion, "or rather, to oall things by their right 
names, hitf brother robber. The swallows returned in doe 
time to thsipiiest, the male ihll of joy/ whioh showed itself 
in the<bfightness of his eye and in the nervons kind sf 
motion in his-fiight; the female rather languid* and heavy 
with the approai^ of laying. Tou can imagine their su^ 
prise at finding the nest, on which they had bestowed so 
much ear^ oooupied. The male, 'moved with tndignatwn 
and anger, rushed unoa the nset to chase aw^ the 
usurpers, but he founa himself feoe to feoe with the fiir- 
midsZole beak of the sparrow who, at that moment, guarded 
the stolen property. What could the sHm beak of the 
swallow do agmnst'the redoabtable pinoera of the s^mnom, 
armed with a double and sharpened point? Very aeo^ 
the poor proprietor, dispossessed and beaten bacJ^ rt- 
treated with his head eovered^th bleed, and his neek 
nearly stripped of Ita^feathers. ''He returned ifith flashing 
eye, and trembling with rage, to the eide of his wife^ wi 
whom he appeared Ibr tome BHAutes to hekl oounael, gte 
which they- flew aw^ t|lo the air, and quicklj dipap- 
peared. The female sparrow came hack eoon after; tte 
male reooonted all that had passed — the arrival, ihe attack, 
and flight of the swallows— »not without a ooo ro panying the 
recital with what seemed to Covist to be roars of langhtsr. 
Be this as it may, the housekeeper did not xest'SataBfisd 
with making onty a httllah-balk>o, for the female- vtent tutA 
again, and collected in haste a much Isxgec quanting of 

E revisions* than usuaL As soon as riie return^ wtsr 
aving completed the supplies foraaie^e, twopouitedLbeal;% 
instead of one, detenuMl the entrance to the iieet, r. Oih% 
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"towever, began to fill the air, and an assemblage of swal- 
Ifrks gntbei^ together on a nei^boaring roof. Cuvier 
|fecogn!sed distin^ly the dispoesessed conplSt who related 
% each new comer the hnpndent robbery of the sparrow. 
*Rke male, Witili blood-stained head and bared neck, dis- 
tfngttiahed himself by the earnestness of his protestations 
and appeals of vengeance. In a little while two hundred 
Bwfilldwa had arriTed at the scene of conflid Whilst the 
Ifttle army was Ibrmingand deliberatiog, all at once a 
cry of distress came from an adjacent window. A yoang 
swallow, donbtless inexperienced, instead of taking part 
in the contisels of his brethren, was -chasing some flies 
which were bnxdng about a bnnoh of neglected or cast- 
away lowers befcre the window. The pnpils of CuYier 
had stretched a net there to oaloh sparrows; one of the 
oTaws of the swallow waH oanght by the perfidious net At 
the cry which this hair-brained swallow made a score of 
his brethren flew to the rescue ; but all their efforts were in 
Yain : ihe desperate struggles which the prisoner made to 
ft^e hnnself IWmi the &tal trap only drew the ends tighter 
and confined hi\foot more firmly. Suddenly, a detach- 
ment took wing, and, retiring about a hundred paces, re- 
turned rapidly, and, one by one, gate a peck at the snare, 
which each tame, owing to the determined manner at the 
attack, receired a sharp twitch. Not one of the swallows 
missed its aim, so that, after half an hour of this perserer- 
lug and ingenious labour, the chafbd string broke, and 
the captiTe, rescued from the mare, went joyously to 
mingle with his oompaniona. Throughout this scene, 
whidi took phice twenty feet from Outier, and at almost 
as many from the usurped nest, the obaerrur kept per- 
ibctTy still, and the sparrows made not the slightest moTO- 
ment with their two large beaks, which, formidable and 
threatening, kept its narrow -entraaoe. The coundk of 
swallows, whilst a certain number of tiiem**were saceouv 
ing tbdr companion, had continued to delibetate gia^y. 
As soon as all were united, the liberated prisoner included, 
they took flight, and Curler felt confinocd they liad giron 
up the field, or rather the nest, to Uie robbers, wlvo had so 
fi^udulently possessed themtoWes of it. Judge of his sur- 
prne when, m the course of a few seoondS) he bebeid a 
cloud of two or three hundred swallows anlvev with the 



btlH and retire to ^te place to another battalioii, which 
repeated the same manoeuvre. Tliey fired at two or three 
hiehesfhmi the nest, thus preventing the sparrows lirem 
gjiVIn^ them any blows with their beaks. Besides, the 
injidy shot with such perfidious precision, had so blinded 
the farrows, after the first discharge, that they very soon 
knew not in what manner to defend themselves. Still the 
nmd continued to thicken more and more on the nest, 
whose original shape was soon obliterated : the opening 
would have almost entirely disappeared, had not the spar- 
rows, by their desperate efforts at delbnce,' brcdcen away 
Bome porUons of it. But the implacable swallows, by a 
strategic movement, as rapidly as it was cleverly executed, 
ntsbed upon the nest^ beat down with thehr beaks and 
claws the clay over the opening already half stop^ up, 
M. fiiished Uie attack by hermetically dosmg it. Then 
tbe»» arose a thousand cries of vengeance and victory, 
l^evertheless, the swallows ceased not the woric of destruc- 
tfoo. f hey continued to carry up moistened clay till they 
^ built a second nest over the very opening of the be- 
8i^ one: It was raised bv a hundred beaks at once, 
&&1 SA hour after the execution of the sparrows, the nest 
^^ ocoupied by iSae dispoesessid swiJlows. The drama 
^>^ complete And terrible; tiie vengeance inexorable and 
t^^l ^e tmfbHunate sparrows not only expiated their 
^^ hi the nest they had taken possesion of; whence they 
<^OTiM not escape, and where suffocation and hanger were 
H^^lljr kil^g them, but they heard the songs of love 
fnm the two swallows, who thtis so cruelly niade them 
^i^Ottt ihc Clime cf their theft;^ During the fight the 
l^iteale remained alone, languishiug and motionless, on an 
^^^tfifl^ 6f tiie roof. A was idth difficulty, and with a heavy 
^^drt^thilinbetefft isfais spot to take up her abode in her new 



house ; and doubtless» whilst the agony of the spiurfow^^wns 
being filled up, she laid her egg^ ibr she did not 9l(ir out 
for two days; the male, during thai time^ takwg upon 
himself to search for insects and hunt for flic», JHe brought 
them alive in liis beak, and gave them to bis C08»p«n«0fi. 
Entirely devoted to the duties of incubation and maternity, 
she was only seen now and then to pat out her head to 
breath the pure air. Fifteen days after, the male flew 
away at daybreak. He appeared more gay and joyftil 
than usual ; during the whole dav he ceased not to bring 
to the nest a countless number of insects; and Cuvier, by 
standing on tiptoe at his window, could distinctly see dx 
little yellow and hungry beaks, crying out, and swallowing 
with avidity all the food brought by thdr fiither. The 
female did not leave her &mi]y till the morrow ; confine- 
ment and fatigue had made her very thin* Her plumage 
had lost its hotce, but in seeing her contemplate her little 
ones, you might conceive the maternal joy which filled her, 
and by what ineffable compensations she felt herself in- 
demnified for all her privations and sufferings. After a 
short time the little creatures had advanced in figure ; their 
large vellow bills were tetmsformed into little black and 
charming ones ; their naked bodies, covered here and there 
with ugly tufts, were now clothed with elegant feathers, on 
which the light played in brilliant flashes. They began 
to fly about die nest, and even to accompany their mo&er 
when she hunted for flies in the neighbourhood. 

Cuvier could not refrain from feelings of admiration 
and was somewhat affected when he saw the mother with 
indefhtigable patience and grace show her children hew 
they should set about catching flies, which darted about 
in the air — to suck in an incautious one, or carry away a 
spider which had imprudently made his net between the 
branches of two trees. Often she would hold out to them 
at a distance in her beak a booty which excited their ap- 
pe^te ; then she would go away by degrees, and gradually 
draw them unconseicoBly off to a shorter or a longer dis- 
tance ft^m the best The swallow taught her isbildren to 
fly high when the air was oaln^ fi>r then the insects kept 
in a more elevated part of the air; or to skim along the 
ground at the approach of a storm, as then the same in- 
sects wculd direct their course toward the earth, where 



rafudity of thought throw themselves before the nest, dia- 'they might find sheHcdr under the stenee at the fiill of the 
cfiargeat it some mud which they liad brought in their * first drop of rain. Then the little ones, more experienced, be- 



gan, under <he guidance f^ their fkther, to undertake longer 
ffights. The mother, standing at the entrance of the nest, 
seemed to give her instructions before they departed; 
she awaited their return with anxiety, and, when that was 
delayed, took a flight high, very high, in the ur, and there 
flew to and fro till she saw them. Then, full of a mother's 
joy, she would utter cries of emotion, scud before them, 
bring them back to the nest, happy and palpitating, and 
seemed to demand an account of the causes of their deh&y. 

The autumn arrived. Some groups of swallows collected 
together on the very roof of the mansion of Fiqnanville. 
After erave deliberation, and a vote being taken (whether 
by ballot or otherwise, Ourier does not mention), the 
young ones of the nest, along with the other young 
swallows of the same age, were all placed in the middle of 
the troop; and one morning a living cloud rose above 
the chateau, and flew away swiftly due east 

The following spring, two swallows, worn down by fiitigue, 
came to take possession of the nest. Cuvier recognised them 
immediately; they were the very same — those whose man- 
ners and habits he had studied the preceding year. They 
proceeded to restore the nest, cracked and injured in sotme 
places by the frost : they garnished anew the inside with 
fresh feathers and choice moss — ^then, as last year, made 
an excursion of some days. On the very morrow after 
their return, whilst they were darting to and fro dose to 
Cuvler's window, to whose presence they had beoome ac- 
customed, and which did not in the least incommode them, 
a screech-owl, that seemed to fall from above, pounced 
upon the male, seized him in his talons, and was already 
bearing him away, when Curier took down his gun, which 
was within reach, primed and cocked it, and fired at the 
owl ; the fellow, mortally wounded, fell head over beds 
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into the gardea, and CaTier hastened to deliver the swal- 
low from the claws of the dead owl, who still held him with 
his formidable nails. The poor swallow had receiyed some 
deep wounds; the nails of the owl had penetrated deeply 
into his side, and one of the drops of shot had broken bis 
leg. Cuvier dressed the wounds as well as he oould, and, 
by the aid of a ladder, replaced the invalid in his nest, 
whilst the female flew sadly around it, uttering cries of 
despair. For three or four days she nerer left the nest 
but to go in search of food, which she offered the male. 
Cuvier saw his sickly head come out with difficulty, and 
try in vain to take the food offered by his companion ; 
every day he appeared to get weaker. At length, one 
morning, Cuvier was awakened by the cries of the female, 
who with her wings beat against the panes of his window. 
He ran to the nest — alas I it contained only a dead body. 
From that fibtal moment the female never left her nest 
Overwhelmed with grief, she, five days after, died of de- 
spair, on the dead body of her oompanion. 

Some months after this the Abbe Tessier, whom the re- 
volutionary persecution had compelled to flee to Normandy, 
where he disguised himself under the dress of a military 
physician of the hospital of Fecamp, fell in with the obscure 
tutor, who recounted to him the history of the swallows. 
The Abb^ engaged him to deliver a course of lectures on 
natural history to the pupils of that hospital, of which he 
was the head, and wrote to Jussieu and to Gleoffrey Saint 
Hilaire, to inform them of the individual he had become 
acquainted with. Cuvier entered into a correspondence 
with these two learned men, and a short time after he was 
elected to the chair of comparative anatomy at Paris. His 
subsequent career is well known. 

Original ^otttg. 

SPRING FLOWEBS OF DEVON. 
I fir*therM these In deep lone shades, 
In mossy woods and sonny Riades; 
There, toft winds watcfa'd their early Wrth, 
And hoes, whose tinge is scarce of earth. 
Hie shadows dim of (rrtxdnff fell, 
The breeae bore on the curfew bell, 
And wreathing mists rose o'er the green, 
Ere I could leave that Hairy socne. 
There, the sweet robin warbled on, 
With plaintlva note, when day was gone; 
There, birda, with rich, deep melody. 
Spoke of k>ro*s immortality. 
To those who, with the soaring wing 
Of ftiith, rise o*er each earthly thhtg. 
And even In fijatberM warblers* Uys 
Can hear creation's hynui of pralas. 
But chasten'd with a monmftal tone, 
A sadden'd note, as thongh the groan 
Of earth's deep trarall slnrober*d not. 
But mingled even witli their lot 
Oh I ibr the Tmirersal song 
Of joy and praise— the countless throng 
Of creatures treed ft^m sin, and all 
The sequent suflSsring of her thralL 
Till then the sounds that breathe of heaven, 
Tlie balmy forest bowers at oven. 
The melody of waters where 
The sephyr's breath scarce stin the air, 
The unclouded sky, the sun's bright beam, 
The stars with their celestial gleam. 
The moon whose mellow loveliness 
Robes earth in purer, holler dress, 
Shall, on our hearts as emblems worn, 
Speak of the briglit miUenial mom.— 
Tliongh all too frail aught here to wear 
Tlie semblance of that vision fair. 
Oh, that our souls deep bathed In Iwcht, 
Made meet for that all -glorious sight, 
With rapture may press on to see 
That burst of immortality 1 Emily B — . 



EUROPEAN LIFE.— No. IIL 
ORIGINAL ELEMENTS— CoanycsD. 

THR RELIGION OT TBI ANCIBIIT OBaMABtf. 

Rbpeeenob has already been made to a connection between 
these (Germans and Christianity. We shall be wholly un- 
able to understand this connection — the connection between 
good soil and good seed — unless we enter somewhat into 
the character of their religion. The savage Druidism, with 
which the earlier chapters of our national history have msie 
us &miliar, must be put out of view. This, wid its human 
sacrifices and horrible inftantations, was undoubtedly a 
natural development of the general Germanic faith ; bat it 
was a development oonfln^ to the Gael or Celt, a ra^ 
oomparatiTely exhausted, without the power and freshness 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman branches, when we first 
encounter them. Everywhere the Celt is conquered. He 
is driven into the Highkuids of Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
France. A stronger German, i. $., a German with a younger 
fldth, takes his place. The fiuth of the Norwegian Viking, 
of the German proper, was essentially Druidism, but Dmid- 
ism in its elements. And at this stage, there was that in 
this religion which wrought together with the geno^l 
healthiness of the Germanic physical constitution to b^et 
a fitness, a receptiveness for Christianity, possessed by no 
other people to the same degree. 

The impression first received in studying this old rcG- 
gion is one of something huge, dim, fiu^stretdiing. like that 
left upon the mind by ^diess depths of forest The Greek 
had a beautiful temple, a beautinil statue, for his worship. 
So that it were beautifbl, his religious craving was attis- 
fied. German worship could not abide so much restraint 
It struggled outwards, upwards, out of all confinement, as 
if it panted for breath. Its temples were the tops of maun> 
tains, the sky for their roo£ There, or amid the sombre 
shadows of woods, where the everlasting twilight and the 
fkr-reoeding avenues of trees gave a character of illimitahle- 
ness to the scene, the German chose to worship. 

The same groping alter the illimitable is apparent in the 
objects of their worship. Gfamts, gigantic gods, fill their 
universe — beings good and evil, who bulk out immeasuraUj 
before the imagination. The observation, often made, that 
these beings are representative of natural phenomena, 
carries us a good way into the character of the old Ger- 
manic foith. Their giants, their giant ddtiea, are all 
realities, real existences, to these simple worshippers. Not 
a giant amongst them all who does not present hims^f to 
their mind in some phenomenon oi the actual world in 
which they live. Fire, fVost, light, darkness, the risible 
workings of all nature, assume the forms of giants, and 
take th«h* place in that old mythology. Thunder is 1%or 
(firom whom our Thursday, T%or^»-day^ is named) ; Sunlight 
is Balder; Fire is Lake ; Frost is Thaytn, Brym (or RUiu^ 
as it is even yet called). The head of all is Odm, a deified 
man who had been bard and warrior. Our Wednesdav, 
Wodm's or Odin'9-daify owes its name to him. The whole 
earth is simply a giant slain and distributed over different 
quarters. The sea is his blood, the land his fiesh, the rocks 
Ms bones, the sky his skull, the clouds bis brains ; and the 
gods themselves dwell in Asgard, the shadow of his vj^ 
brows. 

Very stupid all this, Carlyle exclaims, when one Ioc^es 
only finom without! But not at all so stupid, when ire I 
perceive that we also live amid giant forces, although w« { 
name them differently. (The reader will find a tratida- 
tion of an Icelandic poem, in which the above cosmogonj 
is detailed, in the appendix to Henderson's * Visit to loe- 
land,' published many years ago under the snperintencfanoe 
of one of our Bible societies. He will enjoy the fine suoi- 
mary of the details, in the lecture on Odin in * Hero-Wor- 
ship,' better after reading it) 

The worship which daily contemplated these fbttdss, even 
when BO disguised, was not an unhealthy vrorsfafp. It was 
imperfect, limited, earthy enough, but| so fipr as it went, 
healthy. It brought the mind of the vrorshipper mto dailv 
contact with nature, in this very thing preparing that tnhid 
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for the reoeptioii of a higher life. The Romans noticed, or 
at least fancied, that the Germans offered sacrifice to the 
earth, * the god iess Herihd* it was supposed to be called, 
and that * tbej looked upon themseWes as descended from 
Ifonnut.' From Man ? Or, still more probablj, from the 
man, Odin? ReTolve these hints in your minds. Vast- 
ness — huge vagueness — ^giants toiling in all directions — 
Uerika the object of worship — Manniu the first parent ! 
Are we net carried a step furUier than the theory that that 
old mythology was a mere embodiment of the visible forces 
in nature? * It is easy to say. These giants only express 
the struggles and throes of nature, cultivation contending 
with barrenness, spring succeeding winter. But why,' 
asks the distinguished thinker we are now quoting, Mr 
Maurice (in his ' Religions of the World and the Religion 
of Christ ')» ' why are they giants ? Why do they take this 
personal form t Why, if winter and spring were chiefly in 
their minds, did they not speak of winter and spring?' 
We believe that this thinker has here opened a new deep 
into that old religion. The Germans believed themselves 
to be the descendants of Mannos. They felt that Man is 
the appointed inhabitant and subduer of the earth. They 
reverence Hertha because it is the home of man, the scene 
of his life-toils. Out of Hertha come their com and pasture, 
their bread and water. And spring warring with winter, 
light with darkness, heat with cold, they recognise as so 
many forms of the great battle which man has to wage on 
the boaom of the earth. 

From the first there has been a strong consciousness of 
humanity in the German mind. (0. g. Baron, from Bai/m, the 
war-chi^ retaining in his very name a testimony to his 
being, whatever eUje, a man.) Their religion is an expres- 
sion of this consciousness. Odin the man has risen Into 
Asgard. Man the worshipper is encompassed by giant 
forc^ of which Odin is loixL It is the human instinct 
groping upward towards the primal home of our spirit — 
reaching outward over our dominion. Those mighty forces 
of visible nature, the flash of lightning, the eruption of the 
bonung mountain, the hard grasp of winter, frost binding 
Uie flood in chains, have iheir hour. Another hour is com- 
ing when the descendant of Mannus, the Odin in Humnnity, 
lays his strong hand upon them, and rises above them into 
Asgard, into Valhalla, the dwelling-place of the gods ! 

Abready they are in possession of symbols, rude, vague, 
on8h^)ely, but veritable symbols of that One whom the 
Christian missionaries were soon to proclaim in the very 
presences of their Odin-trees ! 

TBIBI) BLEMEKT, CHRI8TIAKITT. 

Of this third element we proceed to speak with the con- 
viction that a description of its essential character would 
be, to our riders, a very needless occupation of time. We 
feel that we must also shut ourselves out from speaking of 
the manifold conflicts into which Christianity was obliged 
to enter on its first appearance ; the conflict, for example, 
with the Stoic, the man of austere dogmas, who held that 
he was the subject of an iron necessity, which it was wis- 
dom to recognise and submit to: the conflict with the 
Platoi^ the spiritual thinker of these times, who looked 
upon his outer form as only the symbol of an inner and 
more real one, the word or logo* of the Creator, and upon 
Jus whole existence as a stream out of the fulness of the 
divine life, into which, at death, it would be absorbed again : 
the conflict with the Epicurean, the man of refined sensa- 
tions, who held it to be the highest good to enjoy the pre- 
sent as we most wished. All this would be very interest- 
ing, but it belongs to the history of Christianity rather 
than to that of European Life. 

We have to satisfy ourselves with stating the fact, that 
Cbristianity did encounter such men, and men in all pos- 
sible conditions of thought and life. It brought to each 
thinker the true interpretation of his thought, it led thought- 
^ men in all directions towards the one rest. Biographies 
of such men have come down to us from that period. They 
were the victim^ of unrest. Questioning all nature and 
the soul within them, thenr received no answer. • Whence 
ami? Whither do I tend? Wherefore am I here? What 



is that force which binds me on every side, which brought 
me into being, which stirs my soul with perplexed imagin- 
ings, which dismisses me into the grave f Have I any con- 
nection with it but that of a slave ? Am I brother to rocks, 
and trees, and insensate things? And shall I sleep with 
the worm ? Or do these stars shine for me, beckoning my 
spirit upwards to a better sphere?' When men, exercised 
with such perplexities, turned to the religions and schools 
of philosophy around them, they fonnd no relief. There, 
all was hollowness, wordsplitting, idolatry. When they 
turned to the governments, to the condition of society, signs 
of decay, of approaching dissolution, met their eyes. The 
whole world seemed to be fhlliog to pieces, to be grasping 
at dead traditions, to be decrepit, ready to die. The clam- 
miness of the grave was about it, like a Nessus shirt But 
in the midst of this decrepitude, the roads which had been 
laid down for Roman armies, and the places of resort 
in towns, began to be used by the Christian missionaries. 
To distracted hearts were proclaimed the glad tidings of a 
' rest prepared' for such : to worshippers of the Nameless, 
these words — • The God whom ye ignorantly worship de- 
clare we unto yon.' 

Of what is usually styled * the rapid diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in the early ages,' we have this to say, that it was 
not in Europe — the Europe of European Life— it was so 
diffused. Christians spr^Mi with great rapidity ; so did 
Christian preaching : but so did not Christianity. It was 
the eleventh century before all Europe became Christian. 
(Even so late as the fourteenth century, the worship of the 
serpent existed in some nooks of geographical Europe.) 
The work of conversion was slow, difficult, like the growth 
of oaks and beech-trees. 

Only consider. Christianity had the intellects of the 
thoughtful to satisfy. It had the interests of existing go- 
vernments to confront. It had the Jew coming up behind 
its back, from its own hirthplaoe, and saying, * Thou art a 
lie.' And it had the savage hearts of Roman citizens — 
hearts buried in lust, finding their highest excitement in 
the conflicts of human beings with wild beasts — hearts im- 
pure into their deepest centre and brutal, to win over and 
change. We blame such men as Nero for putting hin- 
drances in the way of Christianity. But every Roman was 
a Nero. They hated Christianity. It stood up' against 
their entire life, and proclaimed it to be rottenness in tbe 
face of God. It said to the mistress of the world, that she 
was living in pleasure, but dead while she lived. And the 
worshippers of this mistress, the Roman citizens, replied 
by demanding the Christians for the wild beasts. Even if 
persecution had not arisen, there was that in the condition 
of the public mind, when Christianity first encountered it, 
which made rapid progress an impossibility. One of the 
very commonest challenges thrown out to the Christian 
preacher was an illustration of this condition. It was said 
to them, < Show us your Gods ; you are preaching about a 
Being we cannot see.' And any one who has ever tried to 
demonstrate a hidden fact — the fact of the earth's motion, 
for example, upon its axis — to a mind accustomed to believe 
only what the outward eye can see, will know what a 
mighty work had to be achieved by Christianity, and how 
necessarily slow its progress must have been, before the 
sensualised mind of Rome could look into * the things which 
are not seen.' 

We lately heard a very intelligent missionary, who has 
returned from the East Indies, stating that, on lids arrival 
in this country, he was most of all struck by the existence 
of * credit,' of trust reposed in each other, which he found 
amongst us. * A man gave me a cheque,' he said, * and it 
was instantly cashed at the bank. If I went into a shop 
for anything, it was placed before me on the counter be- 
fore I even showed my purse. In India, among the natives, 
such things do not happen. Each man believes his neigh- 
bour to be dishonest. There is no trustfulness, no credit.' 
And the missionary gave this as one of the reasons why 
Christianity made so little progress in the district where 
he had been labouring. And he was right. There must 
be a good soil as well as good seed ; and the Christian faith 
had to wait seven hundred years for this. 
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W« an kaxm how ChristiMiity turned awaj from the 
few. It Witt he remembered bow little reoeptiTitj there 
WM lir thoee Oroehs who listened to Panl on Mar's Hill 
Awl that apostle must hove been thinking of a similar 
flippancy in the Roman mind, when he wrote, * I am not 
Toshamed tv preaeh the^Oospel to you who are at Rome 
alse/ To nt there is soinetlung rery solemn in this fact 
The Jew, the Qreek, the Roinan~4he minds of highest 
eolture in the world at the time — pntting away the new 
Ihith from them. Deep calleth nnto deep. The Jewish 
mind, with all its reoolleetions Of holy times, was not re- 
ceptive; neither was the Qredan, with all its subtle ap- 
preciation of beanty ; neitfaer was the ftomati, with all its 
sense of binding law and social order. In these minds 
there was not depth t there was not honesty enongh. ^or 
long centuries, Chilsthmity, the word of the new creation, 
had to brood over the wrecks and chaos of past culture 
before it (bund a mind HUed to receive it. Not that it 
waited in idleness. There were indiTldual conversions 
without number; there was leaTcoing of human thought; 
there was the acquirement of outward respect (from hol- 
low Oonstantines and such like)^ above all, there was the 
absorbing into itself whatever was goodin ancient civilisa- 
tion. It abode in Jodea until it h^ identified itself with 
Moses and the Prophets ; it Hngered in beautiful Greece, 
in those churches of Ephesus, and Corinth, and Philippi, 
until the aroma* of Qreek wisdom was inhaled; it hid in 
Roman cbamel-houses until all that was worth in Roman 
insUtutions had passed 'Into its grasp, sttidyicg all the 
thought of that half^astem world, and all its ways of life ; 
and then, with its mighty burden of Hfb, old and new, it 
was led up from the wilderness towards the north, to meet 
those men who had been preparing to r«cdve it, and were 
even now coming down. It found in these Germans a 
fireehness, a cfaild<-like openness — 'honesty of heart,' in 
Ihct It found them in possession of a ftilth which did not 
contradict Chri8tianity,'but only sought from It its trtie in- 
terpretation. It fotlnd In them a nature inured to hard- 
ship, uncorrupt, and the German people * deceived it gladly.' 
Let one illustration sefye for all. 

When Panlhins the Christian missionaiy invited our 
Anglo-Saxon fathers to embrace his Ihith, ant)Id -warrior 
i*oee up in the national assembly, and argued tbts before 
the king: < On some dark nig^t> Iring^ when the storm 
was abroad, and rain and snow we^ fhlUng without, when 
thou and thy captains were seated by the warm fire in the 
lighted hall, thou mayest have s^n a sparrow flying in 
from the darkness and flitting across the hall, and passing 
out into the daitoess again. Even so, king, appears to 
me the life of men upon the earth. We come out of the 
darkness, we shoot across the lighted hall of lifclind then 
go otit into the darlmess again. If this new doctrine can 
tell us aught of this darkness, and of the soul of man which 
passes into it, let it be received withjoy.' 

Thus met these two elements of European life^-^^^ris- 
tianity and the German nature. 

First came the Roman element — mttnicipannstitntions — 
town-liib. This was the laying down of European roads, 
of social ways of lifb. Then came the Barbarian element, 
the strong nature, the freA humanity, which was to use 
these roads. And, last of all, not in time but in e£fect, 
came Christianity, with affinities for all that is worth pre- 
serving, with the power of leavening, of combining, of ele- 
vating. It seized what was Roroan^-^it conveyed the Ger- 
man towards it It gave the German a new raith, a prin- 
ciple of continuance. And European life arose. 

It is one of the disadvantages of taking up a subject like 
our present, that the actual condition of society cannot al- 
ways be kept befi)re the mind. Having to deal with ele- 
ments, we are apt to lose sight of what may be called the 
fleflh and blood of history, the workings of every-day life. 
Before we dose at present, therefore, with the view of cor- 
recting whatever of this evil may have aocompanied this 
treatment of the subiect, we shall endeavour to convey some 
notion of the condition of society in Western Europe from 
the fifth to the tenth centuries-^during the period, that is, 
that Hm elements of European lifb were flowing together. 



1%6 desoription will not hold tmo of J 
There, so many of the old influences wemfllttl nfewocfcis 
to give a disliiiet eharaoter to the condition of aodely in 
that direction. On that side the empire had beaainndid 
by the Goths. These Goths enleeed into aHianoa withitto 
Romans at a very earfy period. And diiii, if i 
sooner than the Germans of the North under tfaa Mw 
of Christianity, they came atoo sooner i 
of Roman manners. In flmt, th^ Imsame vwy asadi JLo- 
manbed, and had xMmsequently oaky a woondiary part to 
play in the shaping dot of Europe. Their strsagtb HBhed 
awav under the eastern effenrimley of iilb whieh iittai isd 
in the empire; and to give them itiU less ir^^^ Ute 
Christianity they had was'Arixn. 

In France, Germany, and Britain, it was diflBsrenf; A 
stranger would have been stmek especially with <he pta- 
sence of a mixed popuktion. He would hsve '■ 
there was no hearty blending of fbrtnitet i 
who lived together; that, on the contrary, 
classes living painfully separate, and cheriahiBg tiM vettt 
passions towards eadi other. In country diBtriota». -ke 
would encounter a class, as the traveller in *Ivawhow' en- 
counters Gurth, the swine-herd, engaged in tha lowtat 
drudgery, the bOm thralls'of the possessors of th«'aoiL 
These thralls are the original natives hf the fandU »nd, 
generally, Celts. If he entered the rude homestead of tlK 
possessor of the soil, the stranger would-be confronted Iff 
a'representatlTe of the higtiest chkss, the deseead a n t jf 
the tribe which last ravaged and oonqoered the iaad. 
Between theae two extremes' (both of Germanic crigia) 
some schoolmaster, a priedt» or travelling merchant, woirid 
turn up to represent the oM Romanic popnlatkn. The 
next thing that our stranger would have noticed would he, 
that this tessalated pavement of human 1>eings lived in the 
continual e3y)ectation and ^erciseiof war. 'Inroads were 
frequent. iMew descents firom more nok>tberiy oountriea, 
things of constant dr^id. Property was held by no 
securer tenure than the sword. By the sword it had been 
bought; by the sword it might be lost. It was the same 
with personal freedom. The sword was king. Physi»l 
forOe presided over Eul^pean ^wociety. Perhaps, tWe 
our stranger is completing- his examination, th« shoote of 
w«r mtKv ring through the land, and homeeteaids -wMeii 
were gamed a hundml years before have to be dc fl M Bfl 
against a new incursion firom the North. 

Thus, in our own land, the Roman subdued IM CeR» 
the Saxon put out the -Roman, the Norman overcame die 
8axon. It was the condition of all Europe for more Ihia 
six hundred years. Roman Europe was to the men of the 
North what America is to us. It was their new world 
and fttture home. From the region of icebergs and per- 
petual snow, the confined populations pressed, band idber 
band, during all these centuries, toward the sdnnie T 
south. Europe was in continual motion. Here, a Roman 
population wasting out; there, a German migration 
arriving to fill its place. Here, the Germans of an earlier 
incursion growing effeminate ; there, a new band present- 
ing thcfo greater strength, as a title of rights to di^os- 
St>& them. No man nor people was at rest No naiSon 
knew its own limits. No nation, properly ao called, 
existed. All was flow and reflow : tides beaten bade by 
the wind. 

Attempts to e8cs|>e'^m this unsettled existence iren 
made fh)m the beginniAg, some of these consciously, BOttB 
unconsciously. Quite consciously wrought Chri^isiiflgr;. 
Its voice was lifted up for order. In many ways its in> 
fluenoe was exerted. Even at the early period at wldfih 
the foregoing picture is taken, Christianity is leavcnSog 
European life, elevating it, delivering it from savagoiett; 
but its effects are hidden, and will continue so for cen- 
turies to come. 

Consciously also wrought Roman clTillsatiotu ,l^rom 
this came the written laws which the forming ttMfoas 
began to adopt From this, although German laws blff^ 
ed with Roman in the same code, for the Germany him- 
ed from the Empire to commit their laws to writing. 

Unconsciously w^(^ugh|^^^e^^^i9n ^em^L V^ 
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Uitiaftitum betwwm the ohkf and his men was a germ of 
vdav And begMi to oilubit fruit m the fbodal system. 

In the eighth oentiurj appeared a man who gathered 
islte himsetf; ia a wooderAil manner, all these elements of 
oidert«»as to race a Qerman, by futh a Christisn, bj his 
oorooatian a Roman emperor— *into whose mind entered 
the vtat eciiception, that the tides of Tiolenoe around him 
might be atresled, and Enrope bound into a mighty whole. 
Thia man waa Oharlemagne. The history of his reign is 
the faistocy of an endesTOur to realise this oonoeption. 
Fnwse^ B p ain, Italy, Germany, e^en air far as Hungary, 
yielded to his sway. At the head of his brare Franks he 
reptMstd disorder on all sides. The neoessity of his reign 
was order. His reign was a protest and appeal against 
^onftasMHL Vieterioas abreafl, at hbme, in bis beaatifiil 
Rbiacftsml, this great^king established sdiools, eneoaraged 
Hteratore, oommitted hiws to irriting. He ioTited the 
kttned of att^eoantries to his cenrt He fostered religion 
aid watdied OTer the' ohNirbhes. He met with the bishops, 
chastiawl indolent pastoTs, rewarded fkitBful ones. His 
capadoos soul took in at one glance the Europe whic^ 
oeghi to be, and the mimitest details of local interest He 
bfqneathed to' Bnropean -Kfe a gfand ideal of European 
ttmty. 

In Mur own England the sftme attempt on a narrower 
scile was made by 'Alfred. While these mto lived the 
stroag hand of authority^ boudd the masses Into some- 
thing 1^ a whole. At Cbeir death, these masses escaped 
from the bond. Higratffiry habits j^f^led once more. 
Bnrope again resounded with thenars df race ftnd tribe. 
Bat mfioenoes were already at work by which new and 
surer tice were to be formed. 



THE THR^EE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PABT It- THE PRESENT. 
CHAP. I.-*'L0r«. 

HoBACK eoDTeyed his captive to one of the carrhfges in 
vaiting> and, without stopping to take leitve of the un- 
happy fiunilv at the Gxmn^,^hnrried dff tOwarda Sonth- 
amjoton, well satisfied, having at last fulfilled his errand. 

We need not dwell 'on ifae sN|oel — siiffioe to say, the 
>°>VflK^i^ was imprisoned^ his property seized and confis- 
cated; thus putting a ktop to the proceedings of a des- 
perado, one of 'the most daring and adventurous of tbat 
{ttfiod, or perhaps in snbs^uent years. He was a person 
of good family, and had received a liberal education. * Love 
of adventure had earhr led him into "serapes, and, at 
length, into crime. His present degradation was a fit 
punishment to a life of reckless defiance tgidnst the laws 
of his country. 

Horace was soon promoted, and the ^'psiee handsomely 
rewarded — two events which the gratified recipients re^ 
eeived with becoming satisfaction. He hcaard nothing of the 
family for a long penod. How his interference and dieir 
rescue from mortification and disgrace were appreciated, he 
renuuned entirely ignorant x>f; nor waa it until from a 
reladve he learnt any particulars of subsequent events. 
It seems that Ckrtmde did not recover this blow to her 
pride, and the eona^quent humiliation, buC'Was then away 
from home, along with Marian ; while the old folks at the 
Grange remained invisible, save to a very small circle of 
frien£ — the house almost avoided by the gay throng who 
had previously been the most frequent risitants. The 
house of mourning has no attractions for that crowd of 
idlers-— the ephemera who brighten and dissipate the pre- 
sent hour, careless of that future to which ttiey are' has- 
tening. 

One evening, on returning to his lodginffs— a pretty 
villain the Wdnifyof Regent*sPark— be found a note from 
^larian as follows : — * Dear Horace, yon will, perhaps, be 
surprised to hear of us ; but Gertrude, I, and mamma are 
staying atMivart*s for the present. Beingthree lone women, 
We.w<Mud most irladtv have a slice of vour time and eom- 



pany, niienever It may so happen tbat Msave and iQcffba- 
tion concur in thb desirable object. My sister ii rather 
better, but still sadly shattered ia eoostituftioB. Ste hae 
now forgiven you. For souMtime we cotdd net pdrstade 
her that you had not adopted thoae enstl measures to g4t 
quit of a disagreeable rival ; but die has seen and beird 
enough since, to convince her to the eontrary, and that 
von delivered us from a fiite the moat df^eadftil. It was, 
indeed, a terrible blow to ns all. She t», however, now 
comparatively resigned to the stroke whi(^ had nigh pros-' 
trated both mind and body. Come to us soon, if you witth 
to do a kind action to Gertrude and yours, Marian.^ 

As may be auppdsed, Horace was not long ere he obeyed 
the summons. He waa diet mast d wh^ he saw the 
ravages this shock had wrought on his onee loved Ger^ 
trude — his idotn<)w a wreck, her nafakl considerably weak- 
ened, her good looks alraoet entirely (4>literated, and her 
spirits subdued under the Mroke. She held out her hand, 
tried to smile, but alas! the power was gone— that buoy- 
ancy of heaH,*^e' Sonabine that smiles are made of. 
Marian received him'oordiatly, and with a gleam of true- 
hearted pleasure that seemed the i«cord of past years — 
the result of long cherished reoolleetions. Oh what ter- 
rible havt>e to poor unresisting man ! These are mo- 
ments which make woman*s influence so difiicult to with- 
stand; we become the slave to a look, a word, or a 
tonile. Sympathy, when fresh from the hearty how aweet 
to man's jaded spivit-^the aliment of hope, and, not sel- 
dom, the gowamer wherewith k>v0 plumes bis wings I 

Marian was lively, sarcastic, e;itertaining ; and though 
Horace did not suppose he could ever again be in love, 
her cottversation interested, while it amused him. She 
eridendy exerted herself for thb purpose ; he felt it, and 
waa* encouraged to aimilar exertions. Snecees put him 
into good humourwhfa himself, and he never felt fo plea- 
santly disposed 9d in her company. This feeling attracted 
him tMrards her, so that he began to be very much at a 
loss, and out of sorts, when absent; and a day r*ire{y 
passed that be did not make hb appearance at the hotel. 
Their stay, too, in town was pr<^nged from day to day, 
and from week to week, G^rttnde finding herself better 
amidst the sights and bustle which London always affords, 
and apparency well disposedto remain. They had frienda 
there whose pleasant intercourse dissipated, while it re- 
lieved the dark shadow on her i^irits. 

One day on entering their apaitments Horace found a 
tall, fine- looking officer of the guards, a dbiant relative, 
who had called, hearing accidentally of their stay in town. 
He was' in the full* flow of- a lively goesip with Marian, 
who introduced him as Lieutenant Walford. Horace 
found him a dashing, off-hand man of the world, not afflict- 
ed with a lAw estimate' either of hb person or powers of 
pleasing. He seemed to^'pay particular attention to 
Marian. Her wit, her vivacity ,'were -quite to hb taste ; 
and Walford became a pretty constant viKiter during 
their atay. Horace felt himself ra^er in the backgreuiid ; 
the bold, f^ gallant bearing of the young officer seemed 
to contrast unfkv6urably wfflf hb own ; nor could he help 
viewing, with something akin to envy, the pleasant manner 
in which Marian received such an agreeable visiter. 

' Horace frequently took himself to task for these feel- 
ings. He would have despised them thoroughly, had he 
tiiought they originated from envy alone, either at the 
better fortune or more brilHant qualifications of another. 
He Gould admire talent wherever he found it, and did not 
hesitate to admit, that, as a bdy's man, he could not 
stand in competition with the lieutenant He began to 
suspect there was another fueling at the bottom of all thia, 
and set to work, seriously, to examine hb own towards 
Marian. Hb heart yearned for sympathy, and for the 
"^irst time he had foutid it. Thb of itaelf went far towards 
accounting for hb present state of mind. But, had sym- 
pathy ripened, or 'was it ripening towards its inevitable 
consequence — love P He could not anawer thb question. 
He felt unc6mfortable when away from her; but thb 
alone waa not a sufficient test He was determined not 
to nmrrv. exccot for love. but. in the nreeent instance, he 
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ooald not re^ol^e fais tboaglits decidedly into any »ueh im- 
pression. Yet, this tali, h&ndsome-iookiiig guardsman 
waa, Devertheleas, a torcDent to him; and be was both vexed 
and uneasy at such a disagreeable state of existence. 
Midway between love and friendship, he neither enjoyed 
nor partook the privileges of either. 

In this perplexing and onsatisSsetory condition he felt 
himself, one evening, on visiting the ladies, and found the 
lieutenant in rather close conversation with Marian. 
Gertrude was doing a little embroidery at the opposite 
side of the room. 

* Oh dear,' said Marian, ' yon are just come in at a 
most lucky opportunity ' — and she put on a mischierous 
smile. * Walford here is determined to be in love with 
somebody, he says, and cannot find any one to try his 
* *prentiee hand ' upon. Now, who, above all stray fish of 
Cupid^s mammals catching, do yon think this witless lien- 
tant says he intends to pounce upon some fine day ?' 

' In truth,' said Horace, and he felt the colour mount- 
ing to his cheek, * that is beyond my power to conjecture, 

unless * He could not stammer out the remainder of 

the sentence. She, however, saved him the trouble. 

* Unless your very agreeable, humble servant — ^myself 
verily — and in my own proper, unappropriated person ! * 

' You I' 

'*Tis even so, Master Impertinence. And is it so 
passing strange as to lift those Urge eyebrows, while you 
make big eyes at meP Such a tone of surprise, too, 
would lead any one to suppose an event like this little 
less than a prodigy.* 

' I beg your very lowest pardon ; but I certainly did 
not mean to infer any such thing ; it was merely surprise 
at such an odd mode of breaking the matter, iu both par- 
ties.' 

' Very adroitly turned, I must say, though I do not be- 
lieve a word of that same excuse. Now ha* done making 
those horrible fiftoes, and keep quiet' 

The truth was, he bad felt a pang strike to his heart at 
this possibly looked for intelligence: which pang, be 
thought, could not be mistaken. He now more than sus- 
pected, and felt a long way on the approach towards as- 
snranoe, that he was in love. He onlv wished he had 
made the discovery before this inopportune rival came 
' betwixt the wind * and his affection. He forgot, in all 

Srobability, that that very circumstance was tne cause, 
larian he saw he looked rather odd and ill at ease, and 
forbore to torment him further. 

Walford looked both vexed and surprised at this un- 
expected betrayal of his half- jest, half-earnest avowal, and 
soon afterwards took his leave. 

Horace felt fearfully embarrassed when he was gone. 
He could not recover his wonted composure, evidently 
immersed in some more important subject than the topics 
bandied to and fro, apparently without object and with- 
out aim. He could not rally, and on taking leave, for 
the first time, felt glad to be alone. He had a most un- 
quiet walk horoewanis, and arrived at his own door ere he 
was aware. During the greater part of the night he 
could not sleep — resolving, re-resolving — reason, feeling, 
in active and almost unceasing combat. He felt Marian 
was not the person he would at one time have chosen, 
and feared he ought not now. Her love of admiration, her 
want of that thorough sense of truth — religion, making its 
high and holy principles the guide, the rule of her con- 
duct, was but too evident. Love of notoriety, tliough not 
folly developed, yet wanting circumstance only — the atmo- 
sphere of popniac applause — to bring forth its painful and 
too general results. All these he had long observed ; but, 
not conceiving his heart could ever be enthralled by a 
being like Marian, he took no precautions against such an 
issue. He had, however, fluttered too long round the 
flame, and was now doomed to tlie inevitable consequence. 
Her talents, her vivacity, her kindness, sympathy, and 
evident preference for his society, had all contributed to 
this result. He puzzled his memory in order to guess 
what her feelings could be with regard to himself, but 
was unable to come to any definite conclusion. Her am- 



bition to be admired, with talents always exerted to 
secure it, might piompt her to a dit^phiy, where no waiitier 
feeling existed. And yet there were looks, tones of ^vole^ 
words which memory now dwelt upon, that wouh) sectt to 
warrant an opposite conclusion. How sensible are w« 1p 
a glance, even the inflection of a word from those wetove^ 
th«>ugh scarcely observed, yet, like the electric shod:,^^ 
where its presence and its course cun ueither be (Smdrnavi 
nor understood. He dwelt on these ideas, until tbe ttBt^ 
severe, prudential considerations he had ^retXiAXtSj hk- 
dulged began to grow less urgent. Reason \a a feeble 
antagonist where passion bears the sway ; and ho«' etAO$ 
the endeavour whereby reason herself is won over t0 cAir 
desire, and even to take its part in the 8tk|l weakitiTfig 
struggle I 

She was a eood match in roost respects, and, n'o dbcdil, 
when married, would bestow on her husband those eitcr- 
gies and desires now finding vent in another direetioa. 
How would the duties, the pleasures, the sympaduea i^ 
married life extinguish, or rather turn into a more ussifst ^ 
channel, all those impulses which now threatened to be^ ! 
come the bane of their possessor — the gnawing mftve 
that, unless fed continually with the applause, tSe adbn- 
ration of a fickle public, would turn and devour its vietliB I 
Perhaps it was his duty_ and, if he found she loved Him, 
it would be his mission^ to bend these to higher purpows 
connected with her station as a moral and responsible 
being. His heart bounded at the thought; — this boroiG 
idea, which being the one most congenial to his wi^ie% 
no wonder it bore down all the feebler opposition whiri 
reason or prudence could inspire. There were no longer 
two armies in the field, but the repose, stillness^ and ex- 
haustion after the battle. 

His heart fluttered audibly, at least to himself; as, the 
same evening, be paid his accustomed visit. Ev ery thing 
looked different ; even that well-known, well-lighted cham- 
ber, and a' I the accustomed litter of a lady*a workroom. 
His bosom was full of high hopes, resolves, and fears — 
his whole nature concentrated in one grand idea — lore I 
the end, the substance, tbe disposition of alL He locked 
on Marian with another eye. She seemed ab olntelj Iiaodi- 
some, now that he beheld her in the glowing ligtii hi a 
lover's glance. 

He accosted her respectfully—tenderly. There wm s 
change in his manner, and she saw it. A sudden ' h^qcb- 
lation ' as she raised her dark eye — and immediately it .was 
withdrawn. Horace watched every k)ok, caugfait every 
word, interpreting each with all tbe intensity, the 



tude of a lover's feelings, in whom all thin^ spiritaal «r 
earthly seem to unite, to take the hue of his imajpnafion 
or his desire. These impressions gave a diiferent tone to 
the usual run of their conversation. The quick, tbe ready 
repartee — the gentle, playful sarcasm — the glee, the hila- 
rity, seemed at once to have given place to a deq^ and al- 
most passionate expression on every subject they dwelt oa 
— a tenderness not confined to him alone, but ap{wreatlj 
both appreciated and participated in by both the aslcia. 

* I have been more than usually serious to-dagr,* said 
Horace, as the conversation turned on those oceult infla- 
ences, health and weather, on the spirits ; ' and yet withal, 
so sweet the sorrow, I would not have exchanged itaaadr 
ness for all that mirth oouUl bestow — ' tl)e \vy of spnow,^ 
as the poet expresses it. I do think I shiUl turn fNSt 
myself, some of these gloomy- looking days.* 

< Oh,* said Marian, eagerly; * and the aubjaet ?' 

* Why, what subject so inspiring aa--a» lows 1* Bat 
here, very nuoh against his wishes a«d andeavQvra. he 
felt excessively ooafased, though tryiag irith all bin ahilii^y 
to appear jocular. 

' Love !' said Marian, suddenly looking up, and in a 
manner which did not tend to mitigate his ambai i MOnw iit. 
' And where, may I be so bold to ask, aiay that sttdipaik 
be blown from ?* 

This was a most perplexiag qusstioB at the- finiat 
juncture. Glertrude was in tlM room, nr he tfaoii(^ lie 
should there and then have coaCesaed HJsleag |a»-rii 
previous attachment to the bitter, thcHigh now oonkplslt^ 
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ftub'iued^ niade him shrink from any expression of that 
nature to at. other, at least in her presence, though, in all 
Bkelihoody she was at too great a distance to hare heard, 
and,, so doubt> too much engrossed witli her own thoughts. 
The opportunity, therefore, passed. He started back m>m 
the arowal, merely saying, ' Oh ! I cry you mercy ; we 
(ifvefsbe mighty shy with our eonf)n8iona. Eren the name 
brings up such a tremor, we dare not breathe it to the 
wiu£k lest they babble it again.* 

' 'Pon my word, Horace, but yr)U are become mighty 
poetical aU of a sudden ; your prose even is ' run mad.' 
From that tall perch of yours at the custom-house, no 
doubt has been dispatched many an unfinished scrawl, 
commencing with ' Queen of the night,* * Pale beam, a 
lover,' &C. Why, your very orders must smack of ten- 
derness, and be redolent of ^ sweetest poesy.' ' 

Marian tried her best to be facetious, but words sadly 
belied her looks, and a silence ensued, more strange than 
pleasant to all parties. 

Gertrude was the first to interrupt it by saying — * What 
a sudden pause ! What quarrel is now a«brewing between 
you?' 

* Oh Horace, here, has been very rude, talking about 
love (the noisome, mischievous creature) . I don*t mean 
you, Horace, but that urchin boy : —talking of love to a 
decent, well-ordered spinster like myself. I'm sure I 
donH know what he means by such idle humours.' She 
pretended to pout and look grave, but the effort ill became 
her, and only tended to re-assure Horace — to give him 
hopes that she was in no wise averse, at any rat«^ to con- 
verse on the subject. He determined not to Idt another 
opportunity pass by. 

' And so. Miss Marian,* said he, * you have taken voiir 
pleasant looks into winter quarters ? We*ve long been 
friends, and I thought no harm to intrust you with a little 
secret ; 'tis so delightful to talk about one*S own thooghts, 
sometimes.* 

' But you have not given me the slightest notion yet, 
as to where those same pleasant thoughts at« t^iding.' 

Another silence; and Horace, with half-averted eye 
and burning cheek, said m a low voice — * Would you 
recdfy Hke to know, Marian ?* 

There was an unmistakeable eamestneas in the quea- 
tidn, whiefa, if Marian understood, was no hindrance to 
her answer. 'Know? To be sure I would. What 
woman does not like to be let into a love secret ?* 

His heart began to fail. There was something in her 
tone, whether affected or no, he could not quite under- 
stand. The opportunitv was, however, too good to be 
lost, and he replied — * What woald you say if I were to 
confess His here my affections are holden ?* 

A brief glance told where, and she replied — * You have 
the gift of saying nonsense. How dare you repeat such 
things.' 

Bat he saw the disclosure was not displeasing ; and he 
took her hand one moment, while saying, so as not to be 
heard by Gertrude— ' ''Tis even so, and to none else, 
dearest Marian ; but—another time, perhaps.' 

* Bay no more at present.* 

* What it all that whispering about?' said Gertrude, 
rftimng her eyes from her work. 

*0h, noUiing; only some-~«ome more impertinence 
fk^vm our eos. Go and talk to her a little. I will be back 
presentlv.' 

The fliif>hed eheek and glowing eye of Marian told the 
exeitement she could not just then subdua As she hur- 
rie'l out of the room, one glance at Horace, ere she disap- 
peared, shewed that his suit was accepted. 

CIAP. n.— »oaKTT. 

What a change had the last few days seen, in the feel- 
iHgt and prospecta of Horace Orford. He seemed to 
move in a new orbit. New perceptions — almost new 
Ctctottie»*-^'>fte a tone and colour to all he saw : hitherto, 
appapMitly, he had been a stranger to them. The wand 
of ih^ oMliaDter tvai upon him, and under its spell he 
Uv«d,,mo^d — felt as though It were the opening dawn of a 



new state of betug. It would be tedious to dwell on thia 
phase of a lover's history. The most pleasant — the hap- 
piest hours of existence afford little interest for detail, 
little scope for that which constitutes narrative. Passion 
thwarted, hopes extinct, soul- harrowing endurance, the 
tempest, the simoom of life, are subjects which create in- 
terest, and find a response in the boeom of the reader. 

The Mortons had introductions to several families, 
highly connected in the literary and fifcehionable world. 
Hitherto they had not availecl themselves of any, not 
knowing but their stay might be short. Gertrude, how- 
ever, still seemed to enjoy London, and appeared so much 
better for the change, that they determined to remain 
a few weeks longer. Horace, no doubt, urged this course i 
and Marian, nothing loth, had taken the ubual bteps to 
enlarge their acquaintance. Gertrude*8 medical attendant, 
likewise, thought a little more society would be beneficial, 
provided the change was not found too exciting. Through 
a cousin of Mrs Morton*s, Lady Mansfield, they soon got 
initiated into fashionable life. Grertrude had not quite 
lost all traces of former beauty ; and, with a little * marking 
ep,' really, at times, looked not much amiss ; but she had 
lost all that freshness and brilliancy, both of features and 
expression, once so captivating. Neither were her spirits 
equal to the wear and tear requisite for a thorough-going 
London season. 

Marian entered into all with a relish and a zest, which 
novelty, in a mind like hers, could not fail to excite. 
Though with no pretensions to beauty, yet there seemed 
a charm, a fascination, about her, that never failed to at* 
tract ; and Marian Morton was soon the idol, the delight, 
of every circle she moved in. Horace at first looked on 
with pride and admiration. He watched the throng 
gathered about her, and felt that her wit and talents de- 
served the homage they excited. Often would he sit 
apart, gaxing on the ever- widening circle, charmed, dazzled, 
by the never-failing brilliancy of her conversation. At 
times, however, he began to feel this loneliness oppres- 
sive ; while others were enjoying her societv, he felt as 
though too often doomed to separation. While she was 
evidently delighted, exhikrated bv her position, he moved 
through those gay saloons, lonely and deserted, in the 
midst of crowdsl He thought her attention might have 
been a little more devoted to his own happiness, and a 
little less to those who only cared for her as an object of 
amusement. When he saw her alone, she was jaded and 
nervous from collapse. Complaints and exhaustion only 
for him, while she reserved her energies and her smiles 
for the flippant, witless things that buzzed about her. 
Appetite increased by what it fed on, so that ere long she 
seemed to live only in the glare and glitter of factitious 
excitement — the slave, the prey of morbid sentiment and 
false feelings — her brain reeling, her whole soul absorbed 
in the follies she despised. 

It was found out, that, as a poet, she had no mean 
talents ; and, in this enticing luxury of imagination, she 
often revelled when alone — a powerful auxiliary to the in- 
toxicating draughts administered in public Her dramatic 
genius, too, was discovered by these flatterers $ and, of 
course, she must take a part hi private theatricals. All 
her enjoyment now depended on popular notice, and 
popular applause. To this dangerous state of feeling, she 
by degrees surrendered herself, soul and body; and 
Horace^s heart ached, as day by day he watched and la^ 
mented the change. 

One night a brilliant soir^, at Lady Mansfield^ was 
attended by most of the literary talent in and about town. 
Marian was more than usually enterfiuning; wherever 
she moved, a happy, thoughtless circle gathered about 
her. Giddv with admiration, she stood ou a tottering 
pinnacle, whence the least adverse breath might precipi- 
tate her. Horace was more alarmed than ever. He felt 
he had borne this too long without remonstrance, and 
determined to warn her of the inevitable danger attending 
her conduct. His high principles, chastened by an un- 
flinching rectitude; bis due appreciation of woman *8 
sphere, and the danger of any departure from it; her 
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peiti, whenever «he ntshes oat of that wherein her trae 
hapfniieed and daty ooneiet, rendered it imperative, nay 
criniinat, not to ioterfere ere it might be too late. 

He approached, instead of keeping aloof as heretofore. 
Mr Blaoklock Grimm, a much belauded poet, was just then 
addrening her. This personage, having pushed his way 
into a certain coterie, on the broad principle of interchange 
of commodities, was sure of notice and favour from re> 
views belonging to the same loquacious set — the writers, 
in their turn, being sure of the same worthless praise. He 
exhibited an immense head of shaggy black hair, a huge 
misshapen set of features, dirty and slovenly in his habits 
and deportment, and-was altogether as ungainly an object 
as one could happen to meet with on a long summer^s day. 
He drank gin and water, like Lord Byron; chewed 
opium — he lubd heard Coleridge did this ; and to such in- 
spirations the world was indebt^ for the maudlin abeur- 
dities which seemed to tickle the long ears of his admirers. 
He boasted that he nev^r w^nt to church. He worshipped 
the God of nature, forsooth I and disdained forms and 
worthless eeremgnies, unworthy his high and practical 
vocation. How this Adonis hud contrived to wriggle 
himself into ' socfetyj was one of those inscrutable mys- 
teries impene^bljp.to the uninitiated. 

As Horace approached, this worthy, apparently in 
reply, was saying — ' You cannot rid yourself yet. Miss 
Morton, of these old world notions. Those who, we 
trust, must regenerate society, ought to soar abovo sueh 
prejudices, which, as long as they be indulged,,do mightily 
intromit, while hindering that high destiny we look- for- 
ward to,' 

' Oh,' said Marian, laughing, * I azn afraid that world 
will be too sublime, too ideal for such matter-of-fact per- 
sons as myself. You know I like a little fun and dis&ipa^ 
tion, dearly. We cannot all at once evaporate into the 
atmosphere of your ideal world^become ethereal, and 
live upon ambrosia.' 

* You mistake us. on this subject. The regenerate 
world will yet be a 'bodily, breathing, thinking thing,' 
as I say in my. nev„poem entitled, < A Medley on Me- 
chanics' Institutes ; ' and this same existence only, freed 
from trammels, shackles, tuoa^i, which' prevent its subli- 
mation, absorption into th^ spirtoal essence, from which 
all things were originally produced,! and into which we 
most elevate ourselves, if we are ever to be freed from 
the debasing superstitions, usages, habits, and forms of 
society, in which education and priestcraft have enworen 
us.' 

Horace, thoroughly disgusted with this empty jargon, 
ventured a reply—* I hope,. sir, it will be long ere English 
men, and English females especially, are delivered from 
such forms,. and given over to the tuition of such mis- 
called regenerators of society.' 

Had a mine been spruniry the faces of Grimm, and his 
fellow nuisances, had hardly exhibited more unequivocal, 
symptoms of surprise. Horace had hitherto taken little or 
no part in such arguments ; so that, having kept in the 
background, nor. ever shown symptoms either of inclina- 
tion or ability to enter into discussion, they, the illuminati 
of the *Claw-me claw- thee school' (as a plain spoken 
looker-on used to call the male and female coteries esta- 
blished upon this principle), had never either suspected or 
considered it at all likely that he could show any dissent 
from, or dare to confront their opinions. 

'Oh, my good friend,' said Grimm, with a spiteful 
sneer, ' may I inquire, if such inquisition be not too bold, 
in what part of Ihese dominions you were raised ? as 
our friends on the t'other side the Atlantic say ; inasmuch 
as your apprehensions betray great ignorance of what is 
now dawning on the horizon of intellectual transcenden- 
tality.' 

This choice specimen of wit was intended to act as an 
extinguisher, ana, in consequence, received with a lively 
burst of applause by those who resented any interference 
with, or opposition to, their *grim' idol. 

Horace, not at all cowed by this impertinence, mastered 
bis contempt, so far as to say, without betraying symptoms 



either of scorn or acerbity — *I believe, sir, the pBi* <*' 
my raising is a matter of perfect indifference — tlie oom- 1 
niodity, such as it is, stands before you.' ' 

So much used to browbeat and silence not a few %»ith(Mit, | 
and many who dared to intrude within the drcte iotvliid' 
they moved, the party, for a moment, was atmek duz&b 
at his audacity. Marian saw the defeat, and joined iasoe 
with him — ' You see,' she said, with a smile, * i Imve one 
true knight who comes to my rescne. It is DOt often, 
though, such favour has befallen me.' i 

*And whose fault is that, Marian f* replied Hozaoe^^ 
gravely. 

'Mine, of course^' said she, in a somewliat pettiah 
tone; ' women are a! ways in. the wrong, — when man isj 
the painter.' ^ 

* A pretty knight- errant, truly,' said one of Grimm^t 
purveyors — ^a new-fledged reviewer in a periodical just^ 
emerging from chaos. Grimm was writing a review of 
his own volume, intended for that able and impartial 
journ^. , 

* How I do hate to hear such childish nonsense about 
knight-errantry and the, like I' he continued. ' Sucb alia- 1 
sions shouJd.be banished all well- constituted society ; they 
belong to the age of genii and giants — things that ooght 
long ago to have beei? consigned to obHvion. I would 
drive away all such, especially fairy tales, from the nur- 
sery. As long as oqc very first feelings are nurtured in 
the pernicious atmosphere of fiction, so long will truth, 
and that glorioiui consummation we look forward to, be 
thwarted, obscured by our earliest impressions.' j 

These almost oracular sayings were delivered bj a ca- | 
daverous being in iron spectacles, whose word was law in 
his own Rpheje, though of little value beyond it. Polirical 
economy was his favourite study ; and to this bed of Pro- 
crustes, all things, ends, aims, and dispositions^ in his 
opinion, ought to be limited; 

* How. I do, like to set yon poets and philosophers by 
the ears,' said Marian ; ' imagination and reality — philo- 
sophy and ideality. Like fire and water, how they hiss 
and sputter when they meet ! But have done with these 
vain babblings, and to business, good sirs. Vamp's play 
has been read, and approved by the Committee of Taste. 
Theje is a piquant character entrusted to my poor abili- 
ties ; and, in a few weeks, we shall, I hope, all of us be 
ready. 'The performance is to begin at the Dow^ager 
Lady Burley's; Sir Sampson takes the first in genteel 
comedy ; but we are wanting sadly for a heroine. She is 
rather insipid, to be sure ; and if we cannot get a real 
live one, we must appoint some smooth-faced, scant-browed 
youth, to dawdle through the part.* 

* Blacklock Grimm to a nicety,* said a mischievoos wag 
from the extreme vei^. This raised a roar, at the poet> 
expense, that it was impossible to suppress. He began 
to look dangerous, and ' mwty,' as the pnsilists were wont 
to say, at his next neighbours. Marian burst forth out- 
right at the sarcasm ; and soon the whole assembly wis 
in a humour to laugh at the idlest word, and the most 
frivolous jest that floated by. 

' And such,' thought Horace, ' is the stuff on whioh in- 
telligent, responsible beings employ themselves — immortal, 
accountable, whose time and opportunity are but so mauy 
talents entrusted to their care for use and improvement. 
Alas ! how far removed from what they profess to beKeve 
and obey !' 

He looked at Marian. Was this one to whom bs eoidd 
entrust his happiness ? He had once given advice, which 
now came back in a voice of thunder to his own ear — * Be 
not unequally yoked.' How could he be bapj^y witb one 
whose whole aim, object, motive, was love of notori^y ? 
What chance of domestic bUss with a being like ber f Hie 
heart sickened at the prospect He felt be had ttmde a 
false choice — ^he bad done wrong. He Ind not tottthStted. 
his way to that guidance without which he was Mre to go 
astray ; he had wilfully followed after the idol of his heart, 
and against his better judgment. Conscience spoke kmd, 
and he quailed at her voice ; he was, however, iiledgadi 
he yet loved her sincerely, devotedly, nor ocuud be gQ 
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Ifkck from his tow ; but there was, he felt, ft heavy re- 
kpQosibilkj upon him ; he woald not deUy speaking to 
|ier, expoetohuing on the folly, impropriety of her present 
flOQCM, and beseeching her, as she valued his welfkre and 
her own, to come out from amongst them. 



THE DEVELOPMENT HYPOTHESIS, AND 
ITS OONSEQUENGES.* 

EvcBT individual, whatever its speoies or order, begins 
tad htereases until it attains to its state of fullest develop* 
ment) under certain fixed laws, and in eon$iqumo4 of their 
openrdon. The micraseopio monad developes into a ftetus, 
tbe Ibetus into a child, the child into a man ; and, however 
marvellous the process, in none of its stages is there the 
slightest mixture of miracle; — firom beginning to end,^ all 
is progressive development, according to a determinate 
order of things. Has Naturs, during the vast geologic 
{periods, been pregnant, in like manner, with the human 
'nee? and is tbe species, like the individual, an effect of 
' progressive development, induced and regulated by law t 
The assertors of tbe revived hypothesis of Maillet and 
Lsmarek reply in the affirmative. Nor, be it remarked, 
is there positive atheism involved in the belief. God might 
as certainly have originaUd the species by a law of de- 
velopment, as he maintcutit it by a law of development; — 
the existence of a First Great Oause is as perfectly com- 
patible with the one scheme as with tbe other : and it may 
be necessary thus broadly to state the fkct, not only in 
jostioe to the Lamarckians, but also fiurly to warn their 
DoD-geological opponents, that in this contest the old anti- 
atheistic arguments, whether founded on the evidence of 
design or on the preliminary doctrine of final causes, 
cannot be brought to bear. 

There are, however, beliefi^ in no degree less important 
to the moralist or the ChristiaD than even that in the being 
of a God, which seem wholly incompatible with the de- 
velopment hypothesis. I^ during a period so vast as to 
be scarce expressible by figures, the creatures now. human 
have been rising, by aUnost infinitesimals, from compound 
microscopic cells, — minute vital globules within globules, 
begot by electricity on dead gelatinous matter, — until they 
have at length become the men and women whom we see 
aroand us, we must hold either the monstrous belief^ that 
all the vitalities, whether those of monads or of mites, of 
fishes or of repUles, of birds or of beasts, are individually 
and inherently immortal and undying, or that human' 
eoiils are not so. Tbe difference between the dying and 
the undying, — between the spirit of the brute that goeth 
downwtfd, and the spirit of the man that goeth upwacd, — 
ia sot a difference infinitesimally, or evoiatomically smol/t 
It possesses all the breadth of the eternity to come, and is 
an mfiniuly gr&at difference. It cannot, if I may so ex- 
press myseii^ be shaded off by infinitesimals or atoms ; for 
it is a difference which— as there can be no class of beings 
intermediate in their nature between the dving and the un- 
dying—admits not of gradation at alL What mind, regu- 
lated by tbe ordinary principles of human belief can 
possibly hold that every one of the thousand vital points 
which swim in a drop of stagnant water are inherently 
fitted to maintain their individuality throughout eternity t 
Or how can it be rationally held that a mere progressive 
step, in itself no gpreater or more important than that 
effected by the add-on of a single brick to a house in the 
boiMing state, or of a single atom to a body in the grow- 
ing state^ could ever have produced immortality t And 
yet« if the spirit ot a monad or of a mollusc be not im- 
mortal, then must there either have been a point in the 
hisiof^ of the speciee at which a dying brute— difiiering 
from ila offspring merely by an inferioritj of development, 
represented by a few atoms, mishap by a single atom — 
prodncsd .an undying man ; or man in his present state 
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must be a mere animal, possessed of no immortal sduJ, «nd 
as irresponsible for his actions to tbe God before whose 
bar he is, in consequence, never to appear, as his presumed 
relatives and progenitors, tbe beasts that perish. Nor will 
it do to attempt escaping firom the difficulty, by alleging 
that Qod at some certain link in the chain might have con- 
verted a mortal creature into an immortal existence, by 
breathing into it a * living soul ; ' seeing that a rean nci ation 
of any such direct interference on the part of Deity in the 
work of creation forms the prominent and characteristic 
feature of the scheme, — nay, that it constitutes the verj 
nucleus round which the scheme has originated. And thus, 
though the development theory be not atheistic, it is at 
least practically tantamount to atheism. For, if a man be 
a dying creature, restricted in his existence to the present 
scene St things, what does it really matter to him, for any 
one moral purpose, whether there be a Gkxl or not If in 
reality on the same religious level with the dog, woU; and 
fox, that are by nature aiheiits, — a nature most properly 
coupled with irresponsibility, — to what one practical pur- 
pose shovUd he know or believe in a Qod whom he, as o&T' 
tainlv as they, is never to meet as his Judge? or why 
should he square his conduct by the requirements of the 
moral code, farther than a low and convenient expediency 
may chance to demand ? * 

Nor does the purely Christian objection to the develop- 
ment hypothesis seem less, but even more insuperable than 
that derived firom the province of natural theology. The 
belief which is perhaps of all others most fundamentally 
essential to the revealed scheme of salvation, is the belief 
that * God created m|in upright,' and that man, instead of 
proceeding onward and upward firom this high and fkit 
begmning; to a yet higher and fkirer standing in the scale 
of creation, sank, and became morally lost and degraded. 
And hence the necessity for that second dispensation of 
recovery aud restoration which forms the entire burden of 
God's revealed mei^sage to man. I^ according to the de- 
velopment theory, the progress of the * first Adam ' was an 
upward pr o g r ess ; the existence of the * second Adam'— 
that * happier malt,' according to Milton, whose special work 
it is to 'restore' and 'regain the blissful seat 'of the lapsed 
race — is simply a meaniagless anomaly. Christianity, if 
the development theory be true, is exactly what some of 
the more extreme Moder^ divines of the last age used to 
make it — an idle and unsightly excrescence on a code of 
morals that wpuld.be perfect were it away. 

I may be in error in taking this serious view of the 
matter ; and, if so, would f^l gratefiil to the man who 
could point out to me that special link in the chain of in- 
ference at which, with respect to the bearing of the theory 
on the two theologies, — natural and revealed, — the mistake 
has taken pUice. But if I be in error at all, it is an error 
into which I find not a few of the first men of the age, ro* 
presented as a class by our Professor Sedgwicks and Sir 
Darid Brewsters, have ^so fellen ; and until it be shown 
to bs an error, and that the development theory is in no 



* The Contioental aaaertora of the derelopmeiit hTpotbesIa are 
greatly more frank than thoae of oar own country regardinff the *lUSa 
after death,' aad what roan haa to expect fh>m it The indlridoal, thoy 
tdl 03. periahea for ever; bat, then, oat of his remains there spring 
np other ritaUtiea. The immortality of tlie sool is, it would seem, an 
idle figment, tor there really exist no such things aa stmla; but ia 
there no oomfbrt in being taogbt, instead, that we are to reaolve Inte 
monada and maggota ? Job solaced himself with tbe aasaraooe that, 
even after worroa had destroyed hb body, he was in the flesh to see 
Ood. Had Professor Ok^n been one of his comforters, he woeld have 
sought to restrict his hopes to the prospect of living in the weciM. 
* If tbe organic fkindamental substance comaiM of infiisorla,' says tlia 
Professor, *so must the whole organic world originatt from Infusoria. 
Plants and animala can only be metamorphoses of inflisoiia. This 
being granted, so almiat roast all organisationa esiisM of lofbaovia, 
and, during their destruction, dissolve into the saroe. Every planti 
every animal, ia converted by maceration Into a m aeons roaaa; tbla 
patnflea, and the moisture ts stocked with Infasorla. Putreflsctton is 
nothing else than a divialon of organisms into infte&oria,— a redaetSoB 
of the higher to the primary life. . . . Death is no annlkllatioB, 
but only a change. One Individual emergea out of another. Death ia 
only a transition to another Ufa,— not Into death. This transitioii 
from one life to another takes place through the primary oondition 
of the organk^ or the mQ»iA:^rhff$iO'}>kao»ph9, w IBT-lSfli 
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degree incompatible with a belief in the immortality of the 
soul, in the responsibilitj of man to Qod as the final Judge, 
or in the Christian scheme of salvationi it is erery honest 
man's duty to protest against any ex parte statement of 
the question, that would insidiously represent it as ethe- 
tically an indifrerent one, or as unimportant in its theolo- 
gio bearing, save to Mittle religious sects and scientific 
coteries.* In an address on the fossil flora, made in Sep- 
tember, 1849, by a gentleman of Eklinburgh, to the St 
Andrew's Horticultural Society, there occurs the following 
passage on this subject : ' life is governed by external con- 
ditions, and new conditions imply new races; but then, as to 
their creation, that is the * mystery of mysteries.* Are they 
created by an immediate fiat and direct act of the Almighty ? 
or has He originally impressed life with an elasticity and 
adaptability, so that it shall take upon itself new forms and 
characters, according to the conditions to which it shall 
be subjected ? Each opinion has had, and still has, its 
advocates and opponents ; but the truth is, that science^ 
so far as it knows, or rather so &r as it has had the 
honesty and courage to avow, has yet been unable to pro- 
nounce a satisfactory decision. Either way, it matters 
littU, physically or morally ; either mode implies the same 
onmipotence, and wisdom, and foresight, and protection ; 
and it is only your little religious sects and scientific 
coteries which make a pother about the matter, — sects and 
coteries of which it may be Justly said, that they would 
almost exclude God from the management of his own 
world, if not managed and directed in the way that they 
would have it* Now, this is surely a most nofiEiir repre- 
sentation of the consequences, ethical and religious, in- 
volved in the development hypothesis. It is not its com- 
patibility with belief in the existence of a First Great 
Cause that has to be established, in order to prove it 
harmless ; but its compatibility with certain other all-im- 
portant beliefs, without which simple Theism is of no moral 
value whatever, — a belief in the immortality and respon- 
sibility of man, and in the scheme of salvation by a Media- 
tor and Redeemer. Dissociated from these beliefs, a belief 
in the existence of a God is of as little ethical value as a 
belief in the existence of the great sea-serpent. 

Let us see whether we cannot determine what the testi- 
mony of geology on this question of creation by develop- 
ment really is. It is always perilous to under-estimate 
the strength of an enemy ^ and the danger from the de- 
velopment hypothesis to an ingenious order of minds, 
smitten with the novel fascinations of physical science, has 
been underestimated very considerably indeed. Save by 
a few studious men, who to the cultivation of geologv 
and the cognate branches add some acquaintance witn 
metaphysical science, the general correspondence of the 
line of assault taken up by this new school of infidelity, 
with that occupied by the old, and the consequent ability 
of the assailants to bring, not only the recently forged, 
but also the previously-employed artillery into ftill play 
along its front, has not onlv not been marked, but even not 
so much as suspected. And yet, in order to show that 
there actoally is such a correspondence, it can be but 
necessary to state, that the great antagonist points in the 
array of the opposite lines are simply the ktw of develop- 
ment verws tbe miraeU of creation. The evangelistic 
churches cannot, in consistency with their character, or 
with a due regard to the interests of tlieir people, slight or 
overlook a form of error at once exceedingly plausible 
and oonsiimmaiely dangerous, and which is telling so 
widely on society, that one can scarce travel by railway or 
in a steam-boat, or encounter a group of intelligent me- 
chanics, without finding decided trace of its ravages. 

But ere the churches can be prepared competently to 
deal with it, or vnth the other otjections of a similar class 
which iJbe infidelity of an age so largely eng^ed as the 
present in physical pursuits will be from time to time 
originating, they must greatly extend their educational 
walks into the field of physical science. The mighty change 
which has taken place during the present century in the 
direction in which the minds of the first order are ope- 
rating, though indicated on the /kce of the country in eha. 



racters which cannot be mistaken, seems to have too moch 
escaped the notice of our theologians. Speculative theo- 
logy and the metaphysics are cognate branches of the same 
science; and when, as in the last and the preceding ages, 
the higher philosophy of the world was metaphysical, tU 
churches took ready cognisance of the fiict, and, ia doi 
accordance with the requirements of the time, the battle 
of the evidences was fought on metaphysical grosod. 
But, judging from the preparations made in tfa^r collegcf 
and halls, they do not now seem sufficiently awai«r- 
Aongh the low thunder of every railway, and the snort 
of every steam-engine, and the whistle ii the wind amid 
the wii^ of every electric telegraph, serve to publish tht 
&ct, — that it is in the departments of physics, not of se- 
taphysios, that the greater minds of the age an engagei 
--that the Lookee, Hiunee, Kants, Berkeleya, DupU 
Stewarts, and Thomas Browns, belong to the paat«— and 
that the philosophers of the present time, tall enough to bs 
seen all the world over, are the Hnmboldta, the Aragoa, 
the Agassites, the Liebigs, the Owens, the Herscliela, tka 
Buoklands, and tke Brewsters. In that educational ooone 
through which, in this country, candidates for the 111011 
try pass, in preparation for their office, I find every poar 
of great minds which has in turn influenced and d i resle i 
the mind of Europe for the last three centuries, r e p r es e n ted, 
more or less adequately, save the last. U is an epiioiM 
of all kinds of learning, with the exertion of tlie kiod 
most imperatively required, because most in acoordanee 
with the genius of time. The restorers of elassio Hteratore, 
— the Buchanans and Erasmuses, — we see repreeented in 
our universities by the Greek and what are termed tlit 
Humanity courses; the Galileos, Boylea, and Kewtoos, 
by the Mathematical and Natural Philosophy ooorses; and 
the Lockee, Kanta, Humes, and Berkdeys, by the Meta^ 
physical course. But the Cuviers, the Huttons, the Oavci- 
dishes, and the Watts, with their successors the praetiea] 
philosophers of the present age,-— men whose adueveneDta 
in physical science we find marked on the snrftboe of Uie 
country in characters which might be read from the moos, 
— are not adequately represented ; — it would be perhaps 
more correct to say, that they are not represented at aU; 
and the clergy as a class suffer themselves to linger Ar ii 
tlie rear of an intelligent and acoomplished laity,— a foil 
age behind the requirements of the time. Let then not 
shut their eyes to the danger which is obviously eoniaf^ 
The battle of the evidences will have as certainly to be 
fought on the field of physical science, as it was conteated 
in ttie last age on that of the metaphysics. And 00 tlni 
new arena the combatants will nave to enaploy nev 
weapons, which it will be the privilege of the chaUsBgier 
to choose. The old, opposed to these, would prove bat of 
little avail. In an age of muskets and artill^y, the bowi 
and arrows of an obsolete school of warfkre would be Ibosd 
greatly less than sufficient in the field of battle^ for po^ 
poses either of assault or defence. 

* There are two kinds of generation in the world,* lan 
Professor Loreni Oken, in fads < Elements of Physio-PhiJO' 
sophy ; * the creation proper, and the propagadon that ifl 
sequent thereupon, or the generaOo arigiiaria and stem- 
daHa. Consequently, no organism has been created of 
larger sixe than an Inftisorial point No organism ia, nor 
ever has one been created, which is not nucroseopia 
Whatever is larger has not been created, but developed 
Man has not bs^ created, but developed.* Such, in a fev 
brief dogmatio sentences, is the development theory. What, 
in order to establish its truth, or even to render it ia tome 
degree probable, ought to be the geological evidenoe re- 
garding it 7 The reply seems obvious. In the first pbc^ 
the earlier fossils ought to be very small m sixe ; io tbe 
second, very low in organisation. In cutting into the stony 
womb of nature^ in onier to determine whAt it oontained 
mayhap millions of ages ago, we must expect, if the d^ 
velopment theory be true, to look upon mere embryos tixl 
foetuses. And if we find, instead, the frill-grown and the 
mature, then must we hold that the testimony of geoioif 
is not only not in accordance with the theory, but in poa* 
tive opposition to it 
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PRESENCE OF MIND: A FRAGMENT. 

BT THOMAS DV QUINCEY. 

TiiB RoouHi fi>rmitla for snmmonm;^ an earnest concen- 
tration of the ftumhiee upon any object whaterer, that 
happened to be oritieallj nrgent, was Hoc age^ * Mind 
Hm I * or, in other words, do not mind tkal—non U/ud apt. 
The antithetic forranla was ' cUiud agere/ to mind some- 
thing alien, or remote from the interest then clamouring 
for attentidD. Our modem military orders of * AtUniwn ! ' 
and * Eiyttraitr were both included in the Hoe age,* In 
the stem peremptoriness of this Roman formula we read 
a |>ictui«Bque expression of the Roman character both as 
to its strength and its weakness — of the energy which 
brooked no faltering or delay (for beyond all other races 
the Roman was mUiu rdm$ <^MM<t»)— -and also of the mor- 
bid craving for action, which was intolerant of anything 
but the intensely practical. 

In modem times, it is we of the Anglo-Saxon blood, 
that is, the British and the Americans of the United 
Stales, who inherit the Roman temperament with its vices 
and its fearful adrantages of power. In the ancient Ro- 
man these rices appeared more barbarously conspicnous. 
We, the eoantrymen of Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and at one time the leaders of austere thinking, can- 
not be supposed to shrink from the speculative through 
any native incapacity for sounding its depths. But the 
Roman had a real inaptitude for the speculative : to him 
nothing was real that was not practical. He had no meta- 
physics; he wanted the metaphysical instinct. There 
was BO school of nottw Roman philosophy : the Roman 
was merely an eclectic or dileUanU picking up the crumbs 
which fell from Grecian tables ; and even mathematics 
was so repulsive in its sublimer aspects to the Roman 
mind, that the very word mathematics had in Rome col- 
lapsed into another name for the dotages of astrology. 
The mathematician was a mere variety of expression for 
the wizard or the conjurer. 

From this unfavourable aspect of the Roman intellect it 
is but justice that we should turn away to oontempkte 
those situations in which that same intellect showed itself 
pretematurally strong. To face a sudden danger by a cor- 
responding weight of sudden counral or sudden evasion — 
ikat was a privilege essentially k>dged in the Roman mind. 
But in every nation some minds much more than others 
are representative of the national type: they are normal 
minds, reflecting, as in a focus, the characteristics of the 
raee. Thus Louis XI V. has been held to be the idealised 
expression of the French character; and amongst the 
Romans there cannot be a doubt that the first Caesar 
offers in a rare perfection the revelation of that peculiar 
grandeur which belonged to the children of Romulus. 

What wa$ that grandeur? We do not need, in this 
pkee, to attempt its analysis. One feature will suffice for 
our purpose. The late celebrated John Foster, in his 
essay on decision of character, amongst the accidents of 
life which might serve to strengthen the natural tendencies 
to such a character, or to promote its development, rightly 
insists on de$ertion. To find itself in solitude, and still 
more to find itself thrown upon that state of abandonment 
by sudden treachery, crushes the feeble mind, but rouses 
a terrific reaction of haughty self-assertion in that order 
of spirits which matches and measures itself against diffi- 
culty and danger. There is something corresponding to 
this case of human treachery in the sudd^i caprices of 
fortune. A danger, offering itself unexpectedly in some 
momentary change of blind external agencies, assumes to 
the feelings the character of a perfidy accomplished by 
mysterious powers, and calls forth something of the same 
resentment, and in a gladiatorial intellect something of the 
same qwntaneons resistance. A sword that breaks in the 
very crisis of a duel, a horse killed by a flash of lightning 
in tne moment of collision with the enemy, a bridge car- 
ried away by an avalanche at the instant of a commencing 
retreat, affect the feelings like dramatic incidents emanat- 
ing from a hnman will. This man they confound and 
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paralyse, that man they rouse into resistance as by a per- 
sonal provocation and insult. And if it happens that these 
opposite effects show themselves in cases wearing a na- 
tional importance, they raise what would else have been a 
mere casualty into the tragic or the epic grandeur of a 
fatality. The superb character, for instance, of Ciesar's 
intellect throws a colossal shadow as of predestination over 
the most trivial incidents uf hb career. On the morning 
of Pharsalia, every man who reads a record of that mighty 
event feels * by a secret instinct that an earthquake is ap- 
proaching which must determine the final distribution of 
the ground, and the relations an^ngst the whole family of 
man through a thousand generations. Precisely the in- 
verse case is realised in some modem sections of history, 
where the feebleness or the inertia of the presiding intel- 
lect communicates a character of triviality to events that 
otherwise are of paramount historical importance. In 
Caesar's case, simply through the perfection of his prepa- 
rations arrayed against all conceivable contingencies, there 
is an impression left as of some incarnate ProvideDce, 
veiled in a human form, ranging through the ranks of the 
legions; whilst, on the contrary, in the modem cases 
to which we allude, a mission, seemingly authorised by 
inspiratHHi, is suddenly qnenched, like a torch falling into 
water, by the careless character of the superintending in- 
tellect. Neither case is without its appropriate interest. 
The spectacle of a vast historical dependency, pre-orgauised 
by an intellect of nnusual grandeur, wears the grace of 
congraity and reciprocal proportion. And on the other 
hand, a series of mighty events contingent upon the 
motion this way or that of a frivolous hand, or susfiended 
on the breath of caprice, suggests the wild and fantastic 
disproportions of ordinary life, when the mighty masque- 
rade moves on for ever through successions of the gay 
and the solemn— of the petty and the majestic 

Cnsar's east of character owed its impreesiveness to 
the combination which it offered of moral grandeur and 
monumental immobility, such as we see in Biarius, with 
the daszling intellectual versatility found in the Gracchi, 
in Sylla, in CatiKne, in Antony. The comprehension and 
the absolute perfieetion of his prescience did not escape tl:e 
eye of Luoan, who describee him as — * Nil actum repu- 
tans, si quid super tsco t agendum.* A fine lambent gleam 
of hb clmracter escapes aUo in that magnificent fraction 
of a line, where he is described as one incapable of learn- 
ing the style and sentiments suited to a private interest 
— ' Indocilis privata loqui.' 

There has been a disposition manifested amonirst modem 
writers to disturb the traditional characters of Csesar and 
his chief antagonist. Audaciously to disparage Cseflar, 
and without a shadow of any new historic grounds to exalt 
his feeble competitor, has been adopted as the best chance 
for filling up the mighty gulf between them. Lerd 
Broughun, for instance, on occasion of a dinner given by 
the Cinque Ports at Dover to the Duke of Wellington, 
vainly attempted to raise our countryman by unfounded 
and romantic depreciatbns of Ceesar. He alleged that 
Caesar had contended only with barbarians. Isow, that 
happens to be the literal tmth as regards Pompey. The 
victories on which his early reputation was built were 
won from semi-barbarians ^luxurious, it is true, but 
also effeminate in a degree never suspected at Rome un- 
' til the next generation. The slight but sumntary contest 
I of Cwsar with Pharaaces, the son of Mithridates, dissi- 
! pated at once the cleud of ignorance in which Rome had 
' been involved on this subiect by the vast distance and the 
total want of familiarity with Oriental habits. But Csesar*s 
chief antagonists, those whom Lord Brougham specially 
indicated, viz., the Gauls, were not barbarians. As 
a military people, they were in a stage of civilisation 
next to that of the Romans. They were quite as much 



* ' Feels by a secret instinct*:— A sentiment of this nature U finely 
expressed by Lucan In the passage beginning. ' Advenlsse diem,* ^. 
Thf drcnmstanee by which Lncan chiefly defeats the griindenr and 
slmplidtiee of the truth, K the monstrous numerical exaggeration of 
tlio combatants aud tlie killed at Pbarsalla. 
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ogwrriB, hardeaed aod seaBODed to war, as the children of 
Romew In certain military habits they were even supe- 
rior. For purposes of war four races were then pre-eminent 
in Europe — viz., the Romans, the Macedonians, certain 
select tribes amongst the mixed population of the Spanish 
peninsula, and finally the Gaul**. These were all open to 
the recruiting parties of Caesar ; and amongst them all he 
had deliberately assigned hi» preference to the Gauls. The 
famous legion, who carried the Alauda (the lark) upon their 
helmets, was raised in Gaul from Csesar*B private funds. 
They composed a select and favoured division in his 
army, and, together with the famous tenth legion, consti- 
tuted a third part of his forces — a third numerically on 
the day of battle, but virtually a Iialf. Even the rest of 
Ciesar's army had been for so lon^ a space recruited in 
the Gauls, Transalpine as well as Cisalpine, that at Phar^ 
salia the bulk of his forces is known to have been Gaulish. 
There were more reasons tliaii one f«)r concealing that 
fact The policy of Caesar was, to conceal it not less from 
Rome than from the army itself. But the truth became 
known at last to all wary observers. Lord Brougham's 
objection to the quality of Caesar*s enemies falls away at 
once when it is collated with the deliberate composition of 
Caesar's own anny. Besides that, Caesar's enemies were 
not in any exclusive sense Grauls. The German tribes, 
the Spanish, the Helvetian, the lUyrian, Africans of every 
race, and Moors ; the islanders of the Mediterranean, and 
the mixed populations of Asia, had all been faced by 
Caesar. And if it is alleged that the forces of Pompey, 
however superior in numbers, were at Pharsalia largely 
composed of an Asiatic rabble, the answer is — that precisely 
of such a rabble were the hostile armies composed from 
which he had won his laurels. False and windy reputations 
are sown thickly in history ; but never was there a reputa- 
tion more thoroughly histrionic than that of Pompey. The 
late Dr Arnold of Rugby, amongst a million of other 
crotchets, did (it is true) make a pet of Pompey; and he 
was encouraged in this caprice (which had for its origin 
the doctor's pofitiGcU* animosity to Oeesar^ by one military 
critic, viz , 8ir William Napier. This distinf^iished sol- 
dier conveyed messages to Dr Arnold, warning him against 
the popular notion, that Pompey was a poor strategist. 
Now, had there been any Roman stat^paper office, which 
Sir William could be supposed to have searched and weigh- 
ed against the statements of surviring history, we might, 
in deference to Sir WilUam's great experience and talents, 
have consented to a rehearing of the case. Unfortunately, 
no new materials hare been discovered ; nor is it alleged 
that the old ones are capable of being thrown into new com- 
binations, so as to reverse or to suspend the old adjudica- 
tions. The judgment of history stands ; and amongst the 
records which it involves, none is more striking than this — 
that, whilst Cnsar and Pompey were equally assaulted by 
sudden surprises, the first invariably met the sudden danger 
(sudden hut never unlooked-for) by counter resources of 
evasion. He showed a new front, as often as his situa- 



♦ It U very evident that Dr Arnold could not have understood the 
position of politics in Rome, when he allowed himself to make a tn- 
vourlte of Pompey. The doctor hated aristocrats as he hated the 
gates of Erebns. Kow Pompev was not onlv the leader of a most 
i^sb aristocracy, but also thehr tool Secondly, as If this were not 
bad enough, that section of the aristocracy to wliich lie had dedi- 
cated his serrices was an odious oligarchy ; and to this oligarchy, 
again, thongh nominally Its head, lie was In effect the most sabmla- 
•ive of toola Csesar, cm the other hand, if a democrat In the sense of 
working by democratic agencies, was bending all his efforts to the 
reconstruction of a new, purer, and enlarged aristocracy, no longer re- 
dnced to the necessity of buying and selling the people In mere self- 
defoioe- The everlasting war of bribery, operating upon universal 
povertv, the Inlemal disease of Roman society, would have been re- 
dressed by Cesar's measures, and va$ redressed according to the de- 
gree In which those measures were really brought Into action. New Ja- 
dlcatores were wanted, new Judicial laws, a new aristocracy, by slow 
degrees a new people, and the riglit of snflVage exercised within new 
restrictions- all these things were needed for the cleansing of Rome ; 
and that Csesar would have accomplished this labour of Hercules was 
the true cause of his death. The scoundrels of the oligarchy felt 
tlMtir doom to be approaching. It was the Just remaiic of Napoleon, 
that Brutus (but still more, we may say, Cicero), thongh falsely oc- 
crcdited as a patriot, was, In fact, the most exclusive and tiie most 
leiflah of aristocrats. 



tion exposed a new periU At Pharaalia, where Hnm cmnkf 
of Pompey was £ar superior to his own, he antici p a t ed and 
was in full readiness for the partieuUr maneeavre by wiwcfa 
it was attempted to make thu superiority availahleagpimt 
himself. By a new formation of his troops he foiled the 
attack, and caused it to recoil upon the eneny. Had 
Pompey then no rejoinder ready for meeting thie vepl; ? 
No. His one arrow being shot, his quirer waa eiEliaMt- 
•d. Without an effort at parrying any loager, the mighty 
game was surrendered as desperate. * Check to thekeig V 
was heard in silent BuhmisBion ; and no further sirattafiei 
was invoked even in silent prayer, but the etrelagem ef 
flight Yet Csesar himself, objects a edebntled 
(viz. Bishop Warburton), was reduced by hie own 
ness at Alexandria to a condition of peril and « 
ment not less alarming than the eenditioa of Pompey a: 
Pharnalia. How far this surprise might be reooncsteaUe 
with Cfe£>ar*s military credit, is a question y^ undecided ; 
but this at least is certain, that he was equal to the ocoi- 
sion ; and, if the surprise was all but fatal, the enrasson 
was all but miraculous. Many were the sudden BorptiBes 
which Caesar had to face before and after tbie — oa the 
shores of Britain, at Marseilles, at Munda, at Thapeas^ 
from all of which he issued trium{diantly, failing ooly a* 
to that final one from which he had in pure nobility «( 
heart aimounoed his determination to shelter hiattef 
under no precautions. 

Such cases of personal danger and escape axe exeiting to 
the imagination, from the disproportion between the iaie> 
rests of an hidividual and the interests of a whole Datton 
which for the moment happen to be concnnrent. The 
death or the escape of Caesar, at one mament rather thai 
another, would inake a difference in the destiny of aaay 
nations. And in kind, though not in degree, the same ia- 
tereet has frequently attached to the fortunes of a prnioe 
or military leader. Effectually the same dramatic eha- 
racter belongs to any struggle with sudden danger, tlM>o|:li 
not (like Cawar's) successful. That it was not saooea^ul 
beooroes a new reason for pursuing it with interest ; eiaet 
equally in that result, as in one more triumphant, we read 
the altered eourse by whicli history ia henceforward des- 
tined to flow. 

For instance, how much depended — what a weight (^ 
history hung in suBpense, upon the evasions, or attemp%» 
at evasion, of Charles L He was a prince of greet ability ; 
and yet it confounds us to observe, with how little of fore- 
sight^ or of circumstantial inquiry, either as re^vded 
things or persons, he entered upon these difficult eater- 

Sises of escape from the vigilance of military giiardiaB». 
is first escape, viz., that into the Scottish can^^ before 
Newark, was not surrounded with any circuntstaaces o. 
difficulty. His second escape from Hampton Court bad 
become a matter of more urgent policy, and was proper- 
tionally more difficult of execution. He was attended tai 
that occasion by two gentlemen (Berkely and Aahbom- 
ham), upon whose qualities of courage and readineaa, aad 
upon whose acquaintance with the accidents, local or pe^ 
sonal, that surrounded their path, all was staked. Yet 
one of these gentlemen was always suspected of treaebei^, 
and both wore imbecile as regarded that sort of wisdom 
on which it was possible for a royal person to rely. H»d 
the questions likely to arise been such as belong to a 
masquerading adventure, these gentlemen might have 
been qualifi^ for the situation. As it was, tbey aank is 
mere distraction under the responsibilities of the oaoasbo. 
The king was as yet in safety. At Lord Soathamptonli 
country mansion, he enjoyed the protection of a loj^ fo 
mily ready to face any risk in his behalf; and bis retrfai 
was entirely concealed. Suddenly this scene changes.. Tfa« 
military commander in the Isle of Wight is aefuainted 
with the king*8 situation, and brought into hia preseace, 
together with a mihtary guard, thcogh no effort had t«ea 
made tio exact securities from his honour in behalf of tbe 
king. His single object was evidently to arrest tbe kin^ 
His military honour, his duty to the parliament^ his pn* 
vate interest, all pointed to the same resalty via^ tbe iia- 
mediate apprehension of the fugitive prince. Wlait wm 
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tb«M in the opposite Boale to set against these notorious 
netkms? Simply the hei that he was nephew to the 
kiBg*s fikTooTke chaplain, Dr Hammond. What rational 
man, in a ease of that nature, would hare rdied upon so 
poor a trifle f Yet eren this inoonriderable bias was much 
more than baknoed by another of the same kind but in 
the opposite direetion. Colonel Hammond was nephew to 
the kill's cfaapfaun, but in the meantime he was the hus- 
band ot Cromwell's nieoe ; and upon Cromwell privately, 
and the whole faction of the Independents politically, he 
relied for all his hopes of adrancement The result was, 
that, from mere inertia of mind and criminal negligence 
in his two attendants, the poor king had run right into 
the custody of the rery jailor whom his enemies would 
have selected by prefBMnee. 

Thus, then, from fear of being made a prisoner, Charles 
had quietly walked into the miUtary prison of Carisbrook 
Castle. The very security of this prison, however, might 
throw the governor off his guard. Another escape might 
be possible ; and again an escape was arranged. It reads 
Hke some kaif torn from the records of a lunatic hospital, 
to bear hs circumstances and the particular point upon 
which it split. Charles was to make his exit through a 
wmdow. This win-low, however, was fenced by iron bars ; 
and these bars had been to a certain extent eaten through 
with aqma/oriit. The king had succeeded in pushing his 
head through, and upon that result he relied for his escape ; 
for he connected this trial with the following strange 
maxhn or postulate, via., that wheresoever the head cotUd 
pass, there the whole person could pass. It needs not to 
be said, that, in the final experiment, this absurd rule was 
found not to hoki good. The king stuck fast about the 
chest and shoulders, and was extricated with some diflS- 
colty. Had it even been otherwise, the attempt would 
have failed ; for, on looking down from amidst the iron 
bars, the king beheld, in the imperfect light, a number of 
people who were not amongst his accomj^ices. 

Equal in fatuity, almost 150 vears later, were the seve* 
ral attempts at escape concerted on behalf of the French 
royal family. The abortive escape to Yarennes is now 
funiliarly known to all the world, and impeaches the good 
sense of the king himself not less than of nis friends. The 
ftrraogements for the falling in with the cavalry escort 
could not have been worse managed had they been en- 
trusted to children. But even the general outline of the 
scbeaie, an escape in a collective family party — ^father, 
mother, children, and servants— and the king himself, 
whose features were known to millions, not even with- 
drawing himself from the public gaze at the stations for 
changing horses— all this is calculated to perplex and sad- 
den the pitying reader with the idea that some supernatu- 
ral infatuation had bewildered the predestined victims. 
Msaatime an earlier escape than this to Yarennes had 
been planned, viz., to Brussels. The preparations for 
this, which have been narrated by Madame de Campan, 
wsre conducted with a disregard of concealment even more 
astounding to people of ordinary good sense. ' Do you 
really need to escape at all ? ' would have been the ques- 
tion of many a lunatic ; ' if you do, surely you need also 
to disguise your preparations for escape.* 

Bat alike the madness, or the providential wisdom, of 
Mich attemptscommands our profoondest interest ; alike — 
whether eondvcted by a Caesar or by the helpless mem- 
l«m of families utterly unfitted to act independently for 
tbenHelves. These attempts belong to lustory, and it is 
in that rektion that they become philosophi<»Jly so im- 
pressive. Generations through an infinite series are oon- 
t«niphUed by us as silently awaiting the turning of a senti- 
nel reond a corner^ or the casual edio of a footstep. 
Dynssties have trepidated on the chances of a sudden cry 
frtSEi aa inkni carried in a basket ; and the safety of em» 
piRs has been sue pe n d ed , like the descent of an avi^oche, 
*pofi the moment earlier or the moment later of a cough 
or s saeeae. And, high above all, ascends solenmly the 
pbtlosopUc trvth, thu the least things and the greatest 
an bound together as elements equally essential of the 
uystirious nnivecae. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART XL— THE PBBSENT. 

CHAP. m. — HBMONSTRANCB. 

Thi next dav was Sunday, aud Horace contrived to get 
a private audience. Marian complained much of exhaus- 
tion, lassitude, and all the disorders concomitant to, and 
probably inseparable from, fashionable life. He addressed 
her tenderly — * My dear Marian, these are heavy chai^ges 
to pay for our pleasure overnight. * Le jeu, vaut-il-t-il 
Uchandelle?** 

* I know not ; but what are we to do ? We cannot be 
out of the world, while we are in it.* 

' We may be in it, and yet not completely immersed in 
its vanities.' 

' I suppose you don't mean to say we should set up for 
saints and censors to everybody that does not say and 
think as we do. I wish you joy of your occupation, if 
this be of it.* 

'* Dearest Marian, I dislike, as much as you, all osten- 
tatious display, and ' stand by, I am holier than thou ; * 
but there is a wide difference between standing silently 
aloof, and mixing ourselves up with the follies we are 
taught to shun.' 

•Every one has his talent — ^his sphere. We cannot 
move out of it if we would. Mine, good sir, seems to be, 
what you have seen and ~ condemn.' 

There was yet tenderness in that wayward, foolish 
heart, though Mdly warped and corrupted by the vanities 
she pursued He saw a gleam from her better nature — a 
melting of the spirit. Love of pleasure had not quite 
congealed those feelings at their source. He took advan- 
tage of the coming tide while in his favour, and continued 
— -*'My dear Marian, believe me, you mbtake your true 
sphere of action. 'Tis not womAn*s. Hers is not to 
rush forth, amid the gasEO of admiring crowds, to court 
notoriety as her only aim ; there are ot^er and higher oc- 
cupations allotted expressly to her — duties which man can- 
not fulfil' 

* And so vou lords of the creation are jealous of our 
talents. Whenever a Corinna does break through the 
tranunels wherewith you would enthral us — just to show 
and make you feel what woman can be — ^you instantly set 
up the cry of 'A woman out of her sphere; let her 
mind her duties ; * which means, I suppose, the pie and 
pudding department ; or, like the Indian squaw, to minis- 
ter to her husband's appetite, and, maybe, take his leav- 
ings when her lord has dined.' 

^I meant no such thing, Marian; and you know it 
Whv will you clever women be so perverse f When we 
would exalt you into your true sphere, you immediately 
run off, or pretend to do so, with the notion that envy, 
or jealousy of your superior talents, is the cause ; and we 
purposely keep woman in the background, lest she should 
outshine ourselves.' 

' And, in nine es s es out of ten, that is the real truth of 
the matter. I have been determined to let you see that 
woman can both soar and sustain her flight I feel it ; 
and why should I be faitliless to my mission ? ' 

The proud nervous glance, the glowing eye of his be- 
loved, told too truly tlutt the poison of self-adulation, the 
haughty consciousness of superiority her genius elicited, 
had done its work. Marian had drunk too long of the 
intoxicating beverage to lay it aside. An occasional 
draught hM become habit, and, unless continually admi- 
nisteied, she must sink into inanity and wretchedness. 
Horace shuddered as he looked on the pale, exhausted 
being before him, full of high hopes, indomitable ambi- 
tion, responsible for all she had, or might have possessed ; 
and talents, ^ven for a nobler ptirpose, devoted, d^raded 
to self- worship and self- applause. 

* 1 much question whether those for whom you suffer 
this (I might call self-immolation), do not contemn your 
pursuits; and, spite of all they pretend, say behind your 
back what, probably, you little expect' 
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Marian's ejes iUu«hed. She grew decidedly angry, and 
a paler hoe paieed on her lip as she spoke — ' I am indeed 
surprised and hurt at such an insinuation. Yon ought to 
know better; yon sit aloof from our company, never 
deigning to mix in the conversation ; you hardly ever say 
a word either of praise or censure, but, it now appears, 
look down with silent contempt, from the heights of your 
sublime philosophy, on our doings, which, perhaps, may 
be as pleasing and as useful as your own. Stop ; I have 
not yet done. There be more ways than one of accom- 
plishing the objects for which we are destined, viz., the 
good of mankind — nwre methods than what your crying, 
moaning philosophy would allow. I hold it that wit, 
genius, imagination, work more beneficially, and achieve 
more good mr society than ever could be accomplished by 
your dry, dull pedantry, while the world Usts. Look 
around, and see who has the most influence — I or you ? 
Why, where you, and the like, would only be preparing, 
clearing your throats for the exordium, such hairbrained, 
dashing philosophers as myself, would, by one lively 
stroke— one ingenious sally, gain, by a sudden ooupy tjie 
very end probably, you, iu a round-about, unapproach- 
able way, would only be humming and hawing at. Be- 
sides, you would not be listened to, whilst I can get an 
audience, and an attentive one, too, for the truths I teach, 
through the pleasant avennes by which I lead them. And 
then the delight with which such an one as myself is lis- 
tened to. No, no, Horace,* — she had now talked herself 
into good humour, — 'depend on it, my teaching before 
your's any day, and in any stage of society.' 

* And are you sure that your very fascinated auditory 
are so influenced by your genius, as to be any the better 
for it? Nay; do you never suspect they may bUme, 
nerhaps criticise, and, a step further, sneer at you? 
Nay, dear Marian, do not look so ; I did not mean either 
to hurt or offend. I am plain spoken, and only say what 
I have long suspected. I, who know and love yon, can 
onlv grieve at, and be sorry that you should exert your- 
self waste your energies — ^your talents, on a parcel of 
worthless, heartless charlatans, who, depend on it, will, 
in the end, turn upon and rend yon.' 

She was silent for a short space, and evidently offended. 
He had touched a sensitive part in her composition. 

* What can have debased my faculties so much in your 
esteem,' she replied, * as that you should suppose I exist 
only to be laughed at, is b«yond my comprehension. 
Were *thy wishes, Harry, father to the thought ?' ' 

' Nay — I protest * 

' Listen ; so far from such a disposition existing amongst 
my friends, I am persuaded they are perfectly sincere. 
My vanity is not so very blind — my intellects not so veiy 
obtuse, but that I could, in a moment, detect any such 
feeling as you suspect Don*t suppose I am the vain 
simpleton you seem so ready to give me credit for. If 
you are jealous, because I do not devote all my opportuni- 
ties and attentions on yourself, it is time our engagement 
were at an end.* 

Horace felt the warm current of affection gush forth, 
as he replied — * Dearest Marian, you seem determined to 
misunderstand me. These remarks — call them remon- 
strances, if yon like — q>ring from the truest affection — nay, 
even from admiration of your genius. Rest assured, your 
best, your only friends are they who warn you of dagger, 
and not the idle, dissolute throng who one hour sing your 

? raises, and the next, mayhap, scoff at and deride you. 
low manv like yourself have for a moment glittered in 
the fickle light of popular &vour, and the next been flung 
aside for a newer phiything — ^a meteor^s course, burst- 
ing on the world only to da^le, and be extinguidied for 
ever !' 

' Everyone to their vocation ; we cannot all be content 
to live and die in domestic bliss. Some of our sex, who 
would cut a sorry figure in this department, are yet des- 
tined to a far higher and nobler vocation. I fUtter myself 
I have found out mine, and mean to follow it' 

lie looked sorrowfiillv on the world's idol, as she 
thought and felt herself. He saw the vanity and the danger 



of the course she pursued, and could only pray that her 
eyes might be opened ere too late. 

With a heavv heart he spent the day with the family ; 
and, returning home, felt more disconsobUe than he had 
long known. 

CHAP. rr. — BEHINU THE SCBN'RS. 

It was only a few evenings after, that Horace reee i T c d 
an invitation to another literary assemblage. Both Ger- 
trude and Marian were expected. He felt sick and de- 
pressed at the thought of going, but considered it his daty 
to escort the ladies. Marian bad braced herself np for a 
great occasion. She would make even Horace own her 
powor, and her sway over those she associated with. 

The meeting was more than usually brilliant, and 
Marian more than ordinarly fascinating. She could not 
help every now and then turning a l(M>k of trrampfa on 
Horace, who hovered about, seldom taking any part in 
the conversation. Grimm and he of the iron spectacles 
were present, rehearsing the parts of knight and squire. 
The Ailsome adulations they paid, and Marian received, 
were more unsparing than ever. Horace took her to the 
refreshment-room. She was in a most engaging hnmonr. 
All had gone on so well, so entirely to her satts&ction, 
and those about her, phe just longed to ask him whether 
or not her plans were not preferable to his own. An 
alcove, decorated with rich drapery, was at the upper 
end of the apartment Marian, wishing for a little rest, 
drew Horace within the recess, where she threw hetself 
on the cushions, completely fatigued with her exertions. 
At present they were alone ; one of the curtains, dividing 
their retreat from the saloon, was unlooped, so that they 
were hidden from the greater portion of the adjoinmr 
room. Whilst engrossed in conversation, a party atroUed 
in for reft«shment, and fixed themselves just on the other 
side of the curtain. Had the lovers be«i ever so widifii], 
they could not avoid hearing every word that was said. 
Old Lady Blomberg, the three Misses Biffen, (jh^mm and 
his shadow, along with several more of the select, all ad- 
mirers, and never-failing attendants in Marian's eoterie, 
composed the party. 

' I wonder when she wDl cease making a fool of herself,' 
said Lady Blomberg. 

* Ha, ha !* giggled Grimm. * It if a pity; is it not ? 
But she is so* in love with herself, she cannot see what siB 
the worid sees, and what your ladyship has so jndicioQaly 
expressed.* 

* Oh,' grunted the old gossip, ' one cannot help it — 
the creature is so abominably vain f 

' She aims at universal conquest,' said the eldest Miss 
Biffen, whose aims at conquest had not ceased with the 
power of doing so. 'I really wonder what the men earn 
see in her to run after in such an extraordinary way.' 

* She certainly is no beauty,* said Miss Biffen the seeond, 
looking at her own moro decided pretensions in a mirror 
just behind. 

*Her poetry is really'— and h«« the speaker, Mr 
Bhusklock Grimm, put his ugly features into such a hor- 
rid screw of disgust, that set the whole party in a titter. 
* I find yon know what I mean,* said he ; * 'tis very on- 
gallant 1 feel, but, then, such mawkish stuff b not to be 
endured.' 

< We are getting rather severe, I think,* said Miss B. 
the third, in a somewhat scornful tone. She had suf- 
fered, in the review of a little volume of poetnr ; whi^eiB- 
tigation she always attributed to the pen of Grinam — Mt 
any rate, the attack came f^m that quarter. 

*■ She has often tried ns with articles,* said the iron 
spectacles, whose name, we bdieve, was Qoacgs, or soiBe- 
thing like it ; * and our editor is now so used to her writ- 
ing, that he never reads her productions, but sends dieni 
back under envelope, saying they are rfry clever, aad ao 
forth, but not exactly suited to our pages.* 

Now this was an unmitigated fabehood ; Marian h^ 
never bnt once sent to the magazine, and, then, at the aoH- 
citation of this same Quagga. She had not hea^ tbe 
fate of her contribution until now, and with a hot aad 
burning brow she longed to iM-and him as he < 
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Horace durst not look at her during this excruciating 
colloquy, but stood almost as uncomfortable as herself, 
hardly knowing how or where to look. His blood was 
boiling with indignation. He would fain hare gone out 
of ear-shot, but that was impossible ; they were obliged to 
stay and endure the whole. Every word shot like molten 
fire through Marian's brain. However ghkd Horace might 
be in the end, that she could hear and know the folly, the 
wickedness of her pretended worshippers, he felt keenly 
for her as for himself. The lesson, though severe, he 
hoped would be salutary, and he ventured, for the first 
time, to turn hb eyes on her. She looked almost petri- 
fied — a calm more terrible than the fiercest outbrc^ of 
passion. 

The party moved off. When the coast was dear, 
Horace and Marian made good their retreat unobserved. 
Gertrude was with a quiet company in the next room, and 
Horace thought it best they should leave immediately. 
Marianas excitement was too great to allow her to remain. 
He was fearful of some ill-suppressed burst of passion, 
had she again mingled amongst the guests. 

He led her into the ante-chamber, while he spoke to 
Gertrude, and attributed so early a departure to Marianas 
indisposition. He did not once allude to the subject dur- 
ing their drive homewards, where he bade her an affec- 
tionate farewelL 

The next evening he went as early as possible to the 
hotel, and, on seeing Marian, was alarmed at finding her 
really ilL She lay on the soft, Gkrtrnde bathing her 
forehead with «au de Cologne, 

' I am gUd vou are come,' said Gertrude ; * Marian is 
suffering dreadfuily from nervous headache, and a little 
of your eompanv will do her good.* 

* Yon see, Horace, what poor frail things we are,' 
said Marian, ' cruabed by a breath — and I really feel good 
for nothing.* 

There was a mueh humbler and more subdued tone 
DOW than heretofore, which, he hoped, was the harbinger 
of better things. She had evidently not told Gertrude 
of but night*s adventnre, and he did not therefore allude 
to it. 

Boon afterwards Gertrude left the room, when Marian 
said — < I most now submit with the beet grace I can. I 
own your too observant powers, and, however mortified 
and degraded in my own eyes, I have not yet, I hope, 
lost your eeteem.' 

*' Indeed, Marian, yoe are a thousand times more pre- 
ek)us to me now than ever, even when basking in the ad- 
Biii^ion of those who flattered but to betray.' 

M>feel it . How dear — how prized is one tme heart 
amongdk^the hott ow pret enee, the deceit of those around 
us. But I will have revenge ; * and here she looked up- 
wards with a glance of scorn. 

Horace bad rather not have beheld such a manifesta- 
tion. * Don't talk of revenge, Marian ; the things you scorn 
can bite, sting, and annoy, where your revenge cannot 
reach them. Besides, the beet revenge will be in leaving 
them to bite and sting one another, which, depend on it, 
they will, if they haven *t other game. The very utmost 
you can do, would only afford them further oppoi'tunities 
for mischief.' 

' But if I work out for myself a name — a reputation in 
the quiet depths of the closet, and come fonh as others 
have done before me, I will impale these vermin, though 
shnitsi too low for contempt I leel I have the power, and 
it shall come forth.* 

Again the idol self set op for worship, though in a dif- 
ferent garb. Still the same love of fame, adulation — the 
sliment she had lived on so long, until the appetite reject- 
ed wholesome food, and the system langmshed without it. 

Horace was grieved to find her in this mood ; but he 
hoped time and reflection wonk) change and chasten her 
iwohre. Her pride was goaded to the quick, and no 
wonder the determination she at present evinced. He 
said little to dissuade her directly from the project, but 
resolved to lead her into a healthier tram of thought 
whenever possible. His influence over her, now that 



she had tested the truth of his observations, would, he 
hoped, be sufficient to induce her to employ her talents 
for a different purpose. 

With the return of Gertrude, the conversation took 
another tone. Marian brightened up, under the influence 
of her own resolve, and was tolerably cheerful — at times 
amusing. Horace was glad of the change, but had rather 
it had come from a different source. Such was, however, 
hardlv to be expected. The mind existing so long under 
the glare of meretricious excitement, could not be sup- 
posed all at once to enioy the genial light of truth. ^ The 
daazling blaze she ba^ed in, had made her blind — insen- 
sible to the true beauty of objects not immediately under 
its influence. He hoped, as the eye became used to a 
clearer light, she would be able to see all the peril of the 
path wherein she had been misled. 

Marian pounced upon her new occupation immediately. 
The next qioming saw her with pen poised, a glossy 
quire before her, and a long deliberation how to begin. 
At length she rushed into the midst of her subject — a tale 
illpstrative of ' Woman's Rights and Woman's Wrongs.* 
This was to be the title. So far was achieved, and she felt 
as though, through her, the great champion of the sex, 
woman's true position should be secured. 

That a man must be a hero to pourtray one, has been a 
favourite maxim, from Miltoa downwards. Marian felt all 
the heroine upon her, as she commenced her task ; and 
few could have dreamt, from the air of satisfaction, nay, 
triumph, she evinmd, of last night's mortification. The 
words flew from her pen. Fancy glowed, and she grew 
eloquent with her subiect, so tliat when Horace arrived, 
he was astonished at the change a few hours had made. 
Again her thoughts seemed to dilate with anticipated 
triumph. She held up the scribbled sheets. * Here,' she 
cried — ' here is what shall crush, massacre the whole crew 
— or, more properly, % bait for the public ear. When that 
is done, I will pin them like grubs in a cabinet — hideous, 
nasty things, only fit to show what horrid pests are per- 
mitted to exist' 

Horace did not look as though participating in the 
malediction. He merely said — * Why let such con- 
temptible things annoy you?— why ru& again before a 
scoffing, trifling world ? Depend on it, you would reap a 
richer narvest both of comfort and satisfaction, oould you 
let them alone, and eschew all attempts at recrimination.* 

* I am determined on it, Horace. I feel I have the 
power, and I am sure I possess th^ will. So a truce 
with your wise saws, prudential maxims, and the like, 
which, after all, are only so many different exhibitions of 
selfishness, lest one's comfort should be disturbed. To 
perpetrate the revenge I am bent upon, I would not care 
if the whole pack were let loose upon me.' 

* And may I inquire as to the space your projected 
work will occupy ; because the sort of life you are at pre- 
sent immersed in, would render it impossible any great 
progress could be made, unless a mere article for a maga- 
zine, or a modest pamphlet be intended.' 

' I intend no such thing — a regular three volume afiair ; 
nothing less, I assure you. 1*11 draw Grimm and his 
crew to the life.* 

' Then I fancy you must shut yonrself up, and forbear 
all society.' 

*■ Mamma and Gertrude have no objections to go home 
— ^that I have ascertained. To tell you the truth, we are 
making preparations already.' 

He looked surprised, not expecting so sudden a return. 
Though glad, on some accounts, she was leaving the vor- 
tex into which she had plunged, yet he could not help 
feeling a sense of depression at the prospect of so soon 
losing her. 

* Next week, Horace,' she continued ; *■ but — I am Bony 
to lose you — and — I trust it b mutual.* 

She was evidently in earnest Her eyes began to fill ; 
but she brushed away the tears, and, holding out her hand, 
said — * I know you will regret me when I am gone, though 
I've been plague enough while here. I am too— too way- 
ward—too volatile — too — .' She turned away her head as 
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the following oonfeasion escaped her — * Too self-willed, I 
fear, for your happiness — ^and my own.* 

* Dearest Marian, I hope when von hare tried aUf and 
found it Tanity, you will be satisfied ; and all the better for 
the training you have yet to undergo. But whatever you 
are, you will always be my dear, c&ar Marian still' He 
pressed her to his bosom. 

The wayward child of genius felt the truth of all he 
said, though impelled to pursue a folly and a phantom, 
until lured almost to the verge of destruction. 



THE POET'S HOMILT. 
YIdd thee to Heaven, O, mortal mtn. 

In light and ehade, and heat and eold; 
And let he, *mid llfe*i troohled ipan. 

Thy lore increased, thy hate eontroD'd; 
That kind conTene thy aool may hold 

WHh those above and *neath the ena: 
For the dead low He, and the Itring die— 

And the gatea of HesTea are hard to won. 

0, 111 ftnr iQ ne*0r, ne*er retnm, 

Whate*er the proroeatton ho ; 
Hearts that ibrglTeness wMl not leam, 

The homes of Heaven will nerer see; 
If men when met e'er disagree, 

Strive to allay the stilib hegon : 
For the heavens are steep^ and hell is deep^ 

And the gates of Ulb are hard to woo. 

When gold and gear is won and lo«t 

Amid the cbangeftd traffic hero, 
Bethink thee what avails thee most 

When desolation's hoar draws near; 
The tlionght, thongh sad, thee yet may cheer, 

And aid thee what to seek and shnn : 
For the world grows old, and the grave Is oold, 

And the gates of Heaven are hard to won. 

Hypocrisy root from thy sonl t 

Hs who earth's wanderers came to call 
Home from the kicked one's* control 

This reprobated most of all 
Be, he sincere whate'er befkll^ 

Sincerity, when life is ran, 
Is virtae's power In the trying hoar— 

And the gates of Heaven are hard to won. 

Watch mnch the works of Qod, and more 

His hand; for He In many a thing 
That heedless hearts deem ever o'er, 

Will round a retrlbutton bring. 
Ne'er coldness o'er the fortone fling 

Of those who honestly have done ; 
For thy slightest gradge thy Ood will Jad^e— 

And the gates of Heaven are hard to won. 

Beprove the ftialta that tboa may'st see, 

Mot to the world to make them known ; 
Or if repixwf behovea not thee, 

Begard them to correct thine own. 
When. then *mong merrier hearts art thrown. 

Urge not too &r the wit and Am, 
For these prolonged leave all feeling wronged^ 

Andthe gates of Heaven are hard to won. 

Ponder the works of Ood, and well 

Uajrk.tbeir philosophy and mi^t : 
Zeal wanting knowledge matchea bell, 

WUch^heatpossessing, hbcketh^ligbt 
Search iot, and when thou find'st the light, 

▲id warmly man and nK^er's son 
In the things of earth and of loftier birth— 

For the gates of Heaven are hard to won. 

rain Bot anew tiie woonded heart, 

SInoe €h>d and time can only heal 
The bosoms death has torn apart, 

And left its shadow on the leaL 
1h^ most wiU say who least can &d, 

And mar the core tiiat Is began ; 
0, BO words can drain from the heart its pain— 

And the gates of Heaven are hard to won. 



Seek not to lower the sons of fiune ; 

To thine own land prove ever tme ; 
Believe not soon the voloe of bUune; 

Beproach not those their ftalts that roe. 
Sospidon cnrb, nor misoonstrne 

The aim, thongh steps astray have ran. 
For the Power on high can the heart bat try- 

And the gates of Heaven are hard to won. 

From lowly home or lofty hall 

Things said and done bear not away. 
For when from other lips they fall 

Far other meanings they'll conv^. 
If the generona deed thoa let 'St decay. 

And keep'st alive the worthless one, 
It teOs thoa art of comipted heart— 

And the gates of Heaven are hard to won. 

Esteem the modest, love the meek; 

Carse not, nor coart the prood; parsoe 
The coarse that sball protect the weak } 

Give hononr meet to merit troeu 
If ever thoo woald'st hearts sabdae^ 

Let it by kindness but be done, 
For this power alone Uvea ever en 

When the homes of Heaven themselvee are ' 



Pity severer fselings aye^ 

When carea and fears aronnd have ^mmg; 
And ride by night, and ran by day. 

If thoa canst aid by hand or toogae; 
Let sympathies that aye are yonng 

Thy leal warm heart dwell in and on. 
For the cold are dead ere to dost tliey*re wed— 

And the gatea of Heaven are hard to won. 

Seek parity, sad ask tnm God 

The power by which it Is sttaia'd; 
For heaven woald prove no blest abode 

It waatiag thi% It ooold be gahi'd. 
If there ooald coma the wUd and staln'd, 

Thajr'd find themselves for aye nadone ; 
Then be pore and kind, and bear in mtnd 

That the homes of Heaven are hard to won. 

On eaitti, then, let all hearts ag^e^ 

In fetth and love, in wo or Joy, 
If throB«h the ages that ihaU be 

They wonU agree amid the afcy. 
If all most die and lowly lie. 

And riae to meet Uie Etemars Son, 
Pride oast away, and all spite ft»r aye— 

For the homes of Heaven are hard te won. 
BUBI SooiT 

PALAIS ROYAL. 

Wb did not enter within the precincts of this immeose 
parallelogram of masonry by toe square at the end of the 
rue St Honore, but by the low, narrow passages at the 
opposite extremity of tbe garden, and we were as mndi 
struck with the difference between our conoeptaona of this 
great theatre of France, and tbe reality wh^ch it pres^iled, 
as we were astonished at its extent Issuing firom a mean, 
low alley, we suddenly entered a large quadrangle, around 
which gaily lighted shops dispkyed their varied treasareis 
where flowers and trees shook their dust-laden leaves in 
the face of mght» and in the centre of wblcb, a spkndid 
jet-d*eau threw up its sparkling waters, which, fallmg 
again in drizzling showers, cooled the surrounding air. 
It was eveninj^ and the time was propitious for seeiH^lUp 
and some other parts of Paris with the most effect. ChUd?^ 
were playing and shouting in the royal garden. Pe< 
were lounging in tbe galleries, and looking into ibe i 
windows of &e tnarchandst who were standing atj 
doors smoking their pipes, or sitting in easy att( 
talking about the next expected coup SetcU, whi 
wives were preparing for an adjournment from buai 
the evening. The sky above was as calm and se: 
the night were sleeping, and the stars were watcj 
slumb^ and everything was peaceftiL Around 
every place of public resort in Paris, were the usi 
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dreds oi rash-bottomed chaira ; and around ns also were 
the lights that lighted ap the depositories of the industrial 

Erodnctions of France. Human productions, all tending to 
umau progress and comfort^ met our ejes whererer we 
turned, and jet we were in one of the grand foci of French 
intrigue, of French ideas, and of bloody revolution. Scarcely 
yesterday, and the yells of fierce combat, of passion, and 
of maddened despair, were heard mingling with the roar 
of deadly musketry here. It was near to this place that 
abore a hxmdred soldiers were slain by the people in the 
struggle of February, 1848. * It was upon one of those 
rude chairs that Gamille Desmoulins sprung in 1798, when 
the people, fiiriouB and agitated on accoxmt of their en- 
counter with the troops of de Lambese, were ready for any 
desperate enterprise, and, with the wild, quick, ejaculatory 
eloquence of passion, he indted the street fights that 
have erer since characterised rerolutions in Paris. The 
mob who had listened to him that night in the gardens of 
the Palais Boyal, had but a few minutes before encounter- 
ed the troops under the Prince de Lambese on the spot 
which is now the Place de la Concorde, and after the first 
blow had been struck by the soldiers, and the first speech 
made by the demagogue, the cry was *A la BcuHlU.* It was 
in the Place de la Concorde that Camille Desmoulins and 
the other Dantonists were behieaded in April, 1794. The 
well-known tenements are to be found without difficulty, 
in which the clubs of the Jacobins, Thermidorians, and 
Dantonists met and had their discussions; and the caf<^ 
of the Palais Royal are stall the resort of talking politicians, 
in whose list of consumpts time and tobacco make the 
largest figures. 

The Palais Royal externally does seem to be a palace* 
and a rery splendid one also, but internally it appears to 
be a city of refuge — an eastern Alsatia. Where it now 
stands, there once stood a P*lace of Charles VL beyond 
the city walls; which palace Cardinal Richelieu purchased, 
levelled with the ground, and on its site founded the 
Palais Cardinal. Begun in 1620, the building continued 
for sixteen years, gradually extending over a much larger 
space than had been occupied by the supernumerary 
palace of Charles, until it comprehended the sites of two 
other princely mansions. Within the walls of this crafty 
and bold churchman's pahioe, were several splendid 
courts ; on one side a thestre that was capable of acoommo- 
dating 8000 spectators, and on the other a magnificent 
gallery, on the ceilings of which were painted the principal 
events of the cardinal's life. Beautiftil gardens and fine 
trees surrounded this magnificent dwell^g^ which might 
have better befitted the sybarite, than a monk with vows 
of abstfnrace and austerity upon his lips. The splendid 
design of the cardinal was never finished, and it is said the 
works were intromitted through thejealousy of Louis XIIL, 
to whom, however, the cardinal presented this palace, 
confirming the gift in the year of his death, 1642, by his 
will. Louis XIII. removed to it immediately, and the 
name of Palais Royal was ft-om that time conferred upon 
it During the revolution of 1798, it was called the 
Palais Egalite, and Palais du Tribunat; and presently it 
is termed Palais Nationale — names which denote the temper 
of certain epochs of French history. 

Louis XIII. enjoyed this palace scarcely a year ; but 
after his death, Anne of Austria, and the young king Louis 
XIV., resided here during the ciril commoUons in France, 
called the wars of the Fronde. It was here that the plots 
and cabals which distracted France during that unhappy 
period were concocted and hatched, and thence they were 
sent forth on their warlike intents. Louis XIV. gave this 
palace to Ms brother the duke of Orleans as a residence for 
Bfe, daring which period it was considerably extended ; 
|tnd afterwards he ceded it to his nephew Philippe, duke of 
^irleans, as part of his marridge portion. When it came 
lo the possession of the regent duke of Orleans, he formed 
^ celebrated Orleans gallery, the pictures of which were 
when the troubles of the first revolution began to 
ate and pinch the court. 
iDuring the regencyi the Palais Royal was the theatre 
finani^atraogo orgies, dark intriguee, and gay revels; | 



which were partially revived when this palace came into 
the possession of the fkther of Louis Philippe. Thirty 
years prerious to the revolution, the great theatre which 
Cardinal Richelieu had built was destroyed by fire, upon 
which it was found necessary to rebuild the entire front 
and two wings of the palace, after the design of Moreau. 
The extravagant liberality of Philippe Egalite, in his 
patronage of the arts and muses, could not long continue 
without exhausting his treasury, and involving him in 
debt; and so enormous did his liabilities latterly become, 
that he meditated to take advantage of the insolvency law. 
The brother of Madame de Qenlis, however, advised him to 
associate the usefiil with the beautiftil, and to convert the 
garden of his palace into a baxaar, where shops and places 
of amusement might be established to his profit. A palace 
and vulgar market-place, within the same ancimUi did 
not seem compatible; but then the duke wanted money, 
and gentility and royalty and all the other outward »fi«9, 
soon became miserable enough things without that which 
must of necessity be dug up from the lowest depths of 
society, as well as of the deepest mines. Money was bor^ 
rowed, a plan was adopted, stones were carted, the cla- 
mours of the neighbouring ladies and gentlemen, whose eyes 
were to be built out of the palace gardens, were disrega^ 
ed ; and houses, shops, and arcades, in the course of five 
years, surrounded the garden of Philippe Egalite. The 
speculation was a wise one, for it was profitable. 

Tlie shops of the horologers and other high class me- 
chanics here are very gay and grand; the aroades of the 
Palais are delightful lounges for mammas and misses who 
wish to look at silks, satins, and ribbons without being 
troubled to buy; and the gardens have become the ren- 
dezvous of everybody. The tricolour flag was first adopted 
in this floral resort, and here many of the boldest measures 
of the people were proposed and adopted. 

When the fikther of Louis Philippe was executed, his 
palace was declared to be public property, and was let out 
as oafifis, auction-rooms, and places of general business. 
A part of it was allotted to the Tribunat, with rooms for 
the president and ouestors, and from this dronmstance it 
was called Palais du Tribunat 

When the revolution had been checked by Napoleon, and 
aggravated royalty was re-imposed on Fntnce, under the 
imperial form, this palace resumed its royal appella- 
tioB, and was alloted to his brother Ludan as areddence, 
by Napoleon, who never liked it, and never dwelt in it. 
Louis Philippe resumed possession of that part of it which 
had not irremediably passed away during the revoluUon, 
in 1814, and redded in it until he was called to the throne 
of the French people; and now its walls are once more 
inscribed with tne black letters ' National property.' 

The front entrance to this palace is ftx>m the square at 
the foot of Uie rue St Honore^ by a doric arcade and {^teway. 
The Palais Royal is celebrated for its magnificent galleries, 
in which hundreds of people may promenade wititout in- 
convenience. The most spadous and splendid of those gal- 
leries, is the gallery d'Orleans, which is 800 feet long and 
40 broad; which is paved with marble, and roofed with 
glass. Beneath this gallery, which forms one extremity of 
the garden, is a double row of fine shops, over which 
rises a double terrace, bordered with flowers and shrubs 
in elegant vases. The garden is 700 feet long, and 300 
broad, and is surrounded by several galleries bearing the 
names of distinguished men and places. In the garden 
are several fine statues. Near to the Eurydice stung by 
the snake, is the Ihr-fiuned cannon which is discharged 
every mid-day by the solar rays, and which regulates all 
the clocks and watches in that quarter. It was here that 
the cdebrated salles of ' Rouge et Noir ' were dtuated — 
those gambling-houses that constituted the attraction and 
infiuny of the place. So great is the profit derived from the 
sale of confections, fruits, &c to the everyday frequenters 
of Una garden, that, during the monarchy, a rent of 38,000 
francs was derived from those who had a monopoly of the 
trade ; and the rent of the shops in the gallery d'Orleans 
is from 3000 to 4000 francs per annum. In this garden, 
under what is termed the peristyle Beaigolais, was latdy 
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a fiiTourite resort of the lower classes, called the (jtS4 des 
Ayenglcs, where a choir of blind fiddlers accompanied 
the singers and actors in little fkroes. In front of the 
main eatrance of the palace, and fbrming a spacious ter- 
minus to the rne St Honore, is the Place du Palais Rojal, 
a spacious square where omnibuses draw up, and from 
which they start to the various quarters of the city. 

This Place du Palais Royal is a memorable place of blood. 
In the houses at the comers of the rues St Honore and 
Rohan, the Garde Royale of Charles X. maintained a 
most obstinate and fatal resistance against the people, 
whom they supposed would show them no quarter. The 
same idea took possession of the g^ard iiere, in February, 
] 848, and the same melancholy obstinacy and fatality was 
the result Entrenched in their guard-house at the Chateau 
d'Eaux, one hundred men madly resisted the onset of the 
people, and were literally roasted to death, by the inftiriated 
crowd piling straw up against their place of retreat and 
setting fire to it. The boulargerie is pomted out into which 
the wounded were carried during that bloody episode of 
the revolution, and a hotel in the rue St Thomas du 
LouTre which Teceived the dead. It was at the comer of 
this rue St Thomas du LouTre that the Hotel de Longue- 
Tille stood, in which were oonoocted all the plots of the 
fkotion of the Fronde, intended to rain the Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, during the minority of Louis XIV. Befbre the last 
revolution Louis Philippe's stables stood upon the site of 
this old ducal mansion, and now the grim, dark looking 
mews is couTerted into a garrison or btfracks for soldiers. 



DR JOHNSON.* 

FIBST PAPBR. 

It is really pleasant, amongst the unwholesome, enervat- 
ing literatnre of the day, to turn our attention to such a 
work as the present We appear almost to have forgpotten 
the mighty Colossus who once bestrode the world of let- 
ters, whose word was law, and his flat the fttte of all who 
then aspired to literary distinction. His vast bulk over- 
awed, overshadowed the hemisphere about him, and few 
dared dispute his supremacy. It would be a piece of ideal 
gratification to invoke his presence once more amongst us 
— to picture the terror and rout of the whole squ^ron, 
who, by dint of pufling, praising, glorifying one another, 
have contrived to scramble to an unworthy eminence, and 
now attempt to snarl off intmders. How they would shrivel 
down to their real dimension?, glad to sneak out of notice, 
and, as the knout was applied lustily, howl oflf to hol^ 
and comers, whence they would have been too happy not 
to have emerged. The whole tribe, masculine and femi- 
nine, might probably have taken to some honest calling, 
rather than, with insufferable airs and impertinence, thrust 
themselves into notice, to the inconceivable detriment and 
degradation of our national literature. Let any one, even 
of ordinary taste and capacity, unbiassed, if possible, by 
the opinions so industriously set afloat, and resolved to 
think for himself^ examine these pretensions, and it is 
hardly possible that he can fiul to discern the cheat— the 
counterfeit coin now agoing. It speaks ill fbr the taste 
and judgment of the present day, that such barefaced im- 
posture should not only be allowed, but encouraged ; and 

* The pleasure rarely Is as gnat 
In bolng cheated, as to cheat I* 

or one-half, nay, two-thirds, of what Is now written and 
published, would never find readers. Unfortunately, most 
persons are content with opinions ready made. How few 
take the trouble to think. Indeed, much that comes be- 
fore us, in the shape of pabulum for the mind, is not only 
worthless, but absolutely pernicious, affording fiiw mate- 
rials for thought, and the least possible amount of that de- 
sirable commodity. As an example : it was our lot, many 
years ago, to read * Rookwood,^ a novel, and we could 
never brace up our fortitude for another dose fVom the 
same hand, though several have been offered — ' Jack Shep- 

♦ Dr Jolinson : his RcIIkIous Life and his Death. By the Author of 
* Dr UookwelV ^bc. London: Bentley. 1853. 



herd,' and the like— without even a modieom oT seoiu 10 
make them palatable. Thieves and highwaymen fiurberoea, 
and slang such as ' Nix my dolly, pals, (kke awaj 1' we 
never could endure :— judge then our surprise aaddinaay 
on seehig cheap, monthly issues at such wares advertiaed: 
nor can we forbear lifting up a voioe of warning snob as 
becomes those who have the advancement of society at heart, 
and reiterate our wish that the tone, even of what may be 
called every-day literature, should be free from vioe^ if ooi 
absolutely devoted to the service of religion. 

The subject of our present work seems to hare 8Upi»d 
out of notice, though filling so wide a space in the litera- 
ture of his day. What a leeson to all aspirants after mere 
fune, irrespective of the great ends of our beingp the aer- 
vice of God, and the good of our fellow-men ; and what will 
even the highest attainments avail, when we shall bear the 
Judge of all say, * Inasmuch as ye did it not onto the lea^ 
ofthesemy servants, ye did it not unto «M.' If the great 
leviathan of our literature, who could look back on all be 
had done, and say, * I thank God th^re is nothing I have 
written that I could wish blotted out,' haa almoet pa»d 
ftrom our view, what shall we say of the leaser fry, wrig- 
gling into notice, who jump and jostle about in sel^adola- 
tion~the crowds whom the more universal diffneion cf 
knowledge draws forth to Mrive for distinction bj any 
means, so that notoriety is gained, pandering even to the 
follies and vices of the age, rather than attempting — the 
true province of literature— to ahow thdr heinouanen mad 
criminality. 

We consider the work under notice, in many Te8pect^ 
an excellent antidote to the prevailing spirit^ aa r^ards 
works, both of instruction and amusement The idea, 
in this point of view, was good; how carried oitt» we 
shall presently notice. * Dr Johnson's Religioiis life and 
Death' was an important phase of bis character, too muck 
lost dght of by previous biographers, amidst other and 
more secular pursuits; and it was a happy thought to 
bring this prominently forward, to hold it forth to the 
light, to concentrate the humble, enduring foety and bene- 
volence of his character into one broad mass, whereon the 
eye might repose — an example, a warning to all, * whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear.' He^ * the 
athletic and uncouth, in the old brown coat and ahabfaoer 
wig,' what a stream of active benevolence ran throng his 
character, and how true the remark, * There ia nothing of 
the bear about him but his skin.' 

* Two men of note might be seen contcmporaneonafy in 
the streets of London, ^ere was Wesley, in his band and 
cassock, with his long h^r, white and bright as ailTer, his 
(kce and manner indicating that all his minutes were noai- 
bered, and that not one was to be lost. Often iraadlde in 
temper, his countenance was calm ; and be waa remark- 
able for the cleanness and neatness of his appearanee. And 
there was Johnson, issuing forth from the silent retreat oi 
Bolt Courts bodily and bulkily, into the human tide of 
Fleet Street : one time swaving against a huge porter, who 
wisely contented himself with gazing in wonderment after 
his rolling antagonist; at another, lifling polluted miseiy 
out of the mire, and lh>m the jaws of starvaticm and death' 

' There was about him,' says the Rev. J. S. M. Andei^ 
son, * an earnest and practical benevolence, which no maa 
haa surpassed,' and one of the fairest ftruits of his reUgion. 
* To enjoy Dr Johnson perfectly,' says Mra Hannah Man, 
( one must have him to one's self; ' < not,' as oar anthor ob- 
sores, * in the presence of kings, and lords, and hosts c^ 
friends; but in the unobtrusive deed of charity, in lettos 
of consolation to the afilicted, in counsel given to the firiesd- 
less, substantial help to the struggling, hospitality to the ' 
obscure, and in his own thou^ts when almost aloneu No 
instance of true humility or merit would ever escape his 
earnest and fhithfbl regard.' We quote the following as a 
corroboration of our own opinions : * In few ages of the 
world is a goodly leaven of the great and honest heart of 
Johnson more needed than in the present time» when man- . 
kind are in danger of heeding the allurementa of firivokxu { 
and brilliant entertainment in preforaiee to sound aad 
rightly severe instruction, and when mere aenaoal oant, ia 
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literary or religions garb^ takes the place of the sublime 
and tiie sincere.' 

The work is dinded into the following beads, viz., * Early 
ReBgious life; Religion; His Humanity; His Churchman- 
ship; Lord Chancellor Tburlow ; Opinions of Dissent and 
IHssenters; Wesleyan Methodists ; Roman Catholics ; Mo- 
nastic Life; His Superstition; Epitaphs; Close of Dr 
Johnson's life— the Fear of Death ; His Calmness in Death ; 
Brief Review of his Character and Death.' By this it will 
b« seen there is no lack of exciting topics — * the vexed 
questions' of the present day. Oar author has, however, 
in freneral, treated them fahrly, candidly, even when he 
differs from those he condemns ; nor does he oflfensively 
obtmde his own * High Church ' bias in that spirit of into> 
Iterance but too often displayed by the belierers in * Tract, 
No. 90.' 

Commendng with * His Early Religious life,' he says : 

* Dr Johnson seems to have been blessed with strong im- 
pressions of religion at a very early time of life ; and these 
impressions certainly biassed the tone of his religious feel- 
ing—one of fear rather than of love— during the periods 
of manhood and old age. He himself said, that he remem- 
bered distinctly having had the first notice of heaven, * a 
place to which good people went,' and hell, * a place to 
which bad people went,' communicated to him by his mo- 
ther, when a little child, in bed with her. When he was 
as yet in petticoats, she put the Book of Common Prayer 
into his hands, and he learned the collect for the day with 
wonderful quickness. But she did not always train his 
young mind with judicious care. * Sundjiy,' he says, * was 
a heavy day to me when I was a boy. My mother con- 
fined me on that day, and made me read the * Whole Duty 
of Man,' from a great part of which I could derive no sa- 
tisfiMJtion;' and he gives an instance in proof of this feel- 
ing. Soon he fell into an indiffer^ioe about religion, talked 
flippantly about it, found great reluctance to enter a church, 
and not until he resided in college at Oxford, and took up 

* Law's Serious Call to a Holy Dfe,' did he recover from 
this Bupineness in the most important business of life.* 

Here, probably, we have the key-note to his future im- 
pressions on these subjects. No wonder the ' Whole Duty 
of Man' could afford him no satisfiustion ; *the fruits of 
the Spirit' are not nature's growth ; ' thorns and thistles' 
alone can she bring forth, until a change take place from 
a higher, and more enduring source. At College * he ap- 
pears not to have been sufficiently under the mild restraint 
of religion, for we are told that he was often seen lounging 
at the college-gate, keeping others fh>m their studies, & 
not inciting them to rebellion against the collegiate autho- 
rities. And when Dr Adams, the principal of Pembroke 
College, told Boswell what a happy fellow Johnson was 
when there, and how loved and caressed by all, * Oh, sir,' 
replied Dr Johnson, on being told this, * I was mad and 
violent. It was bitterness, which they mistook for frolic. 
I was miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way by 
my literature and my wit; so I disregarded all power and 
all authority.' ' 

He mentions, that he could not in general accuse him- 
self of undutifalness to his parents. * Once, indeed,' he 
siud, * I was disobedient : I reftised to attend my fether to 
Uttoxeter market Pride was the source of that refusal, 
and the remembrance of it was painftil. A few years ago 
(but a few before his death), I desired to atone for this 
fiiult. I went to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and stood 
for a considerable time bareheaded in the run, on the spot 
where my father's stall used to stand. In contrition I 
stood, and hope the penance was expiatory.' 

How benighted his views, * I hope the penance was expict- 
tory ! ' And this mistaken view of the very first principles of 
our Protestant fidth, 'justification by faith alone,' clung to 
him through life, obscuring his prospects, beclouding his 
hopes, and continually harassing his mind with apprehen- 
sions of something left undone, whereby his title to eternal 
life might be anniuled. Had he known and felt that there is 
no expiation but the great sacrifice once offered up for all ; 
that His was a finitilud work, accepted as the only expia- 
tion, because infinitely sufficient for all, so that none other 



is required; and that it is an insult to Him who has pro- 
vided such a sufficiency for us, by offering our worthless 
and unavailing penances and mortifications, as a price in 
our hands, to purchase what is freely given, * without 
money and vjithout price* — what years of gloom and de- 
spondency might have been spared, and a life of greater 
useftilness thereby secured to his fellow-men ! 

Johnson was miserably poor, and, in consequence, com- 
pelled to leave Oxford without a degree, ere long to be- 
come usher in a provincial school. 

We next become acquainted with the following adver- 
tisement : * At Edial, near liohfield, in Staffordshire, young 
gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek 
languages, by Samuel Jobhson.' This did not answer. 
He came to London in search of employment; and his 
poverty was so extreme, that he and Savage, with whom 
he became acquainted, were compelled to pass whole nights 
in the street, neither of them able to pay for a night's 
lodging. 

Johnson left college under strong religious convictions ; 
war did they forsake him during t]be whole of his subse- 
quent career. He was wont to say, he could not imagine 
that goodness could really exist, except in union with the 
Christian feith. Here was a step in the right direction. 

* No honest man can be a Deist,' he observed, * after a fair 
examination of the proofe of Christianity.' He added, that 

* Hume once told a clergyman he had never read the New 
Testament with attention.' It is both pleasant and pro- 
fitable to watch the general consistency of his career — his 
underiating reverence for things sacred. * Of the literature 
with which he has for ever enriched the British store, where 
can the single page be pointed out that would tend in the 
slightest degree to allure the mind from religion 7 On the 
contrary, how many of his writings are replete with reli- 
gbus counsel, delivered in a tone of exhortation as earnest 
as it is argumentative ! ' Not only his prayers, medita- 
tions, and sermons bear eridence to this, but ' even his 

* Dictionary' was conceived under the restraint and guid- 
ance of religion : and we may suppose that most of his 
literary labours, like that of the * Rambler,' were conse- 
crated by deep-felt hearty prayer ; and of most of them 
be could assert, as he said of the * Lives of the Poets,' 

* Written in such a manner as may tend to the promotion 
of piety.' No man more abhorred those whose literary 
exertions were spent in pandering to the vicious inclina- 
tions of the age, putting bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter ; and he gives this wholesome monition, * Vice, for 
vice is necessary to be shown, should always disgust; 
nor should the graces of gaiety or the dignity of courage 
be so united with it, as to reconcile it to & mind.' (Ram- 
bler, No. 4.) Again (No. 77) he speaks of those licentious 
writers who have not only forsaken the paths of virtue, 
but attempted to lure others after them- *They have 
smoothed the road of perdition, covered with flowers the 
thorns of guilt, and taught temptation sweeter notes, sofUr 
blandishments, and stronger allurements:' and hs con- 
cludes, * But, surely, none can think without horror on 
that man's condition, who has been more wicked in pro- 
portion as he had more means of excelling in rirtue, and 
used the light imparted fkt>m heaven, only to embellish folly, 
and shed lustre upon crimes.' Well would it be, if the 
writers of this nineteenth century of Christianity, those 
who ' set fkshion on the side of wickedness,' who recom- 
mend every eril action by associating it with qualities 
that serve to engage the affections and attract the mind, 
and who are unsettling the better sentiments of thousands 
upon thousands of the middle and poorer classes of society, 
would ponder these things. 

Our author very jnstlv observes, in commencing the fourth 
chapter : * Dr Johnson s habit of devout prayer must have 
exercised a most beneficial influence, not only on his literary 
efforts, but also on the whole tenor of his life ; indeed, but for 
the energy of his religious devotion and practice, his very 
existence would, perhaps, have been wrecked on the gloomy 
element of his natural constitution.' He never would allow 
swearing or profene expressions in his presence, and often 
lamented that * all serious and religious conversation was 
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biinisbed from the society of men.' He despised the paltr j 
outward bttdgei of religion. * Let us,' said he, * conform 
in outward customs, which are of no consequenoe, to the 
manners of those among whom we live, cmd ddspiu such 
paltry distinetiaM. Alas I' be continued, *a man who 
oansot get to heavca in a green ooat will not find his waj 
thither the sooner in a grey one I ' But in his charities and 
humanities of erery kind, we find him seeking to avoid the 
obserration of the world, and literally doing his alms in 
secret. 

' Great minds hare often great failings as well as great 
virtues, and although we cannot call the occasional rough- 
ness of Johnson's manner a great failing, yet we can see 
that the ponderous power of his thought^ when provoked 
to vehemence, naturally led him to seek at once to annihi- 
late an antagonist, especially if he was one in whom pre- 
sumption or flippancy of remark was observable. * How 
very Mae is the notion,' says Boswell, < that has gone the 
round of the world, of the rough, and passionate, and 
harsh manners of this great and good man!' And al- 
though Boswell allows that sometimes he displayed impe- 
tuosity of temper, too easily excited by the folly and ab* 
surdity of others, and perhaps at times unwarrantably 
shown« yet he tells us, that during by far the greater por- 
tion of his time, he was civil, obliging, polite, insomuch 
that many persons who were long acquainted with him 
never received a harsh word from him, or heard him ex- 
press himself with heat or violence in any way.' Of his 
exemplary, enduring kindness and humanity, we have con- 
tinual proofs. His home was made a constant source of 
annoyance to himself firom the strange assortment of cha- 
racters, male and female, who found an asylum under his 
roof. Of Mrs Williams, the blind poetess, Chalmers says, 
her temper was far from pleasant, her manner fretful iad 
peevish, even under the roof of one by whom she was 

* protected and cheered by every act of kindness and teop 
demess which he oould have showed to the nearest rela- 
tion.' 'Age, sickness, nnd pride,' says Johnson, *have 
made her so peevish, that I was forced to bribe the maid 
to stay with her by a stipulatioa of half-a^crown a-week 
over her wage?.' The following is a description of this 

* happy fomily,' in a letter to Mrs Thrale : * Williams bates 
everybody; Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not love 
Williams; Desmoulins hates them both; Poll (Mrs Car- 
michael ) loves none of them.' * * The dissensions^' says Urs 
Piozzi, * ot the many odd inhabitants of bis house distressed 
and mortified him exceedingly. He was really sometimes 
afraid of going home, because he was so sure to be met at 
the door with numberless complaints; and he used to 
lament that they made his life miserable /rom the mpoeei- 
biUty hefotmd of making theirs happy, when every favour 
he bestowed on one was wormwood to the rest' And how 
noble his forgiveness as well as his forbearance ! < I^ how- 
ever,' continues this lady, * I ventured to blame their in- 
gratitude, and condemn their oonduot, A/ would instantiy 
set about ecftening the one, and jmtifying the other; and 
finbhed commonly by telling me, that I knew not how to 
make allowances for situations I never experienced.' * Nay,' 
says Sir John Hawkins, * so insensible was he of the in- 
gratitude of those whom he suffered thus to hang upon 
him, and among whom he may be said to have divided an 
income which was little more than sufficient for his own 
support, that he would submit to reproach, and personal 
aflfront from some of them : even Levett would sometimes 
insult him ; and Mrs Williams, in her paroxysms of rage, 
has been known to drive him from her presence.' We 
may believe that a perception of the misery that would 
come upon these persons, did they once forsake the shelter 
of his roof, ever prevented the denial of his home and hos- 
pitality to them: and so he endured with consummate 
patience an evil that he could have put an end to, had not 
the far-seeing benevolence of his heart abhorred the sum- 
mary procee^ng which they, as it were, appeared to court; 
or, at all events, the one wished the other to experience. 
What a picture is this of the larger world of ungrateful 
men, and God over all, provoked every tlay ! ' 

It is recorded by Miss Reynolds, who knew his imiform 



benevolence, that, when returning late to his lodg^lg9^ hi 
often saw poor children asleep on thresholds and stalls, 
and used to put pennies into ihmr hands to boj them a 
breakfiist ! * And this at a time,' says Croker, ' vhen be 
was himself ^'vtfip onpennies^* 

We now come to ms * Churcbmanship,' occupying five 
chapters, and nearly one-fourth of the volume. This nttd 
not be wondered at, on the author's plan of giving a sketch 
of the writings and opinions of nearly every priest and 
prelate whom Johnson casually alludes to, and inodeotal 
notices of others who have mentioned them — a practice 
somewhat akin to that industrious art called * book-making.* 
It is well known that Dr Johnson always retained hu 
attachment to tiie unfortunate house of Stuart, although, 
on principles of necessity and expediency, he took the 
oaths imposed by the prevailing power. He was oertaxnly 
a Jacobite, and yet Boswell says — ' I have heard him de> 
clare^ that if holding up his right hand would have secured 
victory at OuUoden to Prinoe Charles's army, h^ was nst 
sure he would ?iave Jteld itup: ao little confidence had he 
in the right claimed by the house of Stuart, and so feai^l 
was he of the consequences of another revolution on the 
throne of Great Britain.' How true the following remarks 
— * So much does the antagonistic spirit of the human mmd 
contribute to the vehemence of maintaining opinion^ he 
was heard to say, * that after the death of a violent Wldg, 
with whom he used to contend with great eagerness, he felt 
his Toryism much abated.' So true it is, that we are half 
won over, when we cease to care for victory in argnmeot; 
and that Dr Johnson knew this to be a certain principle m 
human nature. We find that once when his frieno, the 
Rev. Dr Taylor, commended a physician, and told Johnson 
how he had to contend in hb behalf with persons of the 
neighbourhood, * You should consider, sir,* he replk-d, 
* that by every one of your victories he is a loser : for 
every man of whom you get (he better will be angry, and 
resolve not to employ him : whereas if people get the bet- 
ter of you in argument about him, they'll think, * Well 
send for him, nevertheless.' ' 

In his forty-seventh year he was offered a living in the 
church, which offer he conscientiously declined. It was 
situated in a pleasant part of the country, and of a tole- 
rable annual income. At this time, too, he was in straiten- 
ed circumstances. 

The following remarks on preaching are worth bang 
recorded : * The poor treasure up the sayings of th»r mi- 
nister, and a word in season may be worth many sermons, 
which persons take not to themselves ; and well do I re- 
member the praise which a farmer accorded to an active ' 
and pious country olergjrman : * Sir,' said he, * that was ' 
the first gentleman that ever came and talked with ns. and 
he would walk by the side of the men when at plough, 
speaking to them on the welfare of their souls. He has ; 
always been the same man, and so we all love him.' This '! 
WAS spoken of an aged pastor, of one who had ministered in I 
the same parish for forty years, and whose motto might 
well have been taken from Johnson, * Talk to your people.' ! 
Happy are those clergymen who can exercise the privfl^es ; 
of talking to all their people ; for, alas ! our Church too ol^ 
places one man amid thousands, and still expects his mi- 
nistiy to be not only sufficient, but suocessfuL RighUy , 
did Dr Johnson remark, * that a London parish was a 
very comfortless thing, for the clergyman seldom knew the 
face of one out of ten of his parishioners ; ' and what would 
he now say to the cases which the large mannfhctnring 
towns present?' 

Dr Johnson, though deliberately refusing the clerical 
office, understood well the nature of a clergyman's duties. 
He disliked excessively any unbecoming levity In a minis- 
ter's conduct 

' Sir Walter Scott tells us of a minister, who held ahi|jh 
character as a leader of the strict and rigid Presbyterian 
party in the Church of Scotland, yet was remarkable for 
the way he shone in convivial society. < He wag ever gp^ 
amid the gayest : when it once occurred to some one pre- 
sent to ask what one of his elders would think, ahecddiM ' 
see his pastor in such a meny mood. * Thialc,* relied \jbfi 
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doctor; 'why, he troall not beliefe hla own eyw.'* In 
the case of * belieTing one's own eyes,' refinedly called 
* ocular demoDstration,' there is an anecdote told of the 
late Rey. Rowland Hill Late on one evening he ordered 
his carriage, and bade his coachman drive him to Drury 
Line Theatre. The man stared, hesitated, thought his 
master mad ; but * To the theatre t ' was the authoritative 
command. Down he was set at the theatre, and, to his 
coachman's utter bewilderment, purchased a ticket, and 
walked in. Rowland Hill entered a box, fixed his eyes 
sternly on its occupant, exclaiming, « Oh, you are there- 
are you ! ' and, abiliptly quitting the theatre, drove home. 
The poor and almost petrified occupant was a preacher at 
his own chapel, who had been reported to him as a fre- 
quenter of the theatre, but which report he would not 
credit, until * seeing was believing' to him. That the re- 
buker should have clean hands is an important considera- 
tion in the value of a rebuke. In the above case, we may 
Imagine it was indeed withering. But a story is told in a 
hunting county, in which a clergyman delivered himself 
by his ready wit A venerable archdeacon, who had heard 
of this clergyman's hunting propensities, sent tot him to 
administer a lecture on the subject. Soundly did headmiid- 
ster his rebuke, long was he about it. while the poor victim 
spake not a word in his defence. Suddenly the archdea- 
con, perceiving a smile on the culprit's countenance, said, 
' Ah ! I see my admonition has little effect upon you : alas t 
you too much resemble Gallic in the Scriptures, who cared 
not for these things.' Now was the climax ; and the ex- 
pected penitent, drawing himself up to his fall height, and 
fixing a wickedly merry eye on his reverend elder, re- 
plied, * Mr Archdeacon, I have heard you with patience : 
you may have rebuked me rightly, and I may be a Gallio; 
but this I have to say, that if 1 am a Gallio, your son Rich- 
ard is a Tally-ho; and so, Mr Archdeacon, I wish you a 
very good morning.' The son Richard was a noted cleri- 
cal fox-hunter !' Though it be allowed there is no actual 
transg^ression of the law of God in such amusements, yet 
most persons will feel that a clergyman is here out of his 
proper sphere. * No sermons that he may preach, no amount 
of alms that **? may give, no moral rectitude in temporal 
things, will ever lead the people (however they may par- 
tiaUy disguise it in his presence) to look upon him with 
reverence, or to regard and love him in their hearts as a 
pastor that is doing his duty to the Church, and is suffi- 
ciently not minding earthly things.' Boswell remarks to 
the effect that, if the clergy knew bow much an indiscri- 
minate mixture in the pleasures of society * lessens them in 
the eves of those whom they think to please by it, they 
would feel themselves much mortified.' 

Other points of Dr Johnson's ' Churchmanship,' though, 
as might be expected, they find fiivour with the author of 
' Hookwell,' do not commend themselves to us ; such as 
investing particular places with pecoliar 9anetity. For 
though, under the Jewish dispensation, this was permitted, 
yet, we do not find the apostles paying, or commanding re- 
verence to wood and stone. He who * inhabiteth eternity' 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, but with * him 
that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at his 
word.' The Christian dispensation is spiritual, and they 
who worship must worship in spirit and in truth. The 
more men have attempted to eorporealise religion, if we 
may so express it, the more widely they have departed 
from the faith once delivered to the saints. And this pro- 
pensity to invest something tangible, < stocks and stones,' 
with spirituality, to look upon them as objects of reverence, 
has been a fertile source of most of the heresies and * will- 
woi-ship* that have corrupted, afflicted the Church, from 
the time of the apostles to the present day. We are so 
prone to say unto the works of our own hands, ' Be ye our 
gods,' to require something we can taste, touch, and handle, 
as a substitute fbr ' things which are unseen and eternal,' 
that we need not wonder at the inveterate proneness of the 
Jews to idolatry. Our author thinks pictures ought to 
re-appear on the walls of churches; and, when JcSmson 
took off his hat in token of reverence on visiting the ruins 
of Uolmkill, Boswcil, though avowedly a Pr^byterian, 



writes thus—* I hoped that ever after having been in this 
holy place, I should maintain an exemplary conduct 1 ' as 
though God were not alike everywhere. 

Our author's remarks on the burial service, in reference to 
Johnson's on that point, are, on the whole, judicious : Sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles ; the universities ; en- 
dowments ; bishops having seats in the House of Lords ; in- 
equality of church livings ; connection of church and state, 
are the subjects which follow— on all of which his remarks 
and opinions are candid, and more free from party bias than 
might have been expected. The rights and abuses of patro- 
nage elicit the following remark — *0n Christianity being 
established, and a public mode of worship prescribed, public 
places of worship were required, and ministers to officiate 
in them : hence the landed proprietors, on becoming con- 
verts to the fkitb, built such plaoes, and set apart lands for 
the maintenance of pastors to administer to the religious 
wants and welfiu'e of their families and vassals ; the extent 
of a manor and a parish being usually the same. The en- 
dowment of the church being the gift of the landlord, he 
thought himself at liberty to give the possession of it to 
whatever minister he pleased ; the people did not choose 
him, because the people did not pay him.' This right has 
ever followed the lands ; it is possessed by the same registry 
by which the lands are possessed.' 



YES AND NO. 

NxAR the town of Hennebon, in the department of Morbi- 
han, stands an old &shioned house, in a saloon of which, 
one morning a f^w years back, two old gentlemen had 
been fbr some time in earnest conversation. At length they 
both rose. 

* Then we may consider the matter settled, colonel,' said 
one of them. 

* Of course, Monsieur Jnrigny— of course. It is settled.* 
<I am very sensible of the honour you have done m€^ 

Colonel Kermeray.' 

* And I too,' said the colonel, whose words flowed so fast 
that they were often far from exactly expressing his mean- 
ing; * 1 shall go and (ell my son. Really, I am a happy 
manl' 

* And I shall immediately consult my daughter.' 

* Consult her ! that's a curious word — consult ! But 
never mind. Adieu.' 

* Farewell. My compliments to Monsieur Victor.' 
Five minutes after the colonel had left, Mademoiselle 

Jurigriy entered the room. She was a handsome girl, with 
sparkling eyes and a little pouting mouth, charming to 
behold. Moreover, she had as much good sense, and as 
little caprice, as the only child of a widower, who had done 
all he could to spoil her, could possibly possess. But, as 
might be expected, she was accustomed to have her own 
way, and it was therefore with no little embarrassment thai 
her father, who was a timid man, and feared anything like 
an argument, approached a business so materially affect- 
ing her as that he had in hand. 

' Colonel Kermeray has been here, my Louise,' said he. 

* Yes, papa. I saw the marks of his wooden leg in tha 
gravel.' 

* Quest what he has proposed, my child.' 

* Oh ! I have no idea,' said Louise, carelessly. 

' Hum ! I must prepare her for it a little,' said Monsieur 
Juvigny to himself * My love, I am getting old,' continued 
he aloud. 

* So are we all,' said his daughter. 

* Louise, my love, I cannot expect to be left much longer 
with you ' 

*0h do not talk of such tbingjs my dearest papa,' 
cried the affectionate girl, throwing her arms round bur 
father's neck. { 

* And it would be a great comfort to me to see yon 
happily aettled,' continued he, after gently kissing her 
fbrebead. 

* Oh ! ' said Louise, looking very g"*?^^^^]^ 

* Life is BO uncertain 'iw^nr^^v. ^y — OOv IL 
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* Tell me then at onoe — Colonel Kermeray baa proposed 
his pon to you for a son-in-law ? ' 

* Precisely so,' said Monsieur Juvigny. 

* And what did you reply ? ' 

* I said I would consult you. And I hope ' 

* Young Monsieur Kermeray is that monster that I baye 
seen going about with a great gun?' 

* Yes ; but he is not a monster.' 

'That bear, who thinks of nothing but shooting and 
hunting, horses and dogM P ' 

* Yes ; but he is far from being a bear.* 

* That clumsy fellow with thick-soled shoes fiill of huge 
nails?' 

* Yes ; but he is by no means a clumsy fellow.' 

* Well, papa, I will think about it.' 

Monsieur Juvigny expatiated at some length on the ad- 
vantages of the match, but he could obtain no more favour- 
able answer, so at length he set out for a walk, by no 
means sure that the aflfair was so completely settled as he 
and his friend had thought 

Meanwhile the colonel had reached his own house, a 
picturesque chateau with a high roof, tall chimneys, and 
numerous turrets. He found his son before the door 
cleaning a gun. 

* Victor, my boy, here I am,' said he. 
' Qood morning, my dear father.' 

'That's it. Do you know what's going to happen ? ' 

* Not I,' said Victor, • how should I ? ' 

* Why, you are going to be married, my lad ! ' 

* To be married, father ? Not I.' 

* I say you are, and that very soon too.' 

* There is some mistake ; I have no such intention.' 

* But I have, and there is no mistake whatever.' 

* Are you serious, sir ? ' 
*Yes.' 

* Well then, I say I won't be married, and that's all.' 

* Won't be married!' cried the colonel, thumping his 
wooden leg into the ground. * What do I hear? 1 say yon 
shall!' 

* We shall see,' said Victor. 

* Shall we, you rascal? No we shan't You won't 
marry? You won't obey your father? You have a will 
of your own ? Well, we shall see. I have settled it do 
you heat ? Mademoiselle Juvigny will be my daughter-in- 
law, and you will bo M tnsieur Juvigny's son-in-law, before 
a month is over. Rank rebellion ! Get out of my sight I 
Forward I March!' 

* Mademoiselle Juvigny ! ' muttered the young man, as 
he took his hat and left bis angry parent's presence. 

Victor was a handsome young man, glowing with health, 
not very brilliant not very polished, but good-natured and 
warm-hearted. He was much attached to his father, and 
generally did all be could to humour the old soldier, who 
was not a little imperious and absolute. But Victor was 
a Breton, and as stubborn as any of his countrymen when 
not properly managed. Once fiurly roused, he seemed 
actually to part with his reason for a time, and to know no 
law but that of his own wilfulness. 

* Mademoiselle Juvigny,' he repeated, as be strode along 
at a great pace, * well, she is very pretty, and I daresav 
will make an excellent wife for some one, but she shan t 
be mine. I am resolved. Yet my father seems so too ; let 
us go and consult old Briqucbec' 

Briquebec was a sailor, long retired from service. Of 
great natural shrewdness, and of much experience of the 
world, he was a valuable counsellor, and as, though he 
rarely ofifercd advice, he was always ready to give it when 
asked, few days passed that Victor's words, * let us go and 
consult old Briquebec,' were not repeated by some one or 
other. Add to this, that nobody feared to trust him with 
a secret, for his discretion was beyond all suspicion. 

Victor found the ancient mariner seated in a sunny 
comer mending a net, and without any preface told him 
bis case. 

* Well,' said Briquebec, * I hear.' 

* Of course, I am not going to be married in that way.' 
« Why not?' 



* Because I do not choose.' 

* Ah I very good. Why should you ? * 

* 1 was sure you would say so, my dear Briqo^)ce.' 
*0h, there can be but one opinion on the subject. To be 

sure Mademoiselle Juvigny is liofa ; but yoa don'i ewe fat 
that' 
*NotL' 

* Of course not Certainly she is the most lorelj giri b 
the country, all so taut and trim — lips like cherries, ejv 
like an angel's, a foot like a fairy's, and such a little wfaitt 
hand ; but what of it ? You wont have her.' 

' No, nor any one else. I wont marry at alL' 

* Quite right, have a will of your own. She will oakf 
somebody eUe happy. Ho will be a lucky fellov ! ' 

* Perhaps he will ; I don't know.* 

* Why should you marry her to please yoor &ther? 
Better marry some ugly, ill-tempered old dowager, to phut 
yourself 

* I will please myself;' said Victor. 

The conversation continued for some time in a aanhr 
strain; at last the young man took leave of Briqoebec^ 
confirmed by him, as be thought, in his resolafcioo. fie 
had not long been gone, when Mademoiselle Juvifajr 
passed at a Uttle dbtance from the old sailor's eottafe: 
* Holloa, mademoiselle I ' cried he, as if be were hailiBg & 
vessel, *wont you heave to and exchange news with & 
friend ? ' 

* To be sure I will. Monsieur Briquebec I wooder haw 
I could think of going by without doing so; but 1 w&s 
meditating on something.' 

* So 1 saw, and I believe I know what it is, madenKHsellp.' 

* Oh, no I you do not indeed ! ' 

* Were you not thinking of your future husband ? Cooe, 
say.' 

* Oh, that is easily guessed. We women are alwajs 
thinking of our husbands, at least till we are married; 
that is, if what all the world asserts be true.' 

* That is not what I meant Monsieur Victor Eennenj 
has just been here.' 

* Indeed ! ' said Louise, slightly confused. 

* Yes, and he told me that your father and his intemifd 
you for each other.' 

'Oh!' exclaimed the young lady, *he said that,dti 
he?' 

* Yea, and what do you say to it? Any objecdons?' 

* A great many, Monsieur Briquebec. Monsieur Victor 
is, I daresay, a very good young man, but ' 

* But ! Capital ! Then it will end in nothing.' 

* Do you think so ? * 

* Oh, yes. He is as little pleased at the idea as yoo senn 
to be.' 

* Indeed ! ' returned Louise quickly, and looking ralhtr 
mortified. 

* I can't understand it, but such is the case.' 

* Perhaps,' said Mademoiselle Juvigny, after a diot 
pause, * perhaps there is some one else' 

* Oh, 1 don't know. But as you would not like bin fer 
a husband, it is all as it should be. You are qniu 
agreed.' 

Louise seemed to reflect, and remained a short tine 
silent ; then, as if she had come to some resolution, liM 
bade Briquebec farewell, and left him. 

Half an hour after, Monsieur Juvigny bad the satis&o^ 
tion of receiving his daughter's consent to the proposed 
match. * It is settled after all,' said he to himselt As for 
Briquebec, as soon as Louise bad left him, *■ Two yowg 
fools,' muttered he, and set to work on his net agun. 

Time went quickly by. Bvery morning Victor wfsA 
out to shoot and every afternoon he returned with an 
empty bag. The reason was, that he spent meet of bis 
time with Briquebec. Every evening his father took faiia, 
at first much against his will, to Momsieur Juvigny's, where 
he remained an hour or two in the company of his intended 
bride, and every night he went to bed with a more fixed 
resolution not to marry her. Yet she had made a deep 
impression on him ; every day he felt more and more that 
she was a most charming pers^'ti.'^^ I^fiust, if he had bees 
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left to himseli^ he wonld certainly have been desperately 
in love. 

Butihe h^ndicioiis colonel, without being aware of it, did 
all in his power to d^eat his own object. * In a month you 
will be a married man, my boy. In three weeks your 
bachelor life is over, Victor. In a fortnight you will have 
a wife, yon rogue. Only a week more, my lad, and then 
you know * * 

All this naturally made the young man more obstinate. 
He persuaded himself that it would be foolish and con- 
temptible to yield ; he hated himself for his weakness in 
growing fond of Mademoiselle JuTigny^s society ; nay, so 
strange a creature is man, be even felt enraged at her for 
being so attractive. And then he would go to Briquebec, 
and talk about her by the hour. 

But notwithstanding his determination, inexperienced in 
the world, not used to act for himself^ and bending under 
the superior energy of his father, to whom he soon ceased 
to remonstrate, he took no steps to avert his mte. The day 
was rapidly approaching, all the necessary formalities had 
been gone through ; every preparation, including the mar- 
riage dresses, had been made, without any opposition on 
his part. In fact, he had formed no plan, and had no idea 
bow the thing was to be prevented ; only, that it certainly 
should not take place, he had made up his mind. * After 
all, they cannot marry me against my will,' he would say 
to himselfl * One man can take a horse to the water, but 
twenty can't make him drink.' 

As for Louise, poor thing, she had quickly discoTered 
that he was fhr from insensible to her charms, and, satisfied 
on this point, she had scrutinised him no farther ; so that 
she little knew how inflexible he really was. Nor was 
this wonderfbl, for even the experienced Briquebec de- 
ceived himself on the subject. 

The day came. The ceremony before the mayor (in 
France it is your mayor who is the high priest of Hymen) 
vas to take place at noon. At nine o'clock the Colonel 
and Victor break&sted, the former playing off many jokes 
suited to the occasion. At ten, he said to his son, * Now, 
my boy, go and dress.' The young man obeyed, and at 
eleven he re-appeared as a bridegroom in all bis glory. After 
surveying him with a proud eye, * Come/ said the colonel, 
'fbrward, march!' and he moved off. 

* Wait a moment,' said the young man. He had taken his 
ref olution. * Sir,' he continued, as Us &ther, pivoting on his 
wooden leg, turned and faced him, * this affair is none of my 
making, so that whatever happens I cannot be to blame. 
However, I think it right to tell yon beforehand, that if you 
frrce me to go before the mayor, you, and all concerned, 
will soon be sorry for it' 

'Eh, what?' cried the colonel. * Why, you are not going 
to blow your brains out, are you ? ' 

* I am not such a fool,' said Victor. 

'I don't know that; but never mind; if that's all you 
have to say, march 1 ' returned his fttthcr, whose imagina- 
tion suggested no other possible case that could raise 
regrets. 

They set out, the colonel dancing along gaily, with two 
steps of his living leg for one of the other. The pathways 
leading to Hennebon were crowded with people in their 
holiday dresses, for the Kermerays and the Juvignys were 
of too much note in the country for a marriage between 
the fiimilies to take place without creating some ex- 
citement The men in their loose breeches tied at the 
knee, theur long wide doublets, and their enormous brimmed 
bats, under which their long hair floated on their shoulders ; 
the women, in their laced boddices and curious caps, re- 
spectfully saluted the father and the son as they paased, 
and then continued their wav toward the beautiful church 
^the pride of Hennebon — there to await the bridal party 
on its return fh)m the townhouse. 

Monsieur Jurtgny, with his daughter and a numerous 
esoort, arrived a moment after the Kermerays. The mutual 
Sheetings were soon over. The colonel with some difiSculty 
got the witnesses and friends of the young couple into their 
proper places. Then the mayor put on Ms spectacles, and 
the formalities began. 



All went on as usual, till, addressing the bridegroom, 
the civil functionary put the important question — * Mon- 
sieur Victor Kermeray, do you take Mademoiselle Louise 
Juvigny to be your wife? But then the decisive mo- 
ment had come. 

* No I ' cried Victor in a loud clear voice ; and, after cast- 
ing an involuntary glance at Louise, he moved rapidly to 
the door. 

All the others remained motionless with astonishment, 
but the'ready colonel seized bis cane, and aimed a heavy 
blow wCth it at his son's head as he passed him. The exe- 
cution, however, was not equal to the design ; the furious 
man missed his mark, lost his balance, and, falling between 
two benches, broke his leg. Happily it was his wooden 
one. 

The conclusion of the soene we leave to be imagined. 
Victor, unconscious either of bis Other's attempt or of his 
accident, left the townhouse with a hurried step, and pro- 
ceeded straight to Briquebec's cottage. That worthy was 
absent, having gone like everybody else to see the wedding. 
The young man had therefore time to reflect on what he 
had just done, and he began to doubt if he had done wisely 
— soon he came to fear that he had not done well. 

At length Briquebec returned. There was a flush on 
his brow, and his eye shot a fiery glance on the young 
man as he entered, but he nevertheless saluted him cour- 
teously, and sat down opposite him. 

* Ton of course know what has happened, Briquebec,' 
said Victor, with a forced smile. 

* Yes, of course. Everybody does.' 

* Well, you know how it was. What else could I do f 

* Oh, yes ! what else could you do ? Ton have broken 
your &ther's heart, and bowed down his old head with 
shame^ — but what else could you do 7 ' 

* Briquebec I * 

* You have affronted worthy Monsieur Juvigny, as no 
man ever affronted another before — but what else could 
you do ? You have outraged the feelings of a young lady — 
( here the old sailor started to his feet ) — a model of goodness 
and beauty, in a more cruel and cold-blooded way than even 
a poujpiquet* or a korrigan could have iuTented — but what 
could you do ? And then, not a bit ashamed of yourself, yon 
haye the assurance to come to an anchor in an honest man's 
house, and to think he will disgrace it by giving you shelter 
— but what could you do? — what could you do?' cried 
the old man, with increasing passion ; * better that you 
hcul seen the hind of St Nennochi this day, than do what 
you have done!' 

* Briquebec ! ' cried Victor quickly, * enough I enough I I 
was blind; I was mad ! But now my eyes are opened; 
my reason has returned ; I would give the world to recall 
the last hour! My poor father! And Mademoiselle 
Juvigny ! Miserable creature that I am ! But there is 
no help ; nothing remains for me but to expiate my ikult 
Tell them how I repent; tell her that now 1 feel I love her, 
but that 1 did not know it till too late.' 

As he uttered these broken sentences, the unhappy 
youth sprung towards the chimney, beside which a rifle 
stood ; but the old sailor was before him. Seizing the 

Eiece with one hand, with the other he led Victor back to 
is chair. 

* Sit down,' said he authoritatively. * What good would 
it do suppose you killed yourself? Young man, 1 will say 
this much for you, that I believe yon are more a fool 
than anything else. I can't think your heart is so bad as 
it seems. Let me see what must be done. Hum ! Well, 
stay here till I return, and promise me that you will not 
attempt your life.' 

The young man promised, and then turned his &ce to 
the wall, in an agony of remorse and grie£ As for Bri- 
quebec he left him, and went straight to Colonel Ker- 
meray's house. There he remained an hour. Next he 



* Poulplquets and korrigana, malidona spirits In the legends of 
Brittany. 

f According to a local snperstitioii, the bride or bridegroom who 
sees the phantom hind of St Nennoch on thoir wedding-day will dlo 
during the night 
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betook hiiBself to Moosiear JuTignjr's. There he remaiaed 
two hours. Then he returned home. 

* Monsieur Victor/ said he, rousing the young man, who 
seemed in a state of lethargy, * you spolce of expiation — 
well, expiation must be made.' 

' I am ready/ said Victor. 

* It is only proper, however, that those you have injured 
should say how.' 

' Let it be so.' 

*I have seen your father, and Monsieur Juvigny, and 
Mademoiselle.' 

* Indeed ! And they desire that 1 should' 

*That you should do this. In a short time the same 
scene will be repeated. Only you will say yM, and then 
mademoiselle in her turn will say no. Do you understand ? 
You will thus be humbled. 8he will be revenged. What 
do you say P ' 

* It is but frtir,' replied Victor, * and yet it is very bard 
DOW that I find I love her.' 

* It has been your own fault A treasure was oflfered 
you and you would not have it But all that is past 
Accept these conditions, and your father, though he will 
never see you agMin, will refVain from cursing you — the 
Juvignys will be satisfied — and I (as, of course, you must 
leave the country, you had better go to sea), why, I will see 
if I cannot get you a berth in some vessel.' 

* I accept the conditions,' said Victor, sighing. 

*TbDt'8 right,' returned Briquebec, seriously; but in- 
stantly turning away his fiuse to conceal a sinile^ which, 
for reasons best known to himself rose to his lips. 

During the next fortnight, Viotor wandered disconsolate- 
ly through the glens and woods near Hennebon, seeking 
solitude. At nightfall, however, he always approached 
Monsieur Jurigny's house, and remained watohing the 
lights in it till the last disappeared. Then he returned 
mournfully to the cottage of Briquebea 

The day of expiation came. The roads were even more 
crowded than before, and great was the excitement ; for 
it had been whispered about how the gwerch€t* was to 
treat the p€U)tr, and many an ill concealed laugh reached 
Victor, as, accompanied by Briquebec, be passed on his 
way to the townhouse. They entered. Colonel Kermeray 
was already there, but he pretended not to see his son. 
Presently Monsieur Juvigny and his daughter arrived; 
neither took any notice of the young man. 

Once more the colonel arranged the witnesses and friends, 
once more the mayor put on his spectacles, once more the 
ceremony began, and once more the question was put, 
* Monsieur Victor Kermeray, do you take Mademoiselle 
Louise Juvigny to be your wtfe? ' 

* Tea,' said Victor, a sharp pang shooting through his 
heart as he spoke. 

* Mademoiselle Louise Juvigny, do you take Monsieur 
Victor Kermeray to be your husband?' continued the 
civic functionary. 

All held their breath : Louise slightly turned her head 
and glanced at Victor, who, very pale, and with an ex- 
pression of deep sorrow, mingled with resignation, awaited 
his fate. 

* Mademoiselle,' repeated the mayor, looking over his 
spectacles, * do vou take Monsieur Victor Kermeray to be 
your husband ? ' 

* Yes, Monsieur,' said the silvery voice of the maiden. 
Victor started as if incredulous, but a look at his bride 

re-assured him. Instantly forgetting everything in his 
unexpected happiness, he threw his arm round her, seised 
her little hand and covered it with kisses. Tears came into 
the eyes of both. 

At that moment the colonel gave a tremendous thump 
on the floor with his new wooden leg, and exclaimed in a 
voice of triumph, * It's all right ! ' 

' They laughed at us as we were coming, but let those 
laugh that laugh the last,' whispered Briquebec to Mon- 
sieur Juvigny. 

* In the Annoiican Celtic, ffverdux meuiB a yoong Tlrgln-^poofr, 
a yoasag man desirous of manning. 
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*We owe this to you, my friend,' returaed 
Jurigny, taking the old sailor's homy band. 

* Attention 1 ' cried the colonel * Silence ia the raaki ! 
Our worthy mayor is waiting.' 

Before the door of an old chateau with a bi^ roeC (all 
chimneys, and numerous turrets, tat a beaotifiil oraatare 
in whom the vivacity of the girl seemed hapfHly blended 
with the dignity of the matron. Two lovwj obildm, a 
boy and a girl, were playing about on the grmss beside 
her. A young man in a shooting dress was approadiiag. 

' Here I am, dear Louise,' said the sportsman, as he oame 
up and threw down bis bag of game. * There 1— a good 
day's work indeed 1 Viotor, you little rogue, give ne a 
kiss.' 

* No,' said the child, playfyjilly ; * I wont, papa.' 

* Oh, fie i Little boys should never say no,* said the 
sportsman. , 

* Nor great ones either,' interposed the young lady, vitb 
an arch look. 

The young man smiled, drew his wU^ towards him, and 
pressed a kiss on her cheek. 

* A plague take you ! ' exclaimed a gentleman with t 
wooden leg, who issued at the moment from the house, 
followed by another gentleman and a shrewd, weather- 
beaten-looking old fellow in a sailor's dress. ' One would 
say that inst^ of five years, you had not been married 
five days. I'm tired of you I ' 

* Monsieur Victor was right, after all, thai moniiag 
when he said the colonel would repent of bringing bin 
before the maror,' said the weatherbeaten-lookins maa, 
laughing. * What do you say, Monsieur Jurigny ? 

* Prosperity attend them I said the old gentleman tcD- 
derly. 

* Wont be married I Amen ! ' cried the colonel 



A CHAPTER ON DEER. 

Thi * New York Literary Herald * has lately been issmng 
' drafls at sight' We accept the following :— Of all the 
animals with whose natural history I am acquainted, 
the Red Deer is the most curious. Curious in both signi- 
fications of the word are they, singular in all their ha- 
bits, and also possessing a greater share of pure unmis- 
takeable curiosity than fitlls to the lot of any other liring 
things that boast of four legs to carrv them through 
the world. I have sometimes thought the generic term, 
* DxAR womany^ had been bestowed upon the sex by some 
mighty hunter, who, equally cunning in Uie field and 
boudoir, thus embodied and concealed a fine sugar^oated 
sarcasm, and capital pun. 

The deer apf^rs to me to have been intended for a 
domestic animal ; and we have none that so soon becomes 
fkmilar with^ and attached to man. Run down a &wn of 
two or three months, throw him across your saddle in 
fh>nt of you, and as soon as you have reached home, you 
may set the little fellow upon the ground, and leave him 
untied and unwatohed, for the short ride of a mile or so 
in your company is quite sufficient to thoroughly tame 
him. Be careful however, lest you meddle or make witk 
those of a more advanced age. Their hoo& cut like raiors, 
and every muscle in their bony leg has the force and 
elasticity of a bowstring. 

I knew a very worthy old gentleman who, mi rovtU for 
Texas, had been shipwrecked, and lost all his worklly 
goods, saye and exoept the matetfamiliast and a doieo or 
so of youngsters of both sexes, all provided by dams 
Nature with prodigious mouths and appetites to match. 
For some time after their exodus, the family pradiBed a 
series of experimento — like the Milesian horse eduMted 
to live on nothing — to ascertain how near they might 
approach the verge of starvation without going over the 
dam, and when at last the old gentleman l^came the pos- 
sessor of a musket, there was great rejoicing among his 
furnishing brood. Like many others, he imagined tlMt u 
there were always great numbers of deer upon the prairie, 
all that he had to dd^i^ to go out and shoot them dowa« 
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but b^g BO great sportsman — a Quaker to boot, and 
therefore not to the manor — of shooting — bom, he made a 
sad mislake. Loading bis musket in such a manner that 
it woald probably do execution at one end if it did not on 
the other, he sallied forth a-field. At a distance a large 
drove of deer were qnietlj cropping the prairie grass, and 
towards them he bent his way. Haying heard the mode of 
€rmwHn§ for detr described, when he had approached 
tliem somewhat, down he dropped upon his knees drawing 
his gun behind him. It was slow and wearisome work, 
and the okl gentleman was wheezing and panting along 
like a high-pressure steamer, when he suddenly heard 
something behind him blowing rather harder than his own 
pipe. He turned, and right in his track a large buck was 
following, smelling and snuffing the trail, his eye flashing, 
his hair aTl tumei the wrong way, and the beast eridently 
quite ready for a fight Not so our friend — but dropping his 
musket, without a thought of putting it to its legitimate 
Qse, off he went instead of his gun, and scoured for home 
to endure the reproaches of his wife and family, and to 
hare bis first and last hunting adventure fastened to 
htm, a joke in perpctuo. 

I knew an instance of a man who had been at the house 
of a neighbour to borrow a shovel, and was returning 
home with the implement upon his shoulder, when a large 
back made a fierce and entirely unprovoked attack upon 
him. Being a determined and powerful man, be gave the 
piifmacious animal rather more than a Roland for his 
Oliver, and finally laid him out — or as he said; made meat 
of him ; — but fer the aid of the shovel aforesaid the result 
vAf^t have been different. Spades, certainly, were trumps 
with him. 

The moj»t singular affkir of the kind that ever occurred 
to my knowledge, was a regular up and down fight, be- 
tween a wounded buck and an old, experience, and 
athletic hunter. The latter had crossed the bayou, upon 
wbose brink his cabin stood, and in a very short time 
crawled up to a fine deer, who fell in his track at the 
rifle*s crack. There are three things to be done when a 
deer is shot down, and your true hunter seldom neglects 
them : be fir^t reloads his rifle — then hamstrings his game 
—then cuts its throat Our hunter imprudently neglected 
thp fir«t precaution, and thinking the deer dead, or en- 
tirely hors de combat^ drew his hunting-knife, and ap- 
proached with the intention of cotting the hamstrings. A 
^ad mistake he made ; for just as he was about to cut, the 
d(M!r gave him such a kick as a deer can give, the man 
landed upon his back, and the knife went — he knew not 
where. In an instant, both the deer and our friend were 
upon their feet; the deer rushed at the man, who catching 
his horns in his hands and giving them a violent twist, 
down went both of the combatants; this was repeated 
fl^nin and again, until the contending parties were entirely 
bihausted. At last, the quadruped marched off a few rods, 
and stood looking intently at the biped. The latter, after 
patiently waiting for half an hour, endeavoured to creep to 
the spot where his gun was lying. In an instant the deer 
was* upon him, and again the same scene was reacted. 
Once more the deer left him, and this time our hunter had 
the good sense to lie perfectly still until night&ll, when 
the deer slowly moved off, and the man then crawled on 
his hands and knees — ^for walk be could not — to the bank 
of the bayou, and by his shouts obtained assistance. He 
was taken over to his cabin, and there lay for nearly two 
months before he recovered from his severe bruises. 

The yearly shedding of the deers* horns is not the least 
Fin;rtilar peculiarity of the animal. The horns commence 
growing at the end of the second year ; in one year after, 
they drop off and soon reappear with an additional point, 
so that to ascertain the age of the animal, all that you have 
to do, is to count the points upon either horn, and by add- 
ing two to them you will obtain a correct result 

I have mentioned the curiosity of the deer, and truly 
their inquisitive disposition is marvellous; it overcomes 
their timidity, and frequently proves fatal to them. Place 
yourself in a toft of high prairie grass, within sight of, 
and not too far from a drove, and by popping up one arm, 



then another, then your foot, then waving a handkerchief 
I from the end of your ramrod, yon will soon have the ani- 
I mal's curiosity thoroughly awakened. First, they will 
I snuff the air, to endeavour to ascertain t^ the scent what 
I new creature has made his appearance in their domain ; 
then they will commence walking slowly up to you, nor 
stop until satisfied that it is a man, or meet with your 
rifle-ball. They make very troublesome pets ; perfectly at 
home, they will roam over every part of the field, garden, 
and house, poke their noses in the dairy — taste the milk, 
upset a pan or two, and if they meet with anything not to 
their liking, give it a butt with their head, or horns, if 
they have any — walk out, nip a cabbage or so, eat a few 
sweet potato vines, try a doxen roses, and perhaps finish 
their lunch with a cambric handkerchief or a choice bit 
of a flannel petticoat, should there be any spread out upon 
the grass. I have oven seen one make fair headway with 
a chew of tobaooo, although he ultimately came to the con- 
clusion that it was not good for his complaint 

Upon one point I have never met with any exaggeration 
-*the abundance of deer and other spedes of game in the 
prairies and timber lands of Texas, — and in foot it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. I have lived upon the bank 
of a bayou, and counted, night af^ night, fSrom five or six 
to twenty drov^ oome down to the stream to drink. 
They are there^ — plain to be seen; kiling them is, however, 
entirely a different affair, and few persons ever become 
successful hunters. You may ride among them, and you 
will find them more approachable and less timid than even 
the stock cattle ; but dismount, and they are shy enough. 
The most successful mode, and the most practised one of 
hunting them, is to erawl; that is, upon discovering a 
drove near you, go down upon your hands and knees, 
getting a tree or a prairie mound before you, and slowly 
approach the deer, and if you are very fortunate, and have 
patienoe enough, you may get a shot at them ; provided, 
always, your gun will go off. 

The most uniformly fortunate hunters are negroes ; some 
of whom, trained to the business to supply a plantation 
with meat, seem to make a sure thing of it I remember 
one in particular, that, to my knowledge, was sent out 
usually as often as twice a-week after meatt and during a 
period of a year he failed but once; and then, overtaken 
with an ague fit, he was forced to seek shelter under the 
shade of a tree, and give up to it This fellow seemed to 
hunt by intuition ; he would leave his hat at home, tie a 
flaming red bandanna around his woolly sconce, and 
marching off quite unconcernedly into the prairie, seat 
himself in a place where you would be sure the drove in 
sight would never visit; vet there would he sit, motionless 
as a statue, and it seemed that the deer never fidled to put 
themselves within reach of his fatal rifle. 

Hunting anything is hard work ; but hunting deer is 
worse than all other. There is more danger of tearing 
your clothes from your back, scratching fhoe and hands, 
and bruising limbs in a bear hunt, but then there is the 
superior excitement of the latter. 

A man doee meet with so many woftil disappointments 
in the former, that, after a few attempts, nine persons out 
of ten resign in disgust all pretension to Nimrodiem in 
that line. Par exempUt one fine winter's morning I cross- 
ed the stream, gun in hand, having previously announced 
at the breakfast-table my intention not to return without 
meat. Whereat every one laughed, as the same deter- 
mination had been heard before, fh>m more than one about 
the board, without being succeeded by any very decided 
results. As I was saying, I crossed the bayou, and then 
looked around me for my game, but none were in sight, 
where usually hundreds were to be found. 

Near the stream was a fine grove of trees, and one of 
these I ascended, for the purpose of 'prospecting' as a 
Califomian would say, for deer. I looked around the 
wide prairie, and finally discoYored one solitary animal at 
a distance of perhaps a mile, and after him I started, 
knowing that with but one chance I must take especial 
pains and caution. When I had diminished the space 
between ua by one half, down I dropped, and went to 
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ere^ngt for fear my intended prey might disooTer me; 
and once seen, all hope of getting him would be lost Her« 
let me remark, that one H those gentle, genial showers — 
which occasionally visit Texas in winter, sometimes begin- 
ning and ending with it — although of but ten dajrs' dura- 
tion, had drenched the prairie, and left a standing coat 
and oovering of water, from one to two feet in depth. Under 
these oircumstanoes, the reader will perhaps appreciate 
the true delight I must have experienced in creeping upon 
hands — or on one hand, the other of necessity sustaining 
my gun above the water — ^and knees, through half a mUe 
of tSarp, high grass, and particularly cool water. When 
I bad, not perambulated, but genuflected over what I sup- 
posed to be a sufficient distance, I raised my head carefblly, 
and looked around me. No deer was to be seen. At 
length, within fifteen feet of me I spied a pair of ears, just 
visible above the grass; there lay my game. * But stop,' 
thought I, * may it not be a mule P I had better make sure, 
before I put my foot in it' 

I stood up, and although nothing but the ears and a 
small bit of the head was visible, 1 was satisfied that my 
* dear ' friend, for whom I had been wading and crawling 
for a whole hour, was before me. Down I sat, shook out 
mv priming; wiped the friien, then up again, and taking 
a long and deliberate aim, touched the hair trigger, and — 
the gun missed fire. Before the deer could have seen me 
—if the noise should have awakened him— down I dropped 
again, and this time removed my flint, and put in a fresh one, 
then, standing up, repeated my attempt, and with no better 
success. Again I took out the flint, rubbed the frizen, 
scratched its hoe, reprimed, and taking aim again my 
gun missed fire. The deer, who had been disturbed by 
the second snap, at the third jumped as if she had been hit, 
and started off at top speed ; but bleating arrested her 
progress, and she tumea and looked me full in the fitoe, 
while 1 had time to take a fiur aim, and— miss fire again I 
What made the matter infinitely more annoying was, that 
when the deer was entirely out of shot, the gun which I had 
been snapping, finally consented to go oflf. Had there been 
a tree near, (^ gun had never played such another trick. 

MAY. 

It is May, and the sun shines with genial rays upon moun- 
tain and vaUev, and nature, arrayed in bridal garments, 
invites us forth. The sky is bright and glorious. Masses 
of snow-white vapour float along the horizon, changing, 
breaking up, uniting, but ever beautiful. How fine the 
shadows on the near hills, adding a deeper tinge to 
their verdure ! On the tops of the fitr mountains the 
winter's snows have dissolved : when a sunburst strikes 
them, we can see the crystal rills that flow down their 
sides to fertilise the valleys, and we are reminded of 
the light of genius revealing hidden things. The little 
brooks near &tve a joyous sound, and the river sweeps 
onwards, impetuous, f^ to yield its tribute to the 
ocean. The foliage of the trees expands. The elm has 
flung down its flowers, and sends forth its plaited leaves 
from their crimson sheaths. The fiuis of the norse-chesnut 
open at the command of the sun, and its spiral flowers 
shoot upwards. The maple, too, shakes out its leaves, and 
hides with them the tender blossoms, that will shortly un- 
fold, and become beautiful pendants. The boughs of the 
linden, clothed in the richest green, are fragrant as if 
dropping myrrh, and promise us flowers ere long. * The 
tender ash dielavs to clothe itself' and, with the stately oak, 
seems to preach to the already f^lly adorned willow, of the 
virtue of slow and sure growtL The birch, the lady of the 
forest, adorns her silver bark with leaves of the softest 
green. The summer winds play with the trekh foliage, 
and the birds r^oice in its shelter. Now the thrush, now 
the blackbird, sings its song of love; and now these pause 
to listen to the lark's carol, as it comes over the &r field. 
Wild flowers are abundant among the lush grass, by the 
brook, and by the hedgerow. The shining yellow flowers 
of the starwort contrast with the sober hues of the avens 
and gomfroy, and the blue speedwell with the pale blos- 



soms of the cuckoo flower, as they bloom by the borden 
of the stream. Beneath the bedce are the deep bloe4)eUs 
of the ground-ivy, and the dull yellow flowers otcromwon; 
while Uie grac^ul dog-violet shelters itself amon^ the grmsi 
The woods are firagrant with the breath of yoimg byv 
dnths ; and springing among the beautiful lflM)e-work leaTsi 
of a former forest, and firail ae they, are the fragile wiodflonr 
and graoeAil sorrel. By the brook, the weak stems of tW 
stitchwort support themselves on the leaves of sarroondiDf 
plants, that they may spread their snow-white flowers ti 
the sun; and near them the rich bloseoms of the goMea 
broom prepare to expand. Insects, too, are oo tk 
wing. Beetle, butterfly, and moth are busy. That weo- 
drous metempsychosis that attracts alike the poet aad 
the sage is going on I No tree or flower bat bath its 
little oolonies. The beautiful green beetle, called tfe 
sparkler, is running among the grass, and the white batter- 
fly rests witli oscillating wing on the tender leaTes of da 
hawthorn. The caterpillar of the tiger-moth ooarsee akeg 
the path ; he rolls himself up like a hedgehog aa we a^ 
proaoh. The beautifbl little coocinella, or ladjbbd, ii 
weaving her silken threads along the leaves, and m tke 
crevices of old walls the busy spider spreads his ooila. AH 
the slumbering forces are awake again. The fish leaf 
in the clear waters, darting to and fro beneath the nj% 
of the noonday sun ; the young lambs bleat in the 
meadow, and the merry birds sing among the boo^ 
* Echoes laden with tones ' tell of fbroes noidiad bat laUmU 
and recall the thought of Him whose spiritual twiching asd 
divine life reached down to the hidden souroee of being, tam- 
ing them into wells of water springing up into ererlastieg 
life. Nature never upbraids ; but, by granting as a deeper 
insight into her lofty methods, she rebukes our indoleBoe, 
and makes the mind cognisant of higher, nobler efforts. 
* Nature neTer did betray 

The heart that loved her: 'tis her privll^te. 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From Joy to Joy ; for ihe can ao Inform 

The mind that to within ua, ao Impreea 

With qnletneae and beauty, and eo food 

With lofty thottf^bta, that neither erll toogQca, 

Rash Judgment!^ nor the sneers of seMlsh men 

8bal] e'er prerail against to, or disturb 

Our cheerful folth, that all wliich we behold 

IsfullofUeosinK.* 



IfUMILlTT. 

How great a help is humiliation for the progress of a 
soul that truly supports it ! We find in it a thousand bles- 
iogs for ourselves, and for our conduct towards others 
— for our Lord gave his grace to the humble. HumiHty 
enables us to bear with others. The view of our owa 
mlBeries can alone render us oompassioDate and indulgeat 
toward those of others. Two considerations takeo to- 
gether will produce humility ; the first is the abyss of 
misery from which the powmul hand of God baa rsscoed 
us, and over which he still holds us as it were sospeDded 
in the air ; the second is the presence of that Ood who ii 
over alL It is only by ee&ng God, and loving him vitb- 
out ceasing, that we foiget ourselves, that we beoome 
disabused with regard to that nothing which has dazild 
us, and accustomed to humble ourselves before that 
lofty majesty, in whidi all is swalbwed up. Let ■ 
love God, and we shall be humble. Lot us love God, 
and we shall no longer love ourselves with an inordinate 
love. Let us love God, and we shall love all thit ht • 
would have us love, from the love of him. The iuhi 
most difficult to bear turn to good tf we use them to 
humble ourselves, without relaxing our efforte to correct 
ourselves. Disoouraeement remedies nothing ; it is odIj 
a despair of vexed selMove. The true wi^ to proit tj 
the humiliation of our faults is to see them in all their de- 
formity, without losing hope in God, and withoot ever 
hoping anything of ourselves. We need most deeply te > 
be humbled by our feults ; it is only thereby that God i 
will crush our pride, and confound our presomptoooi | 
wisdom. When God shall have taken away all resource 
in ourselves, he will erect his edifice ; until then he »iS . 
cast down all, making use even of our faults. — Fcmeioa. m 
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THE VKBT BEY. JOHN LBB, D.D^ LL.D., U.I}., FR^.K., 

0MB or THX DSiJV OV TUB OSAPBL-KOTAL, AXD PBIXOIPAL OF XDIVBUKOa 

CKlVKBSnr. 

Such m are wont to write biographies are in the habit of 
searohing with diligence fiunilj Bibles, parish registers, 
and erery source where may be found the record of the 
birthday of him who is to be the hero of their story. Each 
one is donbtless at liberty to do as it pleaseth him in such 
a matter; and it so happens that the year and day of 
birth, howerer uneless the information be, have in most 
cases been fiiithfally stated. It is easy to imagine the glow 
of delight one most feel who has searched long the dim 
and dusty registers, and has at last found the entry of the 
particular birth after which he has been hunting; and he 
is to be excused though he give a prominent place to the 
fiict that has cost him sudb labour to discover; but the 
reader at the same time must be excused though he should 
skim the date, and reckon it an item too unimportant to 
read. And then what avails it that we know the hour 
of any one's birth? Did we hold the dogmas of astrology, 
it would be important to know it, for it would be a key to 
the whole history of the man's life, insomuch as the ruHng 
stars of his destiny would be known. But astrology is a 
dead letter. In these days of science, the planets have 
lost thdr * leading infloenoe.' Who consults ))is horoscope T 
The usclessness of noting the day of birth is apparent ; and 
an apology is thus given for the want of a piece of infor- 
mation that is reckoned essential, and which had here been 
given had not our ignorance of it compelled us to make a 
shift, instead of hazarding what could be nothing else than 
a mere conjecture. 

John Lee was not nursed amid such influences as kindly 
foster latent genius, and had he not possessed the indomi- 
tsble will that rises superior to circumstances, be would 
have passed through life unnoticed and unknown. No 
paUTfU sndledy no grandee opened a way to place; the 
stadent toiled in the mine of knowledge aU unseen, till the 
wealth of his acquisitions made him a prince ' in the broad 
realm of mind.' His was the resolution of the young man 
in the * Iliad,' who began life determined 

He entered the scene of business and life at no very Auspi- 
cious time. Chalmers and Bdward Irving, Andrew Thom- 
son and many others, were performing their parts — ^men, 
the splendour of whose talents obscured and eclipsed highly 
gifted contemporaries. Stars these were, that formed a 
constellation the Uke of which had not been seen for gene- 
rations before; thev are set in darkness, and whither now 
shall we look to behold their like? Among such men in 
the Scottish Bstablishmeot, Dr Lee was placed ; and while 
the power of their oratory drew crowds around them, his 
scholarship attracted the attention of the learned, and he 
steadily rose firom office to office, unheeded, it may be, by 
Uie multitude, but admired by the rightly judging few. 

Dr Lee has owed his success to no popular talents, in 
the sense in which such is generally understood. Know- 
ledge has advanced him^ — knowledge which is power, and 
which makes its possessor potent among his fellows. He 
has been almost a dumb man during his lifetime — no flash 
nor sparkle is in his words— he Juu conversed for long 
years with the mighty, silent dead — he has prated not 
with living men. Still he can speak ; but his words are 
not high-Munding and impassioned — they are calm, and 
charged with no Ugbt speculations, but with most weighty 
matter. Knowledge is power, yet knowledge often seeks 
a quiet utterance. The ancient philosophers of the grove 
and the porch have exerted a greater influence on the 
destiny of man than all the orators of Greece ; neverthe- 
less, it is true that Socrates and Zeno only talked and 
refuted, while Demosthenes, and Lysias, and Pericles were 
fMsten of eloquence ; but the influence of the former has 
lasted for ages, the influence of the latter may be said to 
have perished witii themselves. Knowledge is power, we 



repeat, yet seldom is the mightiest power the most noisy. 
It is wid ndnd as with matter ; you cannot estimate power 
by noise. How still is gravitation, that all-compelling 
power which binds atom to atom, and planet to sun, and 
star to star! On the other band, what an uproar and 
splutter is on earth when the hail descends, crushing and 
cracking the brushwood of the forests, and devastating 
barley-flelds and cabbage-gardens! Onoe again, the 
rumbling of a waggon dragged after nightfkll along the 
paved street is a sound as loud as when at noonday the 
heaven is black with tempest, and the lightnings b^n to 
glint, and the mutteriags of distant thunder roll on the 
ear. Pr'ythee, reader, never estimate power by noise, as 
many do. 

The erudition of Dr Lee is great There is scarcely a 
field of human learning he has not explored ; and, pos- 
sessed of a memory remarkably retentiTC, he has made a 
vast mass of the accumulated treasures of the past his own. 
He is thoroughly versed in law, history, philology, divinity, 

and But why enumerate? However lengthy a list 

might be made, it would have to be finbhed with an et 
eetercL That he has ranged over even the least visited 
ground, and by the most devious pathways, is suffi- 
ciently notorious. An Edinburgh bookseller, some years 
ago, liter offering for sale a ponderous and unmanageable 
tome, (icom the rusted iron clasps of which any blacksmith 
might have forged a pair of manacles, was compelled to 
lay it aside, as no one would give an offer (indeed, few 
would have accepted it in a compliment). The remark 
made on the occasion was, that probably no one in the 
country, save Principal Lee, knew aught of its contents. 
This doubtless was an exaggeration, ^t fh>m it may be 
gathered some idea of the extent of his researches. Nor is 
it with him a mere bibliomania — a mere habit of devour- 
ing the matter of all and sundry volumes : the knowledge 
is stored and ready for use; but a moment of reflection is 
necessary, and then firom the fountain is poured a stream 
of rich and rare inibrmation. Though during his past life 
he has been accumulating, though the snow of jears be 
now on his head, and though his fhce be pale and passion- 
less firom the exhaustion of unceasing labour, even yet his 
languid, restless eye will tell that not yet is sated the vul- 
ture hunger of his mind. While others of his age have 
their faculties blunted and seek retirement, he still spurns 
inglorious ease, and toils as he did in former days. 

Some have wondered that Principal Lee has not appear- 
ed as an author, favouring the world with substantial 
pledges of his learning and reflection, and thus erecting a 
lasting monument to his name. It is generally expected 
that those who study with the diligence of a German will 
write and publish as copiously as is done on the Continent. 
Such is the expectation ; but it does by no means neces- 
sarily follow that he who has read extensively should be 
an extensive bookmaker. Hundreds of instances are to 
the contrary. Magliabechi, whose memory was as remark- 
able as his reading was great, shunned the work of origi- 
nal composition, and only yielded on one occasion to per- 
form a feat at the earnest entreaty of his patron. It would 
seem that such men are contented to leave the field of 
authorship to those who have the itch for writing and the 
ambition to appear in print They, for their part, prefer 
the joys which accessions of knowledge ever bring ; the ap- 
plause of the public is held in light esteem ; each of them 
is contented with feeling, what in the words of the old 
rhyme he could express — 

* Mj mind to ine a kingdom is, 
Sodi peifBct Joy tbereln I find.* 

As no man dare hide his talent in the earth, but is bound 
to use it when occasion may demand for the benefit of so- 
ciety, so in a signal manner did Principal Lee once direct 
his energies and employ his talents. About twenty-five 
years ago a party called in question the sovereign's 
prerogative in the printing of the Bible. Of this party, 
Principal Lee was the acknowledged leader. He engaged 
earnestly in the cause, and collected, with great trouble 
and at a personal expense of at least £800, materials for 
certain treatises which he .^rg^qn tbe.subiegt ^ elabo- 
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rate and erudite were these folumes, that their author at 
ODoe attracted the notice and won the favour of Lord 
Brougham, Dr Lnshington, and the cabinet ministry of the 
day. For several years a law-suit was carried on, and, 
although the Bible Societies lost, yet virtually they gained, 
sinoe the discussion resulted in the removal of former 
restrictions, and a freer circulation of Bibles has been 
the consequence. To Principal Lee belongs the merit of 
having b^n the vibst in this country to begin an agita- 
tion which has eventually conferred a boon that cannot 
easily be over-estimated. 

On another occasion Principal Lee has done service to 
his country. When commissioners were appointed to exa- 
mine into Uie affairs of the Scottish universities, he was 
one of those who were chosen to this high office ; and a 
judicious choice it was, for none better qualified could have 
been ftmnd for the inspection of the old records, and for 
the unravelling of the difficulties that were presented, * the 
gordian knot of which he could unloose, &miliar as his 
garter.' He was a royal commissioner for four years. 

Among his other offices, Principal Lee is first clerk to 
the General Assembly of the Established Church. In this 
sphere his minute acquaintance with the history and con- 
sUtutdon of the Church is of invaluable service The laws 
by which affairs are regulated are contained in a great 
number of volumes, and the minutes of many years' meet- 
ings have now aocumulated to almost an unwieldy mass; 
but, despite all this, should a law be inquired after, or any 
part of former proceedings spoken of, it is amazing to see 
the clerk, with an almost unfailing certainty, pouncing 
upon the volume and turning to the page where the record 
is to be found. 

Dr Chalmers well knew, and his natural honesty of heart 
permitted him to bear frequent testimony to the great 
merits of Dr Lee. Once he characterised him as 'one 
greatly beyond us all; indeed, out of sight altogether in 
the knowledge of recondite antiquity ; ' and, speaking of 
those pastoral addresses prepared by the o.erk, which the 
General Assembly addressed to the congregations of the 
Church, he styl^ them 'saintly and beautiful composi- 
tions;' and again, such as, deeply tinctured with the 
spirit and style of Moravianism, possess a simplicity, and 
a beauty, and an unction, that form the best literary cha- 
racteristics of a devotional or apostolical address.' 

The timei, however, came when this style of full and 
flowing compliment was abandoned, and in ito stead a cur- 
rent of invective was poured forth. A man of experience 
and note is annually chosen by the General Assembly to 
be its moderator. Dr Lee was nominated to this office. 
The friends of Dr Chalmers placed him in opposition. The 
Kirk throughout became a scene of contest ; party spirit 
rose to the highest pitoh. Men of the greatest authority 
were leaders in the controversy. It is out of our sphere to 
enter on a discussion of this question, and we merely allude 
to it for the purpose of giving an extract fi'om the ' Vindi- 
cations ' thit were elicited from Dr Lee on the occasion. 
The concluding passage of his first pamphlet shows with 
what a manly yet hallowed spirit he discharged the very 
unpleasant task that was forced upon him. From it may 
be seen how possible it is for one who has been long fa- 
miliar with the antique and quaint writers of the language 
to compose in a pure style, eschewing everything harsh 
and crabbed. The sentences might well be called ' bouts 
of linked sweetness ; ' and the beauty and power of the ex- 
pression is only equalled by the pathos and sublimity of 
the sentiment : — 

' And yet) while I thus write, it is with deep sadness of 
heart that I think of the small sparks by which great 
fires have been kindled, not only among individuals, who, 
by exercising a little forbearance^ might have continued 
chief firiends, but throughout extensive communities, in 
which, when the flames of dissension have blazed most 
fiercely, the greater part have not known how or why it 
was that their. anger had been roused. Amidst many 
other vexations of spirit, which have almost worn out my 
frame, it grieves me unspeakably that I should be now 
separated from some of my brethren, with whom in time 



past I have taken sweet counsel; and in no eammtn 
measure I am concerned to think, that, thosgh it hm 
erroneously been insinuated, on what ground I "know ttG% 
that I had long entertained a feeling of dislike towards ilt 
chief antagonist [Dr Chalmers}, I should now be eogsgei 
in any other strife with him than that of trying how «« 
shall each most zealously and actively, in oar aevcnt 
spheres, contribute to the prosperity of our Zion, and te 
the edifying of the body in love. For most true it is» that 
though I never had a fancy for all his peculiarities, no naa 
ever lived by whose lofty eloquence I was more traasportei 
or whose enthusiastic fervour in whatever be undertotk 
yielded me more elevated and pure delight, Bat theooee 
bright horizon is now overcast — the winter of disoonleBt 
has been long and dreary — and now, when the flowcn 
appear on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come, no voice of harmony salutes our ears — nor do w« 
go out together, as would well become us, to see how the 
tender grapes spring forth, or how the buddinga of ihaX 
precious seed, which has been sown in tears, are dtba 
blighted by the mildew, or warmed by the annbenm, ao m 
to promise a rich supply dT tnut, which in doe seaatu 
shall shake like Lebanon. While the huabaadmen tkm 
(all out by the way, what can we expect but that thimkB 
will grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barky! 
How different this from the promised consummafticai in tiw 
times of refireshing, when they who sow beaido all waters 
shall dwell in quiet resting-places, and shall see, with de- 
lighted eyes, the thorns ai^ briars of dissension npreotoi 
both from the wilderness and the fruitiiil field, ajod foe- 
ceeded by the myrtle and the olive, the emblems of lovt 
and peace, and by all the pure and precious ttwSB ef 
righteousness ! Alas ! that the days of the years at oar 
lives should be passed away in unprofitable oontentiDe, 
which, if I have in any degree unwittingly oontribwted to 
begin, assuredly I meant not so, neither did my heart 
think so. I was not panting for any pre-eminence — 1 wai 
not seeking to be exalted to an ephemeral dignity, that i 
might be better known in the gates, sitting among the 
elders of the laod,-^nor had been yainly dreaming tint, 
during the toils and the joy of ^rvest, my bretfareas 
sheaves would do obeisance to mine. As little did I sus- 
pect that I was to be branded as the enemy of the eharth 
for speaking the things which I knew, or that I would be 
accused before the whole world of having harboured matig- 
nant devices which my heart within me abhors. It is not < 
in man to sit tamely, while they who are younger thaa I 
are holding me in derision* and old men and maidoa are 
going from house to house, uttering hard speeches, wbkk 
they cannot know to be true — for true they are not Aad 
thus it is, that, in despite of more pacific purposes, I nasi 
for a season engage in a strife from whidf 1 cannot rttin^ 
so long as others persist in their efforto to overwhelm at 
with confusion and contempt But whoever has kt 
out these troubled waters, I caifnot put away from me 
the solemn thought, that the end is at hand, wbea 
either the harvest shall be ripe, or all the labour of our j 
hands shall fkil. Sad, will it be for us if the clouds shal: 
yet return after the rnin, and if; before the shadows of 
the evening are stretehed out, the storm shall not be 
changed into a calm, and the emerald rainbow sfaaii 
not spring up speedily over the renewed &ee of tke 
troubled land, as a token of the covenant of peace. Bat, 
to speak no more of what is personal, 1 cannot refrsia 
from expressing my earnest hope, that the day is aot fkr 
off when the peace of the church shall be multiplied as s 
river, and when, for divisions and separationa amcig 
brethren, there shall be no searohings of heart — wbea 
Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim — when the Samaritan, once esteemed an afien ia 
blood, and fiuth, and laws, shall in kindness and ooafldeace 
take hold of the skirte of him that is a Jew, and the Jew 
shall have friendly and cordial dealings with the Samari- ' 
tan — ^when both in the city and in the field the people shall 
be turned to a pure language to Airorship the Father wi^ 
one consent— when the wolf shall dwell with the laiab, , 
and the leopard shall lie down with the Idd— and who ' 
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there shall be nolhing to hart or destroy in all the moun- 
tain of holiness, for the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.' 

After oompleUng the usual curriculum in Uie faculty of 
arts, and the prescribed period of medical study, Priocipal 
Lee obtained the degree of M. A. and tfterwards that of M.D. 
in the Uoitersity of Edinburgh. For a short time he held 
an appointment in the hospital department of the army. 
Baring subsequently passed through a course of theologi- 
cal study be was ordamed by the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
in 1807 as minister of a Presbyterian chapel in London, 
but before the end of that year he was presented to the 
church of Peebles. In December, 1811, he received the 
crown appointment of Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Divinity in St Blary's College, St Andrews, and was 
afterwards, on three annual ocoa8ion& chosen Rector of that 
University. During the se^on 1820-1 he was Professor 
of Moral Philsophy in King's College, Aberdeen. In 1821 
he was presented by the crown as minister of the first 
charge of the Oanongate, whence he was translated in 1825 
to Lady Tester's Church, Edinburgh, and in 1885 to the 
Old Church, then a collegiate charge. In 1824 be was 
nominated one of the Royal Commissioners for visiting the 
universities. In 1827 he became one of the clerks of the 
university. During the winter 1827-8 he gratuitously 
discharged the laborious duties of Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. In 1887 he was inducted 
into the o£Bce of Principal of the United College of St 
Andrews, fh»m which preferment he retired in five months. 
In 1 840 be was elected Principal of Edinburgh Universi^ ; 
snd in October of that year ceased to have a parochial 
charge. Two years befbre he had declined to avail him- 
self of the appointment of Secretary to the Bible Board of 
Scotland — ^an office for which he might have been expected 
to cherish a preference, as fifteen years before he may be said 
to have fought the battle of their cause, — and as Uie esta- 
blishment of such aboard was originally of his suggestion. 
In 1841 he was nominated one of the deans of the Chapel 
Royal, during his incumbency as principal : in addition to 
this office he has occupied the chair of Divinity since Octo- 
ber 1848. He is a fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh; and in addition to his degree of M.D., there have 
been conferred upon him the degrees of D.D. and LLJ>. 
The list now ^ven is correct so fiir as it goes ; but it is 
not guaranteed to be a eotnpleU list of his honours and 
appointments I 

Principal Lee holds the highest ecclesiastical office and 
U>e highest position in the Educational Institutions of 
Scotland. From being the obscure surgeon drugging and 
amputating in an hospital, he has risen rapidly and by 
many steps to his present place of eminence. Now, there 
is no office to which he can aspire— now, there are no 
more laurels to be won. He is one of the brightest exam- 
ples of the success of toil and talent— of the ultimate tri- 
umph of intellect, that imy age affords. May he long live 
to benefit and be an ornament to his country ! 



THE HORSE OF VOLTAIRE. 

Tfb chateau of Femey, in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
fbrmed the residence of Voltaire, as all mankind know, 
during the last twenty years of his life. He retired 
thither because he had grown weary of triumphs on the 
busy stage of human action. He had tasted to repletion 
of the caresses of princes, the incense of philosophers, the 
idolatry of fools, and the admiration of the world at large. 
He had become tired, besides, of quarrelling, though few 
could boast of ever encountering him successfblly, Arom 
Frederick the Great down to the Abb^ Desfontaines. He 
had begun also to feel the weight of advancing years ; 
and, lastly but not leastly, the Marchioness du Chastelet, 
the dearest of his female friends, had taken leave of exist- 
ence. For these reasons did Voltaire retreat to Femey, 
destined only to revisit Paris to die there. Nearly in the 
middle of the eighteenth century this change in his posi- 
tion took place. The chief companion of his retirement 
was his niece, Madame Denis, whose persuasions are said 



to have had a great share in inducing him to adopt a step 
of so much consequence to a man of his tastes and habits. 
However, Voltaire was a person too widely renowned in 
his day to have perfect solitude at his command any where^ 
the quiet vales of Switxerland not excepted. But he there 
eigoyed comparative fireedom of speech and action — no in- 
considerable pririlege to one whose very life had been 
more than once endangered by his irresistible propensity 
to satire. Even when an honoured guest of Frederick of 
Prussia, for example, he had proved totally unable to re- 
strain his biting wit, and was glad in the end to escape 
with his head from the dominions of that potentate, who 
had often urged him on to lash others, but who proved 
exceedingly sensitive when himself subjected to the scourge. 
Switcerlajid, therefore, suited well such a man as Voltaire, 
as it did subsequently Madame de Stael, a lady slightly 
tinged with the same infirmity of free-speaking. 

The chateau of Femey was erected under the eye of 
Voltaire, or at least according to his instructions. It was 
a large building^ fkshioned after the manner of the country- 
seats of France, with courts and saloons on a scale of consi- 
derable magnificence. These have long been silent and de- 
serted, if not positively ruinous. Pilgrims, to whom genius, 
in all its forms and phases, is the £ghest object of medi- 
tative reverence which the mere earth can present, may 
still be found loitering about the lonely walls, conjuring 
up the image of the singular being whom that roof so long 
overshadowed, and whose powers ^ mind were the wonder 
of the age in which he lived ; or they may be seen gasing 
on the now aged trees under which he sat, as they quiver 
in the alpine breexe; or they may beobserved in converse 
with the centenarian guardian of the scene, who had served 
the illustrious founder of the place himself, and who, while 
showing the apartments where his former lord wrote, and 
read, and dined, and slept, regales his hungry-eared visi- 
tants with anecdotes of otiier days, precious as they are 
minute, and to which his age serves so far as a certificate 
of verity; From him (lately living, but, perhaps, now no 
more) came the little story which is here to be related : — 

In place of pilgrims called to the spot by the remem- 
brance only of Voltaire, the chateau of Femey, after the 
living wit and philosopher had fiiirly planted himself on 
the scene, became in a measure the literary centre and 
capital of Europe. Strangers from all quarters of the ciri- 
lised globe flocked thither, and deemed it a greater honour 
to be admitted to the presence of its lord, than to receive 
special audience of crowned kings. To understand fully 
the importance of Voltaire in the eyes of his contempora- 
ries, one must take into account the character and condi- 
tion of his times, and what he had been incessantly engaged 
in during forty years of his active life. Not to sp^ of 
other nations, his countrymen of France had just begun to 
open their eyes to the gross oppression and misgovemment 
which they had so long submitted to, demeaning them- 
selves as tamely as if the mere arbitrary will of ralers had 
all the sacred weight of decrees of Heaven. But a light 
had broken in at length, and men began to whisper to 
each other— for they dared not at first to utter the 
hazardous truth aloud — that kings were but men like 
others, and ought to exist for society, not society/or them. 
From youth to the verge of old age— in a thousand ways 
and shapes— bv histories, dramas, poems, tales, satires, 
&bles, and apologues — Voltaire had supplied fuel to this 
newly-kindled flame, which, not long lUfter his decease, 
burst out into a conflagration that terrified humanity. 
Though he retired fh)m the active world — and it is pos- 
sible tiiat he may have partly done so from a prudent fore- 
sight of what was at hand — he may be said to have only 
withdrawn his bodily fhime, learing his mind behind him 
in his numerous writings. By these, the most universally 
popular productions of the age, tiie spirit which he had 
conjured up and fostered, when present personally, was 
maintained in fdll force in his absence, and spread every 
day more widely. Unhappily, this man of unquestioned 
genius had administered the hone only, and not the antidote. 
He exposed social evils, and disseminated a deep desire for 
their removal ; but he acted not like the good physician 
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who relioTM by the indication of remedies. For the sy8> 
tern or systems which he shook till they tottered, he sug- 
gested no substitute; for their ills he pointed out no 
cures. Like all who wield the weapon of satire, hb power 
lay in attack merely. Indeed, one whose highest notions of 
a deitf and religion were comprised in these words — * If 
God did not exist, it would be necessary to inyent Mm' — 
was incapable of giving any guidance on subjects the most 
important to mankind. The corruptions of the Gallican 
Church, assuredly, well deserred his assaults; but the 
multitude whom he addressed could draw no distinction 
betwixt amendment and extinction, purification and de- 
struction. So it proTed when the hour of dread came, and 
which he liTed not to behold. 

The works of Voltaire, then, being in the hands of all 
die ciTilised inhabitants of Europe, and having so strong 
a bearing on points occupying everywhere new and pro- 
found attention, it is less to be marvelled at that he should 
have occupied the thoughts of men as much, if not more, 
when out of the busy world as when in it. He reigned 
like a monarch at Ferney, and had bis levees and audiences 
in true kingly Dushion. He was the constellation before 
whom all lesser lights paled their ineffectual fires. Even 
the Duo de Choiseul, that powerful minister to whom Vol- 
taire had often bowed with humility, and who had retired 
to Chanteloup in a sort of honourable exile, fbund himself 
a mere nobody beside his neighbour of Ferney. Perhaps, 
the eccentricities of the latter added much to the general 
curiosity felt regarding his life in his lion's den of a re- 
treat Though, to those whom he received, he did all 
the honours of hospitality in a manner almost magnifi- 
cent — only now and then marred in effect by the vulgar 
slips of good Madame Denis — Voltaire was flu* from beiog 
readily accessible to visiters, and many a noble and even 
princely personage had the mortification to return to tiieir 
carriages or hotels in Geneva, without having obtained 
even a glimpse of the great man's shadow. It is possible, 
and even probable, that he took pleasure in thus repaying 
to the high and mighty a part of what he had endured at 
their hands in his time. For Voltaire had kissed the shoe- 
ties of the great, and that many times throughout his 
career, despite of all his levelling sarcasms against the 
pride and pomp of royalty and aristocracy. Well was Uiis 
fact alluded to by an eminent Scottish phrenologist, when 
the organ of veneration was pointed out to him as very 
large in the head of the famous Frenchman, and he was 
triumphantly asked how such an organ came to show it- 
self in the cerebrum of the most notorious of modem scep- 
tics. He had large veneration (it was replied), but, by the 
influence of other dominant and balancing fiiculties, it was 
directed to the reverence of earthly potentates in place of 
heavenly. 

It chanced that Gibbon, the great English historian, 
visited Switzerland while Voltaire reigned in full glory at 
Ferney. Gibbon, who had dwelt in the same country in 
his boyhood, and who afterwards set up his rest at Lau- 
sanne, was only at this time on a temporary visit to the 
Condnent^ engaged probably in digesting some portions of 
his * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.' He had 
issued the earlier parts of that work, however, and stood 
already high among the historians of the day. His name 
had bMome especially famous for the accuracy with which 
he investigated facts, and his conscientiousness in proclaim- 
ing them. No theories or systems attracted him from the 
even tenor of his way. A fact was with him a sacred 
thing, not to be coloured or smoothed down to suit any 
hypothesis, however seductive. It was through carrying 
this rigorous examination of authorities to the extreme 
that he fell into scepticism, and so blemished his other- 
wise noble work. Now, Voltaire had also written history, 
as * The Age of Louis XIV.' and the * History of Charles 
XIL' But no one could cbide the author of these works 
for having too servilely chained himself to the car of verity ; 
and it had been made a charge against him that he had 
introduced the fooile but injurious practice of writing his- 
tory with the pen of romance. Gibbon was one of those 
who deemed the high name of history prostituted when ap- 



plied by the French author to his redtsl of the adveiitare^ 
of Charles of Sweden ; and he went the length of pobliab 
ing a brochure in London, strongly reflecting on tae worj 
in question. The diatribe soon found its way througl 
Pans to Ferney. The lord of that chateau, whose literal^ 
vanity and sensitiveness were limitless, raged Atriously &\ 
this attack, and vowed eternal hatred against its antbo^ 
with all possible French extravagance. In this and msai 
such-like matters, he was apt to prove himself to be but i 
great Frenchman, not a great man. The differenoe is ooo^ 
siderabl^— with all deference to our GalKo neighbonrB. 

Voltaire found, after the lapse of some years, aa opP^ 
tunity of at length showing his ire against Gibbcm. Th^ 
eminent Englishman, as observed, was passing tbrougl 
Switzerland, on a temporary visit to the Continent; as^ 
he resolved not to reitum to Britain, without, if possible^ 
seeing Voltaire. He probably anticipated little difficnltj 
in so doing, either from deeming tne past forgotten, or 
from his having himself a tolerable share of the forgivio| 
in his disposition. Gibbon accordingly wrote a note from 
Geneva to the monarch of Ferney, requesting leave ti 
wait upon him at the chateau. Voltaire ftlt all his bittern 
ness rekindle at the recollection of the * English libelist,] 
and sent back a poioted declenmon of any visit ftt»m M. 
Gibbon. The latter was vexed by the reply, but continued 
still anxious to see the prince of French philosophers. Re- 
maining at Geneva for a week or two, he at last ventured! 
to reiterate his request It only brought a ft^h refusal 
on the part of Voltaire. Obstacles only stimulate grea^ 
souls. Gibbon vowed that he would see Voltaire. Bat 
negociations were no longer practicable; and the road to 
Ferney required to be opened by force or address. The 
first mode of approach not being to be thought of, the Eng- 
lish historian had only skilful management to rest upon. 

Filling his purse with sterling gold, as an auxiliary that 
might possibly and even prglMibly be available, €Kbbon 
started for the residence of Voltaire, distant from Geneva 
but a few miles. He walked on foot^ with a stout English 
staff in his hand. He needed such support, for he was a | 
corpulent man, though not then so much so as when, in 
after days at I^usanne, he fell on his knees to make love 
to Madame , and could not get up again till as- 

sisted by the lady when her laughter permitted. Yet he 
was stout enough at the period now under notice, and, on 
the whole, somewhat ugly. His person was very clumpy, 
and his countenance a broad flat expanse, terminated be- 
low by a double chin, hanging like a fleshy roller over his 
neckcloth. There was nothing to redeem this rather on- 
intellectual-looking mass, saving only a brilliant eye, with 
a large forehead. Even the eye was half hidden by pecu- 
liarly bushy eyebrows. Presenting his well-marked per- 
eonal appearance. Gibbon found himself standing ha due 
course before the grated iron gate of the little park of Fer- 
ney, and rung the bell. The lodge-keeper presented him- 
self forthwith, and applied the key to the lock ; but on a 
sudden he desisted, and opened not He had in fact cast 
his eye on the visiter, and recognised Gibbon, whose de- 
scription had been carried fh>m Geneva to Voltaire, and 
had actually been communicated by the irate philosopher 
to all his household, with strict instructions to them to 
exclude any such applicant for admission within the 
bounds of Ferney. The lodge-keeper gravely detailed the 
orders given to him by his master. Gibbon did not make 
any vain attempts to deny his identity ; but he did not give 
up his point Placing his hand in bis pocket, he drew 
out his purse, and made its golden contents chink m the 
ears, and sparkle in the eyes, of the Cerberus of Femej. 
The latter was moved, indeed vanquished. A goodly 
douceur found its way into his hands, and the gate re- 
volved quietly upon its hinges. Gibbon entered kium- 
phantly. 

(Test le premiar pas qui couU (the first step is all), as 
the French lady said when told that St Denis walked a 
whole mile with his head beneath his shouldn^ The 
sceptical dame desired but to have proof of the first more 
having been accomplished. Her words have become pro- 
verbial ; but they (ud not Jiold^gQod^in^thejQitse of Gibbos 
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B this occasion. He had taken the outer defences of Fer- 
ej ; bat the guardian of the gate had not pledged hioiself 
9 the introduction of the Englishman within the inner 
uictn&ry. He had done all that he could or would do in 
dmitting the visitant to hi? own lodge ; and it was for the 
ther to consider what further steps must be taken to pro- 
are access to the veritable presence of Voltaire. Finalng 
Bcb to be the case, Qibbon began to tease his invention 
ir some way of attaining bis great object But he could 
hink of no fitting plan ; and, in these awkward drcom- 
UQoe9, he turned for temporary entertainment to the 
odge keeper, and asked him some questions about Vol- 
aire aad his mode of life, observing that if he could not 
ee the great man, he should at least hear as much as pos- 
ible about him. The other folt under no restrictions on 
his bead, and was besides a gossip, like most men in 
ifflilar lounging situations. He commenced to describe 
a full the habits of his master, telling all that he knew 
h^reo^ and all that he did not know. Gibbon learnt when 
Toltaire went to bed, when he rose, when he ate, when he 
hank, how he kissed the hand of Bladame Denis, and 
low he kicked the — person of La Harpe. In short, all the 
oinntest incidents of the daily life of the owner of Fer- 
vtj were laid bare by the talkative custodian of the gates. 
>f all this tattle one portion only struck Qibbon forcibly ; 
kod as he mused on it, losing all the rest of the discourse 
hereby, bis countenance cleared up. He looked joyAil ; 
i plan had struck him ; he had dLBCorered a weak point 
n the defences of Femey ; he would yet see Voltaire ! 

Among other eccentricities of his master, the man of the 
odge had mentioned one of a peculiar kind. Though no 
tquestrian, Voltaire possessed a small white horse of the 
Soglish breed, on which he doated to yery folly. He would 
kUow no one to feed it but himself; he filled its rack ; he 
ed it out to pasture ; and he even gave it water out of a 
»8tly vessel made for the purpose. If any audacious mor- 
al touched a hair, even one, of its flowing mane, he flew 
nto such ecstasies of passion as to terrify Madame Denis 
br the next fortnights It was a creature of truly exquisite 
beauty. With its fine small head, neck perfectly arched, 
ilender tapering limbs, and flowing main and tail, it 
leemed a high bred lady among coarse cow-milkers, when 
Dompared with the natiye alpine horses. Playful as a 
kitten, it took up lumps of sugar from the palm of its mas- 
ter, and follow^ him up and down like a pet dog, being 
put, moreover, to nearly as little me. In short, Voltaire 
bad attained his grand object of making it love him, and 
bim alone, by his rigorous exclusion of others flrom its 
very sight, or at least from nearly all share in its tendance. 
The servants at Femey durst scarcely look at this object 
of their master's idolatry. 

It was on this eccentric penchant of Voltaire that Gibbon 
based his hopes of an interview. Again bis purse glittered 
in the eyes of the gate>keeper, and again it produced po- 
tent effects. It was not without many misgivings, how- 
ever, that the man was induced to consent to the scheme 
proposed to him. But he did yield finally. He bound 
himself to go to the stable where stood the precious white 
P^frey, to unloose it from the stall, and to turn it out into 
the avenue immediately fronting the chateau of Femey. 
There his stipulated task was to end, and the tempter was 
to be left to turn the treachery of his accomplice to account 
in what manner he best could. 

It was still early morning; and the windows of Femey 
were yet hermetically sealed. Neither the beads nor the 
onderlings of the house were stirring about ; and all things 
Boemed to favour the bold enterprise of the Englishman. 
Having duly paid the price agreed on, he, on his part, took 
his way down the little avenue, and planted himself in 
covert) not &r ftt>m the chateau, behind one of the lateral 
trees. The fiuthless Cerberus of the lodge, again, directed 
his coarse to the stables, untied the favourite steed, and 
^ it stealthily towards the place where Gibbon was en- 
Boonoed. There he left the animal to itself, and fled to his 
own proper region. The white horsey inspirited by the 
frtth air of morning, signalised its unusual and unex- 
pected liberation by all manner of gambols, neighing often 



and loudly the while, to the delight of the unseen author 
of its freedom. To his still greater satisfaction, a shutter 
was ere long opened in the front of the chateau, and the 
window flung up violently. At that window appeared the 
indubitable figure of Voltaire himself, furious with choler 
and astonishment, as his gesticulations indicated. As it 
afterwards appeared, he roused the whole household, abus- 
ed every member thereof, and menaced them with instan- 
taneous dismissal. But he would allow none of them to 
stir for the recapture of the white horse. That would have 
been but adding contamination to contamination. He 
would go himself and recover his lost treasure. And ac- 
cordingly, with very little preparation in the way of attire, 
Voltaire quitted his apartment, hastened out of doors, and 
made his way towards the much-prised steed. As he en- 
tered the avenue, he began to call to it loudly, naming it with 
tenderness, and invitins it to come to him. In the mean- 
time. Gibbon, concealed behind his tree, had the opportu- 
nity of contemplating at leisure the aspect of the famous 
man whom he had so long wished to see. Voltaire pre- 
sented at the moment an exterior certainly calculated to 
excite a little more of amusement than respect The author 
of the * Henriade,' of * Zaire,* of ' Gandldus' — the leader of the 
Encyclopedists, and ikther of the savants of France — the 
world-renowned representative of the spirit of a new age 
— was comically enveloped in a long loose dressing-gown, 
and had on his head a rumpled massive peruke of the 
times of Louis XIV., rarmounted by a night-cap which 
Madame Denis had adorned, in old- woman &shion, with a 
large yellow ribbon. Thus accoutred did Voltaire appear 
before his lurking assailant of other days ; but at the mo- 
ment he thought little of philosophy or history, of Gibbon 
or any other person, friend or foe. His whole soul was 
wrapt up in the white horse. Alas t the morning dews 
would hurt his tender hoofe ; he would catch oold I Moved 
by such terrors, Voltaire continued with seducing words 
to draw nearer and nearer to the still frisky animal, till 
he had come opposite to the tree which covered Gibbon. 
The latter had already determined upon his next measures. 
In a moment he started up, advanc^ straight forward to 
Voltaire, named himself point blank, and declared that he 
would return contented to his own country, since he bad 
been happy enough to see so ffntA a man. Voltaire 
astonished by this sudden apparition, and even alarmed 
by the not very charming aspect thereof; stared for a 
moment or two in silent stupefiiction ; and then, on 
a sudden impulse, he fhirly turned and took to his heels, 
without uttering one word, and forgetting even the white 
horse in his haste to be gone. Some minutes passed away, 
during which Gibbon, satisfied witlv Ills success, took a 
leisurely view of the field of battle tirom which the foe had 
just fled in discomfiture. He was at length about to set 
out on bis return to Geneva, when a servant approached 
fW>m the chateau, and, after begging to be excused, as only 
obeying the order^ of his master, announced himself to be 
the beiu^r of a message. Gibbon hastily bade him speak 
freely, curious to know the purport of this embassy. 

< My master, M. Voltaire, said the servant, * sends me 
to demand of M. Gibbon the sum of twelve guineas, as the 
price of what the great boast had seen (de ce qu'il avula 
groue bite).* 

* Hold, my friend,' answered the Englishman, quickly ; 
* take these twenty-four guineaf*, and tell your master that 
I have paid for a second sight of him. I shall wait your 
return here.' 

The domestic acquitted himself of his message, and soon 
came back to Gibbon. But on this occasion he bore a po- 
lite invitation to the stranger to pass the day and dine at 
Femey. The English historian felicitated himself on the 
happv issue of all his stratagems, and looked forward with 
delight to a day of ftee intercourse with Voltaire. He was 
doomed to disappointment Whether through mere whim- 
sicality, or because his bile rose afresh against Gibbon, or 
because he did not wish the other to carry farther the 
triumphs of the day, he neither appeared before dinner, 
nor at tables nor afterwards. In short. Gibbon saw no 
more of him. However, the Englishman enjoyed himself 
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as well as he could, being as oonrteoosly treated hj the 
other guests then at Femey as if nothing unusual had sig- 
nalised his appearance there. 

Such is the stor j of the white palfrey, and such was the 
nature of the meeting betwixt Voltaire and Gibbon. They 
were not fitted to have become true friends, eren if they 
had met etery day. Their common and unfortunate scep- 
ticism itself was yery differently based ; and it is probable 
that they would have felt as much at odds on religion as 
on any other theme. Both possessed superior intellects ; 
but Voltaire had a great French mind, and Gibbon a great 
English one. Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire, indeed, 
typified in his time the aggregate Gallic character and 
genius — in all its strength and all its weakness — more 
perfectly than any man to whom the nation ever gave 
birth, or probably OTor will send forth again. Eren phy- 
sically he was Gallic from top to toe, and, as such, con- 
trasted strikingly with Gibbon, who had all the Anglican 
solidity of person as well as of genius. As the religious 
opinions of Voltaire have been noticed incidentally, it is 
but fair that we should not forget his noble defence of the 
Calas Family, persecuted for conscience' sake. Even if but 
a whim, in the career of this man of many whims, it was 
one that will redound to his honour lastingly. The story 
may be told by us at a fitting opportunity. 



DB JOHNSON. 

BSCOND PAPEK. 

In the fifth chapter on * Churchmanship,' we -haTd John- 
son's terse remarks on the works of the most celebrated 
divines, which the author considerably amplifies; and here 
we have, an expression which shows his leaning : * The 
spirit of Atterbury is still, in some degree, in the Church 
of England, and best represented, perhaps, by the able and 
undaunted Bishop of Exeter (Dr Philpotts), a man supposed 
by the ihoughtlm to lean towards the Church of Rome.' 
He thus describes South : * Never was there such a slash- 
ing preacher as South ; he was as the Picton or the Murat 
of the ecclesiastical army. Very many would think that 
we need his bold and unsparing manner in this our 
smoother day. Altogether, notwithstanding his brilliant 
powers, his was not the mind and heart that the Liturgy 
of the Church of England is calculated to form and chcriah, 
for he lacked the calmness, and sweetness, and largeness 
which are its characteristics :. like the mild Melancthon,-s^ 
is words and matter,* * 

Johnson was a firm stickler for * free-will' On -this point 
we will not argue. Enough is revealed, and enough is felt, 
to instruct us— often painfully so— that in, and of ourselves 
we can do nothing; and not all that has, is, or will be 
written, can go a step beyond, or alter this truth. Of 
Ussher he says—;' He was put forward by the clergy to in- 
tercede with Cromwell for a withdrawal of hb cruel and 
arbitrary declaration issued in 1655, but was unfluccess- 
ful, Cromwell being advised by his counsel. * that it was 
not safe to grant Ubcrty of conscience to those men whom 
he deemed restless and implacable enemies to his govern- 
ment" Liberty! what persecutions have been com- 
mitted in thy name I 

The following is rather an unfortunate- quotation from 
Archbishop Bramhall, when we remember the numbers 
that have latterly embraced Popery — < Excuse me for tell- 
ing the truth plainly ; many who have had their education 
among sectaries or nonconformists have apostated to Rome, 
but few or no right episcopal divines. Hot water freezeth 
the soonest' 

In speaking of our * free inquirers,' he says — * Lately 
there has sprung up one of Grotian spirit, except that he 
accepts not so fUliy the teaching of the Church of England ; 
yet is he one of an earnest, thoughtful mind, eager for coali- 
tion. His main error — but then he is a young man — seems 
to be set forth in the idea that truth hia not yet appeared 

* ' It is reported, that in the honae of worthy Ur Lather/ aaya 
Bishop Hftll, * WM found written—* Melancthon wm words and mat- 
ter ; Lather matter without words; Erasmus words without matter.* ' 



in the world or the churches of the world — that the word% 
< Lo, I am with yon alway,' ought rather to have been, 
* Lo, I shall be with you some time in the twendeth cen- 
tury, and Mr George Dawson t is to be my pioneer and 
discoverer.' ' 

The chapter on Lord Chancellor Thurlow might bav« 
been omitted ; it seems hardly within the soope of the wock, 
and somewhat interferes witii its unity and design. That 
on Dr Johnson's opinions of < Dissent and Dissenters ' oob- 
mences thus*-* Dr Johnson, it must be remembered, Hved 
during a period when dissent, in great degree, was rather 
a commencing than an established institution : perfa^w it 
is more correct to say, that it was a revival of ftn old eiror: 
great lethargy had crept into the dissent that already 
existed, as well as into the sanctuaries of the Church ; aad 
religion generally, as with the Medissval Chnrch, was, to 
all appearance, in a state of suspended animation. There 
was a need, then, that a spirit should go forth, and lift op 
a great cry, ay, better to utter very screams over the seem- 
ing corpse, than to leave it alone to the gaze of an exulting 
and scoflSng nation. Hence, perhaps more within thu 
without the Church, a loud shout of awakening from slnia- 
ber arose^-the Venns, Romaines, Topladys, Berridges, 
Walkers, Herveys, Madans, Newtons, &c^ breathed t)» 
breath of life into the dry bones on one side of doctrinal 
excitement, with the help of Whitfield, Doddridge, Ingban, 
Harris, 'Cennick, Rowland Hill, &C., all C&lvinists to the 
backbone, whom Lady Huntingdon so largely &veared, 
and Horace Walpole elegantly caricatured ; while, still in 
the Church, Wesley, ^Fletcher of Madeley, and thdr fol- 
lowers took the field, and, with more seal than judgment, 
preached to the multitudes of tiie nation with extreme 
energy what they conceived to be the vital doctrines of the 
blessed Gospel : and from the exertions of all tbeae^ Qnireb- 
men and Dissenters arose, stood upon thdr fei^ an ex- 
ceeding great and imposing army.' ' A pretty candid ad- 
mission, but he goes on : * Sdll, this was a convulsive com- 
ing to lifb of the corpse — it was a galvanic resusdtatioB— 
inwardly with all the agony of returning sensation to % 
drowned man, and outwardly with all the grimace and 
tortuous writhing which would attend on the reviviog 
work within. No wonder, then, that much occurred which 
would tend to horrify and scare sober and pious Chris- 
tians : for many would say, Let us retire awhile and not 
gaze upon these dreadfhl contortions of the countenaDce, 
and these awftil strugglings of the body with its returning 
inner life — let us wait until health be restored, the Ikca 
calm and rational, the body sound and' standing erect ia 
perfect strength ; for, while a process is required of which 
we stand in no need, let the proper, phydcians and attend- 
ants gather round, but let not tis, who can do no good, 
go and indulge a morbid curiosity, and which ultimatelj 
might, in the common sympathy- of our uncertain nature, 
effect harm within our minds and souls^ by seducing us 
from soberness and settlednees into eooentridty sjid di»- 
contentedness. For in these days, it must be borne in 
mind, there were very many re^l Christian hearts beating 
in the church with all the fiuth, hope, and charity of which 
Christian men are capable : and to these, the new doings, 
and the new processes of alarming and arousing the dead 
and slumbering ones, seemed to partake of much of the 
hideous and the horrible. It was what Mrs Radcliffe and 
her crew were to the common world -of readers, not only 
alluring them from the perusal of wholesome and rational 
literature, but rendering them fearftil of their ownselves 
and of all other people : afraid to walk out by day, or at 
in the house by night; and when the dread hour of mid- 
night arrived, and the clock struck one, oh what fearfiil- 
ness and trembling, What apparitions, hollow groans, and 
shrieks of subterraneous victims, at once agonising and 



^ ' 0«orge Dawson, Esq^ MJL, BinninghaiD,aiithor of * Dansadscf 
the Age upon the Church.* Tliis gentleman, like Sontlwj, has eoci- 
menoed life as a lecturer; but whether he will fttrther retemtile 
Sonthey remains yet to be seen. Btadt^g and r^fhetton ars the tina 
things thrt ronst Inform and bnm iiis mind; and ha most tske teei 
heed to combat againot the idea that Ae ia to be a dlseoverar of tte 
truth, when all the wlult> Hie truth has been in the worid.' { 
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^l^pAlliag, And rendering the poor creatures incapable of 
4he eatereise of tke truly heroic and milder virtaee of forti- 
tode^ reaigofttion, and discretion ! ' - 

We call the latter portions of this paragraph, withont 
any reserraUon, * stuff/ and it would almost be an insult 
ia ovr readers, and a waste of time, to explain why. Had 
he llTed in apostolic Umes, no doubt similar remarks would 
hare been made on the great work then going on. When 
multitudes cried out in agony, * Men and brethren, what 
musk we do to be sared 7 ' doubtless he would hare likened 
these * new doings, and new processes of alarming and 
arousiog the dead and slumbering ones,' to the morbid 
creations of romance, and as partaking of the contortions 
and hallucinations of insanity, * rendering the poor crea- 
tures incapable of the exercise of the truly heroic and 
milder virtues of fortitude, resignation, and discretion !' 

Toleration is here discussed, and the following just view 
of the subject is giren by the author : * If it be proved that 
men have a right to hold and to express different religious 
opinions, no matter what the religious opinions be, it must 
be right to tolerate the holding and expression of those 
opinions. Our Lord and His apostles never compelled 
any one to belieTC what He or they advanced : all was in- 
vitation, beseeching, persuasion.' Let it be remembered, Dr 
Johnson was no advocate for free toleration. Again : * It 
may be said, < that the fiictis overlooked, that the minority 
of oar population have no means of forming a right judg- 
ment Sure to go wrong if left to themselves, are they to 
be left to themselves to go wrong, to preserve a theory of 
private judgment?' We can answer. Ton must do what 
you can to educate them in the right, and to persuade 
them to adopt and follow what is right, but you can do no 
more ; you cannot coerce them, you cannot treat grown-up 
persons (though in reality but children in understanding) 
as you would treat children. Dr Johnson would have 
silenced the school-girls, but who could silence him ? And 
yet a wrong opinion issuing from Dr Johnson's mouth 
would be &r more dangerous than the same from the 
mouth of an illiterate person, or f^om one who had little 
or no influence on the minds of others.' On the whole, 
Johnson would have granted liberty of conscience, but not 
liberty to preach doctrines contrary to the belief of the 
essential ones of the Established Church. 

With the following remarks from his biographer we 
fully agree : * In physical and mathematical science the 
interference of authority has been found to be ridiculous, 
and men believe that the earth moves round beneath the 
sun, although the Roman Catholic Church would have had 
them believe, and Qalileo teach, otherwise. Why should 
we court its restraints in our inquiries after religious 
truth ? Better have partial enthusiasm, schism, and fana- 
ticism, three dreadful evils, than the more dreadful ones of 
stagnation, compulsion, and ultimate torpor or death. It 
is by dispassbnate discussion, and by the comparison and 
collision of opinions, that error, however popular, will be 
discarded, and the truth be best brought to light; for, 
wherever error is not exposed to the test of general exa* 
ntination, it may have an extensive and undisputed sway 
in secret, while the surest way of contracting its empire is 
to grant facilities to the general power of investigating its 
character. On the other hand, let truth ever stand for- 
ward without fear, concealment, or mystery, ready to chal- 
lenge inquiry: and whatever cannot be maintained by 
knowledge and reason should not be allowed to seek even 
a feeble protection from judicial severities.' 

' < Oh, how I hate faction,' said the pious Hannah More, 
* division, and controversy in religion I And yet if people 
will advance dangerous absurdities till they become popu- 
lar, truth must not be left to shift for herself.' But of the 
alienation of heart among Christian people, perhaps John 
Newton (Letter to Hannah More, vol. ill. p. '19 of her Me- 
moirs) speaks beet He wants to know, how is it that 
members of the same body, partakers of the same grace, 
are often so shy and suspicious of one another : so inoon- 
iistent with themselves and their principles? And he 
gives as a reason, the painful fhot, that they are still en- 
oumbered with a remnant of pride, prejudice, and sell'Will 



Satan has a magic glass, and there are certain magical 
words, most of which owe their influence, if not their origin, 
to him. The believer, when he looks at a brother Chris- 
tian, as he would hope he is, * sees a Calvinist, or an Ar- 
minian, a High Churchman, a Sectary, a Methodist, &c. 
One of these names, perhaps, he prides himself in avowing, 
and therefore allows that those who bear it must be infal- 
libly right : the others he dislikes, and therefore takes it 
for granted that those who bear them must be wrong : and 
though he would hope the best, he is not desirous of actual 
communion with such perverse, mistaken people. And 
yet, perhaps, some of them are much more spiritual, 
humble, and exemplary than himself. But he sees them 
through Uie medium of party prejudice,' &c 

Of course our author is a firm believer in apostolical 
succession, and thinks it quite a sufficient argument against 
the Presbyterians, that their clergy cannot show their de- 
scent from the apostles, by imposition of hands. 

We omit the chapter on Wesleyan Methodism, thou^ 
illustrating Johnson s notions and the author's own, as re- 
gards predestination, free-will, and their concomitants. 
Dr Johnson's principles and feelings were ever ranged 
on the side of authority, antiquity, and establishments. 
Boswell asked Johnson as to his belief in Purgatory: 

* Why, sir, it is a very harmless doctrine,' was the reply. 

* They are of opinion that the generality of mankind are 
neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve everlasting 
punishment, nor so good as to merit being admitted into 
the society of blessed spirits : and therefore, that God is 
graciously pleased to allow of a middle state, where they 
may be purified by certain degrees of suffering. You see^ 
sir, there is nothing unreasonable in this.' 

'Purified by certain degrees of suffering!' Verily, if 
any degree of suffering could purify from, or atone for 
sin, the Son of God had been spared his awful doom, 

* made sin for us,' bearing ours * in his own body on the 
tree ; ' nor is ^lere any ' other sacrifice for sin.' This alone, 
we are told in Scripture, is siffficient^ and we are warned 
frem trusting to any other way of satisfaction; but man, 
presumptuous man, would And some way of his own — some 
mode whereby he can work out a salvation for himself 
irrespective of God working in him. If suffering could 
purify, then the pains of hell would not be everlasting] 

The mass, transubstantiation, prayers for the dead, in- 
tercession of saints, confession, &c., occupy the remaining 
part of this chapter. Johnson's ideas on these subjects 
were much in accordance with those of the Puseyites in 
our own day. 

' Convents and Monasteries,' and * Monastic life,' show 
us Johnson's opinions on these subjects. As respects con- 
finement in stone walls. Our author observes : * We want, 
as it has been well hinted, witnesses everywhere, in every 
calling, in every grade ; we want the good leaven, not re- 
treating and hidfaig within sacred walls, but pervading all 
society, and giving to all its Christian tone. We want 
Christian duchesses, Christian gienUewomen, Christian 
officers. Christian lawyers, living in their own appointed 
and natiuiU sphere, acting upon the bodies among whom 
they naturally move, and continuing in their position, as 
though they hli it to be providential, and had there to 
adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour. (English Review, 
No. 16.) These we want es^kj^httt : not ladies who con- 
descend to go among the poor, and talk in a fine way, but 
such as Mrs Godolphin,* one of the noblest daughters of 
the English Church, whose interior piety was profound, 
and her religious works unbound^. Goodness and 
righteous zeal, indeed, were to be expected from one who 
could in gentleness and humility say, < Before I speake. 
Lord assist me; when I pray. Lord heare me; when I am 
praised, God humble me ; may the clock, the candle, every* 
thing I see, instruct me; Loid, cleanse my hands, lett my 
fbete tread thy pathes.' Thus we find her spending much 
of her time in * workeing for poore people,' < spending much 
of her tyme, and no little of her money, in relieving, visit- 

• See the UfiB of Mn Godolphin, by John Evelyn, edited by the 
Blah<9 of Oxford. London s Pickering ^^ ^ ^ ^ -^ - 
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ing, and enqoireing of them oat' * What an example in 
her for all district visiters I 

The chapter on ' His Superstition' alludes to some 
strange puerilities of the learned doctor's ; for instance, 

* It was his care to go in or out at a door or passage, by a 
certain nomber of steps firom a certain point, or at least so 
that either his right or his left foot (it was not known 
which) should constantly make the first actual moTement 
when he came doee to the door or passage. When he had 
gone wrong; in order to achieye this, he would sometimes 

Sback again, and measure his distance with more care, 
walking oyer a paved quadrangle, he would not step 
on the juncture of the stones, but carefully in the centre; 
and in walking up an accustomed footway, he would al- 
wajs place bis hand on the top of the centre posts, and if 
he omitted one, he would go back and amend his omission.' 
The chapter on * Epitaphs' might, we think, have been 
omitted with advantage. We extract one for its punning 
absurdity, inscribed on a tombstone in the churchyard of 
Llandinabo, in Herefordshire : 

*Temphim, Bellam, SpeloBOft, 
I>e TerrA in Ardt' 

Most persons would rack their brains in vain for a solu- 
tion. Here it is : 

* Clrarch«war-deii 
0fLlADd-iii-a4>a* 

We now come to the * Close of Dr Johnson's Life — Fear 
of Death.' And no wonder, when, according to the notions 
of his present biographer, he had to * work cut his own sal- 
vation with fear and tr&mbUngJ Let us hear the doctor's 
views on this subject. In a letter to Mrs Thrale, he says : 

* I never thought confidence with respect to ftiturity any 
part of ths character of a brave, a wise, or a good man. 
Bravery has no place where it can avail nothing : wisdom 
impresses strongly the oonsdoosness of those iSiults, of 
which it is, perhaps, itself an aggravation; and goodness, 
always wishmg to be better, and imputing every deficiency 
to criminal indulgence^ and every fault to voluntary cor- 
ruption, never dares to suppose the condition of forgive- 
ness fuyilhd, nor what is wanting in the crime supplied 
by penitence.' Again, < Somewhat later, when at Oxford, 
he acknowledged that he was much oppressed by the fear 
of death. The amiable Dr Adams suggested that Qod was 
infinitely good. Johnson : ' That He is infinitely good, as 
ihr as the perfection of His nature will allow, I certainly 
believe; but It is necessary, for good upon the whole, that 
individuals should be punished. As to an individual^ 
therefore. He is not infinitely good ; and as I cannot be 
swre that / have fulfilled the conditions on which salva- 
tion is grcmted, I am afraid I may be one of those who 
shall be damned.' Dr Adams; * What do you mean by 
damned ?' Johnson (loudly and passionately) : * Sent to 
hell, sir, and punished everlastingly.' ' 

< But consider,' savs he, in another place, * his hope of 
salvation must be founded on the terms on which it is 
promised that the mediation of our Saviour shall be ap- 
plied to us — namely, obedience ; and where obedience has 
lUled, then, as suppletory to it, repentance. But what 
man can say that lus obedience has been such as he would 
approve of in another, or even in himself upon close exa- 
mination, or that his repentance has not been such as to 
require being repented of? No man can be sure that his 
obedience and repentance will obtain salvation.' At an- 
other time he said, talking of the fear of death, * Some 
people are not afiraid, because they look upon salvation as 
the effect of an absolute decree, and think they feel in 
themselves the marks of sanctification. Others, and those 
the most rational in my opinion, bok upon salvation as 
conditional ; and as they never can be sure that they have 
eomplied with the conditions, they are aflraid.' 

On the principle of ' conditions being required, whether 
of repentance, love, or any other graces involved in our 
justi(k)ation, before we are warcanted to believe, the doc- 
tor's apprehensions were perfectiy just ; but this is bar- 
gaining — bringing a price in our hands-— for salvation by 
the terms of Uie old covenant, which was, ' Do, and thou 
Shalt live.' The new and better covenant is,/ Live, and 



thou sbalt do,* — a covenant ratified, sealed, immatably, h^ 
the death of Christ, who 'blotted out the hsodvnitiag 
which was against ua,' having * wrought oat and braoght 
in an everlasting righteousness, which is upon, ajid to iL 
them that believe.' The apostle Paul explains and Jbom 
upon this most fully ; and that, unless the perfect rigiit- 
eousness of Christ be 'imputed* to us, or r^^oned sian, 
we cannot be saved. < As the branch cannot bear frmt U 
itself^ except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, esee^ 
ve abide in me,' are His own words. This dootiioe d 
imputed righteousness, though the sheet-anchor of ov 
great reformers in outriding the errors of poperj, is aoc 
once, we believe^ alluded to in the work before us; ms 
does Dr Johnson appear to be at all acquainted with tUi 
fundamental article of our Protestant faith. How elear, 
full, and * unctions ' many of the old divines on this subject. 
The Bev. Walter Marshal], fellow of New Ck>llege, Ozfiird, 
nearly two centuries ago, was the author of a work entitled, 
< The Qospel Mystery of Sanctification.' PrevioosI j iie had 
been * labouring in the fire,' — for a long period, trying ta 
work out a righteousness of his own, to fit him as t 
recipient for God's mercy. The harder he worked, tbt 
worse he became, until mental anxiety brouglit on n daa{». 
reus disease, and he was drawing nigh to the gates of deai^ 
He consulted several eminent divines, who told him he na 
derstood the Scriptures too legally. At length, upon giviag 
one of them an account of his state, and particulariaing the 
sins — heart sins more especially — that lay heayy on te 
conscience^ his friend told him he had forgotten to BieBtifla 
one^ the greatest sin of all — the sin of unbelief in not be- 
lieving on the Lord Jesus Christ not only for remission d 
sins, but for the sanctification of his nature. Wherea|»e 
he set himself to studying and preaching this doctriaev at- 
taining to eminent holiness and great peace of conacisnee. 

Men, like Naaman the Syrian, are always Ibr doing 
some great thing of their own devising, rather thna taking 
Qod at his word—' He that believeth Aail be sayed.' 

Preparation for death in his way, we are told, was the 
great concern of Dr Johnson's life. How little he knew 
of the ' new and living way,' we may infier, when, near liii 
dissolution, he told Sir John Hawkins — * I had, very earlj 
in my life, the seeds of goodness in me; I had n love cf 
virtue, and a reverence for religion; and these, I trust, 
have brought forth in me flruits meet for repentance : md 
if I have repented as I ought, I am roaoiyxN.' Anything 
before Christ and his tuiBhed, perfect work. Bepentanoe, 
fiiith, prayers, good deeds;— man will, if possible^ il^in, 
if not quite perform, his own salvation. How oontraiy tc 
the whole tenor of revealed truth t * Do the best you cms, 
and Christ will help out the rest,' is too much ths notion, 
if not the actual tendency of much that goes aboot under 
the name of religion ; but, whatever we do or saj, Ghrvt 
will be a whole Saviour, or none at all. 

Still nearer his end the sufferer spoke y^y desponding- 
ly. Mr Ryland comforted him, observing that ' we hsd 
great hopes given us.' * Tes,' he replied, * we have hopes 
given us ; but they are conditional, and I know not bow 
fhr I have ftilfiUed those conditions.' He afterwards sud, 

* However, I think that I have now corrected all bad tad 
vicious habits.' Lights however, seemed dawning npoi 
him, though obscurely. < He talked often about the o^ 
cessity of fitith in the sacrifice of Jesus, as neoeesary be- 
yond all good works whatever for the salvation of msn- 
idnd.' Etannah More tells us firom good authority tbtt 

* Dr Johnson, not to be comforted by the ordinary topics 
of consolation addressed to him, desired to see a el»g^ 
man, and particulariy described the views and character 
of the person whom he wished to consult Aftor some 
consideration, a Mr Winstanley was named, and the doctor 
requested Sir John Hawkins to write a note in his name, 
requesting Mr Winstanley's attendance as a misista.' 
It seems that Mr Winstanley, being in a very weak state 
of health, was quite overpowered by this request ; nor couM 
he muster courage, or strength, fbr a personal interview. 
He accordingly wrote to him, pointing out the only way, 
his letter concluding thus : * I can conceive that the viewi ; 
of yourself have ohtmged with your conditioi^ and tha^ on 
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the near Approaeh of death, what 70a onoe eonsidered 
mere peooaduloes hare risen into mountains of guilty while 
your beel actions have dwindled into nothing. On whioh- 
erer side jon look, you see only positive transgresdons 
or defeetive obedienoe; and henoe, in selMeepair, are 
eagerly inquiring, 'What shall I do to be sated 7^ I say to 
yon, in Uie language of the Baptist, ' Behold the Lamb of 
Ood,' ' &e. When Sir John Hawkins oam^s to this part of 
Mr Winstanl^*8 letter, Dr Johnson intermpted him, 
anxiously asking, ^D<m hs say »of Read it again, Sir 
John.' Sir John complied; upon whidi Dr Johnson said, 
* I most see that man; write again to him/ A second 
note was accordingly sent; but even this repeated solici- 
tadon oonld not prevail over Air WinsUnley^ fears. He 
was led, however, to write again to the doctor, renewing 
and enlarging upon the subject of his first letter; and 
these communications, together with the conversation of 
the late Mr La Trobe, who was a particular friend of Dr 
Johnson, i^pear to have been blessed by God in bringing 
this great man to a renunciation of sel^ and a simple re- 
liance on Jeeus as his Saviour, thus also communicating 
to him that peace which he had found the world could not 
give, and which, when the world was fiMling from his view, 
was to fill the void, and dissipate the gloom, even of the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

And tl us it must ever be with a true Christian. In Dr 
Johnson's case, high intellect and an unyielding temper 
probably kept him so long firom * the simplicity of fitith.' 
Weak in his own strength, he found not its true source, 
until near the final struggle. Nevertheless it was well 
with him at the last ; and we conclude by an extract from 
Bishop Shirley : < I think that Johnson was an example of 
a roan who was aiming at details rather than principles in 
religion. He was dissatisfied with the * corrupt fruity' and 
pruned the branches, and was still di ssatisfi ed, because 
more corrupt fruit was again produced; and all was 
struggle, and sorrow, and bondage. He forgot that, as a 
Christian, he was not under the law, but under grace; 
and it was not until that grace (the mbrcy of Ood in Christ) 
got possession of his sou^ and drove him towards Ood in 
harmony of mind, by its assimilating influence, that he had 
peace, or joy, or liberty, or spiritual power to have victory, 
and to triumph over the world, the flesh, and the devil' 



s N N E T a 
I. 

How xxuaxy of my years have patsed away, 
And yet bow little has been done for fame I 
Oh 1 ahall this boroin^ wish to leave a name, 

That may re-echo to a distant day, 

Know nor in life folfllment nor decay. 
But still oonsome my bosom— now a flame 
Fuelled with noble hopes, and now a tame, 

Dull gloea. that wastes, not lights, this frame of cky 1 
Is it, then, fruitlessly that thus I yearn ? 

If ay Heaven have planted in the human soul 
Tliis deathless thirst for an immortal urn, 

And yet made unattainable the goal I 
From thought to thought, fTom view to view I turn. 

And meanwhile pansdessly the seasons roll 

n. 
How grand the aim to think immortal thoughts, 

And stamp them durably upon the page, 

Which the unborn of many a coming age 
Shan con with eagerness, there leaving blots, 
(Oh 1 the great glory of these usage-spots !) 

To show that tears, perchance, have fsllen above 

The record, or that, with admiring love. 
Hen there have studied, winning antidotes 

For sublunary cares! Blessed, indeed. 
The gift to mitigate one hour of pain ; 

Divine the power to make tlie tear a smile ; 
Bat with pereimla] wisdom, in their need, 

The race (^ man to raise and to sustain- 
That hopa an age of labour might beguile 1 



m. 

Truth dwells with Night Unthinking men are they. 

Who deem that only to the (faring sun 

Is bared the forehead of the statnleas onsb 
Uma well named in allegoric lay. 
By gtow-worm lamps, whose light is not of day, 

Tretb shows herself most truly ; hovers round 

The couch where Slumber Ilea, or should be found ; 
And Murder finds her in the dariuome way. 

By night she givea sweet dreams to gnileless hearts. 
But, with a hand Incapable of mth. 

She tears aside the masks that brave the light, 
And curses OuIIt with sight of its own arts. 

The fall of evening is the dawn of Truth: 
She is a star, and dwelleth with the Night T. Smibbkt. 



SONNET ON THE PATRIOTIC MEMORY OF 

FRANCIS JEFFREY. 

Deoumd Jammrf % 1850l 

JeOnjt though on tiie critic's throne grown grey. 

Has nature's debt all prematurely paid. 

He should have for perpetual pattern stay'd— 

The Roaeioa of his fseolty, and day I* 
As Tolly erst made arms to gowns give way. 

To Latinm soft civility dlsplay'd, 

And Rome's rude q>eech in classic garb array'd: 

So JeAr^y here refined forensic Aray 
With learning, arts, and ezquisitest taste; 

And taught the Scottish Themis, stiif and dour. 

To wear her robe with ease— humanely graced. 
At bar, desponding client's sure defence. 

And champion bold of injured innocence — 

Witness, ye manes of the martyr'd Mulr I PjcoKcrBS. 



PRESBNTIMBNT. 

A GOOD many sensible people (among whom I take the 
liberty to rank myself) profess a thorough belief in this 
somewhat mysterious doctrine, and were I ambitious of 
such distinction, many respectable names might here be 
quoted in proof of my claims to general credence and re- 
spectful consideration; but I seek not popularity, and 
neither ask nor expect any one to adopt my opinions, but 
on the most unquestionable evidence of his own senses. 
As for those who deprecate the doctrine altogether, as par- 
taking too much of the mysterious and miraculous for se- 
rious belief, I would only remind them that we are sur- 
rounded with mysteries and miracles in this world, as hard 
to be accounted for by any reasoning fkcuUies we possess, 
as those I now propound for their belief; and I would 
moreoTer recommend to them, before they attempt to limit 
the operations of Divine Providence, to mark more narrowly 
the voice that speaks firom heaven to the soul of man in 
his common intercourse wiih the world, and particularly 
on occasions of extreme emergency. As for those more 
simple and unlearned objectors, who consider presentiment 
as some way or other connected with the wild and fabu- 
lous science of astrology, I have only to say, that they 
identify two principles as opposite in their nature and re- 
sults as truth and error. The constellations have nothing 
to do with the matter. Neither is it on the tales of tradition, 
nor yet on the testimony of living witnesses, that I ground 
my belief^ but solely on the conviction of my own indi- 
vidual experience of Atcts. None of us are without the most 
unequivocal proofs of these fhcts ; and could I only get 
people to listen I could such wonderftil instances of 
these facts record, as would extort belief even from the 
most sceptical. But such is the unaccountable prejudice 
against this beautifUl and sublime doctrine, that whenever 



* RosGlus was so peerless a comedian, that, as Cicero informs us 
(libi L de Orat) whoever * topped his part ' In any other walk of art 
wat stated the Boteius qf hit prqfession. The orator Pro Archta IV. 
mourns his recent death In these words, which we quote as they are 
so Justly predicable of Jeffrey, and from them we have borrowed oar 
turn of thought: 'Quia nostrfim tarn animo agrestl ac duro fuit «< 
Aoictf moric twptr non wmmovtrtturf qui, cwn «MKt senex, tnoffwtg^ 
tamen, propter eaxetkntem artem ae vemcf tatem^ videbatmr omniM^ 
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any lengthened detail on the subject is ventured on, I 
oommonly obsenre the auditor beginning to compose him- 
self in his chair as if prepared to fall asleep. This is pro- 
voking enough, and has sometimes led to disagreeable 
consequence -4. 

Now, although I admit ef no uncertaintj respecting 
the actual existence ef presentiment, yet^ in accounting for 
it, I profess no infhllibilitj of opinion. My theory is a 
very simple one, and, as I think, exceedingly rational, 
being borne out by Scripture in all its principal linea- 
I ments. I belicTe that this world is peopled by Invisible 
agencies both good and bad — the firsts angelic spirits, the 
ministers of grace, whose office it is to watch over the sons 
of men, suggest to them the will and purpose of the Qreat 
Author of their being, in all his various dealings with them 
in this life, and often, in cases of extremity, to warn them 
of approaching danger, and not only to forewarn, but to 
restrain, overrule, and withhold them, even against the 
bent of their own wills, from impending mischief. I be- 
lieve that^ every individual is accompanied through life by 
one of theee ministering angels ; and that no evil whatever 
can possiblyhappen to any of the human race but through 
the malign agency of those satanic spirits who maintain 
a perpetual contest with the others for the soul thus sub- 
iected to their influences. I believe there is no moment 
m a man's life in which he is not acted upon by one or 
other of these opposing agencies, and often by both at 
the same time. But I assign to the guardian angel an 
overruling influence and right of ascendency, partioularl v 
over man^s spiritual nature, which often cajfitrvates the will, 
even when tiie grosser nature is held in subjection to the 
power of his common enemy. It is this good angel, I 
believe, who speaks to them in their nightly dreams, and in 
all their serious musings — it is he who suggests the good 
purpose, and restrains the froward impulse — ^who pdnts 
the way to heaven, and repels the downward tendency of 
their ridated nature. I a1sol)e1ieve that he is the minister of 
chastisement, and that it is his rel>ukes Which some are 
wont to call the stings of conscience. And finally, that he is 
commissioned to abide with men to the last; forewarn them 
of their approaching dissolution, and animate their faint- 
ing spirits with the] glorious anticipation of eternal feli- 
city. Such is briefly my creed ; but some go so for as to 
think that almost every important event of their lives is 
discernible to the attentive mind before it happens ; and 
that it is only because they do not listen to the still, small 
voice of their guardian angel that they are left unprepared 
to meet the various contingencies of iSfe. This internal mo- 
nitor speaks in a language which none are at a loss to 
understand when disposed to give it a hearing. AH find 
themselves impelled or repelled by an invisible power, and 
that so strongly on some occasions, as to resist and Effec- 
tually overcome their most determined purposes. 

I shall content myself at present with specifying only 
two instances of the actual operation of this power, in my 
own experience— the-first a complete triumph of this in- 
ward monitor over my will and inclinatioh ; the second an 
unhappy fkilure — with the consequences of both on my life 
and worldly circumstances. 

While stopping on the banks of one of those smaller 
lakes in Upper Canada whose waters cottimunicate with 
the Huron, I was invited by a small party to join them in 
a water excursion across a magnificent bay about six miles 
broad. It was lovely autumn weather — the lake was as 
still as a duck pond— the excursion promised much plea- 
sure, and I was ready enough to partake in it; indeed, I 
could then assign no reason for not doing so, although it 
was Sunday morning. But a sudden presentiment of eril 
at that moment flashed upon my mind, and, in spite of 
every objection I could oppose, arrested my purpose. In 
vain I was urged to go ; the fine bark canoe lay at my 
landing-place, in the management of which I knew some 
of the company to be exp^ I had no apology to offer, 
yet I was inflexible. I felt my inclination restrained by 
an internal influence for which I could not account I saw 
the party leave the shore in high spirits ; but none of that 
par^, save one (a young Englishman, who swam three 



miles for his life), was ever destined to see thai shore spin. 
The story told by the surrivor was especially interestiDg 
to me, whose lifis, I saw, had been thus miraculously pre- 
served. They had been somewhat merxy at the house of 
their entertainer, and on their return had contrived to up- 
set the canoe. The able swimmers saoeeeded in righting the 
canoe, but- in attemptinf to get into it^ the less expert htd 
capsized it a seooad time. The best swimmer was seized 
with cramp and went down; two othen gdt on the top 
of the canoe, but bow long they continued in that perilou 
situatbn was never known : only two bodies were feuni 

The other instance I alluded to, was attended with very 
disastrous consequences to me,-firom which J have not ;et 
reoovered. It is briefly as follows : I was still residing in 
the same premises I occupied when the fbrmer event to«k 
place. My house stood on an eminence overlooking the 
lake. I had been invited to dine at a friend's house in tbe 
ridnity, on the approaching Christmas-eve, and had pro- 
mised to go. On the appointed day I hap^>ened to b« at 
some distance in the woods, and, on my return, fbnnd I 
had left myself barely time to change my dress. Alreadj 
mv hand was on the apparel, when i felt myself irresifit- 
ibV withheld' by a powerful impression on my mind tiist 
told me-I should not go. -I involuntarily drew back, qni^j 
lighted my pipe, and sat down by the fire. I felt that I 
should not go. I had not sat long ere the blast of a distsot 
trumpettold me the company had assembled at my friend's 
house. I started up, bottoned my old frieie ooat, and 
rushed out of the house ; but I had not gone many paees i 
when I was seised with an irrepressible desire to retom. 
I obeyed this impulse, almost without knowing what I was 
abont, and presently found myself standing once more oa 
my hearth, and gasing with most unaccountable anxiety 
at my nearly exhausted fire. Again the trampet, ringiag 
through the woods, admonished me that the eompany w»e 
waiting for me, and again I started off, and soon lost sight 
of that pleasant home I was^never to see -again. It was a 
merry meeting; everv one seemed happy but myself; I 
was sad, though I could not tell why. About seven o'clock 
a flickering light was observed playing on the outside of 
the windows. One of the party went out^ and instantly 
returned, exclaiming, * Oh, Mr— your house is in flamesi ' 
I rushed out, and beheld a bright-oolmmn of flame ascend- , 
ing high above the woods, through the dark wintry sky. , 
A heap of smoking ashes was all that met my view on > 
Christmas-morning. 'All I possessed'was gone. The snow 
lay two feet thick on the ground, and I was in the midst 
of a wild and homeless wtldemess. 

Such are the two instanOes I have selected from the j 
memory of my 6wn experience, of the actual existence and 
astonishing power of this mysterious agency. Leaving tbe 
reader to form his o^n opinion t>f them, I shall probably fot , 
low them up in another paper, with some -instances of the 
wonderfbl interposition of Divine Proridence manifested in 
the preservation of life under droumstances of most criti- 
cal emergency, and where no intimation of danger was 
apparent. D. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, 

PART IL-THE PRESENT. 

CHAp: v. — PtrteLISHBBS. 

Ths following week saw the party once more at Moftoa 
Orange, and Horiuse at his duties, ouietly pursuing the 
path that leads to preferment. The nrst vacation he pro- 
mised to spend with them, «nd begged he might be in- 
formed from time to timei>f the progress Marian made in 
her task. 

Months passed away, and still her pen swept on with 
unwearied activity. She unfolded to him her plan as she 
continued. Full of enUiusiaBm that the great object of her 
ambition was finished, she at length annennoed to him the 
conclusion of her work» 

The first opportunity, he went down to tlie Oranga 
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He bounded into the room, where Marian sat, along with 
Constance, now a tall, handsome girl, jost expanding into 
the years and graces of womanhood. She was consider- 
ably altered, even from the period when he had seen her 
at Gertrude's intended hridal ; and again he beheld the 
image of his first lore, though her manner was more ele- 
gant and refined, with eren a higher style of feminine 
beauty. 

Hers was that qniet, pare, unaffected deportment whtch 
fastens at once on the beholder, nor ever leaTes, but 
haunts him, as the personification of that ideal which we 
all seek, but, perhaps, never fully realise. Her complexion 
was of the purest abd most transparent hue, set off by 
the amazini; luxuriance and glossy blackness of her hair. 
"Long sweeping lashes, shading the depths of that foil 
ffrey eye, reflecting every varied emotion- with unerring 
fidelity. Nose straight, and, as the painters say, fault- 
less. Her mouth, or more exquisite sweetness than ever 
sculptor wrought, or painter drew. The graceful sweep 
and contour of the neck and bust, impsrted an elegance, 
which communicated itself to every movement. But, 
abore all, the mind— of which this-outward show was but 
the symbol, the index — gave to the whole a feeling and a 
value that few besides' Constance could boast. 

Horace, after the first hurried greetings, found himsdf 
occapied in tracing IHEcnesses, watching the manner and 
bearing of Constance, while contrasting hers with those 
of her sisters. She was -too retiring^, however, for him to 
find much of her real character, save that he saw an in- 
stinctive aversion either to notoriety or display. It was 
M-ith the utmost difficulty he could find out that she did 
* anything,* and would assuredly have looked upon her as 
one of those extinct phenomena that passed away about 
the age of our great^great-grandmothers — to wit, young 
ladies, whose sole accomplishments consisted in being 
taught to sew an'^d spinr the household Unen, make dutifol 
wives and mothers, devoted to the care and culture of 
those domestic duties now usually left to g ov e r nesses and 
servants. Alter further intereonrse, however, owing to 
kind hints from her sisters, he found that Constance had * 
no lack of accomplishments, in the culture of which she 
was not at all deficient ; but they were entirely subsidiary 
to what she had been taught as more usefol and becoming. 
A mhid, naturally excellent,- had not^been spoiled by the 
frivolous education so generally adopted, and too often re- 
quired, while to the excellent ' training> of her governess 
she owed that right self-oakare, the absence of which is so 
often regretted and so seldom realised. 

Horace soon found out her disposition^ so diametrically 
opposite to tliat of Marian. Love of fame and display was 
the very atmosphere in which the latter existed ; these 
absent, and to her it^d seem as though life was a bare 
existence. As we have seen, he had long regretted this,*and 
felt serious misgivings as to her temper, and the probability 
of ultimate happiness with a wife of this character. She saw 
him glance from her to Constance. She did not wonder 
at it, having as devoted an admiration for her as could be 
imagined ; still she felt her own genius and intellectuality 
more than a bahmce for her siBter*s brilliant looks, but 
more quiet and unostentatious fascinations. She would 
not allow to herself that -Horace, by any possibility, could 
attach himself to one like Constance. She knew him too 
well to suppose, for a-moment^ he would prove incon- 
stant. 

An evening wis ffaced for reading Marian's tale, and 
certainly she had a most delighted and attentive andkoiy. 
Horace, with a lover*s partiality, perhaps, thought it ex- 
cellent, and did not hesitate to teU her so. She rewarded 
bis opinion with a smile,' that proved his was the one she 
valued most 

' And now for a Maecenas,' said she,'wben,'Od the fourth 
evening, the whole was complete. ' A ptiblisheti: and a 
popular one we must get. To show my confidence,* siifd 
she to Horace, * to you, as my true knights errant, I in- 
trust this precious deposit, * The Rights and Wrongs of 
Women.' Seek out some worthy man of letters, cunning 
in the craft ; to him commit my trust, and,' continued she, 



laughing, * dare not seek the guerdon of your true love, 
until this doughty feat be accomplished.* 

He took the (tacket from her hand, imprinting thereon a 
gallant salute, promising that her behest should in every- 
thing be fulfilled. 

(Gertrude's spirits seemed completely prostrate. Since 
her retuni to the country, she ^d became worfc, and 
change of air was again recommended. She rleoked ex- 
cessively thia; all former approaches towards -conva- 
lescence and better looks were gone. It was judged best 
that Marian and she should set out together for a tour 
along the southern coast, taking Southampton and the 
Isle of Wight in their progress. Horace- promised to^ get 
leave of absence, so as to meet them for a few days. 
With these arrangements they separated — Horace to 
town, and, shortly after, the sisters, and requisite attend- 
ants, set out en their touEi 

True to his^sngagement, he took the earliest opportu- 
nity of calling on one of- the most popular and pushing 
publishers- of the day. On sending in his card, he was 
told the man of letters was just then engaged, bot would 
see him shortly. 

He fidgetted about in the ante-chamber for agoodbaJf 
hour, and was just meditating a retreat, when the door 
opened, and at the wake of a dark, military-looking per- 
sonage, issued. forth the bibliopole. He invited- Horace 
into the adytum ; and, beckoning him to be seated, awaited 
the opening of his 'errand. 

* A lady, sir, has commissioned >me to see you on the 
subject 4>f a work; three volumes, I believe, as she cal- 
culates, entitled *' The Rights and Wrongs of Woman.* 
If you approve of it, the MS. is perfectly at. your service.* 

* Bad title, sir, verv. Nothing-of that sort will go down, 
depend on it. We have been so belaboured with such 
8tu£^ nobody will read it. Quite a drug, I assure you.* 

' And here the arbiter of Marian's destiny put on a most 
uninviting look, turning up his -eyebrows, and shrugging 
his shoulders with unequivocal symptoms of disgust 
' ' The Woman's Question,' as it is called, has become a 
-complete nuisance; nobody will endure it now-a-days ; 
the very mention of such a thing is quite ridiculous— even 
the women themselves shy At it. Could not venture on 
anything of the sort.* 

'But,* replied Horace, ^ would you take the trouble to 
look at the MS.,- perhaps you may not find it so bad as 
'you suspect. I assure you, as iar as my opinion ^^oes, it 
is not only excessively clever, bat entertaining.' 

' No objections at aU to loolt at it, though title^iot very 
promising. A^ first attempt, I presume ?' 

**It is.' 

' Name probably nnknewn, or, which is, perhaps, the 
same thing, a wish to be concealed.* 

* Precisely so, at present.* 

* Quite right ;> a n^w name wonldn^t take just now ; but 
I will trouble you to call -again at your convenience, and 
you may depend oh my candid •opinion.* 

> Horace toolrhis leave. His reception was not very 
encouraging, and he had little hopes of a successful issue. 

In a lew days he went again. The worthy received 
him very politely; but there was that in his manner 
which augured no favourable result. 

' Am sorry to say, sir, the book will not suit the house. 
Clever — very^ but wouldn't take. Must byy only what 
will sell, you know.' He rubbed his hands during this 
clever speech, and, with a self-approving smile, handed 
'over the package, neatly folded up, and labelled, looking, 
too, as thodgh he wished him as quickly out of the room 
as possible, in which particular -Horace indulged him, 
promptly. 

His heart sunk at the idea of Marian*s disappointment 
He knew her tM> sensitive temper would feel it sorely. 
He felt almost as much annoyed as she herself would be, 
though, perhaps, on different grounds. His feeling was 
for her alone ; hers from mortified ambition. He took 
the parcehbome, intending to vnrite, and return it when 
he left town for Hampshire. As he was pondering over 
the unpleasant tidings he had to commumcate, a friend 
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jast called in for the evening. Horace happened to say 
that a manuJBcript hnd been entriuted to him, which he 
thought a very clever and interesting performance. He 
had a high opinion of his friend's literary taste, and re< 
solved to have an opinion in which he could confide. He 
therefore read a portion, which was so much liked, that 
Mortimer, his friend, begged a perusal of the whole. 
This request was cheerfully granted, and Horace had the 
satisfaction to find his own opinion corroborated in every 
particular. Mortimer said he had a literary friend a re- 
viewer, very high in the confidence of an influential pub- 
lisher, and be^ed he might be allowed to show him the 
MS. His opinion, if favourable, would be a certain pass- 
port to the publisher's notice. This request was most 
cheerfully complied with, and Mortimer promised that a 
very few days, probably, would decide the mattor. Be- 
fore that time he called on Horace with the work, and a 
letter for the bookseller alluded to. This address was 
from his literary friend, sealed, so that they had not an op- 
portunity of guessing its contents, further than by that 
friend's very favourable opinion, which he did not hesitate 
to express to Mortimer in the most flattering terms. 
Horace was delighted, and lost no time in waiting on Mr 
. He found him alone, filling a well-eushioned arm- 
chair. A mass of papers that might have frightened a 
diplomat was before him. He had looked over the letter 
of introduction Horace previously sent in with his card. 

' You are acquainted with Mr , I presume,* said he. 

' Pardon roe, sir,* replied Horace, * I have not that 
honour. The letter was given at the instance of a mutual 
friend.' 

* Oh ! I see—my mistake ; pray be seated. I under- 
stand you are the bearer of a work for publication from a 
lady.' 

^lam.' 

* You will excuse my saying we are so inundated with 
matter from Udy writers, that really it is not only a waste 
of time, but no trifling expense, being obliged to employ 
a little army of readers in deciphering the hieroglyphics 
that are sent. I had almost made up my mind not to look 
at any more for the next six months. H it had not been 

for Mr *s recommendation I should certainly not have 

ventured on a perusal I will, however, at his request, 
look over it myself, and on Thursday give you an answer.' 

Horace drew his attention to the title. 

' Not do at all,' was the reply ; * all nonsense — * Rights 
and Wrongs,' indeed ! What would they be at ? Really 
there has been such a screech latterly amongst our woman- 
kind, one would suppose the men were all brutes, or osres, 
and chastised their helpmeets seven times a-day. 1 hope 
the affair is better than the title : we shall Bee.* 

And with that intimation Horace took his leave. 

CHAP. VL — THB DKCISION. 

On calling again at the publisher's, Horace found him as 
before — not a sheet of the huge pile diminished. He vnfi 
just finishing a letter, and begged his visiter would be 
seated until it was concluikd. Horace watched his counte- 
nance, carefully scrutinising its expression ; but not a trace 
could he find by which to augur the success of his mission. 
The imperturbable bookseller calmly went on to the com- 
pletion of his work, and Horace watched the last flourish 
under his name — the letter folded, directed, with the feel- 
ings of one whose fate hung trembling on the balance a 
few short minutes must adjust. He did not say a word 
— probably he felt too nervous — until the operator, looking 
up, preparatory to affixing a huge seal on the envelope, 
said — ' Well, sir. Punctual, I perceive. Delightful morn- 
ing ; ' and again occupied himself in the duty of always 
completing one job before commencing another. He little 
thought, and more probably cared ks^ffor the torments 
of suspense he was inflicting. Worthy man, he was used 
to it! 

* Now, sir,* said he, putting the packet into a post rack, 
' let us to business. I have read your work with a good 
deal of prejudice, I must own, at the first, in consequence 
of that unfortunate title. Turned out better, however, 



than expectation. There is, I confess, merit in the work ; 
A but the public taste wants homouring so ; nothing hardly 
but pepper and spicy ingredients will do. I look upon tbe 
offer I make as a great risk, and one, opoD my word, I 
ought not to rhn. The long and short of the matter ia» I 
wiH publish it at my own ri^L — of course the lady oanuot 
expect anything more.* 

* Certainly not,' said Horace, delighted with his sue- 

* Names not known are difficult to bring before tbe 
public. Can't make them take kindly to a new candidate 
— so many old ones that write by tlie acre, I think, lor 
the fastest reader can hardly overtake, or even keep pace 

with *em. Why thcre*s * galloping J ,' as we call 

him, will toss you off one volume a-week per order; and 
this, I take it, is about the average quantity of a cingie 
reader. So you see there*s not much chance for any new 
craft getting afioat However, I will ran a little risk even 

if it were but to oblige B .' He was jnst sending offz 

parcel of his publications to the latter for review. ' This 
work, of course, will be published anon vmoosly. We most 
just draw up a little agreement, which you will aign on 
the lady's behalf.* 

He pulled out a printed form — it was speedily filled up. 

A thought struck Horace. 
' But,' said he, ' if a second edition be called for .°* 
' Oh I that is another matter. If such an unlikely event 

Aould happen, we shall want another agreement, that is 

all?' 

* Then the present relates solely to the first?' 

* I suppose so.' 

' Had not that better be specified ?* 
' I see, my young friend, you know there are two aides 

to a bargain. All right ; and I like yoa the bett» for iL 
I will just insert what you mention, and all will be ready.' 

The alteration was made, a fair copy speedily engrossed, 
and the matter completed. He gallanted ofi* the preciou 
document with as much gratification as though it had re- 
lated to a progeny of his own. 

The day after, he received a letter from Mariao, to 
which he was mischievous enough to reply as follows :— 
' Dearest Marian — I purpose being with yon on Thursday i 
next, and will then report progress. The proceedings 
would be too long for detail by post. I can, then, briag 
your document, and so, my dearest, till then, farewell.' 

Was not this tantalising ? But he loved a little good- , 
humoured mischief, and thought it would be a fair oppor- ; 
tunity to repay her for some past offences; and then the 
pleasure would be so much greater ! 

When Horace arrived at Southampton, he found the 
sisters at the house of a friend, preparatory to making an 
exoursron round the Isle of Wight Mairian heard his 
voice, and ran to meet him. 

* Did not I tell you to forbear my presence, yon recreant 
knight, until my behest was fulfilled ?' 

' And so it is.' 

*Yes, with my unlucky tale in your portmanteau, I 
suppose.* 

* Let me pay proper respects to your friends,* said 
Horace, ' and then to business.' 

Gertrude was in the room, looking, as yet, little the 
better for her journey. Tbe same depression — the same 
languor was but too visible, and a thickening in her com- 
plexion that betokened little prospect of a chiwge. Indeed, 
he apprehended the disorder was too deep-seated for ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Marian pretended to pout, and look daggers at Horace, | 
who continued chatting eood-humouredly with the ladin; 
throwing, every now and then, a look of pity and nuaduef 
towards ner, which she could not comprehend. 

* Now, if that is not too provoking of you,' said she, 
starting up. * Here I am, all anxiety to know my fats; 
and you do nothing but go on with that everlasting chit- 
chat, about anythmg rather than what we are all just 
crasy to hear.* 

' I beg pardon ;— but am I to bring out my ^dget before 
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' Yes ; out with it alL Everybody is waiting. I 're not ' 
spared you, bat told tbem all of yoar horrid mismanage- 
meat. Next time I'll go ro}'8elC So give roe back my 
nnfoitonate scribble, and if I donH succeed, flay me with 
your tongoes, if yon like : call me simpleton and— What's 
that, Sir Mar-my-erraod ?* 

Horaee had taken the agreement out of his poeket, and 
the oafoldiog of it was the cause of this inquiry. 

*" Ic*8 just a little matter I have brought tor you to look 
at. Something new fVom town.* 

' Oh dear ; 1 am sore we shall all be so glad,* said every 
tongue but Marian's, who kioked quite disconcerted when 
he began to read. For a while, nobody eould make out the 
drifi ; but wheo he read out the terms of the bargain, and 
the title, though changed, Marian looked red and pale 
by toma. Silent from sheer excitement, she could not 
reply to the screams of delight with which she was 
greeted on all sides. The new, the overwhelming sensa- 
tion almost overpowered her — an emotion to be felt once 
only in a person's life ; and the bewildered girl could have 
burst into tears at the sudden, the unexpected intelli- 
(pence. What visions of the future crowded upon her ! 
What an opening avenue of fame ! What glowing antici- 
patione — too bright, too joyous to be realised. Her brain 
was in a whiri. She heard not the oongratnlationB, even 
of her lover. She saw only the future, m every aspect of 
the present What she si^ was abrupt, incoherent ; the 
words hardly shaped themselves on her lips — they were 
merely ~«R>r(if ; the thoughts that should have given them 
reality were elsewhere. All the depths of that unfathomed 
gulf^ the appetite for fiune, were upheaving ; and a thou- 
sand fbrms, unappreciable, anknown, started forth, until 
the vast, the boundless future became visible, and all she 
might beeome, shadowed out in that unpenetrable abyss. 
Too big for mastery, thought seemed like the mighty, un- 
tamed elements, and herself but the passive subject of 
their will — a power beyond lier control With a desperate 
eflbrC she broke from the spell, and, starting up, said — 
' Have done, friends. I am, indeed, more agitated than I 
eould have imagined. I most crave your excuse for a 
while, and with<&aw.* 

Horace saw the violence of her excitement, and was 
sorry he had, in some measure, been the cause. How 
fearfully predominant — how absorbing to every other, was 
the passion she now felt ; and this fresh accession seemed 
only adifing fuel to the flame. Another stimulant to the 
already intoxicating draught riie was determined to quaff*, 
until nature sunk, exhausted under its influence. 

Instead of the pleasure he anticipated, he felt sad — 
alarmed at the evidently increasing hold this feeling had 
upon her, entwined with every ftbre, beating through every 
pulse of her existence. What might be in store for the 
future, he trembled, while he feared to anticipate. He 
could only trust to that wise, unerring Providence which 
had been his guide hitherto ; and in solitude and prayer 
he committed all to the keeping of his Heavenly Father. 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

TH« BVILS OF HUMAIIITT. 

A china vase, if it fklls, will break, and the rose that is 
in it will decay. Thus should we look on all human en- 
joyments as fhigile and perishable, and we will acquire 
composure and fortitude ; for we cannot enjoy without un- 
easy apprehension what we cannot lose without acute 
sorrow. 

Nothing is more distressing than the morbid fear of some 
calamity. A possible calamity Is future, and therefore 
contingent ; the fear of it is present, and therefore certain ; 
and while it afSicts us for what may never happen, it is 
often more grievous than the calamity itselfl 

Future and contingent evil is frequently beyond our con- 
trol, the fear arising from it is a sentiment of our own 
creation ; why then should we torment ourselves with un- 
certain apprehension ? why should we allow fancy to ad- 
vance before us, then return and terrify us with her fright- 



ful images ? A man may fly fW>m real and external dan- 
ger, but not from imaginary and internal fear. 

Do you fear misfortune in your avocation ? Be indus- 
trious in business, hononrable in conduct; and should 
misfortune come, it will be supportable, since it comes with- 
out reproach, and fh>m your &ilure learn the wisdom and 
prudenpe of experience. 

Do you fear adversity? In a prosperous state hold 
firmly your integrity and self-command, and, unchanged 
in prosperity, you will bo unmoved in adversity. He who 
maintains prosperity with moderation will sustain adver- 
sity with equanimity. 

Do you fear disease? Avoid that morbid sensibilitv 
which is alarmed for the least ailment, and which in itself 
is a disease ; trust in heaven ; preserve a good oonsceince ; 
observe the rules of temperance, exerdse, cleanliness, the 
guardians of health; and when disease approaches, with 
resignation von will say. The will of the Lord be done. 

The world is the school of moral discipline It is as- 
suredly the intention of Providence that we should derive 
instruction from tbe adverse events of lifb ; they are lessons 
of experience, and happy are those who know how to im- 
prove them. 

He who is sanguine in some favourite plan, and f tils, 
may learn to moderate his hopes and obriate the pain of 
future fkilure; he who, by suffering, learns endurance, 
proflts by his trial ; the proud who are humbled, by their 
humiliation may become wise; the ambitious who are dis- 
appointed, by their disappointment may pass from the 
dreams' of ambition to the contentment of private Hfe. 

Extremes in the laws of our composite nature approxi- 
mate. A person who is too much elated by prosperity is 
too much depressed by adversity. A mind prepared for 
every event is tbe noble ambition of a wise man. This 
happy state can only be attained by physical and mental 
temperance, by restraining the appetites, regulating the 
passions, and pursuing a virtuous course. 

Tou fear a fbturo and oontingent calamity. The cala- 
mity is distant and uncertain; the fbar is in your own 
mind, and therefore present and real A person of a sensi- 
tive and fearfbl temperament is the victim through lifb of 
gloomy and visionary anticipations;, a person of dull ap- 
prehensi<m discerns not the signs of coming evil, and he 
falls into the danger of which he is not aware. 

Ascertain — and the scrutiny is as difficult a^ it is neces- 
sary—whether the fear is imaginary or tbe calamity is 
probable. If the foar is imaginary, train tbe mind, by 
physical, mental, and moral exercise, to tbe habit of en- 
durance. If the calamity is probable, avert it by all the 
means in your power, and when you have done all that a 
good man can ao, with composure and resignation repose 
your confidence in the Most High. 

When you go abroad to take a walk, if the heat op- 
presses you, or the cold chills you, your temper is not 
ruffled, for you complain not of what is beyond your con- 
trol. Our power over the laws that regulate social life is 
certainly greater than our power over the laws of nature. 
Still it is very limited, and were mankrad fully convinced 
of this fiu^t, the conviction would banish a great portion of 
the minor erils of society. 

A bright light dims one that is more obscure ; a loud 
sound absorbs one that is lower. Thus it is with the evils 
of humanity. In severe calamity petty vexations cease to 
affect us. Hence, when we complain of petty vexations 
we indicate in the clearest manner that we are not afflict- 
ed with severe calamity. Bear this truth always in mind, 
and the sensibility to the common annoyances of society, 
which so much trouble mankind, will be converted into 
fortitude, gratitude, and praise. 

,CANDOUB IN opnnoir. 

We cannot attain unanimity in sentiment and opinion ; 
indeed, were it possible, it would not be necessary. We 
may indulge our sentiments and opinions, our desires and 
aversions ; but then we must arrange them by benevolent 
forbearance into social harmony, as the unisons and dis- 
cords of music by skilfhl art are arranged into harmonic 
sounds. 
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Presume not to pronounoe with decision on anj subject 
of which you are ignorant, and speak with diffidence on 
any subject of which you are doubtfuL The candid con- 
fession of ignorance may gain favour, the ostentatious dis- 
play of knowledge provokes censure. 

Bxi>re8S your opinions with candid moderation. If 
there is genuine vitality in any opinion or system, it may 
be assailodv but it will never be overcome; it may be dor- 
mant, but i( will never be extinct In some fiiture age it 
will revive, and flourish in healthftil vigour. 

Deliver your opinions with the simplicity of conviction, 
and modesty of manner. If they are true, your simplicity 
will recommend them- to consideration ; if they are false, 
your modesty will save you the blush of shame. 

In controversy, never oppose opinions in order to per- 
plex and ioonfuse an antagonist Oppose than because on 
conviction you believe them to be erroneous. Never oon* 
tend fbr the triumph, whicb gratifies 8eIf-]ov^ but Ibr the 
truth which is pleasing to a virtuous mind, and a mind 
that loves Arath cannot indulge violence and abuse. 

If a man envies and detracts from superior merit, by his 
envy he corrodes his own tranquillity, by his detraction 
diKgraces his character, and in both instances he becomes 
contemptible and unhappy. 

Do you behold with jealousy merit more eminent than 
your own^-overcome your jealous fBclings, render it jus- 
tice, and by the generosity of sentiment^ you will rise 
nearer^to the merit which is admired, and be more worthy 
of esteem. 

A man of the world, who is ^x>nversant with mankind, 
penetrates into the windings of selfishness and dissimala- 
tion, snd he is seldom indulgent in his estimate of chanc- 
ter. Atnan^f integrity makies inquisition into his own mind, 
and, sensible of his own infirmities, he is tolerant to those 
of his fdtlow-men ; and, consciotis ef his upright intentions, 
he gives credit to others for what he f^ls in himself, and 
his opinions of humankind are candid and charitable. 

Ganddur in your opinions of your fellow-beings, and 
discretion in the expression of them, require a sound 
judgment^ and indicate an amiable mind. But while you 
study to attain this character, and avoid rash end un- 
charitable opinions, be no less solicitous to avoid the other 
extreme— an easy temper whose candour is thoughtless 
apathy. 

Believe poverty, but suffer not your charity to minister 
to idleness -and |m>fligacy. Feel fbr human weakncas, 
but excuse not the weakness that is the result cif indolence, 
and leads to vice. Cherish^ the spirit of liberality, but 
not the liberality whid» is another nasM for indifference 
to the best and hallowed interests of mankind. This is 
the general rule of conduct : enlighten your principles of 
thought and action by judgment restrain ihun 'by mode> 
ration, and guide them by discretion* 



INDUSTRIAL HEROEa 

RjcHARU ARKimiGHT, it would seem, was not a beauti- 
ful man ; no romance hero with haughtv eyee, Apollo lip, 
and gesturelike the herald Mercuiy ; a plain, almost gross, 
bag-cheeked, pot-bellied Lancashire man, with an air of 
painful reflection, yet also of copious free digestion — a man 
stationed by the community to shave certain dusty besrds, 
in the northern part of England, at a halfpenny each. 
To such end, we say, by forethought, oversight, accident, 
and arrangement, had Richard Arkwrigbt been, by the 
community of EngUuid and his own consent, set apart. 
Nevertheless, in strapping of razors, in Utbering dusty 
beards, and the contradictions and confusions attendant 
thereon, the roan had notions in that rough head of his ; 
spindles, shuttles, wheels, and contrivances, plying ideally 
with the same — rather hopeless looking — which, however, 
he did at UuBt bring to bear, not without diffitmlty. His 
town^olk rose in mobs round him — for threatening to 
shorten labour — to shorten wages — so that he had to fly 
with broken washpots, scattered household, and seek re- 
fuge elsewhere. X^ay, his wife, too, as I lesm, rebelled ; 
burnt his wooden model of his spinning-wheel, rssolnte 



that h« should stick to his rasors rather t fbr which, bsw^ 
ever, he decisively, as thou wilt rejoice to undentMid, 
packed her out of doors. Oh reader, what a historiesi 
phenomenon is that pot-bellied, much enduring, moeh in- 
venting man and barber ! French revdutioas were a- 
brewing: to resist the same in any measure, isapsrisl 
kaisers were impotent, without the cotton and etoch of 
EngUuid ; and it was this man that had to give England 
the power of cotton. Neither > had Watt of the steam- 
engine a heroic origin— anv kindred with the praoes of 
this world. The princes of this world were shootiag theif 
partrid ge s n oisily in Parliamsnt, or dsawhera, eelvbg 
the question, head or tail ?^whi]e this man, with blackeotd 
fingera, with grim brow, was searching out, in his work- 
shop, tlie fire-secret ; or, having found it, was painfoOy 
wending to and fro in quest of a * moneyed man,' as indis- 
pensable man-mklwife of the sauM. Reader, tfaoa ahalt 
admire what is admirable, not what is dressed in admi- 
rable. Thou shalt learn to know the British lion, even 
when he is not throne-supporter, and also the British 
jackass in lion's skin, even when he is. Ah, oooldst thoa 
alwavs, what a world were it ! But has the Berlin RonI 
Academy, or any English Useful Knowledge Sodtty dis- 
covered, for instanoe, who was it that first scratched eank 
with a stick, and threw in coma, the biggest be could find 

s eed grains of acertain grass, which he named wkitt cr 
«oft«8«^ Again, what is the whole Tees-water and other 
brseding world to him who stole from the forests the first 
bison-calf, and bred it up to be a tame bison — a milk cow? 
No machine of all they showed me in Birmin^iam can be 
put in comparison for ingenuity with that figure of the 
wedge named hmtft^ of the wedge named saw, of the lever 
named kt/mmer ; nay, is it not with the hamraer-kniie, 
named mcard^ that men fight, and maintain any semblanes 
of constituted authority tbU yet survives among us ? The 
steam-engine I call fire-demon and ereat; but it is 
nothing to the invention of jSuv. Prometheus, Tubal- Gain, 
Triptolemus! Are not our greatest men as good as lost ? 
The men that walk daily among us, clothing us, warm- 
ing us, feeding us, walk shreuded m darkness, mere mythic 
men. 

It is said, ideas produce revolutions: and truly th^ do 
. — not spiritual ideas only, but even medianicaL In this 
clanging, clashing, univerad sword-dance, which the Eoro- 
pean W4>rld dances for the last half-century, Voltaire is 
but one choragus, where Richard Arkwright is another. 
Let it dance itself out When Arkwright shall have be- 
come mythic like Arachne, we shall spin in peaceable pro- 
fit by him ; and the sword-dance, with all its sorrowful 
shufflings, Waterloo waltzes, Moscow gaUopadea» how for- 
gotten will that be l^Tkomat Cari^ 



PLAINS. 

TBI PAXPAS OF BUBNOS ATBtS. 

Ths Pampas of Buenos Ayres present almost the same 
bleak physical aspect with those of Patagonia, but here 
their analogy and the interest attached to each differs. Is 
the northern plains there are no peculiar aboriginal tribes 
of men, as in ratagonia, to interest the natural^; but oa 
the other band, they are &r more interesting to the con- 
structive anatomist the geologist, and the speculative 
agriculturist; for, instead of being lava^ts and arid 
plains, they are vast steppes of alluvium, beneath whose 
treeless surface slumber the bones of the giant animals of 
the antediluvian world. The people of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres are of Spanish ori^n, and of course possess 
all the apparent attributes of dvilisation ; they have citieB 
on the banks of the great rivers, where trade is carried <», 
and exports and imports are exchanged ; but three hun- 
dred years* sojourn on these vast plai^ and the peculkii- 
ties <^ thdr mode of life and emplojrment have conduced 
to render the Octuchot, or countiy men, quite a peculiar and 
remarkable people, almost as wild, and even more romta- 
tic, than the natives proper. 
The Pampas of Buenos Ayres He immediately to the 
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Qovfth of PftlagoDia, extending from 40 to 84 degrees 80 
miiivtos ofiouth latitiide. Tbey reach from the shores of 
the AAlaatic to Ihe base of the Andes, and although gene- 
rally of a plain tvrfkoe, are jet eonsiderablj broken np 
into inec|«aUtiea, espeeiallj to the west of 61 degrees of west 
lottgit«id«. The inequalities of its suHkoe nerer rise to the 
height of hUls, save in the southern districts, where seve- 
ral ridges of Ugh knd with flat tops occur, running fh>m 
Bouth-e«8t lo north-west, and forming two lines, whose con- 
tinuity mre,. however, often broken by interruptions. Much 
of ibe IftBd lying between these ridges is one great oonli- 
Diums swamp, as also is a large tract of country north of 
the northern line, where reeds and canes grow in rank 
profusion, fringrag the nnmerous shallow lakes and ponds, 
which rsnder the surfiMe of the ground moist, and conduoe 
to the production of grass tufte, long rank thistles from 
six to eight feet high, and other plants of a soft herbaceous 
nature. Wild oats and the green trefoil offer a fine pas- 
turage Ibr cattle, but so trees break the uniformity of the 
plski, save the peach-trees that have been planted by the 
scalers near their dwellrngs* North of the river Salado, 
swampe do not freqoentty occur, but the sur£MW is diver- 
sificd by numerous depressions, which' are indeed very 
shallow, but yet sufficient to retain moisture, which pre- 
acrres the grass through the whole year, and offers grax- 
ing grotmd to the cattle when the heat has scorched up 
the grass on the higher and drier grounds. 

The inhabitants of the northers portion of the Pampas 
are of Spanish origin, and they devote themselves to agri- 
cultvre and the propagation of cattle. It is a remarkable 
oirenmstance, and worthy of notice as a wonderful instance 
of appetency and adaptation* that whenever the thistle- 
land is pastured, the thistles and wild oats disappear, and 
are gradually superseded by a rich and thick turf, which 
supports immense herds of horses and cattle. Beaatiftil 
crops of com have been raised upon these Pampas of late 
years, sad the wheat is said to have bees very fine. But 
these crops are not what they wevld be were there a sys- 
tem of irrigation, which, however, the saltsese of the river 
water prevents—its saline character being even more de- 
cided in summer, when the water is greatly evaporated 
and the rivers shallow. The origfoi of this peculiarity in 
these rivers has not been satisfactorily accounted for, as 
the country which they drain is not of a salty nature; per- 
fectly fresh water being found at no great depth below the 
surface, at almost any part of the plain, and wells are oon- 
lequently easily obtained. It is wonderftil to trace the 
analogy between the Sahara and the Pampas in this re- 
spect. Salt, whidi is so universal a condiment that it may 
be termed a necessary of lifb, is found in Africa in im- 
mense beds on the surfooe of the desert; it flows in the 
rivers of South America, and can easily be obtained by 
means of evaporation. In the valley of the Missisippi, it 
impregnates great tracts of land, and is found in strong 
solution in pools ; and in interior European countries it is 
obtained from great mines. It is found everywhere, and 
in very different circumstances, but so as to admirably 
suit the people amongst whom it is found. 

The western tract of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres is 
dirided into two districts, one being pastoral and the other 
agricultural, and the line which dirides them is near to the 
meridian of 66 degrees west longitude. The more eastern 
part of the country is free from salt until about the sources 
of the Salado river, when it begins to get impregnated 
with salt particles, and continues to be so unto the base of 
the Andes. The surfsce of this plain may be called a dead 
level, ss no depression is perceptible to Uie eye; it is not 
atrictly so, however, as may be seen after the rains, when 
shallow lakes collect in some parts and form great swamps, 
sometimes twenty miles long and ten broad; these are 
clad with coarse grass tufts, rising to a height of six foet, 
whtch grass is f aH to the taste, and resembles wild rye or 
o4ts. Towards the end of the dry season the heat has car- 
ried off nearly all the water by evaporation, and then the 
depressions become great green plains, where, perhaps, 
ODly a liUle saline water remains, snd where is presented 



tallisation of the salt The soil of this portion of the coun- 
tiy is said to be very good, being a dark friable mould 
without a single pebble mixing with it After a continu- 
ance of rain the country is almost totally covered by the 
water which has fallen and also overflowed the rivers, and 
as there are no water-courses, it disappears simply by eva- 
poration. This is perhaps the method of alluvial deposi- 
tion pursued in this country for ages, for it is below this 
plain that naturalists find the skeletons of those huge races 
of animals which have been extinct beyond the memory of 
man, and which are comprehended b^ naturalists under 
the names megatherium, mastodon, i^thyosaurus, glypto- 
don, fiic. These gigantic fossils of the gigantic monsters, 
which must have lived upon vegetation of a fhr more luxu- 
riant character than what is now found in the Pampas, are 
very numerous, and lie tranquilly imbedded in great beds 
of fine soft rich soiL They do not seem as if they had beoi 
suddenly destroyed, and covered over by an almost acci- 
dental operation of nature; but they repose as if they had 
fikllen asleep, and the mighty waters, flowing from the great 
basins of the rugged Andes, had come sweeping gently over 
the continent to cover them up with a mighty winding-sheet 
of earth. These fossil remains are very numerous, and 
seem to be the bones of what have all been herb-eating 
animals. They belong to a fbrmer era in the natural his- 
tory of the South American continent; for the skeletons 
of the animals now inhabiting its plains are not to be fbund 
amongst those antediluvian relics. The megatherium, an 
immensely large animal, must, according to Guvier, have 
browsed upon the leaves of trees, and of large and mighty 
trees ; its bones slumber beneath a treeless plain now, how- 
ever, where immense herds of horses and wild cattle roam 
over a grassy continent, and where storms sweep along with 
a fury equal to that of the wild herds. It has been supposed 
that the saline character of the soil is against the growth 
of the larger plants, but this is not the case; for where the 
land is sheltered, and trees have been planted, they are 
found to thrive very welL 

The climate of the Pampas is somewhat peculiar when 
compared with that of European countries. In the town 
of Buenos Ayres, which is situated on the coast, the ther- 
mometer seldom fifclls below 86 degrees of Fahrenheit, while 
on the plains inland it desoends every year below the frees- 
ing point for several nights together. 

In the capital, again, there is an almost daily recurrence 
of rain, while^ on the plains, droughts will sontetimes con- 
tinue 80 severely for several weeks together, as to parch the 
grass, evaporate the fresh-water ponds, aiid cause cattle 
to die for thirst To these are added, those most remark- 
able of storms tht-pamprnvi, which occur in summer after 
a continuance of northern winds and hot sultry weather. 
Before this storm sets in it is heralded by several meteor- 
ological phenomena ; in the sky, to the south-west, black 
clouds b^sin to gather and rapidly assume fuitastic varied 
forms, gusts of wind begin to puff, after intervals of about 
a minute, and then suddenly the storm bursts firom the 
snow-capped heights and dwp dark caverns of the Andes, 
rushing along the plains with the hot sultry breath of the 
sirocco and the farj of a tornado or hurricane^ which it 
sometimes becomes before it readies the cities on the 
eastern shores of the continent^ upon which it dashes with 
destructive violence. like the simoom, the pampero bears 
with it immense clouds of dust, which it sweeps up from 
the parched plains, and this dust is often so dense as to 
blind and confuse the unlucky travellers who are overtaken 
by its bewildering strength; these storms are often, too, 
accompanied by ndns, which, mingling with the dust, liter- 
ally fonn showers of mud. Thuider and lightning add 
their sublime phenomena to this sudden commotion of the 
elements, which very often destroys the shipping in the - 
La Plata, and dashes down property to a great amount 

When the first European invaders fWmi Spain set foot 
upon these extensive plains, herds of guanacoes and llamas 
roamed over their immense area. These have almost all 
disappeared now ; but perhaps a million of cattle^ and three 
millions of horses, are living on their late pastures. Several 
' i^g^ncr 
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8uch as the emu, a large bird of the ostrich species, which 
is hunted very eagerly by the hardy and semi-santge 
OaunacJufs. The Qaunaohos are the descendants of those 
Spaniards who, three hundred years ago, settled upon these 
wilds. When the first nugration from the old world arriTed 
upon the banks of the Rio Plato, they foond them inhabited 
by wandering tribes like the Patagonians. These, shnn- 
ning the contiguity of the cunning white man, retired to 
the south, leaving their country in the possession of the 
Spaniards. Findmg their newly acquired territory to be 
one Tast prairie capable of supporting spontaneously im- 
mense h^s of animals, the Oastilian abandoned the idea 
of toilsomely reducing the land to culture, contenting 
himself with the ease and plenty that a oonjunotion of 
pastoral pursuits and those of the chase afforded. The 
Gauchos hare c9nseqQently maintained for three oenturiee 
an identity of costume, habits, and pursuit, which render 
them a peculiar people. The emu is the principal ol]ject 
of chase, which they pursue for its feathers, bringing it 
down with the bolas, which they most adroitly twist round 
its legs, while they are at fiill gallop upon the horses, which 
are carefully trained to follow every shift and turn taken 
by the affrighted bird. In addition to the emu, are nu- 
merous herds of deer, which are not much esteemed, and an 
animal called the biscaoha, which is of a nature between 
the badger and the rabbit; the flesh of the latter is much 
esteemed, and it is hunted by dogs, but it manifests much 
courage, and it requires a good deal of trouble before it 
can be brought firom its burrow. The armadillo is also 
much prized for the delicacy of its flesh. 

The Gauohos, like the Camanohes of North America, 
may be said to live on horseback, as they never perform 
the most trivial journey without being mounted — a horse 
always standing ready paddled at the door of each habita- 
tion for that purpose. The dress of the Gaucho is the 
poncho or bUmket, which is a square manufactured by the 
women, having a hole in the centre, through which the 
wearer thrusts his head ; his person is thus protected from 
the wind and rain, without his arms being at all impeded 
in their motions. This poncho is a fashion borrowed from 
the Indians, who manuflietnred it of wool beautifully in- 
terspersed with divers colours. Sometimes it is used as 
a cloak; sometimes it is bound round the waist with a 
belt; but it is always used for sleeping with at night The 
oth«r garments of the Gaucho are identic^ with those of 
the Spanish peasantry. His jacket, made of velveteen 
coarse cloth or baixe, is covered with a proftision of buttons, 
and his breedies of Uie same material are open at the knee; 
his leggings are like those <^ the ancient Soot, being 
made of the same material as worn by the Patagonians, that 
is, horse's hide ; his feet are only partially oovwed with this 
contrivance fbr boots, the toes being bare. A large broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and cotton handkerchief tied round his 
face like a veil, to protect it from inseots and the sun, oom- 
plete his habit. He is always mounted, and always armed 
with the bolas and lasso, which is constantly attached to 
his saddle. The lasso is a long rope of twined stripes of 
hide, varying from 15 to 20 yimls in length ; at one end 
is a noose or running knot, the other fastened by an eye 
and button to a ring which is attached to a strong hide 
belt and bound round the horse. Betore being thrown, 
the lasso is gathered into a coil, and it is wonderful to ob- 
serve with what premsion and dexterity the Gaucho will 
bring down a wild horse or emu, and he riding at toil 
gallop. The only steel weapon the Gaucho possesses is 
his long hunting-knif^; with this stuck in his girdle, his 
steed, his bolas, and lasso, he is king of the wild upon 
which he dwells. He is a fyreeman in every sense of the 
word, neither labouring with his hands nor yielding ser- 
vice to any man or government When mounted on his 
steed, with head erect and poncho flying behind him, 
as he sweeps onward at full career, the Gaucho looks like 
a wild Tuarick of the Sahara, whom he resembles in mode 
of life and pursuits more than he does his own nation of 
Spaniards. The homes of the Gauohos are little huts made 
of stakes wattled with osiers, and merely covered with 
hides or plastered with mud. On the roof they lay straw 



or reeds, leaving an openhig for the demisaon of smoke. 
Their rude ftimiture consists of a few blocks for seals, a 
card table, a crucifix or image of some saint, a fow ehotp- 
skin mats for sleeping on, and a small fire. Sleepini^ eat- 
ing, and eard-playing, are the emplo jments of the Ganebe 
when he is not out on the plain. A few fruit-tre«9 are 
generally planted beside the linU by the women, who dre« 
in coarse cotton chemises, and pettiooats of baise or bloa 
cloth. Their arms and neck are uncovered ; but when they 
go out they wear straw bats of the same shape as the 
men's, with shawls and scarfs of a bright oolour. Thej 
sit en craupt and are as goal equestrians as the men. The 
western part of the Pampas is arid, loose, sandy, aad 
saline, and bears a marked resemblance to the Sahara. 
It is very sterile until irritated, when it becomes very ftr- 
tUe indeed. It can be watered with little expense and 
trouble, as it is interspersed with numerous small rivers. 
Indian com and wheat are grown to a great extent in this 
the agricultural part of the Pampas; and plantations of 
vines, figs, apples, olives, peaches, and nuts, cover several 
parts of its soil. This agricultural district, which is just 
about 6000 square miles, is broken upon by a mountain 
ridge called the Sierra Cordora, which is full of fine foi^ 
valleys. The ridges are about 120 miles long and are clad 
to the very top with fine grass. They do not rise above 
2000 or 8000 f^ and are consequently covered with snow 
onlT about two or three months in the year; were they 
hi|^ enough to reach above the snow-line, it wouki be to 
the advantage of the plain, as they would maintain a ooe- 
stant humidity. Still, as they are covered for two or three 
months, the country of the Ganobos derives great advantage 
ttom the Sierra. 

The northern part of the plain known as Las Ai^taos, 
or the salt desert, is the worst part of all the pampas, there 
being only a fow black, stunted bushes on its surihee to 
relieve it fi*om the oharaoter of complete sterility. Some- 
times the ground becomes white from inomstataons of salt, 
at others it is covered with a thick wliite raponr, from 
the e?aporation of its salt pools by a fierce sun. Only a 
few alkaline shrubs can grow in this pUun of th« Salinas, 
which is about 200 miles feng and 140 broad, and ss 
barren as the Selva is fsrtile. To the north of the Salt 
Desert is the Despoblado or uninhabited country, an ex- 
tensive plain occupying the very top of the Andes aad 
stretching firom east to west, between 68 and 68 degrees west 
longitude, more than 250 miles, while it inoreaaea to 150 
broad. This plain is about 1800 fioet above the letel «f 
the sea, being about 1500 feet below the snow-level. This 
region is divided fh>m north to south by a deep valley, 
through which the road between Buenos Ayres and Bo- 
livia runs. This Talley is a most magnificent one^ beiag 
long, narrow, and bounded by lofty rooks on eacAi ride. It 
is more than 150 miles long, and is scarcely more thaa a 
furiong broad at every part In this valley adventaroiis 
man has built a town, that of Jugui, which is situated in a 
climate as oold as that of some of the alpine regions. On 
the Despoblado plains are a few native Peruvians, sosie 
herds of alpacas, vicugnas, guanacoee, and a beantifnl ani- 
mal called the chinchilla. In the Despoblado is a most exten- 
sive plain of salt, which is exported to the plains on Damw; 
gold, found in the streams, and the fbrs of the chinchilla, 
constitute, with the rook salt, the whole wealtii of the in- 
habitants of the Despoblado, or uninhabited country. 

THB NUn OF RXFLBOnON. 

Christians, get your thoughts to be well exercised; be 
much in thinking; think of the goodness, and kindneaib 
and holiness, and compassion of the Lord ; think of Christ, 
of his love, of his death, of his bowels, and everlastiog 
kindness ; think often what great things the Lord hath 
done for your souls; think what ye would that he should 
do fiir you. Much tiiinking on God and holy things will 
leave a holy tincture on your hearts, will by degrees do 
much to the begetting of holy habits and dispositions in 
you. The Lord uses to convey down mn^ of hia holy 
image and likeness upon the heart by the thoughts. — R 
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PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. 

THB PSKLITKS. 

Far op in the back benches of the Opposition, oocssionally 
with one or two yonng men sitting near him, who appear 
to reeeire his words as oracles, but more frequently sitting 
akme, and apparently lost in bis own thoughts, aits one 
who has pUyed no unimportant part in recent political 
affiurs. His broad and high, but quickly receding fore- 
head, which must have giren an appearance of lownees to 
that feature before time had thinned the hair from his 
temples, and a sneer which seems to pbty incessantly 
round his mouth, gives no very pleasant impression to the 
Bpectator, who is told, in that tall and commanding figure, 
to recognise the modem * trimmer,* the alternate aider 
with aid deserter from all parties, but vet by all the ac- 
knowledged stAteeman — Sir James Graham. 

It is rerv remarkable to observe the position of Sir 
James Graham in the house. Other mtnisters, when 
they retire from office, usually take their places on the 
front Cooaenrative bench — and that course 1ms been taken 
by his colleagues, Shr Robert Peel, Mr Goulburn, Mr 
Gladstone, and others — but Sir James seems studiously 
to court privacy, and to shun the notice of the house ; he 
is, therefore, never to be found among his Ute colleagues ; 
bat, as if he never had been connected with them, he re- 
tires to the third bench from the front, where, hidden 
under the gallery, it is not from every point he can be 
seen. Ana yet all this humility, real or affected, is of no 
avail When he rises to speak, which is rare, the Speaker, 
as if by intuition, discerns the iact, though to see him he 
must turn half round in his chair, and half a dozen mem- 
bers standing up ahnoet directly in front of that unfortu- 
nate functionary are disregarded, while the sonorous voice 
otters * Sir James Graham,* an^ what is better, all the 
niembers appear to acquiesce in his decision. The instant 
it b known that Sir James is on his lem, the house fills 
as if by magic — the smoke-room, the library, Bellamy's, 
all are emptied, and the members take their seats as 
quietly, and Usten as attentively, as if a judge were sum- 
ming upy rather than an advocate pleading ; for it is re- 
markable in what a judicial style of eloquence Sir James 
iudulgeo. There are no tones of passion — no accents of 
vefaemenee in his speaking — none of the charms of meta- 
phor, the playfulness of wit, or the power of sarcaam — he 
enmmencea and ends his speeches in a slow, deliberate 
tone, addressing himself at once to the business in hand, 
and grappling with it entirely on the merits of the ques- 
tion; making little account of the passions of men, he 
appeals directly to their reason — and those who would 
know how effective a weapon pure reason is in debate, 
would do well to study it as wielded by this master in 
the art. This is the more striking, as it is a complete 
change from his early style of speaking. Those who re- 
member his early appearances in the house, when the 
vigour of youth was fresh upon him, speak of his round 
declamatory style, in which the arts of rhetoric were 
strewed with a Uvish hand, which was sure to elicit vehe- 
ment cheering from the members of his party, while those 
on the other side denominated them by the deprecatory 
epithet of dap-trap. But this ornate style of speaking 
his long since passed away, while in its place the grave, 
solid, and weighty vehicle which so well befits a cool head 
and an enlightened judgment has q>rung up. The last of 
his speeehes in which any trace appears of his earlier st^le 
of oratory was made in 1841, on the great debate which 
decided the fate of the then Whig ministnr, when Sir 
Jamea, defending the corn-laws, soared into toe regions of 
ientiment and poetry to describe the happiness of the 
agricultural peasantry and the healthy nature of their em- 
ployments, iJl which, he contended, would be destroyed 
for ever lif once foreign com were admitted into this 
country at a low duty — thus ruining the English farmers 
and rendering useless the avocations of the labourers. 
This speech was not forgotten when, five years afterwards, 
the cabinet of which he was an influential member, pro- 
273 



pos^d the admission of foreign com, not at a low duty, but 
without any duty at all ; and perhaps few events have 
taken place in the House of Commons more striking 
or dramatic than when, worried and badgered on all sides 
by Protectionists flinging one part or other of that too 
well remembered speech in his teeth, he suddenly rose, 
and, amidst the ringing cheers of the house, exclaimed, 
' What is the u«e of bnnging up againHt me the words I 
spoke five years ago ? It is very tme I then said all you 
new quote, but since then I have changed my mind, and 
there's an end on't.' It was, indeed, uie best, if not the 
only answer he could make, and he needed it not for his 
change of opinion on that point alone, but on many others. 

There are few public men, at least in modern days, 
who have more frequently changed sides than Sir James 
Graham. Entering early into parliament for the borough 
of Hull, just about the time when the people were begin- 
ning to acquire a voice potential in public affairs, and 
when the bonds of party were beoommg relaxed, some 
members of the Whig section began to study the feelings 
of the people rather than the mere smiles of their party. 
Sir James distinguished himself as one of the most ultra 
members of this Liberal school. His speeches were all of 
a character that would now-a-days be oldled Radical, and 
were then looked upon with still more disfavour ; at the 
same time that he managed to stand well with the Whig 
leaders, and appeared by no means anxious to break from 
their control. But economy was his great forte ; he took 
every opportunity of making motions for the reduction of 
expenditure, and appeared for a time to dispute the palm 
on this subiect with Mr Hume himself. By and by there 
came the change of the ministry, in 1830, and Sir James 
Graham, who had by this time acquired a high reputation 
in the house, was made First I«rd of the Admiralty. 
Here he carried into full effect the principles of economy 
which he had formerly enforced upon others, and his esti- 
mates of the naval expenditure for 1831, 2, 3, are still 
fondly quoted in the house as models of what the cost of 
that establishment ought to be ; for, of course, it ia need- 
lees to say that since that time tbey have again been 
much exceeded. Neither need the causes of his seces- 
sion from the Whigs be here dwelt on. After the carry- 
ing of the Reform Bill, in which he took a full and 
hearty share, the current of national feeling, which up to 
that time had run in a full and unbroken stream, was then 
divided into a hundred different channels — every man had 
his own pet abuse, which, according to him, stood next on 
the list for reformation, while not a fow, frightened at the 
success of the measures they had once been so eager for, 
began to think they had gone quite far enough, and that 
they ought to stop where they were, if they did not re- 
trace their steps. -It would be wrong to ra^ Sir James 
Graham with this latter class, but, at all events, he did 
not show much disposition to go farther ; and the course 
of reform which his colleagues decided to take — the cur- 
tailment of the revenues of the Irish Church — decided 
his course. Actuated by some ideas of the sacredness of 
churoh property, he, along with the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Ripon, andXord Stanley, left the cabinet 
rather than violate his conscientious convictions. 

It is no part of our task here to follow the curious history 
of the measure for secularising a part of the revenues of thd 
Irish Church, so well known as the * appropriation dause;* 
suffice it to say, that during the five or six yeans that it 
was brought forward by the Whigs, only to be rejected 
by the House of Lords, Sir James was one of its warmest 
opponents. At first his opposition, along with that of 
Lord ^anley, was confined to this measure; on other 
points lie preserved a sort of dignified neutrality ; and 
there were even symptoms of his attempting, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Stanley, to form a third party, which 
should be equally distinct from the leading both of Lord 
John Russell and Sir Robert Peel. If such were their 
intentions they proved fruitless ; two or three members 
joined them at firat, but gradually deserted them, and went 
over to the Conservative stan^urd ; and, chafed by the 
debates that were annually occurring on the appropdatioa 
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bill, and Btill more by the galling ridicule of O'Connell, 
between whom and Stanley there existed an old and erer 
growing grudge, they both went over at last to the Con- 
servatives, and were received with open arms by Sir 
Robert Peel and his frienda On the aeeession of that 
minister to office, in 1841, their adherence to his party 
was rewarded with high places in the cabinet — Sir James 
being made Home Minister, and Lord Stanley Secretary 
for the Colonies. 

In his new office, Sir James displayed the same admi- 
nistrative ability that distinguislied him in the Admiralty. 
The internal affairs of the country were managed with a 
promptitude, a decision, and an a<ldrees which was the 
theme of general admiration. But to this there we^ 
serioQs drawbacks. The position of the Home Minister 
is almost necessarily an unpopular one, for he is brought 
into immediate and often not very gentle contact with all 
the unquiet spirits of the day ; and if the times be troublous, 
his duties become arduous, while upon his unhappy head 
are heaped all the denunciations which the enemies of 
existing order hurl against the ministers at large. But 
the charge which bore most heavily against the Home 
Minister was one in which he was very indirectly inte- 
rested. The events of (he last two or three years have 
rendered the people of this country familiar with the in- 
trigues, combinations, and secret societies which issued in 
revolution and bloodshed on the Continent; but in 1845, 
these agencies, though then actively at work, were com- 
parati7ely unknown except to those directly engaged in 
them, or those against whom their designs were levelled, 
and who contriv<^, by means of spies, to keep themselves 
generally well acquainted wiih the plots then in secret 
operation, and knew the exact time to oust them. Such 
a plot, it appeared, was then in open activity, directed 
against the despotic kinrdom of Naples, the ramifications 
of whidh were partly in London, partly in our'colonial de- 
pendency of Malta. The London agent was M. Mazzini, 
a man who has since acquired European fame from his 
adminbtration of the civil affiiirs of Rome during the brief 
but brilliant period between the flight of the Pope and the 
invasion of the French army. The arrangement of the 
secret agents was, that a small expedition, composed of 
little more than a few of the leaders, was to sail from 
Malta, and land upon the shores of Naples, where it was 
represented that the whole of the population were impa- 
tient to join them. It is needless to say that these unfor- 
tunate men were miserably deceived — that they were the 
victims of a double treachery, their most secret councils 
being disclosed to the Neapolitan government, while they 
were lured to that part of the coast where there was most 
apathy on the subject of reform, and where the govern- 
ment agents were ready to seize them on their arrival, 
and doom them to instant death. All this happened, and 
all might have passed over as such things usually do, with 
an execration of the despotism which at once provoked to 
such crimes and doomed them to such hideous retribution, 
but it began to be whispered abroad that our own govern- 
ment was implicated in the fate of these unhappy men, 
and that the Home Minister had stooped to the degrading 
employment of acthig as a spy for the Neapolitan police. 
The matter was brought before the House of Commons 
by Mr Duncombe, the member for Finsbury, on a petition 
from M. Maczini, complaining that letters addressed to 
him, and transmitted in the ordinary way through the 
English post-office, had been opened at the Home Office, 
their contents read and transmitted to the Neapolitan 
government, and then re-sealed and sent to him in such a 
manner as was intended to prevent his suspectte that 
they had been tampered with. The excitement m the 
country was great — it was fanned by the agitation kept 
up in the House of Commons. The enemies of Sir James 
Graham, and they were not few, for all the Whig party 
had the grudge of his former desertion and subsequent 
formidable opposition to avenge, seized upon this as a fa- 
vourable moment to traduce his character; and even 
those who knew the precedents on which he had acted 
did not scruple to swell the cry against him, as if he had ^ 



been guilty of some new and unheard of crime. Nor did 
the charge stop with the letters of M. MazzinL Mr Dan- 
combe began to suspect, with or without reason, that his 
own letters had been opened ; and those who remembered 
the extensive correspondence which that gentleman had 
held with the Chartist leaders throughout the dangerooi 
years of 1841-2, considered that nothing was more likdT. 
But to all queries upon all subjects connected with thii 
question; Sir James refised to give any answer whatever. 
What he had done he had done in virtue of his office, 
acting on his responsibility in the discharge of bis dntv to 
her majesty, whose secrets he had sworn to keep ; and be 
denied tbe right of any one to question him upon the sob- 
ject. Some of his colleagues, and especially Lord Abe^ 
deen ki the upper bouse, were more communicatiTe. 
According to his lordship, strong remonstrances were 
receired from the Neapolitan government, complaining 
that London was the centre of a vast conspiracy agamst 
the existing order of things in Naples, the ramificstiora 
of which were scattered all over the Meditenanean, and 
demanding that M. Mazzini, who was represented as the 
soul of the plot, should be expelled from England. To 
this it was replic!d that it was not the custom of the Eng- 
lish government, nor was it consistent with Englirii free- 
dom, to expel any man from our shores without strong 
proof of hb conduct being unworthy of the refu^ be en- 
joyed; but that there were means of ascertaming his 
proceedings, and that those means should be resorted 
to. The means referred to were, of course, the openbg 
of his correspondence. The worst and blackest cbai^ 
was wholly denied, and, in the end, by common consent, 
held to be disproved, to wit, that the English ^vem- 
ment knew of the expedition that was about to sail from 
Malta — that they forewarned the Neapolitan govern- 
ment of its coming — and that they allowed the unhsppv 
victims to set sail, well knowing that the reception they 
would meet with on their arrival would be the axe and 
the headsman^s b!ock. It afterwards appeared that the 
English government were first made acqiutinted with the 
expedition through the Neapolitan court, and that they in- 
stantly sent to Malta to stop its sailing, though their ex> 
press arrived too late to prevent the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed. On the character of Sir James Graham, th ere f or e , 
thererested only the above charge — nolightone — of making 
nse of means only intended for the repression of internal 
seditions, for the benefit of foreign despots. With regard 
to the employment of the same plan in home trouUes, Sir 
Jameses defence was much more complete. It appeared 
that there is in fact an old clause inserted in evny Post 
Office act, giving power to the government to stop and 
open letters addressed to all suspected parties. Tbat 
clause passed in every case so much as a matter of course 
that it had been forgotten by the public, but it never had 
been forgotten at the Home Office. Lord John Russell 
himself, though no willing witness, was obliged to admit 
that when he held the office of Home Secretary he had 
more than once resorted to the practice; and that, in 
particular, when on one occasion a Chartist eonveotiofl 
was sitting with dosed doors, and one of the most appa- 
rently zealous of the party offered, for a consideryion, to 
betray to him the deliberations of his colleagues, bis lord- 
ship declined the offer, knowing that he had in his posMs- 
sion a means of information nearly as efficient, in the 
power of opening their correspondence. 

But this and all other faults of the right honourable 
baronet were foi^otten and forgiven in the ensuing tn- 
sion, when the cabinet of which ne was a member brooght 
forward their measure for the repeal of the com laws. In 
the support of that measure he took his full Khare, and in 
the obloquy which the Protectionists heaped upon its 
authors he had rather more than even Sir Robert Pee); 
for it must be remembered that this was not the fira 
change of opinion ^hich Sir James had undergone on this 
very question. In his eariy days of reform he had pub- 
lished a pamphlet, which, though without bis name, was 
well known to be his, and which he has since avowed, en- 
titled * Com and Currency/ its burden being, that bod- 
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owners deriTed leas benefit- firom m proteetiTe Bystem than 
they snatained loee by the resnmption of cash payments, 
and advieing them to give up protection and to agitate for 
a repeal of the currency laws. Here, then, was a double 
deserter^a man who, holding free trade principlee at first, 
had afterwards abandoned them — if, indeed, he had not 
rather only, professed to abandon them, that he might the 
more easily, betray the oounoils of those who, bcSieTing 
him to be on their side, incautiously admitted him aiDong 
them. All these accnsati<ms were hurled at the deroted 
head of^ the right- honourable baronet, and the cheers of 
the AVfai^ P^rty showed, that they were by no means un- 
grat^ol to them, and that they had no objection to the 
roasting of a former deserter, with whom they were again 
amoeiated in a temporary alliance. But acoasation or 
praise, eheers ironioftl or plaudatory, seemed to fftll with 
Kke effect upon the impassive baronet. Leaning bacJk upon 
the treasuiy bench^ with his eyes fixed upon the roof of 
the botise, and an indefinable smile playing about his 
month — something between a smiie and a gnu, or, mere 
properly, as if his feelings were divided iMtwixt a calm 
conaciontnees (^his own superiority and contempt for the 
vulgar yelping with which he was beset — he listened to 
the fiercest invective without moving a muscle, until, tired 
out raiher than stung by the eonstant iteration of the 
same kind of abuse, he rose and made Uie memorable de- 
claration, already referred to. 

The com law repeal bill passed,, and its authors left 
oiBce. Since then, the invectives ^t were directed 
against Sir Robert Peel aad Sir James Graham have 
ceased^ and are contmued only in obscure newspapers. 
Sir Robert appears to have given up the thought of re- 
Buming office. He frequently absents himself from the 
house, and never speaks except when some peculiariy in- 
teresting question comes before theuL Sir James Qrabam, 
in some respects, imitates his example ; but his appear- 
ances are more frequent, and it is understood that he is 
not equally indisposed to power. And now that the old 
feuds, which once flamed so fiercely, have burned them- 
selves out, his merits as a statesman are universally re- 
cognised. The House I'lstens to him as to an oracle; 
Protectionists and Whigs have alike forgotten his deser- 
tion of their cause, and>8ee in him only the long-headed, 
the far-seeing, and the prsfoundly-experienced statesman. 
More than once Lord John Russell has made overtures 
to him to join his cabinet, which, it is understood, nothing 
but respect for his more recent colleagues prevents him 
from accepting. Nay, more : when very recently Lord 
John Russell threatened to resign if the House of Com- 
mons carried a vote to recall our squadron stationed on 
the coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Sir James Graham was looked forward to by no incon- 
siderable number of members as the future premier, in 
case of the anticipated vaoancy being realised. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch that the cha- 
racter of Sir James Giaham is by no means a perfect one. 
His tergiversations and desertions have been too nume- 
rous and too notorious to find favour with the sober and 
consistency-loving people of England. That he has been 
able t^ overcome these objections shows in a forcible light 
the strength of his character, the breadth of his views, 
the solidity of his judgment, and the extent of his expe- 
rience, though the possession of those very qualities 
adds to the wonder that a man possessed of such quali- 
ties should have fallen into the very errors which they 
might besiipposed fitted to guard against. But, in truth, 
the career of Sir James Graham becomes valuable as a 
study to illustrate the career of other eminent men, who 
shine with strong though doubtful light on English his- 
tory. Who that has read the lifo of the first Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the Acfaitophel of Dryden, and in calmer though 
still troubled times, that chief and prince of * trimmers,* 
Lord Halifax, but must have been puzzled to know what 
judgment to pass upon such men ? Were they unprin- 
cipled turncoats, ready to sell their services to the party 
that promised them most, or were they honest though 
erring men — men whose passions were stronger than their 



iudgment, and who could not preserve their equilibrium 
m the difficult scenes through which they had to pass ? In 
the future annals of England, Sir James Graham will be 
classed with these men, and a close attention to his ca- 
reer may furnish the due to the understanding of their 
characters. In his case, as in theirs, while it may not be 
denied that offiee had charms which for a time hushed the 
voice of sonseientious oonviotion, yet his decisions, as 
theirs, were also too often of a s«lf-denying nature to leave 
it doabtful that upon the wh<^ their character was mark- 
ed by integrity. Then, as to the sudden and violent 
changes from one party to another, we have seen, what a 
former generation could not, that a whole people may be 
subject to the same violent oscillations. Who that re- 
members the enthusiBsm of 1831 -2, compared with the 
thnorousness, mistrust, and vacillation that so soon after 
appeared to have stricken the English people as with a 
mml paralysis, can wonder that feelings of the same kind 
should have extended to her statesmen ? They obeyed 
but the law of their nature — they followed but the im- 
pulse of their generation. If there were others who re- 
maiaed unmoved amidst that mighty swaying. to and fro, 
calm m the height of enthusiasm, persevering when the 
period of apathy or aversion had come, let us honour them 
as possessed of that firmness of soul out of which a na- 
tion's best defenders are formed ; but let us not withhold 
our sympathies from those who in their vacilkitions and 
changes have only shown that they are men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. 



DIARY OP A CLBRQTMAN. 

THB DYflve CHips 

MAK^proud, lofty, wise, sovereign, imperial man— deign 
for a moment, we Shalt not detain thee long, to check the 
mountain range of thy vision, and to look down upon this 
seqpestered valley. A short text upon which thy philo- 
sophy may meditate, may be found written here upon the 
trembling tablets of a human heart Forget the great 
world with its din and turmoil, its great prizes and its 
great blanks, for a time, and let us enjoy the softening in- 
fluence of a cool evening walk. This way, to the left; 
we pass a little hill with which tradition has connected 
some wild legends. They relate -to the period of romance, 
of feudalism, superstition, and false miracle. Suph stories 
are abundant in our old country, and we need not dwell 
upon them. Now we have, passed Bonehilt, and enter a 
straggling village. The reapers are busy in yonder field 
on the right. The orook€d>and ill-used parish road is the 
street of the village. The children, bless them ! the im- 
inortal children — ay, and uY^quitous too, for you find them 
always and everywhere— are playing and shouting about 
the road. They seem made of it, animated bits of parish 
clay, tumbling and rolling upon their mother dust There ! 
that uncombed urchin of seven summers has got fiurly 
into the centre of the goose-pond, and ten to one his mother 
will give him a shaking— little dogs shake themselves, 
but mothers do this kindness for their little boys— and 
then she will plant a hearty kiss upon his lips before 
giving him his supp/sr. There are no bandbox children 
in Gricketlee, my friend. The rising race are a free 
community, a specimen of natural socialists, with un- 
restricted liberty of voice and action, except when they 
come under the authority of that awfol despot, old John 
Dull, the village schoolmaster. John always carries a 
strong staflf, which serves for the rod of his authority ; 
but this is owing to his lameness; for, poor fellow, he was 
so ' unlucky ' in his early daya as to put his left foot in a 
mantrap. Some ill-natured people — for there are a few 
sour spirits in every village — saj that John loved the 
works of darkness, before he thought of becoming the 
mental illuminator of his native parish ; but John, who 
certainly knows best, affirms that it is a foul libel on his 
fair fame,- and that the man-trap was laid in the wrong 
place by a wicked fellow who had follen desperately in 
love with a pair of blue eyes, which John was hastening 
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to look apoQ on the night of the accident Whilst John 
was detained in the man4rap, his ri?al was dropping 
tender words into the ears which belonged to the owner 
of the fiital eyes. Now, mj imaginary companion, you 
will allow this to be a Tery trath-lilte story. Greater 
men than dther of the parties hare set snares for their 
riyals. Kings, if history lie not, hsTC done this ; and why 
not the yoong former, who desired to gain a yictory orer 
the fiiture schoolmaster T. 

Now we have reached the parish church — a fine, old- 
ftishioned, iry-clad building, with the dust of many gene- 
rations surrounding it Steep on, ye relics of humanity ! 
the living who are making the world ring will shortly lie 
as silent as ye; sleep on, there is room enough ibr us all; 
and may the living so live as to make the grave a hallowed 
spot ! I find a strange kind of pleasure in walking through 
a churchyard ; but it is flrequently marred by the outrage 
upon taste and truth presented by many of the inscriptions. 

But who on earth is thisT I have often hard of a sort 
of natural philosopher in Cricketlee, whom the people 
designate Crazy Tom ! Who he is, or whence he came, no 
one knows. His language is said to indicate some degree 
of education. Let us speak to him. 

* Good evening, Thomas. How d'ye do ? ' 

* Thank you. I should be worse if I thought myself 
better.' 

•Indeed! How sot' 

* Because I should be ignorant of myselC' 
< Ah ! Beautiful weather, Thomas.' 

* Yes, for the wasps.* 

* The wasps ! How do you mean T ' 

* No harm in the world, I assure you.' 

* Of course not, but I do not understand you.' 

* Crazy Tom has no understanding to spare, or he might 
help you ; but Master Dull deals in it This way— I'll take 
you to his house.' 

* Excuse me, Thomas— Jiot at present' 

The conversation must be changed; something may 
come out of him yet worth rememberiog. 

* I suppose you go to church, Thomas ? ' 
*Doyou?* 

Ahem! the case is hopeless. Let us try another 
scheme. 

* Well, Thomas, have you ever seen the Queen T because 
if not, I'll show you her picture in silver ; nay, make you 
a present of it, if youll tell me the use and meaning of 
Uiat weathercock on the church-steeple. 

Crazy Tom took the shilling, examined it closely, and 
said : ' She is beautiful, but bread to the hungry is still 
more beautifhl, and for bread she must go. The use of 
the weathercock, is just to be a weathercock — that is, a 
windcock — keeping his bill always pecking in the fkce of 
the storm ; a heroic bird, never to turn tail, no coward, 
always at it— ha ! ha ! People say that the cock always 
turns with the wind : not so,, he always turns against it. 
But still he sticks to the church. Now the meaning of all 
this is clear. A true clergyman will always hold by the 
church, and will face all opposition, come ft*om what 
quarter it may. And as the weathercock is gilded to 
catch the rays of the sun, so the clergyman must have 
light from the sky, or he will indicate but poorly the point 
from which the storm is likely to come upon the wretched 
sinners of the land. But ha — ' 

Thomas is off! One of his sudden impulses has moved 
him to this abrupt departure. Another lesson in human- 
ity ; let us ponder it, and proceed. We leave the strag- 
gling village, and begin to cross the noble park of the 

Marquis of . Here is a right of way for the public. 

We rise a little eminence ; and what a splended amphi- 
theatre bursts upon the view ! It is two miles across the 
park. To the left there is a dense forest Before you in 
the distance, and sweeping up to the very verge of the 
horizon, is another richly wooded field. Around you the 
undulating heath, interspersed with solitary oaks and haw- 
thorns. Yonder treads the brawny woodman with his 
axe and dog. Across the verdant valley to the right, over 
which flocks of deer are scattered, you see a row of com- 



fortable looking cottages. They are inhabited by the herds 
and keepers, and their fkmiliee. We have reached the 
centre of the park. A clear little river comes sparkling 
down from the hills, and here and there it is broken intp 
a aeries of artificial cascades, until it terminates in a broad 
glassy lake. On the border of this lake stands the mBsesn 
mansion, built in the form of a parallelogranL In Ihmt 
of the mansion sweeps an extensive closely shaven green, 
intersected by a carnage-drive, smooth as the soHkoe of t 
table. You imagine, doubtless, that the owner of this &ir 
domain is happy. If happiness consisted in earthly pos- 
sessions he woiJd be so. But it does not Every day 
furnishes the most convincing proof that it does not, and 
yet men will not be convinced. Captivated by the senseat 
and carried. away by the visible, they covet possesooo, 
vainly thinking that possession and enjoyment are syno- 
nymous terms. But I repeat, they are not The present 
representative of this ancient fkmily, one of ihe moat ho- 
nourable of the fkmilies.of the old nobility, whose remote 
ancestor came in with the Conqueror, is a sickl j boj. He 
is heir to vast wealth, and to a hereditary disease, which 
will make lifb a burden, and aflSuence a daily tronbla 
There have been greater sums expended on medical advice 
already in relation to this aflUcted youth than would be 
required to clothe, feed, and educate all the dirty urchins 
of the village through which we have just passed. So 
strangely but wiselv are the dispensations of the IMvine 
Providence arranged. God would * hide pride finom man.' 
And if you would take an enlarged view of human lii^ and 
experiences, you might discover what I may term a moral 
equilibrium in the dealings of the Most High. Good and 
evil, darkness and lights pain and pleasure, are set *over 
against' one another; there is a mystic tie and oecalt 
connection between them ; and if we cannot examine it so 
as to reason about its properties, we may at least learn 
fh)m it the supreme wisdom and kindness of that injunc- 
tion, * Walk by faith, not by sight' 

Now we have left the park and the palace, and most 
also leave the parish road. This narrow footpath will 
conduct us to, and we must do our best to get through, a 
copse which lies between us and the hidden valley to which 
I invited you. Tread softly ; we are at the dwelling of 
Maria Bloomley, and deep but unmurmuring grie^ and 
doubtless the ftequent visits of ministering angels, have 
made the place sacred. There are no sacred spots in oor 
world now, in the sense of religious superiority ; but every 
man of delicate feeling is conscious of the power of associa- 
Uons; and the associations of this very retired place, and 
of this poor dwelling, are of a solemnising kind. Let us 
enter. There ! behold a picture of genuine maternal love. 
The mother bends over the cradle of her last, her dying 
child. It is the white rose bending over the crushed vklet 
Disturb her not She is absorbed in tearless, unutterable 
love. She makes a signal for me to approach. Come. 
* It is better to go to the house of mourning, than to go to 
the house of feasting: for that is the end of all mca; 
and the living will lay it to heart Sorrow is better j 
than laughter, fbr by the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made better. The heart of the wise is in the 
house of mourning; but the heart of fi>ols is in thft house 
of mirth.' Mark the exquisite beauty of that child. She 
is just six years of age. Her skin is pure and white m 
seamless marble, her hair is the colour of burnished gold, 
and her intensely black eyes are fixed upon those of her 
mother. How piercing, how ftill of meaning, that gsze! 
The power of speech is gone, the lips cannot move, but the 
mother reads those eyes, and her heart is full, trembling, , 
torn, as she reads. * My child I my child ! my only one !* ' 
she breathes, but she breathes the exclamation gcntiy, lest ' 
she should trouble the dying one, whom she cannot help. 
Oh ! what is death, what is love, and what especially is 
the love of a mother? Mark that convulsive throb! an- 
other — and another ! It is done ! The child b dead. 

* Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' ' Man that is bora 
of a woman is of few days, and fiill of trouble. He com- 
eth forth like a flower, and is cut down : he fleeth also as 
a shadow, and continueth not' 
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Maria Bloomley's history is suggestire. I shall relate 
it as we return. Once the beautiful ood flattered daughter 
of an opulent man, she is now what you have seen, still 
beautiful — and to my eyes more so in her grief than in the 
days of her gaieiy— but the desolate, friendless, childless, 
and almost broken-hearted widow. Her late father, an 
extensiTe landed proprietor in the county of ■ ■, was a 
proud, unprincipled man. Maria was his only child, and 
if there was any power of love in his oold nature, it was 
exerdsed towards Maria. His wife had died of a broken 
hearty when thehr only child was but ten years of age. 
Apprehensive that worldly ruin would result from the ex- 
traTaganee of her husband, she was exceedingly anxious 
that her daughter, if destined to poverty, should at least 
iiave the support of sound principles of conduct. I cannot 
say whether she was aware of the importance of religion 
for its own sake, but she had seen enough to convince her 
of its Talue in sustaining the nund amidst earthly troubles. 
Committing the child therefore to the care of a nurse, in 
whose truthftilness she could confide, and obtaining per- 
mission of her husband to allow a lady in the neighbour- 
hood, whom she named, to select a governess for their 
daughter, she laid her hesA upon the pillow and died. The 
usual formalities (in many cases they are nothing else) 
of mourning were strictly attended to. 
Years paised on. Mrs Hopfield had secured the services 

of an acoomplished and pious governess for Miss , 

under whose care she grow up, rapidly acquiring the 
* usual branches of education, and developing those attrao- 
tions of person and graces of mind which distinguished her. 
Meantime her (kther's house was habitually the scene of 
riot and folly. The frivolous, the intemperate, and the 
idle, found it a rendeivous to their taste. The only quali- 
fication necessary was, 'that they should be connected with 
' respectable ' families — the standard of respectability being 
something connected with horses, dogs, and a certain creed 
of politics. Of course this accommodating test enabled the 

proprietor of Hall to entertain numerous guests. 

Maria's hand was eagerly sought by some of her fother's 
constant ridters; but she had resolved never to bestow 
her hand without her heart; and as none of her suitors 
had as yet gained that prize, their devotions were cour- 
teously but firmlv refused. Wlien she had reached her 
twentieth year, she was introduced, at the house of Mrs 
Hopfield, where she flrequently visited, to Mr Al&ed 
Bloomley, a medical student, of highly honourable con- 
nections in tiie metropolis. This introduction, as you 
already antidpate, issued in their marriage. But to relate 
the Mais which they mutually endured, and the obstacles 
thrown in their way by her fother before their union was 
accomplished, would require too much time. Suffice it to 
Bay, he kept 1^ vow. He disinherited his only child because 
she had loved one who differed firom her father in his 
riews of church government and politics. Happily this 
kind of pitiful persecution is becoming more and more rare. 
May it soon cease entirely, so that our blessed religion, 
which was intended to cement in durable union the scat- 
tered fragments of humanity, may be no longer made the 
occasion of further division I 

On the day of their marriage Mr and Mrs Bloomley 
went ft> London. He spent his little capital in f^imish- 
ing a suitable house for that respectable but expensive 
profession which he had adopted For two years his 
practice was exceedingly limited, but after that time of 
trial and patience, ' the tide turned/ and his name rapidly 
rose into repute. Their domestic afflictions had also been 
severe, the first child having lived about three months, and 
the second nine. Meantime Maria's father, from whom she 
had never heard dir^jUy, but of whose procedure from evil to 
worse she was informed, at her own urgent request, by her 
friend Mrs Hopfield, had brought his affairs to a crisis. He 
was gazetted, ruined, bankrupt. The * friends ' of his pro- 
sperity of course shunned and forsook him in the day or his 
trouble, lliose whom he had feasted and fed, knew him 
not On several occasions he received a fiye-pound note 
by post, and bearing on the envelope the London post-mark, 
bat whence it came he knew not. It is true he imagined the 



source of this liberality, but his yet unhumbled heart scorn- 
ed the thought of using the gift, and but for his necessities, 
the money would have been destroyed. Alas ! truth to 
speak, it was destroyed, for the greater part of it was 
spent in those fiery stimulants to the pernicious indul- 
gence in which he had long accustomed himself. 

At the end of the third year of Dr Bloomley's prospe- 
rity, that is, the fifUi after his marriage, he caught from a 
patient the small-pox, and in a week thereafter breathed 
his last It is impossible to describe the overwhelming 
effect of this visitation upon the poor widow. After the 
sale of the furniture, and the settlement of all accounts, 
she found herself in possession of exactly ten pounds ; but 
her late beloved husband had done what every man should 
do, insured his life immediately after marriage. The sum 
for which he had insured was £1000. With this the widow 
purchased a small annuity, and came down to this part of 
the country with her darling child, then two years old, in 
the hop of finding her worthless and wretched fother. 
She did find him — an inmate of the workhouse ! The inter- 
view between the father and daughter may not be described. 
She took the obscure dwelling where we have Just seen 
her, urged her father to enjoy the shelter of her humble 
roo^ and to share in her little annuity, which was regular- 
ly remitted to her by a friend in London. For two years, 

the once wealthy and lofty Mr was a broken-spirited, 

if not humbled dependent on the kindness of his excellent 
daughter, when his last hour also came. Two years more 
and the beautifVil child is removed to a purer world, the 
last earthly link is broken, and Mrs Bloomley will find, I 
doubt not, the joy of an answer to her oft presented prayer 
to her Redeemer, * May my affections be set on things above ! * 



AN AMERICAN EXPEDITION INTO THE 
DESERTS OP NEW MEXICO. 

PAETL 

A HISTORY of the pacific conquests to which the United 
States owe the greater part of their territory would form 
a curious work. The annals of the old continent are at 
hand to prove that the occupation of the most insignificant 
prorince has cost each of the European powers more time, 
more blood and treasure, than the United States have ex- 
pended in acquiring immense tracts of country. The 
influences of commerce, skilfully directed, have enabled 
them to do what other countries have accomplished only 
with great difficulty and by the force of arms. Rarely 
have tiiey been compelled to call in the ultima ratio of the 
cannon in order to finish what had been commenced by 
their pioneers, the merchants and settlers. Everybody 
knows how the independence of Texas, proclaimed at first by 
the American colonies, has given a state more to the metro- 
polis. As to California and New Mexico, it was difficult 
to realise with less expense two more important acquisi- 
tions; and for this reason, because everywhere — at Texas, at 
New Mexico, in California — the caravans of the Atnerican 
union had opened way for their soldiers. By the time the 
political conquest was beginning, the commercial conquest 
was complete; and the success of the one always assured 
the success of the other. 

We have before us a detailed narrative of one of those 
adventurous expeditions which was to give an immense 
province (New Mexico) into the hand of the young republic 
of Texas. The republic was scarcely established when it 
aspired to enlarge itself This was in 1841. Texas 
claimed tiie Rio Colorado as its western boundary ; and it 
is on one of its tributaries that Santa F^ the capital of 
New Mexico, is situated. New Mexico stood consequently 
within the limits and under the jurisdiction, geographi- 
cally speaking, of the Texian republic. Texas turned to 
her own account the sympathies of the populations esta- 
blished on this side of the Red River, which were watching 
for an opportunity of shaking off the Mexican yoke, and, 
above all, of escaping from the tyranny of General Armijo, 
governor of the state. The moment was favourable. In 
Europe, some regiments would have been sent ; the Ameri- 
cakis prefer despatching a caravan. It was, then, with the 
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ho|>e of profiting bj the rise of the New Mexicans, or at 
the very least of gaining a new opening fbr the Texian 
commerce, that the general president of Texas, Mirabeau 
Lamar, organised the expedition of Santa F^. This ex- 
pedition was to open between Texas and Santa ^^ a route 
more direct than that of Saint Louis and the Missouri. 
The undertaking was formidable; for the deserts which 
separate Texas from Santa Fd were at that time completely 
unexplored. 

Although the avowed end of the expedition was purely 
commercial, a military escort was attached to it, in order 
to coyer the party on their passage through the wild 
grounds of the Comanches and Ca'iguas, the implacable 
foes both of the Mexicans and the Texians. Three hun- 
dred horsemen, commanded by General Macleod, a man 
chosen by the goTcmment on account of hL) tried prudence 
and braTery, were ordered to accompany the expedition. 
This choice, howerer, was not justified only by the impor- 
tance of the political and commercial results expected fh)m 
Santa F^ : it was also an act of diplomatic courtesy to- 
wards the State of New Mexico, whose govemor was a 
general. Owing to the character with which he was 
inyested, the chiSf of the carayan could transform himself 
into a negociator if it were necessary. The most ordinary 
circumspection dictated these precautions ; but malig^ty 
found in them ample pretext for disadyantageous ooni» 
mentary. The report was spread that the Texian caravan 
was designed to conquer New Mexico by arms, to carry 
into the heart of the country perhaps fire, pillage, and 
destruction. These rumours, the absurdity of which was 
obvious from the insignificant number of the travellers 
' and the poverty of their equipment, gained some ground ; 
they propagated themselves with fotal rapidity, and pos- 
sibly caused those disasters which served to friistrate the 
bold endeavours of the adventurers. Some other causes 
contributed to disperse the caravan. The expedition of 
Santa F4, however, although unfortunate^ was not com- 
pletely barren of service; and the zeal of the intrepid ad- 
venturers may claim a large share in the events of which 
New Mexico has been more lately the theatre. 

Mr Wilkins Kendall, to whom we owe the narrative of 
this expedition, was at New Orleans, waiting with Impa- 
tience for some opportunity of traversing the r^ons exclu- 
sively inhabited by Che wandering Indians, and to share 
the sports peculiar to the life df the frontiers. Here he 
encountered one of the leaders of the Texian caravan. 
Major Howard, making some purchases of merchandise 
for the expedition of Santa ¥4. The plan of the expedi- 
tion admirably accorded irith the views of Mr Kendall. 
The caravan, as we have already said, was to take quite 
a new route from Texas' to Santa F^. It was to pursue 
its way through the districts of the Comanches and the 
Ca'iguas, where the buffalo, the bear, the elk, and the deer 
abounded. Dangers, privations of every sort, were spread 
out before the traveller; and one might have feared that 
the fatigues would invade the most robust heal^ So ftr, 
however, from deterring Mr Kendall, notwithstanding his 
infirm health, these prospects decided him at once to join 
the expedition ; and he hurried off to secure his passage 
00 board a vessel leaving for Galveston. 

At Galveston, Mr Kendall, who, we ought to say, is an 
American, fell in with a companion, a young man afflicted 
with a temporary deafness, and who had taken it into his 
head to try the American panacea — a journey in the de- 
' sert Next day the two invalids repaired to Houston. 
Although the rendezvous had been fixed at Austin, the 
preparatidns Tor departure already put everything In 
moTcment at Houston. A company of volunteers bronght 
in^ forced requisition all the saddlers, coachmakers, and 
blacksmiths of the place. This triple body of artisans 
worked busily night and day, in mending the saddles, 
harness, ^rabincs, and waggons. The projected expedi- 
tion was the talk of every circle. Numerous groups 
crowded about some hunters and experienced sages of tne 
desert. "E^arj ear was erect, listening with eagerness to 
stories of the chase, combats with the savnge tribes of the 
westistn dbserts, encounters with bears and rattlesnakes, 



and a thousand other marvels, which always store the j 
memories of the Bas de Cuir of the frontiers. 

Three days brought Mr Kendall's preparations to an 
end ; armed, mounted, equipped, he put himself on the way 
to Austin. At twenty miles from that litUe borough, he 
stopped at a house where an appalling example of the 
treatment to which an impmdoit tourist is -exposed in 
these wild prairies presented itselC One of the members 
of the fomily bore oh his sknll the ineffaceable marks ef I 
the ferocity of the wandering Indians. In a skirmish with 
these barbarians, he had been left for dead, then scalped; 
and his handsome locks are now probably the mooasans 
or the calumet cff some Comanche dandy. Sncfa « ren- 
eounter was of bad omen for Mr Kendall ; but the inirepid gi 
adventurer did not the less pursue his route : the interests ^ 
of his health would not suffer him t« hesitBAe Ibr a 
moment ; 

At AusUn, a Mr Falconer, an English traveller, also 
attracted the attention of our American tourist Mr Ail- 
eoner had all the good qualities and none of the fiinlts of 
the English character; and Mr Kendall lost no time in 
making his acqui^ntance. The Englishman possessed in 
the highest degree the sjHrit of precaution peculiar to his 
couBt^men. Besides a double-barrelled gun which he 
bore on his shoulders, he was charged with a complete 
assortment of utensils, which hung in festoons firom the I 
girth or the saddle of his mule : a ham, a tea-pot, half a 
doven cups, a bag of biscuit, a gourd, a brace of pistols, 
books, and scientific instruments. Then, hi order to fbre- 
stall any troublesome annoyance, and prevent it from , 
rudely breaking in upon his reveries, Mr Falconer bad I 
engaged a Texian hnnter, whose sole duty neur his person I 
was to find him in the event of his chancing to lose him- 
self in the desert. Tom Hancock'(the name by which our 
Englishman^ gards du corps was known) was himself one 
of those odd beings who leave nothing Ibr the romancer 
in a description. He stood about five feet eight inches | 
high, but a stoop and a firee-and-easy gaitxletracled fh)m | 
his apparent height Nothing about faira inspired you | 
with the idea of his real force and vigour. His members, ' 
void of all symmetry, seemed, so to say, out of their pLices. ; ; 
His eye lay so deeply buried in the so<^et, that you oonld ' 
not imagine its colour. Buch is a descriptiott of Tom |; 
Hancock in repose ; but, on oo^ksion, when he drew up t 
his tall -form to its full stature. When the electric thrill of 
danger ran through his muscles, the Tesian stood forth * 
in his veritable character: his eye flashed with an unusual 
fire, and no object was too small or too distant for his j 
piercing vision; the slightest clue could not escape him: I; 
the animal itself^ the track it had followed, the faintest | 
impressions, which would have been so many enigmas Ibr ' . 
ordinary people, were to his marvellous sagacity mere |: 
sport and amusement to decipher. In the -strategy of the ! 
woods, firontiers, and prairies, Hancock was aa complete i; 
master as he was in the tactics of the hunter. Be oonld 
circumvent an Indian and take him in bis own snares. - 
He could lie flatter on the ground, drag himself &rther , [ 
along, and render himself more invisible than anybody to ' 
the game which he pursued, or to the enemy whose camp | 
he wished to surprise; in one word, be was an inestimable ' 
guide for a caravan expedition— a scout without an equal , 
Hancock could no longer reckon his encounters with the i 
Mexicans or the Indians, and each time he eontributed by ' i 
some astounding exploit a subject ibr the gossip of his | 
comrades. The Comanches once took him prisoner, but 1 
he instantly escaped from their hands. Never, however, \\ 
had the brave Hancock made vaunting allusion to his I 
countless acts of prowess ; he was as modest as gallant | 
Such is the portrait traced by Mr Kendall of Tom Han- ' 
cock— one of those hardy adventurers nourished in the IJ 
solitude of the woods and prairies, whose days rush on ia i ' 
the midst of unceasing dangers, and who sleep each night i 
hushed bv the bowlings of wolves and the plaints of the :| 
nightingale. Mr Falconer, it n»y be imagined, was a ; 
lucky fellow. 

Three other personnges among Mr Kendairs nnnerous f 
companions merit a biief^netice. The first ia a Mexican ! 
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lAxned Carlos, native of Taos in New Mexico, fbrmerlj a 
iweller in the deserts which the expedition was abont to 
^raverae. and then cornier for mai^ years between Austin 
ind Saa Antonio. Next follows a captain of the Texian 
Iragoons of escort, W. P. Lewis, Then we hare Mr How- 
iand of New Bedford, in the state of Massaehnsetts ; one of 
Lhose noble natures which make but a short stay in this 
world, as if to escape the old age which Proyidence inflicts on 
man for expiation. As braye and faithful as any one, he 
united to these great qualities a sweetness of manner which 
endeared him to eyerybody. The Mexican Carlos by his 
presamptuous ignorance, the dragbon officer Lewis b^ his 
pusillanimity, be<iame later the evil genii of the expedition. 
The character of poor Howland will not be found incon- 
nstent with itself nor will this intrepid man, in the hour 
of danger, fail to push self-forgetfolness eyen to the length 
of heroism. 

A month had rolled away since all the yoyagers and 
their escort of artillery and dragoons were reunited at 
Austin. The principal corps had its quarters about 
twenty miles on the other side of Austin, waiting the de- 
parture of the expedition. At last» 18th June, 1841, the 
carayan puts itself in motion. One of the Texian commis- 
saries, Don Josd Antonio Nayarro, being, like Mr Kendall, 
unable firom indifferent health to endure the fikUgues of 
tho march, rides with him in a char-a-banc which the presi- 
dent Lamar placed at their disposal, and they follow the long 
line of waggons which commence to moye slowly across 
the prairies. A yanguard of two companies of dragoons 
lead the way before the waggons ; next come a troop of 
oxen, under the care of their guards, destined for food to 
the trayellers ; three companies of artillery and cayalry, 
with a piece of cannon, close the train. Neyer perhaps 
sinoe the discoyery of America had a similar enterprise 
been undertaken. Now-a-days when one makes his first 
tour between Saint Louis and Santa F^ he finds each spot, 
every accidental mound, eyery departure from the main 
route already noted ; in the noyel Texian expedition, it re- 
quired audacity to deal with the chances of the passage. 

Some miles beyond the first encampment the carayan 
bade adieu to the last settlements, and followed towards 
the north-west a route which stretched away into unknown 
regions. We will not accompany its slow march across 
the thousand obstacles of the prairies. The bunt of the 
buffalo which inhabits these districts in close troops, ra- 
yines to cross, torrents to pass on the trunks of trees, 
felled and put together on the moment, are the ceaseless 
occupations of the days following their departure. The 
legends of the desert, the firee jokes of the yeterans of the 
prairies, the labours of the blacksmiths and artisans of 
eyery sort repairing the damaged waggons, form the re- 
creations of the halts. Long days of toU, short nights of 
sleep, follow in succession. Hunger, thirst, and danger 
are only as yet seen in the yista; proyisions abound; the 
fiesh of the buffaloes fallen under the balls of the hun- 
ters, with the exception of the more delicate morsels, are 
abandoned to the yultures, and no trace of an Indian has 
yet been seen ; in one word, not a single catastrophe has 
yet cast a gloom upon their spirits; no priyation has 
enfeebled the travellers. The most dangerous tenants of 
these deserts haye till now only been the rattlesnakes, 
which come from time to time with cold north winds, dur- 
ing the night, and inoffensiyely shelter themselves within 
the tent or under the cloaks of the sleepers. 

However, among the scenes which mark the first steps 
of (he ouravan in the desert, there is one which it may be 
worth while to noUce. Often, without apparent reason, 
the beasts of burden and the saddle-horses are seized in 
the midst of these solitudes with a frightful panic which 
causes the most painfUl disorders. Sometimes at the very 
moment when the profoundest calm reigns in the camp, a 
dcci^^ tree creaking with the wind, the croak of a raven, 
or the distant bellow of a buffalo, suffices to spread a 
foolish alarm, which propagates itself from animal to 
nian, and produces a movement of inextricable confusion. 
U is difficult if not impossible to form to one's self a con- 



At first the horses prick their ears, respire with dilated 
nostrils the tenor which seems to blow from one point of 
the horizon to another, and theii describe at the trot large 
circles round the camp. The panic communicates itself, 
like electricity, from the horses to tho oxen; neighings and 
lowings mix; instantly the soil shakes under the rampant 
feet of the af&ighted brutes, which listen no longer to the 
call of thsir masters, and rush in a frenzy either towards 
the camp, crushing the tents at the hazard of dashing 
themselves against the waggons, or fly off into the immen- 
sity of the plain?, where they soon vanish in a cloud of dusL 
Wo then to the rider who has left his steed untended, or 
to the eonductor of waggons who has not flrmly tied his 
oxen, lie no human power can repress their indomitable 
springs the rider will see no more of his horse, and the 
driverwill lose his beasts without any hope of ever taking 
them again. 

These estampidas had been the only incidents which 
had cast a gloom on the first movements of the caravan. 
With the exception of a single day and night, when water 
was scarce, and which gave the travellers a slight foretaste 
of the agonies of thirst, the troubles of the expedition were 
confined within those fatigues inseparable from such an 
undertaking. But on the 14th July, nearly a month after 
the departure from Austin, the caravan halted under the 
s^^e of a girdle of oaks which edged a valley through 
wmch wound a river of brackish water, called the 6ra«os 
There^ for the first time, our adventurers contemplated 
a terrible spectacle, the conflagration of a prairie, without 
being able to ascertain whether it had arisen fortuitously 
or by the hand of man. Clouds of sable smoke darkened 
the sky ; and, bursting through the gloom of these dense 
spiral columns, the flames shot up in ominous sparks, and 
spread on all sides like a torrent risen above its banks. 
The dry herbs in the neighbourhood caught fire with the 
rapidity of lightning, and speedily blazed away. The 
wind rolled the volumes of flame from right to left, and in 
the twinkling of an eye bore them over the crest of the 
most elevated hills. Of all the scourges of the prairies, 
that called the JUau de feu is the most alarming. It would 
be as much as life is worth to attempt to arrest the mount- 
ing tide; a change of wind nuiy also press on the traveller 
inevitable death, or blight for a space of several miles the 
district through which he has to pass. Happily for the 
caravan the conflagration kept the left, and the prairies of 
the intended route remained untouched. Throughout the 
whole night a track of flame swept the prairie, illumining 
the horizon with its ruddy glimmer, and the following 
morning the column of fire was seen still climbing the 
chain of hills which separates the prairie from the low 
lands through which flows the Brazos. 

This burning seemed a presage of misfortnnes for the 
caravan. From that moment, in truth, a series of disasters 
commenced for the unhappy travellers. Water became 
more scarce. Farther on, the skull of a white man newly 
slain was found. In short, it was evident that our explorers 
had arrived in the centre of hostile tribes, and a month of 
travel bad only brought them two hundred miles on their 
way, leaving about five hundred more through dense 
forests in the direction of north*west before they should 
reach Santa F^ Some dry provisions, tents, and all use- 
less baggage had to be abandoned ; for, like seamen when 
the wave runs high, our travellers had to fling every 
superfluity away, as a measure of common safetv. 

Traces of the Indians now began to multiply themselves 
upon the path of th^ Texians. These marks were still 
fresh, and the savage hunters who had left them could not 
be far off. The sudden apparition of a troop of lean and 
hungry hounds gave certainty to the presumptions of the 
scouts. The dogs belonged beyond doubt to some wild 
tribe. But how had they surmounted their instinctive re- 
pugnance to face the whites and seek an asylum among 
themt That was a question about to be immediately 
answered. 

A stream having been signalled by the scouts, the ranks 
of the trayellers fell into confusion. The best mounted of 
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the waggons, wishing to imitate them, pushed forward 
their beasts, and the long earayan was immediately broken 
np into isolated bodies, some invisible to others, scattered 
along the immense extent of the prairies. Mr Kendall, 
Commissary Najarro, and Mr Fitzgerald an Irishman, 
found themselTes all at onoe cut oflf fh>m their companions. 
The leather blinds of the little waggon which bore them 
stopped the yiew both right and left, and suffered Uiem to 
espy nothing in the midst of the long undulations of the 
prairies except the bleached linen of Uie distant carts. In 
an instant, and before they were aware, a buffalo, hurry- 
ing on with fiiry, tongue out, flanks heaving, shot past ^e 
carriage of the three traTellers. Don Jos^ NaTarro drew 
the blind, and throwing himself headlong into the middle 
ofihe waggon, consternation in his countenance, exclaimed, 
*The Indians ! the Indians !' while the commissary in alarm 
sought his rifle in the bottom of the vehicle. Scarcely had 
Navarro uttered these words, when an Indian rider, in 
his turn, crossed the travellers. The savage was mounted 
on a bay of middle height, but full of fire and vigour. He 
was armed with a long lance from which numerous scalps 
of hair huog like streamers. Bow and quiver rattled on 
his shoulders. The air, cut by his impetuous course, made 
his mantle of deer-skin flap up and down about his loins, 
while his black locks, riven from their Tf ^low band, floated 
in long tresses upon his shoulders. The travellers wei^ 
striving in vain, however, to disengage their carabines 
from the baggage which encumbered the waggon, when 
a second horseman, hanging forward on his steed and 
with his heels fixed to its sides, passed so near the con- 
veyance, that the hoofe of his courser flung against the 
leather curtains the bits of clay torn from the ground. A 
third followed. Singularly enough, each of the three 
Indians, in the impetuosity of their course, seemed to dis- 
dain to cast even a glance upon the travelling carriage. 
Eager as hungry wolves in pursuit of their prey, the 
three alarming spectres swept past like flashes of lightning, 
before the travellers could put their hands on their arms. 
The buffalo and its three pursuers were nothing but bare, 
scarcely visible points in the horizon, by the time Bir 
Kendall and his companions had seized their carabines : 
they congratulated themselves in having no more enemies 
befbre them, for none of their arms were charged. 

A few minutes of rapid motion brought Uie waggon to 
the encampment) where complete confusion reigned. While 
some of the hest mounted horsemen had gone in pursuit 
of the Indians, others aimed at the game which the savages 
were pursuing with much ardour. At the side of the 
spot where the caravan had halted, near a stream of water, 
shaded by large tree8,«stood an Indian camp which had 
evidently been precipitately abandoned. Famine had 
visited it, if one might judge from the bones lying about, 
oareftilly picked by such animals as polecats and serpents, 
and from the woful aspect of a score of miserable dogs, 
whose feebleness had prevented them from following 
their masters, the least exhausted being aJone able to 
seek an asylum near the Americans. The savages in 
pursuit of the buffalo belonged without doubt to the 
mmishing tribe which had abandoned the camp ; and hun- 
ger alone, which was gnawing their entrails, had prevented 
their fear or their curiosity showing themselves at a sight 
so new to these barbarians as a carriage or a caravan of 
paU-facei. 



^^tiflitial iPoetrg. 

THE DYINQ CHBIOTIAITS VESPER HTM!?. 

ChristiAD, wake, thy dream It o'er, 
Twas a deep that told of waking, 

GUmpsea of the farther ahore 
On thj Iife*8 dim voyage hreaklng. 

What thoQgfa In a ftmndertag bark, 
■ Launched npon a itormy flood, 
Sorfow*i aelf haa proved an ark 
To oondoct thee safe to Qod. 



See the dove of promiae now 
TeUs thee of the flood's abating— 

Bears be not the olive bought 
Lot the messenger is waiting I 



Tea, the path haa stretch'd alkr. 
Thine has been a life of sorrow, 

Bat the pilgrim's gnidlngstar 
Rested o'er a brighter morrow. 

Toil and conflict has been thine, 

With the battle-hameas ont 
Trusting in an trm dirine, 

Thou bast fought, and thou hast won. 
Soldier, rest, thy wadkre o'er. 

Thine the end that knows not danger: 
Friends and luvthren gone before, 

Lovingly await thee, stranger I 

What U; in the final hour. 

Round thee swell the gloomy billow. 
He who saves thee haa the power 

Now to amooth thy dying pillow 

Or if it'be dark and drear. 

Sad the momentary strUb, 
Death Itsdf sliaU banish fiear. 

And be swallow'd up of Ufo. 

If the eye of hope be dim, 

Its starry rest forgetting, 
Morning's sun may brightly beam. 

Though dark have been its setting. 

See, that set Is over now. 

And his ckmd-loeks, thin and hoary. 
And the warrior's evening brow. 

Still reflect the parting glory I 

0, the Ugfat that eould iUume 
Th* agony of gaaping breath. 

Must be mightier ttian the tomb^ 
And the cooqueror of death 1 

Soldier, wake, thy warlkre o'er. 
To a day that knows no morrowl 

Dream of battle-flelda no mofe. 
Days of danger, nights of aoirow. 
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BIRDS OF THE MONTHS AND THEIB 
ASSOCIATIONS.— MAY. 

BY H. G. ADAMSL 

* Mat, the sweet-breath'd month, is here^ 
May, the lady of the year I 
See, where'er her step hath been 
Flowers are up. and grasses green I 
And, whene'er her roice is heard. 

Breathing Its .£olian note, 
Music grows, and every bird 
Sends it gushing llrom his throat* 

D. JtrroUt Maganm, 

Oncs more, reader, we have together completed the 
Eodiacal circle — have seen the months, those dangbten of 
the year, 

* That weave their annual garland round the sun,* 
perform their varying dance, and marked their differebt 
aspects as they passed before us — ^now scattering over tke 
broad bosom of the earth their offerings of maDy-lmed and 
fragrant flowers — ^now, with the gashing melodv of birds, 
calUng np echo from her sylvan depths, and filhng all tbe 
vault^ dome above with sounds that might well be tboogbt 
* the quiring of an angel minstrelsy/ Since first we twhied 
' a wild wreath for the leafy month of Jane,* some finir* 
and-twenty moooa have waxed and waned, and we stuodl, 
for the second time, at the meeting point betweeo spiiiif 
and summer, and look upon this glorious earth of onn 
bedecked in all her richest tracery. We have talked to 
you about tiM flowers and the birds, and of the ever de- 
lightful betause ever varying aspects of nature; and if car 
oonvexae has not bf^,^^ ^^t^t^ftgj^jfi some degnt 
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inttnictive, it is with ns, and not with the subjects of it, 
that the fault must lie. We have vet another ramble to 
take in your company before we bid you farewell — before 
Gor agreeable task is for the present ended; and the 
sweet scenes and benign influences amid which we shall 
letve you — perchance but for a brief space^will render 
oor parting the less a subject of regret to us. Truly of 
the present month has the Weldi bard, Davyth ap 
Gwilym, 



* CHrer of tbe fdft of Mmir 

1^ the poet*t heart and %>n(niei 
Maj, nu^estic chUd of heaveo. 
To the earth in glory given I 
Verdant hills, dajs long snd clear, 
Come when she Is horwing ne«r. 
Stsrs, ye cannot Joomey on 
Joyoosly when she h«s gonet 
Te are not so glos^ bright. 
Blackbirds, when she takes her flight 
Sweetest art thoo. Nightingale, 
Poet, thon canst teU thy tale 
With a lighter heart when May 
Bales with all her bright array.' 

It is by uniTersal consent termed the * merry month/ 
and at no period of the yev is there so full^ and rich, and 
varied a stream .of harmony poured out from copse, and 
brake, and blooming orchard, and leafy hedgerow. Now 
it is that the feathered songsters strain to the utmost 
their tuoefhl throats, and now it is that she, the very 
queen of song, sweet Philomela, leads the choir, and with 
her ' dulcet jargonings ' delights the ear by night as well 
as day — 

Night, from her ebon throne, stoops down to listen 
To this, the sweetest songster of the grove. 

And pulses thrill, and eyes with rapture glisten, 
As fbrth she poors her plaintive song of love. 

A vast array of poets have paid their tribute of admiration 
to this bird — the pre-eminently melodious song of which is 
by the majority of them considered of a sad and complain- 
ing character, owing, no doubt, in a great measure to its 
anodation with the ancient legend, which makes her the 
personification of injured innocence. The name of Philo- 
mel has come floating down to us from the misty dream- 
land of Greeian mythology, like a beanttfnl incarnation of 
melodioitB grief — a voice of most musical utterance— cry- 
ing out ever against the cruelty and perfidy of man ; thea^e- 
fore it is that Richard Bamfleld sings — 

* She, poor bird, as all forlorn. 
Leaned her breast against a thom« 
And there sang the dilefhUest ditty-- 
Fi$: fle! fi%! now did she cry, 
Ttra! tera! by and by, 

Tltat to hear her so complain 
Scarce I could from tears refrain.* 

and that Milton called her 

* Host musical, roost melancholy bird.* 

Now, although we are fain to confess with Coleridge that 

* In nature there is nothing melancholy,* 
yet so strong is the power of association, that we scarcely 
ever listen to the song of the Nightingale without a feel- 
ing of sadness, and a sort of half conviction — which our 
better reason nevertheless rejects — that it reallv is a 
sorrowful and complaining bird. Perhaps the circum- 
stances under which its music is so frequentlv heard, in 
the solemu night season, may have much to do with this 
impression, as also, doubtless, has the exquisite sweetness 
of its melody, which penetrates to the inmost depths of 
feeling and of memory, like true poetry, for in every 
breast where the Mivine aflOatus* dwells, there is this 
thought ready to take musical utterance — 
'I'm saddest when I sing,* 

and ever might we address the real poet in the words of 
Mrs Hemans — 

*Thon hast bmd and thon hast s^^'d^ 
I know it by thy song.* 

Miss Costello, in her ' Rose Garden of PersU ' — in every 
way a most beautiful and delightful book— has given us a 
translation of some lines by Azz' Edden Elmocadessi, in 



which it is supposed to be the fleeting nature of earthly 
enjoyments that gives a character of sadness to the song 
of this bird : — 

*Thon seest flie Nightingale In spring-- 

He seems as Joy were all his ow-n— 
From tree to tree, with rapid wing. 

He flits with love In every tone ; 
So vdatllo, so debonaire. 
As though he never knew a care. 
But ah ! how much art thou deceIrM t 

Hto heart la fllPd with pensive pain. 
For earth's fhdl lot his soul is grieved ; 

He sees her glory's fleeting train, 
And how each beauty withers fut. 
Nor leaves a shadow where It pass'd. 
He knows that min soon will seize 
The sweetest flowers, the ftdrest trees; 
He knows the garden will decay. 
And marlu it fading day inr day. 
Thna, If aright thou read his song. 
It tells of grief the whole year long.* 

This sentiment, however, is quite an exception to that 
which is generally expressed by the Eastern poets in re- 
bUion to the Nightingale ; with them it is the tender and 
passionate, not the sad and despairing, lover of the rose, 
which unfolds its leaves and emits its delicious perfume 
mainly, if we may believe them, to delight this enamour- 
ed songster, which in more congenial climates sings the 
^ole year through, although with us but for a short 
period, that is, from about the middle of April to the 
middle of June, for although it remains in this country as 
late as the end of August, yet it is only for about six 
weeks that we hear its rich melody in full perfection; 
scarcely perhaps so long as that, generally speaking. The 
able natural historian Pliny gives it but fifteen days, and 
Neville Wood says^ that this is probably not incorrect, 
' for though the song does not entirely cease at the end of 
that period, yet it is heard much less frequently after the 
female has commenced incubation,* and when the young 
are hatched, which is about the beginning of June, the 
male invariably discontinues his melody.* In places 
where Nightin|nJes abound, however, as m some of the 
southern counties of EngUnd — the north and north-wes- 
tern parts of the island they do not visit — there are strag- 
glers heard throughout the whole season, and these, the 
above authority tells us, are generally ' males which have 
either been unable to procure a mate, or have lost her by 
some accident.' 

*The Nightingale, tf he should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the crow,* 

says Shakspere, but to such a verdict we cannot entirely 
subscribe, for as a day songster this bird is universally 
and justly admired. Its name, according to Pennant, has 
a Saxon derivation, being composed of two words signify- 
ing night, and to aing, from which we may learn that it 
was known to our rude ancestors as a shade- loving 
melodist Bechstein, the German naturalist, calls it iHs 
NackiigdUy and gives a long and interesting description of 
its habits, haunts, and the best mode of preserving it in 
confinement, which it is very difficult to do for any length 
of time, and which, we think, never should be attempted. 
Buffon terms the bird Lt Homgnol^ ' and Linnaeus Jnofa- 
eUla Lweinia ; as, however, we have generally followed 
the nomendatureand arrangement of Macgillivray in these 
papers, we shall continue to do so, and call it Philomela 
Luieinia, the head of the family Syhina (Sylvan Birds, or 
Warblers), in which family are included the Wrens, and 
several other of the most familiarly known species of British 
song-birds. Of the Nightingale alone enough has been 
written to fill a goodly oetavo volume, and closely printed 
too, and yet it is somewhat difficult to get at the truth in 
respect to its real habits and characteristics. Even some 
of the most sober and matter-of-fact naturalists appear to 
have lost themselves in the maze of fable and poetic- 
fiction which surrounds this celebrated bird ; of which, 
for this reason, and on account of its extreme shyne»>s, it 
is very difficult to obtain precise information. John Clare 
gives a poetical description of its haunts, habits, and ap- 
pearance, which we believe to be as true to nature as any 
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thing which has been wrilten upon (he gubject, and £roiii 
which we ^oote the foUewing t — 

* Up tilts trreen woodland path wem tofUr rore, 
Aod list tlM NlghHoRalc; she dwelleth here. 
Uasht let the wood-gate Rently eleee, for kar 
Its notse m^ht scare her from her home of Icre. 
Here hare I heard her stag for many a year, 
At noon and eve, ay, all the llT^ooff day. 
As though slie llred on song. In thb same spot, 
Jnst where the old-man's-beard all wildly trails 
Its tressea o'er the track, and stops the way— 
, And where the child the foxglove flowers hath got. 
Laughing and creeping throogh the moss-grown mila. 
Oft have I hunted, like a truant boy. 
Creeping through thorny brakes with eager Joy, 
To And her nest and see her feed her young; 
And where those crimpled ferns grew rank among 
The haxel boughs. Tve nestled down frill oft, 
To watch her warfoUng on some sprig aloft, 
With wings all qnlvering in her eestacy. 
And feathers imffling up in transport fcOgh^ 
And bill wide open, to relieve her heait 
Of iu aatsobUng song I But, wkh a start 
If I but stlrr'd a braodi, she stopped at once. 
And, flying off swtft as the eye can glance, 
In leafy distance hid, to sing again. 
Aaon, f^rem bosom of that green retreat. 
Her song anew in silvery strains would gush, 
W\thJuff.Jug.Jtiff, and qnavered trilling sweet, 
Till roused to emulate the enchanting strain. 
From liawthom spray piped loud the merry thrush 
Her wild bravura through the woodlands wide.' 

The whole picture is beantifully and minutely deseripti to, 
and we would fain dwell on its details at much greater 
length, but must content oarselves with just another peep 
into the embowering woodlands, and see what provision 
is made for our favourite songster^s maternal duties : 

* How curious Is the nest I no other bird 
Employs such loose materials, or weaves 
Its dwelling in such spots: dead oaken leaves 
Are placed without, and velvet moss within. 
And littie senqn of grass < and, scant and spare, 
Perchance some spoil of wooUy down or hair. 
From haunts of men she seemeth nought to win — 
Boon Nature is the builder, ahd contrives 
Homes for her cliildren's oomfort everywberp; 
And here her songsters spend their gentle Uvea 
Unseen, save where a wanderer passes near 
That loves such pleasant plaeea Deep adown, 
The nert Is small— an hetmltl mossy cell ; 
Snug lie the beauteous eggs, In number flva^ 
Of deadened green, or rather olive brown ; 
And the old prickly thorn-bush guards them well ; 
And hero well leave them still, unknown to wrong, 
As the old woodman's legacy of song. 

It is a little sober- eolonred bird this, but who would not 
rather have it dwelling near them than all the Lorys and 
Parrakeets, and gorgeous-tlnted screamers that the glow- 
ing Tropics can produce ? In many an old ancestral park, 
by many a willow-fringed stream, in many a leafy copse, 
and briary covert of Kent, and Essex, and Sussex, and 
Surrey, and the shires of Hants, Berks, Herts, and 
Middlesex, may it be heard singing, as Mackay has it — 

' As thongh firom ^very fbather 
In all its frame it ponrcd the dotea.* 

To the above counties its visits are almost exclusively 
confined, and we who dwell in the first named of them, are 
especially fiavonred with its melody. When, in the 
flowery month of May, we obey the call of the ohnrch- 
going bell, our way lies past a paddock encircled by a belt 
of trees and shrubs within a high wall on the one side, 
and a pAling overgrown in many pUces with that * dainty 
plant the ivv green.* Pleasant it is to look over this 
paling and through the leafy screen beyond^ and to see 
the sunshine sleeping on the velvet swaid, and gilding the 
green old castle of Rochester, that towers above the scene 
like a spectre of the past, till it smiles again, and seems 
proud of the rents and fissures which time Ims made in 
Its walls, and which nature has delicately fringed with 
verdure, and ornamented with flowers ; pleasant it is, we 
say, to look upon this spot of * greenery * — to use a word 
of Coleridge*s coining— en a &£tbbath morning, and to 
listen to the Nightingales replying to each oUier from 
tree to tree, while the cbimtng bells of tlie ohureh on this 
side) and lh« deep boom from the cathedral toWer on that, 



mingle with the choral symphony of the untaught songsters, 
and call up within us devotional feelings and ineitemeDts, 
so that we are ready to exclaim wiih good Ixiak Walton, 
' Lord, what music hast thou psovided for thy cainta in 
heaven, when thou givest bad men such music on earth V 

* Yon carious cbaaters of the wood 
That warltle torth dame nature's praise^ 

Thinking your voices understood, 
Fy your weak accents! what's your praise 
, When Philomel her voice sbaU nimt' 

asks Sir Henry Wootten i and it is on all hands confessed 
that there is, in soeth, no sach songster as this, if we ex- 
cept perhaps the Mocking Bird of America, of which Wil- 
son and Audubon give such enthusiastic deecriptionfi. 
Bechslein has endeavoured to express in writing the varied 
notes of our melodist, but it is a strange noprononnoe- 
able jumble of letters. The French troubadour managed 
this much better, and paid at the same time a most deli- 
cate compliment to both bird and ' ladye lore,' when be 
said of his mistress that her name was the note of a 
nightingale, a saying worthy to go beside that of the Eng- 
li^ poet, J. A. Wa^e, who tells us of a certain maiden 
iair that — 

* Her thoughts were gailands of new-tlated flowef»- 
Their utterance perfume.* 

We must now, however, quit this enchanting subject^ 
and proceed to notice a few other of the birds which be» 
long to the warbler family, all of which are now in full 
song, as indeed are most of the members of the feather- 
ed choir, for it Is now 



* The ftall and perfect season of delight; 
The very bridal of tlie earth and sky.* 

The Nightingales are placed by MacgHUvray in a geoos 
by themselves, which he calls PkVomda; and of this but 
one species can be reckoned among Britiah birds, the 
Brake Nightbgales, of which we have alieady given the 
scientific name. The next genus in the same family, 
which is termed Sifltia^ has in it the Garden Warbler 
{Salvia Horfentky, vmrioualy known as the Fanvet, the 
Greater Pettichaps, and the Nettle-creeper; the Bbck- 
cap Warbler (Syhim .<^<rtcapt/fa) aometiaes, from the rich- 
ness of its song, called the M«ek Nightingale ; and the 
White-throated and White- breasted Warblers {S^kkt 
dmtrm and SyMa Oarmla), the former of which has a 
great Tariety of names, such as Greater White-thioat, 
Whey-beard, Wheetie-why, Peggy White-throat, Chtur, 
Chuff, Muffit, Muftie, Charlie Muftis, Beardie, Whattie, 
Whiskey, Blethering Tarn ; too many aliases sorely for 
any strictly honest bird to possess, and for the applica- 
tion of several of which we strongly suspect that oar 
Scottish friends are answerable. The second of these 
last-named birds has not so many designations, being 
known as the Lesser White-throat, Babillard, and Bab- 
bling Warbler. This bird u by some naturalists, includ- 
ing BIyth, called the Garrukms Fauvet It is a noisy, 
quarrelsome bird, and its song is harsh and raonoConoos, 
while that of its congener, the Greater White-throat, is 
quick and livelV, but not very melodious. None of the 
four birds of this genus are touch known in Scotland; 
they are all migratory, arriving at about the same time, 
that is, at the latter end of AprU or beginning of May, and 
departing prettjr tiearly together in September. Richard 
Hewitt, m his invitation to the Woods, alludes to two of 
them as sylvan songsters — 

* Come ye, come ye, to the green, green woods! 

Loudly the Blackbird is singing ; | 

The Squirrel Is feasting on blossoms and buds, 
Aad the eoiied fern hi springini^ 

Here ve may Aee^ In the Woods so dee^i. 

While the moon Is so warm and so weary. 
And sweetly awake, when the sun through the broke 
k Bids the Vaotet and Whltethroat sing ckeery.* 

In this family is also included the Provence Fnrtelinf^ 
(Meiitophihu Fr^nmcieln)^ sometimes called the Dardbrd 
Warbler, or Furze Wren, which has yet only been met 
with in the sotithem English oouniiet^ Then there 
are the Wood Wrens, the generic name given to which is 
PkyUopneuiie, of which three f5)eeies are known to h^ 
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Fhese, howerer, we need not pause to partieiriartse. 
Fbey are genendlj deseribed as siniill aad delicate bifda, 
if extreroelj active lutbite, frequenting woods and bosky 
placee. They have a short, liTely, and melodious song — 
I rapid, gliding, and unduhrting flight. Of the genus 
ReffmhtB we have two indiridaals, &e (^dperowBedaad the 
Fire-crowned Kuglets {R. Aurioapillui and B. Igniea- 
oiikts}. The first of these is comnionly called the Golden- 
arested Wren, sometimes the Marigold Finch, and the 
ridlc^ €k>ldfinch— a foeautifal little bird, generally abun- 
dant in the woody parts of EugUnd and Sc^hmd,and espe- 
cially delighting to dwell amid the pines and flrs of the. 
latter country, where it remains all through the year. The 
latter is a rmj rare bird with us, as is the Plain-erowned 
Kinglet (R, Modettus), which wo had ahnoet forgotten to 
mention. In the genus SibiiitUrix we have the Grass- 
hopper Chirper {S, Loeugtelkr)^ but little known ; and in 
the CcHamakerpey or Reedling genus, the Sedge and Marsh 
Reedliags (C. Pkra^mkU and C. Arundmacea\ variouslv 
called Se^ or Reed Warblers, or Wrens. As to both 
of these birds the following lines, which we wrote awhile 
since, will equaNy apply, we may perhaps be excused for 
qaotiisg them : — 

Where rmhfls hUte the Aagnant pool, and ftinxe the Rllding ttreain, 
And in ^e mnflhtae dnMcon-fllea. like winged jieweli, ffleam ; 
Where on the borden of the manh the stunted bladtthoms grow. 
And thrift and wild aea-larender shed o'er a purple glow; 
Where alders tremulously stand, and ozler twigs are seen 
To dance unto the sioKing breeae. like CUries clad In green; 
Where drooping willows kiss the waves, and whistling reeds, In ranks, 
Incline thdr Tdret heads unto the ihores and shelving banks; 
Where direa the sleek, black watA>-rat, Where leaps the speckled frog, 
And flies and midges gaily sport above the quaking bef- 
its there the Uithe Sedge Warbler dwells, and there hla nest he 

buikb, 
Iq rushy toft, or whatsoe'er the needftil shelter yields; 
*H« there he slngeth constantly a sweet, though scarce- heard song, 
Where ridee are beanttftilly bhie, and summer days are kng; 
And sometimes in the misty mom, and sometimes in the night, 
He chanteth out right merrily to diow his heart to light 
He glanceth 'twist the bending reeds, he skimmeth o*er the tide, 
And many a song retreat is there his form from fbes to hide : 
Come weal, come wo. his constant mate still sitteth on her nest, 
And food la plentiful that he may pick and choose the best { 
And for his rising fiunlly he hath no anxious cares, 
like men who know the world to ftiU of pitfkUs and of snares ; 
With fears, that truly prophesy, hto heart la nevea stl r*d; 
He to nnconsetoas of all these— oh, happy, happy blrdl 

And now we come to the Wren proper — the little, perk- 
ing, jerking, Jenny or Kitty Wren, almost as well known 
and favourite a bird as the Robm, and, according to an 
Irish tradition, the king of all birds. This is how he at- 
tained to so great a digni^, according to S. C. Hall, from 
whose work on IreUmd we now extract : — *■ In a grand 
assembly of all the birds of the air, it was determined that 
the sorereignty of the feathered tribes should be conferred 
on the one that could fly highest. The favourite in the 
betting-book was, of eoarse, the eagle, who at once, and 
in foil confidence of victory, commenced his flight towards 
the son. When he had vastly distanced all competitors, 
he proclaimed with a mighty voice his monarchy over all 
things that had wings. Suddenly, however, the Wren, 
who had Secreted bimself under the feathers of the 
Eaglets crest, popped from his hiding-place, flew a few 
inches upwards, and ehirped out as loudly as he could — 
* Birds, look op, and behold your king ! ' * There is another 
Irish tradition relating to this bird which we need not 
repeat, and a custom prevails of hunting down and killmg 
all Wrens that can be found for some weeks previous to 
St Stephen^ day (December 26^ on which day their 
bodies are borne, attached to a nuge holly bosh, from 
house to house by a tumultuous assembUge of boys and 
ne% shouting something to this effect : — 

* The Wran, the Wran, the king of all birds, 
St Stephen's day was cot in the frirse ; 
Although he to Uttle. hto bmily's grate, 
VxxX your halnd hi your pocket, and give ns a thrata 
Sing holly, sing ivy— sing Ivy, sing holly, 
A drop Jost to drink, it would drown metoncholy I * 

And mort to the same efifect, equally poetical. *Tlie 
Wrens,' says Macgillivray, who calls our diminutive fa- 
vtiurite by a very long name {Anotlhwra Troglodytei), * are 
mnarkable for their abbreviat«>d form and the elevated di- | 



rection of their tail. They construct a very bulky nest 
of an oblong or spherical shape ; the eggs are numerous, 
generally white, nK>re or less clotted or spotted.' But one 
species occurs in Britain. Wordsworth has very beauti- 
fully described the Wren's nest. Warton says of the 

* Fast by my eoodi, congenial guest 
The Wren has wove her messy nest. 
From busy scenes and brighter skies, 
To lurk with Innocence, she fllea* 

Before bringing our paper, and with it the series, to a 
conclusion, we would iain revert to the little Gold-crowned 
Kinglet, or Golden-crested Wren, which builds its cup- 
like nest among the thick branches of a pine, or some 
other lofty tree, and there lays its ten or eleven eggs, each 
no bigger than a pea, and rears its tiny progeny — 

*M!d the shadow of the pines, ttttlog here and there, 
Lo. the <}oldea-cretfted wrea glanceth through the air. 
Like a flery meteor or a shooting star 
Tlie tiniest of creatures that in the forest are. 

Never still a moment, whiskiog to and fro^ 
Now amid the topmost boughs, now the todts bdow : 
Now he perks Ms feathers up, now he twinks hto eye, 
Kow emits a warble low, now a short sharp cry. 

Lo, the OoMen^ereited Wren I he's a happy bird, 
XhrelUng *mid the solitude, where the boughs are stirr'd 
By the gentle breezes stealing in and out, 
Ue their tunefol wlitopers understands, no doubt 

Soft and solemn music he hath ever neai^ 
Like angelic volchigs ftx>m a better sphere; 
Kind and tender greetings frem hto wedded love, 
And the gentle cooinga of the Cushat Dove. 

Rath he not the Magpie, and the laughing Jay, 
And the ptoyfhl Squhrel— all tq make him gay ? 
Pleasant sights and perftimes— hath he not all these. 
And bright glCams of sunshine breaking through the trees t 

As the tufted pine-cones sportetb he among; 
Cometh not the wild bee murmuring a song, 
Where around hto dwelling, tasseto aM of goM 
Make it, like a palace, gorgeous to behold 7 

When the tempest rtoeth, and the winds roar Imiil, 
And tlie haughty pine-trees onto earth are bow'd, 
Lo, secure he lyeth In hto feather'd nest. 
Fearing nought of danger, perftetly at rert. 
Te^ ho leads a pleasant Hfe, doth the Crested Wren, 
Far away fhrni noisy towns and the haunts of men } 
If no dutiea bound me, were I fne to roam. 
Gladly would I visit him in hto sylvan home. 

One moment longer upon your patience we would trespusy 
reader, while we repeat a sonnet, in which is embodied 
the great lesson that we have endeavoured to impress 
throughout the whole of these desultory papiers i — 

* There's nought that in creation we behold 

But hath a lesson for the thoughtftU mind; 

The Bhtto pr^tch wisdom, albeit undesigned. 
And Butterflies, with wings of bumish'd gold. 
And Beetles, bronatng o'er the dark brown mould; 

In every leaf that dallies with the wind. 

Each grassy blade and blossom, we may find 
Gentle and holy teachings manifold: 
The hand divine- it hath been wisely said— 

Of God hath spread an ever -open book 
For otar perusal ; wheresoe'er we tread. 

Upon its page we cannot choose but took i 
Then let us strive with understanding eyea 
And humble hearts, to read its written hbtories.* 



1>0LITENESS. 

It is a graceful habit for children to say to each other» 
* Will you have the goodness?*— and, * I thank you.' I 
do not like to see prim artificial children ; there are few 
things I dislike so much as a miniature beau or belle. 
Bat the habit of good manners by no means implies affec- 
tation or restraint. It is quite as easy to say, * Please 
give me a piece of pie,' as to say, * I want a piece of pie.' 
The idea that constant politeness would render social life 
too stiff and restrained, springs fifom a false estimate of 
politeness. True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. 
It simply consists in treating others just as you would 
love to be treated yourself. A person who acts from thift 
principle will alwavs be said to have 'sweet pretty waya 
with her.' It is of some consequence that your daughteVj 
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should know how to enter and leare a room graoefally; 
bat it 18 of prodigiously more consequence that she should 
be in the habit of avoiding whatever is disgusting or offen- 
sive to others, and of always preferring their pleasures to 
her own. If she has the Ust, a very little intercourse 
with the world will teach her the first. I believe nothing 
tends to make people so awkward as too much anxiety to 
please others. Nature is graceful ; and affectation, with 
all art, can never produoc anything half so pleasing. The 
very perfection of elegance is to imitate as closely as pos- 
sible ; and how much better it is to have the reality than , 
the imitation. I shall probably be reminded that the best 
and most unaffected people are constrained and awkward 
in company to which they are unaccustomed. I answer, the 
reason is, they do not act themselves ; they are afraid they 
shall not act right, and that very fear makes them do 
wiong. Anxiety about the opinion of others, fetters the 
freedom of nature. At home, where they act from within 
themselves, they -would appear a thousand times better. 
All would appear well, if they did not try to assume what 
they did not possess. Everybody is respectable and 
pleasing so long as he is perfectly natural. I will make 
no exception — nature is always graceful. The most se- 
cluded and the most ignorant have some charm about 
them, 80 long as they affect nothing ; so long as they 
apeak and act from the impulses of their own honest hearts 
without an^ anxiety what others think of it. Coarseness 
and vulgarity are the effect of education and habit ; they 
cannot be charged upon nature. True politeness may be 
cherished in the hovel as well as in the palace, and the 
most tattered drapery cannot conceal its winning charms. 
As far as consistent with your situation and duties, early 
accustom your children to an intercourse with strangers. 
I have seen young persons who were respectful and polite 
at home seized with a most painful and unbecoming bash- 
fulncM as soon as a guest entered. To avoid this evil, 
allow your children to accompany you as often as possible, 
when you make calls and social visits. Occasional inter- 
views with intelligent and cultivated individuals have a 
great influence on early characters and manners, particu- 
larly if parents evidently place a high value upon acquaint- 
ances of that description. I have known the destiny of 
a whole family greatly changed for the better, by the 
friendship of one of its members with a person of superior 
advantages and correct prmoiples. — Mrt L. M, CfUld, 



SAYS I TO MYSELF. 

J.— How comes it, friend, that I am so seldom fkvourod 
with a confidential audience of you ? Day after day, for 
these twelve months past, have I been knocking at my own 
door, and sueing for admission into my own premises. Do 
you forget who I am, that you treat my visits with such 
marked discourtesy ? You are either indisposed, or asleep, 
or engaged, or from home, or dreaming over some idle 
fimtasy of your own sickly imagination ; so that I have 
been regarded rather as an unwelcome intruder than an 
honoured and respected fHend. 

3fy*^.— Full well do 1 know who you are, and also 
what 1 am to you. But your visits of late have been any- 
thing but pleasant to me. Sour looks and bitter animad- 
versions are the only comforts I receive at your hand. I 
need not tell you such entertainment is exceedingly unfMila 
table to flesh and blood. 

/. — And whose fiiult is it that my visits have become so 
irksome ? Were you what yon should be, my friendly in- 
terference would not be so distasteftil to you. 

My96^.—Then was a time when I eigoyed your sym- 
pathy and indulgence, but now you seem to make a merit 
of denying me the quiet enjoyment of my wonted plea- 
sures. 

/. — What is pleasant to you is death to me. Too long, 
indeed, have I yielded to your siniul importunities, and 
you have increased your demands on me by every new 
concession I have made. You know I must drink the 
bitter residuum of all your sin-polluted cups, and yet you 
grumble at a little wholesome restriction. 



Mytetf, — And you also know that I am a creature 
made up of nerves and sensibilities, attachments and anti- 
pathies, keenly alive to every act of violence exercised 
on my natural habits and predilections; and yet you lay 
an unmerciful hand on me, even wrenching from me those 
very comforts which, by your own fostering, have become 
essential to my happiness. 

/.—Comforts, call you them! call them rather lusti; 
but I may not listen to this casuistry. If 1 have spoilt 
you by indulgence, the more n^d have I to remedy the 
evils I have permitted to grow in you. You were given 
to me in trust, and my right over you I will ezerdse, 
although, by reason of the mysterious connection existing 
between ns, the suffering I inflict must first fiftU on my- 
self before it reaches you. 

MyUlf. — Your right over me is limited to the correc- 
tion of only what is amiss in me. 

/.—I tell you there is nothing right in you at all ; you 
are a rebel and an outlaw by the statute ; and were I ti 
execute my commission upon you to the utmost, I would 
crucify you altogether. 

Myself. — This is more than flesh and Wood can bear. 
If I stand condemned in the eye of the law, who was it 
that brought this condemnation upon me T Was it not yon, 
who now accuse me of delinquencies of which yon are 
the author T If I was given you in trust, were you not 
bound, as my guide ana guardian, to preserve me from 
those evil habits you now condemn T And should I not 
rather retort upon you for your sinflil indulgence of me, 
seeing I am but flesh and blood, and naturally prone to 
sensual pursuits. 

/.—Such thanks I justly merit for my weak compliance 
with your incessant importunities; and sure lam it is not 
from any distaste to these evil habits, that my lax died- 
pline is now cast up to me. Were these indulgences still 
permitted you, I fkncy there would be no fkult found with 
my past training. A troublesome companion have you 
ever been to me, and could I exist in this world without 
you, most happy would I be to get rid of you. 

Myself. — A sorry time of it you would have^ without 
the solace of my company ; ay, and without some of those 
very comforts you condemn. 

/. — Your lawful comforts I participate in, but my exist- 
ence does not depend on either yon or them. I am an im- 
mortal spirit You 'are a clod of clay, and must soon re- 
turn to the dust fVom whence you came. And were our 
parting an eternal separation, to tell you the truth, I would 
leel less interested about you. But we must share eternity 
together. In weal or wo, our flite is linked for ever. 

Myself. — And should not this very circumstance incline 
you to succour, cherish, and sympathise with my present 
wants and weaknesses ? 

/. — Were you to be restored to me in eternity the same 
creature you now are, the heaven I anticipate would be 
no heaven to me. But you will be changed mto a gloriou 
creature, a fit habitation for my glorified spirit to dwell 
in. But this is fbreign to my present buaness with yoo. 
I wish to know what you have been about the last twelre 
months. 

Myse^. — I am not prepared to answer that question. 

/. — I will no longer listen to these evasions ; you have 
kept a memorandum of your doings, have you not? 

Myself. — You have kept me so closely employed in 
writing down your own speculations on what mankind 
ought to be and to do, that I have had no tioM to think of 
my own doings. 

/. — Here is a pretty piece of impertinenoe ! So you 
would plead my labours to instruct you in what you 
owe to yourself, to your neighbour, to your Maker, as the 
cause of your ignorance of what you are. 

Myself.^Yoxi asked roe of my doings; these, you know, 
have occupied me the most, but I have noted in my memory 
many other dohigs and events. 

/. — In your memory ! Ask the last whiff of your pipe 
what has become of it. But what are they t 

Myself,--! need not tell you I have been a faithfkU and 
diligent executor of your will— ' ^(f> " ^ 
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I. — Hold there ! Which of mj dictates baye been fiuth< 
fully executed T Have I not been preaching to yon all my 
life in vain ? 

Mt/ulf' — Ay, yon have been preaching to me ; bat when 
did yon ever overrule a sinfol appetite in me» or deliver 
me from any temptation into which I may have fallen ? 

I. —Your appetites and temptations were not of my pro- 
carioi^. My will, and all my admonitions, were ever in- 
tended to promote your happiness; but the enemy within 
you orerruled my will in you, and so rendered -my ad- 
monitions inefifectuaL But what else have you noted to 
your credit ? 

Mys^f. — ^Besides writing a large volume of your cogita- 
tions, I have read many valuable books^ and have «idea- 
voured to profit by my readings. 

J. — And are you c<m8cious'of having realised this pro- 
fit ? Are you prepared to say that you are this day a 
better man than you were this day twelve months? 

My9€lf. — I am willing to believe I am. But why do 
you ask me this question T 

J. — I will tell you why I ask it^ when yon have told me 
why you attempt to evade it. 

Mysdf, — I scorn evasion. I 4xni a better man — have 
become better acquainted with myself, more sensible of 
my own frailties and imperfections; -more considerate, 
more humble, diffident, and forbearing. 

J. — A goodly conftesion, truly. It at least entitles 
you to my reason for asking the question. 

Myself. — Now, then, what is it ? 

J. — Why, I had some doubt whether you understood the 
difference between being really a better man and believ- 
ing that you were so. 

Myself. — ^I am happy in having been able to remove 
your doubts on that subject 

I. — I should have been equally happy had you done so. 

Myself — You do not mean to say I am ignorant whether 
I am a better man or not? 

/ — Indeed, that is the very thing I mean. 

Myself — Do not provoke me — I am dangereus. 

/. — I thought forbearance had been one of your newly 
acquired virtues. 

Myself — 1 can bear anything but a doubt of my sin- 
cerity. 

/. — I do not doubt the sincerity of your beliefl 

Myself^Bow then am 1 to know what I am if not from 
my convictions ? 

J. — GonviotionB are often fkllaoious. Nothing will do 
hut practical tests. How can yeu be sure your armour 
is genuine until you have tested it in the combat? 

Myself — But it has been often so tested. 

I. — ^Take care you are not mistaking scrambles for 
combats. Have you ever made any real sacrifice of what 
was dear to you for the sake of principle — natural in- 
clination, personal advantage, the world's estimation, &c. ? 
Have you ever borne contumely and aggression without a 
feeling of resentment and retaUation? Have you ever re- 
linquished, for the sake of peace, what your conscience 
testified you had a right to? Did you ever fkrom your 
heart forgive an injury inflicted on your public character ? 
Did you never feel a secret pleasure at the &11 of a public 
enemy ? 

Myself — Hem ! These questions require consideration. 

I. — Well, for the present I shall leave you to consider 
of them ; and on my next visit shall present you with some 
rules for your daily observance. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURR 

PART IL— THE PRESENT. 

CHAP. VU. — ▲ PEBP INTO THB FUTURE. 

' I wonder how my old friends at Netley go on ?* said 
Horace, the next day. 

* Oh, the gipsies, you mean,' replied Marian ; ' I should, 
above all things, so like to have my fortune told.' 



* You really dou*t mean to say that you have any faith 
in such idle fooleries ? From natural hereditary sagacity, 
long practice, and a ready means of information gathered 
from unlooked-for sources, they may stumble on the truth, 
and, at times, from disposition and temper, as displayed in 
the features, predict many things likely to happen. For 
instance, youp own countenance, manner, and a thousand 
nameless expressions, would soon betray your energy, im- 
petuosity of ipirit-^your naturally sanguine, may I say 
headstrong, disposition, and a number of general truths 
arising therefrom, easily ibreeeen.* 

* But I*ve beard of many events being foretold,^ which 
could not, by any probability, have arisen from the ordi- 
nary guesses- you allude to.* 

< Either from coincidence or confederacy, most likely. 
How many odd coineidences we see daily, and those only 
are remembered, while a thousand circumstances, where 
such do not occur, we fail to notice. For instance, if, 
vamongst a multitude of others, this woman were to tell 
you one that in some of its particulars came to pass, all 
the rest would be unheeded or forgotten.' 

' It may be so ;'but — I should Uke to try ;.and, besides, 
I have a great wish to see the ruins of Netley Abbey. I 
have heard so much about them, it would be a pity to 
ieave the •neighbourhood without paying them a visit.' 

* To this, of course, there can be no objection. But as 
lor the gipsy, foolish enough though it may be, I am not 

r'te prepared to say there is no harm in consulting her ; 
reby you know we encourage fraud and lying. Besides, 
in how many instances has prophecy been the means of 
its own fulfilment, leading the individual, unconsciously 
prhaps, into such situations, Jtnd to adopt such means as, 
m nine cases out of ten, must lead to the anticipated re- 
sult ? For instance, suppose the gipsy were to say, you 
would die. an old maid^ you would probably avoid all 
avenues leading to marriage ; while, on the other hand, a 
prediction to the contrary would induce you to resign 
yourself to a fate you might consider inevitable.' Here 
Horace smiled, whilst pressing her arm within his own. 
Marian, at the same time^ pot on a look of great resigna- 
tion at such a prospect. 

It was agreed they should take a stroll to the ruins the 
same afternoon. Gertrude was unable to bear the fatigue 
—so that a pleasant lovws* walk. awaited them. 

The sun was just lowering over the long, undulating 
cutline of the opposite shore, as they approached the little 
lane that leads to the ruins. .The air was keen, but of an 
indescribable freshness, making the spirits sparkle, and 
the young blood dance, in all the gladness of that morning 
of existence. The yellow waves reflected the unclouded 
.splendour above, their buoyant ridges responding to every 
tint and every impulse around theuL How the glowing 
billows curled and toppled over, like playful, but untamed 
oreature8,.4iS beautiful, and as dangerous ! How the light 
bark tossed and curvetted above them, and the white sail 
«wept on, like some seabird hovering toward bis prey ! 
Then appeared the broad, bhick outline of some stately 
ship, breasting the surge ; her giant frame wrought, like 
our own, to withstand the buffetings of a thousand tem- 
pests — to rush on through every opposition we have to 
contend -with. In the distance appeared Calshot Castle — 
a dark speck on the misty line, which, far away to the 
south, showed the high headlands above Ryde, and the 
situation of 4he shore, approaching Spithead. 

The bright tints of the woodlands opposite Netley were 
shrouded in a thin veil of ochrey roitit, and a wide sweep 
of glory encompassing every thing iu one broad, blazing 
refulgence, when the lovers slowly turned towards the 
main entrance into the ruins. Under the wall sat an old 
gipsy, her head crouched almost on her knees. She raised 
herself as they approached. 

* Would your honour and the lady like to have a peep 
at your lucky stars ? There's great fortune in your hand- 
some faces, any how.* 

' I don't want any of your nonsense,* said Horace. ' Is 
Bess with you, now, at the camp ?' 
The old woman looked rather put out of the way at this 
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question, wliiUt she replied — * Bess does not bide with us 
now. Poor thing, she's given up the gipsy trade, and 
Johnny and her set up for somethin^ Uke your country 
follcs, a good while ago.* 

* Ay I and where are they now?* 

* I can hardly say. Somewhere abont the port yonder, 
I reckon. But when any of us go away, we never make 
more words about 'em.* 

Evidently the beldame did not wish to be very comma- 
nicative ; her object was to cast the fortune of the lady, 
who, she said, would be very famous, and have great lu<^ 

Marian, without paving attention to her k>ver*s remon^ 
strances, crossed her hand with a crown, which loosened 
the old woman's tongue amazingly. 

^Good, now, my lady, there*s mighty luck for you. 
Won't you be a grand kdy, and every body a talking of 
such a nice, ingenious creature as yourself. Oh, ay ! here 
it is,' continued she, looking at her hand. * Is*tit there 
gay doings here ? Fine houses — great company. Why, yon. 
might be a little princess, there's such a crowd of great 
folks about you ; but beware of some nasty enemies — you've 
plenty of 'em ; and wont you make 'em hate you worse 
and worse ? 'This gentleman, I see, too,* pointing out some 
particular mark in her band, ' is your lover ; and a nice, 
true-hearted gentleman it is; but — he'll not be yow 
husband.* 

This prediction, Horace fancied, probably, was instigat- 
ed by displeasure at not having allowed her a glance at hte 
future destiny. He thought she looked on him with dis- 
like, whilst saying this. He received it with a careless, 
contemptuous smile — not so his companion. She looked 
disconcerted, and a sudden gloom crossed her previously 
smiKng features. She withdrew her hand. 

^ Now, I'm sure you know nothing of the matter,* said 
Marian, trying to put on an incredulous look. 

' Yon^ll see that by and by, my lady, and somethin' 
more, maybe,' said the hag, evidently dwpleased. 

But Marian was so dispirited by this unexpected pre- 
diction, that she could hardly rally. Horace assured her 
there could not be the least ground for this surmise. 

< While life lasts, Marian, I shall be true,' said he ; ' I 
have more confidence in myself, even, than in you.* 

* You dont fear me, I trust ?* 

< Certainly not, dearest Marian ; but I know my own 
feelings so well, that if any untoward event prevent our 
union, the obstacle will not be here.* 

They proceeded to inspect the ruins, which now, in that 
rich golden light, presented a magnificent spectacle. The 
gloomy grandeur of those tall, clustering columns, broken 
arches, and all the rugged aspect of degradation and decay, 
seemed in unison witn the ideas, the feelings, then upper- 
most in the minds of each — outward forms but as the ex- 
ponent, the symbol of that internal world of thought — a 
mood of mind we are all, perhaps, too apt to indulge. 
Gloom, sadness, seem the natural result of our lot ; mirth, ' 
happiness, but as the sudden, short-lived expression of a 
forced and unnatural state of existence. It has often been 
observed that the music of all uncivilised nations 'b in 
a minor key, as though sorrow were the common fete — 
joy, the exception to our doom. However this may be, 
the lovers crept noiselessly on through those ruined 
avenues, those dim and lonely aisles, with feelings quite 
akin to the desolation around them. Their thoughts 
seemed too revere, too keen for remark. The deeper- 
seated emotk>ns are voiceless ; like the dark and waveless 
pool, contrasted with the shallow waters brawling over 
the rocks by its outlet 

Horace was the first to break this oppressive silence. 

* How melancholy to see that ivy clinging for support 
from the broken column it has helped to shatter t Have 
you not seen its analogue in living exemplars — the wife, 
the child, that, perhaps, after having driven a husband or 
a parent almost to ruin, still cling to them, companions in 
want and misery f It is a fatal embrace, Marian ; is it 
Botr 

* A fearful one, indeed,' she replied, shuddering ; ' and 
one, I trust, we riiall be mercifully preserved from.* 



' I never dre«nt of such a thing in our own case,* said 
he, tenderly. < Bot, how providentuU, the futare ia hiditea 
from us I' 

'Are you sure of that ?* she answMvd, gravely. 

* Which part of my speech do you allude to ; the provi- 
dential concealment, or a queationtng as to whether or not 
future events are really concealed ?' 

* Both, t think we have too many instances on reeord 
of such glimpses permitted us, to questioB the poseibirrt^r 
or even probability of these ocourrences. To deny would 
be infinitely more oreduloua than to admit them. 1 wiH 
tell you of what happened to one of my own ancestors :— 

* Almost all Bupemataral stories may be explained 
on natural priaoiplea,* continued Maitan; *bQt this, I 
think, would puzzle the moat aeeptioal to aeeomt for. It 
occuired to a great aunt, I think, by my Mother's side, 
who was descemied from an ancient Seotch family. She 
was always wild and wayward- from a ehiU ; and, when 
grown to woman*8 estate, would spend whole days among 
the mountains about home, rambling as chance or incKna- 
lion might suggest. One day she bad entered a holtow in 
the rowa — a place she was often aecustomed to visit 
Here she sat tor some time in a profound reverie>-hov 
long, she knew not. The sobjeots if! tbonght were of an 
extraordinary kind, mostly supematnral; some she re- 
membered, others were completely new, and, as far as she 
eould gather, projected into her mind withont any efbrt 
of her own ; nay, rather, as though she were the passive, 
and} at times, unwilling redpisnt of these impressioos. . 
She tri^ once or twice to ronse herself— to escape firam 
the fascination she felt was npoa her, but ooald not I . 
should state that several advantageon» oflbra ot mar- 
riage had previously been refused. She could not love the 

* clods of the valley,* as she termed them ; something was 
requisite, more refined and spiritual, than she had yet 
seen, or hoped to see ; nay, she went so far as to say, that 
materiality was too gross — too sensual for love. Tlifa 
morbid, unhealthy fdeling was indulged, until society be- 
came distasteful ; and she was never so lu^tpy as when 
alone, wrapt in some dreamy delnsion, unfitted lor nsefal- 
ness — the common, every-day wear and tcer of life. 
From this onfortanate propensity, much of her present 
state of mind may be gathered. At length she was able 
to arouse herself, and, en looking out, found all was en- 
veloped in mist, so diense, that she could not see more 
than a yard or two before her. She was, however, well 
acquainted with the loealitiss, and had Uttle donbt about 
finding her way. She proceeded, as she thought, in a di- 
rection towards honte, but, ere long, felt nnoertain as to 
her position, and soon came to a full stop, not knowing 
which way to proceed. Utteriy bewildered, she sat down 
on a stone, where, trying to collect liersolf, and fearfnl of 
night coming on, she was aware of a figure before her, 
whose height located almost gigantic It was, probably, 
the mist — ^by giving dimness, and therefore apparently 
greater distance — that exaggerated its proportions. Be 
that as it may, Edith was terribly startled. He aeeoated 
her : * You are in need of a guide, I see, Miss Murmy.* 
She now saw he was dressed in the common garb of a 
herdsman in these districts, and her apprefaensions were, 
in some measure, allayed. 

* Thank you,' she replied ; ' i fear 1 hare lost my wtv, 
and should be glad of a little help. I though I hsd 
known every stick and stone for miles round.' 

* These mists are apt to mislead sa^y,** said he. ' Tmi 
have mistaken your path, and going in a direction quite 
contrary to what you supposed.* 

There was something in the tone of his Toice, whid^ tf 
not absolutely familiar, seemed as though it awakened the 
echoes of memory — whence, she racked her brain to dis- 
cover. ^ It was, she said, more Hke that nnaeeoantable, 
mysterious feeling most of us have experienced, when ob- 
jects or circuroEtances are perceived for the first tine, 
and yet, there is a dim apprehension of some previoBs ac- 
quaintance. 

' Can you pnt me in the right tradi ?* said she, heutat- 
ingl^. Digitized bv**^- ^ ^d> "^ 
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* I cao, if— 4f you will tntft me — inpKcitly/ he replied, 
in m strange, mysteiicins tone. 

She was tftarded and perplexed. Scarcely knowing i4iat 
to say, -she answered — ' I hardly know what you mean.' 

* Mean ! I mean to lead yon hence, vnleea yoa int«id 
to spend a night among tlieee solitudes.* 

There was that in hm tone and Banner — mnch«aperior 
to the station he seeaed to oocupy. which puzsled Edith 
still nore-; and she oould scarcely muster courage to re- 
ply. The stranger saw this, and said — ' Yon need not 
fear me."* 

She felt re-assured, and followed him* 

Their i>ath lay, for tiie most part, over precipices, 
where there was no ^ible track ; and, in a while, she be- 
gan to feel atarmed. She did not recognise a single ob- 
ject they passed. Though so near home, as she fiuioied, 
all was new to her. The aist still continued, but she 
thought, after about a quarter of an hour's scramble, they 
were descending oo the opposite side of the range. The 
stranger still led on, a'yard or two before, turning erery 
now and then, -as a more than ordinarily difficult part pre- 
sented itselt In « while, ahe incpiired whither he was 
leading her. ' Home,' said be, and strode on in silence. 

She was now alarmed in geod earnest, and bitterly re* 
pented having committed herself to his guidanoe. But 
what to do, or what course to pursue, she knew not 
Without succour, helpless, in an unknown region, she had 
no other resource than to follow, and thought it better, if 
possible, neither to manifest suspicion nor alarm. Trem- 
bling, lioth from tatigue and* terror, cAie conld scarcely 
keep -up with him, though ^e way was now much easier, 
and a plain track ^before diem. Suddenly the mist cleared 
awa^ 

* You are now at home. Miss Murray,* said her gurde. 
To her great astonidiment, she beheld the well-known 

^te Whic'h opened on their own lawn, and, as she told 
the atory, could have hugged the stranger, at this unlook- 
ed Tor termination to her adventure. She turned to 
thank him, bnt he was gcme. 

For some days she could not get the adventure out of 
her head. The face of lier mysterious guide — ^for he was 
very liandsome—luKinted her day and night. But for his 
homely garl), he might have passed muster with the best, 
* in bower and ball ; * and (^e bad read c(f audi things) 
might, perhaps, be some great chieftain in disguise. 

A few days afterwards, she was walking in a little wood 
near liome, when a favourite spaniel she had with her be- 
gan to growl, but immediately ran close to her, whiniug, 
as though alarmed. She looked round, and beheld the 
handsome Stranger, but clad -very differently from before. 
The cut and quality of his dress were quite unimpeach- 
able, and, altogeth^, he seemed well calculated to win a 
lady's heart. Hers, I fear, was irrevocably gone. He 
approached her respectfully ; inquired as to her health, 
after the perils she had undergone— to all'of which she 
could scarcely make any reply. They, however, soon 
found means of ascertaining each ether's sentiments, and, 
in the end, parted, with a promise of meeting again ere 
long. The upshot of the whole was, that, after due -in- 
quiriee and eaplanatioas, 'they were engaged, and the 
wedding-day not far off. She had a good property in iier 
own right, and no one to pleaae, in such matters, but her- 
self. Some of her friends reminded her of former resolu- 
tions, and sundry strange ideas about love,^^ too ethereal 
for such gross, flesh and blood creatures as man to excite ; 
but she generally -turned off the retort with a laugh, say- 
ing, that there was quite ethereality enough in the object 
of her affeetions, and a mind far above all she had previ- 
ously seen, as a sample at mankind. 

The evening before the wedding-day, Mordaunt — for 
that was the lover's name — took Edith aside— ^ I have 
only one request to make, uiy dear,* sakl he ; * promise 
faithfully that you will gnuit it.* 

' I am sure there is netliing my own .Mordaunt would 
ask, wluch I may not safely grant. I promise;' and 
Edith laid her head on his shoulder. 

* Whatever you see, after our marriage, and cannot 



oemprebend, ask no questions then — all will be explained 
anon.' 

She pondered on thb for some time, but marriage pre- 
parations soon put it out of her head. 

The ceremony was performed ; the happy pair set off 
in a handsome equipage for the south. 

At breakfast, the next morning, Edith, on coming down, 
found her husband in a deep reverie. She, too, looked 
disturbed, and ill at ease. Neither of them spoke, until 
Mordaunt rung the bell. 

* I should like breakfast as soon as possible,* said he. 

* With all my lieart,* said the bride, moodily. 
And {here was a long and harassing silence. 

* I wonder what it means,* said Edidi, as though think- 
ing aloud. 

Mordaunt made no remark, hut proceeded to arrange 
himself for the meal. 

Edith looked as though something was trembling on 
her tongKe, and she had the greatest difficulty in the 
world to restrain it. But slie was silent, ^M>ot«ary to her 
wonted habits. Mordaunt did not attempt to enter into 
conversation, but occupied himself with that unfailing re- 
source — a newspaper. 

At length, as though unable to contain herself^ she said 
— * That iron chain !' 

'Silenee I* said her lord, in a gruff voices * remember 
your promise^ * and a ^piercing look told her to beware. 

A long pause ensued. The meal was despatohed almost 
in silence. But Mrs Mordaunt grew more and more 
fidgetty. She seemed determined to run all risks, 

'My dear* . Mordaunt raised his head, and his 

expression, she said, was absolutely terrific. 

A dreadful presentiment of evil — a sad, sad foreboding 
oppvesaed iier. Her heart sunk at the thought -of a life 
to be spent in such company. Love was fluttering his 
wings for flight. How could she either love or esteem 
ihe being she saw wrapped in such impeneti-able-mystery I 
Oh, how she regretted her promise I But auything rather 
than the present suspense. She determined to brave all. 

* I am sure,* said she, trembling in every limb — ' I am 
sure a wife ought to knwr all.* 

' No, she 4»ught not, when the knowing might he her 
undoing.' 

* Then to marry was wrong, under such circumstances.* 

* Probably,* replied he, teking up the newspaper again. 
She determined to try another mode of attaok. 

*■ Remember,' said she, < I do not ask you why you wear 
that iron chain round your waist ; but — but, I should very 
much like to know ^ nay,^as I said hefore, I ought.* 

,This time he let lier run on without interruption, or 
^ven taking his eyes from the newspaper. 

* Now do, dear,' she continued, coaxing' ly. 

* So far, I will say, that you would rue the day were I 
to tell you.* 

* I'd rather tub all risks, than live -a life such as I have 
done these few hours past.* 

' Would you, my dear ?' He said this in a tone of de- 
rision, still keeping his eyes on the paper. 

She could bear this no longer ; and burst into tears. 

Such, for a fewd^s, was the sort of life led by Mr and 
Jirs Mordaunt. 

One morning her maid presented her with a little, 
strange-looking, three-cornered billet. * If you please, 
nui*am,' said she, * I was to give you this privately. A 
strange man, muffled up to the mouth almost, gave it mo 
this morning.* 

Mrs Mordaunt eyed it round and round, as ladles are 
wont, before opening their billet-duux. After due exami- 
nation outside, she broke the seal, aud out drqpped an odd- 
4ooking thing like a key. 

Inside was the followiug — * W-licn 4tBleep, Jipply the 
key.* 

She immediatelv comprehended the injunction, and de- 
termined to obey it that very night. 

The light burnt dim ; and a fire flickered out — now and 
then,4k sudden blaze — in the sleqping-ioom of Mr and J^Irs 
Mordaunt. 
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She had not slept. The mysterioua key was in her 
hand. Her whole frame seemed to partake the agitation 
she endured. She watched until her hosband should be 
sound asleep, and hoped the fastening of thai mysterions 
chain %ronId be fonnd, without awakening him. His 
breathing betokened sleep, and, she hoped, a sound one. 
She aoproached softly, and bared that horrid-looking belt 
She shuddered as she beheld it. Every nerve quivered 
with an agony so intense that she almost feared reason 
would forsake her. Determined, however, to make the 
attempt, she felt cautieusly over tiie links. The fasten- 
ing was there, and a hole, evidently for the key she held. 
Nerving herself to one desperate effort, she pressed it 
suddenly within the lock. The chain uncoiled, and — her 
husband awoke. 

* Wretch! what hast thou done?'4e cried, ivith the 
look and cry of a demoniac. He seized her by the hair, 
and would have strangled her,— but his hands relaxed — 
his head sunk on the pilfow — and he lay a stiffened corpse. 
Edith hastily hid the chain. She alarmed the house, but 
life was extmct; and thus terminated that infiuspicioas 
marriage. 

The affair was' never expUined, nor did the unfortunate 
Edith reveal this horrid event, until near the tertn'mation 
of her life, many years after.' 

' I will not deny,' said Horace, when she had finished, 
' that such things are permitted, and for ends, too, that 
we cannot, at the time, possibly understand ; but that the 
Almighty Disposer of events should all6w his own attri- 
butes to be assumed, as in our own case, by a worthless 
old woman, for the avowed purpose of making gain there- 
by, is a supposition, the absurdity and wickedness of whteh, 
one would imagine, could hardly be questioned, did not k)ve 
of the marvellous, and an insatiable (probably instinctive) 
propensity to pry into things forbidden, blind mattkiod to 
the folly and impropriety of such proceedings.' 

Marian would not argue further, but drew the conver- 
sation on some other topic. 

A bright, unclouded moon lighted them the greater 
part of their way homewards, but Marian did not recover 
her wonted spirits. The prediction of the old gipsy evi- 
dently haunted her, and, notwithstanding Horace's remon- 
strances, she could not drive away the intruder. A fore- 
boding of evil, in spite of literary occupation, clung to 
her, until time and change of scene in some measure re- 
stored her wonted cheerfulness. 

During Horace's sUy, a considerable portion of the 
work was forwarded and corrected. This he read with 
increased interest He felt sure it would make ito way, 
and bring fame and profit to the author. 

One day, just previous to his return, he was sauntering 
on the pier, when a well but plainly dressed female accost- 
ed him. For a few moments, though he remembered the 
features, he could not call to mind where his acquaint- 
ance with theni began. He stood still, in that sort of be- 
wilderment which such an uncomfortable dilemma is apt 
to produce. 

* Don't you know me, sir?' said the woman, smiling; 
and, in a moment, he was in possession of the whole. It 
was his old acquaintance Bees— but, under such a dif- 
ferent aspect, it was no wonder he had not recognised 
her. 

* I have been inquiring for you,' said he, ' but could not 
get any intelligence, at the Abbey yonder. The old woman 
there, either could not, or would not, let me know where 
to find you.' 

* I don't wonder at that, sir ; for they cannot abide any 
of us to leave, and especially for some decent, honest way 
of getting a livelihood. Do you know, that, with the 
money you gave us, we have set up shop, and are very 
comfortable down yonder.' Here she gave him a long 
account of how she was struck by his conversation with 
her on a former occasion, and, doing as die had promised, 
renounced her vagabond life, and hence her alt^wd cir- 
cumstances. 

As may be supposed, he was quite rejoiced at the change, 
and promised to call at her residence before he left 



PBACTICAL CHRISTIANnT. 

Many people talk like an angel, but do nothing in the 
way of practical relief Their preaence casta a sombre 
hue over the soul of the unfortunate, like thick ckMidi 
which 'darken the dark of the sea.' But this is not tfas 
most effective and divine nsode of dealing with those who 
have waged with fortune an unequal war. The statue 
of Memnon in Egvpt was symbolical of a great truth, it 
was made of marble, its fiioe turned towards the rising sua, 
and gave forth tovelv sounds when the first genial raysfeB 
upon it So man is dead, his heart is mute, until the 
light of heavenly kindness awakens in him the melody of 
gratitude divine. To pour balm and oil on the erring and 
disconsolate would be more certain to correct their fiualti 
and enoourage their''virtues than to apply the remedies of 
iron and fire. It is better to trust to the redeeming power 
of charity than to the energiea of wrath. The beet po&; 
in theworid would be to substitute the cross of Christ and 
the panoply of Christian benevolence in the phwe of un- 
feeling coercion and dungeon glooms. Nothing keeps bad 
men bad so much as harth and cruel treatment; nothing 
so thoroughly confinns ^ood men in their guodneas, and 
incites them to beneficent deeds, as courteous forbearance 
and judicious praise. — ifofooa. 

* BABRBR BOILfl. 

This term is often used, and is supposed by many to 
mean a soil incapable of being rendered fertile. No socfa 
soil exists. Barren, then, is only applicable when intended 
to convey the idea of soil which in its present state will not 
repay the cultivator. The unproductiveness may arise 
from man V causes, but none of them are without a remedy. 
If from a deficiency of some of the earths, let them be added; 
if from an excess or deficiency of either animal or vegetable 
matters, the fault is easily corrected; if from stagnantwater, 
either under-drain or subsoil, as may be required ; if sand, 
clay, or clmlk be deficient, add them ; if either be in excess, 
add the other two. Peaty soils are generally reclaimed by 
draining alone ; sometimes paring and burning are neces- 
sary to mduce de^jCmposition of organic matter in exoesi^ 
The same result can be obtained in most or all cases, by 
the addition of the salt and lime preparation which ve 
have recommended for composts. When soils are found 
to be incompetent to produce any special crops required, 
the farmer should have them analysed, and then compare 
their integrants with those of such soils m do produce the 
required crop readily. ' The differences will point out the 
means which must naturally be resorted to, for the par- 
pose of restoring their fertility. — Frtfetaor MapA. 

THB OniLD AND THB nBRFLIBS. 

The dimness of twilight fell upon a white oottage and 
its enclosure of trees ana flowering shrubs. As the dark- 
ness increased, fireflies came and swarmed in the air, a 
shower of living jewels. • Oh, how pretty I ' cried a 1^ 
blue-eyed girl, rushing firom the cottage, and sprsadmg ; 
out her snuUl apron to capture the glittering insecta 
Two or three were imprisoned ; and seating betaelf upon 
the soft grass beneath the high boughs, she carefully in- 
spected ner booty. Suddenly, her sunny lace became 
clouded with disappointment, and, throwing the dull brova 
creatures from her with di^ust, she exdaimed, ' IVy 
are not pretty any more I ' * Ah ! my little one,* said ' 
her mother, ' this is but a qrrobol of the more bitter dis- '• 
appointments that await you in life. Pleasures will 
flutter temptingly around your path, and you will grasp 
them but to fling them from you, and cry, *• They art 
beautiful no more!' But, see, dearest, your released , 
fireflies, beautiful only upon the wing, sparkle bow as 
gaily as ever. Such are the enjoyments of earth. Learn 
neither to despise them, nor look to them for satiifying 
happiness. Fleeting and illuaive as they are, they often 
illumine the darkness of our mortal pilgrimage, and point 
our inwiorUl yearnings to Paradise, for the perfoetioii of 

bliss.' i_/iyiu.^t;vj kjy -^^^ '•^ ^>^ j^ t. ^ ! 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONISTS. 

Na L-MIRABEAU. 
BY OBORQB OILPILLAN. 

Oxv is somettmea tempted to suppose that our earth 
hangs between two centres, to which she is alternately 
attracted, like those planets which are suspended between 
the double stArs, and that she now nears a blue and 
blessed, and now a bloodred and fiery sun. There are 
beautiful days and seasons which stoop ddwn upon us like 
doves from hearen, and give us exquisite but short-lived 
pleasure, in which our world appears a ' pensive, but a 
happy place ' — ^the sky, the dome of a temple, Ekien re> 
called, and the Millennium anticipated: we are theu 
within the attraction of our milder star. Thdre are othier 
days and seasons, the darkness of which is lighted up by 
the foam of general frenzy, like the lurid illumination lent 
by the spray to the tossed midnight ocean — when there 
is a crying not for wiue, but for blood in the streets — 
when &e mirth of the land is darkened, and when all 
hearts, not filled with madness, fail for fear. Such are 
our revolutionary eras when the < nations are angry,* and 
when our red sun is vertical over us, shedding (tisastrous 
day, and portending premature and preternatural night. 

The v^lue of revolutk>ns lies more in the men they dis- 
cover, than in the measures they produce. For a superior 
being, how grand and interesting the "attitude of standing, 
like John, ou the sand of the sea shore, and seeing the 
beasts, homed or crowned, fierce or tame, which arise 
from the waves which revolution has churned into fury, 
to watch them while yet fresh and dripping from the 
water, and to follow the footprints of their progress ! From 
the vantage-ground of after-time, the human observer is 
able to take almost a similar point of view. He has this, 
too, in his favour. The lives of revolutionists, as well as of 
robbers, are generally short ; their names are written in 
laconic blood — their characters are intensified, and sharply 
defined by death—their footsteps are the few but forcible 
stampe of desperate courage and recklessness; and the 
artist, if at all competent for the task of depiction, is 
helped by the terrible unity and concentration of his sub- 
ject. If, besides, he be fond of * searching dark bosoms,' 
where are to be found darker than those of revolutionists ? 
— if he loves rock scenery, what rock like tho Tarpeian, 
toppling over its sea of blood ? — if he loves to botanise 
among the daring flowers of virtue, which border the 
giddiest precipj^es of guilt, let him come hithei^-if he 
wishes to brace his nerves and strengthen his eyesight, 
and test his faith by sights and sounds of wo, here is his 
fiekl — ^if he wishes to be read, and -to send down a thrill 
from his red- margined page into the future, let him write 
worthily of revolutionists. The ' History of Catiline*s 
Conspiracy' has survived less from its mtrinsie merit 
than because it records the history and fate of one who 
aspired to be a revolutionist on a large scale, although he 
succeeded only in becoming the broken bust of one. 

(htr motive in commencing the present series is some- 
what different from any we have now stated. We have 
been for a considerable time drawing portraits of God's 
selected and inspired men, which we hope to finish, and 
give to the world in a few months. To bring out, by con- 
trast, the colour and tone of these, we are tempted to 
spend a little of the time we can spare from our more 
pleasing task, to draw faithfully, yet charitably, the like- 
nesses of some generally auppoeed to be the J)eviC» selected 
and inspired men. Nor are we indiffenent, at the same 
time, to the moral purposes which such painting, and the 
contrast implied in it, may serve. 

We begin with Mirabatu, the Reuben of the French 
Revolation — a revolution in himself. In any age and 
conntry, Mirabeau must have been an extraordinary man. 
We may wish — the more because we wish in vain — that he 
had lived in an age of religious faith, when the solar centre 
of the idea of a God might hare harmonised and sub- 
dued his cometary power& Had he lived in the time of 
the Reformation, he had been dther a Huguenot of the 
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Huguenots, or a fiercer Guise; but thrown on an age 
and a country of rampant denial aud licentioasness, he 
must deny and be lewd on a colossal scale. He was not, 
we must renuurk, of that highest order of minds whose 
individualism, approaching the infinite, stands alone in 
whatever age, rejects or selects influences according to its 
pleasure, and exchanges the fire of heaven for the fuel of 
earth. Miraboau belonged to that class whose mission is 
to exa^gercUe with efl^ct the tendency and spirit of their 
nation and period, and thus to precipitate either their sub- 
limation or their reduetio ad abturdum. In him the French 
beheld all their own peculiarities, passions, and powers 
magnified into magnificent caricature, even as they had 
seen them exhibited on a more minietture scale in Vol- 
taire ; and hence their intoxicated admiration, and their 
wild sorrow at his death. Whoi he fell, it was as the 
fall of the statue on the summit of their national column. 
Some of Mirabeau's admirers speak of him as if he were 
something better than a French idol — as if he partook of 
a univerKiI character — as if a certain fire of inspiration 
burned in his eyes, classing him with Bums, and elevat- 
ing him far above Burke. We cannot, we must confess, 
see any such stamp of universality on his brow, or rod of 
divination in his hand. Of all Frenchman, and he was 
hardly one, Rousseau alone appears to ns to' have so risen 
out of French influences as to have caught on his wings 
an unearthly fire, whether streaming down from heaven 
or streaming up from hell. His wag a Pythonic frenzy, 
lie spake to the ear of humanity falsely often, but ear- 
nestly, and powerfully always. His dress might be that 
of a harlequin, but his bosom burned. He was the most 
sincere man France ever reared. To a pitch of prophetic 
fury, Mirabeau neither rose by nature like Rousseau, nor, 
like Burke, was stung by circumstances. He could at all 
times manage his thunderbolts with consummate dexterity, 
could husband his enthusiasm, and never allowed himself 
to be carried away all-powerful in very helplessness upon 
the torrent he had stirred. He had genius hung up on 
the armoury of his mind, and could upon occasion take 
down the bright weapon, and dye it in blood ; but genius 
never had him like a spear in its blind and awful granp. 

Which quality of the Frenchman was wanting in Mira- 
beau ? The versatility, levity, brilliance, instability, irri- 
tability, volubility, the enthusiasm of moments, the cold- 
ness of months, Uie immorality, now springing from tem- 
pestuous passions, and now from the cool conclusions of 
atheism, the intuitive understanding, the declamatory 
force of the genuine Gaul, were all found in him, but all 
expanded into extraordinary dimensions in the combus- 
tion of his bosom, and all pointed l^ the romantic circum- 
stances of liis story. His originality, like Byron's, lay 
principally in that wild dark blood which had run down 
through generations of semi- maniacs, till in him it was 
counected with talents as wondrous as it was hot. 

Mirabeau, as the basis of his intellectual character, 
possessed intuitive sagacity, and sharp common sense. 
He was *all eye.' His very arm outstretched and 
finger up-pointed, seemed to see. No gesture, no 
motion of such a man, is blind or insignificant. His 
very silence is formidable ; his looks are as winged as the 
>i^rds of others. Mirabeau's insight was sharpened by 
experience, by calamity, by vice, by the very despair 
which had once been the tenant of his bosom. * The 
glance of mehmeholy is a fearful gifL' Add the intellect 
of a faUen demi-god to the savage irritation of a flayed 
wild beast, and the result shall be the exasperated and 
hideous penetration of a Mirabeau. The rasping recollec- 
tions of his persecuted childhood and wandering youth, 
the smouldering ashes of his hundred amours, the * swel- 
tered venom' collected in his long years of captivity, 
along with his uncertain prospects and unsettled prin- 
ciples, had not only hardened his heart, but had given an 
imnatural stimulus to his understanding, which united the 
coherence of sanity with the cunning, power, and fury 
of madness. This wondrously endowed and frightfully 
soured nature was by the revolution, its incidents, ven- 
tures, and characters, supplied with an abundance of food 
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rare to turn to poison the moment it was swallowed, and 
to nourish into l&eeuer activity bis perverted powers. 

To counterbaUnce this strongly-stimulated, self-confi- 
dent, and defiant intellect, there was little or no moral 
sense. Whethec, as we have heard'lt alleged of certain 
characters, omitted in his composition, or burned out of 
him by the combined fires of cruelty on the part of his 
father, and excess on his own, we cannot say, but it did 
become microscopically small. Indeed, it seems to us to 
have been a most merciful arrangement for Mirabeau's 
fame that he died before the revolutionary panic had come 
to its height. In all probability, he would have acted 
the sanguinary tyrant on a larger scale than any of the 
terrorists; for France had come to such an apoplectic 
crisis, that blood must relieve her. All that was wanted, 
was a -hand unprincipled and daring enough to apply the 
lancet. Who bolder and more unprincipled than Mira- 
beau ? And who had passed through such an indurating 
and imbittering process? Po oDoaoe d of a thousand 
wrongs, steeled by atheism, drained of humanity, he had 
undoubtedly more wisdom, culture, and self-command than 
his brother revolutionists, and would have been a butcher 
of genius, and scattered .about his blood (as Virgil is said 
to do his dung in the Georgics) more elegantly and grace- 
fully than th^. But in him, too, slumbered the savage 
fire of a Danton, and in certain circumstances he would 
have been equally unscrupulous and unbaring. 

Mirabeau^s imagination has heeo. lavishly panegyrised. 
It does not, we Uiink, so far as we have been able to 
judge from the specimens we have «een, appear to have 
been very copious or .creative. Its figures were^ striking 
and electrical in effect, rather than poetical ; they were 
bolder than beautiful, and seldom, though sometimes, 
reached the sublime. The grandest of them will be fa- 
miliar to our readers : * When the last of the Qraoehi 
expired, he flung dust toward heaven, and from this dust 
sprung Marius 1 — Marius, less great for having extermi- 
nated the Cimbri, than for having prostrated in Robm the 
power of the nobility.' Inmgination goes a far way in a 
Frenchman. Edmund Burke has in almost every page 
of his * Regicide Peace,' ten images as bold and magnifi- 
cent as this, not to speak of his subtle trains of thinking 
which underlie, or of those epic swells of sustained splen- 
dour which Mirabean could not have equalled in madness, 
in dreams, or in death. 

We may take the opportunity, en passarUf of deploring 
the neglect which has befallen this last, and far the most 
powerful of Burke's works. No critic has done it justice. 
Uazlitt speaks of its * testamentary calm and gravity ' — 
terms almost ludicrously inapposite, since it swarms with 
the most grotesque of his descriptions, the fiercest of his 
invectives, and the most ornate and splendid of his decla- 
mations. Lord Brougham, a very poor critic compared 
to Hazlitt, passes it slightingly over ; indeed, he evidently 
prefers Fox and Mackmtoeh, as tcritort, to Edmund Burke 
— a notion at which, in conunon with most of the recent 
actions and sayings of this strange being, we must just 
' wonder, with a great admiration.' 

The oratory of Mirabeau seems to have been the most 
imposing of his powers. Manageable and well managed 
as a consummate race-horse, it was fiery and impetuous 
as a lion from the swelling of Jordan. In the commence- 
ment of his speeches, he often hesitated and stanunered ; 
it was the trembling vibration of the javelin ere it is 
launched — the convulsive flutter of the lightning ere the 
bolt be sped — the fret of the torrent upon the rock, ere it 
rushes into its bed of wrath and power; but once 
laanched, ' torrents less rapid and less rash.' His face as 
of a * tiger in small-pox * — his eye blazing with the three- 
fold light of pride, passion, and genius — ^hls fiery gesticu- 
lation — his voice of thunder — the strong points of war be 
blew ever and anon — ^the inflamed intellect, which was 
the solid basis below the sounding foam — all united to 
render his eloquence irresistible. His speeches, ere they 
closed, became cries and claps, like the cracks of some 
Bellona whip. His audiences felt, that next to the power 
of a great good man, inspired by patriotism, genius, and 



virtue, was that of a great bad man, overflowing with the 
furies, and addressing Pandemonium in its own Pandemo- 
nian speech. Even the dictates and diction of mildness, 
sense, and mercy, as they issued from such lips, had an 
odd and yet awful effect. It was, indeed, greatly the 

?'gantic but unludicrous oddity of the man that enchanted 
ranee. Having come from prison to reign, smelling of 
the rank odours of dungeons, with nameless and shadowy 
crimes darkening the air around him, with infamous books 
of his composition, seen by the mind^s eye dangling from 
his side, there he stood rending up old institutions, thun- 
dering against kings, and deciding on the fate of millions. 
What figure more terribly telling and piquant could even 
France desire? Monster-loving she had alwa^-s be«i, 
but no fiuch magnificent monster had ever before sprung 
from her soil, or roared in her senate-house. Voltaire 
had been an inspired monkey, but here was a creature 
from beyond chaos come to bellow over her for a season, 
and, unable and afraid to laugh, she was compelled to adoreu 
As an orator, few form fit subjects for comparison with 
Mirabeau, because few have triumphed over multitudes 
in spite of, nay, by means of, the in&my of their charac- 
ter added to the force of their genius. Fox is no full 
paralleL He was dissipated, but his name never went 
through Europe like a stench, nor did he ever wield the 
condensed and Jove-like power of Mirabeau. He was 
one — and not the brightest — of a constellation: the 
Frenchman walked his lurid heaven alone. Sheridan 
was a dexterous juggler, playing a petty personal game 
with boy-bowls ; Mirabeau trundled cannon-balls along the 
quaking ground. Sheridan was commonplace in his vices ; 
Mirabeau burst the limits of nature in search of pleasure^, 
and then sat down to inoculate mankind, through his 
pen, with the monstrous venom. As the twitch of 
Brougham's nose is to the tiger- fSMse of the Frenchman, 
so the vulgar eccentricity of the one to the Herculean 
frenzy of toe other. Mirabeau most, perhaps, resembles 
the first Caesar, if not in the cast of oratory, yet in private 
oharacter, and in the commanding power he exerted. 
That power was, indeed, unparalleled; for here was a 
man ruling not creation, but chaos; here was the old 
contest -of Achilles with the rivers renewed ; here was a 
single man grappling in turn with every subject and with 
every party, throwing all in succession himself, or dashing 
the one against the other — snatching from his enemies 
their own swords — hated and feared by all parties, himself 
hating all, but fearing none — knowing all, and himself as 
unknown in that stormy arena as a monai^Sh in his inmost 
pavilion — dissecting all characters like a knife, himself like 
that knife remaining one and indivisible— and doing all this 
alone ; for what followers, properly speaking, save a natkm 
at a time had Mirabeau ? We hear of single men being 
separate * estates;' the Uinguage, as applied to k'm^ has 
some meaning. 

It has often been asked, What would have been his 
conduct had he lived ? Some say dogmatically, that be- 
cause he was on terms with the king at the time of his 
death, he would have saved the monarchy ; while a few 
suppose that he would have rode upon the popular wave 
to personal dominion. If it were not idle to speenhUe 
upon impossibilities, we might name it as our impression 
that Mirabeau would have been, as all his life befiore, 
guided by circumstances, Cfr impelled by passions, or over- 
powered by necessity, and become king's friend or king, 
as fate or madness ruled the hour. Perhaps, too, the re- 
volution was getting beyond even his guidance. He might 
have sought to ride erect in the stirrups, and been thrown ; 
while Marat grasped the throat and mane of the despe- ; 
rate animal with a grasp which death only «onld sever. ' 
Perhaps the monarchy was not saWable^ perhaps, in 
seeking to conserve this ripe com, the sickle had crofiped , 
the huge head of the defender; perhaps the revolution, i 
which latterly ' devoured its own children,' would have | 
devoured him, leaving him the melancholy contort of ; 
Ulysses in the Cyclopes cave — < Neman shall be the last j 
to be devoured.* But all such inquiries and peradveii- 
tures are for ever vain. ^^ ^y — ^^ ^^C^ "^ " 
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Mirabeau's death was inrested wiUi dramatic interest. 
He died ia the midst of his career; he sank like an 
islaad; be died while all eyes in Europe were fixed upon 
hiin ; he died while many saw a crown hovering over his 
head ; he died undisoovered, concealing his future plans 
in the abyss of his bosom, and able to ^adjust bis mantle 
ere he fell;* he died reluctant less at dying, than at not 
being permitted to live. With him, as with most, death 
formed at once the close and the epitome of life ; it was 
the index at the en4 of the volume. All his properties 
seeaed to rush around him as he was leaving the world. 
His voluptuousness must have one other full draught: 
< Crown me with flowers, sprinkle me with perfumes, tliat 
I may thus enter on the eternal sleep.* His levity must 
have one more ghastly smile. * What ! * as h^ heard the 
cannon roaring, < have we the fnqeral ere the Achilles be 
dead ? * His vanity must cry out, ' They will miss me 
when I am gone. Ay, support that head ; would I could 
leave thee it ! * His wild Titanic unbelief must once more 
flash up like a volcano fading in the dawn : *" If that sun 
be not God, he is his cousin-german.' His intellect had, 
perha{»s, in the insight of approaching death, passed from 
previous uncertainty and vacillation to some great scheme 
of deliverance for his country ; for he said, ' I alone can 
save France from the calamities which on all sides 
are about to break upon her.* And living thus gathered 
bis powers and passions in full pomp around his dying 
couch, he bade them and the world farewell. 

France bad many tears to shed for him ; we have not 
now one tear to spare. > His death, mdeed, was a tragedy, 
but not of a noble kind. It reminds us of the death of one 
of the evil giants in the * Pilgrim''s Progress,' with theii* 
last grim looks, and hard-drawn breathings, and bellow- 
ings of baffled pride and fury. It was tbe selfish death 
of one who had led an intensely selfish life. What gran- 
deur it h^, sprung from its melodramatic accompani- 
ments, and from the mere size of the departing unclean 
spirit. A large rotten tree falls with a greater air than 
a small, whose core is equally unsound. Nor was the grief 
of France more admirable than the death it bewailed. It 
was the howl of weak dependency, not of warm love. 
They mourned him not for himself, but for the shade and 
shelter he gave than. Such 2^ man must have been ad> 
mired and feared, but could not have been sincerely or 
generally beloved. Mr Fox, on the other hand, having 
what Mirabeau wanted — a heart — fell amid the sincere 
sorrows of liis iwry foes, and his country mourned not for 
itself, but for him, as one is in heaviness for a first-bom. 

We were amused at Lamartine's declaration about 
Mirabeau : ' Of all the qualities of the great man of his 
age, he wanted only honesty '—a pariout vxint ! Robin 
Ilood was a very worthy fellow if he had been but honest. 
A great man deficient in honesty, what is he but a great 
charUtan, a sublime scamp, a Jove- Judas — to apply, after 
Mirabeau*s own fashion, a compound nickname — better, 
we qpine, than Macaulay^s Chatham Wilkes ? 

Such a Jove-Judas was Mirabeau. Without principle, 
widiout heart, without religion — with the fiercest of de- 
moniac, and the foulest of human passions mingled in his 
bosom — with an utter contempt for man, and an utter dis- 
belief of God, he possessed the clearest of understand- 
ings, the most potent of will^, the most iron of constitu- 
tions, the most eloquent of tongues— united the cool and 
calculating understanding of an arithmetician to the fren- 
zied energies and gestures of a Mcenad — the heart and 
visage of a Pluto to the sun-glory and sun-shafts, of a 
Phosbua. Long fthatl his memory be preserved in the llsN; 
of • Extraordinary (human) Meteors,' but a still and pure 
luminary he can never be counted. Nay, as the world 
advances in knowledge and virtue, his pame will probably 
deepen in ignominy. A man so great and bad must have 
been a conscious and deliberate traitor to bis own God- 
given nature. At present his image stands on the plain 
of Dura with head of gold and feet of iron, mingled with 
miry day, and surrounded by not a few prostrate ad- 
mirers ; but we are mutaken if, by and by, there be not 
minions to imitate the conduct of the usdeceived revolu- 



tionists (who tore down his bust), and push him off his 
pedestal as a giant humbug. Carlyle attributes to him 
with justice an *eye,* but though strong, it was not 
single ; and is it not written, * If thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness ? * 



AN AMERICAN EXPEDITION INTO THE 
DESERTS Of NEW MEXICO. 

PABTIL 

The caravan continned its march, notwithstanding a 
thousand obstacles. Car]os had by this time become 
guide; and the expedition was beginning to experience 
the calamities into which this Mexican, by treachery, was 
allowed to conduct them. Arriving on the edge of a river 
which afforded no manner of passage, the company were 
assured by Carlos that it was the Utan, along which he 
had often spread his nets; that the district was familiar 
to him as the scenes of his childhood. The confidence of 
the guide communicated itself to the travellers ; they ex- 
pected to arrive soon at the first establishments of New 
Mexico. Joy beamed in every eye, for nobody suspected 
that five hundred miles yet remained to be traversed 
through frightfyil deserts, and that htmger, thirst, and the 
Indians menaced the expedition. 

Famine, however, had not as yet invaded the camp, but 
the adventurers began to suffer from the fittigues and 
other privations to which they had been exposed in their 
long niarcb. The commissaries of the expedition, con- 
stantly assured by the oifirraatio^s of the Mexican guide 
that they were at no greater distaqco from the town of 
San Miguel than seventy or eighty miles, resolved to send 
forward a party for fresh prorisions and to sound the dis- 
positions of the Mexicans. Messrs Rowland, Baker, and 
Eosenbnrry were appointed to this mission. Mr How- 
Umd bad already passed some years at Santa Fd, where 
he was known to the chief inhabitants ; he was a man at 
once intelligent, brave, and prudent — in one word, the very 
man for such an object The mission carried three days' 
provision with them, and, as the attacks of numeroos tribes 
of Indians were to be feared, they were enjoined to con- 
ceal themselves over day and march during the night In 
the afternoon, Mr Howland and his unhappy companions 
commenced their journey, never more to se^ nor to be seen 
by the expedition. 

After some days of suffering ftom thirst, and a disastrous 
skirmish with some Indians, the carafan arrived at one of 
the tributaries of the river Palo Duro. Hefe the company 
could at last freely slake their thirst, which had been de- 
vouring them, and in the evening a solemn council was 
held among the oflBcers. Their circamstances had become 
critical. The caravan was wandering without a guide (fbr 
Carlos had by this time disappeared) in an unknown 
country. The provisions, even earlier insufficient, were 
now exhausted ; already, for days past, each ox slaughter- 
ed for the wants of the expedition iMid been devoured, 
hide, entrails, and blood. Hostile tribes surrounded them, 
ever on the watch to cut off the detachments sent out on 
hunting excursions; and the ptairie^ere growing every 
day more impracticable for the waggons. In this con- 
juncture it was decided that a party of a hundred men 
should advance as far as New M^co, either by Santa F^, 
Rio Grande, or in the track followed by the caravans of 
Saint Louis. Once there, the party wei^ to return with 
fresh stores for their companions. Mr Kendall aocom- 
I^anied this detachment, which was put under the orders 
of Captain Sutton. 

The troop had to traverse the entire country of the 
savage Cai'gua?, and in the afternoon of the last day of 
August they commenced their march. Silently and in 
good order they moved along, but one could easily read 
on their thin and fevered visages the expression of suffer- 
ing and manly resignation. Days of anxious adventure 
passed on, when the detachment came one evening in sight 
of an encampment of Mexican shepherds, whose dogs, by 
their barks, brought them forth to meet the travellers. 
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The Americans learned from their new a^cquaiutanoes that 
they were yet eighty miles from San Migael, whioh they 
had believed already in their neighbouihood, and that, 
bt^fore arriving there, they must pass throngh a little 
village named Anton Ohico. 

After having charged three of these Mexicans to bear 
the news to General Maeleod, commander of the caravan, 
who had remained behind with the body of the expedition, 
the principal officers of the detachment to which Mr 
Kendall belonged resolved to send to the authorities of 
San Miguel, Captain Lewis and Mr Q. Van Ness, secretary 
to the commissaries of the expedition. As a complement 
of the verbal instructions with whioh they were charged, 
these officers bore with them proclamations in fin^ish 
and Spanish, informing the inhabitants that a caravan of 
Texians was approaching their country with the most 
pacific intentions. Mr Kendall and two other travellers 
loined the envoy, which left for Anton Chico on the 14th 
Septeml)er, thirteen days sfier having been separated from 
the body of the Texian expedition. The caravan was thus 
broken up into several parties. We have not forgotten 
that Messrs Rowland, Baker, and Rosenborry, had been 
first detached with an escort; on the other hand, Mr 
Kendall, after having formed one of the company at a 
hundred men sent to reconnoitre the route, was leaving 
these on the borders of Rio Gallinas, in order to repair to 
San Miguel, along with Messrs Lewis and Van Ness. The 
main body, remaining under the orders of General 
Macleod, was behind with the waggons. We shall follow 
Mr Kendall in his course, and it is^with him that we shall 
be present at the last inoid< nts of the campaign. 

The five horsemen reached, in balf-a-day's journey, 
Anton Cbico, of which the population is about two hun- 
dred souls. At the entrance of the village, a Mexican with 
suspicious looks, mounted on a magnificent b^ack steed 
and armed with a double-barrelled gun, an enormous 
rapier, and a lance, passed close by them, and seemed to 
watch their movements. Rejoined bv another person, 
armed and mounted like himself, he rode briskly off. This 
rencounter creat^ forebodings in their minds. Everything 
was soon in oommotion in the vilUge at the sight of the 
five strangers, whom the inhabitants, however, regarded 
with a feeling partaking of alarm and curiosity. Over- 
coming their distrust, the Americans entered into the most 
promising of the village houses, in these hamlets, ex- 
posed as they are every day to the Invasions of the Indians, 
the habitations resemble prisons ; they have no windows, 
and massive doors guard their entrance. A prey to the 
most gloomy presentiments, th^ travellers partook of a 
meagre repast, for which they bad to pay exorbitantly, 
and then prepared to quit the village; but the obstacles 
of the route compelled them to feturn once more to Anton 
Chico, and make a second appUoation at the house which 
had already received them. 

For the first time, after some-entire months, Mr Kendall 
was beginning to taste the delights of sleep under cover of 
a roof, when, about one o'clock, he and his companions 
were roused by a tumultuous- noise proceeding from the 
enclosure of the house where their horses and mules were 
stabled. A Mexican was not long in showing himself and 
calling out for the captiin of the small detachment. 
Captain Lewis, forthwith presenting himself, was ordered 
to receive an important communication. The communica- 
tion was indeed very grave, being in effect, that a company 
of soldiers were waiting them on their route, near a little 
village called Caesta, that their object was to arrest them, 
and, in short, that the least which the strangers had to 
fear was to get themselves well shot The Mexican 
finished this alarming report by demanding a piastre for 
bis pains. Ignorant of the customs of the country, the 
Americans were astonished at the impudence of the fellow, 
and ordered him about his business. 

The information given by the Mexican was, however, 
only too exact The Americans had resolved to take an- 
other route for San Miguel than that of the evening before, 
and were already on their way, when a man met them, 
the bearer of no doleful tidings, but on the contrary full 



of gracious assurances. With the kindest officiousness bt 
pointed out their path to the travellers. The Americaos 
thanked him with protestations of gratitude; and yet this 
charitable aid was nothing but a snare set to capture tbeao. 
The route had been indicated with such exactness, that 
in the afternoon, without having had to hesitate a smgle 
moment as to the direction, the party arrived at Cuesta. 
The environs seemed deserted; but scarcely had the 
travellers reached a little plain at the entrance of the 
village, than a detachment of Mexican cavalry surrounded 
them. The commander of the troop, Don Dimasio Salazv, 
advanced towards the stupefied Americans, and, aooostiBg 
them with the title of atnigos (friends), demanded if per- 
chance they came ttom Texas. Captain Lewis responded 
in the affirmative, and express^ the liveliest desire to be 
admitted to an interview with the governor. Salaxar 
bowed, saying that all was for the best; then, ordering a 
body 4>f horse to form around him, he added, oourteonsly, 
that it was not usual among civilised nations to enter a 
strange territory with arms in the hands, and that be 
hoped, although extremely regretting to be forced by bis 
orders to this measure, that the voyagers would find it no 
inconvenience to lay down their swords and fire-arms. 
The demand was indeed extremely inconvenient; bnt what 
can one do against such odds, and how refhse obedience 
to a chief so courteous as Captain Sailaxar? He himseU; 
as if he were going through a common formality, suffered 
no expression but one of perfect indifference to animate 
his oountenance. We -confess that, in the place of Mr 
Kendall, this coldness would have somewhat alarmed us; 
but he was yet only learning the rudiments of that oom- 

Elicated science of the Mexican heart, which the whole 
fe of a traveller does not always suffice to fathom. 
During this parley, a compact and attentive crowd had 
surrounded the strangers. A second request of Salasar's 
was, permission to visit their papers and pockets ; such 
were the orders of the governor. Salaiar, as one sees, 
was scrupulously obedient to the letter of his appointment 
A man who has surrendered his arms has generally 
nothing more to refuse. The papers, money, and other 
bagatelles lodged in the pockets of the Americans were 
then wrapped up in a napkin, and put in security; but 
the prescribed formalities of the governor, as it seemed, 
were not yet at an end, ibr at an order of the captain, a 
platoon of twelve men, armed with carabines or old guns, 
advanced in front of the travellers. Misunderstanding 
was o?er; the Americans were not only prisoners but 
their very lives were menaced, to judge fh>m the air of 
consternation, the sombre looks of the soldiers who 
guarded them, and above all from the terror of the cnrioas 
whom the manoeuvre ordered by Salaxar scattered on 
every side. A fiaw instants of silence followed the .com- 
mand of the Mexican officer. At this moment, Fitzgerald, 
the Irishman, one of those adventurers whom Europe 
knows only by hearsay, clasping hb hands, and in the 
purest Irish accent uttering a terrible oath, exclaimed, 
' They are gofng to shoot us, my friends ; out upon these 
dogs, and let us die while our blood is hot' The intrepid 
Irishman, proudly baring a brow which h<id been bronud 
by the suns of the Cape of Good Hope, Braxils, and the 
£ast, was advancing without fear and without arms, when 
a saviour interposed between the victims and the execu- 
tioner. This was a Mexican of the name of Vigilio, who 
claimed for the governor Armyo the right of life or death 
for the prisoners. This intervention assured them only of 
a brief respite, as they knew too well how little could be 
hoped for iVom the clemency of the generaL 

Next day, in the midst of the crowd which besieged the 
gates of the prison of San Miguel, the Americans, closely 
bound, set out under escort to meet the governor, who was 
to arrive fh>m Santa Fd. The sun was disappearing be- 
hind the chain of mountains which separate the valley of 
Pecos from that of Rio Grande, when they arrived near 
the ruins of an ancient pile which had once served both as 
chapel and fortress. It was here that General Annijo 
was expected, and soon the clang of marUal music an- 
nounced the arrival of the Mexican governor. In a 
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moment Armijo appeared at the turn of the road, followed 
by a numerous oort<^ge. A man of high stature and dis- 
tinguished air, he was mounted on a mule of the largest 
size, richly and picturesquely caparisoned. Advancing 
towards the prisoners, he shook hands and wished to call 
them fHends; but the friendship of the Mexican had be- 
come more than suspected by the unhappy traTellers. 
< Who are you?' was asked them. At this question, 
Lewis (whom a spirit of guile and weakness seemed to 
have seized for the first time) answered that they were 
merchants of the United States; but Armijo, taking tiewis 
by the neck of his uniform, and pointing with his finger at 
the buttons, on which, under a single star, was seen the 
word Texas; *Why speak falsely to me?' he replied. 
< Do I not read Texas here? And how long is it since the 
merchants of the Union began to travel under the Texian 
uniform?' 

Captain Lewis percdved his mistake, and stammered 
out excuses. Armgo continued his interrogations. He 
asked the number of the expediUon, and the intention of 
the commissaries. The most pacific assurances were made 
him. Arm^o then expressed a desire for an interpreter. 
As chance would have it, Captain Lewis could speak 
better Spanish than his companions in trouble. He under- 
took, therefore, to speak in their name ; a misfortune cer- 
tainly, for this officer had already given a first proof of 
weakness, and the fear of death took away firom him all 
presence of mind. * Your life,' responded Armijo, * will 
answer for your sincerity. Wo to him who deceives mel' 
And he gave orders to the escort and prisoners to retake 
the way towards San Idiguel. The trumpets then sounded 
anew, and the cavalry of the general defiled before the 
prisoners, who were overcome with fktigue. Among this 
motley troop the Americans were not long in recognising 
Carlos, their early guide. With a pale countenance, one arm 
in a sling, and his breast covered with blood, the Mexican 
fbllowed Armijo mounted on a mule. Was he going to 
share the fkte, or receive the price of treason? The 
prisoners could not then imagine the answer. 

The sun had ceased to illumine the tops of the moun- 
tains, when the last horseman in the escort of Arm^o was 
lost in the distance. The route between Santa F^ and 
San Miguel is traversed by hills and ravines, and the 
prisoners were still six miles from this last town, at mid- 
night, when the sky became so gloomy and the country bo 
dark that the escort was forced to halt The rain broke 
in torrents as they came to a stop, and prisoners and 
soldiers had to find sleep on the open ground, amidst the 
deluge, after a march of thirty miles. 

At last the travellers arrived at San Miguel. The 
square was crowded with soldiers under arms, through 
whom they were conducted to a chamber of the barracks. 
A narrow window looked out on the square. Ten minutes 
had scarcely passed, when a young priest entered their 
prison with the information that one of their party was 
about to be shot. A gUince of gloomy resignation was 
exchanged among the prisoners. Who was to be the vic- 
tim ? The priest answered the questions of the Americans 
by pomting to their window, and signifying that the place 
of execution was below, in the square. They all rushed 
to the aperture. A man crossed the square. It was easy 
to recognise by his costume that he was a Texian, but a 
handkerchief concealed his features. All that the priest 
could tell them was, that this man bad been taken 
prisoner, that he had attempted to escape, and that death 
would expiate the crime. The man was still marchings 
when, at the angle of the square, the soldiers dropped on 
their knees, with their heads turned towards the wall; 
then six of them stopped and raised their guns. The word, 
*Fire!* was given, and the unhappy wretch, shot in the 
back, but incompletely, from want of skill in the men, 
tottered in agony. The corporal approached the dying 
man and discharged a pistol into him. The immobility of 
death followed the convulsions ; but the garments of the 
corpse, having caught fire from the pistol shot, were still 
smoking, as a strong detachment came to draw forth our 
terrified Americans from their prison. The prisoners 



followed their guards, who inarched in silence; having 
traversed the square, they were ordered to put themselves 
in rank, at some steps from the corpse, along the side of a 
narrow and gloomy house with a single window ; an un- 
known prisoner stood behind the bars, and the governor, 
pointing at the Americans with his finger, one after the 
other, demanded some detailed account of each of them. 
The questions were put in a voice sufficiently loud to be 
heard by all, but the tones in which the answers were 
given reached no fkrther than the ears of the governor. 
The prisoners listened, however, with painful curiosity. 
Sometimes it seemed as if they could distinguish the 
accents of a loved and well-known voice; but it was 
merely an illusion, immediately dissipated. The only 
certain fiict was, that the homicidal justice of the governor 
was going to take its course, and that each worid which 
passed between the general and the invisible prisoner 
might be a sentence of death. 

When this dolorous interrogation was ended, Arm\jo 
advanced with a slow step towards the Americans, to de- 
clare a verdict which they knew was without appeal The 
silence of death reigned while the prisoners awaited this 
verdict, gazing with fixed eyes on the corpse of their com- 
panion whose clothes still smoked amidst a pool of blood. 
* Gentlemen,' said Armijo, at last, addressing the Ameri- 
cans, 'you did not deceive me yesterday. Don Samuel 
has confirmed your declarations; his words have saved 
your lives; but Don Samuel must die, for he attempted to 
escape. In five minutes Don Samuel will be shot.' 

Who could be this Don Samuel whose beneficent testi- 
mony had saved the lives of his countrymen? At the 
very moment when the Americans were asking this ques- 
tion among themselves, the prisoner, till then invisible, 
stepped out of the house where he was confined. He was 
soon among his countrymen, who broke into exclamations 
of painfull surprise. This man was Samuel Howland, 
their ancient guide, whom a thousand amiable qualities 
had rendered dear to all. A smile of heroic submission 
animated the visage of the poor young man. His friends 
wished to take him into their arms for the last time, but 
the soldiers, crossing their bayonets, refused this final and 
sad consolation. Howland had observed the movement of 
his friends ; he cast a second glance upon them, and in a 
firm voice, * Adieu, my friends,' he said, * I have finished 
suffering. As to you— — ,* The soldiers dragged away 
their victim before Howland could end his sentence. The 
prisoners followed him about twenty steps. The mournful 
procession made the tour of the square, and stopped near 
the corpse, which they had taken care to leave exposed 
before tiie view of him who was about to fall at its side. 
The condemned man had his eyes bandaged, and as soon 
as the handkerchief concealed his fiice, he received the order 
to inarch. Then, with a firm and resolute st^ Howland 
advanced towards the place of execution. With his face 
turned to the wall, he kneeled; six soldiers presented 
their guns, an explosion was heard, and Howland fell to 
rise no more. 

In completing the recital of this double execution, sur- 
rounded with circumstances at once so tragical and so 
mysterious, Mr Kendall contents himself with giving a few 
explanations. Our readers will remember that the mission 
confided to Messrs Rowland, Baker, and Rosenburry, had 
for its object to procure f^'esh provisions for the expedition, 
and to ascertain the dispositions of the Mexicans towards 
the Texians. The three emissaries had reached the 
Mexican establishments about three weeks before, when 
Armijo ordered them to be arrested. They had been able 
to escape^ but, eagerly pursued, they had been soon dis- 
covered in the mountains where they concealed them- 
selves. In the struggle Mr Rosenburry had been killed, 
Mr Baker was he who had been shot before the arrival of 
the prisoners on the square of San Miguel. As to How- 
land, Armijo, who had already known him for many years 
and appreciated his intelligence and bravery, had offered 
him his Ufe if he revealed the oljeot of the expedition. 
The refusal of Howland had been his own sentence of 
death, but it was the safety of his companions. 
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Did this noble derotion enable the Texian carayan to 
prosecute its painfull undertaking? Unhappily, it did not 
Captain Lewis bad been less discreet and courageous than 
Samuel Rowland, and if Armijo granted life to the tra- 
Tcllers be did not remit his Tig^lance oyer them. Several 
detachments of Mexicans were thrown into the desert, and 
in numerous skirmishes they cut o£f the Texian column 
before it reached the territory of New Mexico. The few 
Americans who suryi?ed their disasters were sent prisoners 
into Mexico. Mr Kendall and his companions did not re- 
ceive their liberty till after long confinement in the interior. 
The last part of his narratiTe wants the picturesque 
novelty belonging to the scenes of the prairies : it consists 
of some views of Mexican life as it is found in the towns, 
agreeing substantially with the accounts of numerous 
travellers. The death of the intrepid Samuel Howland 
closes the dramatic and certainly very curious portion of 
the book. 

Despite the melancholy denouement, it is impossible, 
after reading this narrative, to preserve the slightest doubt . 
as to the Jesuit of the incessant efforts which the Anglo- 
Saxon race are making for imposing their own influence 
and civilisation on the rest of America. Even when they 
fail, the Americans of the north awaken our admiration of 
their intrepidity and perseverance. There is another 
lesson to be drawn from the recital of these adventurous 
campfugns by which the Americans .often prelude their 
armed conquests. While Europe is consuming itself in 
sterile and dolorous struggles, the American l^nion gives 
us an eximmle worthy of being followed. Does not the 
tendency to displacement and expansion which it manifests 
singularly contrast with the feverish spasmodic efforts of 
our old societies, ever falling back upon themselves, and 
concentrating their whole attention and energy within the 
narrow sphere of their own intestine agitations ? If the 
American democracy has its firesides, like ourselves, it 
has also its traders and hunters, who ^rve as a vanguard 
for cutting roads and opening new countries for its popu- 
lations, impatient to enlarge the theatre of their activity. 
May the American nation be for the European nations 
what these hardy pioneers, whose march across the deserts 
has just been noted, are fat herself, that is to say, a p^-e- 
cursor and a guide ! May she teach those whose ambition 
leads them into the sterile agitations of politic9» that the 
true sources of well-being are ia labour and in the spirit 
of enterprise wisely directed f 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

•PAJIT IL^THB PRBSBarr. 

CSAP. vm. — FAME. 

HoRACT-iook his departure again for town, where lie had 
not been many weeks ere Marian*8 book came out, not as 
the * Rights^ and xWrongs of Woman,' but under the title 
of 'Society — avN9rel;' and he had a copy on the very 
morning of publioatioi|i Mysterious paragraphs had ap- 
peared previously, fro^ time to time, in the daily journals, 
during its transit ttirough the press, to whet the public 
appetite, and keep '^Tar tangling qort of curiosity until its 
completion. These.'ditf, not, aa^is sometimes the case, 
belie their purpose, for ifie work made quite a sensation. 
It was soon in every body's hands, and talked about in all 
the literary circles ; so that Marian might justly say with 
Byron, she ' awoke one morning and found herself famous !' 
The reading public was on the alert to find out the author, 
and all sorts of strange rumours were whispered about ; 
but Marian kept herself completely incog. This only 8ti> 
mulated curiosity still more, and soon another, and a larger 
edition was ei^usted. 

Society itself was excessively diverted at the complete 
* smashing ' of Grimm and his coterie ; they were all hit off 
to the life, so that none who knew cotild mistake the por- 
traits. 8he had, indeed, as she threatened, pinned the ugly 
T^mun in her cabinet of curiosities ; so that the grubs, how- 



ever they might hiss and vrriggle, were upable to escape. Tba 
scribblers waxed furious. Magazine— review — wberevc^ 
they had influence, imn>ediately became in requisition to 
cry down the work ; but in vain. Abuse rendered them only 
more notorious, and the ^»le more lively. Indeed these * cut^ 
tings ly),' as they »xe t^qncd^ enabled her, in subeequent 
editions, to ' show them up ' still more conspicuoasly — 14^ 
let the public have a more jrivid peep behind the scencfl, 
and expose their barefaced rascality. But this was not all ; 
she soon fastened on Grimm in another way, by writing m 
review of his * Medley on Mechanics' Institutes — a Poem,' 
for one of the popular ioumals, which so dreadfully annoy- 
ed him, that be felt absolutelv Vflayed alive,' as was com- 
monly reported. Afterwards be soon sunk into that 
nameless, unnoticeable insignificance from which he oaght 
never to have emerged ; nor would he^ had not the disre- 
putable practices used by a set of pretenders of the like 
class, persuaded a gullible public into a belief of liis 
talents, and his * namby pamby ' a perfect model of natu- 
ral, nay, Shaksperian diction! Some of his pntfessed 
admirers, the most ardent of whom was himself, went so 
far as to compare his writings to Shakspere ; and this, in 
an age when the world calls itself ' enlightened.' To be 
sure, more tluin one of these reviews proceeded froim his 
own pen ; so that there might be soipe excuse for bo vio- 
lent an outrage on decency and good taste. 

Marian, as may be supposed, was much elated with her 
qucoess, and soon found her talents would now command, 
not merely soUcit distinction. The secret began to ooze 
out ; indeed she had now no longer any motive for cod- 
cealment, and the whole literary atmosphere *as redo- 
lent with her name. She was held up as a perfect model 
in the style she had chosen, and the cleverest writer of 
the day. Another work was commenced, and a round 
sum offered, long before its completion. Other publisliers 
appeared in competition, and, amongst the rest, he who 
had so unceremoniously rejected her first ; but she would 
not leave her present patron, who had discovered, and 
could appreciate her genius. 

She again visited town, remaining at the house of a 
relative. Here she was fited, run after, and made a 
perfect idol of, by those who are always going about * to 
near aqd see some new tiling.' It was quite a favour to 
get the entri. to parties where she was expected. A new 
'lion,' but especially a / lioness,' was then quite an event, 
and everybody pulling at its ears and tail. She might, 
had she so chosen,. iiave gone to a dozen routs every even- 
ing during her stay ; and none to dispute her pre-emi- 
nence. Her ready wit, her powers of conversation, and 
love of display, made her a perfect raree-show ; and happy 
was the patroness who could get hold of such a treat ior 
the evening. 

^ But how did all this adulation afiect her intercourse 
with Horace ? He saw her seldom in private; but often 
enough surrounded again by the gay, the sneering, the 
worthless — throwing away time, talents, wit, with lavish 
prodigality, on persons beneath her notice. He saw 
her in the midst of intense excitement — her brow con- 
tracted, her eye dilated, as she drank the applause of a 
giddy, careless multitude, who neither wop nor courted 
her esteem, and whom, in her very soul, she despised. 
But her love of admiration was so intense, that, sooner 
than not imbibe it, she would have sought apphiuse from 
the verifcst simpleton about her. Her last state was even 
worse than the first. Though sickening at every prospect 
of the future, she sought Uie fatal stimulant with aug- 
mented ardour. 

At one of these iotre«« she met Qrimm, and be of the 
' iron spectacles,' along with two or three of that class. 
They evidently avoided her; but she laughed at, while 
despismg their malice. She had impaled the whole crew, 
exposed their charlatanry, and they appeared conacbus 
of it. Their influence on public opinion was fast disap- 
pearing, and it seemed as if some suspieion arose, that 
Marian's popularity had, in one way or other, been the 
cause. 

< My dear Orimm,' said ^e^ ' it is more ages than I 
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pan well remember siflce we met. How is poetry and the 
&oe arts ? ProgreBsing, as the ^ Down-Easters ' say ?* 

* My dear Miss Morton, how provokingly merry yon 
look,* was Grimm^s replv. ' It is enough to infect us all. 
I*ra sure yon make Bunsnioe wherever you appear. How 
glad and gleesome everything looks at your presence.' 

' Oh 1 I cry you mercy. All sunshine, you know, is 
BS bad as all shadow. 'Tis the alternation which pleases 
best. By the way, you have another edifice in building — 
a new poem I hear. Something to take the world by as- 
sault — eh ?' 

' Why, as far as my poor talents can contribute, either 
to interest or amuse, they are very much at the service 
of that same world we all look to for approbation. But 
you have taken it by a coup de unain ! — one of the most 
sorpriaing instances on record. Your meridian sun doth 
pale our lambent fires ; ' and here Grimm made a pro- 
found bow — reproduced by his shadow with uudeviating 
fidelity. * By the way, that review of your work in * The 
Critic,' was hardly fair.* (Grimm was prime concoctor in 
that clumsy a£fair.) * It showed no mercy.' 

< Perfectly immaterial, Mr Grimm, from that quarter ; 
and even [»aise would have been equally worthless. There 
are some things, you know, that are too insignificant even 
to annoy. The whole was so stupid— so utterly pointless, 
I really could have made one more severe myself. The 
fellow that did it roust have been some disappointed 
author — some faded rhymster, probably. I dare say, he 
fancied his own bad wine was soured into capital vinegar.' 
She had an idea that Grimm took a hand in the stupid 
article he alhided to, hoping he might gall Marian by call- 
ing her attention to it. He was terribly mortified at the 
way die parried the thrust, and with difficulty restrained 
his vexation, as he replied — * I don't know, indeed, who 
the writer may be ; but I thought there were some Yety 
clever hits in it, particularly where he says, alluding to 
lady writers, that such performances are not in the least 
extraordinary — the wonder is, like dancing dogs, the 
creatures ever do it at all' 

' Ah I — oh ! — good !* said Grinun's echo ; ' capital ! I 
really wcmder who u the writer ?' The pretender knew 
well enough. It was a joint-stock effort of the whole 
corps, and intended to demolish Marian's popularity at 
one blow. 

* An excellent hit, indeed,' said she. ' Pity it is not 
original. Merely an application of Johnson's remark 
about female prc^diers. By the way, as yon have called 
my attention to a review of this worthless transgression, 
have yon any notion of the writer who made such a 
mangling of yours, in the -^ ?' 

' £>me hungry dog in a garret, I dare say, howling for 
food, or, more likely, from a judicious application of the 
knout. I am convinced the fellow's back must have been 
sore, when he barked so lustily. It was, for all the world, 
like the bungling attempt of a saw instead of a razor. I 
never read so disgusting, so abortive a compound of malice 
and absurdity.' 

* I dare say yoo are right There are persons who 
would not feel the keen edge of the one, who, neverthe- 
less, can be made painfully aware of the other. Excru- 
ciating ; was it not ?' and, with this sally, she went away, 
laughing, to another party. 

All went on swimmingly so far ; yet Marian, though filled 
almost to surfeit with praise and celebrity, felt, amongst 
it all, a void — a discontent. She had won the object of 
her first love, and her heart's idolatry. She had climbed 
to the eiddiest hei^t of her ambition — that achieved, she 
sighed' for new worlds to conc^uer.' She had lived so long 
on stimuli, they ceased in their effect ; and she required 
fresh and larger doses to create a new sensation ; she be- 
gan to grow pettish, from satiety and disgust. She found 
that foUy, vanity, was written upon all — even the purest 
of earthly pursuits, and began to feel the wretchedness — 
the impossibility of all she had longed for, to bring happi- 
ness — to satisfy a mind whose cravings are, and ever must 
be, after the immortal and the infinite. She had ascended 
to a slippery, but dazzling pinnacle, where she could see the 



danger of her position — the futility, the worthlessness of 
all she beheld ; but she could not descend , while mount- 
ing higher would only render the view more fearful, and 
her station more precarious. She began to feel, too, 
that her intense yearning after fame had withered the 
warm affection so long indulged ; it was of too homely, 
too quiet a nature to yield that feverish excitement she 
felt wretched when withheld ; she remembered the gipsy's 
prophecy, and the more she thought, the more apprehen- 
sive she became, lest it might be true. She began to find 
a restlessness, a restraint in the society of Horace, to 
which, hitherto, she had been a stranger ; she shuddered 
now as she thought of the bright hopes and anticipations of 
that happy hour, which it had once been her highest hap- 
piness to realise. When alone, these day-dreams were 
wont to rise in all the vivid light of the future — that 
future, now a nameless, fathomless uncertainty, and that 
long cherished passion fading in the fierce, unsteady glare 
of antagonist feelings, that seemed to devour even their 
own progeny. 

Horace felt there was not that open, unrestrained in- 
terchange of thought which had previously marked their 
intercourse. He was not slow to suspect the cause. He 
lamented, but thought that Marian, dazzled by flattery for 
a while, would, ere long, be disgusted with what he knew 
could never bring real happiness ; and that, having made 
the perilous experiment, she would be the better able to 
appreciate domestic bliss, yet in store, he trusted, for 
them both. How providential we see not the future — 
* sufficient,' indeed, 'to the day is the evil thereof.' 

At times, in moments of solitude, Marian looked back 
with irrepressible longings to those pleasant hours, when 
fame, ambition, had not destroyed all those capacities for 
home enjoyments she once indulged. What would she 
not then have given for one fresh and childlike feeling, 
now, alas I extinguished for ever-. She quailed at the 
thought What was the future she could now look for- 
ward to ? She trembled — i^runk back from the inquiry ; 
and again plunged into that vortex, whence, she felt, 
there was no escape. Like the squalid wretch, a victim 
to that intoxicating drug, his poison and. his only solace, 
consuming while it cheers his miserable existence, she 
knew the fatal influence of the poison she quaffed, while 
madly sacrificing all hope of the future to the worthless, 
unsatisfactory enjoyments of the present. She was afraid 
to reflect, she had not moral courage to break the spell 
that bound her ; and in the whirl and bustle of crowds 
alone could she throw off, or quell the forebodings that 
haunted her* 

CHAP. IX. — A DISTINGUISnED FOREIQNSR. 

It was at a crowded assembly in the house of a some- 
what elderly fashionable, that a Polish refugee, one Couiit 
Gablonski, made his appearance. He was a tall, heavy, 
browed, moustached, ' miperialed,' sallow personage, with 
those fierce looks so valuable and exciting in melodrama 
and stage effects. He jabbered broken English, and twang- 
ed the guitar to odd and fantastic melodies, wedded to ex- 
traordinary and inimitable words. He represented him- 
self as one who had fought for his enslaved country, and 
a huge price set upon his magnificent head. This per> 
sonage made himself very agreeable, to the ladies especi- 
ally ; and, for a while, bade fair to outshine every lion or 
lioness who might be brought in competition. He looked 
quite engaging ; and his smile, with the white teetli con- 
sequent thereon, put many a female heart in jeopardy. 
But then his eyes, from under those beetling brows, 
looked much too small. Mamnoas, like prudent hens, 
when a hawk hovers near their brood, gathered them to- 
gether, and, as soon as possible, departed with their pro- 
geny, or led them, as far as might be, out of harm's way. 
Gablonski had, however, many female admirers, who, 
unencompassed by such careful guardians, surrendered 
themselves to the insinuating gallantries of the illustrious 
Pole. 

Marian thought him sufficiently spiriiuel and romantic 
to engage in a little playful conversation, and,^ thia ex- 
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ercise, bc^n to feel her jaded spirits inspired by a fresh 
impulse, as novel as it was dangerous. Long forgotten 
emotions revived, the world of imagination peopled anew, 
and its dreams brightening with the light of a thousand 
fancies. She surrendered herself to these illusions with- 
out at all anticipating further mischief; she thought he 
had both wit and genius, though expressed in that outr6 
shape, which only rendered his odd blunders more piquant 
and engaging. She laughed heartily at his pleasantries, 
and soon found herself a most interested listener; she 
wished ' that nature had made her such a man,' while his 
narratives of love and war — his daring exploits therein — 
were recited in that pleasant style, half jest, half earnest, 
including little jokes against himself, that prevented any 
disgust from the egotism autobiography is so apt to dis- 
play. 

She could not help feeling the company of Horace and 
his conversation rather tame and prosy by comparison, 
nor could she conceal the impression that married life 
with him would be rather a stagnant sort of existence, 
apt to engender vapours and ennui. How brilliant would 
life be with the interesting stranger — the latter all fervour 
and imagination, the very poetry of existence for which 
she had so long sighed ; the other all reality — full of care, 
caution, advice — and lier own feelings and temper quite 
the reverse. She was sure Horace did not know her suf-v 
iiciently, and thought — a deep sigh accompanying the con- 
fession — * I should be bored to death In a week ! 

She had loved him when plain Marian— when the latent 
spark of genius lay dormant — when imagination had not 
opened out a new world in which she now lived ; so that the 
common every-day one, which, no doubt, she could have 
shared happily with him, waus now passed away, and for 
ever. He could not follow her there ; while the fascinat- 
ing Pole seemed her very counterpart — knew and appre- 
ciated her in all the erratic wanderings in which she in- 
dulged—and in all, would be the companion, the kin* 
dred spirit that would cheer and animate her to fresh 
triumphs. 

Between Horace and herself, there now seemed no con- 
geniality of disposition. Were it not better, then, to part 
at once, rather than drag on a miserable existence for life ? 
Besides, it would be infinitely more conducive to his own 
happiness that he should wed with one, every wi^ suit- 
able. The old gipsy was right ! 

These very prudent reflections were made the morning 
after a brilliant assembly at her relative's. The count 
was of the party, and his looks, nay, whispers, spoke of 
love — intense, ardent as she could have desired. Marian 
bad been the Corinne of the evening, and Gablonski one 
of the most devoted in her train. After a sleepless night, 
she arrived at the conclusion we have just named. What 
else could be expected in her present unhealthy tone of 
feeling ? 

About two o'clock the count dropped in. Marian was 
alone. 

• Ah ! ma chfcre. Miss Borton. I not can say how glad 
— very.' (Marian's brilliant eyes were turned down, her 
face crimsoned, and she sat in all the flush of a new ex- 
citement.) *You much please — last night — and so — I 
come tell my deary Miss Borton, dis morning. How your 
health ? — mine sooffer — here — not sleep all night — very.' 

* I am tolerable; I thank you. Un pen fatigutfc, c'est 
tout.* 

* I talk Inglese— when 1 M^k at de belles— rargut—n'est 
ce pas ?* 

* Oh excellent !* said Iklarlafl, iaughln^ At the oddity of 
this jumble; *you epoak it h merveille.' 

* Ah, ah I but I want for speak ftf— o^ ^ whai von call 
him— Lofe ?— ay, dut ia him, Lo/e, mv <^*^ary Miss Nor- 
ton.' f i ' 

* And what liave you to say about hiin ?\^id shb, ^^^ 
eyes suddenly di-«.ppi,ig on the book bh^ wks preteiidiou' 
to examme. .t • ♦ • 

dAmn'j Jii®*^^r ^^ ^^ ^^ mnsh— but, parxlon, m» chiro 
nn^h?n^ V^i.heresuch grand affidre.' He placed 
one hand on his breast in the most elegant of attitudes. 



* You must not know how mash — but more, c*est trap £dc 
me to tell.' 

Marian understood more from his manner than ks 
speech. It was, doubtless, intended as a dedaratioo ; jdt. 
she was hardly prepared for so sudden a disek)RB«. 
Though almost hoping for such a crisis, when it cane, a 
thousand recollections passed before her — a multiiade «f 
nameless impressions. She was not prepared to give ops 
without a struggle, and in a moment, her love for Honee, 
which she yet felt lingering in that mysterioiia abrioe, a 
woman's heart. The ee«ut stood before her, and, tlwiigh 
not at all more engaging, if so much, in personal appeuw 
ance, she felt a more tender — a more romantic fecluig to- 
wards him. Yet there was something within— ^eariy km- 
pressions, reproach, imaged of the past, long cherished re- 
membrances — all making serious warfare against the hkc^ 
the unstable nature of the present. After a shoM paoie, 
she answered — * Count, I will be candid with yon ; I hvrm 
another engagement, and I cannot lightly forego mj 
pledge.' She could not, however, dismiss the exile viih 
a final denial. In a tremulous voice, she added — * Bu — 
there are circumstances, which might, at some futore 
period, dissolve that connection ; till then, 1 can onlyiay^ 
I must reserve my decision.' 

' Oh ! you shall not loove him — as me. I will know — 
by yonr face.' 

Though diverted by the oddity of the expressioo, eW 
was in no humour for showing it, convinced that her secret 
had been penetrated. She felt his words were too true, 
and recoiled at the discovery. Her brain was in a wfabl, 
she felt sick at heart Her long attachment to Hotms, 
and his own, so ardent, so enduring, to be repaid by such 
ingratitude — nay, treachery. And yet, woold it not be a 
greater sin to approadi the altar with ^a lie in her right 
hand ' — to entail long years of misery on them both. 

The count saw the struggle. He plied other and more 
persuasive arts, and — the tempter prevailed. He ^• 
tracted the confession from her lips, and, henoefbrih, Ma- 
rian felt new interests and another destiny awaited her. 

Horace was ii^ happy ignorance of what iraa going oe, 
save that latterly Marian had shown less fondnens, hem 
cordiality towards him. This he attributed to the adob- 
tion she was continually receiving. He tmsted, howcTOr, 
the novelty would wear off; and, once more, without the 
sphere of such influence, lore would resume its sway. 
What he feared most, was the deadening efll«ct prodneed b} 
such feelings on the more quiet circle of emotions so essen- 
tial to domestic happiness ; and that, having once tasted 
the intoxicating cup, she would feel a constant craring fur 
its renewal, and his own sincere lovo be scarcely prittd. 

One evening Horace called on her. She was diwn- 
gaged^ and alone — a somewhat rare occurrence. Hkt 
looked ill at ease, and nervous, when he addressed her. 
Absence of mind, or a taciturnity quite unoaual, iadoeed 
him to inquire if anything had occurred to distress her. 

' Oh ! 1 have, indeed, much of that nature ; and I have 
been thinking, too, that our dispositions are not qoiie 
compatible. My love of literature, and society so esteo- 
tial to it, does appear as though not meeting your appro- 
batu)n. Unless there be sympathy even in these^ vlndi, 
you know, are so essential to my happineas — nay, exiit- 
ence, there can, I fear, be little chance of any lasting af- 
fection between us.' 

* And pray, my dear Marian, when did this new ligfat 
dawn upon you ?' 

* Oh ! I have thought so long, but hoped either yoH or 
I should venture on the subject, and, perhaps, enter nore 
into each other's feelings. At presoit, I fear, there is 
little chance of it.' 

' And who is to blame ? / am not changed; my feel* 
ings toward you are the same, as when yon esteemed nj 
pool' love the highest, the best of alL Oh, Marian I I 

have lon^ trembled for you, and now b' He tuned 

♦1 -»m her to corir««^> ^^ ^^o* <»1™ his emotion. 

\]^';' dear Horace, I would not, indeed, willingly give 
you paint *>"* whether is H better to have made the dia- 
oovery now tu^n ^^en our vow5 were irrevocable ?' 
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Me turned sharply round, looked earnestly at her for a 
Qoment. She quailed beneath his glance, and he observed 
U Some guess at the real truth burst upon him — ^a 
over's perceptions are exquisitely sensitive. 

' Why,* said he, ^ have you put on so flimsy a disguise ? 
You luave, indeed^ changed. My affection has ceased to 
ntereet — to amuse. You are become tired of my atten- 
tions. If so, Marian, 'tis best we part.* He paused a 
oaoment. * I little dreamt of this,* he added, on finding 
ihe was sil^it 

With a tone of earnestness, she replied — * I fear there 
h a change in both. We must endeavour to forget. 1 know 
I am not what I was once !* and her eyes filled. She 
sobbed. * I cannot — cannot help it, Horace — indeed I 
cannot ; ' and she bvrted her face in her han«ikerchief. 

* But wherefore ; whence this change ?' said he, and he 
took her band. For some moments she could not reply. At 
length, with more cahnness than before, she said—-* We 
are not answerable for feelinga beyond our control. In 
spite of all, they overpower, perhaps mislead us. I would 
even now pledge my truth to you if— I thought we could 
be happy. The gipsy told too true.' 

' That prediction has, iio doubt, in some measure, 
helped on its own accomplishment. A wound I thought 
long Beared is again open. As though I had again to 
utter those heart-brealong words, and with the same feel- 
ings, * Oood-b'ye — and may you be forgiven the misery you 
hare caused.' ' 

He could scarcely get through this too well remem- 
bered exolamatbn. It seemed as though a double misery 
were to be endured ; and the whole crushing agony of past 
years had now met with, and joined its dark current with 
the present. Past and Present, fearfully blended, com- 
bined in one dismal foreboding of the Future. 



NORTH WALES LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

DENBIGH. 
It is impossible to view the attempts of modem times to 
mitigate the calamities of the insane, without deep grati- 
tude-and consolation. The loss of reason, as it includes 
the bitterness of every loss, so it may extend to almost 
every individual ; for, properly speaking, it is only a form 
of disease, like other diseases. The exaggeration of any 
overpowering idea, relating to persons, property, religious 
experience, or any internal or external convukion, capable 
of detaching the attentbn from general objects and fixing 
it intensely upon a single one, may give rise to this most 
distressing of aU disorders ; and while this fact (so inte- 
restingly brought out by Coleridge, and still more satis- 
factorily developed by Sir James Mackinto6h,Jn his letter 
on the temporary derangement of his celebrated friend 
and Bcboolfellow, Robert Hall) ought to inspire hopes of 
recovery in the greater number of such cases, it also gives 
every person an interest in the due maintenance and ar- 
rangements of hospitals of this description : for no per- 
son is exempt from revolutions in his fortune or domestic 
history, capable of entailing on him the alienation of his 
reaspn ; and therefore there is nobody who may not have 
to become either debtors to the excdleuce, or sufferers 
from the badness, of arrangements in these institutions. 
So long as the toudiing words of Johnson (written when 
he himself was in distress, and peculiarly exposed to what 
he most of all dreaded), which occur in * Rasselas,' in a 
dialogue between Imlac and the young princess, respect- 
ing the aberration of the star-stricken astrologer, namely, 
that as the loss of reason is the greatest cahunity, so it 
demands the tenderest sympathy — so long as bis beauti- 
fulwords remain in the memory, we can never be indiffe- 
rent to efforts in this direction, et^pecially when these are 
conducted with the skill and benevolence characteristic of 
later experiments in the treatment of the insane. 

Of this character, and seemmgly possessing every claim 
on the attention of the philanthropist, is the North Wales 
Lnnatio Asylum, an institution, as testified by its first 
Annnal Report (oi which a copy has just come into our 
hands), yet in its infancy. A great many mteresting 



points of inquiry are suggested by the origin and arrange- 
ments of this asylum, to which, fur a moment, as connect- 
ing themselves with the general subject, we would make 
allusion. 

The first thing is its origination with the several coun- 
ties of North Wales, and its superintendence, through a 
committee of visiters, by them : it thus occupies a stable 
place among the institutions of the locality ; and, having 
been the subject of parliamentary legislation, is not liable 
to any serious fluctuations in its resources. The buildins 
and adjacent grounds (judging from an engraving of them^ 
are ^)acious« and remarkably adapted for ministering t 
tone of health to the disordered brain, by gardening sightt 
and occupations, and, as the report itself eays, by the op- 
portunities they afford of ' realising the ideal of a happ) 
and united family.' Proposals are being made for allottioi 
a portion of the ground to the purposes of a bowling-green, 
and for introducing gas into the various apartments of the 
asylum. 

Nothing, however, in the brief history of this institu- 
tion, is so interesting as the principle on which its treat- 
ment of patients b conducted, and the facta elicited by the 
experiments made in this department * The law of kind- 
ness,' says the medical officers' report, ' has been the rule 
by which we have essayed to govern. We have assiduously 
endeavoured to impress upon the minds <^ our attendants, 
that forbearance, gentleness, and patience, are essential 
to the due performance of their duties towards the unfor- 
tunate objects of their care ; and we are willing to hope 
that we have succeeded in reducing these precepts intc 
practice, as we have never been able to detect a single in- 
stance of harshness, either in language or manner, towards 
the patients, except in one case, where the crime was in* 
stantly visited with the dismissal of the attendant, a 
female.' 

The insane, it seems, are extremely imitative, taking] 
the tempers of their attendants, and are susceptible ol 
almost indefinite infipeuce from the words and conduct oJ 
those who associate with. them. Kindness and cheerful- 
ness communicate their soothing effects to the deranged, 
even more than to the healthy mind; and it seems ol 
transcendent importance that a fact, now authenticated 
by experience, should not only continue to be acted upon 
but should be extended in its application to every arrange 
ment of such institutions. Remembering, as we dc, witl: 
a shudder, the pictures of the insane which our fancy, 
not very many years ago, painted to itself from genera 
report of their treatment, it is consolatory to read suci: 
statements as the following. ' At the commencement o 
this year,* it is said, * we indulged the patients with a dance, 
Seventy of them, males and females, assembled, about si^ 
o^clock in the evening, in the corridor on the female side 
of the house, which was decorated for the occasion witl 
evergreens, &.C A pianoforte was procured, and dancing 
commenced with great spirit, and was kept up till nine 
o'clock. During the evening, the males were suppliec 
with a moderate allowance of good ale, and the femalei 
with tea and a little negus. It was truly gratifying anc 
affecting to witness the decorum as well as the joyous de- 
light of these poor people. The succet^ of this our first 
experiment at an assemblage of the sexes was such as to in- 
duce us to hope that much good may result from an occa- 
sional repetition of a similar indulgence.* Pictures of thif 
description (and they are not confined to this asylun)] 
may surely be regarded with benevolent triumph ; nor, 
although some feeling of contrast between the external 
hilarity of the entertainment and the melancholy condi- 
tion of those who share in it will necessarily creep intc 
the reader's mind, will he the less rejoice that the lot oJ 
the insane, in its saddest stages, is at least found capable 
of some innocent mitigation. 

The results of such a mode of treatment, as might have 
been expected, have proved most favourable. * The 
strong,' adds the report, * assist and sympathise with the 
weak, and personal collisions are very rare among the 
patients. Instances of patients, the most violent and 
dangerous when admitted, becoming speedily cumposedj 
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tranquil, and manageable, are numerons. In the case of 
one man, who was goaded, by unkind and harsh treat- 
ment, into a state of ferocious mania (and who was 
brought into the asylum manacled so cruelly that he will 
bear the marks of the handcuffs while he lives), it is 
most gratifying to be enabled to state, that he gradually 
became confiding and tractable, and he is now as harm- 
less as any patient in the house. In another instance, a 
poor young creature, who, before her admission, was tied 
down to her bed for many months, quickly discovered the 
difference between the treatment she had been previously 
subjected to, and the kindness and freedom she experienced 
at the asylum, and very soon gained confidence in those 
about her, and rapidly recovered. Soon after her dis- 
charge from the asylum, she wrote to the matron, to re- 
quest she might be taken back as a servant ; and she is 
now an excellent assistant in the wards, and a general 
favourite with the patients.' It further appears that the 
medical attendants have never been obliged to resort to 
any mechanical restraint, beyond temporary seclusion in 
the padded room ; and then only in cases of great and 
dangerous excitement. Nothing, it would however seem, 
is of equal practical importance, as to get patients intro- 
duced into the hospital on the very first symptoms of the 
malady ; for, as the committee of visiters say, from the 
best information which they have obtained, if this disease 
is brought under efficient medical care at its earliest 
stage, a permanent cure is effected in so many as six cases 
out of every seven. 

We shall allude only te one other matter connected 
with the management of this excellent institution. '^ It is 
to ns a source of great uneasiness,* say the medical oflBcers, 
* as well as a matter of the deepest regret, that we are 
under the sad necessity of constantly dismissing from the 
anylum pauper patients, without any pecuniary provision. 
It must be obvious to any one in the least acquainted with 
insanity, that it is of the utmost importance that the dis- 
charged patients should have some means of temporary 
subsistence until the confidence of their friends and neigh* 
hours is restored. We would. beg leave, therefore, most 
earnestly to recommend the ' Ablett Fnnd' and its- objects 
to the favourable consideration of the humane and bene- 
volent.* May the suggestion here given meet with the 
attention which its benevolent object merita 

Our notice of this report will not have been useless if it 
incite those who have followed us thus far to deeper grati* 
tude for the possession of their own reason, and to more 
profound sympathy for those who have been visited by 
the saddest of all disorders — ^the eclipse of that spirit which 
lifts us above the brute, and allies us to the great God in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being. 



MYTHS OP THE MONTHS. 

JUNE. 
Thb ancient Romans denominated this month Junontus, 
in honour of Juno, the sister and wife of Jupiter. It is 
the time of fruitfulness in beautiful Italy, and the goddess, 
being the patron divinity of procreance, had this month 
of birds and fruits consecrated to her. Amongst our 
forefathers the grand festival of June was Midsummer- 
day. Then the sun had attained to the summer solstice 
— had reached the meridian of his annual course. The 
solstices are the two supposed extreme points of the 
ecliptic, to which the sun attains during the year — the 
summer solstice being when the sun is supposed to shine 
in a perpendicular line above the tropic of Omoer, and the 
winter solstice when its zenith is perpendicular with the 
tropic of Capricorn. It is midsummer to all the northern 
hemisphere when the sun is at the summer solstice, and 
midwinter to the southern hemisphere. When it reaches 
the tropic of Capricorn it is midsummer to all south of the 
equator, and midwinter to all north of it. The sun is 
supposed to move in a line indicated by what is termed 
the ecliptic, from tropic to tropic, during six months, till 
it attains the soUtice, or point at which it apparently ttands 



tt'Ul, and then begins to travel back. Sol has, on MidssBvj 

i mer-day, attained to his empjrreal throne ; and the peopk, 

' rejoicing in the warmth of bis beams, in the brightoeas of 

his glory, and the promise of the earth's fraitfoli^es, came 

forth to worship hnm 

The chief of old British fdtes in June was ealled th« 
Vigil of St John, when, on the hill-tops and isolated loftj 
plaecs, blazing beacons would be seen streaming ap into 
the plaeid vault of queenly night. The ancient altars of 
Baal were again relighted, the young and agile daiKsing 
round tlie ruddy blaze, or rushing through the porifyii^ 
flames ; while the stiff-jointed, ^lort-winded, pot-bellied 
sages sat and quaffed their ale and laughed at the fuo till 
chanticleer sounded his trumpet, and Imike up the rvrek. 
One of the mystic symbols of the sun, wcnahipped bj the 
early British polytbeists, was a wheel significant of the 
course of time, which was marked by the apparent move- 
ments of that orb f and en St John's eve, as well as at 
Yuletide, a wheel entered into the anonymous ceremooies 
of the season. I'he midsummer n^eel was usaally warp- 
ed round with straw, which, being ignited and rolled dovn 
a declivity, was supposed to illustrate the estienoe and pro- 
gress of the day-god. In Ireland, these cnstoma are not 
totally extinct The Baal fires are still lighted in flome 
places on St John's eve, and men rush through their 
embers, and cattle are driven through than, as a thmrm 
against the effects or influence of witchcraft and cltseaae& 
On the two occasions of St John and St Peter*s days. Old 
London was wont to be illuminated with lamps and 
lanterns ; and we are told that Henry YIIL took great 
delight in riding forth to see the watch set, the corte|re 
amounting at that time to two thousand men more than 
the ordinary watch, bearing torches and great iron creaaets 
full of bUzing rags through the streeta. Gog and Magog, 
tliose giant i&vinities of Guildhall, were wont to. be taken 
out into the streets of the city at this time and presented 
to the lieges ; a custom which must have had its paraUd 
in £dinburo;h, and which is described by Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, lord lion king at 



* Of Edlnbnrffh the ffrettt Idolatry 
And maaifert abominatkm 1 
On their foatt day all creatures may boo 
They bear an old stock Imago throngh the town. 
With tabor, tnunpet, shahne, and clarion. 
Which has boon used fbr many years bygone, 
With priests and fkiars in procession ; 
In sadi manner as Baal vas borne through Babylon.* 

In the Roman €!athoUe Chnrch, Midsummer-day was 
recognised as the birth-day of St John the Baptist, and 
was regarded as a very great and very aolenm 
In an ancient calendar of the Romish Church 
thing like the following nomination of festivities 
under the caption of ' June :* * The twenty-third is the 
vigil of the nativity of John the Baptist, when spieos are 
given at vespers, and fires are lighted up. A girl with a 
little drum proclaims the garbnd, and boys are dressed in 
girls* clothes. Carols are chanted to the liberal, and 
against the avaricious imprecations are hurled. Waters 
are swam in during the night, and are carried in vessels 
that hung for purposes of diviqation. Fern is held in 
great estunation with the vulgar on acoount of its seed, 
the possession of which is supposed to render a petson 
invisible ; and herbs of many kinds are Bought for with 
diverse ceremonies.* The twenty-fourth of June is the 
nativity of John the Baptist, when dew and new leawe 
are held in high estimation. 

In Spain, the eve of St John is celebrated much after 
the manner of the New-year in ScotUmd. Dahymple, in 
his < Travels,* says — * At Alcala, in Andalusia, at twelve 
o'clock at night, we were much alarmed with a violent 
knocking at the door. * Quein ee? * says the landlord. — 
* Isabel de San Juan,* replied a voice. He got up, Ugfated 
the lamp, and opened the door, when five or six stmdy 
fellows, armed with fusils, and as many women, came in. 
After eating a little bread, and drinking a litt^ brandy, 
they took their leave; and we found that, it being the eve 
of St John, they were a set of merry girls with their lovers, 
going round the village to congratulate their fii^ds on 
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le approaching festival' The Spaniards also h'ght ap 
res on St John*s eve, as in England. 

In Fxmnce, it was customary for the people to go about 
»aking a noise by beating brazen culinary vessels with a 
'ick — the object of which it would be difficult to imagine, 
nleas for the purpose of frighting away the spirits of evil. 
f rain fell about this season, the peasantry believed that 
tie filberts would be spoiled that year. A curious French 
rint exists illustrative of the manner in which the eve of 
t John \va8 kept. A large fire of wood, piled up round 
tree, «>ccupies the centre, round which voung men and 
romen, holding each other's hands, are dancing. Their 
Mts and caps are ornamented with herbs, and garlands of 
be same are bound round their waists, or thrown over 
heir shoulders. A boy is represented carrying a large 
>ough of a tree, and a number of spectators are looking 
*n. The foUawing lines, in French, are inscribed al the 
K>ttom : — 

*If the fires do not bnrn -flrlth these slra-^ 

If they produce not good harmony — 

Redooble this mekxly 

For our dances, for our concerts.* 

It was once a very general popular belief that about 
Midsummer-eve it was usual for snakes to meet in com- 
l>axiie&, and that, by joining heads together and hissing, a 
l^ind of bubble was formed, wbieh, by continued blowing, 
passed through the body« and, immediately hardening, re- 
sembled a glass-ring. The lucky finder of this ring was 
certain to prosper in all his undertakings. The rings thus 
j^enerated were called snake-stones. As on St Mark^s 
eve, 6o also on Midsummer, any person iasting, and sit- 
ting in the church-porch at midnight, it was believed, 
would see the spirits of the persons who should die that 
year come and knock at tiie church-door. Many in- 
stances of the truth of this superstition, are recorded by 
the credulous. Another superstition of this eve, onoe 
pvevaient in England, was the placing in the bed^rooms 
of maidens twigs of the plant called orpine, popularly 
known as ' midsummer men.' If the leaves bent to the 
left the girls believed that their lovers were false ;. if, how- 
ever, they bent to the right, they rejoiced in their truth. 

Besides the grand sununer solstice festival, June is dis- 
tinguished by several other fetes of the Romish Church. 
The first Sunday of June is Trinity Sunday, the observ- 
ance of which is said to have been instituted by Arch- 
bishop Becket soon after his consecration. St Barnabas' 
day is celebrated on the eleventh of Juno. It is thus 
characterised by Ray in his proverbs : 
' Bamaby Bright— 
The longest day and the shortest night* 

Corpus Christi day occurs or the fourteenth, of June. In 
all Roman Catholic countries it is celebrated with motie, 
lights, and flowers ; and the richest tapeatrieB are hung 
out upon the walls. The fifteenth of June is St Vitus*s 
day. An old chronicler designates him * Vitus sodde in 
oyle,' or steeped in oil, and describes his image as a 
beautiful one. Hens were brought by mep, and women, 
and offered to this saint, but for what reason or purpose 
cannot now be ascertained. They were supposed to be 
propitiatory offerings against the advent of St Vitus*8 
dance, a cutaneous disease. 

Original iJottrgt 

THE ADVENT OF SUMMER 
I come, I come, with light and Joy, 

In my warm and kindling beams; 
I come with the song of a thonsand birds, 

And the hnm of a thousand streams. 
I come to clothe the forest oaks 

With robes of verdnrc now— 
To wreathe with gold the labnmnm-tree, 
I And with snow the hawtbom-bongh. 

I bare loosen'd the rills from their wintry chain, 

And made them wander free 
Throngh long green vales, where shining flowers 

Arise to welcome me. 



My breath Is the fragrance from roses borne ; 

My smile is the bright sunbeam ; 
My eyes are the sheen of the wild bine flowers, 

That peep by the lonely stream. 

My voice is the cuckoo's call at room, 

Tlie thruslfs song of love. 
The sound of waters by echo borne. 

And the plaint of the woodland dove. 

My tears are the showers that in sonny June 

Bid the rose's leaves nnfoid, 
That brighter paints the violet's blue. 

And the gloss of the kingcup's gold. 

My sigh Is the sephyr, that gently steals 

At eve o'er the valley's breast, 
Tb kiss the cheek of the pore white rose, 

Before it droops to rest 

My gems are the drops that, each balmy mom. 

O'er leaf and flower shine; 
Brighter, fSalrcr, purer far 

Than those of Qolconda's mine. 

My path's the lone spot where harebells bloom. 

And the zephyr wanders free; 
Bat my home is the young and unbllghted heart. 

For it best con welcome me. 

WKh nonrafnl smUe I have siloit been. 

By strange old halls sublime. 
And threw bright veilaof radiant green 

O'er the wrecks of war and time. 

I hare scatter'd flowers of sliioing bloor 

In the paths of the gagr and Ikir ; 
I have pa88*d with, light o'er the Iwidy tomb, 

Aad smiled on the monzner there. 

And stin shall I come with my heaven-sent glow, 

On my errand of Joy and i)eace, 
From immortal realms to your raJes below, 

TIU my glorious mission cease. 

With an emerald robe and a crown of flowers, 

As radiant I come again. 
As when flrst in Eden's rosy bowers 

I hoped for an endless reign. 



1 bring bright mom and gentle even. 

And love, and hope, and mirth ; 
I come with til that's left of heaven, 

To ebaer the fleeting earth. 

KABOAmBT Thseksk WiQwmxv, 



EUBOPEAN LIFE.— No. IV. 

VBL CBUSADSS. 

REOiOX. the parallel drawn between the life of individual 
man and that of society. Both lives have their natural 
periods. Each period hae its separate peculiarities, of 
taste, of receptivity, of capability. The boy follows other 
ends than the grown up man— is differently affected, ex- 
presses himself differently. What would be foolish in an 
old man may be beautifhl in a boy. What would pall an 
old man's appetite may be the cause of growth in a boy. 
What even a young man might esteem as common, to a 
boy will seem a very opening into heaven. 

Take this familiar illustration : — When we pass what 
Dante calls the keystone of life, and begin to travel on the 
descending curve of the arch, we pucker up our lips as 
people who should know better, and smile at the fondness 
of young lovers. 'That foolish time!* we exclaim, wink- 
ing to our peers. But this does not alter the (hot which 
encompasses our two lovers. They cannot afford to smile 
at it. It is— not on the autiiority of novel makers, but of 
the Maker of us all — a life and death business for them. 
The beautifVil, the lovely, have gathered all their rays into 
one focus ; and each of these two sees the other in the 
heart of that If the boy walk across the green, we will not 
see a difference in him from other boys ; if you point out 
the girl, we may not be overwhelmed with any surpassing 
beauty in her. But, to their own ejes, each is bathedjn 
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be&uty, and circles for erer on in it, as the morning star 
does. It is the time of love. Influences which would not 
touch thorn at other periods find receptivity in them at 
this; and they go through a business — taken in detail, 
made up of trifles — which, at a later date in life, they will 
speak of as a waste of time. This will help us to under- 
stand the present portion of our subject 

Crusades — wars of the Cross — wars for the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre from the keeping of Mahommedans, 
would not succeed with Europe now. Eveo in the fifteenth 
century they could not succ<^. The same means which 
roused Europe in the eleventh were resorted to ; but Europe 
went on its way unheeding. Europe had outgrown them 
— had left them behind in the magic past — and was now 
girding itself for the sterner tasks of Reformation and Re> 
volution. 

Before entering on the hbtory of these wars of the Cross, 
then, we shall endeavour to fix the proper life-date of Europe 
at the time. We do not mean the particular year in which 
the wars commenced. As to this, they began at the close 
of the eleventh century, and lasted almost precisely two 
hundred years. We refer to the time of life in which the 
Crusades occurred: was Europe man or boy? Note, in 
passing, that some nations were later than others in b^ng 
affected with the Crusade-spirit Our own, for example. 
The Franks were first In our country, therefore, that 
period in which Crusades were gone into as a perfectly 
serious business was later of arriving than in France. 

This being preluded, we open the inquiry — At what 
period has European life arrived at the close of this 
eleventh century f Of the Europe described in our former 
papers we might say — It was Europe in embryo, Europe 
in the cradle, Europe making efforts to walk. Individually 
considered, we had many strong men before us ; but the 
collective life of those men was simply what we have just 
now called it 

We shall go back to the beginning of the period surveyed 
in the last paper for one glimpse of this life. A second 
can be obtained through the feudal system. The Crusades 
themselves will yield a third. In each of these, you will 
see distinctly impressed the features of different periods, 
and each rising naturally out of the other. 

1. The baptism of the first Frank king took place dur- 
ing the Christmas of 496. The history of his conversion 
is as follows : — He had married a Christian wife. In the 
fall of the Roman empire he beheld a proof that his wife's 
God was feeble; in the success of the Franks, that their 
Ood was strong. So like a child did he reason 1 His own 
oldest child died. ' A powerful God,' he said to his wife, 
' would not have suffered a child baptised into his name 
to die.' A battle was going against him ; he called on his 
own god, Odin. The foe still prevailed. In his ciistress 
he bethought himself of his wife's God, and called on him : 
the battle at that moment turned in his favour. So like a 
ehild did he act \ A bishop assured him that the battle was 
a miracle : Clovis believed him. The bishop went on to 
ittstmot him in the Christian fhith, and, amongst other 
things, drew a touching picture of the sufferings of the 
Lord upon the cross. * Ha,' interrupted our European 
child, * if I and my brave Franks had been there^ how we 
would have chastised these rascal Jews ! ' The baptism was 
performed at Rheims. • The streets,' says Thierry, * were 
adorned with tapestries; hangings of various colours, 
stretching from roof to roof, intercepted the heat and glare 
of the sun. The pavement was strewn with flowers, and 
perftimcs were burned to refresh the air. The bbhop, 
dressed in embroidered garments, walked by the monarch s 
side. * Holy father,' exclaimed the latter, astonished by 
all this magnificence, * is this the kingdom of heaven to 
which thou hast promised to conduct me?' What do 
you see behind this morsel of biography ? It is the story 
of the oonversion of the foremost European soldier of his 
day— a man of thirty years of age, strong, practical, brave. 
You see a distinction of lives. The material life is mature ; 
but it conceals another — ^a life fiir from maturity. It is 
a child's life. Its thoughts, its acts, are childish. It is 
your own Walter or Willie making his first visit to the 



church. * Hush,* my-boy, * you are in the church.' An 
awe comes down upon the boy's heart But if yoa ask biiu 
what the church is, you will find it is the wood of the pul- 
pit, and the fine dresses of the people, and himself. Euro- 
pean life was at this stage when Clovis was baptised. 

2. Let us come down four hundred years. The boy ts 
beginning to be respected in the house. Home life is aboat 
him, and penetrates him. Outwardly, there is cosfosioa 
enough. The empire of Charlemagne has gone down la 
darkness. The migrations have broken out afresh. All 
Europe is in motion. There are no boundaries, no dykes ; 
tides of people are rushing upon each other. In the nddjt 
of this weltering rises the feudal keep. It is the repre- 
sentative building of the period. The wrecks of old ezo- 
pires, of attempt^ kingdoms, are floating about Bat no- 
thing hurts that keep. The Noah of European life is there. 
The waves dash in vain against it ; it rides on the top. 
Do not look at these keeps through your modem polidcj. 
If there had not been need for them they would not b&re 
arisen. The Gkrman tribes brought from their woods r^ 
spect for woman and the law of primogeniture. The feu- 
dal system was the sphere in which these were to be de- 
veloped unto our mooern family life. Accordingly, if yoo 
look dbsely at this system, you will find that its principal 
aim was, protection of the oldest son. There was in it 
protection of others— of serf^ fighting men, and kinsfolk. 
All the titles which have come down tous from these tima 
are monuments of this. Earl, yarl — strong one, one abl« 
to protect; lord, /ato-word— protector of law ; lady.Wa/- 
dig — loaf-giver, provider of bread to the protected. Bot all 
this points ultimately to the heir. For his sake the old 
baron protects the fighting men ; for his sake, the ladj 
gives bread to their feunilies ; for him the walls of the keep 
are built massy and strong; for him the baron lives in a 
confinement foreign to his ancestors.- The whole current 
of feudal life runs towards the training and protectiog of 
this boy. 

It fits into this view that the mother has a very large 
share of importance in the feudal system. If the fiither 
were slain before the heir was of age, the mother be- 
came regent Even in the father's lifetime she had a £ur 
portion of influence. In his absence on the hunting expe- 
dition shs ruled. Children and domestics came thus to 
look up to her as their head. Her sphere, her character, 
were elevated. Napoleon once asked a lady what the 
French people stood most in need ot * Good mothers,' re- 
plied the lady. During the feudal period, this instntmen- 
tality in the training of the life of Europe was developed. 
You remember the old ballad, « Black Agnes of Dunbar.' 
In her husband's absence the castle was attacked by the 
English. She held out for nineteen weeks, and then com- 
pelled them to raise the siege: 

* Upon the cutle wa* she atood. 

The Yirl o* March'a atordy Marrow! ' 

Montague tempts her with dress and English state : 

* And you sail be Dame lIontairao» 

And I'll gi'e you a weddia* ting.' 

She answers : 

* Toar rioRS o' gold I oarena by, 

Nor care I for yonr Ikloona freo; 

I carena for yonr horse and hounda^ 

Nur for your pagea twenty-three. 

An' ye may tak* your lordllnga bravo. 
An' deck tKem wt' yoar clalth o' gold; 

For while my ain Rode krd'a awa', 
My yetta taat lock'd I mean to bold.* 

Montague, in wrath, brings up bis war engines : 

* Tlie mangonels play'd faat and free, 

Brocht down big stanes firae aff the wa*: 
Black Agnea, with her napkin fine, 
Leuch load and dicht the atotir awal * 

This happened in the fourteenth century. But Scotland, 
during that century, presented a very fair picture of ^« 
feudal times of European states earlier in developing. Ve ^ 
have quoted the ballad to illustrate the functions and spirit 
of the European mother at that period. A system which 
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forded scope for conduct like that of Lady March's could 
•t be otherwise thanpromotive of the family bond. And, 
fHct, it was so. What do we gather from this? We 
itber that European life had not yet passed out of the 
ime-spbere — that the European man, if the bull might 
J excased, was still a boy. 

The history of the institution of knighthood would still 
rther illustrate this fhot. Great attention began to be 
kid to boys. Tour boy is sent to my house; mine to 
>urs, to learn obedience — to leiim to be fk4niles, to serve 
-tnilitarey to be a knight. The great event in our fami- 
^ is the intrbduction of these boys into the rank of 
nights ; and when they have become k^iights, their busi- 
?^ss of life is the very soft one of defending women. 
8. Something was wanted to lift European life out of the 
Qme — something which could appeal to the natural poetry 
ad spirituality in the human heart, and be a quickening 
ito manhood for all Europe. At this crisis, the Crusades 
'ore preached. 

The immediate occasion of these Crusades was this. To- 
wards the close t)f the ninth century, an expectation began 
:> be entertained in Europe that the Lord would return to 
be earth when the thousand years after his ascension were 
spired. This time was at hand. It was generally be- 
ieTed that the scene of his birth would be that of his se- 
ond advent ; and Buropean Christians, men and women, 
rent to Jeruslem * to meet their Lord.' The expected hour 
vent past; but a pilgrimage to Jerusalem had become a 
Suropean habit; and during the eleventh cettury, the 
lol J City continued to be visited by pilgrims who had left 
he extreme bounds of 'Europe and toiled thither on foot 
Jn happily for them, the Holy City had long been in the 
lands of Mahommedans. The arrival of pilgrims was a 
totirce of revenue too palpable to be neglected. A piece of 
5old was charged fbr entrance. The pilgrims — poor, 
nany of them, when they set out from their homes — still 
poorer when they had traversed unsettied Europe, had 
to returo ofteif from the very gates of that Jerusalem thej 
bad come thousands of miles to see, because they werenn- 
able to pay the toll. Sick and weary with fatigue and 
dbappointment) they filled Europe with their murmnrs. 
As they passed on to their homes, they left their tale of 
oppression and persecution in the castles which gave them 
shelter for the night The fierce baron listened to their 
stories when the bunt or the raid was over. He, too, was 
stirred with indignation. Let the word once be spoken, 
and the European boy will fly to arms. 

Among the pilgrims who returned Was one who had 
been successively soldier, priest, and hermit — Peter of 
Anuen.s. Simple, abstemious in his food, in appearance 
mean, it was given to this humble instrument to speak the 
word. He was a little man, with flashing, peculiar eyes. 
' While out of doors, he wore ordinarily a woollen tunic, 
with a brown mantle, which fell down to his heels,' leaving 
his arms and feet bare. 'We saw him,' says the eye- 
witness quoted above, * passing through towns and villages, 
preaching everywhere, the people surrounding him in 
crowds,' plucking, for relics of so esteemed a man, the very 
hairs from his mule's hide. He was no great orator, as to 
style : he was rude and illiterate rather, as most people 
then were. But he could speak to the hearts of fighting 
Dien ; and all Europe answered as he beckoned his skinny 
arm. 

The church took up the cause. At Clermont, in one of 
the great squares — no house being able to contain them 
— priests, princes, fighting men, scholars, ladies, people of 
aU ranks, are gathered at the close of the eleventh century. 
The pope of that time, Urban II., was a very eloquent man. 
He spoke to them of the land of their Saviour's birth — of 
their eastern fellow-Christians oppressed therein — of the 
hardships encountered by holy pilgrims. * Jerusalem,' he 
said, * has become the habitation of devils. The Saracens 
tyrannise over it; the holy places are defiled; the be- 
licTers are overwhelmed with injuries; the templQ of the 
Most High is desecrated ; priests and deacons are slain ; 
women are grossly insulted in the very sanctuary; and 
ye, Christian men of Europe, wasting your strength in idle 



quarrels. Arml To the rescue of your oppressed brethren! 
Against the enemies of your faith turn the weapons you un- 
justly employ against each other. Pillage and burning 
are charged against you ; murder and robbery shut many 
of you from the kingdom of God. Arise t Redeem by this 
service your ungodly lives ; the crimes of the soldier of the 
Cross are pardoned ; the dying Crusader goes up to heaven.' 

From prince and peasant, from men and women, there 
rose a mighty shout ' Qod willeth it I ' the whole assembly 
cried. The purpose of the speaker was secured. The baron 
rode back to his castle to arm his retainers. The speech 
of the pope was repeated from mouth to mouth. Europe 
was stirred unto its depths. So unanimous was the en- 
thusiasm, so quickly did it spread, it came to be a popular 
belief that the shout which greeted the close of the pope's 
appeal had been heard at the same moment in the re- 
motest parts of Europe. 

We would convey a very fsAst impression if we left the 
reader to suppose that the struggle in which Europe was 
about to en^ge was either accidental or temporary. From 
the very cradle of European life it hasr had to struggle 
against Mahommedan aggression. ' Even at the date of the 
first crusade, the struggle was far from being new. Ex- 
actly four hundred years before, it seemed to depend on 
the issue of a battle whether *the third element' of Euro- 
pean life was to be Christianity or Mahommedanism. It 
was while the northern immigrations were still flowing 
down, before the conquerors were secure in their conquests, 
that they were confronted by armies of swart, black-eyed 
soldiers, the propagators of this new religion. From the 
African shore of the Mediterranean, at the Straits, they 
sent a small detachment across to'Europe, under the com- 
mand of a soldier named Tarik. He overturned the king- 
dom of the enervated Visigoths in Spain. Their king 
fled from the field of battle, and the victorious Arabs pur- 
sued their conquests until the Bay of Biscay stopped their 
nukrch. It took more than seven hundred years to undo 
the work of that army. To this day we recall the name 
of its leader when we mention the rock on which he first 
landed, Gibraltar— -G^Ad&«{ al TariCy the rock of Taric. 
From Spain, the Arabs pressed into France, at that time 
the centre of European civilisation ; but here they were 
checked. Young Europe, rude and untaught, was stronger 
than full-formed Mahommedanism. A Frank, who, on ac- 
count of his heavy blows, received the surname of Martel 
or Hammer, defeated them near Poictiers. His successor, 
Charlemagne, still more effectually repressed their ad- 
vances. Eventually, they were shut up into Spain. 

We may well turn aside to examine the character and 
genius of a power which appeared in the world at the very 
moment Europe was being filled with its future popula- 
tions, and which ultimately left, to the influence of Chris- 
tianity only the western half of the Roman empire. An 
internal history of Mahommedanism itself would exhibit a 
creed laying hold of different tribes, nations, races, and 
elevating to power those of most warlike genius. It will 
be enough for our purpose if we can gather from the people 
in whom the faith first took root, one or two of the more 
prominent features of the life which it develops. We 
shall require to transfer ourselves to new scenes. The 
shadows uf deep forests, the mists of hills, by which the 
men of the north are environed, are behind us. We are 
now in the land of the palm-tree and the camel. Stripes 
of green pasture alternate with sand-wastes, at the base of 
grim mountains. Nothing has changed since the days of 
Job. There is the same nomade life, the same family feel- 
ing, the same incursions of robbers. You Utc in tents; 
your wealth is in flocks and herds. In the evening, you 
see clouds of dust in the distance : before an hour has gone 
past the well where you are resting is surrounded with 
tents, and flocks, and shepherds armed. From that land 
how many of our most familiar stones have come ! Our 
school-time favourite, the * Arabian Nights,' was the pro- 
duct of a later age, and of somewhat different circum- 
stances; but the faculty of poetry and story-telling which 
it exhibits is native to the child of the east Eastern tra- 
vellers describe the Bedouins of the present, grouped 
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around the fire of their bivoaac listening with attentive 
ears, their necks stretched out, their fiery eyes fixed upon 
some companion reciting passages of their national poetry, 
or telling some story of his own. So, in all ages, it was 
with them. 

Before the birth of Mahomet, Ishmael was the great 
man of the Arabs. For them, he, not Isaac, was the true 
son of promise. They held him in esteem as the martyr, 
the one wronged man in human history. All other men 
reoeiTed rich lands at the general distribution of portions. 
He, with his mother, had to go out into the desert. Not- 
withstanding this, Abraham is their fiither. They have 
many things in common with the Jews — annual pilgri- 
mages to a holy place, for example, and prayer with their 
foces turned thither. * In the times of their ignorance,' 
as they call the days before Mahomet, they prayed towards 
Jerusalem. Since his day, their Kebla — direction, of prayer 
— is Mecca, his birth-place. Here, according to tradition, 
still bubbles up the well of Hagar, and here their giieat 
mosque or temple is built 

Although the men who tried to spread this worship in 
Europe came from the east, they were strangers to the 
luxury we associate with eastern climates. There is a 
healthy fireshness and homeliness about them which almost 
rival the characteristics of the northern tribes. The pro- 
phet Mahomet mended his own shoes, and he was a man 
of wealth. The Caliph Omar, his second successor, and 
his chief men, supped rice-porridge together every morn- 
ing out of a wooden pla;tter which dangled at his camel's 
side, when he and they were on a journey. To this same 
Omar complaint was once made that the gpiemor he had 
'sent to Hems would not grant an audience before sunrise, 
nor attend to petitions during night-time, and that he was 
invisible one whole day in every month. * Oh, Omar ! ' said 
the accused governor, * I keep no servant, and must there- 
fore before sunrise bake my bread. After sunset, I pray 
and read the Koran until sleep overtake me; and on|B 
whole day every month, because I possess but a single 
shirt, I am employed in washing and drying it !' Some- 
times this simplicity of manners took quite a different turn 
from the ridiculous. At the close of an engagement, a 
Greek general seated himself on a throne in the grand 
style of the Bom^ east, to receive some Arab soldiers 
about an exchange of prisoners. Cushioned, seats were 
set for the Arabs»^ but they preferred to sit cross-legged 
on the ground. * You vulgar olowns,' said the Greek, * who 
but yourselves would prefejr to sit upon the filthy earth ? ' 
* The seat which God has prepared for vs,' replied the 
chief soldier, * cannot be filthy. The earth is of his mak- 
ing : your purest tapestry is not so pure.' 

But it is chiefly as a brave people^ and a people whose 
bravery is the result of religion, that they come before us. 
Tl^ey are the Puritans of the east. Fighting, to them, is 
life-work — work done under the eye of God. Their battle-i 
cry, * Allah Acbar ! ' is a sort of appeal to God for victory. 
Their early history is full of illustrations. Perar is sent 
forward to reconnoitre the Christian army. Thirty Chris- 
tians are detached to capture him. He feigns to fly. The 
thirty straggle after him. He turns about upon them, 
and one by one unhorses seventeen. * Did I not warn thee 
not to put thyself in danger ? ' said his general. ' Well, 
Ealed [this was the defence], they came out to take me, 
and I was afraid God should see me turn my back to the 
enemy.' Every battle these men fought was linked in 
their eyes, to eternity. * Oh, general,' said this same De- 
rar to Kaled, who had returned from a single-handed en- 
counter with one of the enemy for a fresh horse, * you 
have already thrown away too much strength fighting with 
that dog : rest here and I will go in your stead.' * fiest ! ' 
exclaimed Kaled, by no means the finest specimen of Arab- 
warrior, * we shall rest in the world to come.' (Some of 
our readers will recall the fine words of the Port Royalist, 
hundreds of years later—* We shall have all eternity to 
rest in.') The conviction that their fighting was not va- 
nity — not something which they might do or leave undone 
at their pleasure, was very strong in them. They felt that 
their condition in eternity depended on their conduct in 



the battle. Ealed would sometimes tell his men that 
* Panidise 1^ beneath the shadow of swords.' And when 
Mahomet proclaimed war against the Romans of the east, 
and the Arabs murmured, * We are worn out; the harreet 
is coming on ; the weather is hot,' the prophet's reproof 
was, * Ay, but hell is hotter.' 

Indeed, religious fighting is the proper development of 
Mahommedan life. Up to this it carries men, and do 
further. When Mahommedans leave the battlefield and 
try to live in towns, they go to decay. They prosper as 
robbers — as fighters, not oUierwise. Their life-purpoee is 
to spread their faith by the sword. One of the first con- 
verts Mahomet made, after his wife, a boy at the tune, 
professed his faith in this style : * I, for one, wiU be ihj 
vizier {lit., helper). Whoever rises against thee, I will 
dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs,' &c. 
So, practically, did. every true Mahommedan profess. The 
conqueror of Morooco was checked in his progress by the 
waves of the Atlantic. He spurred his horse into the eea, 
and raised his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, * Great 
Allah, if my course were not stopped by these waves, I < 
would still go on to the unknown kingdoms of the west, • 
preaching the unity of thy name, and putting rebellious 
nations to the sword.' In almost all cases, the perfect 
Mahommedan is nothing mqre than an armed propagator 
of his creed. 

At first sight, nothing can be more astonishing than the 
spread of Mahommedan power. In the beginning of the 
seventh century, Mahomet, at that time a merchant in 
Mecca, and about forty years of age, rises up after dinner, 
and informs his kinsmen present, that God has commis- 
sioned him to convert them fh>m idol-worship to the ikith 
that there ia one Ood, whose will we ar^ bound to o^ey. 
By all his guests, except the boy Ali, referred to abofve, 
this intimation was received with laughter. Before a full 
hundred years were ended, Arabia, Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
and part of the east and west coasts of Africa, had re- 
ceived his fiuth. * From the confines of I^artary and India 
to the shores of the Atlantic Ooean,' there were souls and 
nations who believed that Mahomet was a. prophet. 

With the power thus founded and wide-spread, the 
European youth iras now to contend, and that on g^round 
sacred to Uie Mahommedan and himsel£ 



SCENES FRQM < LIFE IN THE WOOINS. 



8K3HTB AXP 80UHDS. 

You can. spend days and weeks around the Raquette, sail- 
ing over its beautiful waters, penetrating its deep and 
(}uiet bays, taking trout at every cast of your line, and 
killing a deer whenever you choose to put forth the effort. 
The sun rises on you from this green wilderness firesh as 
when it first looked on creation, and sets as lovingly in 
the mass of green, on the western slope, as though it had 
seen no sin and suffering in its course. 

X<et the light canoe rock awhile on the tiny waves that 
this glorious western breeze, redolent with the kiss of 
leaves, and pure from its long dalliance with nature, has 
set in motion. The shadows are flitting like sweet visions 
along that far-stretching slope of brilliant green, and dis- 
appear one after another over the summit Yonder is a 
deer walking up and down the shore in the water, ever 
anon lifting his antlered head* lest the garish day might 
reveal him to some lurking foe ; and lo, there comes bia 
consort, her white breast shining amid the leaves, as she 
also steps forth to drink. And here, out of this narrow 
cove, Qompletely enveloped in bushes that sweep the water, 
and reeds that grow almost across its entrance — which 
seems to l\irk in perpetual ambush on the shore— a wild 
duck from the Atlantic is leading forth her brood, which 
she has hatched in this far-sequestered spot What a chat- 
tering (hey make as they swim after the proud Inatron, who 
is pushing boldly for a point near by. They move in the 
form of the figure V inverted, and the still water of the cove 
assumes the same shape clear to the shore. But the evw- 
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wmtchful mother has caught sight of our boat, and prattling 
to her ofEispriDg, is off with incredible speed. 8be knows 
her yooDg^jannot fly, and hence will not rise herself from 
the water. True to her maternal instinct, she is willing to 
bide the worst; but both wings and feet of the whole chat- 
tering squadron are in foil plaj, making the lake foam 
where they pass. There, you are once more in the reeds, 
settling yourseWes with a yast deal of self^songratulation 
into oomposure again, while your black heads and eyes 
torn afid nod to catch the first approaoh of danger. Poor 
thingBi, you are safe here; but next lUl every red of your 
flight ftQm Montauk Point to Bamegat £ay, will be dis- 
turbed by the shot of the sportsman, and scarcely a pair 
of you will be left to xevisit this far retreat again. Vain 
dreaming this, I know, but the listless mood is upon me^ 
and I eannoi pull a strong and steady and f?rae/ica2 stroke. 
The waTes are out on a froUo — the deer stand idly lashing 
their tailsin the water — the great, green forest just rustles 
to show that the leayes are all at play — the clouds move 
lazily across the sky, and all nature seems dreaming in this 
fresh noon-day — and why should I not drink in the influ- 
eoce of the scene ? I know a hard afternoon's tell is before , 
me, and a bivouack on the ground at night, yet I seem en- 
chained here by beauty. Sad thoughts and gentle Xeelings 
rise one after another — an indisti«guishable throng, and 
strange memories long sinice buried, come back with over- 
powering freshness. Here the great world of strife and 
toil speaks not, and its fierce struggles for gain seem the 
madness of the maniac. Tou do not bate it —you pity it, 
and pity yourself that you ever loved it. The good you had 
forgotten returns, for nature wakes up the dead divinity 
within you, and rouses the soul to purer, nobler purposes. 
Besides, all things are free about me — the leap of the wave 
—the dash of the mountain stream — the flight of the eagle 
—the song of the wind, and the swaying of trees — all, all 
are free. Unmarred, unstained, the bright and happy 
world is spread out in my sight j 

* Ah, when the wild tarmoil of thia wearlBome JlfJs, 
With Its scenes of^ppreaaion, coimptloa, and strife, 
The prood roan's power, and the base man's fear— 
The scoraer's latmh, and the sufferer's tear— 
And malice, and meanness, and f<ilsehood, and folly. 
Dispose me to miislng and dark melancliolj : 
When my bosom is fWl^ and my thooabts are high. 
And my sool is side with the bondman's siKh— 
Oh, then, there is flreedom, and Joy. and pride, 
Afar throngh the 'forest* alone to ride, 
With the death-fhiuKht firelock in my hand. 
The only law of the desert land.' 

Bat to return to practical matters : Yonder comes the 
boat of Woods and Beach, the two solitary dwellers of this 
region. It is rathet a singular coincidence that the only 
two inhabitants of this wilderness should be named Woods 
and Be€u;h. I should not wonder if the next comers should 
be called * Hemlocik ' and * Pine* These two men have 
killed hundreds of deer since they settled down here to- 
gether, and a great many moose. Their leisure hours they 
spend in preparing the furs they have taken, and in tan- 
ning the deer skins, of which they make mittens. They 
need something during the long winter days and evenings 
for employ men L When the snow is five feet deep on the 
level, and the ice three and four feet thick on the lake, and 
not the sign of a human footstep any where to be seen, the 
smoke of their cabin rises in the frosty air like a column 
in the desert— enhancing instead of reHevlQg the solitude. 
The pitch pine supplies the place of candles, and the deep, 
^ light from tl»eir humble window, at night, must pre- 
sent a singular contrast with the rude waste of snow and 
the leafless forest around them. 

When a quantity of these mittens are made up. Beach 
s^ps on his snow-shoes, and, with his trusty rifle in his . 
band, carries them out to the settlements, where they meet 
with a ready sale — for mittens made here in the woods are 
^Aown to be 'made upon honour.' No buff-coloured 
"beepskm comes from the shores of Raquette Lake, nor is 
tbe stout buckskin spoiled by destructive materials used 
to expedite the tanning. 

Since the above was written, I am informed by my friend 



B — n that another family, composed of a man, his wif^ and 
seven children, has emigrated to Raquette Lake. This 
woman — the only one now on the shores of the Raquette — 
took, last summer, an infant six months old, and a daughter 
fourteen years of age, and started for a clearing thirty 
miles distant, on a visit. Now carrying the boat on her 
head around the rapids — in one place two miles on a 
stretch, while the girl lugged along the infant and oars — 
now stemming the swift current, and anon floating over 
the bosom of a calm lake, she pursued her toilsome way— > 
accomplishing the thirty miles by night. What think you 
of that? As Captain Cuttle would say, * She is a woman 
as if a woman.' To make a visit of thirty miles through 
an unbroken forest, with a babe six months old, and a girl 
only fourteen years of age, and carry and row her own 
beat the whole distance, is < spinning street yam ' on a 
large scale. I hope she had a glorious gossip to pay her 
for her trouble. It shows most conclusively that the visit- 
ing propensity so strong in woman, is not a conventional 
thing, but inherent — belonging to her very nature. 

This woman deserves to be the first on Raquette Lake. 
She bids fair to have seven children more, and I trust, 
when she dies, that a monument will be erected to her 
memory. 

J&. CURIOUS HORSB-RACI. 

Some fifty years ago, John Brown, formerly governor 
of Rhode Island, bought two hundred thousand acres, 
forming what is now called Brown's Tract — all wilderness 
— with the intention of founding a large settlement. By 
presents of land, and putting up, at his own expense, mills 
and a forge for the manu&cture of iron, he induced many 
families to migrate — at one time, it is said, there were 
thirty located in this solitary spot. But at that period, 
there was not« single public improvement west of Albany, 
hence there were no facilities for getting to market Added 
to this, the land was cold and unproductive — the winters 
long and severe, which so disheartened the settlers that 
they one after another left. Governor Brown, who had 
constantly furnished large suppHes, at length died, and 
then the colony broke up. 

Throe thousand acres had been cleared up, which now 
lies a vast common, with only one inhabitant to cultivate 
it He occupies it without being owner, yet pays no rent, 
and no taxes : the Robinson Crusoe of this little territory, 
he has what he can raise, and no ooe to dispute his do- 
main. The log dwellings of the settlers have all rotted 
away — the mills fallen in upon the milLstones, and the 
forge upon the hammers. One house alone, which former- 
ly belonged to the agent, remains standing ; and in this 
Arnold and his family reside. Boonville, twenty miles 
distant, is the nearest settlement Tet here be lives con- 
tented, year after year, with his fioimily of thirteen chil- 
dren — twelve girls and one boy — by turns trapping, shoot- 
ing, and cultivating his fields. The agriculturij part, 
however, is performed mostly by the females, who plough, 
sow, rake, bind, &o., equal to any farmer. Two of the girls 
thrashed alone, with common flails, five \vmdred bushels 
of oats in one winter, while their father and brother were 
away trapping for marten. Occupying such a large tract 
of land, and cultivating as much as he chooses, he is able 
to keep a great many cattle, and has some excellent horses 
which these girls of his ride with a wildness and reckless- 
ness that makes one tremble for their safety. You will 
often see five or six of them, each on her own horse, some 
astraddle, and some sideways, yet all *■ bare back, ' i. e. . 
without any saddle, racing it Uke mad creatures over the 
huge common. They at (I was going to say their saddles) 
their horses beautifully ; and with their hair streaming in 
the wind, and dresses flying about their white limbs and 
bare feet, careering across the plains, they look wild and 
spirited enough for Amazons. They frequently ride with- 
out a bridle or even a halter, guiding the horse by a mo- 
tion or stroke of the hand. What think you of a dozen 
fearless girls mounted on fleet horses, without a saddle, on 
a dead run ? I should like to see them going down Broad- 
way. Yet they are modest and retiring in their nuinners, 
and mild and timid as fawns among strangers. 
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There was a lad about niDeteea years of age with my 
friend B — n, whom oue of these girls challenged to a race. 
He accepted it> and they whipped their horses to the top 
of their speed. The bam, nearly a mile distant, was to 
be the goal. Away they went, pell-mell — the girl without 
a saddle, across the field. The boy plied the whip lustily, 
ashamed to be beaten by a woman, yet he fell behind, full 
a hundred yards. Mortified at his discomfiture, and the 
peal of laughter that went up, he hung bis head, saying it 
was no fault of his, for she bad the beet horse. She then 
offered to exchange with him, and try the race over. This 
was fair, and he was compelled to accept the second chal- 
lenge. Taking their old station, they started again. It 
would hate done a jockey good to hare seen that stout 
frontier youth use his whip, and beat his horse's ribs with 
his heels, and heard him yell. But all would not do^that 
girl sat quietly leaning over her steed's neck ; and with 
her low, clear chirrup, and her sharp, well-planted blows, 
inspired the beaten animal with such courage and speed, 
that he seemed to fly over the ground, and she came out 
full as far a-head as before. The poor fellow had to give 
up beaten, humiliating as it was, and the girl with a smile 
of triumph, slipped the bridle from her nag's head, and 
turned him loose in the fields to gmze. 

The mother, however, is the queen of all woodman's 
wives — but you must see her and hear her talk, to appre- 
ciate her character. If she will not stump the coolest, 
most hackneyed man of the world that ever faced a woman, 
1 will acknowledge myself to have committed a very grove 
error of judgment. 

Uer husband's *saple ItM* as she termed it (sable 
line), that is, line of trapping, is thirty miles long, and he 
is often absent en it several days at a time. 

AN OLD INDIAN AMD BIS DAUGBTKB. 

Towar-ls night B— n and myself arrived with Mitchell 
at his but, where he found his aged Indian father and 
young sister waiting his return. * Old Peter,' as he is 
called, is now over eighty years of age. He shakes with 
the palsy, and is constantly muttering to himself in a lan- 
guage half French and half Indian, while his daughter, 
scarcely twenty years old, is silent as a statue. She is 
quite pretty, and her long hair is not straight like that of 
her nice, but hangs in waving masses around her bronzed 
neck and shouId(o*8. She will speak to no one, not even to 
answer a question, except to her father and brother. I 
have tried in vain to make her say no or yes, but she in- 
variably turns to her father or Mitchell, and makes them 
answer. This old man still roams the forest, and stays 
where night overtakes him. 

It was sad to look upon his once powerful frame, now 
bowed and tottering, while his thick grey hair hung 
like a huge mat around his wrinkled and seamed visage. 
Uis tremulous hand and fhded eye could no longer send 
the unerring rifle ball to its mark, and he was compelled 
to rely on a rusty fowling-piece. Everything about him 
was in keeping— even his dog was a mixture of the wolf 
and dog, and was the quickest creature I ever saw move : 
his very gambols frightened me, for when leaping to a 
caress, his bound was so quick and eager, that be seemed 
about to tear me in pieces — indeed it was always a dubious 
matter with me, when I approached him, whether he in- 
tended to play or fight 

But poor old Peter cannot stand another winter, I fear,— 
and some lonely night, in the lonely forest, that dark-hair- 
ed maiden will see him die, far from human habitations ; 
and her slender arm will carry his corpse many a weary 
mile, to rest among his tribe. As I have seen her decked 
out with water-lilies, paddling that old man over the lake, 
I Imvc sighed over her fate. She seems to have but one 
thought — one purpose of life — to guard and nurse her 
parent The hour that sees her sitting by the camp-fire 
beside her dead father, vrill witness a grief as intense as 
ever vbited a more cultivated bosom. God help her then ! 
I can conceive of no sadder sight than that forsaken 
maiden, in some tempestuous night, sittuig all in the forest, 
holding the dead or dying head of her father, while the 



I moaning winds sing his dirge, and the flickering fire sheds 

' a ghastly light on the scene. 

How strong is habit ! That old man cannot be persuaded 
to sit down in peace beneath a quiet. roof — ministered to 
and cherished as his wants require — but still chfigt to his 
wandering life, and endures hunger, cold, and fatigue, and 
wanders houseless and homeless. He continues to hunt, 
though his shot seldom strikes down a deer; and he still 
treads the forest, though his trembling litaibs but half per- 
form their office, and his aged shoulders groan under the 
burden of his light canoe. I saw him looking M a haiidfal 
of specimens of birch bark he had collected, and balancisf 
which to choose as material for a new oanoe. He stiil 
looks forward to years of hunting, and days of toil, when 
the bark of life is already touching those dark waters that 
roll away from this world and all it contains. 

As I was leaving Long Lake, I met the old Indian and 
his daughter just starting on their return journey of a 
hundred and fifty miles. The father was sitting in the 
middle of the bark canoe, on the bottom, white the daughter 
occupied the stem and paddled the boat Her head was 
uncovered, and her long hair, which almost swept the 
water, was filled with white lilies she had plncked by the 
shore. Noiseless and steady swept on the firail orait, ioi- 
pelled by her sinewy arm — stretching down the middle of 
the lake towards the dark outlet It was a sad sight to 
behold spring and winter thus united; one decked out io 
flowers and the other covered with the frosts of Ume, and 
know the fate before them. 



EARLY PIETY. 

Early piety, if persisted in, prepares for a comfortable 
old age. The condition of an old man without piety, is 
wretched indeed. He presents to the eye of Christtan con- 
templation a melancholy spectacle. As to all the grand 
purposes of existence, he has pass^ through the world ia 
vain. Life to him has been a lost adre^ore. Seventv 
years he has sqjoumed in the region of mercy, and Is goiog 
out of it without salvation. Seventy years he has dwelt 
within reach of redemption, and yet is going to the Ic^ 
souls in prison. If he is insensible to his case, he is going 
to ruin asleep; but if a little awakened, how bitter an 
his reflections ! If he looks back upon the past, he sees 
nothing but a wide and dreary waste where the eje is re- 
lieved by no monuments of piety, but scared by memorials 
of a life of sin ; if he looks at his present ciroamstancefl, be 
sees nothing but a mere wreck of himself, driving upon the 
rocks of his destiny and destruction ; but the fbtore, oh ! 
how can he look on that which presents to him death, for 
which he is not prepared ; judgment, -from which he can 
expect nothing mit condemnation ; heaven, which he has 
bartered for pleasures, the remembrance of whioh is now 
painful or insipid; hell, which he has merited, with its 
eternity of torment^ by his iniquities. The ghosts of spent 
years and departed joys flit before him, luid point to those 
regions of wo, whither sinful delights oonduot the sea- 
snalist and voluptuary. Miserable old man ! the winter 
of life is upon him, and he has nothing to cheer his cold and 
dreary spirit, nor any spring to look forward to; the 
night of existence has come on — not a star twinkles firon 
heaven upon his path, nor will any morning dawn upon 
the gloom which enwraps him. Such is the old age d 
those who remember not Qod in their youth, and carry on 
their oblivion of religion, as such persons generally do^ to 
the end of life. — R^, J. A. James» 

PRACTICAL OODLDnSSS. 

Let me assure you, it is more than a proboble opinion, 
that unless we attend to plain practical godliness, it b 
presumption, and not faith to expect deliverance. God 
holds us hovering on our good behaviour ; our most infal- 
lible prognostications, what Qod will do with us, aie wHhio 
us. It is not what we seem, but what we are. Qod looks 
at the heart : when the bent and frame of this is rig^t, it 
cannot but influence the life; and when the*h«irt and life ; 
please Qod, nothing can come amiss. — 8. Annaley. 
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THE COLONY OP METTRAY." 

Whsh the aooosed is under sixteen years of age, if it be 
ledded that be has acted without discernment, he shall be 
tcquitted ; but, according to the circumstances of the case, 
le ehall be restored to his parents, or sent to a house of 
»rreotion, to be there educated and detained for such a 
»enod as the sentence shall determine, which period, how- 
trer. shall never extend beyond the time of his acoomplish- 
Dg bis twentieth year.' 

So runs the sixty-sixth article of the French penal code. 
t WAS dictated in a humane spirit, and its provisions arc 
xcellent in theory. To take into consideration the youth 
»f the criminal, and to ordain that be shall be acquitted if 
lis faculties are not sufficiently developed to render him 
norally responsible, is most just To supply to him the 
)laoe of parents, either when he has none surviving, or 
vhen they are disqualified by any cause from giving him 
i proper training — to adopt him as a child of the state, 
ind as such to correct his evil propensities— to maintain 
lim till he can maintain himself^ and to educate him so 
iiat he shall be able to do so, is most worthy. Nothing 
nore, in short, could be desired as regards juvenile 
)flfender8, if the intentions of the law were fairly carried 
nto effect But they are not The houses of correction 
ire prisons ; the children, though acquitted, are treated 
ike other prisoners, and mix with convicts of every de- 
cree of depravity; hence, it is needless to say, flow the 
nost pernicious results. They learn little or nothing ex- 
sept the arts and devices of crime ; their habits of idleness 
ire confirmed ; their moral declension goes on ; their phy- 
deal powers are enfeebled; lastly, their character is 
ruined-^a stigma is attached to them for life. Conse- 
quently, when they are discharged, the majority having 
neither the ability nor the will to work ; and those who 
bave the ability and the will finding the most dishearten- 
ing difficulty in procuring employment because of the pre- 
judice existing against them as issuing from a jail, it is 
Dot wonderful that, without resources, without hope, and 
srithout principle, an enormous proportion should betake 
themselves to crime as a means of living. This is evident 
U) every one; and all in France, who luftve considered the 
subject, have confessed the viciousness of the system, re- 
^tted its effects, and desired to see it changed. But re- 
grets and wishes too often lead only to good intentions ; a 
practical move in any direction Is a very different thing. 

The honour of having taken the first positive step in 
France towards improving the condition of youthful delin- 
quents, and rescuing them from the fate to which they 
seemed condemned, belongs to M. Demetz, a retired judge. 
Alter a long and careful study of the subject, and after 
personally visiting and comparing the then existing peni- 
tentiaries both of Europe and America, this gentleman, in 
conjunction with the Viscount de Brdtign^res de Cour- 
teilles, an old4)fficer distinguished under Napoleon, founded 
the colony of Mettray, near the town of Tours; and what- 
ever judgment may be formed of the principles on which 
this institution is founded, whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained of the practicability of imitating it on an extended 
scale, and whatever may be its own ultimate fate^ there 
can be but one opinion as to the disinterestedness, philan- 
thropy, and zeal of its originators, and the success which 
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hitherto, and as fisir as Mettray is concerned, has attended 
their eflforts. 

The funds for the purpose were raised by subscription, 
th^" subscribers forming themselves into an association 
under the name of the Paternal Society. They published 
their prospectus in June, 1839, and no time was lost in 
putting the project into execution. The first thing dono 
was to open an initiatory school to prepare an efficient body 
of overseers, and train them to the proposed system. It 
began on the 28th July with twenty-three pupils, and has 
been continued up to the present day, having fVilly answered 
its purpose. By the end of the year the first buildings of 
the colony were completed ; it was not, however, till long 
after that the establishment attained its present form. 

Anxious to begin, no matter on how small a scale, M. 
Demetz, on the 22d January, 1840, brought from the houso 
of correction of Fontevrault the first subjects for the expe- 
riment, nine in number. Draughts from various other 
prisons, however, succeeded each other rapidly, and on 
the 30th May eighty-two children had been received. 
Meanwhile the necessary means flowed in largely. The 
royal family, and various public bodies, became permanent 
subscribers. The government consented to allow eight- 
pence per day for each colonist; and, besides this, the 
ministers of the interior, of agriculture, and of public in- 
struction, granted considerable subsidies from their re- 
spective departments. Nor were private contributors less 
open-handed, and the list of them was not confined to 
France. Several were of our own country; amongst 
others, ' Georges Mackenzie, baronnet d'Ecosse,' and Mrs 
Elizabeth Fry — ^the latter, besides a donation in money, 
sending some cattle of the English breed. But the most 
munificent of all was Count Leon d*Ourches ; the church 
and the school were built entirely out of the sum with 
which he gifted the colony, £5200. 

Supported so warmly, Messrs Demets and De Courteilles 
found little difficulty in gradually carrying out their views 
to their flill extent; year after year new buildings arose, 
until Mettray became capable of accommodating more than 
600 colonists, and had assumed the form and development 
we shall presently have to describe. We believe no fiyrthei 
increase in its proportHais is contemplated; on the con- 
trary, a diminution, not indeed in the number of the oolo* 
nists, but in that of the persons employed ni it, has ro 
cently taken place. Thip has been necessitated by the 
check it has received in consequence of the late revolution. 
Depending so much as it does on the support of govern- 
ment, its finances have suffered fh>m the financial embar- 
rassments of the country. A decree suppressing the sale 
of articles produced in the prisons and psnitentiaries has 
lessened its annual revenue by £1000; and the minister 
of the interior, obliged at present to retrench evei7where, 
having reduced the sum allowed for each colonist from 
eightpence to sevenpenoe per day, a farther annual sum of 
nearly £750 has been withdrawn firom it. 

Mettray now consists of a large open space, oblong in 
form, on two sides of which are placed the houses inha- 
bited by the colonists. These houses, ten in number, are 
eadi about thirty feet long by twenty wide, and consist 
of a ground-floor and two storeys. The ground-floors are 
in general workshops, such as a carpenter s, a blacksmith's, 
a oartwright's. The two upper storeys are dormitories, 
and each of them, except those of the tenth house, which 
is entirely devoted to the chaplain's use, was at first in- 
tended to contain twenty boys. This, however, would only 
accommodate 360, and there are now upwards of 500 in 
the colony; but it has been found that, without crowding, 
there is room for more than was originally arranged, and 
moreover a considerable number are lodged in one of the 
fiurms appertaining to it. They sleep in hammocks, which 
are hung with the foot and the head alternately towards 
the wall, so as to render conversation at night impossible. 
At one end of each dormitory is a kind of projecting closet, 
with a window in it furnished with a Venetian blind : this 
is the sleeping-place of the * head of the family,' who at any 
time can survey the whole apartment through his window, 
while the blind prevents himself from bt^iug aeen. 
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During the day the doriiiitories become the refectories', 
the hammocks being ranged along the walls, and moveable 
boards, attached to posts, forming a long table. In the 
spaces between the houses are the yarious necessary out- 
buildings, and also sheds under which the lads find shelter 
in time of rain. 

On a third side of the oblong stand two edifices, con- 
taining the different offices of the management The re> 
maining side is occupied by the church, a neat edifice with 
a spire, and by buildings containing a large barn, the 
great school-room, lodgings for most of the officials, tool- 
houses, and other conveniences. Behind the church, and 
communicating with it, is the prison, containing two 
storeys of cells for solitary confinement, all of which are so 
arranged that their occupants can share in divine service 
without leaving them, or having any communication with 
the other children. 

In a building close to the principal establishment, but 
separated from it, are placed the infirmary and laboratory, 
the preparatory school for the overseers and their chapel, 
lodgings for the nine or ten sisters of charity attached to 
the institution, the apartments of the remaining officials, 
the wine-press, and the baths. Behind this is the horti- 
cultural garden, and two hothouses. At the rear of the 
colony are the stables, and various out-buildings for live 
stock, which in 1847 consisted of 63 cows, 20 pigs, and 19 
horses. The land attached to or rented by the colony 
consists of three farms, containing altogether 475 English 
acres. There is also a corn-mill and a large kitchen gar- 
den at a spot called Mailly. . 

Mettray is essentially an agricultural colony. Its pro- 
fessed aim, after the moral reformation of the children, is 
to inspire them with a love of the country and of rural 
occupations, and to combat in them the tendency to draw 
towards the large towns ; hence the trades they learn have 
almost all more or less connection with agriculture. The 
^622 inmates^ of the institution on the 1st of January, 1840, 
If ere classed, as regards their occupations, as follows :— 

424 were employed la farm- 
ing or gardening. 
8 were cartwrlghtt. 



8 smiths and farriers. 
14 makers of wooden shoea 



8 Joiners. 
8 masons. 

14 shoemakers 
28 UUors. 

15 rope and saUmakers. 

It is the ambition of Mettray one day to provide every- 
thing for itself out of its own resources. Already the 
tailors and shoemakers, mentioned in the above list, f\ir- 
nish all the clothing of the establishment, the Joiners all 
the furniture, the smiths all the ironwork for the various 
implements and tools. As for the rope and sailmakers, 
they make and keep in repair the hammocks in which 
they and their comrades sleep ; and besides, as 2 per cent, 
of those who leave the colony enter the navy, either from 
choice, or from being drawn in the conscription, it is evi- 
dent that this trade has been considerately chosen. It is 
taught by an old sailor, and the lads who follow it are 
chiefly natives of Brittany who have already made some 
coasting voyages, and have a liking for the sea. The 
masons, of course, find constant employment in a place 
where additions and modifications are perpetually being 
made. 

The land cnltivated by the 424 colonists employed in 
fi&rming or gardening was thus divided in 1847. We have 
resolved the French measures into their approximate Eng- 
lish values :— 

Brooffht over 986 acres 

Potatoes 11 „ 

Peas 5 „ 

Vetches 35 ,' 

Beetroot 12 „ 

Hemp 5 „ 

Kitchen Garden ... 22 „ 

Carry forward 885 475 

The rent paid for these 475 acres is £148 per annum; 
the net profits of the farming amount to £468, leaving a 
balance of £10, certainly no very magnificent result as far 
as financial gain is concerned. We do not find any satisfac- 
tory cause assigned for this, but, whatever it may be, the 
directors seem to find sufficient conslHation in the remark. 



Wheat 


... 181 acres 


Oats 


... 131 „ 


Pasture ... 


... 62 ;; 


Vineyard ... 


... 20 „ 


Maize 


... 10 „ 


CloTer 


... 24 „ 


Beans 


... 7 „ 



* that it is not their mission to realise profits ; that their 
first object is the reformation of the colonists; that tbtj 
ought to effect this as cheaply as they can, with peconian 
advantage, if that be possible ; but that moral interests 
must never be sacrificed to material.' This is true; but 
when we find the hope expressed that Mettray will torn 
out * a nursery for good practical fiirmers, who will exer- 
cise a happy effect on the country districts by introdadng 
improved methods of culture,' we cannot but think that it 
were well such improved methods should first bear boom 
fhiit at Mettray itself. 

A large hall, for the exhibition of the Tario>as oljecU 
produced at Mettray, was completed in 1844. The object 
of this was not merely to facilitate the then permitted tak 
of those articles, * but to place under the eyes of the neigb- 
bouring population the best models of agricultural sod 
other implements.' This was more likely to be successful 
than the fiu-ming experiment, for the artisans employed as 
instructors being all of first>rate skill, the productions of 
the colony were of the highest workmanship and finisk 
Even their wooden shoes — ^nothing in general can be more 
coarse and clumsy than a wooden shoe — were Cftshioned 
with such taste and care as to be really curiosities for 
lightness and elegance. 

We have seen that each house in the colony is intended 
to contain forty boys, divided into two sections, and 8upe^ 
intended by an officer, who bears the title of * the head d 
the family.' Under his orders are placed two overseen, 
and these are aided in their duties by two of the boys 
themselves, chosen by the rest. These two boys are called 

* elder brothers ; ' they remain in office for a month ; they 
cannot inflict punishments, but it is their duty to report 
any act of misconduct to their superiors. This seems st 
first sight to border on a system of maintaining infbrmen 
and spies — a system, as M. Demetx well remarks, which is 
equally degradfing to the employer and the employed ; but 
it must be remembered, that, from the way in which the 
' elder brothers' are appointed, they exercise an authoritj 
conferred by their comrades themselves, as whose delegates 
they act : hence the others submit to the oonseqnenoej 
without a murmur. We are told, moreover, that the dioiee 
almost invariably falls on the most worthy, of which a 
curious instance is given in the report of 1841 : A lad 
who, afler having in vain endeavoured to induce a com- 
panion to confess a fknlt he had committed, came himself 
boldly and openly, and, at the risk of being thought a 

* tell-tale,' to report it, was chosen * elder brother ' by his 
section at the succeeding election. The experiment, in 
short, which strongly reminds us of one nndertaken by 
Mrs Fry in Newgate, seems to have been quite soooessfuL 

In each * &mily ' a journal is kept by the head of it, m 
which the slightest faults are registered. Every month a 
summary is made, indicative of Uie number and nature of 
the offences, the rewards and ptmishments merited, with 
the names of the colonists deserving them. In the great 
school- room a board is hung up, called the hononr-board ; 
to have his name placed on this, a boy must haye passed 
three months without incurring any punishment, and any 
offence causes it to be instantly removed again. Notwith- 
standing the severity of this regulation, in 1848 there were 
inscribed on the honour-board altogether 257 names oat 
of 622, and of these 156 figure for fi}ur or more times, 
evincing a continuance of good conduct for the space of at 
least a year. 

To stimulate the exertions of the colonists, priaee^ small 
indeed in value, but highly desired as honours, are given 
every quarter to the best workmen in each family ; a tnxktk 
or tenpenoe to the first, sevenpence halfpenny to the second, 
fivepence to the third. These are awarded by the votes of 
the lads themselves, subject, however, to the ^>pn>bation 
of their superiors. Other rewards consist in appointing 
the deserving to such occupations as have more attraotioB 
and distinction in them : such as the oare of the sick, the 
guiding the plough, the management of the horses and 
cattle, or, what is preferred to all, the pleasant labour of 
the vintage. 
The punishments infficted at Mettray are the following: 
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rasure of name from the honour-board ; confinement dur- 
ig the hoars of recreation, and on Sundays ; restriction 
) bread and water ; solitary imprisonment in the light 
ell ; solitary imprisonment in the dark celL When im- 
risoned, the boys are employed in making nails, or in 
leaving wood. In certain extreme oases the ofifenders are 
ent back to the prisons from which they were brought to 
lettray; but this measure has been resorted to in only 
iiirty-nine cases since the foundation of the institution. 
ill oflfences of a serious nature are tried by a tribunal 
omposed of colonists chosen by the directors from the 
ist on the honour-board, the directors only reserving to 
bemseWes the power of mitigating the sentences so pro- 
ounced when they appear too severe. 

The colonists wear a uniform ; it consists of a blouse or 
rock of. course unbleached cloth, trousers of the same, 
rooden shoes, and a straw hat On Sundays they wear 
, tunic of the same material as the blouse, shoes with 
laiters, and an oilskin hat like a sailor's. The overseers, 
oung men of good families, are dressed exactly like the 
K>js under their charge, being distinguished from them 
•nly by a stripe of red lace on the arm. The cost of each 
olonist's clothing, including his linen, amounts annually 
£2 : 8 : 8d. 

The inmates of the colony have three meals a-day : the 
irst consists of dry bread ; the second of bread, soup, and 
'egetables ; the third is like the second. The daily ration 
{ bread is a pound and a half to each. The cost is 
;7 : 6 : 2d. annually arhead. 

The education which the colonists receive at Mettray is 
f a very limited nature, and very little time is devoted to 
i* Two hours a- week are ^ven to religious instruction; 
en to reading, writing, and arithmetic ; two to vocal music. 
The good effects of teaching the boys to sing has been 
imply proved at Mettray. Two hours every Sunday ure 
Jlotted to gymnastics, which include instructions in the 
)roper measures to be taken in the case of fire, and exer> 
ases in the management of engines. Frequency the colo- 
lists have signalised themselves at such disasters in the 
leighbourhood, at once by the promptitude with which 
hey have arrived, by their zeal, activity, and discipline, 
ind by the skiliUl manner in which they have acted. The 
livision of the children into * fitmilies' being the very base 
)f the Mettray system, the various lessons they receive are 
(iven separately by the heads of each house to the sections 
mder their charge. Once a-week, however, all the lads 
ire assembled in the great school-room, and a general 
)ompetition takes place for the relative place or rank 
vhich each is entitled to occupy. 

Out of 1040 children received since the establishment of 
he colony, up to the 1st of January, 1849, 597 could 
leither rc^ nor write on their arrival Of these, 568 have 
earned to read, and 560 to write ; the remainder had pro- 
)ably entered too recently to have had time. We have no 
itatistics later than 1846 regarding the proportion of 
hose who could read and write before their trial, and 
hose who had learned to do so in the houses of correction ; 
>Qt up to that year, out of 797 children brought to Met- 
ray, 157 oould read, and 69 could write, before their trial ; 
137 bad learned to read, and 81 to write in the houses of 
correction. The apparent liberty in which the colonists 
it Mettray are left, surprises strangers; attempts to 
»cape have, however, been very few, and in no case, we 
)elieve, have they been successnil. The lads are made to 
inderstand on entering, that they are, as it were, prisoners 
m parole, and this appeal to their honour seems not to 
lave been made in vain. Their feeling on the subject 
nay be understood firom the reply of one of them who had 
•wice, at the peril of his life, tried to break out of the 
prison in which he had formerly been confined. Being 
isked if he did not entertain similar designs at Mettray, 
' No,' he answered ; ' and it is because here there are no 

waiu: 

The colony has a cemetery of its own. The graves of 
the deceased are placed under the care of the elder brothers 
}f the families to which they respectively belonged, and 
Lhese carefully keep in order the turf over the remains of 



their comrades. This has an excellent effect ; for the boys 
see, with gratefhl feelings, that those amongst them who 
die at Mettray are not buried and confounded in the com- 
mon grave or trench of the parish, and that still less are 
they treated in the revolting way in which those who die 
in prison are tumbled — that is to say, without shroud or 
coffin — into a heap of quicklime. 

The children sent to Mettray generally remain there 
till the time of their sentence has expired ; but the govern- 
ment permit the directors to anticipate this period, even by 
a considerable time,- when they jitdge it for the interest of 
the lad to do so. They avail themselves of this liberty 
whenever a colonist has acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
the trade he has chosen, and a good opportunity offers of 
procuring him a place, proyided always that his reforma- 
tion seems complete. Of course this acts as a powerful 
incentive to good conduct 

When a lad leaves the colony, ha is far from ceasing on 
that account to be an object of solicitude to his former 
superiors; on the contrary, their interest in him seems to 
redouble. And it is natural that it should be so: the 
honour of the establishment is involved in his good con- 
duct and success. They procure him a situation — not in- 
deed a very difficult thing, for it appears that those who 
come from Mettray are as much in request as those who 
issue from a house of correction are the reverse : to have 
been trained at the colony, acts as a favourable certificate. 
They then open a correspondence with some person 
of character in the locality where the youth settles^ who 
becomes a kind of patron to him, and forwards to the 
colony, every three months, a bulletin of his conduct — 
that is to say, he fills in answers to numerous questions 
contained in a printed paper ftimished him for the purpose 
by the directors; such correspondents are everywhere 
easily found. Lastly, a summary of the notes transmitted 
in these bulletins is displayed in a conspicuous place at the 
colony, and the consciousness of the publicity thus given 
to their acts and behaviour, operates as a powerful incen- 
tive to do well, and a salutary check on thor going astray. 
Accordingly we find that the statistics of the colony 
on this point show a most satis&ctory result ; its adopted 
children have, in the great majority of instances, done 
credit to its training; for, out of 441 lads who have left it 
up to the 1st January, 1849, - 

885 conduct theroedves irreproAchably. 
31 conduct themBdres indifferently. 
80 iiave relapsed mto crime. 
5 bare been lost sight ot 

Of these, 101 have entered the army, and 22 the navy ; 14 
are married. It will be remembered that all of these, 
without exception, though acquitted on the ground of their 
youth, had been guilty of some more or less serious offence, 
and had been drawn from prisons where, for a longer or 
shorter period, they had associated with the most conta- 
nunating characters; they belonged, in short, to a class of 
which the common opinion is, that no good can reasonably 
be hoped. Add, that nearly 22 per cent of them are na- 
tural children, who have thus been reared in an atmos- 
phere of vice from the very moment of their birth. 

The age of the children at the time of their being sub- 
jected to the Mettray system, and the length of their stay 
at the colony, enter, of course, in an important manner 
into the question; we regret, therefore, that the reports 
before us do not give more ample information on this 
head. All we learn from them is, that two years is the 
minimum for which they are kept> none being received 
whose term of detention has not still that time to run ; 
that three years is the average; that few remain after the 
age of fifteen ; and that of 1040 children, there entered up 
to the 1st January, 1849, 

18 under seven years of ajje. 
822 under twelve years of age. 
705 above twelve years of age^ 

It appears that the physical state of the children, on 
arriving at Mettray from the different prisons, is deplor- 
able, but that under the regimen of the colony thehr health 
greatly improves. .The sanitary condition of the place is 
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indeed highly satisfaotory, ood it is a singular t&ci that it 
has invarUbly been spared by the epidemics which haye 
Tisited the surrounding country. At Mettray, for instance, 
there has not been a single case of cholera; while at 
Tours, a few miles distant, the penitentiary of that place 
lost, in three days, 75 prisoners out of 89. 

Of the 1040 children receired since the foundation of the 
colony, 64 haye died. Of these, 

84 died of consamption. I 4 died of scarlot feror. 

7 „ aorofoloiu dlaeasofli 1 „ typhcu ferer. 

7 „ dlaeues of the brain. | 1 „ dropsy. 



The following table' shows the number of deaths, and the 
number of colonists in the institution in each suocessive 
year: — 
In 1840 there were 103 colonlsti, of whom 9 died, or I. M per cent 
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„ 
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or, on the ayerage of tho nine yean, rather more than 
2.15 annually. 

The reports relating to the accounts of the colony are 
drawn up by M. Oouin, once the French minister of 
finance. The following statistics are drawn from the re- 
port of 1848. 

The total receipts since the foundation of Mettray, up to 
aist December, 1847, amounted to £70,104, and the total 
expenditure to £70,525, omitting shillings and pence. 
The expenditure is thus diyided :— 

Buildlnira, ftimitnre, imd stock £26,376 

Annual expenses of maintenance and maiuigement 44,349 

The average annual expenses has thus been (for eight 
years) £5581. But these haye been increasing eyery year 
with the extension of the establishment, and in 1847 they 
amounted to £8750. This sum is distributed as follows : — 



For the colonists (aTeraging 469)— 

Board 

Clothing 

Washing 

Fire and llghtiirg 



£8093 
lOOL 
3G0 

460 



For the ofBoers ot the ettabUshment, board, salaries, Ac 
Kent of Farms ... ... ... 

For bnildlngs not belonging to the colony 

tieneral expenses, travelling expenses, repairs, interest on ad- 



Tancea, Jko, 



4A03 
1701 
448 
160 

1638 

£8760 



The extraordinary expenses of tho same year for new build- 
loga, Ac, amoont to 4696 

Total expendltmre of the colony tn 1847 £18,446 

The receipts of the same year amount to £13,025, leaying 
a balance against the colony of £421. The following 
account shows the sources from which the reyenue is 
drawn. It will be remembered that in 1 847 the minister 
of the interior allowed eightpence a-day for each colonist 
The average of those present was 458 and a fraction, giy- 
ing 167,402 days for which the allowance was claimed. 
This allowance is distinct from tho subsidies of the diffe- 
rent ministers. 

Oovemment allowance and subsidies £9220 

Profits of the workshops, futns, and mill ... 1896 

Donations 820 

Subscriptions by general councils and Juries 836 

Subscriptions by private Individuals 627 

Sundries 227 

We haye but one remark to make on these figures. 
Dividing £8750, the expenditure of 1847, exclusiye of ex- 
traordinary items, by 459, the average number of colonists 
ot Mettray in that year, we have £19 : 1 : 3d. as the cost 
of each. To this, however, should be added his propor- 
tion of the interest of the capital sunk in buildings, furni- 
ture, and stock, £26,276, say at 4 per cent ; this gives 
£2:5: 9(1., and the total annual cost of each lad is thereby 
raised to £21 : 7s. Of this sum only £10 : 9 : 8d. is ex- 
pended on his board, cloUiing, washing, fire and lighting. 



Hitherto we have confined ourselves to the material con- 
dition of Mettray ; it is time shortly to consider the prio- 
ciples on which it is founded, and the means employed is 
it to restore its subjects to the condition of morml, fioet&I, 
and industrious beings. 

It is assumed, that as no man is so perfectly Tirtuoru t« 
to be altogether exempt from every weakness, so oooe e 
so thoroughly depraved as to be entirely destitute of il 
better tendencies. * There is no impassable barrier whidi 
forbids a return from vice or crime ; * * all children, like 
all men, have a good side on which they may be toached; 
we have only to seek it out, and study it, to master eacb 
individual ; * * whatever have been the disorderly nsturt, 
and the destitute condition of a lad's early years, then &n 
always in him impressions and recollections to be evckeJ 
with success' — old reminiscences, perhaps, or a fbran- 
hope, or a yet untried aflfection, by skilfully taking advan- 
tage of wluch he may yet be reconquered to well-doing. 
The first principle of the colony is, accordingly, to ascer- 
tain and work upon these in each individual case, to win 
each indiridual heart, and to gain over each indivldoal io- 
telligonce. The character and disposition of each bo/ 
must be understood, in order that a general moral train- 
ing and general religious instruction may advantageonslj 
affect his peculiar nature by being particularly applied to 
it ; and this is to be done not at any fixed hour, nor bj 
any regular method, but by an incessant watchfbbKsa, 
and by constantly bringing home to him, in a practictl 
manner, the precepts preached and the admonitions ad- 
dressed to him, the lessons he may derive fh>m books and 
fh)m observation — all the teaching, in short, which » 
continually fails to be efficacious, simply fVom its not 
arriving at the proper time, from its not being aimed at 
the desirable point^ or fh>m its not being suited to Ik 
accidents of the circumstances. 

Again, * very few mothers have been completely bad. 
In the phases of the most miserable and ill-reguUted liif, 
there have been good days when the mother, when tbe 
father, have shown some kindness to their child.' By call- 
ing up the dormant recollection of these things, and le»l- 
ing him to remember how his only days of calm and ooo- 
fort were those when his fiunily was industrious, well-coii- 
ducted, and united, an immense effect can be produced ; nor, 
if unfortunately he have never known such days, can he 
fail at least to have some idea of them from what he has 
seen of others more favoured than he. Then, farther, by 
bringing it about that at Mettray he feels himself no 
longer alone in the world, but, on the contrary, a member 
of a little body who mutually depend on and aid each 
other, have a common bond, interchange all kindly spa- 
pathies, and bear him, as all of them do each other, affect 
tion and interest, he finds himself in reality one of a fiunilj; 
the importance of fiunily ties is appreciated, and thedoin 
of family happiness is rooted in him. And so, no longer 
an outcast in heart, or, in fact, from society, and consdoos 
from daily experience of the advantages his restored pon- 
tion yields, there is nothing he dreacU so much as to for- 
feit it again. 

It is from tlus principle of implanting domestic affectioiis 
that is derived what is perhaps the distinguishing eharac 
tcristic of Mettray — its subdivision into families; beooe 
come the names of its officers, * heads of families,' ' ekkr 
brothers;' hence the care taken to convince the oolonists 
that an earnest desire for their welfare, such as a fatber 
feels for his children, is the mainspring of the institution; 
hence the system, according to which they find that, erea 
when they leave it, their future career vrill be watched as 
with a parent's solidtude, their good behaviour and soc- 
cess hailed as with a parent's triumph, or their miscoodoct 
and failure mourned over as with a parent's sorrow. 

Finally, at Mettray the colonists are kept in perpetual 
occupation. * All that tends towards physical fktigue ex- 
cludes bad thoughts,' says M. Demetz. ' Let the devil il- 
ways find you employed,' says a wise old writer. But it 
the same time every effort is made to render tbdr work i 
attractive. Agriculture, for instance, in which the grpi 
minority are engaged, is made known to them as consisi- 
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; of sometldng more than the mere drudgery of field 
K>ur ; at times a series of simple lectures on the subject, 
pointing out the reason and ends of the different ope- 
Ions, by explaining the natural phenomena which occur 
their experience, and by giving them some elemental^ 
tions of the sciences connected with the soil and its cul- 
ation, give an interest to their occupations, and redeem 
sir labour fW)m being mere mechanical toiL We regret 
be told that these lectures have not been steadily con- 
lued. To maintain this interest in their labours, the 
inders of Mettray consider it most important that in such 
stitutions the land should already be fertile, and never 
ch as requires long time and pains to reclaim. * To 
pdvate young imaginations, the result must be prompt 
child looks into the future but a short way : he sees with 
inspoTt the grain growing which he has sown, but he 
II be disgusted if all his efforts are to produce nothing 
r some years/ 

These, then, are the principles of Mettray — to effect a 
oral reformation by taking advantage of the peculiarities 
each indrvidnal character, to restore its subjects to 
ciety through the medium of the family, and to render 
em industrious by giving them a love of active employ- 
ent, and by rooting out the fatal habits of idleness. It 
Hows from what we have said, that anything which could 
spire the colonists with the feeling that they are still in 
prison, is carefully avoided. The name of the institution 
as thus well chosen; it is a colony where all depends 
pen the colonists themselves. They know that when 
ley leave it, the name of colonist, so far from being a re- 
roach to them, will be a recommendation, and they know 
Iso that their honour or shame will be reflected on the 
^lony ; so that instead of hating Mettray as a place of 
unishment, they learn to be proud of it as of a place in 
rhich they have an interest and a share ; it becomes to 
dem what his regioAent is to a soldier, and his ship to a 
ailor ; its reputation concerns them : they must do what 
1 them lies to preserve that intact. 

All this, of course, is not effected in a day,' nor does the 
ystem succeed equally well in all cases. Some of the lads 
ave 80 little appreciated the benefits of the colony as to 
esire to be sent back to the prisons whence they came, 
tome, for gross offences, have actually been sent back, not 
much because their ultimate reformation was despaired 
C but because of the evil that their example and contact 
aight do their companions before that reformation was 
^icomplished. Nor is it to be si^posed that Mettray is a 
^radise where transgression, ana consequently punish- 
nent, are unknown; on the contrary, punishments are 
requent, because they are inflicted with inexorable rigour, 
ind for the smallest offence. But no sentence of punish- 
nent is pronounced in the heat of the moment; it is after 
leliberation, with calm, and for reasons given, so that the 
ubject undergoes it not with a passive, but with an Intel- 
igent submission. * Hitherto,' says M. Demetz, < if nothing 
lave been obtained from children, it has perhaps been be- 
ause there has not been shown them that patience, gentle- 
ness, and discernment which their age requires.' This is 
)ut too true. Too often punishment seems to the child to 
irise from rindictiveness, too often to be administered with 
ojustioe ; and whenever it does, far from tending to correct 
^is faults, it only excites sullenness, hatred, and rebellion 
•owards his superiors. 

In concluding this sketch of Mettray, we must point out 
whaX we consider a fatal objection to the system there 
pursued, being ifflopted on a grand and general scale. We 
and that in 1847 there were no fewer than 151 persons 
Binployed in the colony, their board, lodging, washing, 
fire, lighting, and salaries being at its expense, while the 
lUimber of colonists amounted to only 459 on an average, 
jinng one officer or attendant for every three colonists. 
This enormous proportion, and its consequent expense, 
f^J possibly, and for a time, be maintained in an esta- 
ttshment so liberally supported by private individuals and 
¥j government, but such a system could never be extended 
^ u to provide fbr the reformation of a// juvenile offenders. 
Redactions have since 1847 been resolved upon, and this 



measure will prove the touchstone of Mettray. If it shall 
appear that the high proportion formerly existing between 
the colonists and those appointed to their care is an 
essential part of its organisation, and that its efficiency 
ceases with its diminution, the institution, while its founders 
will never be forgotten for their benevolence and good in- 
tentions, will, in a practical point of view, be remembered 
only as a splendid failure. 

We must not omit, before closing, to return our best 
thanks to M. Paul Yerdier, advocate, the general agent of 
the Paternal Society, for the ready way in which be fur- 
nished us with the reports we asked of him, and offered 
us any personal explanations we might desire. 



PRIVATE PARTIES. 

Therb is something wrong in the social, or rather the 
sociable state, if one could find it out — something that 
mars much of the pleasure that men might derive from 
their intercourse with their fellow-men. Apart fh)m the 
great social evils to which the eyes of philosophers and phi- 
lanthropists are ever turned, there are points of minor im- 
portance which affect what I have called the sociable, in con- 
tradistinction to the social state. We do not know how to en- 
joy the company of our fellow-creatures as we ought to do, 
and he would deserve well of mankind who should give us 
a few hints on the subject The worst of it is, that any- 
thing like rules and regulations are bars and fetters to 
the freedom of joyful intercourse. The maxim of * laissez 
faire,' which our politico-philosophers are execrating as 
applied to the great things of social life, is the very maxim 
that must be applied to the little things of sociable ex- 
istence. 

In our article on ' Talkology,' with which we enlighten- 
ed the world, through the medium of the Ikstbuotob, 
some years ago, we demonstrated (at least to our own 
satisfiiction) the impossibility of talking by rule ; we would 
now admit the impracticability of laughing or jesting by 
weight and measure. We cannot fbrget the extinguisher we 
felt upon our spirit, when, in our young and jovial days, 
we heard a little girl whisper to her fond parent, ' Mamma, 
ask Mr C. to do something fUnny before I go to bed.' * No, 
all that we can do is to point out some of the defioiendes 
of existing things— some of the pinoiples that militate 
against the present attempts at enjoyment, and leave the 
matter to the common sense of our respected readers. 

The great marplot to sociability is, doubtless, vanity. 
Instead of the glow of gladness which should arise from 
social intercourse, when friend meets friend, and family 
visits family, there is the chill of display thrown over the 
whole thing. Thus it is that the casual, uncontemplated 
meeting of a few friends — we mean literally a * fbw friends,' 
and not in the sense too often signified by that perfidious 
phrase—is so agreeable; thus it is, that the dropping-in 
of old acquaintances often engenders a spirit of hilarity 
which is not to be ^got up' at a set party. True, there 
may be a little cloud lowering on the brow of the lady of 
the house when she apologises for being * ill provided ;' and 
where petticoat government is established, possibly a little 
CkxudU may fa\\ to the share of the gudeman for bringing 
that tiresome Smith, or that inconsiderate Wilson; but, 
upon the whole, we believe, unless Smith or Wilson be 
very much out of the lady's good books, the cloud upNon 
that braided brow is transient; and though her choice 
plate is not displayed, nor her best china exhibited, she 
soon resigns herself to the hilarity of the * sans ceremonie,' 
and thanks her stars— if she has got any, and is in the 
habit of invoking them— that it is not a stiff dinner party. 
Alas I your dinner party is the grand season for dbplay. 
Of course we do not allude to a cozy, snug meeting of 
friends — a fkmily party, a Christmas gathering of the clan, 
or anything of that sort— but a regular set out, when your 
ink has been fVirbishing up silver forks, and burnishing 
tablespoons with wash leather for a week, and polishing 

* This Is a fiict, thouRb n^y readers may remember a »ometc?iai 
similar circumstance related by Charles Mathews, of fi&oetioas memory 
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ftway at wine glasses after the servants have brought 
them up — to the ignorance of jour masculine apprehension 
— ^perfectly spotless. 

A stiff dinner party ! Wine does wonders we know — so 
sang the great bacchanalian poet, Charles Wright, of 
champagne and Opera-colonnade celebrity — wine does 
wonders, and the genial breath of lurtle-soup may go far 
to thaw the ice of ceremony ; but then half the people in 
the world are so stately, they seem always to be <icting — 
measuring their words, and meting out their smiles, as if 
everything were done for effect The indbcriminate group- 
ing of an evening party tends to break up the formality 
which is too often engendered by the * placing ' people at a 
dinner table. Ten to one, too, you are divided by a dozen 
people — on your own side — from the very one you wanted 
to talk to. Then there is that execrable 'taking wine 

with' bless the ladies, let them have as much as they 

like, without depending on the consideration of the men 
to give them an excuse ; and, in nine cases out of ten, the 
condescending kindness, the supercilious courtesy of a lady 
when she takes wine with you, is enough to chill the 
marrow in your bones. Did you never notice a lady — 
affable, serene, smiling, until someboc^y asked her to take 
wine, when, though peradventure nothing loath, she has 
assumed an air of virtuous coldness, ^n outrageous dignity 
of demeanour, that accorded well with the swan-like arch 
of the neck which acknowledges your bow, and signifies 
her consciousness of your existence? And then behold 
the poor fellow who fills, or rather puts wine in her 
glass, evidently gasping in an agony of hesitation as to 
how much she would like to toko, on the one hand, 
and how little she ought to take, on the other. Psha! 
'tis an abominable custom to js&\\ public attention to 
the fact wiienever a lady is going to put the glass to her 
lips. 

Look at that little weak^v<uced, weak-nerved dandy too, 
clutching the decanter, near the bottom of the table. He 
thinks that he is in duty bound to take wine with the lady 
of the house, and he has been making fV-antic attempts, for 
some minutes, to attract her attention. He is ^ping 
with agony, burning with the blush of diffidence, and yet 
ashamed to relinquish his purpose, now that it has be- 
come known to so many arouna him, so he perseveres in 
his fruitless efforts until he is astounded by the stentorian 
voice of the master of the house shouting, * My dear ! Mr 
B. wishes io take wine with you.' This, of course, arrests 
the whole conversation, and brings the ey^s of all the sud- 
denly-silent company on the astonished dandy, who, in 
mortal anguish, takes off his wine as Socrates did not 
drink the hellebore. But the most distressing position at 
a stiff dinner party is near the mistress of the house, who 
is now justly punished for her perfidy in asking Mrs D. to 
show how much better she can show off, and Mr £. to 
make him Jealous ^f her plate, and Miss F. to make her 
ashamed of her last party. She is etidestly in an agony 
of apprehension lest anything should go wrong; it is 
obvious that her heart is not in the highlands but the low- 
lands — her heart is in the kitchen, not with Caesar, for 
CsBsar (the black footman) is at her hand watching her 
restless eye — but still her heart is in the kitchen, and she 
listens to your best story with a countenance as apathetic 
and impassable as that of the cod's head which is gazing 
with lack-Iustoe- eye in your face. 

A stiff dinner par^ ! Think of the execrable half hour 
before announcemeut, and the odious leading of an ada- 
mantine lady down to table. We shall never forget the 
happy evening we spent with what would doubtless have 
been a stiff party but for an accident The company were 
all marching down to the lower regions ; we had got a stiff 
old dowager, in a turban and bind of Paradise, on our arm, 
and were wondering what in the world we should say to 
her, when crash! smash! dash! you never heard such a 
noise. 'Goodness gracious, sir!' cried my peri of the 
Paradise plume, grasping mv arm as if we had been old 
firiends firom infancy; * goodness gracious, sir! what's 
that?' Every couple was arrested on the stair where 
they stood, until the master of the house rushed out of the 



dining-room, shouting to us like a lot of school-boys, 'Qo 
back, my lads, every one of you — back you go; the din- 
ncr'fl dished, and we're dished, and there's nothing tbe 
matter, only its all smashed.' Back we all went, and mine 
host aifter us, shouting and whisking like a marabout 
The fact is, the middle leaf of the table had given waj, the 
consequent foil of a heavy epergne had drawn down the 
tablecloth — soup and fish had come from either end, de- 
canters irom all quarters — nuide dishes and unmade plates 
had fiftllen into one wild ruin — the different viaads forming 
a salmagundi in the middle of the room. 

* Sit still for five minutes, and we'll do the best we cao,' 
said W. It was a sad disaster, a painful catastrophe, and 
in itself much to be regretted, but, as far as the spirit d 
the party was concerned, the ice wot broken so -completely 
that all the ttosi of ceremony could not cement it Eierj 
one was determined to do what it is always so well to do 
— to make the best of it; every one was open, noisy, 
natural ; every one pitied poor W. and his wife, but no one 
had the bad taste to condole with them. Of course, there 
was a little put on by W. and his wife, but it was well put 
on, and soon became natural toow The fragments were 
collected, the pieces cleared away, we were again sum- 
moned — but not to a stiff dinner. Down we went ; I nerer 
could understand it^ but in the tumult I managed to loee 
the turbaned sultana, and found a merry-«yed, laughing, 
chatting 1^1 on my arm, such as it does one good to sit be- 
side. The turban was not affronted either ; my condoci 
was evidently unintentional (humph), and the turban 
came out as an amiable old woman; the Paradise plume 
quivering with its laughter, though it had never been 
known but as a specially stiff dowager. 

Well, sir, you have no notion of the fun when stateliness 
was destroyed, and every one determined to make the best 
of a bad business. W. displayed no little tact whni 
passing a decanter that had been chipped in the mel^ he 
held it up to his eye with a comical expression of counte- 
nance, and exclaimed, * There's a fellow that has been in 
the wars, I see.' In short, state and ceremony were 
banished, and in their stead came mirth and good homoor 
— the extemporaneous nature of the dinner destroyed all 
hope of display ; after it was over, the worst possible pons 
went round with the best possible port ; and the party 
parted in the highest good humour. Now, I should be 
very sorry to witness such another mishap, but you see, 
half the viands might be dispensed with if the coldnesi 
and stiffness went away with them. 

What an intolerable trial to your patience is sometimes 
found in a musical party ; not that we are foes io music, 
far ft'om it, but music being reduced from an art into an 
accomplishment, and amateurs being too often anxious 
rather to display their abilities than to amuse their audi- 
tors, the thing degenerates into -a bore. Deeper and ba>er 
emotions even than vanity are engendered, too, by this 
abuse of music ; and the concord of sweet sounds too often 
conjures up as dark a spirit as the har)> of David was wont 
to exorcise. We are cognisant of the fact of a young 
lady's having previously ascertained what a sister syren 
intended to play at a party, and having contrived to p'*j 
before her, she played the same piece. The poor girl vto 
had been thus cruelly used, who had been practising lor 
weeks this same piece to play at this same party, and vho 
had no other pieoe to perform, was in an agony of vexaik^a 
as the triumphant little vixen sailed away from the piano- 
forte, casting a sidelong glance at her crest-fallen nva^ wiia 
was thus cheated bito silence. Now, all ibis comes of tbe 
same foolish attempt to show off, both on the part of guests 
and hosts ; girls are taught not only to play but to d»play, 
and all bdng disposed to do this, instead of a tittle music 
at moderate intervals, they proceed to play away icce»» 
santly, to the exclusion of all social intercourse, untH tba 
guests take the very natural revenge of talking all the 
time. To be sure it's very rude to talk all the Ume, bat 
it is no less so to play all the time; and, alasl for theun- 
amiable amotions of the human heart, you shall hear the 
unemployed performers talking louder than any body eH 
thereby giving an illustration of < doing to others,* &C., qaii^ 
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iistreesing to contemplate. * Vanity, Tanity ! ' tbough not 
exacil J in the preacher's sense of the word, it is all the 
result of vanity; and, depend upon it, wherever there Is 
vanity, even in our sense of the word, there is always 
* vfratiem of spirit' 

What think yon of the rattle-cnm-dash school of modem 
music? Is not its origin display? Performers want to 
surprise rather than to please ; and yoong ladies endure 
an incredible amoant of labour that they may outdo one 
another. When you go to a concert, indeed, you expect, 
perhaps, to be surprised as well as pleased; a great 
player on singer stands forth to do something that few, if 
any, can do like him, and you have a right to expect that 
he will do so; but a young lady loses half her genuine 
hold on your admiration when you see that she is making 
a direct effort to obtain it We have heard amateurs, real 
lovers of the art, enchant the domestic circle, or a few 
friends, with their dulcet strains, in a most fascinating 
manner, and we have heard many of the first professors in 
private, when they have taken their instruments or exalted 
their voices con amore, without the glare and excitement 
of a public room, and entered into the spirit of the thing; 
and this has been music indeed — exceedingly unlike a 
musical party. 

Then there is an 'evening party* when it degenerates 
into a crowd. People have been happy with a few Ariends, 
and they think that by doubling {he number they shall 
double the delight ; they forget that a circle of acquaint* 
ances, to say nothing of friends, is like a circle in the 
water, that grows fainter as it enlarges; but here again 
the chief object of crowding the apartments is display. 
People entertain some hallucination about the dignity of 
knowing a great number of other people, and they seem 
to think that the man who can cram a hundred into his 
drawing-room is twice as respectable as he who can only 
find fifty to show-off there. So the hearty companion, 
with whom you have enjoyed your chop and pint of port, 
and laughed, and jokecC and been as merry as a cricket, 
invites you to his evening party, and you go, expecting to 
laugh, and talk, and cherup again, and you find Qeorge 
Jonee transformed into the stiffest of acquaintanoes-— or he 
is bustling about, perspiring at every pore, without leisure 
for a laugh or opportunity for a merry word. He evidently 
hardly knows half the people in the room — they are 
friends of his wife's friends; or he is pressing forwards to 
introduce some of htt friend's friends to his wife. You are 
elbowed into a comer — obliged to beg a thousand pardons 
before you can make your way across the room ; you tread 
upon Deputy Dobson's bunion, and, in backing off it» 
come in contact with John and a tray full of confectionary, 
when you are horrified to find that you have jerked a jelly 
into Mrs Tabbinet's satin lap, and projected an ice into 
Alderman Dabble's frilled shirt — the fiendish smile with 
which they tell you it is of no consequence adding to your 
chagrin. 

But here comes some of the little-great people who have 
been brought hither by Georg* to show everybody else 
that George knows them ; and they are doing the conde- 
scending in a manner which is more insulting than all the 
open haughtiness in the world. There is, in the faces of 
the party, a pride of humility — like a Quakeress's bonnet, 
which sometimes (not often, we hope) concealeth a portion 
of female vanity, that showeth the world bath a large 
lodging in the heart of our fair friend. George bustles 
about them in a spirit of servility and adulation which 
makes you marvel you could ever like the creature. The 
arrival consists of Mr Sergeant Curtis, Mrs Sergeant Curtis, 
young Blaster and the >tis8es Sergeant Curtis. The Ser- 
geant is a proud man, but, like most of the higher legal 
officers of this coimtry, be is a man of genius and a gentle- 
man; therefore, he has too much sense to show his pride, 
or to feel pleased with our fHend's flattery; not so the 
lady and her children— they have all the affectation of the 
little>great, and it now shows itself in affected humility. 
They have a fine house in a fashionable square; a true 
square — none of your irregular figures, crescents, quad- 
rants, ovals, or polygons; and a fine carriage, with a 



coachman of that due degree of obesity which is essential 
to the dignity of the whip ; but all this is nothing to that 
respectable title alluded to, and which, as above hinted, is 
appropriated in due proportion and degree by the whole 
family ; nay, one of the bitterest drops in those waters of 
MaraJi which must ever be the potion of the proud, fell to 
the share of Mrs Sergeant Curtis when she overheard an 
ignoramus ask her oyb lady's-maid whether Mr Sergeant 
Curtiv was a serjeant-major. Spoonbill, the silversmith, 
who has made a large fortune by his business, ventures on 
something like familiarity with the young Sergeants, but 
they, by their intercourse with society, have just learned 
enough to despise the supremacy of mere wealth, and not 
enough to avoid the appearance of despising anything but 
ignorance, vulgarity, or vice. As to the rest of the com- 
pany, some of which was beginning to get a little genial, 
it is bushed into stillness again. The men pull their gills, 
and fork their hair, and try to look as if they were used 
to the best society, and the ladies prim themselves up and 
attempt to assume that stateliness which they imagine the 
best society imposes. Now, this again all proceeds from 
George Jones's wish for display; the crowd was bad 
enough, but this atrocious attempt to overawe his friends 
with the dignity of his great acquaintance is abominable ; 
and then the envious feelings, the jealous designs that it 
engenders — ^that respectable old lady simpering over her 
ice cream, and looking so amiable, is meditating revenge ; 
she knows a lord, a real live lord, and if she could catch 
him at her house she would give a party on purpose to 
exhibit him and outdo the Joneses! Think of a vene- 
rable female, while her face wears nothing but smiles, 
cogitating upon catching a lord as a boy pounces upon 
a butterfly, and exhibiting the lord as the said boy spins 
a cockchaifer on a bent pin for the amusement of his com- 
panions. 

Pride, vanity, affectation, envy, jealousy, these, you see, 
my beloved r^er, are the pestilent weeds that spring up 
and choke the pleasant flowers o{ private intercourse; 
weeds, the seeds of which are wafted in from the great 
field of the social statef where, alas I they are allowed to 
germinate, and grow, and bring forth baleful fruit, into 
the little private parterre of the domestic and sociable 
state; but while labour on a great scale is necessary to 
cleanse the furrows of the former, a little trouble^ delicate- 
ly applied, might do much to improve the condition of the 
latter. If men and women would only be a little more 
natural, and not act so much for effect, the improvement 
would soon be apparent We would not exclude so much 
of the conventionalities of society as is necessary for pro- 
priety ; but, to prove that a little more freedom and artless- 
ness is essential, look at the pleasure often enjoyed in a 
water party, a gipsy party, a pic-nic. Unfortunately, 
these things are so much dependent on accidental circum- 
stances that Seged, emperor of Ethiopia, himself could not 
calculate less surely on a happy day than can your water- 
kelpies, your lady and gentleman gipsies, and so forth ; 
but then, these are extraneous and fortuitous things — the 
animus of the affair is better — and when the weather is. 
propitious, and the party well selected, and the tempers of 
the individuals in tune, there is a freedom from restraint, a 
desire to please and to put up with inconveniences, a cheer- 
ful banhammie that generally secures no small amount of 
enjoyment Look again at a children's party I We con- 
fess that some of the imps do act for effect; incipient flir- 
tations do take place ; crude speculations on school-politics 
do sometimes give rise to wordy warfiire ; and fine dresses 
cause a flutter of vanity in little feminine bosoms ; but, 
upon the whole, there is a sense of hilarity, an abandon- 
ment to the spirit of the hour, that might give a wholesome 
lesson to children of a larger growth. 

Thus, then, have we thrown together a few hints upon 
some of the evils of the sociable state. The catalogue 
might be swelled to a considerable amount, and illustrated 
to a serious extent ; but a word to the wise. Let the good 
sense of the reader suggest to him other evils and their 
remedies, and we may come, among us, to make some im- 
provement in private parties. Iota. 
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EDWARD AND MACARIA. 

PABTn. 

On a tempestooos eyeniiig, in the month of February, 
Edward, now habituated, through his intercourse with 
Maoaria, to watoh the skj during all weathers, withdrew 
the curtain of bis chamber window, and looked out The 
winds tossed the leafless branches of the trees, and the sea 
churned and swelled, and dashed its foamy waTes over the 
cliffs along the coast. Vapour^clouds passed rapidly along 
the zenith, now veiling, now revealing the moon and the 
great stars, and from between two masses of storm-cloud, 
more dense, and therefore more stationary, the planet Venus 
shone out from the serene depths, as if to assure the belated 
traveller that there were regions beyond thait the storm 
might not reach. 

* Will Macaria venture abroad to-night?' said he to him- 
self. < No> I think not, the wind is too boisterous. From 
the windaw of her studio she will take cognisance of these 
changing phenomena. I will join her in her observations.' 

Enveloped in a covering impervious to rain, he bent his 
steps towards Macaria's dwelling, but was arrested in his 
course by the brilliant auroreo that played along the sky. 
From the focus, near the zenith, long bands of roseate hue 
stretched downwards towards the horizon, changing to 
green and yellow at the extremities, and forming a gor- 
geous mantle, of which the gems and clasps were the great 
stars. Suddenly the forms shifted, and long &n-like 
streamers shot up along the northern horiion, flashing with 
vivid light athwart the vapour-clouds, and fringing them 
with a golden haze. * Does no eye see this glorious phe- 
nomenon but Macaria's and mine?' said Edward. *Te8, 
yonder is a form braving the tempest, and with upturned 
•ye pausing to gaze on this surpassing glory I ' and eager 
to give vent to the enthusiasm of his nature, he hurried 
forwards. It was Macaria herself. Absorbed in the beauty 
of the heavens, and unable to hear his footfalls from the 
noise of the tempest, she was ignorant of Edward's pre- 
sence, till, throwing down her eyes, she saw on the ground 
another shadow alongside of her own, and, turning, recog- 
nised her young friend. 

* Were not &e Greeks right,' said she, * in expressing 
the Beautifiil by a term which signifies calling an the soul f 
Gazing on these gorgeous aurora), I could well be content 
with Goethe to remain silent, if like nature I might utter 
myself in such glorious symbols. Design was certainly 
the first-bom in the fair realms of poesy. Poetry is but 
her handmaiden. When man ceased to see into the lifb of 
things — to hear this < freshly uttered word of God,' then 
was the poet needed to repair the dissonance, to sing of 
the Beautiful in rhythmical cadences, and bring us again 
into just relations with nature. Yet as the waters taste 
sweeter when we ascend to the fountain than when they 
are brought to our dwellings, so is the pleasure that flows 
froib direct contact with nature higher and purer than that 
which flows from song. The song palls — the book ceases 
to instruct; neither may satisfy the cravings of the spirit; 
but nature, ever changing, yet, hiding beneath all her 
mutations, immutable laws, is always fresh and pleasing; 
hence, in Egeria solitudes and Mount of Olive seclusions, 
the soul finds again those Eden-gardens that were once its 
home.' 

*Bat why are these hours so transient?' said Edward. 

* I begin to feel a deeper glow of enthusiasm while gazing 
on such phenomena as we have seen to-night; but why 
is this enthusiasm so shortlived? Why does the high 
mood not last ?' 

< While we bear about with us this corporeal frame,' said 
Macaria, * we ought to be able to say with the ancient^ * I 
cease not to learn.' Care, sorrow, misfortune teach, and 
it is becoming in us to be submissive and faithful scholars. 
If we are so, our holidays of jubilant joy will seem all the 
more bright that they are contrasted with periods of dark- 
ness. These aurorsa gleams are bright but fleeting; the 
sober grey and the clear azure Ust many days.* 

* You find nature always in the right,' said Edward. 

* According to your creed man may err, nature cannot' 



* Listening to this wail of wild night winds — ikam exfs- 
site threnody,' said Macaria, ' can you find her in the wroaf! 
Her dress of May may be more fragrant^ more sootiiBf 
but it will scarcely rival the gorgeous beauty of this m^l 
night Yon aurora withdraws her rainbow ooloon iki 
the eye may rest, and the ear become attentive to the mm.- 
ing surge, to the rush of the tempest throngh the till ' 
pinee. Such is her outward manifestation : of her seem 
workings who may speak P Wonderful, inoompnfe& 
sible ! Man hovers by her outworks, ready to caidi \g 
secrets, could he but find a door of entrance. Bat aki! 
to how few is this vouchsafisd. The inexorable law be aij 
find — the force ever working new miracles — but the sag? i 
questions < whence, why, and wherdbief stiU remaiB «t 
ever unanswered.' 

< Then do you find it right that they should remain lo- 
ans wered ?* asked Edward. * Why dien these aspiratioos, i 
it is doomed that man is to be for ever baffled ?* 

* What were man without hope i^d fidth ? This wazta; 
and longing is a fitting attitude of mind for one who wook 
attain to self-renunciation. There are fluent talkers vk 
#an explain all things, men in whose presence it would be 
profiuiity to speak of the mysteriee of nature. To tbes 
men, satisfied with themselves, and flippantly catholic, tk 
angels never come; but to the reverent, the awe-sftrickei j 
inquirer, they are ever near, disclosing by deep and pure ^ 
intuitions each problem of the soul, and teaching him tku 
God doeth all things welL' 

As they walked on, the windB, which bdbre liad bees 
loud aiid boisterous, died down or only swept along tbe \ 
sands at their feet ; and the sea, as if weary with surging, 
ceased to roll its crested billows, and sent at intervala a hear; 
wave to the beach, the noise of which, becoming finoter ts 
the tide receded, died at last into a low waiL The sea-binb i 
which, during the tempest, had -gathered in groups, flapptog 
their white wings, as if rejoicing in the storm, sank don 
upon the waters to rest; and the clouds, which before M 
darted rapid and fitfkil along the heav^is, now gathered ink 
dense and steady masses along the horizon, and left the ol^ 
stars to shine down upon the great waters. 

Edward, who had walked thoughtfblly on for some time, 
at length broke silenoe. < You never speak to me directlj 
of religion,' said he, * yet I feel more holy in your preseact 
than when with those who do.' 

* If the religious spirit be present,^* said Macaria, ' there 
is no need that we speak of religion expresriy. Vhrm 
energies always assert themselves. Painting, song^ scieBoe, 
are holy things, when seen as the radii of that ar^it tiie 
centre of which is religion. Apart from this they are 
worthless, inefficient, injurious. A little learning is not 
dangerous; but learning without heart or soul is indeed 
hurtftiL As a pathway weed painted by the true artist 
may take its place in the most splendid oolleccion of art; 
so the feeling of the presence of the Infinite hallows tk 
most common thoaght' 

<My mind accepts readily of all you advance,' sud Ed- 
ward, * but I feel humbled that these truths do not sugges 
themselves to my own mind. I often wonder if erer die 
time will come when I shall cease to derive, and be abk 
to impart.' | 

< That the time will come when you will be able to in- 
part, I have no doubt,' said Macaria ; * the season when joa 
will cease to derive, I trust, will never arrive. I have r^ 
marked in you a certain Stoicism, a wish to be m^ 
reliant, which I know will aid you in your journey throogb 
life ; but you must remember to cultivate along with this 
the virtues of lowliness and child-like trust T& operatei 
like a charm upon the thinker, compelling the seer asd 
bard to open to you the flood-gates of their souls. Bjf tiu§ 
receptivity, you will imbibe and assimilate ; gatheruig at 
each step new strength, and thereby escape that partial 
development of the faculties which, in earnest natores, is 
apt to induce fknatioisra. Every spot of earth is prodiw- 
tive^ yielding somewhat peculiarly its own, and therefim 
worthy of our investigation; so Ss contact with eTei; | 
variety of chanuster necessary to a large and liberal cA- 
ture of the understanding. This age has produced some ; 
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pioble examples ofmen who have thus sought food from all 
ioils, yet preserved their indiTidualitj of character. If we 
Maj not say of them, there is no spot on all their fame- 
He may at least say that they have lired long, and written 
much thtti cannot die.' 

* Do you thmk long life an advantage?* asked Edward. 
'The Greeks had an adage — *Wbom the gods love cBe 
young.' ' 

* I fear that we do not well see the truth that the Greeks 
intended to convey by this adage,' said Macaria. *- Raphael 
died young — Pascal, Schiller died young — ^yet how much 
did these accomplish T Raphael, dying before be was forty, 
completed a picture that still stands unrivalled, though it is 
now three hundred years since the wondrous embodiment 
saw the light Pascal, bom amid lofty mountains, and there- 
by possessing depths of fbeling often wanting in the French 
chiuracter, was no older, yet how few regions did he leave 
untried t Schiller, too, died in the prime of life, but how 
long the vista of art through which be passed. These all 
saw the good from afar, and fixing the eye steadily upon 
it, pressed onwards, turning not into by-paths for repose^ 
nor loitering by the pleasant places of Ufe. Their fives, 
therefbre, were long; measured by the amount of work they 
performed, very long. The gods do indeed love such, for 
their caretnr is godlike, their work noble.' 

» Yet, if report say true,' said Edward, * the painter of 
this uDrivalled picture shortened his career by the im- 
purity of his life. Do you believe this V 

* I believe the painting, not the report,' said Maearia. 
'The painting is the expression of the highest belief of the 
sixteenth century — the representation of a conception so 
intensely grand, that its production involves the deepest 
and purest emotions of which the human soul is eapable. 
When one as richly endowed, and as deeply religious as 
Raphael, shall paint the highest belief of the nineteenth 
century, then will the Transfiguration be excelled, and high 
art again rerive.' 

•The Transfiguration excelled !' repeated Edward. *I 
thought that the sculptures of Phideas and the paintings 
of RaplKiel were things rarely to be equalled, never ex- 
celled.' 

* I speak advisedly,' said Macnria. * Heralds of a new 
epoch are already with us, but their ftmction is not yet re- 
cognised. The world is slow to acknowledge true great* 
ness, yet it is sure to work its way at last Pure spirit is 
being formed beneath the fermentation that is now on the 
surfhce, and its effects will become erident ere long. That 
deep devotion, that high spirituality which now lurks in 
obscure comers and by-places of the earth, will gather 
strength, and come fordi and assert its presence; and the 
artist will then be given who will combine the inexhaustible 
depths of psychology with that sensuous beauty of form 
which is the great characteristic of the paintings of the 
artists of the present day. The successful blending of the 
two, will form the third and greatest epoch of art.' E.B. 



n. 
Rest not, but stnucg^e ! Let no sammer^s son 

T«upt thee to deep awhile among the floweret 

Weave not thy life's web all of snnoj hoars: 
The victor's crown hj pain and strife is won I 
In after-tline, when all thy work Is done, 

Thoa mayeat refresh thy soul in heavenly bowers, 

Culling irnits once fed by thy sorrow's showersi 
Bat now the toomament awaits thee. On t 

Oo meek the foe, and Qod defend the right ! 
Tmth be thy sword^ and Trost thy gvardlan shield I 

Warrior t upon or with it, qnit the fight f 
Thy watchword. Doty, in the battlefield 

Shall nerve thy feinting arm, till lawless might 
hs sword to thy victedoaa haaid shall yield. 

VttxxK E. M1L8OK. 

THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 



Original ^oetrs* 
9 N N £ T & 



* Let a« fwcar m^ onth, and keep it, with Ml eqnahmiad. 
In tlM hoUow iofeaii.laad to Uveand Ut r«etui«d 
On the hiUa, Uk» gods together, nnleu 9t m»aUnd !'— Tbhntwit. 



Vain wish 1 and wonld*st thon, godlike, lie vedined 

On some earth-Eden's fioor in qniet ease? 

QodUkel and has thy God deairea like these? 
Mot sncfa the aq>brlng8 of the Eternal mind t 
Pan fills his oaten pipe with taneftil wind,' 

Tending his flocks beneath the shady treea^ 

And god ApoUo carves his threnodies 
Deq> in the q>readiBg beech's sUrery rindl 

With still deep eyes that pity helpless wo, 
Thor, god of light and thunder, brares tlie power 

Of the fierce firost-ldngB in their land of snow. 
With hammer-bolt guarding bis northern shore ; 

And He, the Unspeakable, says, 'Bel' a^d lol 
Worlds grow and move where chaos loom'd before. 



PART IL-THE PRESENT. 
CBAP. X. — A STRATAeiK. 

Horace was not long ere he knew the cause of the 
change in Marianas feelings. He felt excessively iodig- 
nant ; and it was, for a while, hard work to aeqniesce. To 
be patient nnder chastisement, though knowing it is for 
oar benefit, is often difficult. We muai, nevertheless, en- 
dure, until we can saj, ' Thy will be done.** And here ia 
one cause which malws so painful a discipline salutary. 

He felt convbced that when Marian became a slave to, 
and existing only in, the breath of popular opinion, from 
that moment she was no fitting companion for him. Those 
quiet domestic duties, from which alone spring the com- 
forts and solace of married life, would never find phice in 
a heart overrun by the rampant growth of weeds, impUnt- 
ed and nourished by the pestilent atmosphere she breath- 
ed. He knew lie had reason to be thankful he had not 
the ordering of his own wavs ; — that he was not permitted 
to contract a nnore intimate union with one whose whole 
time and talents were devoted to the worship of that ex- 
acting idol — self; yet he suffered greatly — 'Where the 
knife cuts, the flesh will quiver.* She bad become pnrt 
and parcel of his very existence, and it was long ere his 
heart could bear the excision without a pang. 

Marian gave herself up to the expectation of that deli- 
cious future she now looked forward to. The count was 
a recognised suitor ; and she threw her whole soul into 
this new source of excitement with an abandon which none 
but a temperament like her own can conceive. She 
wrote home to inform her_ parents, stating, at the same 
time, that he alone could be the man of her choice — to 
none other would her heart be devoted. His birth was 
noble — his possessions large ; though, for a while, unfor- 
tunately lost, in eonsequence of his patriotism, yet there 
was ever}' probability of an amnesty, when they would 
immediately be restored. These particulars the ardent 
lover had from tune to time communicated; and after 
much reluctance, and, at first, a determined hostility on 
the part of her more cautious parents, their slow consent 
was wrung from them, and the wedding-day definitely 
fixed. 

One forenoon, previous to Marianas departure home, 
whence she would return no more, except as a bride, the 
count came. rather earlier than usual 

* My dear Marian, I am very sore to part,' said he, 
^ you shall not know how. If you forget me, I not can 
tell what to do. You shall write, tout Utjtmrt — ne voulez- 
vous pas, ma chere V 

* Without fail,' said Marian; *you may rely on my 
punctuality.* 

The count had much improved both in pronunciation 
and address during the interval Love is a quick teacher, 
especially under such tuition. 

* You know I am ver much afraid of somebody.* 

< Ay ! and who may that be ?* said Marian, brbkly, and 
fixing her eyes full upon him. 
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* Oh— you know ! The young fellow who was in lofe 
wid your sister.' 

* Indeed ! and how did you happen to know of this ?* 
she inquired, eyeing him with a cuneus look* 

* Oh ! we know more sometimes than our dear lofes 
will tell us/ replied the count, laughing. ' I know great 
deal at de little parties we go to — gossip, I think, you call 
it. Pretty little ladies go chit-chat, obit-chat, and all so 
booteful — very. We so ver much like for hear dem.* He 
had evidently heen making inquiries about Marian and 
her connections. All very proper, but then it did not 
sound particularly romantic from a lover. 

* That quiet, simple young gentleman,* he continued. 
What for could you think of him ? Why, he had put you 
to be buried in a week wid sermons and vapours. Ah ! 
ah!' 

* Oh ! Horace passed muster well enough, when I did 
not know what real, true love meant ; but now, having 
once tasted, it would be impossible to mistake again.* 

' Oh I how kind — how bewitching ! I do lofe you more, 
and for dis.* He kissed her hand respeftfully — perhaps 
tenderly. * You know when we have de grand treasure, 
we be over much afraid, as when we have none ; don't 
we?' 

* You mean much mere afraid, I suppose. Make your- 
self quite easy on this head ; nobody can rob you of a 
treasure that is kept here ; ' and Marian laid one hand on 
that foolish heart of hers, as though *twere all love and 
constancy. Was her love for the count anything more 
than sheer, selBsh love of admiration ? Did not that all- 
absorbing passion even here overmaster what itself is so 
apt to simulate-? 

* I should have de sorrow ver much, if he gained such 
lofely, clever lady as you. He not is worthy — great 
clod — to wed wid spirit as yourself. Bah !* 

* Nay, nay ; be is no clod, but downright good, and 
clever too; though somewhat too much of the former for 
my taste. He is a most worthy yunng man, and would 
be a desirable acquisition for some one of like habitude.* 

' I am not disappointed dat your fortune — every ting 
be settled on yourself. It is ver proper de lady should 
keep her own.' 

* *Pon my word, count, you seem to know a great deal 
about my affairs. Somebody has been very kind — and — 
very busy. I don't condescend to talk about such mat- 
ters ; but, I may say, you are a little in error. Indepen- 
dently of what is settled on myself, we three young ladies 
have something left us, quite at our own disposal. Let 
this suffice. 1 hate to mingle worldly business with the 
heart's best and holiest feelinc^.' 

The count seemed nothing loth ; and, apparently satis- 
fied with what he had learned, soon afterwards took his de- 
parture. 

In a few days Marian left those gay circles, whose in- 
fluence had wrought so great a change in her hopes and 
probable destiny. Again at the Grange, how tiresome, 
how monotonous did the dull domestic round of duties ap- 
pear ; and she felt thankful that so terrible a destiny had 
been spared her. As soon, thought she, 

•With hi. ic era wives 
To market trot, to sell their uiilk and butter,* 

as be doomed to a life like this ! 

Their correspondence was punctually carried on. As 
might be expected, the count wrote much more intelligibly 
than he spoke. His proficiency in the language was won- 
derful, considering the short time he had spent in England ; 
but it is well known with what facility both Poles and 
Russians acquire a new language. The composition, it is 
true, did not display much either of wit or talent. This 
she attributed to his thoughts being cramped, as all ideas 
must be, in a strange tongue. 

In one of the dim, dirty, foreign caf^ in the purlieus 
of the Haymarket, sat Count Gablonski, with a news- 
paper spread out before him. He paid little heed to it, 
being apparently on the look-out for a companion. Shortly 
there joined him a squat, red-whiBkei*ed, vulgar- looking 



person, who, withoat ceremony, sat himself down opp^, 
site. He tossed a dilapidated nlk hat on the beodi ; ar^ 
leaning both elbows on the dingy table-cloth, addreaeJ I ' 
ms'^'Vii with insolent familiarity. He spoke ia a I 
tone — * I don't know how it is, count, but all seeoM to 
wrong. I mamot get him to wait wntlMy 4aj — aakea 
not two mtnutes 4kgo ; and, if some way is not done, vcu^f 
be hauled off, as sure as you*re a sittin* there. We've dca« 
everything we <can — and, perBapSy sooner it comes tlu 
better.* 

* Nny, nay. Master Babley >; but that does not Mtitae,' 
said the count ; < why cannot the fellow wait for a fcf 
weeks?' 

* You*d better ask him,' said Bubley. 

* The blockhead is just cutting his own throat, as «el 
as mine. I'll pay him — and do tell him so^with fifty per 
cent interest, when I touoli the stuffl* 

^ I have told him so, and many a time over, tin I a 
downright tired ; and there's nothing now for it bat 
surrender with a good grace.^ 

* But ril not submit with grace, either good or lai, 
l^rely there's some way of pacifying the old Qsmv^ 
He'll not risk all he has lent, by using such meaauns, 
when, by waiting, he might make sure of double. Doobk, 
or quits ! If he sends me to jail, he shall not toodi om 
farthing.' 

* What*s the use o* talkin' to me, coont ? He*U jet 
have his own fling for what I can say.' 

* Then Til seehim at once; ' and the illustrious foreigaer, 
whose dialect and knovrtedge of the language was w« 
greatly improved, put on his hat, looking unconunanljr 
fierce, as he adjusted hb neck-tie. He looked thoogbtfil 
as he sloped his hoad-gear on one side, buttoned bis giow, 
and slowly disappeared through the door. His companios 
remained in very uneasy ^Utitjude for a while, awaiuae 
his return. Ho crossed his legs — uncrossed them — combj 
his shaggy hair, like Charles XII., with his fingex»— 
jumped up— looked into the street. 

* What a tirpe the fellow is — ^wisli I'd never had aov 
thing to do with him. I've got into trouble, and may eel 
out as I can, I reckon. If ever I'm clear of this, catck 
me meddling wi' such tickle-jacks again. ' Bill, yoa'rt 
gone crazy,' says Levy, t'other day, * to get alongwk 
sich a cove,' — and I was, too, blow me !' 

This, if not in the precise words, was, nevertheksi, tfce 
true interpretation of his soliloquy, as he jumped fit» 
bench to window, and back again. We do not think 
Hamlet, even in his soliloquies, uttered precisely^ the words 
Shakspere has set down tor him ; and we are the more 
fortified in this opinion, inasmudi as few, if any, cooid 
have heard him — and shorthand writers did not exist ia 
those days. A soliloquy does seem such a Hibernian waj 
of helping on the narrative.— such a gross violation of all 
known nrobabilities, that we wonder no writer, before osa- 
selves, has made the discovery. 

Just as Bubley, our present hero, was giving np his mao 
for lost, the count made his appearance, with Levy die 
officer at his heels, and three outliers, in case of accideot. 
or any attempt at escape. Levy having made his captkm. 
contented himself with following at a little distance, the 
count wishing to vbit his bedroom, in order to get a fe« 
things. Scouts were planted at every avenue — fnot 
and rear, so as to prevent escape ; and likewuie one in the 
street, so as to make sure nothing of the sort might be 
attempted from the roof. With these preoantloos the 
count proceeded to his room, ten minutes being aDovcd 
for all purposes. The waiter was armed with his bill, 
seeing unusual and suspicious arrangements. Bnbley la- 
mented that Levy's inauspicious prweedings should hare 
prevented all chance of his own and other creditors' deUs 
being settled. 

Fag ( the spy on the stairs) called time, and an old shabby- 
looking Jew, who was just coming down, said he had seen 
the bUck-whiskered gent in No. 26, having been there a- 
purchasing < old do'.* He left him very busing psckiof , 
and begged an additional five minutes. The bail^ growled 
at this further delay ; but, pulling out his watch, said be 
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rould give him * no more nor that, if he was my own 
randmother. With such comfortable asenrance, the old 
lop- monger departed, saying it was nothing to him, * not 
me brass fardin*.' 

The five minutes, and one extra, elapsed, as the official, 
getting both impatient and angry, vowed he would hasten 
lis speed. For this end he ran up stairs, and knocked 
ustily at No. 26. A gruff voice answered — * Coming 
Jirectl^.' 

Xlie summoner said he could not wait all day. The gruff 
^ntleraan said he did not care ; and inquired — * Is the 
porter ready T* 

* How do 1 know ?' was the reply. 

* But you know I want one. Tell Tom to send him 
directly.' 

* W^hat Tom V 

* In the coffee-room."* 

Though vexed at the request, he thought he might as 
well be civil — ^rather glad to hear ho had such a large 
quantity of effects. These in one way or another might 
be made available, If got off the premises, which, as far as 
lay in his power, he was determined to accomplish. 

* I'll carry 'em for you,' said he; * so make haste, my 
hearty ; we're all waiting below.' 

* In five minutes,' said No. 26. 

* ni not wait a minute longer,' said Fag, trying the 
door ; — it was bolted. * If you dotf t open the door I'll 
break in.' 

' Will you, my fine fellow ?' said the inside, unlocking, 
and darting a terrific scowl through the opening — at the 
same time presenting a pistol at the astonii^hed dun. 
* You will, will you ? — And pray who are you ?' 

*■ And in the name of all the duns, who are you ?' cried 
the writ-server, who could scarcely credit his senses, for a 
personage, as unlike as p6ssible to the amiable object of 
which he was in search, blocked up the entrance. Fag, at 
first, thought it was some disguise ; but the short square 
figure that disputed his passage forebade such a supposi- 
tion. 

* My bird is in that room— so stand back,' said the 
>>ailiff * I've a writ for that ere chap behind you. Har- 
bour him at your peril.' 

* Who do you want ?' inquired the bewildered No. 26. 

* We've a red-tail, I tell you, for the lodger in that 
room.' 

* Nay, that you haven't. Pre been here these three 
weeks, and owe nobody a groat ?* 

' Is there nobody else, then ?* 

* Y'u're welcome to see, if you like;' and forthwith 
Fag entered. After a most careful scrutiny he retired, 
grumbling out the best apology he was able. 

* You'll perhaps send the porter, then, as you don't 
seem to like taking the luggage yourself. The cab was to 
be here at half-past eleven,' said the short gentleman. 

Fag could not tell what to make of this event ; but, 
after a few moments' consideration, ran down stairs, in- 
quiring of the waiter the number of the count's room. 
' Fifty- two,* was the answer. He immediately hurried 
off in search. With some difficulty he found it — a most 
uninviting dormitory. The door was locked ; he called, 
but no answer. He tried his utmost strength — it gave 
way ; but the room was deserted. A few papers, and an 
old trouser-strap, was the whole he could find, save an 
empty portmanteau and carpet-bag, the contents of which 
had been removed. In dismay, the unhappy Fag hurried 
off to his master, who inquired most minutely if any 
one had come down stairs. * Nobody but a sort of house- 
maid, an errand-lad, the barber, and an old Jew.' 

* That's the thief, depend on't ; ' and here he flew into 
a violent rage at poor Fag, for allowing himself to be out- 
witted. In vain he protested it was impossible ^ the 
whole aspect, figure, voice, complexion forebade such an 
unlikely supposition. Levy was not convinced, but im- 
mediately set about adopting measures for his capture. 

CHAP. XI. — A niSCLOSURB. 

At the Grango, all was bustle and hurry. The count 



was expected in about ten days, and in three weeks the 
wedding was to be solemnised in the little church where 
Gertrude had previously suffered so disagreeable an in- 
terruption. But the comit did not make his appearance 
at the time specified, and it was several days sinee Marian 
had heard from him. She grew fidgetty and alarmed. He 
might be ilL What was she to do? She could not 
write, being ignorant of his precise address at that period. 
Her anxiety grew almost intolerable ; the day was draw- 
ing nigh, and many arrangements yet to make, which 
wonld require his presence. 

At length, after a protracted delay of nearly a week, 
Marian was relieved from this misery by the arrival of 
her affianced, though in a somewhat different manner 
from what she expected. 

It was at the close of a calm but dondy evening, that 
she had walked to the camp hill for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing her favourite view. The sun had just shot a glance 
of fire through a long rift in the level strata of clouds, pre- 
vious to his descent behind a waving fine of downs to- 
wards the west. Long lines of grey smoke curled up- 
wards, showing the serenity of that quiet atmosphere. 
The blue-grey hills, now blushing in purple light, con- 
trasted sweetly with the warm green of the nearer land- 
scape. Clumps of dark firs, in square, abrupt patches, 
crowned many a light-brown hill between. 

She was leaning on the fence, by a wooden paling, when 
she saw two men entering the farther part of the wood — 
one wrapped in a loose travelling cloak, the other wore a 
coarse pilot jacket and weatherbeaten hat. Their backs 
were turned towards her, so that she could not distinguish 
their features. They appeared in earnest discourse. She 
hesitated a moment whether or not to retire. They 
looked round — one of them, she was certain, was the 
count. He, however, seemed to shrink from observation, 
and they, both disappeared behind a thicket. Marian was 
completely puzzled, and, in a state of the greatest agita- 
tion, hastened down the hill towards home, k)oking back 
every now and then to see if any one was visible. n 

She reached the Grange without interruption, and im- 
mediately ran to her chamber. Here she gave wav to 
a thousand apprehensions. In vain she proposed to her- 
self a solution of the mystery— not one could be found ; 
and she was rapidly tormenting herself to a pitch of agony 
almost insupportable, when a sharp ring announced a 
visiter. Her heart bounded as she heard the count's 
voice. She hesitated whether to rush down stairs or re- 
main where she was. In the end, her feelings prevailed, 
and she ran down to meet htm. He was the same un- 
changed, affectionate htnng — all shmgs and smiles ; and, 
in due form, was introdceed as her future husband. He 
did not seem under ibe least constraint, and Marian was 
undecided whether or not to mention what she had seen. 
At any rate, she resolved to defer it until they were 
alone. She thought he looked thinner, and wore a haggard, 
disturbed look, which she attributed to recent fatigue. 
He was mighty assiduous to Constance, who, as she never 
courted observation, was not particularly eager to notice 
it. The count seemed wishful to draw her out, but in 
vain. She was not made up for show, and consequently 
did not feel any wish for display. Marian saw he waa 
rather struck with her manner and appearance, and 
especially by her shy and retiring behaviour — the reverse 
of her own. She felt somewhat rebuked by her sister's 
quiet, silent conduct, and evident dislike to what formed 
the very pabulum of her own existence, the main- 
spring of every thought, and even gesture. She felt 
piqued, not that she doubted the count's fidelity, but at 
any divided attention. She would have claimed him ex- 
clusively. 

When Marian and the count were alone, as he did not 
seem inclined to allude to his rendezvous in the wood, she 
mentioned the circumstance in an offhaud sort of way, to 
which he replied in the same manner, merely saying, he 
had come to the Grange with a person who was wishful 
to secure his services in that neighbourhood. * A little 
private business of his own, which, at present, he was not 
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at liberty to mention.* The count concluded with one of 
his most appropriate sniiles, which set Marian completely 
at case. 

A day or two passed by, during which they were almost 
continually together. The count, however, generally 
preferred staying in doors — a little cold, he said, was the 
cause. 

In the afternoon of the second, Marian saw the pilot 
coat and hat coming up the gravel walk. On approaching 
the door, Gablonski went out to meet him, returning im- 
mediately to say that urgent business required his pre- 
sence, at a distance, for a day or so, but that he would 
be back punctually to time. Marian was excessively an- 
noyed at this unlooked-for departure; and, as he bade 
a hasty adieu, her heart misgave her, lest something might 
yet intervene to prevent the fulfilment of his promise. 

Moody and dispirited, she retired, to brood over the 
past, and to conjure up a host of disasters that might or 
might not befall the count. She had not been there long, 
when Constance came in to say, that a strange gentleman 
had just called, wishing to see the count, and was quite 
disappointed that he was out of the way. * Did you say he 
would return in a day or two ?' inquired Marian, hastily. 

' I did not see him ; but, I believe, the answer was 
merely that he had left, and his return quite uncertain.' 

* I am afraid whoever said so told too trul}*,' said 
Marian, in a low, dispirited tone. * Oh, my dear Con- 
stance, I do not know what it is that makes me so very, 
very sad!* 

'Dearest Marian, I could tell you. It is your over 
sanguine temper that so excites and exaggerates, either for 
good or evil. Too much elated with the one, and depressed 
by the other, your life is one course of extremes. Pardon, 
my dear sister; but I could not refrain. I was early 
taught danger from this source; and I hope the lesson is 
now become habit : in prosperity to behave as though ad- 
versity were at hand — that one is set over against the 
other; and (may I finish the admonition by its conse- 
quence ?) to the end we find nothing but what is from a 
higher source.* 

^I know, Constance, you are the philosopher of the 
family; but then it is your nature — your disposition, 
whilst rame — as soon arrest the current, the capricious 
elements about us, or direct the whirlwind and the storm.' 

' Oh ! do not say so, Marian. Though I admit that the 
passions in such a nature may be harder to control than 
in others ; yet, that a patient cultivation of the discipline 
required of us — a habit of self-control, is beyond the 
reach of any, I really cannot admit, and — may I entrust 
you with a little secret ?' 

Marian looked up — anxious for the expected disclosure. 

* Naturally, I thmk, my temper is ardent, vehement as 
your own ; nay, in some respects, I fear, more so. I am 
self-willed, fond of gaiety, dissipation, and — now dou*t 
look as though you disbelieved me, my dear Marian. It 
was only after years of trial, and, amidst many failures, I 
attained to any measure of control, under the constant 
and careful superintendence of the best of beings. It waS) 
indeed, a trial to leave her ; but, I hope those habits of 
severe discipline, I learned there, and there only, will not 
desert me wherever my lot may be placed. I feel con- 
vinced the feelings may be so pampered with over indul- 
gence, as, in the end, to become mcapable of restraint, 
while by a refolute uprooting of such noxious weeds, ere 
they have attained irrepressible luxuriance, and, at the 
same time, a humble dependence for strength, where alone 
it may be found, such a command may be obtained as to 

Erevent those results, the chief sources of unhappiness. I 
ave for some time trembled for you, Marian, in the 
course you are now pursuing, and have longed for an op- 
portunity to talk with you on the subject. I know — I 
feel I am stopping out of my place ; but you must par- 
don what a sincere regard for your future welfare has 
alone prompted.* 

Marian's eyes filled. Her heart melted before this ap- 
peal, and, for a moment, her hotter, but feebler nature 
prevailed. Good resolutions too, were prohably enter- 



tained, but the strength of purpose, acq^iired only by long 
aud early habits, was wanting ; and, in a while, MariAn 
profited little by resolves whidi the next hour of tempta- 
tion overthrew. 

A day or two afterv^'ards she received a letter from tiie 
count, bearing some obscure postmark, stating tliat he 
would be detained, unavoidably, until the evening of the 
day previous to their nuirriage. He requested everything 
might be in readiness. His funds would not at present 
allow them to commence with that eclat which Marian '« 
position demanded ; but a hired travelling carriage would 
be in waiting, to convey them in their projected tour on 
the Continent. Thoueh much disappointed at this length- 
ened absence, she felt in some measure relieved from 
previous uncertainty, and resolutely set her mind, as £ar as 
possible, to acqpiesce without murmoring. 

In the preparations, Gertrnde, from her shattered 
health, could do little ; indeed the similarity of tlicse in 
her own case, and the associated circumstances, were al- 
most too much for her ; and she required more attention 
than could well be afforded. Constance was the disposer 
and adviser of all — to her everything was committed, and 
the superintendence, almost, of every arrangement. 

True to his appointment, the count made his appear- 
ance on the evenuig before that eventful day which Marian 
looked forward to as the great epoch in her existence. 
Gertrude had scarcely seen him on his previous v&it 
This time, on entering the room, she seemed unaccount- 
ably agitated at his appearance. Probably from the k>ng 
train of painful recollections thereby elicited, reminding 
her of those high and ardent hopes now for ever extin- 
guished. She looked .timidly towards the count, who 
hardly appeared to notice her. 

' There is something in the tone of liis voice, at times,' 
said she, in a whisper to Constance, ' that does remind me 
of something I was once familiar with, and yet, in other 
respects, so different — and his foreign accent, too. I can- 
not tell what nmkes me so very foolish ; * and here she 
burst into tears. She could remain no longer, bat retired 
to her chamber for the night. 

When Constance returned, after staying a while with 
Gertrude, she sat near the count, taking much more ap- 
parent interest in his conversation than previously. She 
asked a hundred questions, and he seemed quite delighted 
to reply. He was playing with his right hand glove, and 
Constance ventured to come within reach, saying in a joea- 
lar tone — * I suppose you are no believer in palmistiy ?' 

' Not I, indeed, my dear sister Constance. But what 
makes you ask ?' 

Before she could reply, Marian said thoughtfully — 'I 
have had strange proofs of its truth in my own experi- 
ence; but you are the last person in the world. Coo- 
stance, that I should have suspected even of alluding to 
such a subject I thought you did not believe in those 
foolish superstitions.* 

Constance did not give a direct reply, but said — ' Shall 
I spae your fortune, as the old wives say in the north ?' 

* With all my heart,' said he ; and held out his un- 
covered right hand. 

* The left,' said Marian, ' is always more plain to de- 
cipher, as adepts say, from being nearer the heart' 

The count hesitated a moment, but took off hb glove. 
Constance pored into the lines of fate, but remained 
silent — Marian and the rest all expectation. She looked op. 

' I see here,* said she, ' a strange catastrophe. It mayi 
however, be avoided. Grant me a few words in private, 
and I will tell you how.* 

*OhI we shall have no secrets, Marian,* said the 
count, somewhat vexed at the request 

* Noj indeed, Constance,* rejomed Marian ; * we must 
have no whisperings — I shall be jeatoua.' 

* Nonsense, Marian. I really do wish to say a (tw 
words, and none but ourselves privy to it If another L« 
by, the danger, perhaps, might not be averted.' "^^ — ,, 

' How absurd !* said Marian ; and yet former experr* 
ence suggested the truth. * Yon will not bo long, though, 
and I consent* 
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* Fire minutes— not ten at the most,* replied Constance ; 
and Marian, with a coaxing look at her lover, pettishly 
<]uitted the room, saying — * I shall know all.' 

When they were alone, Constance rose proudly from 
her chmir, as she addressed him — * I believe, sir, vou are 
not quite such a stranger in this neighbourhood as you 
prufess. Do you know anything of one Charles Turnbull 
ilanbury, sod the smuggler Fitcosboime ?' 

The pretended count was thunderstruck. His excel- 
lent disguise and wonderful powers of dissimulation put 
him, as he imagined, beyond reach of discovery. 

*" Yon, no doubt, Uiought yourself secure, and a second 
time intended to render our family a prey to your arts.* 

He was silent, and evidently meditating the best mode 
of exit. 

* Gertrude's manner was the first to rouse my attention. 
I questioned her on the subject. She could not suppose 
any such stratagem, but said that a slight sabre cut, inside 
your left hand, would soon set these inquiries to rest. 
Hence my skill in palmistry. Respect for my sister's 
feelings alone prevents a public exposure. Begone, sir, 
and, if possible, repent of your intentions, so providen- 
tially frustrated,' 

Tne pretender made a speedy retreat, and Constance 
went, with what fortitude she could, to break the sad intelli- 
gence to Marian. 

It was afterwards learned that Fitzoebome had been 
dexterous enough to escape from confinement — going ab- 
road, where he remained long enough to enable him to 
assume the disguise in which he appeared. 

CHAP. XII. — A BBTTER LAND. 

Constance had a fearful scene to undergo. The vehe- 
mence of Marian's temper rendered it a matter of no 
slight difliculty to sustain the ordeal. She did not, how- 
ever, shrink from the task — strong in all points where 
she felt in the path of duty. The first effects were dread- 
ful — more terrible even tlian the violent explosion she an- 
ticipated. Afterwards she seemed like one stunned — 
utterly prostrate with the blow, without either will or 
power to rally, as though all hope for the future were 
annihilated by the present ; and she lived on, without a 
single wish or anticipation. All the idols she had trusted 
in, now proved helpless. She knew not, nor had she re- 
course to any other ; and when these slippery props gave 
way, the "whole fabric built on them, for the future, 
fell, and she was crushed beneath the ruins. For days 
she lay almost without speaking; her silent, haggard, 
and occasionally wandering look, alarmed her friends. 
She was tended assiduously by Constance. She woald not 
inquire for anything, taking what was offered, passively at 
her hands. It was not to be expected such a state of ex- 
istence could last long, without manifesting either violent 
illness or insanity. An attack of fever was the result, 
only subdued by the most unremitting attention. But the 
mind never regained its wonted tone; a settled melan- 
choly, it was feared, might supervene — leaving Marian a 
warning, and a wreck of that once brilliant genius which 
made her the idol, or the envy of all who approached her. 
The soul, the gaiety that once animated all, was gone ; 
she lay shattered on that perilous shore, strewed with the 
wreck of thousands, mhose fate will not deter others from 
a like attempt, and a like result 

Horace was soon made acquainted with this fearful ter- 
mination to Marianas giddy career, and, the first vacant 
opportunity, hastened down to see her. He was greatly 
shocked at the change — the once transcendantly gifted 
maiden being now a peevish invalid, almost an hypochon- 
driac. She attempted to smile^ but burst into tears when 
he held out his hand. 

* You are very kind,' said she, * to visit such a poor, 
nervous thing. But you were always kind — always my 
adviser— my friend ; ' and she burst into a loud hysteri- 
cal sob. Visions of the past came crowding upon her. 
She could not reply to the attempts he made to soothe, 
but shook her head as he spoke of brighter days. 

* Alas ! I feel it is all over. I have neither ability nor 



inclination, now, for exertion. Utterly prostrate — forsaken 
here I' She placed one hand on her brow, and the other 
on her bosom. He tried to console her. She evinced at 
first little wisli to converse ; but by degrees he gained 
her ear. He spoke of the only comfort — the only balm 
for the afflicted. How eood is a word in season ! She 
soon began to receive liis admonitions with pleasure. 
Constance was much delighted by his plain good sense, 
and the pleasant way in which he spoke— free from all that 
could offend even the roost careless or fastidious. 

One day, on Horace entering the room, Marian said — 
' I know you are not a believer in omens, nor, indeed, in 
any foretokenings of the future.' 

* I am not ; yot I do not deny but glimpses may be per- 
mitted, always subservient, though, to some important end. 
The great Disposer of events would not permit his own 
peculiar prerogative to be usurped. This topic, I believe, 
once came before its under other circumstances.* (Here 
his voice faltered, and Marian grew paler than ever— an 
almost leaden hue — ^and her lips bore evidence to the 
severe agitation this allusion created.) * I will not — I can- 
not, dear Marian, pursue this subject further, than by 
saying, that a Christian, if rightly taught, will, in my 
opinion, put little or no trust in any supposed supernatural 
revelations. I neither deny the possibility nor reality of 
their occurrence. All I would warn you against is, putting 
any trust in them.' 

* Be it so ; but allow me to tell you a little event which 
happened a few hours ago. Last night, I awoke, as I 
usually do, and lay a long time tossing and wishing for 
day. An hour or so elapsed, and I was just trying to 
compose myself to a doze, when I thought a soft strain of 
music was floating away in the far distance. At first I 
fancied it might be the wind issuing forth one of its capri- 
cious cadences. Very unlike, however, what occasion- 
ally whistles through chinks and crevices. It was more 
like a soft breath sweeping over .^lolian strings. It died 
away, but returned with still more distinctness ; so that 
now there could be no mistake as to its reality. I was not 
at all alarmed, but rather pleased than otherwise, and lay 
listening, as it rose and fell from some unseen impulse. You 
know my peculiar susceptibility to musical impressions. I 
lay wrapt in a dreamy Elysium — long lost, long past me- 
mories rolling by, rushing on with the full tide of long- for- 
gotten emotions. I could not, for some time, make out 
the precise melody, or whether, indeed, there i%as any- 
thing definite in this respect. At length, other feelings 
than surprise were awakened ; a mysterious thrill crept 
over me, as the tones distinctly shaped themselves into 
that beautiful melody, I once asked you to write words 
for ; you, no doubt, remember them : 

* Father hear a rappltant's cry ; 
Hear, oh hear, for tlioa art nigh I 
Though the clouds of sorrow rise 
Darkly o'er these troubled skies, 
Speak the word— let there be light ! 
Bid the morning chase the night. 
Father hear a suppliant's prayer, 
Darknesa flies If thou art tliere 1 * 

Oh, how keenly — how vividly all the past came upon my 
spirit, stirring the stagnant depths, nntil bygone thoughts 
and feelings seemed to oome back with greater force, pro- 
bably, than the first impression. The sounds were evi- 
dently approaching, and, in a short time, seemed as if in my 
chamber. The curtains were drawn — but, I fancied, a 
faint light was visible. I was not so much alarmed, pro* 
bably, as surprised ; and I well remember hesitating as 
to whether or not I should open them. I delayed so long, 
the light departed ; afterwards I heard the music floating 
away again in the far distance. 1 regretted very much 
not to have had a peep ; but, in the end, I believe, fell 
asleep, whilst trying to account for this atrial visit. That 
I really heard and saw what I have mentioned is be- 
yond doubt ; but from what source I cannot comprehend. 

* Whatever it was, good will be the result,' said Horace, 
' if it lead you to seek it in humility and real prostration 
of heart' 

* But don't you think it was real ?' 
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* I canuot say that I do.' 

* What, then, do you imagine? I'm quite poeitire I 
heard the sounds, plainly as your own voice at this mo- 

I ment.* 

* No doubt you thought so, at the time ; but if yon 
wish my real opinion, I should say the whole was a dream*' 

' Nay, I am confident I was wide awake, as at pre- 
sent.' 

' I dare say you are. You know invalids are often ex- 
cessively angry, if, on complaining they have had no sleep, 
the attendant has assured them to the contrary.' 

< You will have it so, I know ; you are always so scep- 
tical in matters of this sort,' said Marian, pettishly. 

* Nay, nay ; don't looked displeased. I fully believe you 
fancied, and really felt as though awake. It is, however, 
a matter of the least possible consequence, and, no doubt, 
everybody, save such sceptics as myself, will be of your 
opinion. But I am glad it has happened, if only to arouse 
and lead you, where you can aloue find comfort and direc- 
tion.' 

In tl«e end these conversations led to important re- 
sults. Marian grew rapidly worse, but, in proportion as 
this world*-8 realities faded away, the glories of another 
brightened upon her I 



THE BAZAAR. 

Tfis insttttcte of women are generally truer than their 
reasons; and to whatever a feminine Christian heart takes 
«erious exception, whether it argues logically or not, we 
may be sure that then is somewhere something wrong 
about it. If basaara, for example, opened to dispose of 
work prepared by Christiaa fingers for some charitable 
object, waken a subtle sentiment of opposition to them in 
a Christian woman capable of serious reflection, we need 
not doubt that either bazaars of this sort are wrong (which 
we do not think they are), or that there is room for re- 
form, either in the arrangements for getting works for 
sale, or in the mode of disposing of the works. 

These obvious remarks have been suggested by a pretty 
little tracton bacaars,* sent us by the anonymous authoress 
(for, from the tone, spirit, and whole oondoct of the argu- 
ment, we infer with some certainty that it is the produc- 
tion of a lady) : and, partly from the interest of the sub- 
ject, partly from respect to the writer's motives, we can- 
not lay the tract down without saying a word about it. 

Few, in these days of popular philanthropy, when the 
wannest hearts and wisest pens have burled thunderbolts, 
one after another, down before as, to startle people out of 
their indifferenoe to our social crimes, have not oast a 
glance ujion the arrangements of society, in order to ex- 
plain to themselves, if possible, how with so much and 
such wide-spread be*bevolence, so active a Christianity, so 
boundless an expansion of Christian love, there is yet so 
much misery among the humble and labouring classes. 
Among those who have taken this natural interest in the 
subiect, the writer of the tract before us appears to have 
ranked as one of the foremost; for, indeed, out of the 
energy with which she feels the wrongs of the industrions 
poor, and especially the industrious of her own delicate 
sex, springs the aversion with which she contemplates the 
custom commented en in her little work in our hands. 
The argument, or chief argument which it contains, is 
briefly this : charity-bazaars interfere with the labours of 
the indiuitrious poor ; or, to use the words of the authoress, 
they invade the rights of ' a class, whose individual, some- 
times family support, with all that they can directly give 
for the service of Christ, arises from their daily labour.* 
Now, there is obviously this great diflerenoe in the fancy- 
woik of bazaars, that it rather creates a market for itself 
than comes into competition with ordinary labour ; since 
the purchases made in charity- bazaars are usually oharity- 
purchases, an exorbitant price is given for what is often 
utrinsically worthless, or the work is merely the occasion 

• The Bazaar: addreased to tho Christian ladies of Britain. Han- 
choster; Love A Barton. 



on which charity is dispensed, not essentially interfering 
with other labour of a similar description. People are 
drawn to these bazaars from charitable motives, on au 
average ; and money flows on such occasions which would 
not have been expended on such work if coming in any 
other form. Besides, if we consider how no arrangement 
is an unmixed good — how, for instance, every improve- 
ment tends to derange the means of subsistence to some 
— and especially, if it be remembered that these bazaars 
are always for charitable purposes, designed for the neces- 
sities, corporeal or spiritual, of those still more necessitous 
than the objects for whom our authoress pleads, we «ill 
be slow to condemn this resource of benevolence ; we will 
only seek to extract as much good with as little deduction 
from it as possible. 

The value of the traetarian's argument may be estimated 
from her illnstration drawn from some efibrta made, it 
seems, in February last, for ' submitting to the considera- 
tion of her Majesty's government the absolute necessity 
of discontinuing prison labour : experienee having shown 
that the cessation of needlework in the workhouses and 
charitable institutions, has to a- certain degree ameliorated 
the condition of the sempstresses.' Now, suppose the 
occupants of prisons industrious members of the comnto- 
nity (surely a desirable case), would they not interfere 
more than now with the supply of the market in their pro- 
fessions ? And is there any reason why, because they are 
guilty of some crime, they should be also condemned to 
idleness, and thus perp^iuate their criminal tendencies 
instead of correcting them ? Surely the benevolence is 
not wise which should thus reverse every idea of prudence, 
mercy, foresight, and blindly work out a precarious good 
for a few, at the hazard of inflicting a palpable wrong upon 
society. 

It Jwould be unjust to the fair writer not to mention that 
her argument against bazaars embraces other reasons be- 
sides this, the chief one — reasons derived from the imper- 
fect motives with which many no doubt take a part in 
these matters, the display of vanity to wliich they minis- 
ter, and the time spent in preparing work for them. But 
it must be remembered that imperfect motives engage 
people to the performance of the most sacred exercises of 
religion, while that is no objection to the services them- 
selves. Bazaars are in this respect on a footing with every 
act of religion, every effort of benevolence. If some do 
what is in itsetf right from improper motives, and thereby 
lose the blessing, that is no reason why others may not 
do it from right reasons. In like manner, people will be 
vain at church as well as at a bazaar ; but the corrective 
is, not to close the churches, but to close if possible the 
sources of vanity. So, in a word, the time spent in such 
labours of love, if spent as under the Great Taskmaster's 
eye, will not be passed unprofitably, even though ribbons, 
and silks, and gums, and other little matters in the bcaa- 
tiftil composition of which the fingers of ladies are so skil- 
ful, should occupy the leisure thoughts of weeks, or even 
mouths. The excellent authoress of the tract will there- 
fore see, if her eye falls upon these lines, that we value 
very much more the spirit in which her interesting littk 
work is written, than the arguments which, with all tbeir 
earnestness of enforcement and illustration, fail to con- 
vince us of the impropriety of charity-bazaars. But if 
her Christian exhortations succeed in purifying the motives 
of such as occupy themselves with bazaars, or in correct- 
ing certain accidental circunostances of management, which, 
in offending so Christian a taste as the tractarian's, must 
contain something intrinsically wrong about them, we shall 
not want reasons for excusing the logical deficiency of the 
argument ; while, as it is, we thank this lady for directin; 
attention to the subject. 

Curiously enough, just as we had bid down the pen 
from our present exeroitations, a volume of poems, written 
as a contribution to a bazaar, came to han^ as if to for- 
tify the po8itH>ns which we had taken Uie liberty of 
arguing. The volume is a small one, but contains evi- 
dence, not only of iL^J^otpfig^in t^ author, but 
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>f his possessiog the necessary < accomplishment of rerae' 
in a Tery high degree. Its title is, * The Woman at the 
SVell, and Other Poems,' and the author is Walter 
M*Gilvr»y, D.D., of Glasgow. We should willingly hare 
Uluded to the pleasant glimpses which the work gives us 
into the author *8 domestic life ; but for another party even 
simply to advert to these, might seem to disturb the con- 
fidence reposed in the public : it is enough to say^ that the 
volume origtoatsd in tim suggestion of the author*8 wife, 
sod for purposes connected with a bazaar set on foot by 
her, in behalf of the building fund of Free St Mark's 
Churdi, Glasgow. Apart altogether from the religious 
object of the publication, ws cannot help speaking very 
favourably of the poems tbemsetves^ possessing, as they 
do, a fine Christian tone, free of all morbid tendency, ex- 
pressed in lively and correct verse, and rising now and 
then into the region of imagination. With no pretension, 
and finding birth in print only from the impulse of Chris- 
tian sentiment, they yet contain a merit which would have 
justified their independent publication. We incur no 
hazard of being thought tu over-estimate these poems, in 
quoting the following piece for the enjoyment of our 
readers : — 

TBI TLOATINO WRECK. 

Met In th* AUaoUo In Sep te nnbw, 18tf. Her nam* wm ' Tb* Sea Nymph.' 
of 8t John's, N«w Bniniwick. 

Away— a thousand lea^niea away— 

On the lone wintry tea; 
One niom we spied, at break of day, 

Adrift upon the lee, 
A sliip all shattered and forlorn. 

Sank downwards to the deck. 
With sails, and spars, and timbers tern, 

A bare and broken wreck ! 

With aimless planfre from side to side 

She desolately roU'd, 
And, as she rose npon the tide, 

From her o'erflooded hold. 
The prisoned brine came rnshlng out. 

In many a wild cascade : 
Each hatch and port a waterspout, 

From which a torrent pluy'd. 

But what of those who stroKitled there 

Amid the tempest's strife ? 
Who toil'd and fought with fierce despair 

For the dear boon of llfis ?— 
We watch'd, the wreck we closely near*d. 

But nothing could we mark ; 
No living, moring thing appear'd. 

On board that sUent bark ( 

Not sUent quite, a soand there came 

Most like a heary moan. 
Whene'er her worn and wounded Tnme 

From wave to ware was thrown : 
Twas sad to hear that hollow cry 

0*er the cold waters flung; 
Like stifled groans of agony. 

From some dumb creature wrung! 

And there we left her reeling on. 

Through the wide weltering deep; 
Crippled, and crushed, and wo-begone, 

A thing at which to weep! 
Dread type of hlro whom Heaven^s wrath 

Meets in his mid career, 
Strilces, strips, and drircs along a path 
Of nameless, hopeless fear ! 
The volume, however, possesses an interest over and 
above the mere interest of its contents, considerable as 
that is ; it reveals a life behind more precious than the 
poems, and which cannot be contemplated even by 
strangers, through such slight openings as are here 
affori^, without exciting fresh faith in Christianity, and 
higher hopes for the destinies of our species. 



THE ROUGH CLERGTMAN.* 
'And where is your present sphere of labour, Dutton?* 
was the greeting of one old college friend to another at an 
accidental rencontre after a separation of some years ; * is it 
agreeable, and likely to be permanent?' 



* ¥nm the Life- Book of a Labourer. By the Rer. EBaicnnt Nkaue, 
M.A., Rector of Klrton, Suflblk. Mr Neale says, * that to avoid the 
possiblUty of wounding private feelings, the names of persons and 
places— the actora in the scene being still living— have been purposely 
changed.' 



'Both,' was the reply; *and though the rector of Mel- 
ford Abbas, for such is my locality, would, by some, be 
deemed a rough character to deal with, to me be has been 
invariably kind. The way in which I succeeded to the 
curacy is in perfect keeping with his many and marked 
peculiarities. In order ftilly to comprehend the calm, 
peasefbl, and Mlfldd'character of a curate's life, you must 
know that in fourteen months I occupied no less than three 
different curacies* The Jirst I lost by the sudden death 
of my incumbent; the second by Mr Hope's succession to 
a better living ; the tMrd by a revocation of a license, 
which compelled my convalescent incumbent to return to 
residence ; and, so situated, he needed the assistance of no 
curate. I almost made a vow never to seek after a fourth. 
While my plans fbr the future were thus completely un- 
settled, the following letter reached me from my kind and 
unchanging friend Canon Bartlett :>- 

Lichfleld, June 1st, 1830. 

My dear Friend,— Mr Quodmore, the rector of Melford 
Abbas, has requested me to make inquiries among my 
clerical brethren for a gentleman who might be disposed 
to undertake the curi^oy of his straggling parish. 

His manners are eccentric ; but his heart is no stranger 
to kindly feelings, as the following circumstances may 
serve to testify. 

His late curate, Mr Remmington, after their connection 
had lasted — and not in every respect harmoniously — for 
some years, waited on him to tender his resignation. 

'Mr Quodmore, I find it my duty to relinquish the 
curacy.* 

* On what grounds T ' 

* My health has been for some time &iling ; and warns 
me that I can no longer do justice to the important trust 
reposed in me. I therefore hasten to replace it in your 
hands.' 

* I shall not receive it.' 

* Indeed, sir, I am serious, and '— 
*So am L' 

* You must see, sir, that I am unequal to my duty, and 
that I had better return home.' 

* Home forsooth ! do you think that after you have^served 
me some half dozen years in this humbugging, grumbling, 
blundering parish, and find yourself amiss Arom overwork, 
I shall not do my best to see you restored to good con- 
dition ? Go to Leamington. See Dr Jepbson. Give up 
that eternal toast and water with which you're like to 
drink yourself into a dropsy, and take as a Christian should 
do, some decent port' 

*My good sir,' said Remmington, overcome by the 
warmth and earnestness of his maimer, ' this is impossible 
for many' 

* Don't interrupt me. I will have my own way for 
once. I've had little enough of it of late. This point I 
will not yield. There's a bank bill for fifty pounds. 
When that's gone another will be forthcoming. And re- 
member, I shall not fill up the curacy till Jepbson either 
cures or kills ye. 14 ow not a word. Go home and collect 
your traps ; and to-morrow morning at ten my man shall 
be at your door in readiness to drive you over to Lea- 
mington.' 

These foots I learned Arom the sufferer's lips a few hours 
before he died. Quodmore's kindness was unwearied. He 
watched over poor Remmington with the tenderness and 
affection of a father over an only child — never quitted him 
during the last week of his life — and, when he was gone, 
paid idl his little debts, observing, *he had been a faithful 
curate to him ; and that no one should have cause to re- 
proach his memory.' 

Such a man as this deserves attention. Lord Anson's 
frank enables me to enclose a letter of introduction, which 
1 beg you will lose no time in presenting in person. 

Yours always foithfully, T. C. Bartlmt. 

The trait of character afforded by the anecdote which 
this letter contained, fixed itself forcibly upon my memory. 
* I should like to see this man,' was my involuntary and 
half-audible oonolusion; and in an hour I was on horse- 
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back, busily exploring my way across the ooantry to Mel- 
ford Abbas. By dint of incessant inquiry and iiard riding^ 
I at length reached a litUe, noisy, straggling Tillage, with 
a large pond at one end and a small church with tapering 
spire at the other. Near the latter was a pretty, white- 
washed cottage-dwelling, covered with clematis and roses; 
encircled by a garden in admirable order, and fragrant 
with odours. Near the house, with rake and hoe beside 
him, a huge gardener's knife stnok in his belt, and thick, 
coarse, undressed leather gloTCs on his hands, was a spare 
middle-aged gentleman, working away as busily and dili- 
gently as if then and there earning his liTelihood as a la- 
bourer at two shillings a-day. 

* Oood evening, sir.' 

'Same to yoo^-same to you,* was the prompt reply, 
uttered with singular quickness: but the speaker was in- 
tent upon his task, and never raised his eyes for an instant 
from the carnations he was carefiilly supporting. 

* Very fine weather.' 

* Yes ; every goose knows that !' 

The answer was Bu£Sciently discouraging if not irritet- 
ing ; but the evening was drawing in ; my steed was iaded ; 
and I myself sincerely desirous to reach my journey s end. 
I stifled, therefore, the retort upon my lip and persevered. 
*This is Melford Abbas, I presume; where shall I find Mr 
Quodmore?' 
*My name is Quodmore, pray what is yours?* 
I gave it : and placed in his hands, at the same time, ray 
letter of introduction. He took it — turned it over twenty 
times before he opened it, scanning me most attentively all 
the time with his grey, restless, inquisitive eyes — broke 
the seal with a pish ! that scared away every fly from his 
well-wom beaver, and when he had finished his missive, 
looked up with a most dissatisfied air, and eiaculated. 
'Well!' ^ -^ 

* 1 have come to you on the business of that letter; but 
as we cannot discuss the point in the open air, if you will 
send a servant to hold my horse ' 

* I keep no servants for any ^uch purpose. Ton are 
young and able to do it yourselll I shall send no servant 
to ye, you may depend upon it The stables are in that 
direction due south. Find your way to them.' 

* The man is perfectly impracticable,' was my moumftil 
conclusion, as I dejectedly dismounted in the stable-yard. 
* What an idiot I have been to take such a ride in search of 
him ! Were I only sure of two hours' day-light, and not 
on a strange cross oonntry-road, I would trouble neither 
stable, nor man, nor master more. As it is, I must make 
a merit of endurance.' 

With anything but a placid brow I returned to the 
house, where, as I learnt by a message conveyed by a ser- 
vant, Mr Quodmore was impatiently awaiting me. < Yes,' 
said he, after another lengthened and searching survey of 
my features, *I (hmk you are a rational being; I really 
do think,' after another pause, 'you possess reason.' 

' I hope 00.' 

< Because I have been baited almost to death since poor 
Bemmington left me, by beings who either had none when 
they started or lost it on their road to me. For example : 
a young fellow came here the other day about the euracy. 
I said to him when he had explained his errand, * I will 
attend to ye in five minutes, but I'm just about insuring my 
life for the benefit of my brother, who has chosen to have 
a wife and eleven children. What the simpleton's been 
thinking about has puzzled me these twenty years— and a 
hundred pounds a-piece will be no bad thing for 'em when 
I'm gone— my money, I've a notion, will do them as much 
good as my example ; and so there's *E,'veTy man his own 
&rrier,' to amuse ye in the interim. * Ah ! Mr Quodmore,' 
says he, rising upon his toes and lifting up his deceitfhl- 
looking eyes, *you belong to the homines pr<tpo8teri—jo\i 
are banning at the wrong end. You ought to be carefbl 
for nothing, and to leave all considerations of this kind 
to His care who feeds the ravens.' * I'he ravens ! ' said I ; 
' your fkther was not of that opinion— he did not think so, 
or you would never have been seated in thai dennet with I 
that grinning jackanapes in livery perched behind you. 



The ravens, indeed I You deserve to be as hoarse as t 
raven yourself for uttering such absurditv I ' 

Supper was now announced. At its close, he decaDtcd 
a bottle of port with equal judgment and gravity, and 
after warily sipping about the fifih of a glass, turned the 
decanter over to me with the remark — 'Now, sir, whst 
think you of this port?' 

Determined to meet him on his own ground and to pij 
him in his own coin, I replied — the liquor bore me out in 
my statement — ' £xbceablk ! ' 

' That is your opinion t ' 

'It is.' 

'Of MY wine?' 

* Yes : if you chose to own it 

' Ha I ha ! ha 1 Then my heart warms to you from this 
moment You ark ons of thb family, the emailest but 
most genuine ihmily in England, the i*lau( spkakk&s. Sir, 
the curacy is yours, if you are pleased to accept it; aod, 
all that 1 can do shall be done to render it agreeable to 
you.* 

The good understanding then arrived at, has to this hour 
remained unbroken. 



THE CHURCH'S DUTY. 

Our Divine Master has said, ' The poor ye have alwaji 
with you.' The poor are not eminently ignorant, vidoos, 
prodigal, and incapable. Wisdom, refinement, genius, re- 
ligion, have their representatives among these men of sor- 
rows. Now, in our time the masses of the poor begin to 
level at the church a deadly hate. Those who most of all 
require its divine, consoling, and sustaining influences are 
for the most part driven by distrust into rejection an*! 
denial. They rush fh>m their unpitied agony to the dark 
legends of materialism or to the impracticable visiims of 
the Owenite. They are alike orphaned of God and hope. 
They fly in despair to the destinction of all laws and the 
subversion of all society. And oh ! bhune not those little 
ones of our good Father if thqr ftre thus maddened and 
estrayed ; for once the poor were the hope of the church, 
and sent wisdom to its councils and devotion to its altars, 
and yielded a sacred band, the forlorn-hope of piety, most 
brave in the fiercest battle, building of their impregnable 
spirits a bulwark against the foe. They never abambned 
religion till the church abandoned them — abandoned by 
delivering them bound hand and foot to the extortioos of 
athebtic Mammon — abandoned by refbaing to hear their 
moans, ' like the moans of some dumb creature in distress,' 
and by driring them with ignominy from its locked pews 
and its select ooromunion — abandoned by forgetting the 
injunction, ' Feed my lambs,' and by yielding them to the 
shearing and the slaughter without pity and without re- 
morse. Once more, Christianity, the * religion of sufferlnz,* 
whose dirine Founder had no place wherein to lay his head, 
must welcome the poor and needy to its best enjoymeoLs 
to its highest privileges, ' without money and without price.' 
It must throw over those helpless and smitten ones the 
broad shield of its protection and authority : it roust searv 
oppression fh>m its prey with a terrible anathema; it 
must secure to every plan for their social relief a fiur and 
thorough trial ; it must welcome them to its feasts of pietj 
and schools of instruction; it must send out art fbr their 
refinement, and philanthropy for their ingatbaring; it 
mu^ charge itself with the care of those who have do 
helper; its motto must be the apostolic precept: 'We 
that are strong ou^t to bear the burden of the weak.' 
Thus, my brethren, the Christian church can penetrate, 
with her divine influence, the seven circling spheres of 
human development interest and activity; thus reach 
each man, woman, and child in Christendom, and, in reach- 
ing, reconcile, educate, and save; thus spiritualise all 
classes, and, in spiritualising, imite and harmonise them 
all; thus pass fh)m sectarianism to a liring unity; thus 
solve the social enigma of the age ; thus reconcile class 
with class, nation with nation, man with man, and each 
and all wkh God ; thus draw around our earth the very 
peace and blesscdne^.^.^^e^tJ^n^rvfe'vJVA-^-ff 
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TIME'S HOPES. 

Ob, what a longing of the heart is there for ifbprovement — 
far something better, higher, and more beaatifal in the art 
of life than the ages have yet brought forth I We look within 
Ji9y and how fkur is the id^ I withoat, bow marred and 
broken, how irreoognisable . The truth is, we are great 
fools, we of this world. Our sins are gross follies, so are 
the most of our amusemonts. The resources before us in- 
Tite us by their Tastness and facility of application to a 
cheerj and happj lile, a life passed in the sunbeams of 
God ; but by a curious fatality, we form these into so many 
asps and scorpions, which turn and bite us. The ages 
po^s, and yet here we are struggling with evils apparently 
ts gigantic as any which afflicted the earlier progeny of 
the world. Art^ iavention, discovery, have been busying 
themselves for several millenniums ; but every man feels 
that, while the means of luxury have increased, the happi- 
oesi of the world has not proportionally advanced. Let 
aay one take up his life and look at it, not in the petty 
spirit of carping, or, what is worse, in order to palliate 
some criminal project for altering it ; let him examine it 
curiously, and in its reUtioos to fkmily, society, states, and 
nations at large. What is the result? Is not everything 
good about it dwarfish ? and how low and impure is his 
habitual life compared with the idea which looks out upon 
it from his conscience and informed intellect I He does not 
love his father as he should, his brother and sister. His 
love, in general, is not poetical, that is, divine. It is nar- 
row, interested, calculating. It is not liquid and pcrmeant. 
It is a means rather than an end. 

Must we then crush the hopes of the world, which are 
ever budding in the heart of time, and live over our day 
of vanity here as light and merrily as we cant Must the 
Tisi<ms of the prophets, from the first to the last, the 
dreams of poete, the calculations of philosophers, and the 
fervent aspirations of philanthropists, be viewed as so 
many modes of dcoeption, rising only to delude us into con- 
tentment with our fetters t Is youth to be always impure? 
Fair maidenhood, is it irrecoverably destined to be a vic- 
tim? Must war continue, in order to recreate society, 
purge it of the spleen, and sweep off its superfluous pop^i- 
lationt The questions contain their own answer; for who 
is it that raves, prophesies, estimates, longs, hopes, and 
sings a dirge over his miserable state, but the same who 
makes his condition miserable? Fate has been long ago 
dethroned in the human imagination, and man himself 
identified as at once the criminal and the sufferer. In our- 
selves, also, working in the strength of God, must we find 
the instruments of recovery ; in our hopes, our energies, 
the resources of the past, the experience of the present ; in 
the sanctified life cf Jesus, more purely seen, more de- 
voutly in^'pired, and in the memories of all saints, patriots, 
and heroic men. Despair is childish and unworthy, re^ig- 
nation wretched folly, so long as so many glimpses into a 
happier ftiture are allowed us. At all events, before we 
succumb to this empty life we lead, let us mot^t the top 
of Plegiih, and look around us more advantageously out 
on tho shadowy objects which everything teaches us lie 
there, as real and solid, though so fer more glorious than 
the desert we now tread. No harm can befall us in this 
experiment If it succeed, it may throw a cheerful light 
over our heart, nerve us for endeavour, cherish and elevate 
our aims, and expand our aspirations. The possibility of 
such a result justifies the attempt. 

From history, indeed — from the past, that is, so far as 
we know it, though the arsenal from whence the weapons 
are drawn which are employed. against the prospects of 
man — we may derive many lights towards the comprehen- 
sion of what lies before us. But the difficulty is, to read 
history well ; to take the (kets as they are, that kings have 
been tyrants, statesmen dccopti?e, warriors beasts of prey, 
peoples mobs, without omitting the fer grander fiict, which 
links these fiids to one another and to the history of the 
race, that, blindly and knowingly, wilfully unwillingly, 
by fortune and foresight, by art and by artlessness, the 
world has progressed, one step after another, however 
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lamely, confusedly, tardily, and difficultly. Compare, for 
example, the Roman empire in the Augustan ago, with our 
own as it exists at present In e^ctent, wide-spread cha- 
racter, luxury, and general enlightenment, they agree 
sufficiently to form the basis of a riasonable comparison. 
The golden age of the former was the culminating point 
of the ancient world, the highest reach of the wave ; but, 
in the ideas and principles of that period, how far it stands 
below our own I The sentiment of citizenship and empire 
was the spring of activity, the great central feeling round 
which everything aggregated. The thought of humanity 
had then no distinct existence. Never were the Romans 
moved to enterprise through an impulse of pbilanihropy. 
The philosophy of the time gave scarcely any indication of 
this principle. In feet, its fundamental conception was 
selfish, and developed itself in a career of aggrandisement. 
No matter that there arose examples of high virtue. The 
virtues then nourished were only such as sprung out of 
the system of self-concentration, and contributed to its 
security and realisation. The higher virtues were dis- 
couraged as weak and effeminate. What was eventually 
evolved from the extension of the Roman empire, re- 
lates itself not at all to the present comparison ; since that 
was, 80 &r as good, accidental, or rather illustrates, in 
passing, the presence of a power over and above what is 
obvious to the understanding — a power that works all evil 
and confusion into something fiurer and more beautiful 
than the best eras of the world have before been wit- 
ness oC 
Look, now, at the other side of the picture — at the em- 

Sire of Britain, viewed as dlsadvantageously as one may. 
[ere, the idea of life, whatever defects lie in its actualisa- 
tion, is incomparably purtr, nobler, more conducive to the 
creation of elevated examples and the general diffusion of 
happiness in the world. Let us heap up into one sad pile 
the miseries of modern civilisation, and give the whole what 
grim colours we please, we cannot avoid seeing through 
all this wretchedness, that a sentiment of disinterestedness, 
of love for the species in general, of a larger humanity, is 
at work in the heart of society ; and this in despite of the 
individual selfishness which looks out amidst the dealings 
of life. How came we to be so eagerly discussing every 
question of morals, law, social and political philosophy, 
and national acts ? Why the deep research, the lofVy scorn, 
the eloquent denunciation and exhortation, the busy, 
exhaustless activity, expended on the exposure and re- 
moval of evil? Nor is it in books of high pretension only, 
or just in selector circles, that one finds all this. Our 
newspapers, daily and weekly sheets, our magazines, ris- 
ing through all grades to the highest, work in this task of 
reformation. Is there no meaning in all this? Measures 
lie ages behind the ideas. Nor are we to believe that all 
the significance of the present is expressed in its practical 
deeds. The sentiment of reform — of a reform which shall 
leave out of mind not the most forlorn objects of the race — 
a reform which shall penetrate to the most subtle recesses 
of private and social life, is in existence at the bottom of 
society, working in patience, preparing by every means 
for a more splendid triumph over the lower powers thou 
has ever yet been reached. 

The truth is, that, although our condition were no bet- 
ter.than it was a millennium or two ago, the new criticism 
to which everything is subjected would, of itself, indicate 
progress. The ideas are new, the laws are new ; so are 
their practical exemplifications. The coarse, rough way of 
removing doubts by fire, or feuds by arms, is no longer in 
the canon of lawful means. Whatever we arc saffering, be 
it OS great and provoking as it may, we have a community 
ready to take up our accusation, discuss and adjudicate on 
it. No voice is hushed. No wickedness lies retired in a 
corner, but is speedily dragged to light, and stigmatised 
as it deserves. 

To estimate aright the moral character of the times in 
which we live, we must consider how much of the evil 
which clings to it is the inheritance of the past, and huw 
much had its origin in our spontaneous activity. The lat- 
ter share alone is due to us ; the former must lie at Uio 
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door to which it belongs. The period of the greatest Ro- 
man distinction had, properlj speaking, inherited very 
little either of good or bad. It rose out of the simplest 
form of society, and was moulded on a single idea, the idea 
of empire. Perfection and not reform animated the na- 
tional life; and in the nurture and completion of their 
idea consisted the success of their national endeaTours. 
Quite otherwise is it with ourselves, who are struggling to 
rid our necks of old, wide-spread, deeply-struck customs, 
arising out of a very mixed and complicated state of society, 
and to which there has been nothing at all parallel in the 
earlier history of the world. Many of modem erils, too, 
have had their origin in the discoTeries which have signa- 
lised our age — thus, in part inevitable, in part owmg to 
incomplete experience. 

Among the negative grounds of hope for the future, the 
greatest, however, is the Ikct that our reforms are begun, 
but nothing more— that they contain, in their promise, a 
iair and plenteous charge of fVuit, which the ages to come 
will yet joyfully garner up. Revolution is with us, not a 
mark of desire for mere change, but of great schemes of ame- 
lioration, in which the highest intellects and most purified 
hearts are foremost What trophies of our civilisation are 
Howard and Wilberfbrce, to take no wider a range of 
names ! The principles which inspired them, which sus- 
tained that living and beneficent energy, awfUl as it was, 
from its greatness and intensity, are quite new in the his- 
tory of the world ; that is to say, tiiey were unknown to 
the ancients, and, in some sense, to the earlier Christian 
world also, at least in connection with the peculiar circum- 
stances of rank and political station which bad place in 
the case of the great statesmen. What are we to say, too, of 
our times, in producing such a man as Dr Arnold^ in whom 
intellect, energy, the spirit of reform, the ripe results of 
study were associated with one of the most beautiful Chris- 
tian characters ? By no means a solitary instance, Dr Ai^ 
nold may be taken as a type of the age, considered in its 
moral aspect. He did not live exactly beyond his time, 
nor yet much above it. For these reasons he is more 
justly representative; he embodies the quick eye, the 
sublime seriousness, the enlargement of aim, the glowing 
humanity of the period, revealing, through his life, the 
harmonious operation of them all, in a personal and specific 
form, and not merely as we fiud them by implication in 
the study of the age itself. 

In scrutinising: the tendencies of the age,, so far as these 
throw light on the hopes of the future, we find two or 
three which stand markedly out fr-om among the others. 
The international relations of the world are conducted on 
diflferent, and very much higher principles than they were, 
even at a recent period. More especially, war is now less 
frequent, and is always less dependent on caprice than 
before. This has arisen partly from the improvement in 
the political position of the governed, which has indirectly 
placed the direction and conduct of war more under the 
control of those who must suffer from it; partly from the 
higher development of the principles of political philosophy, 
which show how the gainer loses as well as the loser; and 
partly from the greater influence of Christianity upon the 
acts and movements of cabinets. Slowly but surely the 
false tinsel which is thrown around this bloody means of 
settling disputes is disappearing. There exists a public 
opinion sufficiently strong, not only to protect the peace- 
loving general who sheathes the sword as soon as he can, 
and consigns to the pen of negotiation what he might have 
with reputation accomplished himself in his own way, and 
with more show of greatness, but also to rate this style of 
generalship at the highest— as, indeed, the only kind really 
meriting iKlmiration. Take the last twenty years,^ and 
one finds that a new spirit has been growing up, which 
has striven by every possible means to settle and arbitrate 
peacefully, and almost always with success. French and 
English, and English and Americans have shown its pre- 
sence. Consider how anxiously governments have worked 
to evade a crisis which should entail war. A puff of false 
chivalry is not enough to set nations by the ears. The 
stake must be great. No stake even is beginning to be 



thought sufficiently great to justify war, unless that of 
direct invasion. 

Take, again, the experimental character of the age. and 
we shall have ground to hope fbr the ftitore. Eve^thtng 
is getting itself reduced to science, to certainty, to exac^ 
ness, and tangibility ; everything, we mean, which aims t? 
deal practically with men. The idea that we must obej 
nature by conforming our schemes of reform to her im- 
perious laws, and working through th^m, is no longer tbe 
slowly acquired property of some solitary thinker. It is 
the possession of society. It lives and works in the miod 
of the shopkeeper, the mechanic, and in every species of 
inventor or discoverer. The popular literature of the dt; 
is saturated with it We are on the right track at ali 
events, whatever may be the result of the present ordo'of 
civilisation. Men are coming to be better understood, in 
their worth, their complexity, their capacity of joy aui 
suffering, and their high destiny. 

The deepest, fiurest, and sublimest ground of hope for 
the future remains yet to be mentioned — the unexhaiist«d 
resources of Christianity. Since the divine seed wv 
scattered, what has been its history t A struggle to live 
and sprcMid itself^ to survive the storms and tempests 
which have blown across it, and to overmaster the want 
of geniality in the clime which nurtures it The period of 
controversy and quarrel is coming to an end, and oolj 
now are its relations to human life beginning to be generallj 
estimated and recognised. The simplicity of the reconds 
in which its origin and early history lie is yet fiu* a-bnd 
of our common ecclesiastical literature ; nor is the teoder 
humanity of our faith yet generally appreciated in coa- 
nection with the other elements which constitute its value. 
But these facts only strengthen our hopes of the fhtart; 
for, if such a vast change for the better has already taken 
place upon the world, while the sacred truUi was merelj 
in course of obtaining a hold on mankind, what are we not 
justifii'd in expecting if once its pure beauty be maoifiesttd 
to the universal mind ? The mine has only begun to be 
worked, which is destined to -nourish our hearths with a 
warm and cheerful blaae of fire. Only the outer rinds 
have been dug out ; what will not the recesses yield to4he 
life and happiness of the human lot? 

We began these remarks in a spirit whieh might seem 
scarcely consistent with the more &vourable views of oar 
position that have been developed in the eourae of the dis- 
cussion. Everything, however, depends on the standard 
which we apply to the state of the world. One period 
may stand higher than another; relative to that other, in- 
deed, very high. But, compared with the idea^ of hfe, iu 
lowness or at least its defects may be strikingly palpable. 
The existence of this idea is the salvation of man. For, 
without it, would he ever shift his condition from a meaner 
to a nobler t But» should we see no improvement in the 
character of things, we would lose hope ; thus, both efforts, 
one a comparison between the idea and the reality of li^ 
the other between life in the past and life in the prcstnt, 
are necessary to complete the ^iew which shall infloeooe 
our efforts, and lead them towards a beneficial result. 
One thing, nevertheless, is still necessary, namely, a per- 
sonal resolution to do our own duty, though all other 
children of men should evade theirs. Each has a personal 
life, and the progress of the world consists in the advanet- 
ment of no imaginary totality, but of units, individuals^ 
persons, such as you, and me, and our friend, and the maa 
with whom we spoke yesterday. 



FILTRATION OF WATER. 

THERfi is nothing perhaps in which the ingenuity of man 
appears to greater advantage than in his management of 
water ; and whether water be considered in respect to iso- 
lated fountains or those vast collections which form the 
general ocean, it seems an element over which he exerdses 
an almost unqualified control. The great deep is the areas 
on which many of his noblest works are exhibited ; and 
though the sunken rock, the rugged shore, and the wild 
hurricane throw obstacles in his way, yet the longest joor- 
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neys are performed on its yielding surface, moveable pro- 
perties are transferred from one region to another bj 
stately traders, and postal commnnication between coun- 
tries the most remote is accomplished with regularity and 
despatch by nimble steamers. But man himself is migra- 
tory : the labourer, the mechanic, and the husbandman 
traverse wide seas to rear an oasis in the distant wilder- 
ness; the philanthropist, the schoolmaster, and the mis- 
sionary walk over many waters to enliven the homes of 
sorrow, dispel the mists of ignorance, and break the yoke 
of heathenism. Would to Heaven that the highway of na- 
tions had never been trod but to promote commerce, in- 
telligence, civilisation, and evangelical truth f But alas t 
the thunders of bloody strife have often been heard booming 
across its moaning bosom ; hostile gatherings of battle- 
ships have often disgraced' it; and from these capacious 
shambles rivers have run down, reddening the sur&ce of 
the deep, and stamping the most polished nations with the 
impress of an accursed brutality. 

On land we find" water everywhere subject to the will of 
man. At his bidding it descends the valley, and climbs 
the upland till it reaches the city, and discharges its copious 
streams at the tops of the loftiest buildings ; it moves the 
ponderous wheel, which in turn gives motion to multifile 
rioas internal machinery ; it fills the canal, or resolves it- 
self into steam to propel the railway carriage and lend 
celestial swiftness to human transit. 

The purifying of water for human use is so important a 
matter that no apology seems necessary for devoting a 
few moments to the consideration of it. When it is pro- 
posed to convey water into a town for the use of the inha- 
bitants, the first point which should be ascertained is whe- 
ther the foreign substances which impair its taste and 
colour be chemically or mechanically combined with it. 
To determine this nothing more is necessary than to fill a 
tall glass or jar with the water to be examined, and allow 
it to remain at rest for a sufficient time, when^ should it 
appear that the water has deposited heavy sediment and 
become sweet and limpid, the adulterating particles are 
only mechanically diffused through it, and may be ex- 
pelled from it by mechanical operations. But if^ on the 
other hand, the taste and colour of the water remain un- 
changed, however long it has been at rest, the fbreign 
substances are suspended in it by chemical solution, and 
can be discharged only by chemical means. The latter 
case we leave wholly in the hands of the chemists, and con- 
fine our observations exclusively to the fijrmer. In the 
preceding experiment the adulterating substances have 
been supposed' heavier than water, consequently they have 
fallen to the bottom of the jar ; and it appears from the 
experiment, that rest to some extent is an indispensable 
element in the purification of water. This may be further 
illustrated by supposing the waters of two fountains, equal 
in quantity and purity, enclosed in separate trains of pipes, 
through which they flow with unequal velocities. It is 
manifest, from well-known laws, that since the quantities 
of water in the moving cylindrical columns are equal and 
their velocities unequal, the sections of the two trains of 
pipes and the momenta of the streams are also unequal. 
To give precision to our idea, let it be assumed that one of 
the currents has nine times the velocity of the other, and 
fills a pipe two-thirds of a foot in diameter; then, since 
the capacities of the two currents are inversely as their 
velocities, the slower running stream will fill a pipe two 
feet in diameter for 1 : 9 : : (|)3 : (2)3 ; but the momenta 
of the streams are as the squares of their velocities, that is, 
as 1 : 8h; in other words, the adulterating particles which 
can be carried forward by the slower running stream, are 
eighty-one times less in diameter than those which may be 
borne along in the other, and at the end of their respective 
journeys water of a much higher degree of purity will be 
given out by the less velocity than the greater. In like 
manner, it might be showur that the nearer absolute rest 
is approximated to, the greater the degree of purity ob- 
tained. But ill instead of two separate trains of pipest it 
were supposed that a long pipe, two foet in diameter, is 
gradually tapo^ed from the middle in both directions until 



the diameters of the sections of its extremities become eight 
inches, and then placed anywhere in the middle, but under 
the level of the train of pipes which in the preceding sen- 
tences has been supposed to contain the current flowing 
with the greater velocity r then, in that train of pipes a cis- 
tern will have been placed which will be always full of 
water, and have all the water contained in it in motion at 
once, with only one-ninth of the velocity of that in the 
pipes ; and thus it will detain and deposit within itself all 
the grosser elements of pollution. What has just been 
stated leads directly to the consideration of the nature of 
cisterns, the common means of rest employed in water- 
works. 

But here a curious and somewhat intricate question pre- 
sents itself. It is this. Whether will the purification of 
water be best promoted in a cistern when all the water 
contained in It is in motion at once, or when part of the 
water is for some time completely at rest, everything else 
being the same in both cases f It is evident that the 
answer must be returned in favour of the cistern which 
gives the least degree of velocity to the current running 
through it ; because the diminished velocity of the water in 
the cistern, as compared with that in the pipes,^ is mea- 
sured by the section of the cinrrent^ and not by the section 
of the cistern, except when these sections coincide ; when, 
as has already been shown, all the water within the cistern 
is in motion at the same time. It is true that the deposi- 
tion of sediment would be perfoct in a cistern throu^ 
which there is no current ; but this case is inadmissible, 
as a cistern without a current b inapplicable to the con- 
veyance of water. The cisterns commonly used at water- 
works are generally huge square-built vessels ; and it is 
apparent, from their size in relation to the pipes, that 
much of the water contained in them is for some time in 
absolute rest. When a stream of water enters a cistern, 
it flows for an instant with nearly the same velocity with 
which it left the pipes : but during this instant, by virtue 
of its attraction, it gathers around it a portion of the water 
which before the influx was at rest — during the second in- 
stant a similar portion is withdrawn from rest* — and the 
stream proceeds, continually increasing its section, till it 
reaches a maximum, from which it retreats inversely, in 
order to accommodate its section to that of the emptying 
pipe ; but whilst the section of the current is regularly in- 
creasing, its velocity is continually diminishing; and if 
the filling and emptying pipes have equal sections, the 
maximum section of the current and its minimum velocity 
both lie in the middle of the cistern. If unity represent 
the diameter of the current when it enters the cistern, and 
i ^denote the thickness of the edge of the minule ring of 
water which it draws from rest during the first instant of 
its progress; the diameter at the end of the first instant 
becomes 1 + a;, at the end of the second 1 -1^ 2^; and, if 
the distance from the end to the middle of the cistern be 
called n, the maximum diameter of the current is 1 -f* nx. 
But the areas of these sections are as the squares of their 
diameters ; and the sum of all their areas, when the parts 
into which n is divided are indefinitely small, is just the 
solidity of a cone : therefore, the form of a current flowing 
through a cistern may be aptly conceived of under the 
figure of two right cones, whose bases meet in the middle 
of the cistern, and whose vertices lie in its opposite ends. 
It yet remains to be noticed, that the inertia of the water 
at rest in the cistern resists, as long as it can, the transi- 
tion from rest to motion ; and, fluicb pressing equally in 
all directions, tiiere is a circumambient pressure on the 
current, which to some extent hinders its expansion, 
quickens its motion, increases its momentum, and enables 
it to carry forward heavier adulterating particles than it 
could do were all the water in the cistern in motion at 
once. From what has been said respecting cisterns, it 
would appear that the length of a cistern is a more im- 
portant element in the process of purification than its 
breadth; that the motion of the current through a cistern 
in which part of the water is at rest is quickened just be- 
cause a portion of the water is at rest ; that the least de- 
gree of velocity and the greatest degree^ £?Qtyar§ at- 
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Uined when all the water in the oistem is in motion at 
onoe; and that every cistern, in order to be always fiill 
and work efficiently, shoold be placed wholly under the 
level of the general train of jpipes. 

The value of long narrow cisterns placed on a dead level 
seems to have been thoroughly appreciated by the ancients. 
Ancient Rome, we are told, was supplied by nine great 
aqueducts, which were afterwards augmented to twenty. 
Amongst these the Aqua Martia, built by Quintus Martius, 
is thus described : — ' It rose fW>m a spring distant thirty- 
three miles from Rome, made a circuit of three miles, and 
afterwards, forming a vault of sixteen feet diameter, it ran 
thirty-^ight miles iJong a series of arcades at the eleva- 
tion of seventy fiset It had vents perforated at certain dis- 
tances, for disgorging the collected air ; and the conduit 
was occasionally interrupted by deep cisterns, in which 
the water settled and deposited its sediment It was hence 
remarkable for its clear green colour.' But these vents 
could only be necessary if the vault was full of water ; for 
if it was not Aill, the air must have had a clear passage 
along the surface of the water. But if the vault was al- 
ways full of water, it must have been placed under the 
level of the stream, which entered it at one end and escaped 
from it at the other. It may be presumed, at any rate, 
the motion would be no greater than could carry into 
Rome the water which the spring could give out in a cer- 
tain time, therefore the velocity must have been very small ; 
and the vault may be considered as a magnificent cistern, 
.in which the water was almost at rest We are (kr firom 
contending that the water-works of the modems should 
have the same construction with those of the ancients : for, 
however imposing the grandeur of these latter, the ex- 
pense would be enormous; and the simplest and cheapest 
methods, provided they are efficient, ought always to be 
preferred. But the preceding extract illustrates the fiiot 
that water is best purified by being made to run, for some 
time at least, on a dead level ; and this, it is presumed, 
might in most cases be accomplished without the interven- 
tion of anything very grand, clumsy, or expensive. It is, 
no doubt, matter of admiration to see a long train of rail- 
way carriages sweeping across a wide valley or over the 
diimney-tops of a large dty; but it is also matter of ad- 
mirable cost : and since water is more expert in ascending 
and descending heights than the steam-engine^ it may 
generally be allowed to traverse such inequalities as do 
not rise higher than its own source. 

A leading point sought to be established here is, that 
the cistern should have the same section as the current 
moving throuj^ it ; because, in this case, the velocity is the 
least possible : and it has been abreody noticed, that the 
less the velocity of the current the greater the purity of the 
water. The common practice at water-works is to use 
most expensive and capacious cisterns of stone, with the 
intention of purifying the water by obtaining in them a 
slower velocity than in the pipes : but as by far the most 
capacious parts of these cisterns are above the level of Uie 

{upes, a great deal of the expense of construction is lost, 
or there is only a small stream through the stagnant 
water ; and although the velocity is somewhat less than in 
the pipes, yet it is not nearly so small as it would be were 
the cisterns wholly below Uie level of the pipes, and so 
constructed that all the water in them could be forced 
into motion at once instead of a part only. To resume the 
case in which a tapering clstem, whose greatest section is 
two fbet in diameter, was supposed to be placed anywhere 
in the middle, but on a dead level wholly under a train of 
pipes eight inches in diameter; it will bo recollected that 
the velocity of the water in the cbtem was only one-ninth 
of that in the pipes, whilst the diameter of a particle of 
adulterating matter, which could pass through the cistern, 
was only the eighty-first part of the diameter of a similar 
particle which might be borne along in the pipes. Let it be 
farther supposed that this train of pipes is carrying water 
to a town to supply the wants of the inhabitants: and that 
between the first cistern and the town there is a second 
cidtern, the same in construction and position as the first : 
then, in the same way as the former results were obtained, 



it may be shown that no adulterating particle, whose dia- 
meter is greater than the ^^j part or the diameter of & 
similar particle floating in the pipes, could pass thisseoood 
cistern ; and hence, by augmenting the number of dstema, 
the water might be brought to any degree of pon^. 

This is no mere theory assumed at random. We know 
of a small town, in Stratheam,* where the system has been 
in operation nnoe 1882. In the works we are now speak- 
ing o^ the water flows towards the town, through pipes ax 
inches in diameter, at the rate of sixteen inches in a second ; 
the gradients being 1 in 900, or 4 inches in 100 yards. 
The cistern is merely a long cast-iron pipe; the middle 
section, perpendicular to the axis, is a circle two feet ra 
diameter ; and the parallel sections on both sides of this 
are gradually contracted in both directions, till the dia- 
meters of the sections at the extremities of the cistern be- 
come six inches—the same with those of the pipes. Tke 
cistern is placed horizontally, and wholly under the level 
of the pipes ; and on the upper side there is what is tedi- 
nically termed a man-door, to admit, when necessary, tbe 
cleansing out of depositions of heavy matter, and to serve 
as a place of rest for any substance floating in the water. 
This opening is secured by a strong iron door. On tl» 
under side is a cleansing cock, through which, when opeo, 
the water flows with cp*eat velocity, and gives a thorough 
cleansing to the cistern. From the position of the cistern 
it is easily seen that it must be always full of water, except 
when the cleansing cock is open ; and when this cock is 
shut) the water will gradoallv fill the clstem and rise in 
the ascending pipe, driving the air before it, till it reach 
the general level of the train, where there is an apparatos 
for allowing the ur to escape. The water, as has already 
been stated, flows through the pipes at the rate of sixteen 
inches in a second : but the same quantity of water moving 
through them is always flowing through the dstem ; and 
as the capacity of the birge section of ther* latter is to thai 
of the former as the squares of their diameters, the velocity 
of the water in the dstem is just one-sixteenth of that in 
the pipes; for 2S : (|)3 : .- 16 : 1, therefore the velocity of 
the water in the dstem is only one inch in a second. 
Now, il^ for the sake of illustration, the water in the pipes 
and that in the dstem be supposed two separate eurrenta, 
flowing with unequal velodties, then, since their momenta 
are as the squares of their velodties, that is, as 256 : 1, 
it follows that any particle of adulterating matter abont 
the density of sand, capable of being borne along by the 
current in the cistern, cannot be greater in diameter than 
the 256th part of the diameter of a similar particle whkk 
may be carried forward by the current in the pipes— 
therefore the heavier sediment is all lodged within the cis- 
tern, f^om which it is cleared out fh)m time to time by the 
cleansing apparatus. The dstem just described perlforaM 
its task to advantage by being kept wholly below thd level 
of the pipes, and having the same section as the curr»it 
passing through it; bv the former it is kept constantlj 
fiill of water, and by the lattw all the water contained ia 
it is in motion at onoe ; and the water which it furnishes 
is so pure, transparent, and agreeable to tiie taste^ that 
even passing strangers view it with admiration. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that tbe ancient 
Romans wore as attentive to the quantity as to tbe qualitj 
of their water; for tbe former, when all the aqueducts 
were in operation, has been estimated at the araasBg 
quantity of 50,000,000 cubic feet of water per diem, or 
fifty cubic fbet for the daily consumption of each inhabi- 
tant, reckoning the population at one million. *Sadi 
prof^ion of water,' says Sir John Leslie, * altogether 
transcends our conceptions. The supply of London in tbe 
year 1790 was only 1,626,560 cubic feet daily; and ev«i 
now (1821), when the rivalship of the several water oom- 
panies has almost deluged the streets, it amounts only to 
8,888,000 cubic feet This quantity is abundantly snffi- 
dent for all the wants of a luxurious mass of inhabitants, 
equal certainly to the population of andent Rome, where 
the consumption, however, was still fourteen times greater. 
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How paltry, then, appears the aotaal supply of Paris, 
amounting only to 293,6u0 cubic feet of water in a dapr ! 
It affords scarcely half a cubic foot, or thirty pounds avoir- 
dupois, to each inhabitant, in a population of upwards of 
600,000.' Modem Rome is, or was till Tery recently, sup- 
plied by three aqueducts, yielding about forty cubic feet 
daily fbr each individual in a population of 180,000. We 
must remark here, although it should cost both a sigh and 
a blnsb, that an army lately sent from republican France, 
to fraternise the Romans with grape-shot and bomb-shells, 
barbarously broke down one of the acqueducts. 



THE CHURCH DEL YASO D£ AGUA. 

Oira sultry erening in the year 1825, the old priest of San 
Pedro, a small village a few leagues from the famous city 
of Seville, returned very tired to his humble home, where 
Margarita, his trusty housekeeper, was anxiously expect- 
ing him ; for she had prepared for her master's supper a 
dish of olla podrida; and though the dish was very small, 
and the olla podrida contidned, beyond its sauce and its 
name, only the remnants of a meagre dinner, she had 
savoived and disguised it with all the talent she possessed, 
and was desirous that justice should be done to the pro- 
duct of her seal and stall. 

The parroco inhaled with pleasure the agreeable steam 
that arose before him, and said, * Margarita, that is indeed 
an olla podrida to bring the wator iuto one's mouth ! Tou 
have chanoed on a lucky day, my lad, and should be 
thankftil for having found such a supper in the house of 
your host' 

At the words * my lad ' and * your host,' Margarita threw 
her eyes round the apartment, and perceived, for the first 
time, that a stranger was present. A man was standing 
in a dark comer, reclining against the wall, at the sight of 
whom the wrinkled visage of the housekeeper quickly took 
an expression of great dlssatisfttction. The angry look 
which she darted at him was, however, immediately turned 
on the priest himsell^ who cast down his eyes, and whis- 
pered to her, with the timidity of a child who fears a re- 
proof^ * Well, well, when there is enough for two, there is 
always enough for three; and I am sure, Margarita, you 
would not have had me let a Christian starve — a man who 
has eaten nothing for two days.' ■ 

* A pretty Christian, troly I ' replied the old dame. * If 
jou had 81^ a brigand, you would have been nearer the 
mark.' 

'Margarita! Margarita!' said the worthy man, in a 
deprecatory tone : then recovering himsell^ he continued, 
* You forget yourself^ Margarita. Do you not yet know 
the text — ' Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a 
disciple, verily, I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward?' Think of that, Margarita; not,' added he, 
somewhat hastily, * that we are to be charitable in the hope 
of an earthly recompense. But let us sup.' 

The guest, during this scene, had remained motionless ; 
but when at the last words of the parroco, Margarita, 
grumbling some reply, left the room, he came forward. He 
was a tall and powerful man, and in his bearing had an 
imposing air of command. He was covered with mud, and 
his dress in general was ragged and torn ; yet round his 
waist he wore a sack of rich silk, and the long gun he 
carried on his arm was splendidly mounted. 

' Shall I go?' said he to the priest. 

'Go?' said his host. 'Never shall a man whom my 
roof has sheltered be driven from under it; never shall be 
be otherwise than welcome. Put your weapon there, 
against the chimney : and let us to table.' 

' Good,' returned the stranger ; » only my piece and I 
ncrer part company. As the Castilhm proverb says, * Two 
friends are one:' now my gun is my best friend, and I 
will keep it between my kaees; for though you allow me 
to stay here, and will not make me leave you except 
politely, and when I choose, there are others who may think 
of fordng me ont, and thiat, too, perhaps feet foremost 



But have at your supper; here's to your health, and let 
us fell to.' 

The old priest's appetite was keen, but his benevolence 
was great; and thus, though an exceedingly small share 
of the femous olla podrida came his way — Margarita, we 
may say, got none at all — he smiled benignantly on his 
guest as he finished the dish, together with a large loaf, 
and washed down the whole with hearty draughts of 
wine. The stranger, however, notwithstanding his vora- 
city, was evidently on the alert From minute to minute, 
as he ate, he threw uneasy glances round the chamber; 
and once, the night breeze having violently shut a door, 
he started to his feet, and cocked his carabina with the air 
of a man who expects an enemy, but will sell his life 
dearly. 

' And now, worthy parroco,' said he, as he gulped down 
the last morsel of bread, ' will you give the finishing touch 
to so much kindness ? I am wounded in the leg, and it is 
five days since the hurt was dressed. Give me some old 
rags, and then I will rid you of my presence.' 

* I do not seek to be rid of you,' returned the priest ; * and 
as I know something of surgery, I will gladly dress your 
wound myself. My skill, tmly, is not great» and yet you 
will find it surpasses that of most village barbers, one of 
whom, no doubt, it has been who applied that badly 
arranged bandage. And you shall have clean linen in- 
stead of these dirty patches and ribbons ; you will see.' 

As he spoke, he produced from a cabinet a case of in- 
stmments, and all that was necessary for the operation ; 
then, tucking up his sleeves, he set to work with evident 
pleasure, for, besides that he was glad to be able to relieve 
a suffering man, he was somewhat vain of his science, and 
it was not every day he had such an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting it The wound was severe. A bullet had gone 
through the right thigh, and to walk in such a state, had 
plainly r«quir^ no ordinary degree of courage and re- 
solution. 

' I cannot let you go to-day,' said the good old man, as 
he finished his task. ' Tou must not move with such a 
leg. You will pass the night here— this night at all events : 
to-morrow we shall see. Rest will recruit your strength, 
diminish the inflammation, and reduce the swelling. I 
will prepare you a potion, a sleeping-draught ' 

' There is no repose for me,' interrapted the patient, 
quickly. ' Sleep ! I must set out to-nignt, and on the in- 
stant too. There are those who are waiting for me' (this 
was said with a deep sigh), ' and there are those who are 
seeking for me,' added he, with a fierce and bitter smile. 
< Come, you are done with my leg, I think ? Good ; it is 
much easier. Give me a loaf; let this piece of gold pay 
for your hospitality, and then ferewell.' 

' I am no posadero,' said the priest, as he rejected the 
money with all the indignation his mild nature could 
assume. ' Think you I sell my hospitality ? ' 

' As you please,' returned the stranger, as he tightened 
his sash. ' Pardon me, and adieu.' 

As he spoke, he took the loaf which, on a sign from her 
master, Margarita reluctantly offered him, and, throwing 
his long gun into the hollow of his arm, disappeared in 
the darkness. 

' A fine story, traly 1' said Margarita, as she closed the 
door. ' Not only must you give this bandit all we have in 
the house — my olla podrida, one loaf, two loaves, and wine 
besides — how he did eat and drink, to be sure !— but you 
must try to persuade him to remain here all night ! What 
if the Minones had found him under our roof? What would 
the alcalde have thought of a parroco who shelters robbers ? 
ay, and dresses their wounds too? Beddes, what if he 
had cut our throats before morning, and made off with 
your big watch, and the silver cup, and my gown with the 
new sleeves, 'and ' 

' Peace, ftlargarita,' interposed the priest ♦ Would you 
have had it, so that at the great day it should be said to 
us, * I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not; for verily I say unto 
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you, iDasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me?' But I kuow your heart is better 
thau you would hare it appear, otherwise^ indeed, would 
I reproTe your words. Qood night I am tired, and will 
go to bed.' 

Mngarita retired without snaking; but her master had 
iudged her truly, for as she laid her head on her pillow, 
her woman's nature sighed when her thoughts referted to 
the wounded and houseless wanderer whom, in words at 
least, she had treated so harshly. 

Next morning the priest was awakened from his peace- 
ful slumber by a sharp discharge of musketry. Alarmed 
at a thing so unusual, he hastiW threw on his cassock, and 
ran to the door. As he opened it, a man rushed into the 
house, very pale, and bleeding ft^om a wound in the breast 
It was the stranger of the precedii^ day. 

* There ! ' cried he, as he forced iuto the old man's hand 
some pieces of gold, * my wife — my childcen — in the rayine 

— near the little river ,' and he fell senseless to Uie 

ground. 

A moment after a number of Minones issued from the 
little wood adjacent to the priest's dwelling, and advanced 
cautiously with their muskets levelled. But on the old 
man's making signs that they had no resistance to expect, 
they shouldered their arms, and ran up. 

' Ho, ho I he is done for at last,' cried the leader of the 
party, as they beheld the body of the wounded man. 

* Qood day, padre. It is the famous brigand, Mateo/ 

' I told you so, I told you so 1 ' exclaimed Margarita, 
whom the unwonted noise had brought to the scene. * Oh, 
the woful day ! What will become of us now ? ' 

But her master heeded her not, for he was already deeply 
occupied with Mateo's wound. The Minones allowed him 
to dress it, but when they saw he had done, they lifted 
their still insensible prisoner on a rude cart which they 
had sent for. In vain the merciful priest remonstrated. 

*It will kill him, you sayP' replied their captain. 

* Well, so much the greater luck for him. . Far better to 
die like a brave man by a bullet, than like a dog by the 
garrotte ! Forward 1 March ! ' 

But just as the cart was moving o£f, Mateo came to him- 
self, and murmured feebly, 'A glass of water — a little 
water.' In a minute the old man was hj his side with 
what he desired. * Yes, yes,' said Mateo, when he had 
drunk, * you are a good man, parrooo, and Heaven will 
bless you. I remember what you said yesterday. A cup 
given like this must meet with its reward. But you know — 
you understand r 

The priest made a sign o( intelligence to intimate that 
he comprehended the anxiety of the robber about his wife 
and children, and that he would not fail to execute his 
wishes. Mateo returned him an expressive look of grati- 
tude, and the cart escorted by the Minones moved on. 

When the last of the troop had disappeared, Margarita, 
whom terror had latterly kept silent, broke out * Oh, 
good master,' she cried, *we are now undone! That 
villain has betrayed us ; he iias completely compromised 
us, and all is over! May Heaven forgive him for his 
wickedness ! But you, my honoured master, how could 
you act so ? Ah, you are too good and too simple for this 
world. You must needs dress his wounds again, and give 
him water, and let them go without denying that you re- 
ceived him yesterday evening, without putting in a word 
to show you knew nothing about him. Then he said, * Tou 
know — you understand.?' just as if you were one of his 
band ; and you made him signs too. Why, before noon we 
shall be apprehended as bis accomplices. I remember<^ ' 

* Fear nothing, Margarita; I only did my duty, and let 
me tell you ' began the priest 

But Margarita, unheeding of him, went on. *1 remem- 
ber well,' said she, * what happened to the parroco of 
Fuentes in the war of independence. He had harboured 
a wounded French officer ^om pity and charity, as he 
said, and I daresay he said true ; but that did not hinder 
ihem from taking him out and shooting him before his own 
door : and so they will do with us—' 

* Margarita, 1 tell you, Margarita ' 



* They will indeed ; our minutes are numbered. 

* Silenoe, Margarita ! ' interrupted her master, somewhat 
sternly. * I have that to do which must not be delayed. 
Bring me my hat and cloak.' 

Half an hour's walk brought the priest to the ravine, 
and soon he reached the spot indicated by the bandit: 
there he found dead, but scarcely yet cold, the body of a i 
young woman; she had been wounded in the throat, pn>> 
bably by a chance bullet Beside her, and still clinging 
to her breast, was an infant a few monihs old ; and pulling i 
his mother by the arm, for he thought she was asleep, was i 
a fine boy, who might perhaps be in his fourth year. The ' 
scene explained itself; the old man knelt down by the . 
corpse, and repeated slowly and solemnly some of the ' 
prayers of his church; then rising, with his eyes full of 
tears, be tenderly cradled the younger «hild in his arm, , 
and, taking the other by the hand, returned pensive to > 
his home. |i 

We need not attempt to depict the surprise and oonster* | 
nation of Margarita when she saw her master approach ' 
wiUi his charge. Notwithstanding bis explanations, and 
the pa]|>able presence of the children, it was long before 
she could bring herself to believe in the reality of what she | j 
saw. At last recovering speech, she said, * And what are 
we to do with them? What do you intend to make of 
them ? You knowwe have scarcely enough to live on our- 
selves, and you bring home two more mouths. We shall 
starve ; we shall all four starve ! ' 

* thou of little faith ! ' said the parrooo. 

* This is not my mother,' exclaimed the elder boy, twin- 
ing his arm round the old man's, as if to seek his protec- ' 
Uon; * my mother is i^ood and kind to me^ and very kind 
to little Jose, because he is so little.' 

At his brother's voice, ihe infknt looked up and smiled, 
and stretched out his hands towards the old housekeeper. 
She felt the appeal, and took him in her arms, saying, 
' Well, well ; what must be, must be. Fortunately there 
is a little milk ; it only requires to be warmed. little 
sleep I shall have of nights now, but that is nothing. It is 
a pretty baby, poor thing.' 

* I knew yon would like little Jose,' said the other child, 
going i\p to Margarita quite confident and re-assured; 
« everybody b kind to iittle Jose.' 

In the evening the priest had the body of the yonog 
mother buried, and recited with ao little emotion soae 
more prayers over her grave. As for Margarita, that day, 
and the next, and for long after, she was so occupied by 
her care^ of the children, that* the poor priest was mxu^ 
neglected; there never was any oUa podrida, and her 
critical .lectures, ceased. 

Twelve years had gone by, when one afternoon in early 
spring, the priest of San< Pedro, now not far from eigh^ 
years of age, was seated in the sun before his door. By 
his side was Margarita, who had become blind; at his 
right hand stood a fine boy reading aloud, and in the gar- 
den another lad, more robust, and some two or three yean 
older, was working manfully. A carriage— a rare sight 
in Uiat sequestered spot—approached from the directioa of 
Seville. 

^ Oh, what a fine carriage ! ' xsried the younger boj, look- 
ing up from his book at the noise of wheels. 

The equipage stopped opposite the house, and m servaat 
in a rich livery came up to the priest, and asked for a gUai 
of water for his master. 

* And weloome,' said the -old man. * Jose, cany a glasi 
of water to the senor, and take some wine too with it ; pe- , 
hfms he will accept a little wine.' 

Jose hastened into the house to fulfil the commissioQ; 
but before he could return, a tall man, in the uniform of 
a superior officer, had flighted from ithe carriage, and stood 
before the priest He might have been some £tij years of I 
age. ^ 

* Your jiephecws, I suppose,' said be, somewhat abruptly, 
to the parroco. niniti^^H kv, v ^OOCJ II f" 

* Better than that, senor ; they are my sons—my adq)tcd 
sons, of course, I mean.' 
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•How adopted?' 

* That involyes a story ; it is one, boweTcr, that I will 
readily tell yon, all the more 8o that I have long wished 
to oonsalt some senor like you, as to what I bad ^st do to 
advance the interests of my children. Senor, would you 
like to hear their history ? ' 

* I would indeed,' replied the stranger, to the great joy 
of the worthy priest, who forthwith reoonntcd the tale the 
reader knows. 

* And now/ said he, as he came to an end, ' what, senor, 
is your advice ? Who knows but Heaven may have led you 
hither that you may aid these orphans? Wlttt shall I best 
do with them?' 

' Let them both enter as ensigns in the Queen's Guards; 
and that they may maintain their rank becomingly, let 
each have an allowance of four thousand ^ucados yearly.' 

' I asked you, senor, for advioe, and not for a jest,' re- 
tamed the priest, calmly, though he was secretly much 
disappointed and hurt 

' Yes ; and then you must have your church rebuilt, and 
beside the new church, we must build a new house for 
yoa. Stay; I have the plan of the whole in my pocket 
There ; does it please you ? And when all is finished, we 
shall call the church, * La Iglesia del Vaso de Agua,' the 
eburch of the glass of water— a strange name, is it not?' 

' Who — ^who are you ?' exclaimed the priest, who, as the 
other proceeded, had half risen firom his chair in great 
emotion, and was eagerly reading his countenance. * Yes, 
yes ; it is he ! — your voice — ^your features — yes it is indeed 
Mateo 1 ' And so it was. 

On making the discovery, the parroco fell back in his 
seat, for a moment overpowered by his feelings ; but, quickly 
recoTering bimseli^ he raised his hands and eyes towards 
heaven, and seemed for some minutes engaged in silent 
prayer ; then, turning to Margarita, the venerable man re- 
peat^ once more the text, * Whosoever shall give to drink 
imto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, in 
the name of a disciple, verily, I say unto you, he shall in 
no wise lose his reinud.' 

' Come, worthy parroco, true Christian, and real friend,' 
said Don Mateo della Bibeira, dashing a tear from his sun- 
browned cheek, and holding his sons pressed to his breast, 
* yoa have told me your story, and it is but fair I should 
tell you mine; and I believe you will confess — ay, and 
that 80 will my old acquaintanoe, Margarita — that though 
for a time I bore the name of a robber and a brigand, I 
was not the kind of man which these titles would lead 
most people to take me for. Private and political animo- 
sities branded me unjustly, for nothing blinds men so much 
as ikmily quarrels and the spirit of party; and I, for my 
part, had the misfortune on the one hand to have quarrelled 
wiih my own kindred, and on the other to have believed 
too soon that the day of regeneration for Spain was come. 
But let that pass ; sufiice it to say, that I never have done 
anythmg unworttQr either of myself or of her who was the 
mother of these boys, and whom you, good man, laid in 
her too early grave.' (Here Don Mateo passed his hand 
over his eyes, and paused for a momenta * When I was 
captnred that morning by the Minones, he quickly re- 
sumed, ' they took me to Seville; there I was thrown into 
prison till my wounds should be healed, and was given to 
understand that I should be executed as soon as they were. 
The infiuny of such an act was, however, spared to. my 
enemies (it would have, been none to me), for before they 
thought me slrong enough to be put to death, I escaped. 
Spain, however, no longer afforded me an asylum ; I left 
the country, and passed many long years in foreign lands. 
At last, however, Ferdinand the king died. The conse- 
quent change of drcumstances allowed me to return from 
exile, the dril war broke out, and men like me were eagerly 
sought for, both by the adherents of the queen, and Don 
C!arlos. t. of course, attached myself to the party which 
80 for, at least, represented the opinions I had always main- 
tained, and fo* which I had not a little suffered. In a short 
time I was at the head of a considerable body of partisans, 
and did the country some serrice against the Carlists. To 
be short,. Mf^tdo, the so-called brigand chief, rose to the rank 



of general in the army of her most catholic majesty. Dur- 
ing the beat of the war I never could find an opportunity 
of coming here in person, and I was not willing that you, 
parroco, or my sons, should bear of me from any one but 
myself. This is why you have till to-day been ignorant 
that I still lived. I had, however, occasional news of you 
by a trusty hand, and you, my friend, must have from time 
to time received the sums I sent you.' 

* I did,' said the priest; * but not knowing whence they 
came, why they were sent, or on what account I should re- 
ceive them, I distributed them among the poor.' 

* Indeed I And yet, if I had reflected a moment, I might 
have anticipated as much. No matter; charity from your 
hands must have been well applied. But come, parroco, 
I know your hospitality of old, and, though not so hungry 
as I was the last time, would gladly dine. Have you ever 
an olla podrida, friend Margarita? In any case there are 
some cold meats in my carriage, for I was not sure of 
being able to arrive so soon.' 

Never was feast more joyous than that which was set 
forth that day in the house of the parroco of San Pedro ; 
and Margarita, who in honour of the occasion put on what 
she still called * her gown with the n€W sleeves,' at last 
and for ever changed her opinion of Mateo the brigand. 

Six months af^rwards (for, remembering the good 
priest's great age, Don Mateo had forced the workmen into 
marvellous actirity ), the general and his sons were present 
at the consecration of the Iglesia del Vaso de Agua. It is 
one of the prettiest country churches within twenty miles 
of Serille. Beside it stands the house in which the excel- 
lent parroco, surrounded by more of this world's comforts 
than he had ever known before, passed the remaining 
years of his life. He is now at rest, but his memory will 
never be forgotten by those who knew him. 

Original ^ettg. 

MEMORIES OF CniLDHOOD. 
Sing we of days that are gone, I say. 

Of days that have passed their priise— 
Of the sunny hours of infancy, 

Fresh from the lap of Tima. 

Of days that swift, as on angel wings, 

Have borne tliem out ctf sight— 
Of the joy of a tliousand memorled things 

That glitter in childhood^s light- 

Of the hands that patted our Infiint brow. 

And eradled our infknt years— 
Of the forms of thoee that are sleeping now— 

Of the heart's y<mng gushing tsara 

Go, bid the Spirit of the Past 

Yield up his treasured store 
Of Joys that have fleeted all too fhst, 

Joys that return no moret 

Call up now of days tliat are gone 

The sunsliine and the sorrow. 
Let the present awhile slip heedlessly on; 

And banish the thought of to-morrow. 

I see it before me, the hallowtfd spot 

Where my boyhood loved to roam. 
But the Joyous forms of the past are not 

That gladden'd my childhood's home. 
Yet I see them— they come, eachftdr-halr*d «hlkl.- 

Come as they came of yore, 
With the merry laugh and the ohomawild> 

And the ancient pinafore. 
Again they gambol on the green, 

With the Joyous heart and free ; 
Oh ! are they things that have only beofi. 

Or are they things that btf 
They are gone, tlwse days are over now— - 

Those forms have pass'd away ; 
Yes, wlther'd now is each sunny brow,- 

And 1 am dianged as they. 
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Go, bid the Spirit of the Past 

Reclaim his sacred store— 
They are Joys that have fleeted all too fast, 

They are joys that return no morel 

THE POETS MOODS. 
Wild, prophetic poors the song 

Of the poet-dreamer now, 
Where the world-ham borne along 

Melts upon the monntaln's brow. 

Now In wallings o'er the plain, 

like the plover's lore-lorn cry, 
Dies and swells the platntlre strain, 

Ab the monmer's minstrelsy. 

Now the muse's sacrod Are 

Kindles all its ardent glow. 
Now it bursts in lofty ire, 

Now it sinks In pleadUig low; 

Now it looks beyond the grave. 
Triumphs o'er the conqueror's sting, 

Tells of Him who died to save— 
Cross-enthron'd, and thom-crown'd King. 

Oh, in Ivmrs of deepest wo, 

Or when simiiy smiles are gtrtii. 
Who the endiantment would ibrego? 

Poetry is bocn of heaveik H. a 



BUROPBAN LI P E.— No. V. 
THE CRUSADES- (CoMmruxD). 



SKORKT or MAHOMMKDAR C0MQUC8T. 

Bvou Baying the little we mean to say of the grapple of 
European and Mahommedan life in the crusades, it may 
be allowed us to put the following question : How, whm 
Christianity was in the world, within a sUmecast, one 
might say, did Ifahommedanistn — a younger faiVi^a mere 
echo of itself caught up at the fairs of Svria, succe&i in 
seizing the whole Eastern world, and confining for many 
ages muropean Life to Europe? Not by imposture, not 
by quackery, we fi-eely answer, quoting Thomas Carlyle. 
But neither by *Hero Worship,' as is Tirtually maintained 
by him.* 

In the hearty appreciation of the Arabian prophet which 
we find in the second lecture on < Hero Worship,' the old 
notions about Mahomet are satisfactorily brushed away. 
* He did not found a sensual religion ; only curtailed the 
sensuality he (bund existing.* Neither was he himself a 
sensual man. He had faults — ^fkults of the kind Dayid 
had, * but we shall err widely if we consider him a common 
Toluptuary.* In his frugal household * his common fare 
was bread and water. Sometimes, for months together, 
not a fire was lighted in his hearth.* <Not a had man* 
either, or these wild Arabs would not have rererenoed 
him so. 'He stood face to face with them ; bare, not en- 
shrined in any mystery— visibly clouting his own cloak, 
oobbhng his own shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in 
the midst of them. They must have seen what kind of 
man he was. No emperor with his tiaras was obeyed as 
this man in a cloak of his own clouting. During three and 
twenty years of rough actual trial ! I fiod something of a 
veritable hero necessary for that.' And so there was. 
•The man Mahomet must hare been a better, truer, man 
than any Arab of his day, or he would not have obtained 
the influence and homage he did. 

But we have not the secret of his religious success in 

* Readers of Carlyle roust bear in mind that his book on Heroes, 
fnll of genius, as everything he has done, is. besides being an exposi- 
tion and vindication of his besetting faith, also an exhibition of his 
phfloeophy of Eonmean history. He works out his theory with Euro- 
pean materials. Odin represents the German element, Dante the 
Roman-Ecdeslastlcal, Shakspere is tiie Feudal system evolved to music, 
LoUier the Reformation, Ac Ac The lecture on Mahomet finds place 
asCarJyle's word, on the early struggle of European and Mahommedan 
life. This being the case, It follows that the plillosophy of European 
history Is 'Hero Worship' German strength was the worsUp of 
Odln-Mahommedan prowess, the worship of Mahomet 



this. No doubt it carries us a good way. All Bcn ir 
incarnations either of good or evil; the *bero,' the inett- 
nation of good, is the big^hest figure upon earth while k 
is present But, after all, it is not the * hero ' — the inor- 
nation — which is the working power in social infioeoeei, 
but that which makes him heroic — the truth of whioh be 
is the incarnation. Mahomet himself was still an otigw: 
of hatred to Omar when that kinsman and future et%4 
was converted by a verse of the Koran. He was dead, aoi 
a mere name, when Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Africa, re- 
ceived his fkith. We shall look, therefore, not into the 
man, but into the faith which the man had, for the k> 
cret of its brilliant success ; and concerning this woaom 
there are three things to be said. 

The first is, that Mahommedamsn dispUiced n&^mf 
better than itseff. This is abundantly plain with reelect 
to the religions which it superseded in Cgypi aad Persia. 
for they were at the time decrepit, worn out, and ready to 
die. In the prophet's own country, where his relig^u hai 
its first and sorest battle to fight, U dimlaced sheer M 
worship. At Mecca the old moeque was roll ot idols ; aai 
standing without, there was an idol for erory day in tk I 
year— an army whioh Mahomet in his old age threw dowi \ 
and broke to pieces. In the Koran, he protests »gM"itH ' 
again against idol worship. We have been much mnuk 
with one chapter; he is dealing with the Sabeans, or star 
worshippers. What can your star-god do for you? he 
asks. Behold him, he rises, he sets; a true god does net 
set. Remember Abraham, he continues, star-worship I 
did not suffice for him, neither dkl the day idols m (he I 
house of his fiOher; fiither, he said, these immges art , 
not gods ; so he went out on the approach of evening; the 
heavens rose over him, piercing &r upwards into eternity: 
and the young man cried for God. A star oame out and 
stood on the breast of the sky. My Lord ! my Lord ! erkd | 
Abraham ; the heavens drew tho star back into its da^ i 
ness. Then rose the moon, beautiful, two-hom«l, like a i 
living faoe in the liquid deep. My Lord ! my Lord ! agais j 
cried the adoring youth. The moon also set High ovw ' 
the summits of far receding hills eame the tints of mon- \ 
ing. Flaming into daylight rose op the sun. My very 
Qod, at length ! said Abraham, and he bowed down ta 
worship. In the evening this god too departed, aad it was 
night onoe more. No ! ezchikimed the wonhipper, nor soil 
nor moon, nor star, shall be god to me; my soul seeketb 
after one who never sets. — In parables soeh as thee, I 
Mahomet preached that there was no Ood but one, and be 
no idol dumb and dead, no creature>star, but tlie Kvng | 
Blaker of heaven and earth. With parables such as the« i 
he displaced, not better, but worse than he gave. | 

It is said that one sect among the Arabians had aooe j 
notion of a hereafter before his time. When one of thii j 
sect died, his camel was tied to his grave, and allowed to ; 
starve, that it might fi>Uow its master into the other 
world, and serve him there. Mahomet put the Koran a 
the place of the famishing and solitarr oameL Most de- ', 
cidedly a better way of proclaiming a hereafter! A better ' 
way, we would also add, of setting forth the charaoler d 
Ood than by stars and blocks of wood and clay ! And is 
itself; moreover, a proof of Mahomet's practioal worth « a 
prophet For, with a very scant ednoation himselC he jtt 
saw so truly into its necessity as to make it a part of re> 
ligion to study a book — to have cultivation and learnia? 
enough, at least, for that 

The great difficulty, with respect to the propositaoB ire 
have advanced, is Christianity; but this difficulty decreases 
the moment we remember that the Christianity with whiek ' 
we are acquainted did not exist in that age. Recall the 
extent of the Roman empire to your minds. At the deatb 
of Constantino it broke into two parts — Rome the centre 
of the one, Constantinople the oentre of the other. Arosnd 
Rome gathered the Roman Church; the Greek Churth, 
with a patriarch or pope of its own, took its rise in Coo- 
stantinople. A word or two on the state of religion in 
these churches will show you that Mahommedaniam dis- 
placed nothing better than itself. 

In the Western, or Roman Church, Christianity was still 
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BtriTing to lay bold of Germanic life, was working its slow 
way almost imperceptibly through pagan thought and 
feudal lawlessness into the human principle beneath. It 
bad hardly obtained more than an acknowledgment of 
external ordinances when the Arabs appeared in Europe. 
Its inner meaning at that moment was misanderstood ; it 
was not felt that it had an inner meaning. * Holy Father, 
is this the kingdom of heafen ! * we heard Glovis asking in 
bedecked Rheims. And yet, feeble though this hold was, 
external though it was, in Western Kuiope Cliristianity 
could Bay to Mahommedanism, * Depart, I am stronger 
than thou.' 

In the Eastern, or Greek Church, again— the church 
which had the main battle-ground of the cmsades under 
its jari8diction<-^Chri8tianity had degenerated into super- 
stition and idolatry. The places of worship were fbll of 
pictares and images; actually, there was the adoration of 
dead images. The Greek Astarte had become the Virgin 
Mary, and was paganly prayed unto. In true, simple 
statement, Cliristianity did not exist here. And do not 
wonder at this. Remember what was said in a previous 
paper about the * honest' or receptive heart. ' There was 
no soeh heart in the East; Christianity found only Tolup- 
tuoasness and luxury reftising to be leatened. Eren the 
ascetics, the monks, who at that time were seeking in 
desert places, away from the bustle of dty life,, the peace 
which passeth understanding — ^what were they ? Volup- 
tuaries too ! Men too luxurious to take their part in the 
battle of life, and help to turn conftimon into order. Then, 
the bishops of the Greek Church, the men who were to be 
ensamples to the flock ? If you open a church history and 
turn to the chapters which pourtray tMr pastorate, you 
will not know which to loath most — ^the unblushing 
ararioe and lust of power they displayed, eren to the 
length of arming their partisans in their cause, or the 
trifles and worse than inane nostrums which were the 
staple of their preaching. Mahommedanism did displace 
all this. Constantinople is at this moment full of mosques 
instead of churches ; but anything short of actual irreligion 
— and Mahommedanism is very fiur short of that— deserved 
to displace the sort of Christianity which the propagators 
of Islam found there. 

The second thing we have to say will reqfiire lees space 
to saj it in. Some of our readers know the meaning of 
the word h^rsiy — literally, a choosing, a choice; theologi- 
cally, the choice of a particular doctrine. It is not 
neoeraarily the choice of a false doctrine; but only, as 
Coleridge suggests, a &lse choosing— a choosing of one 
troth, out from the organic whole to which it belongs, and 
cleaving to it in its separated, isolate state. 

As we all know, heresies do not usually die in the birth. 
Th^ step into the world with certain signs of robust 
perseverance, which make them always formidable to the 
orthodox. They have vitality, and root, and spreading ; 
their progress is brilliant, rapid, extensive; and, by virtue 
of this obvious quality, that they do not demand so much 
—do not appeal to so much of our miod as the truth does. 
Trutii covers our entire being; heresy appeals mostly to 
the understanding, always to a mere portion of our facul- 
ties. We receive it with greater ease^ and submit to it more 
readily, than is possible with the truth. The natural de- 
velopment of heresy is sectarianism. Every sect represents 
some half>truth — some doctrine wrenched from its place 
and lifted into undue prominence. The doctrine believed 
in is a truth ; in most cases, undeniably so. Attention is 
directed to it. It is clear, simple, easy of apprehension, 
credible. The sect is formed and goes on spreading, just 
so long as its members continue ignorant that they have 
left the universal temple to find shelter under one < of its 
stones. 

We give this as the secret of the rapid spread of Mahom- 
medanism. It was not falsehood. It was heresy — a rc?- 
Hgion huilt upon a single doctrine. There is a will above 
man's will, above nature's— one will — the will of God. 
This is Islam, the doctrine on which Mahommedanism 
stands. Taken by itself; it is true — a virtual portion of 
all truth. It is the Arabian way of saying, * The Lord 



reigneth.' There are other things in the Koran ; but this 
is the kernel of it, Islam — submission to God's will, prac- 
tical reoognition of *Not my will, but thine.' Who sub- 
mits to this will is a true Moslem, or Mussulman ; who 
does not is an infidel, and has denied the ikith. For we 
are not flree to act as we choose. This will has a lord's 
place over us. It streams through all nature ; it is su- 
preme; it is God. The will has no moral character. It 
is not, as the Bible puts it, a (kther's will — a will of love 
and mercy ; it is simply will. 

Now nothing but my understanding is appealed to by 
this doctrine. My moral life is hardly touched. I am to 
remain a wild soldier— a robber, if I please— prorided 
I rob those only who do not yield to this will. The con- 
troversy which Ghristianitv had with the military life can- 
not be understood by Mahommedanism. Military life is 
its highest, freest development My conversion to this 
£uth is a sort of external enlisting ; is not, cannot be, in- 
wardly a difficult prooesB. What I am asked to do— to sub- 
mit to a will higher than my own — ^is not a wrong thing. 
What I am asked to believe is truth, unequivocal truth. 
Islam t My intelleet receives it without protest, welcomes 
it even as actual light,, and is not lowered, but exalted, by 
possessing it. It is in the nature of things, therefore, that 
Mahommedanism should have spread more rapidly than 
Christianity. 

The third thing we have to say grows out of this second 
and is pari of it. IP di^ not humble a man to become a 
Mussulman — did not require him to make large spiritual 
laorifioes. Mr Carlyle finds great foult with Prideauz and 
others for describing Mahommedanism as * an easy reli- 
gion.' He speaks cf its * ihsts, lavations, strict, complex 
formulas^ prayers five times a-day, abstinence from wine ; ' 
but we wonder that he, of all others, should fix on these 
things as prooA of its being a difficult religion — ^he who 
has so pilloried the rotatory-calabash species of worship. 
External things ure always easy. At one time it was 
counted easier to build the Tower of Babel than lead the 
life which God required. Fasts, lavations, formulas! 
If these had been ten times as numerous, the religbn which 
prescribes them might nevertheless be an easy oot. It is 
within the sphere (hT the moral conduct alone, you can de- 
termine whether a religion is easy or not. What does re- 
ligion require of the man there ? How mueh submission f 
Submission of my whole being — of my feelings, wishes, 
thoughts— of my very self^ as in Christianity. This is 
difficult Less than this is less difficult 

Read Oakley's * History of the Saracens,' a veracious 
history, we venture to affirm, by internal evidence alone. 
It is a history of conversions. , The greatest number of the 
conversions take place on the field of battle, and one is the 
description of all. There was but one alternative. < Islam 
and paradise, or death ? ' * Wilt thou become a Mussul- 
man—yea or nay T ' * Yea.' * Arise, be a sharer of .our 
spoil.' ' Nay : ' the sabre glances through the neck. One 
of the texts which Mahomet quotes with precision from the 
Bible is that word in the thlHy-seventh psalm : < The meek 
shall inherit the earth.' The Blahommedan exposition was 
that * the meek ' were the children of Ishmael, and the in- 
hmtance oi the earth was conquest And everything else 
in their history chimes in with this. There was a perpetual 
pandering to the external, the sensual, in tiiem. When 
the report came to the Caliph Omar that Antioch was 
taken, and that the army was removed to a distance be- 
cause the men wished to possess themselves of the Greek 
women of that place, the caliph, with true Mahommedan 
instinct, lamented that his general had been so hard upon 
the Mussulmans, and ever after remembered to direct his 
generals difierenUy. *Be kind to the Mussulmans,' he 
would say ; * God does not forbid to them the good things 
of this lifo.'— It is said these are the ftiults, not the reali- 
ties of that fiuth. We do not doubt but they are. We are 
at present lowing how this religion sueoeeded ; and we 
give this as the complement of our second reason, that it 
did not rebuke, but tolerate and sanctify these fkults. 

In maintaining this much of the old theory, however, we 
have no wish to oonUnue the notion that the man Maho- 
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met proposed those easy methods to himself as a means of 
his own getting on in the world. His sincerity need not 
be called in qnestion. To him, undoubtedly, Islam was all 
truth — ^was the centre and ground of life. There is a great 
deal in what Carlyle says, that he did not invent the sen- 
suality of his religion, but only limited what of this he 
found existing. Neither is there any need to deny that he 
was a prophet. In so far as he was a speaker of truth he 
deserved the name-; and truth to some extent he did speak, 
as we have seen. Moreover, ho seriously believed himself 
that he had a divine commission. After the banquet in 
Mecca, his kinsmen sent Abu Taleb, his uncle, to remon- 
strate with him. They were keepers of the old mosque ; 
his preaching would hurt the family interest •* Our craft 
will be destroyed-' *No,' said the prophet; *if the sun 
should stand on that side and the moon on this, and bid me 
cease, I would not obey them.' They resolved to assassi- 
nate him. Each -kinsman was to give one stab,- so the 
guilt would be diffused and fasten upon no 0ne. When 
they burst into his bed-chamber for this purpose he was 
fled. His nephew Ali, his brave young jmec, had taken 
his place. In this -flight the prophet was accompanied by 
Abubeker. Among other adventures, they lay three days 
in a cave. The pursuers came seeking them into its 
neighbourhood. * We are but two,' said ihe timid Abu- 
beker. * ThreSy* answered the prophet ; * you are forget- 
ting God.' The assassins stood at the very entrance. In 
theinteiwal a^igeen had layed two eggs on the-* step,' and 
a spider had woven a web across the mouth. * They are 
not here,' they said, ■* or they would have broken these in 
going in.' Mahomet was right. There were three in the 
oave. 

In the battlefield he reminds one of our own Cromwell. 
He preached to his soldiers as well as fought; and he 
knew how to make use of passing occurrences as tokens of 
the will of Providence. More than enough has been said 
about iiis numerous wives. It should -be remembered that 
he lived in the east> and was not a Christian. Moreover, 
these eleven wives were married when he was turned of 
My. Up till this age he was the husband of one wife, a 
wife older than himself. When he was twenty-^ve, his 
mistress, the widow of a rich merchant, offered to marry 
him for his faithful management of her business; and he 
was true to iier while she lived — a rare virtue in his day 
and generation. He never was ashamed of his old wife, 
never disowned his love for her. She was kis first convert. 
The young Ayesha, his &vourite among the eleven who 
succeeded, said once to him, < Tour flrst was old and ugly ; 
you have younger, more beautiful, better wives «ow ! ' — 
' Younger, more b«kntiful, indeed,' said Mahomet, * but not 
better — by Allah, not better — there never was a better. 
She became my friend when I was poor and friendless, 
and she believed in me when no other did.' 

A few days before bis death he went up to the pulpit 
and said, ' If I have wronged any man let him now speak ; 
if I owe aught let it now be told ; better now than at the 
judgment' A man cried out that he owed him three 
drachms. They were paid, and with thanks. The angel 
of death feund him reclining on the ground. Mahomet 
lifted his eyes to heaven, and, as a man truly hoping after 
his own paradise, uttered, in broken sentences, these words 
and fell asleep x * Oh, Allah ! — pardon my sins — ^yes — I 
come— among my fellow-dtizens on high.' 

So died the man, whose word, embodied in Mahommedan 
soldiery, four hundred years thereafter, was to confront 
European life ob the slopes of Calvary. And now, in our 
next, to a brief word on the struggle. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART IIL— THE FUTURE. 

CHAP. L — FIRST GLIMPSES OF LIFK. 

CoNSTANCx was now, as she had long been, the main 
stay of the bereaved family. Gertrude's nerves, fluttered 



by the least excitement, were sorely tried by this void 
tion, and on Constance alone devolved the sad du:j i 
support and condolence. Horace felt Marianas death, ^^ 
bably, as keenly as any. Occupied with official duiiH 
since Marian's departure from town, he had almost eeeiH 
to look in upon the gay world, so little either to his u^^ 
or inclination. 

Months passed on, when, one morning, he was delifh' 
by a note from Constance, stating that she and Gerti 
were about coming up to town, and, at Mrs Morton's 
quest, w'lshed he would make arrangementci 
apartments, where they might probably remain during 
winter. He anticipated much gratification from 
visit. Constaaee, he was convinGed, would return 1 
unscathed by the allurements in which she must roiogt^ 
and the flattery by which she would nndoubtedly be tn 
sailed. He loved to picture to himself that firm undaoa^ 
ed mind, uncontaminated by the assaults of all that coJ 
either weaken its .purpose -or loosen its hold from thm 
uncomprombing principles she had so early imbibed. Tn 
trial would undoubtedly take place;; and, pFobablj, t\i 
more real, the more severe would be the test. Thai 
generally, is the case — our most precious metals requiri J 
the hottest furnace. It is only the most valuable thd 
need, or will bear, refining. 

When the family arrived, Horace could not help beam 
struck by the great personal resemblance Constance bon 
to Gertrude in ^er best di^. The same faultless, <cl»! 
sical features, the same graceful turn of 4lie lieid an^ 
neck, and that degaace of «arringe so<coBspieuo«8 ia Ik^ 
elder sbter, made her manner as fascinating to some, « 
ber eminently gifted mind and excellent temper to ethm 
Horace felt his earliest love again awakenings but ke n^ 
pressed, while he condemned the felly of such thouglrts, 
though confident that, in aj»erson like Constance ak>ne, hii 
happiness could be seoured. He was, however, reselvej 
to live, and die, that unpitied, scoffed at, uucired Uf 
thing^an old bachelor ! He had suffered too much froa 
blighted affection, ever again to indulge a lover *s anticiitt- 
tions. 

. This was his detemination, and, once formed, he knev 
his resolutions would not lightly be forgone. 

' How strange, as it is new to me, all I see and hear in 
this marvellous city,' said Constance to him one day ; ' I 
can eaaily understand bow tempting such attractions most 
be, and how ensnaring, especially to the mind of youth. 
We do not mix very nrach; but enough, I think, to be- 
wilder, if not fascinate. My old iasbionedT-or, as oar 
cousin of tlie guards said the other evening, my *o\i 
maidish ' notions are severely tried l>y such dissipations ; I 
hope, however, I have been taught to look be^'ond the 
surface. Poor Marian, I do not wonder at her clever, 
lively disposition being so soon ensnared. Had I pofeeeed 
half her talents, and her wit, I would not answer for Um 
consequences.' 

* This only proves,* said Horace, ' that ev&i our higbot 
acquirements — nay, the most gifted efforts of genius, are 
a curse — a temptation and a snare, unless devoted to 
nobler purposes than self, and public applause.* 

Though at present mixing little in what is ealled tlie 
gay world, Constance was soon exposed to a buzz of ad- 
miration from most of the ephemera who fluttered abost 
her, attracted by her beauty, and the quiet elegance of her 
manner. No doubt, some would have gone farther, bad 
they dared; but there was a firmness and self-posseesioD 
that repelled all advances; her apparently cold — some 
would have termed it haughty — behaviour, forbade to; 
rash attempts, and, in a while, thev ceased either to flatter 
or annoy. Her standard was so high, that, in all likeb- 
hood, none would ever attain to it. She was determine 
never to marry one she could not look up to, and lean upon 
for solace or advice — one in whom she could confide, sf 
well as love. But where could such an one be fonnd r 
Assuredly the search would almost seem withoat tbe 
range of probabilities ; the future destined to bring no 
' help meet ' for the gifted being who, though her sod 
would have amply reciprocated another's sympathy, »« 
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axTDined ihat oQner -self -should be one of superior en- 
rments to her own. 

'I'tie Rev. Augu&tus O'Brien,' said the servant, one 
I, drizzly Novemlber forenoon, announcing the clergy- 
n of a church where Constance sometimes attended. 
rtie reverend gentleman was of that class called 'popular 
i&cliers ' — an Irishman by birth. His manners and ap- 
kra^nce were very elegant — his voice musical and dis- 
ct — and his extempore i^T^aching quite a model of pul- 
eloquence. His doctrines were strictly orthodox ; 
r could a fault be found with his opinions; and his ad* 
iss seemed calculated to win every heart He dealt 
le in either warning or reproof —all was gladness and 
igHtness ; and, tinder his ministration, religion was too 
ich held out as a pursuit — a way of pleasantness un- 
nmed by clouds, and almost freed from the common 
pediments of hfe. Hence he was a prodigious favourite 
tb all who would walk * the narrow way ' in * silver slip- 
ra,** and a great pet of the ladies. He was single, too — 
circumstance which probably did not tend to diminish 
ose outward accomplishments — attractions he was in no 
se zealous to hide. He had seen, and sought an intro- 
ictlon to, Constance. 

* You are quite a model of industry,' said he to her, 
ter the first compliments were over. * Pray are yeu eter 
le ?* He took up the work on which she was engaged. 

* Idleness,' she replied, 'is quite a relative term-; for 
stance, papa calls this idle work, though, no doubt, 
any a fine lady would ^ink it a most self-denying piece 
' industry.' 

' Too true — too true, I fear. But I dare say it is for 
»Tne good or charitable purpose; and that, we know, 
veetens every toil.* 

* How happy, then, must be your lot I— how grateful, 
hen every work you engage in has this pleasant infer- 
tice!' 

* We do, indeed, reap our reward,' said O'Brien, meekly ; 
and the sound of our Master's footsteps is before us.' 

Constance was much struck by the beauty and justness 
f this remark. He had a happy knack of illustration, 
rhich made his conversation generally pleasing, and his 
rinning manner, too, gave a still happier turn to the 
rhole. His large blue eyes were all lustre and vivacity ; 
.nd he possessed that ready and lively mode of elucidation 
o common with most of his countrymen — tinctured, too, 
»y the slightest possible dash of *the brogue,' which only 
endered the whole more piquant, and perhaps interest- 
ng. In the presence of Constance, he put forth his whole 
endeavours to please, and she certainly did not appear 
iispleased at his company ; but as for any deeper feeling, 
rach an occurrence did not, for one moment, enter her 
houghts; and this, probably, did not render her more 
secure. She could not have conceived there was the 
least possible danger, nor, in fact, bestowed a single idea 
on the subject. But we more than suspect the Rev. 
Augustus O'Brien had, from the first, indulged hopes and 
intentions yet undisckwed, and the more* he -saw, the more 
enamoured he became. 

That morning he felt his whole frame tremble as he ad- 
dressed her ; and certainly was not in the best possible 
mood for the pleasantries of a lady^s boudoir. 

There was a ediort pause after he had spoken ; and' Con- 
stance, feeling called on for something in reply, merely 
said — ' And if that does not cheer us in the way, nothing 
else will' 

She steadily pursued her work, ^ile he replied in a 
deep and earnest tone — * Yet there are feelings implanted 
in us, no doubt, for wise purposes, which often afford the 
strongest impetus to action, and throw a brighter halo 
even over enjoyment, as well as duty. An impulse — a 
witchery few have the will or power to withstand. "• 

* Feeling, Mr O'Brien, is a dangerous guide,' said Con- 
stance, thoughtfully, and without lifting her eyes from her 
work. 

* True. But feelings were given us for some beneficent 
end ; nor were they granted, that we might find employ- 



ment for se)f- denial only. They become dangerous only 
when urged to excess ; and our virtues even assume the 
character of vices, when driven to extremes.' 

* Undeniably so,' said Constance ; * yet, in my poor ap- 
prehension, the discipline of life mainly consists in keep- 
ing these unruly servants in habits of the strictest obe- 
dience.' 

* Very just,' replied O* Brien ; • but you know some indi- 
viduals have more susceptibility of temper than others, and 
consequently more difficulty in subduing it. Besides, it 
never was intended we should all act alike, on the same 
*• model system,' any more than we should all think alike, or 
"wear the same habiliments. Man is the result of habH and 
organisation — the residuum of innumerable ingredients — 
many of which he has had no hand in mixing, but all 
tending to that heterogeneous compound of individuality 
termed character ; which said character, I take it, is as 
various as the conditions of man ; and, like his counte- 
nance, no two alike.' 

* All this, I dare say, is quite true ; 'but you know we 
of the feebler sex — all impulse and passion— as some have 
chosen to describe us, do not theorise so much, as watch 
the precess called experiment; and there are certain es- 
sential truths, or laws if you will, which every one, how- 
ever different in manner and organisation, as you term it, 
is called on to obey. No man, however he may differ, or 
oonceive himself to do, in eharaeter from his fellows,* can 
set up a law for himself alone, on such a plea.' 

' Then you would not allow even a man of genius to 
deviate from the grand orbit provided for all firings ter- 
restrial?' said O'Brien. 

* Certainly not ; otherwise, every kind of folly or extra- 
vagance might be perpetrated under this absurd plea,' 
answered Constance. * The world happily and sternly in- 
sists on those general principles of duty, which but too 
many are inclined to set aside.' 

' Excellent doctrine ! but then, by way of illustration ; 
and if we may be personal, allow me this indulgence.' 

'Assuredly; in whatever way you think proper. Tm 
sure nothing offensive need be apprehended.' 

* Nothing, I assure you, is farther from my intentions. 
Yourself, for instance. There can be little difficulty in 
restraint, where little apparently exists to restrain.' 

*I hardly know your drift, Mr O'Brien ; but pray proceed.'' 
'I mean that your equable, happy temperament can 
possess little either to mislead or resist. You seem always 
to have your feelings under command ; your coursers don't 
evince the least tendency to take the bit, as we say, and 
commence a run for themselves ; or, in other words, there 
can be little or no trouble in guiding or subduing thope 
which an all kind Providence has endowed yon with, 

whilst I . There are feelings that seem to defy 

either repression or control' 

* You are probably mistaken,' replied Constance, * in 
your estimate of the quiet, equable disposition you are 
pleased to endow me with. Depend on it, we have all 
our besetting sins nnd trials; and, could each feel the 
burden on his neighbour's shoulders, he would, ten to one, 
be content with his own.' 

'It is a strange subject we have entered upon,' said 
O'Brien ; * but allow me to pursue the illustration. Now, 
in that most powerful passion of our nature — love, I 
should suppose you know little or nothing of its effects, 
nor do 'I imagine you could by any chnnce feel them so 
deeply, as one of a like ardent temperament with myself. 
In such, it is more like the bursting torrent — the over- 
whelming avalanche, than the soft rill of affection in a 
nature like your o-wn.' 

* I certainly never was in love,' said Constance, smil- 
ing, * nor do I fancy I ever shall ; therefore cannot say 
whether the rill or the cascade would best illustrate my 
feelings ; but this I will say, that long ere such a passion 
got beyond my power to quell, I would, by ever}' effort 
and strength, sought from a higher source, endeavour to 
gain the mastery.' 

* So you might ; and that mastery, in your, 
would probably be acquired so easily, that 
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laugh at, perhaps despiBe, those whose nature had found it 
too difficult to restrain.' 

* I cannot understand such a condition, nor do I sup- 
pose it exists, else man could hardly be an accountable 
being. I know he too often wilfully gives himself up 
to that, which, like every other passion excessively in- 
dulged, wiU, in the end, gain the mastery. Besides, we 
are told to look up to a source beyond ourselves ; and, de- 
pend on it, the promised aid will not be withheld. But all 
this, I dare say, seems little less than presumption, to one 
whose office is to guide and instruct.' 

* Quite the reverse. Indeed it would appear, that, in* 
stead of teaching, I have need to be taught ; and am, in- 
deed, too happy in listening to so apt a teacher. How 
much easier it is to teach tbia to practise ; a trite, but true 
maxim. We point the way — the rugged path of duty ( 
and often, when called therein ourselves, faint and stagger 
in it. I have been in love ; and well know the difficulty^ 
especially to a clergyman, in keepmg clear of offenoe. 
Once roused, how soon the affections are enthralled. 
' They jest at scars ' — you know the hackneyed qfiotation.* 

' Our conversation certainly ka^ taken a strange turn ; 
and how quietly Gertrude seems to imbibe it aJl* there, 
without saying a word.* 

Constance said this in order to divert the subjeot, which 
she felt assuming too serious, perhaps too personal a turn. 
But Gertrude seemed, as often the case, too much absorb- 
ed in her own thoughts, and said something hardly appli- 
cable to the topics Uiey had entered upon. 

In a while, 0*Brien took his leave, and Constance was 
at leisure to reflect. There was much in his tone and 
manner that betrayed feelings which did not belie those 
he confessed. A restless, uneasy glanoe of the eye, too, 
when addressing her, that was somewhat more difficult 
to comprehend. Whatever the cause, she could perceive 
a depth and power more than ordinarily vehement in the 
passion that was paramount in his heart. Yet, was there 
not too violent an outside show, for that absorbing in- 
terest he professed ? This, however, was the character of 
his counti^, and the result of temperament. No doubt 
the object of his affections had not proved propitious; 
hence so keen and vivid his apprehensions. He seemed 
wishful to make her his confldaut — to open before her the 
warm sensibility of his nature. 

She did not like to undertake this office on so short an 
acquaintance ; nor, in truth, would she have been eager to 
participate in any such secrets from the opposite sex, even 
though on terms of daily, unrestrained intercourse. Much 
to her surprise, she found herself making a thousand sup- 
positions, conjecturing on what she had just heard, and 
framing a happy issue. Why he should, in so short a 
time, and at a mere casual interview, reveal what most 
persons are generally apt to conceal, was a point on which 
she could not at lUl satisfy herself, as the needle ran 
swiftly through and through the task assigned it. She 
was so absorbed in this Uttle episode that she almost 
started when Horace was announced. He saw, in a mo- 
ment, that her mind had been engaged with anything 
but crochet, cross-stitch, and the miutifarious twirls by 
which our fair countrywomen contrive to inveigle time 
and attention — too much of these being bestowed on such 
ingenuities. 

She received him, as usual, with frankness and cordiality. 

' I met the Rev. Mr O^Brien in the street close by,* 
said Horace ; ' he has just left, I understand.* 

* He has.' — Constance paused. She really did not know 
why. The nature of her previous studies — the sudden 
appearance of Horace, as though it were but their con- 
tinuation, seemed to embarrass her. She felt annoyed, 
and he evidently saw it. This did not render her less so. 

' I am glad I did not interrupt a visit which seems to 
have been a source of great interest to both parties,* said 
Horace. 

' How absurd you are ! I don't know anything that 
has passed to render it so. Mr O'Brien seems, like many 
of his race, to give way to feeling rather unhappily.' 

* Then something hoi transpii^ to this purport P' 






* I don*t know that I am at liberty to saj what 
certainly there was no restriction. Mr 0*Brien »f[ 
to be involved in a love affair, and, unless I mistake, 
not of the most happy description.* 

* Indeed ! It seems rather odd he should ^ackd 
here — and — to yourself.' 

* I thought so, too ; but then, you know, odd ilk 
do happen ; and when a man is in love he is not verj ^ 
Greet — at times, hardly an accountable being.' 

' So I believe,' replied Horace ; * but then, joa kai 
there are bounds which may not be overstepped ; mM 
somehow suspect, from many little colhiterala, that I 
preacher has matrimonial intentions rather nearer at hi 
than you imagine. I heard the other da^ a hint fn 
that impraeticable fellow, as yon call hun. Cornel 
Megrim.* 

' Oh ! I dare say ; a whisper from some folks eos^ 
more than the party either knows, or perhaps voold 1 
to say. It is so easy, by nods and winks, to whisper a^ 
thing you may wish, without just saying so. I did i 
know before yon paid any attention to such innendos.' J 

*■ I take little enough heed to them, as you well kiK» 
but I cannot sacrifice truth to pohteneas — a widely <£■ 
rent maxim to what usually passes current in society.* 

*• 1 do not like Megrim,* said Constance. 

< I thought so; and may I say,* retorted Horace, ebIJ 
ing, * that even you are not superior to another out d ibt 
catalogue of old-fashioned infirmities.* 

' Prejudice, no doubt. But allow me to borrow tk 
doak you have just 'thrown on. Truth will sometiines 
appear under that sspect; nevertheless, we most est 
sacrifice her at the shrine either of fear or expediency.' 

* I would not say you ctre prejudiced ; but I aometioa 
wonder you don't better appreciate Megrim's taleoti— 
not, perhaps, so much as a preacher as a scholar. He 
is considered one of the most deep and original thiakn 
of the age.* 

' So deep, probably, that he gets beyond the depth d 
ordinary mortals like myself. Fur instance, one stranic 
notion of his does strike me, if not bordering on the ab- 
surd, as perfectly impracticable. I mean his profesMd 
abnegation— to use one of his own words — of praise, eitlttf 
as a motive to duty or exertion. In one of his lectnro, 
he is reported to have said — * Should you find anythiof; 
in our plans to approve, I must beg of^^'ou to keep it tc 
yourselves — if to censure, pray don't conceal it P* * 

* This, I am aware,' saki Horace, < is one of his pecu- 
liar opinions — and the ground on which he has bsaed 
much that is new, and, probably, startling in the systea 
he advocates.' 

* Approbation is both looked for and required,' rrpSei 
Constance ; * a desire, when not carried to excess, wkick 
proves an excellent stimulus, or incentive to duty. Oir 
mat Teacher knew the human heart, its motives, swl 
now to allure to it, quite as well, better, I imagine, than 
such pretended Stoicks ; and we never find his teaching 
based on such principles. We must take poor huaitxiity 
as we find it; and, unless praise alternate with blame, 
we should have a sad and sorry world to abide is— a 
heartless, cheerless desert, where neither hope nor affec- 
tion would flourish. Pray pardon a woman for a)^>eariiig, 
or fancying herself superior to your * deep- thinking * men : 
but you know we have more tact in matters, where hnnu 
motives are concerned, than men, with all their aduiov- 
ledged depth and superior strength of intellect.' 

* True ; and 1 feel the more surprised at your want of 
appreciation as respects Megrim. He would never have 
gamed his present position had he not been a man of 
commanding intellect — an original thinker.* 

' Little though I know, ancL probably, have seoi ksa, 
I know enough to say with Le Sage— 'Alas! my sob, 
thou wilt perhaps live long enough to know with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.' Pretence, whea 
wrapped up in that air of profundity sudi persons well 
know how to use, passes current with the great bulk of 
mankind, for depth and intellect above the oonmca 
standard— like the parrot who could only say, * I think 
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e inore,' and passed for a woDderful bird until he waa 
and out.* 

HoraoG laoghed heartily at her opinion of his friend, 
y»og— * By the way, he intends calling to-day, and I 
most expected to find him here, bat he never was 
taous for punctuality.' 

CHAP. lU A MODKRN 8T0ICK. 

It wa3 not long ere the Rev. Cornelias Megrim was an- 
>unce<i — a ^rave, saturnine ' voungi»h ' man, with sallow, 
tenuflfcted visage, hollow cheeks, and sharp features, pro- 
cting f^rom a rather retreating brow. Eyes deeply sunk, 
id sui>erciliary organs of that cast usually betokening the 
prceptive fiunilties well developed. He was tall, and 
is head sunk deep between the shoulders, as though 
•om superincumbent weight, these being high and broad, 
itli a square frame, and ungainly figure. Such was 
lo outward garniture of a mind generally looked on as 
ne of no ordinary capacity. He had worked himself up 
I the scale of society, by dint of a cautious taciturnity, 
Bcetic bearing, and a Diogenes sort of manner, very im- 
osing to many who are apt to mistake such appearances 
>r profundity, and reserve for intellect. His sermons 
rere the reverse of O'Brien's. Reproof, dictation, the 
choohnaster and the rod, predominated, condemning all 
nd everything that was not congenial to the bent and 
ispoeition of him, the great ' flogger ' of society. Had 
le been the ecclesiastic of a bygone age, he had, no doubt, 
;iven practical demonstration of his little toleration, either 
o follies or frailties — not his own. Another prominent 
rait was a sweeping condemnation of any plan, either for 
be good or amelioration of society, which did not originate 
vith himself, or commence from the precise centre where 
le happened to be placed. For instance, a scheme was 
»et on foot for the diffusion of right knowledge and prin- 
Hples amongst the poor, particularly females, whose posi- 
tion is agreed upon by all to be neither satis^tory nor 
conducive to the welfare of our race. This proceeding not 
bariug been suggested by himself, he set to work, with all 
the untiring energy of his jealous nature, to urge on those 
wishful to be its advocates and supporters, the utter use- 
lessness of the plan — the foUy of attempting it. Being 
mouth-piece and leader of a certain class, he hindered the 
project exceedingly, and persuaded many influential friends 
from aiding in its formation. 

' We have,' said he, * societies presided over by clergy- 
men (Megrim was chairman of one), who, by their office, 
are the proper vehicles for useful instruction ; and, I 
should say, that any move in such a direction from 
any other, would very much interfere with our duties.* 

He was quite bent on defeating the project, and came 
to talk with the Mortons on the subject. 

^ I am glad there b an * at home * this morning,' said 
he. < How is your health, Miss Morton ? I hear you 
have not improved much of late.* 

' I am indifferent welL Bad headache, and nerves 
Badly out of order. I never expect to be what I formerly 
was ;* and so she ran on. Gertrude could be eloquent 
about her own complaints, though usually silent respect- 
ing those of others ; and was one of those who could bear 
misfortune with wonderful equanimity, when it happened 
to her friends. She had, from disappointment and pro- 
tracted ill health, subsided into a querulous compound of 
misery and complaint. 

' And Miss Constance,' he continued, < busy as ever.* 

* Why, sir, you know the great secret of enjoying life, 
is to have constant employment.* 

* Very true ; but then, you know, it is not every thing 
in the way of employment we ought to follow — something 
useful is required. There are but too many occupations, 
not only useless, but absolutely pernicious — because they 
are misapplied.' 

* My friend here,* said Constance, * was hinting as much 
just now. What was it, Horace, you did me the honour 
to say touehing the nature and results of this sort of em- 
ployment?* Horace had been indulging in a little banter 
on the subject. 



* Nay, I will not repeat a saucy speech, at your expense. 
Our friend will, I dare say, understand all that can be 
urged on such matters.* 

* Lest we should fail into the very transgression we de- 
precate,' said Megrim, * let us change a subject, frivo- 
lous both in refults and practice. You have, doubtless, 
heard of a society some enthusbstic individuals, I am 
afraid with more seal than discretion, are attempting to 
establish.* 

* Oh ! you mean the * Ladies* Visiting Society.' There 
are few in our circle, I should suppose, but what are 
made acquainted with it. Don't you imagine it is one 
calculated to do much good, if properly carried out ?* 

* Certainly not. Our own institution b quite compe- 
tent, and possesses all the elements requisite for carrying 
out such a plan. Besides, another would only be divert- 
ing time and energies, which might be devoted to ours.* 

< Why, really,* said Constance, with an air of surprise, 
' you don*t mean to say that anoUier society, whose plans 
and objects are essentially distinct, should not be set on 
foot, lest it interfere with those already in existence ? As 
well might you say it was wrong to encourage the botani- 
cal, geological, antiquarian, and other societies, because 
there happens to be a royal society that has material 
enough to carry out any plans that may be requisite in 
these departments of science.* 

' Pray remember,' said Megrim, sacking in his hollow 
cheeks, and elaborating his sentences into almost oracular 
form, *■ to clergymen alone, I conceive, is committed the 
guidance <^ such affairs, and they alone can be the ac- 
credited media of any plans for the regeneration of society. 
They must be the vanguard, or all will perish for lack of 
vitality.* 

He paused, looking not round, but upwards for appro- 
bation. 

* I understand,* said Constance, * that clergymen have 
been, and are stiil solicited to come forward ; and, if I 
mistake not, the Rev. Mr Megrim has been urgently re- 
quested to join the undertaking.* 

< He has ; and very properly declmed to be mixed up 
with it' 

* And further,* replied Constance, * if you will allow me 
to finish my sentence by saying, that he has done, and is 
doing all in his power to persuade others from the like 
mixture.' 

* I have. Duty by me shall never be preferred to ex- 
pediency, even for the purpose of gaining a little tempo- 
rary applause, and what, at best, can only be an equivocal 
gratification.* 

* But permit me to say,* continued Constance, *■ I really 
cannot understand what grounds can exist for any such 
opposition to a society whence we may expect much good, 
and to which those whom you call the natural leaders, in 
the march of right principles, are invited — nay, solicited ; 
and, because they refuse, that we, whoiiave, I hope, the 
real welfare of society at heart, should oppose it also. You 
are probably acquainted with the fables of one .^^p ?' 

' In the original ; but I don't generally trust to transla- 
tions,* said Megrim, with a pinched-in lip, and superci- 
lious toss of the head. 

' I will make free, then, to tell you wliat a friend said 
a while ago, to whom I mentioned the matter — * It*8 a 
regular dog in the manger business ;' and with your leave, 
sir, I will say, that I am pretty much of the same opinion.* 

* I care nothing for the world's opinion,' said Megrim, 
sharply ; his ascetic face assuming a more sallow hue. 

' Pardon me, sir ; but I think you are wrong there also ; * 
and Constance tried to smile upon * that raven down of 
darkness,* until it smiled too; *I am afi-aid the world 
would be much worse, even than it is, should every one 
think himself sufficiently adequate to despiKe public opinion. 
Depend on it there is a wholesome check arising from 
that same deference to others, however some may assume 
they hold it in contempt.' 

' You have had all the talk to yourselves hitherto,' said 
Horace ; * may I be permitted to interpose between such 
skilful combatants, by saying, that if to clergymen alone 
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be committed Che welfare aod regeneratioa of society, 
then, of course, all the efiforts we can command must be 
wrong without them. Now on this point it seems you 
are not likely to agree, and being the one at is&ue, all 
argument must be vain till that be settled/ 

* One word more. Master Mediator, and I have done,*" 
said Constance. *f hope we are not going to have the 
ery, 'our craft in danger,' and * great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,* in our own day. I hope the time is far dis- 
tant, when Protestant clergymen will display such an- un- 
Protestant spirit' 

* You are pleased to be very severe this morning,* said 
Megrim, with a grin ; anything but that happy expres- 
sion of feeling usually conveyed by a smile. 

* I hope not,' said Constance ; ^ I am sure it was not 
my intention. I own I have the welfare ef this embryo 
society at heart, and feel hurt at any opposition from a 
quarter I tittle expected.' 

Megrim stammered out * imperative demands of duty,* 
and so on, but evidently had encountered a rebuke which 
rankled in a bosom not overstocked with the most benign 
sentiments. His disposition was apt to turn even the 
amenities he received into bitterness, how much more 
what it had just been his £ate to endure. He now changed 
the subject, and hoped the ladies would attend a sermon 
he was about to deliver on behalf of the society he pa- 
tronised. * O'Brien,' said he, ' has promised his aid like- 
wise ; and I know he has a more persuasive influence with 
the ladies than I can lay claim to/ 

He kwked hard at Constance while he said this, and 
she was conscious of it. 

* I believe, sir,' said she, ^ what you say is ^ust. He 
certainly does use the milk of persuasion more m his dis- 
courses than many. Some, you know, cannot bear medi- 
cine unless it be well sweetened.' 

*" That,' he replied, * is, I conceive, the prevailing sin of 
the age; enr congregations will hardly bear reproof. But 
I do my duty, I hope, fearlessly, before God and man.* 

*■ But you know there are always two ways of doing a 
thing, according to the old adage f and if we must use oil, 
as our great lexicographer once said, ' it need not be oil 
ef vitrioL' ' 

* Quite a wrong quotatbn, but I will not argue the mat- 
ter further. I would merely say, that it being shrewdly 
suspected O'Brien Is in love, will probably account for the 
tender and mellow tone of his preaching.' 

* Indee<J ! and pray from^ what infallible signs luUh such 
a catastrophe been surmised ?* 

' Oh ! 1 am quite ignorant in matters of so recondite a 
nature. I merely speak from common report. His ser- 
mons latterly, it is said, have been much tinctured by 
these tender feelings.' 

* Do such reports point to the quarter whence they may 
have originated ?* inquired Iloi'uce. 

* I believe they do.' 

* No doubt equally true as the surmises themselves.' 
^My personal knowledge, of course, does not go far 

enough to* answer for their correctness ; in fact, the re- 
ports themselves are not qfiite consistent. Some point to 
his native country, others to a cause much nearer home ; 
in fact, i£ I may say so without offence, to one not far off.* 

Constanee coloured at this insinuation. 

' I am sure,' said she, * if we may judge as to the truth 
of the former, by that of the latter, there would be little 
occasion even for suspicion ; and I must hope my friends 
will do me the favour to believe Mr O'Brien innocent of 
any such intentions.* 

* No doubt. By the way, a report prevailed some 
months ago that he was engaged, and about to be married. 
AH sotts of reasons have been assigned as to the delay. I 
am thankful / am not a * popular preacher ; * and here 
Megrim gave a most unequivocal turn of the eye and 
nose, announeiiig his apparent thorough contempt for 
popularity. He was, in truth, one of those individuals 
fully determined to compound for faults to which he was 
prone, by condemning in others what he had no taste for. 

' I own,' said Constance, * a popular preacher is exposed 



to manv temptations. Elven should he escape Uc* 
spoiled by admiration, there is great dauger UMhtU 
puffed up, knowing he deserves it.' 

* There be many,' returned Megrim, ' who do not kp- 
pen to tickle the public ear by gaudy rhetoric, id vt 
yet conscious, though failing in this respect, they p(>«s 
much more solid and really useful acquirements; skki 
only shows a lamentable state of public feeling, when tkoe 
use not appreciated.-' 

A translation of this reply was very obvkraa, haHa?! 
personal application to no less illustrious a perBonige tha 
the Rev. Cornelius Megrim himself. Throngh «iiat t 
wide range of character runs that grateful and ooiokv 
able reflection, <God, I thank thee, I am not as «^ 
men!' Few possibly, at one time or another, escape a 
influence. Even the basest and most hardened, £ir^ 
there is yet a lower depth where they would soom t« 4> 
soend.' 

' I like a good hard-headed, raetaphysiea] discouTBeD&t 
and then, I must confess,' said Horace.r ' But I do m 
think they answer with the generality ; they are not ut 
sort to lead them on to like the truth. Appeals to \k 
feelings or the affections, nuist, in the long run, be m^ 
effectual in bringing the great bulk of mankind to ibi 
every- day religion which mingles with every dispoatioB ad 
duty we nave to perform. As long as man is made op d 
feeling, and impulse arising therc^om, so long num ^ 
employ means adapted to his state. Beginning too 1 
we altogether miss our mark.*' 

* My plan, as you know, is to awaken purer and hitst 
motives than those usually appealed to. The highest a- 
cellence is an utter abnegation of self,' said Megrim. 

< Granted,' replied Horace ; * but still aadti perfectke 
falls not to the lot of frail humanity. The appeals em 
of Scripture are generally to our love of happiness- 
dread of misery, and self as connected therewith.* 

* Of course I can have nothing to say against such ap- 
peals. But I know we do not agree on these points. I 
am afraid my doctrines are too exalted, too self-denn; 
for the present age. We may, however, hope for ibe 
future.' 

' Till then,' said Constance^ * we poor frail hanumitiei 
must plod en,, hoping,, fearing, loving, enjoying— and al 
emanating, I am afraid, from some love of self. Nor k 
I imagine we shall ever be sublimated to that etherealitT, 
or rather, planed down to the same dull, dismal Ievel-« 
utter absence of desire, hope, fear, as emanating frm 
ourselves. In that case, I can conceive nothing icufe 
dreadful on this side the pit of ruin.* 

* I am gallant enough,' said Megrim, with one of IJ 
most ineffable grins, ' with all my failings, to allow a lad; 
the last word ; and so we leave off, with an armed tract, 
ready, I suppose, for another encounter whenever n 
meet,' 

* Before you go, may I ask your opinion of O'BxieEi 
beautiful tale, jiist out?' inquired Constance. 

* I would Imnish all fiction from^ the world. I idq^ 
therefore, be allowed to say I do not like i^— tboo^h I 
never read it.' 

* Banish fktion ?' 

* Yes I what is it but story-telling ? — a practice iS 
ought to condemn.' 

* Ought to condemn !' cried Constance ; * why, some ^ 
our roost useful and glorious truths are conveyed to la i^ 
this garb.' 

* So much the worse ; and it betokens a morbid, co- 
healthy state of mind and feeling, when truth reqaird 
such a dress.' 

* Then, of course, all parables and allegories whatso- 
ever would fall under this sweeping denunciation.* 

* At that period truth was so new, and so much <^>p»* 
ed to prevailing opinions, that such media were indii?fe^=- 
able. The people to whom they were addressed coald c < 
bear any direct appeals. Hence the necessity for suck 
illustrations.* 

* And do you suppose mankind are not the same a 
every age — or that truth ceases to be SQcfa — or loses isj 
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>f itB force by being placed in the moet ibrcible and attrac- 
tive lii^ht to the mind ?• 

*" Truth is truth — and fiction I can only look upon as 
rach. But any opinions of mine, it seems, are at present 
aselesB. They are, I know, too much in advance of the 
age — too uncompromising, too self-denying for this Epi- 
curean state of society. I will neither pander to its taste, 
nor mn after everv whim and novelty of the day, only 
to be thrown aside for some new thing.* 

What specious disguise can < envy, hatred, maUoe, and 
all aneharitabienees ' assume 1 They lurk under the mask 
of every Tirtue, and make even their own deformity a 
preteaee of superior or self-denying heroisiB. 



BREWEE'S GUIDE TO SCIENCE.* 

Bqmm books, Hke certain men, are of such a class by g6ne> 
ral reputation, that, as Burke said of Dr Johnson, you 
think it honour enough to ring the bell for them i the mo- 
Bent tkey appear on the stage, they recommend themselves, 
and you would think it a superfioous impertinence, of 
which your friends would be weary, to say what are their 
good points, for what they are precisely fitted, and in what 
respects their claims are superior to those of others who 
have previously aspired to public favour. Dr Brewer's 
rich and delightfiil * Guide to Science' is of such a nature, 
that^ oould we only get our readers to shake hands with 
k, we should oheerftilly leave H to speak for iiae\t Its 
sale has indeed been already so large, that there are 
few who have not probably in some way heard of it; 
though being as yet, comparatively speaking, a young 
work, it will not have reached, except by title, many 
(quarters where its entrance would, we are assured, be one 
of the greatest boons which educational talent has yet con- 
ferred on the young and the self-taught For those who 
believe in human progress, this work will not only confirm 
their Ikith, but be hailed as an earnest of the resources 
yet in store for assisting forwards the march of society. 
By Dr Brewer's Guide you are led into innumerable paths 
of curious knowledge, in neighbourhoods, you would say, 
whieh have lain about yea unsuspected, even from infiiuoy : 
things^ at once the most recondite and the most femiliar, 
are explained, by question tmd answer, in a manner which 
makes the * pursuit of knowledge ' no longer one of * diffi- 
culty.' The curiosity of most children is at first inex- 
haustible, but being so often baulked in their desires of 
information, either by receiving no answers to reasonable 
questions, or by receiving only felse ones, carrying no 
charms, and wrapping subjeets ii^ yet more intricate mys- 
tery, they naturally grow fatigued of being curious ; they 
forsake fruitful sources of ennobling gratification for plea- 
sures more obrious ; what might lutve been to them from 
ehildhood a truths leading to other truths, remains an un- 
productive joA^om^non r a state of things which the invalu- 
able work that has originated these observations will, 
if generally circulated, do a ^ry great deal to make a 
matter of history. 

As a specimen of the manner of this writer, we shall 
quote a few questions and answers from a chapter on 
Lightning ; premising, however, that a fhll view of the plan 
could only be had by excerpting the whole ohaptes. 
Q. What is liohtnimo ? 

A. Lightning is accumulated electricity discharged from 
the clouds, like that from a ' Leyden jar.' 
Q. What CAUSES the discharge of an electric cloud 7 
A. When a cloud, overcharged with electric fiuid, ap- 
proaches another which is undercharged, the fluid rushes 
from the former into the latter,, till both contain the same 
quantity. 

N.R— It to gen«ra]Iy supposed, that there are two different sorts of 
electricity— one vitreona, and the othes reainona. 

Q. Is there any OTfiSK cause of lightning; besides the one 
jost mentioned ? 

A. Yes; sometimes mountains, trees, and steeples^ will 
discbarge the lightning from a oloud floating near; and 
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sometimes electric fluid rushes- out of the earth into the 
clouds. 

Q. What produces kdeotbioitt in the obouds 7 

A. Ist, The evaporation from the earth's surface; 2dly, 
The chemical changes which take place on the earth's 
surface ; and 8dly, Currents of air of unequal temperature, 
which excite electricity by friction, as they pass by each 
other. 

Q. How Hiou are the uaHTMiNO clouds from the earth ? 

A. Sometimes they are elevated four or five miles high ; 
and sometimes actually touch the earth with one of their 
edges : but they are rarely discharged in a thunder-storm* 
when they are more than 700 yards above the surface of 
the earth. 

Qi How high are the clouds gbrerally ? 

A. In a fine day, the clouds are often four or five miles 
above our head ; but the average height of the clouds is 
from one and a half to two miles. 

Q; Why is lightning sometimes po&kedP 

A. Because Uie lightning-cloud is a long way off; and 
the resistanoe of the air is so great, that the electrical 
current is diverted into a zig-iag course. 

Q. How does the resistance of the air make the light- 
ning lig-sag 7 

A. As the lightning condenses the air in the immediate 
advanoe of its path, it flies flrom side to side, in order to 
pass where Uiere is the least resistance. 

Q; Why are there sometimes two flashes of forked light- 
ning at the same moment t 

A. Because (in very serere storms) the flash will divide 
into two or more parts ; each of which will assume the zig- 
sag form. 

Q. Why is the flash sometimes qnite steaight ? 

A. Because the lightning-cloud is near the earth ; and, 
as the flash meets with very little resistance, it is not di- 
verted; in other words, the flash is straight 

Q. What is shbkt uoHmuiaT 

A. Either the reflection of distant flashes not distinctly 
visible ; or else several flashes intermingled. 

Q. What OTHBR form docs lightning occasionally assume ? 

A. Sometimes the flash is globular; whieh is the most 
dangerous form of lightning. 

Q. What are those basls of mil, whieh sometimes foil 
to the earth in a thunder-storm 7 

A. Masses of explosive gas, formed in the air; they 
generally move more slowly than lightning. 

Qk Why are balls of nai so very damobbovs? 

A. Because, when they fall, they explode like a cannon, 
and occasion much mischief. 

Q. Do these balls of fibb ever run along the ground 7 

A. Yes ; sometimes they run a considerable way along 
the ground, and explode in a mass : at other times they 
split into numerous smaller balls, each of which explodes 
in a simiUr manner. 

Q» What mscHicv will these balls of fire produce? 

A. They will set houses and bams on fire ; and kill all 
cattle and human beings, which happen to be in their 
course. 

Q. Why does LiaHTNiNG sometimes KiLLmen and beasts 7 

A. Beeaosa, when the electric current passes through a 
man or beast, it produces so violent an action upon the 
nerves that it destroys life. 

Q. When is a person struck dxad by lightning? 

A. Only when his body forms a part of the lightning's 
path ; t. tf. when the electric fiuid, in its way to the earth, 
actually passes through his body. 

Qw Why are men sometimes maimid by lightning? 

A. Because the electric fluid produces an action upon 
the nerves sufficient to injure them, but not to destroy 
life. 

Here follows a beautifhl explanation of thunder, and 
everything about it which could interest even the very 
curious r but frilly to appreciate the value of the work, it 
is necessary to advert to two things more especially: First, 
there is nothing introduced into an answer which does not 
explain itself, if needing explanation, in some other ques- 
tion and answer ; hence, the curiosity, perpetually excited. 
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IB perpetuallj gratified. In the second place* if a topic, or 
some particular of it, is more than usually difficult, it is 
recun^ to again and again, at different stages, till the 
reader cannot rise from the work without bdog perfect 
master of its contents. 

No feature of our tiroes is so exhilarating as the ap- 
pearance, atinterrals, of such works as this ofDr Brewer a, 
taken in connection with the moyements for popular edu- 
cation. The school-books and methods of these days 
startle eren the youngest of us who have escaped from the 
authority of the pedagogue; for things in schools are 
changing every Tear ; the appearance of Bacon's * Orga- 
non ' and Smith s * Wealth of Nations ' did not produce 
more sudden revolutions in the departments of science and 
political economy, than the well-directed experimeBtal 
efforts of educationalists are now effecting in tuition. The 
old crabbed mode of hedging every department of know- 
ledge round with thorns, so that only the very bold and 
persevering could hope to make any acquisitions, is giving 
way to the more genial method of tempting even the indo- 
lent to activity, the weak to put forth the hand, and the 
naturally adventurous to grasp at the last results of in^ 
quiry. If information were substituted for education, we 
might fkirly doubt the Talue of a plan, which filled without 
strengthening and developing the youthftil mind. But it 
is the peculiar triumph of modem tuition that it combines 
the maximum of knowledge with the maximum of educa- 
tion — that it tends to form wise as well as learned men — 
and that, whatever yet remains to be improved, we have 
hopes, in the excellence of its method, that it is in a fair 
way towards correcting it. Dr Brewer's example will en- 
courage others to do a similar service for other depart- 
ments of knowledge ; so that, in recommending his work 
to wider notice, we would trust that its excellence will be 
felt both in the immediate benefits which it confers, and 
in the impulse which it may communicate to workers in 
cognate paths of useful inquiry. 



THE SABBATIL 

The institution of the Sabbath, whether regarded as of 
human policy or divine sanction, is one of the most beauti- 
ful and blessed inheritances of man. It has a divinity in 
its adaptation to the material necessities of the race, as a 
day of rest, on which to refresh and recreate the wearied 
energies of the body; but its higher divinity lies in the 
divorce it brings to the spirit ttom the pursuit and care of 
temporal and corrupting things, leading it to a clearer and 
nearer contemplation of God, its relations to the immaterial, 
and its destiny beyond this fleeting life. Its periodical 
frequency grasps the soul in firm bonds, and, hemming it 
round with asMdatbns in unison with its acknowledged 
sacredness, has done more to discipline the mind, and 
purify the heart of society, than all the problems of proud 
and shifting philosophy put together. Like the sublime 
lessons of Christ, the Sabbath contains the profoundest 
proofs of its origin in the wisdom and goodness of God, in its 
common acceptance by man, and the fulness of satisfaction 
it gives to bis body and soul longings. Between nations 
and races who observe, and those who do not observe the 
Sabbath, there is drawn a line, on the opposite borders of 
which, alike, rest the evidences of its Insauty and benefi- 
cence. On the side of the Sabbath, are civilisation, intel- 
ligence, industry, art, science, peace, and prosperity — man 
elevated truly and nobly in the image of God. On the 
other side are barbarism, ignorance, superstition, war, and 
misery — man degraded in the image of God. The Sabbath 
is not arbitrary or conventionaL The more intelligently 
it is observed, the more necessary, harmonious, and beauti- 
ful it appears ; and its temporal economy, however great, 
becomes secondary and insignificant, contrasted with its 
spiritual. Let any man, let any philosopher contemplate 
the obliteration of tbe Sabbath, and see what a picture 
society must soon present Philosophy tried the eiperi- 
ment onoe, with one of the most intelligent and philosophic 
of naUons, and the result of tbe trial taught the world that 
man out loose from the Sabbath was out loose from God. 



It is by the acceptance and true appreciation of the Wasr 
iugs God has given to man— and the Sabbath is as asK- 
festly one as is the air or light of heaven — that nan case 
into close and fraternal communion with God hiaatt^ 
Atheism itseU; denying God, has, through its ii^Ht< 
apostles, eulogised the institution of the Sabt>ath, mad ov> 
fessed that human wisdom could not conceive of a &:«» 
beautiful ordination. Bat we need not the eulogy nor ^ 
admissions of atheism. As members of a QicistiaB etm- 
munity, we have all witnessed and felt tbe inflocMetf Le 
Sabbath ; we have grown up shaped and gOTerned by i:^ 
associations and suggestions, until it has beoome ink;- 
woven with the deepest thoughts and affections at our jwi 
It is our special time of forgetfulness of the vanities ctf tie 
world in the sublimer contemplations of heaven aad ^ 
future. Childhood, youth, manhood, and old age sIjj 
share in its hallowing influences, alike owe to it Um ^at 
exalted conceptions, and the most glowing oohmrisf^ -J 
life. We pray God the Sabbath may come to be regv^ri 
as holy by every human soul Even if it be but a maOa 
of fkith, or a myth, it is purifying and ennoblizif bejcci 
all that human wisdom can invent to fill its pbiioe. La 
the experience of the world speak the truth, and no e iz 
shall be found to say the Sabbath is act a divine inatiti- 
tion. 

LITERABT LABOTTILS OF CAL\1X. 

It is impossible to look without wonder at tbe fitervj 
labours of the reformers, Calvin, Melanctfaon, and Lathv. 
None of them was far advanced in years, but each k^ 
written remarkable and maaterly volumes; and araid whit 
cares, distractions, and struggles! All three were es- 
ployed as academical instructors ; two of tbem aa minina? 
and preachers. Luther brought up seven ohildrcB, a^ 
Calvin had to contend with the most distressing bodSj 
steering. Calvin's whole life was spirit; tbe hodSAj ^ 
ment was greatly subdued in him. But, notwitiistaiidJB^ 
the shortness of his life, he lived more than many who» 
course is long, since he lost no time in uselees sleep, cf 
which, like other extraordinary men he required but &^, 
When the day had been wholly occupied in busineaa, tte 
quiet hours of the night remained to him, and, aUowiap 
himself a brief repose, he would continuo his labours, ii 
his later years, his spirit was not in the least d^ra 
troubled or weakened, as was the case with Lutber la :fe 
last weary years of his life. Calvin's weak bodily etemest 
was at last almost consumed by the inward fire dT his srL 
To form some idea of his activity, let us look at the letts 
which he wrote to Farel from Slrasburg : — ' I remeab^ 
no day in this whole year in which I have been so pneoed 
with such a variety of occupations. When the messeaeR' 
was prepared to take the beginning of my work with tLi« 
letter, I had about twenty leaves to look through. I hii 
then to lecture and preach, to write four letters, make pesfx 
between some persons who had quarrelled with eaoh other, 
and answer more than ten people who came to me for ad- 
vice. Forgive me, therefore, if I write only bri^y u' 
things.' In addition to his literary employmonts, he hstl 
in Geneva, the customary engagements of which we hm 
spoken — the business of the court of morals or the ooa- 
sistory, that arising from the assembly of the clergy, aid 
his connection with the congregation. Three days in tbr 
week he lectured on theological subjecU*, and every aher- 
uate week he preached doily. His excellent memory wu i 
great help to him in all these labours. It is reported ftm 
he never forgot anything which pertained to his office, bov- 
ever much disturbed on aU sides, or oppressed with appi- 
cations. When writing a work, he could sospcaid th« 
labour, devote some hours to the duties of his office^ sffi 
then resume the thread of his disoourse, without beio^ 
obliged to read over what he had written. An eneo^r to 
long speeches and useless words, be had, by the help d 
his lively genius, which was sharpened by study and tLe 
habit of dictation, acquired the habit of giving qmck, brie!; 
conclusive, and dignified answers, and of speaking g«cii^ 
rally, not much otherwise than he wrote— X4/'<f ami ft* a 
of John Calmn, ^yu^^v. ..y ^_- ^^ ^.j.... 
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8im JOBK FRAHKUH, K.aB. 

I* Sir John Fmikbn alive or dead T This questioD is one 
ia wluoh Great Britain at this moment feels deeply in- 
terested. Indeed, tbe world at large partakes of the 
BcotSment of enriosit/, mnoh to tbe eredit of our oommon 
Immam^. Sir John Franklin sailed in the month of Mav, 
1845, from the British shores, to attempt anew a north- 
west passage ronnd Polar Amerloa, and, after five yean 
of absence, he and his companions in the enterprise remain 
unheard oil No man can say whether they live or have 
ceased to adst. Many exertions hsTO been made to dis- 
cover them, bat all baTO proved nnarailing. Tbe most 
ftble navigators of the northern seas in these days have 
devoted themselves to the search, and have perilled their 
own lives in so doinfr but one and all have retomed with- 
oat having onoe &llen on the traces of tbe missing expe- 
dition, in any quarter whatever, by sea or land. The 
query, then, is, * Can Sir John Franklin and his party be 
still alive 7* Onr impression is, that they may verv 
possibly be yet in life; and it is an impression fonnded, 
mainly, on the fact that Sir John Ross, but a short time 
«iikce, did rttwm to his native land after an absence of 
f/ur wart and^Sw wwnths in the same regions. Equally 
despaired of, he survived all difficulties, and came home to 
record his story, and enjoy his well-won honours. Frank* 
lio has not been absent so very much longer than Ross. 
Why should we doubt absolutely, therelbre, of bis re- 
appearance? 

A coosciottsness that men are now becoming apt to 
shake their beads with hopelessness whenever the subject 
of Sir John FrsnkUa and his flite is mentioned, has led to 
tbe preceding remarks. Tbe single case of l^r John Ross, 
however, we repeat, shows that it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that Franklin and his associates may 
yet be alive. And cold-hearted those must be who do not 
feel interested in the subject, and who would not rejoioo 
to hear of their safe retnm. 

Sir John Franklin was bom in the year 1786, and is 
now aocordingly (for we shall speak of him as existing) in 
his sixty-fourth year. He bekmgs to a respecteble fiunily 
ia Lincolnshire, possessed for several centuries of an estate 
and position whidi very probably gave them their name 
originally. The * Franklin * was the squire or * lord of the 
manor ' among the early Anglo-Saxons. Tbe father of Sir 
John ( whoee mother was a daughter of Adams Weekee of 
(Teekea-Hoase, County Lincoln) was compelled to part whh 
the patrimonial estate^ and send all his children into active 
Bib. Of four sons, the eUest died in early manhood; tbe 
second, Willinghs^ Franklin, became a fellow of Onel 
Collie, was called to the bar, and went to India, where 
be deceased, after reaching the honour of knighthood, 
and tbe position of Puisne Judge (or Chief Justice) at 
Madras, kaving a son, by Miss Burnside of Nottingham- 
shire^ who now represents the ftimily. A third son, enter- 
ing the army, died as Mf^or in the first regiment of Bengal 
Cavahy. The fourth son was ^it John Franklin, the sub- 
ject of the present notice. 

Sir John Franklin was destined by his father for the 
church, or for agrieuHural pursnits; but he showed so 
strong a predilectidi for the sea, that he was allowed to 
have his way, and entered the navy on the 1st of October, 

1800, 88 a boy on board tbe Polyphemus, sixty-fbur gun- 
ship. He was present at the action off Copenhagen in 

1801 . Immediately afterwards, one phase of his career of 
explomtien commenced. He was one of tbe party in the 
Investigator, under Captain Flinders, destined for the 
examination of Australia ; and he suffered shipwreck with 
hw companions on the occasion, near Cato Bank, in 
August, 1803. A worthy beginning it was for bis adven- 
turous career, seli^adopted, and carried out so nobly in 
after days. The Earl Camden, an East Indiaman, con- 
veyed Franklin home, and the latter distinguished him- 
self highly even on this incidental passage, aiding in the 



repulse of the French squadron under Linois. Bonaparte 
was then contesting the seas with us, most fti^ely. 

As tfgnal-conductor in the Bellerophon, the subject of 
our notice was present at Trafalgar, on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1805; and during the succeeding years, rising to the 
rank of lieutenant, he served at Flushing, and afterwards 
at New Orleans (1814). During the engagements at the 
latter place, of unfortunate memory, he commanded some 
(^ the boats of the Britbh squadron which captured the 
strong gun-boats of the Americans, after a harid struggle 
and severe losses. In short, iu the joint oapadties of 
sailor and engineer, Franklin won an enduring share of 
repute in the service at the affair of Orleans, and particu- 
larly by his planning and cutting a canal across the entire 
brosd neck of land betwixt the Bayou Catalan and the 
Mississippi. The attempted siege ended unhappily for the 
British, as is well known; while it procured for the 
American leader, according to the Anglo French song of 
Matthews^ the actor, the name of the famous 

*jGI«nera] Jaduon, 
Wbom de Engliih turned der badis on, 
He vss always ready fbr action. 
01 Cknera] Jackaon tbb de boy.* 

To Franklin the riege of New Orleans brought a more 
solid reward, in the shape of a strong rcoammendation for 
immediate promotiott. He had, indeed, not only proved 
his merits professionally, but l%had shown himself to be 
a man of roidy reeources in all departments of action. He 
had, in short, given an inkling of those general and supe- 
rior abilities which afterwards came more fully to light 
during his arctic explorations. 

Franklin, after serving in the interval as first lieutenant 
of the Forth, at length made his debut in the field of 
Northern Discovery in 1818. At this period. Captain 
David Buobon, of the Dorothea, 870 tons, had been in- 
structed to attempt (as Parry did afterwards) a direct 
norihem passage, that is to and through the very centre 
of tbe polar circle ; and Franklin, his chosen colleague. 
Was nominated to the command of the Trent, a hired vessel 
of 260 tons. The cnterpriang navigators set sail in the 
spring of the year mentioned, and made fbr Spitsbergen. 
On arriving there they endeavoured several times to pass 
northwards, but oeuld not get beyond latitude 80 deg. 
16 min., where they were locked up for three weeks in the 
ice. They tried the east coast of Greenland on being re- 
leased, but were again baffled by the ice. Many b^uti- 
tiful arctic phenomena were observed on this voyage, 
which, however, added little or nothing to our knowledge 
of tbe lands in these latitudes. It gave worthy occasion, at 
the same time, in which to try the patience and courage 
of Franklin. The dangers undergone were inconceivabty 
great Buehan and his colleague re-arrived in England in 
October, 1818. - 

The eyes of the British government, as well as of all 
interested- in arc^ discovery, were now fixed on Lieute- 
nant Franklin, as a man possessed of every leading quality 
requisite for conducting these honourable and perilous 
northern expl<»mtions. In 1819, accordingly, he was 
selected for the great enterprise of descending tbe Copper- 
mine River, whicb, like ftiackeoiie River, carries a portion 
of the waters of Arctic North America into tbe Polar 
Ocean, %nd the course cf wbidi bad never before been 
specially investigated. The mouth of the Coppermine 
once reached, Franklin was directed to make his way along 
the vast and yet almost unknown line of coast to tbe 
westward, or towards Behring's Straits. This task, in- 
volring a guideless peregrination of immense length, and 
in a clime of surpassing severity, was certainly one of the 
most formidable that could be undertaken by man ; but 
with his admirable coadjutors. Lieutenants Back and Hood 
and Dr Richardson, Franklin manfully girded up his 
loins fbr the adventure. On the 28d of May, 1 81 9, he set 
sail in a ship belonging to tbe Hudson's Bay Company, 
and, af^ narrowly escaping shipwreck, crossed Hudson's 
Bay safelv, and arrived at York Factory on its western 
shores. Here a strong boat was built for the party, and, 
on the Dth of September, they began to ascend Hayes 
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River on their inland route to the Coppermine. Seven 
hundred miles of river transit were accomplished by them 
at this period, a feat rendered alike difficult and perilous 
hy falls, rapids, swamps, and countless other obstacles. A 
valuable chart resulted from this part of the journej. 
Reaching Cumberland Housed a station on Pine Island 
Lake, at the close of October, the setting in of the ice com- 
pelled Franklin to pause till January, when, accompanied 
by Back, and a faithful seaman named Hepburn (to whose 
fidelity and hardihood the whole party afterwards owned 
themselves to have been more than once indebted for their 
lives), the commander moved westwards for another eight 
hundred and fifty miles, and reached Fort Chipewyan on 
the 20th March. Another important inland chart was the 
product of this excursion. The station of Fort Chipewyan 
18 situated on the Lake Athabasca, into which Slave River 
flows from the great Slave Lake. The locality lies towards 
the centre of Arctic America, or about latitude 110 deg., 
and was reached by Franklin chiefly by the aid of dogs 
and sledges. Many interesting observations were made 
about this period by Franklin, Back, Hood, and Richard- 
son, on the Cree, Chipewyan, and Stone Indians, and on 
the native features and productions of the country gene- 
rally; while Lieutenant Hood also indefatigably pursued 
a course of meteorological and other scientific inquiries. 
But attention must be confined here mainly to the contri- 
butions of Franklin to geognostic science. 

All this while Franklin was drawing near to the upper 
part of the course of the Coppermine, and, being joined at 
Fort Chipewyan in July by Richardson and Hood, he enter- 
tained strong hopes of wintering at the mouth of the river 
mentioned, the grand object of his enterprise. Having obtain- 
ed three canoes and various supplies of food and ammuni- 
tion, the whole party started briskly for the north, along 
Shive River. Six Englishmen (Mr Wentzel of the Fur 
Company having joined the corps), seventeen hired Cana- 
dian voyageurs (all French or half-breeds), and three 
interpreters, constituted at this period the expedition ; and 
a considerable number of Indians, also, were engaged as 
guides and hunters, under the leadership of a chief named 
Akaitclu). All went well for a time; deer were shot 
plentifully ; but as the party moved northwards the hard- 
ships of the route grew severe, and food more scarce. All 
that Franklin could accomplish that season was merely to 
behold the Coppermine River. Fain would he have borne 
all risks, and attempted its descent, but Akaitcho told him 
that he would do so only to perish. * I will send some of 
my young men with you if you persist in advancing, but 
from the moment that they embark in your canoes I and 
my relatives shall lament them as dead.' The English 
commander was therefore compelled to settle in winter 
quarters, which he did at a place termed Fort Enterprise, 
Hiear the head of the Coppermine, and distant five hundred 
and fifty miles from Fort Chipewyan. The adventurers 
had now advanced about one thousand five hundred and 
twenty miles, in the course of 1820, into the heart of these 
obscure and perilous regions. 

As strong a winter-house of wood being erected as 
possible, the party passed their time for some months 
mainly in shooting and fishing. But, though the rein-deer 
were pretty numerous, and nearly two hundred fell before 
the hunters, the influx of tSfunisbed Indians to the station 
greatly lessened the stores and curtailed the provisions. 
The ordinary condition of the poor native people may be 
guessed from their own words. Sometimes they generously 
gave the whole of their own game to the strangers, saying, 
' Wa are used to starvation, you are not.* At this time 
fresh supplies of ammunition and other articles were in- 
dispensable to the progress of the enterprise, and Back 
undertook a foot journey to Fort Chipewyan to procure 
what was requisite. Perhaps his passage of the interven- 
ing five hundred miles, in the midst of an arctic winter, 
when noon is almost midnight, formed one of the most 
severe trials of this whole journey. At a distance of a few 
feet frt>m the kouse fires, the thermometer stood at fifteen 
below zero, and we may thus conjecture what Back had 
to endure while camping nightly out of doors. He and 



bis comrades were even exposed to painfal changes cf 
temperature, causing a French-Canadian to aay, *Mmt 
c'cst terribldt to be frozen and sun-burnt in one day.' The 
heavy snow-shoes, too, galled their fret and ankles, till 
they bled proftisely. Nevertheless, Back managed to 
return safely to Fort Enterprise, with four sledgea laden 
with needful goods and supplies. Others followed, and 
still more were promised for prospective necessities. 

In the beginning of July, 1821, the party approached 
and began to descend the Coppermine River, two frail 
canoes being their sole means of conveyance. At tbe oat^ 
set Akaitcho and his Indians accompanied them, wid, by 
hunting on shore, kept up a decent supply of food. After 
a painful route of three hundred and thirty-four miles, one 
hundred and seventeen of which were accomplished bj drag- 
ging the canoes overland, Franklin at lengyi found hiinaelf 
( 19th July) on the shores of the great Northern Ooe*ii. The 
Indians had now gone back, partly alarmed by a meeting 
with a small Esquimaux party, their enemies. Provisioaa 
now ran low with the expedition, and the Canadiaa 
voyageurs expressed great fears at embarking on an un- 
known sea in ft^l bark cinoes. But, after having made all 
possible preparations (through the returning Indians and 
Mr Wentzel) for obtaining food at different land stations 
on the way back, Franklin boldly launched on the polar 
main, and moved westwards, or in the direction of 
Behring's Straits. It is unnecessary to dwell on the toib 
and dangers of the subsequent sea voyage. They advanced 
only six degrees and a half along the coast, in n direct 
line, though bays, and gulfe, and islands lengthened their 
actual route to six hundred and fifty miles. NecessHles ef 
all kinds at length began to press upon the party, and 
compelled Franklin to turn back. He resolv^ to make 
bis way to Fort Enterprise by a river which had been 
passed on his advance, and which he had called Hood's 
River. But the expedition had only ascended this stream 
for a few miles, when they were completely stopped by a 
magnificent cataract; ana they then set to work to make 
two new and small portable canoes, with which they might 
proceed inland, tuking to the waters when they fonnd it 
practicable, or crossing them when necessary. They 
counted their direct distance from Fort Enterprise to be 
no more than one hundred and forty miles, and alt were 
in high spirits at the thoughts of rest there and good food. 
This journey, however trifling seemingly to what they had 
before performed, was destined to be a terrible and fotai 
one. It was, commenced early in the month of September, 
and during the first few miles they were onmionsly Oket 
by a snow-storm, which absolutely drove them to hide 
under their blankets for two entire days. Thdr p r es et tod 
meat failed them, and they had no resource, when they 
resumed their path, save to eat irips-dt'roehe, a sort of 
lichen or moss found on the rocks. The deer rarely ap- 
peared in their way, and still more rarely could thej Idll 
them when seen. AH the band began to feel the faorrors 
of starvation and to sink under the clime. Tlieir bodies 
became miserably emaciated, and a mile or two formed a 
heavy day's journey. The Canadians grew unmanageable 
through despair, and at length both canoes were lost, or 
rather wilftiliy destroyed, the men reftismg to drag tiMm 
along. The consequences of this conduct of the Canadjaw, 
against which Franklin remonstrated in vain, beonme too 
plainly apparent when they did finally reach the Oopi^eiv 
mine. For eight days the femished band stood shivering 
on the banks of the river, unable to get across, though its 
width was but one hundred and thirty yards. The brave 
Richardson finally offered to swim over with a line, which 
might have got a raft across, but, after going half way, ha 
sank and had to be pulled back, nearly dei^ At la^ a 
sort of wicker boat, lined with painted cloth, took them 
all safely over the stream; but> in their wretched «»- 
dition of body, supported by almost nothing save lrip#-tiU- 
roche (which could scarcely be called nutriment, and 
injured many of the eaters), they could only advance by 
inches, as it were, though Fort Enterprise iras now vitbin 
forty or fifty miles of them, in a direct line. Snows and ' 
rains fell upon them inoessluitly; they had stream aftv , 
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ream to cross; and fuel often fiuled as well as food. Two 
" the men dropped behind, sinking on the ground, be- 
lunbed with cold and incapable of motion. Dr Richardson 
id Hood, with Hepburn, resolved, for the sake of these men, 
I encamp for a time, and allow Franklin with the rest to 
D forward, in the hope of procuring aid at Fort Enterprise 
om the Indians. The adventures of Richardson at this 
icampment are thrillingly interesting. The two men 
lio had fallen behind perished, but Uie doctor and his 
ieods were joined by one of the voyageurs, who had 
kUen back, &iding himself (as he said) unable to go on 
ith Pranklin. This individual, an Iroquois or half-breed 
oy&gear, named Michel, grew strong, oomparatiyely, and 
as able to hunt. He brought to the tent pieces of flesh, 
bich be said had been part of a wolf killed by a deer's 
om. Later circumstances led Dr Richardson to the con- 
lusioDy howerer, that this flesh was actually part of the 
odies of tlie two stragglers, found by Michel in the snow, 
ad possibly found not yet dead. Michel became gloomy 
od sullen, awakening the suspicions of his companions, 
od adding fresh horrors to their already horrible situa- 
!on. He watched the Doctor and Hepburn so closely that 
tiey could not speak a word to one another, while poor 
[ood lay in the tent incapable of motion, and seemingly 
ear his end. At length, on the 20th of October, whi^ 
ie Doctor and Hepburn were scTerally employed out of 
o<»r8, a shot was heard in the tent, and they there found 
bod killed by a ball through the head. Michel, who was 
bout him at the time, declared that he must have slain 
imsell^ or the gun must haye gone off accidentally ; but 
Lichardson saw clearly that the shot had certainly been 
red from hehmdi close to the head. Notwithstanding his 
ssertioiis as to the cause, Michel could not refrain fVom 
etraying guilt by continually ezcUiming, 'You do not 
uppose that I murdered himT Indeed, he was not 
seailed by any such charges. His companions, than 
rhom, perhaps, two men were ne^er more unhappily 
placed, dared not utter a word on the subject^ as Michel 
lad strength enough to haye oyerpowered them both 
tpenly, and with ease. That he would do so at the first 
pportunity — that he would neyer return to Fort Enter- 
irise with them — they now also felt as a thing indubitable. 
)y a great and appalling exertion of moral courage, Dr 
Ucha^rdson saved himself and his fHend Hepburn from 
he ftite impending oyer them. On the third day after the 
Durder of Hood, the three companions set out for Fort 
Snterpriae, and on the way Michel, staying behind under 
he plea of gathering some Uip&4e-roche, allowed the two 
Snglishmen to sp^ alone for the first time. Their 
nutual sense of being doomed to almost instant death 
)royed so strong as at once to determine Richardson on 
lis course. On Michel coming up, the doctor put a pistol 
o the head of the wretch and shot him dead on the spot. 
The Iroquois had loaded his gun, but had gathered no tripe- 
le^roche. It is scarcely possible to doubt that but for this 
errible step, Riobardson and Hepburn would both have 
)een sacrificed, and most probably on that yery day. 
^chel durst not permit them to go aliye to the Fort» to 
«11 their sad and accusing tale. 

On the 11th of Novem^r, Franklin had reached Fort 
Saterprise with five companions, but their joy at reaching 
ts Bhelter was sadly damped by the desolation of the place, 
md by the want of food. It was found from a note that 
ibe xmweuied Back (who bad moved on in adyance) had 
been there, but, seeing the condition of matters, he had 
instantly set off in search of the Indians, to procure sup- 
plies against the arrival of his famished associates. With 
this hope before them, the party of Franklin set to grub- 
bing for bones to pound and make soup o£ On this diet 
uid tripe-d&roehe they lingered out their existence (with 
one or two exceptions) till Richardson and He]^bum came 
op, on the 6th Movember, only to bring starvation into the 
nudst of starvation. The skeleton figures, the ghastly 
feces, and the sepulchral voices of the adventurers, prog- 
nosticated, indeed, a speedy end to all as regarded this 
^orld, when the arrival of the Indians (7th November), 
sent by Back, snatched them from the grasp of the grave. 



On the 15th December they were strong enough to start 
on their journey eastward, and, being joined by Back and 
his party, they safely reached the Hudson's Bay Company's 
stations early in the summer of 1822. From these stations 
Franklin and his friends had an easy passage, where they 
arrived after having journeyed by water and by land (in- 
cluding the navigation of the Polar Sea), the immense dis- 
tance in all oifive ikousand five hundred and fifty miles. 
Though the grand point of traversing the arctic shores 
of North America, from the mouth of the Coppermine 
River to Behring's Straits, had not been fully accomplished, 
Franklin, in addition to the new information collected by 
him relative to the interior, had also at least rendered it ex- 
tremely probable that the continent presents to the Polar 
Ocean a direct and pretty regular line of coast the whole 
way west of the Coppermine. But Franklin, nothing 
daunted by his past sufferings, was determined to have 
the honour of clearing up the matter fully, knowing that» 
by tracing the shores in the direction of his former enter- 
prise, he would acquire the merit of narrowing the north- 
west passage question to the mere discovery of an inlet to 
the Arctic Sea on the eastern shores of North America, 
either through Hudson's Bay or Baffin's Bay, or their 
various channels, straits, and sounds. He therefore pro- 
posed to the British government to undertake an overland 
journey to the mouth of Mackenzie River, by which plan 
he would shorten his course along the coast to Behring's 
Straits. He was satisfied of the continuity of the land 
from the Coppermine westward to the Mackenzie. The 
British government embraced the gallant offer of Franklin, 
and the latter, now captain, was fortunate enough to 
obtain anew the company of Richardson and Back, his 
well-tried friends. Recollecting the previous difficulties in 
regard to boats, he had three constructed at Woolwich, 
the materials being mahogany with ash timbers ; while he 
also prepared a portable one, only eighty-five pounds in 
weighty and of which the substance was ash, fastened 
plank to plank with thongs, and covered with Mackintosh 
doth. All was ready in the beginning of 1825, and the 
expedition sailed from Liverpool on the 16th of February. 
It reached New York on the 16th March. Their ftirther 
progress northwards affords nothing of novel interest, 
until they reached the Great Bear Lake, at the head of 
Mackenzie River — so called from Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
who descended it in 1789, and who lived to give Franklin 
the benefit of his friendly counsels on the occasion of his 
first journey. When Captain Franklin arrived at Great 
Bear Lake, he set a party to work on a winter residence, 
and, eager to advance the objects of his expedition, pro- 
ceeded in person with a few companions down the 
Mackenzie to look at the Polar Sea in that region, and 
prepare for its narigation. 

Franklin and his party reached the north-eastern 
entrance on the 14th August, in latitude 69 deg. 14 min., 
longitude 135 deg. 57 min., and rejoiced at the sea-like 
appearance to the north. Observing an island in the 
distance, the boat's head was directed towards it, and 
hastening to its most elevated part, the prospect was 
highly gratifying. The Rocky Mountains were seen from 
8.W. to W. ^ N., while to the north the sea appeared in all 
its migesty, with many seals and whales sporting in its 
waves. On the 5th September they returned to their 
winter quarters on Great Bear River, which now presented 
a lively, bustling scene, from the preparations necessary 
to be made for passing eight or nine months in what was 
appropriately called Fort Franklin. With ftill employ- 
ment for eyery one, the time passed away very cheerfully. 
On Christmas-day sixty human beings assembled in the 
little hall to do honour to the usual festivities — English- 
men, Highlanders, Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipewyans, 
Dogribs, Hare Indians, Cree women and children, all 
talking at one time in their different languages, and all 
mingling together in perfect harmony. 

On Tues&y, the 28th June, 1826, the whole company 
re-embarked in the boats, on the Mackenzie, and proceeded 
on their voyage down that river until the 8d July, when, 
on arriving at the point where the river branches off into 
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Beveral channels, the separation into two parties took 
place — Captain Franklin and Back with two boats (one of 
which had been built at the fort) and fourteen men, in- 
cluding Augpiatus, a fiiith/bl interpreter of the former 
journey, were to proceed to the westward; while Dr 
Richardson and Kendall, in the other two, were to pro- 
ceed with ten men to the eastward as ftr as the Copper- 
mine. We shall, however, first follow Captain Franklin 
and his party. 

On the 7th he arrived at the mouth of the Mackenxie, 
where he fell in with a very large party of Esquimaux, 
whose conduct was at first yery Tiolent, but by great 
command of temper, and some conciliation, they were at 
length brought to restore the articles pillaged from the 
boats. Captain Franklin, however, speedily disoorered 
that all their protestations of regret were fiklse, and 
nothing but the greatest vigilance on his part saved the 
party from a general massacre. 

On the 18th his progress was arrested by a compact 
body of ice stretching from the shore to seaward ; and on 
landing for shelter from a heavy gale, another party of 
Esquimaux was met with. On the 16th, having passed 
this barrier, they arrived off Babbage's River, but again 
were they involved in an icy labyrinth, which, added to 
the dense fogs here found in the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, owing to the barrier opposed to their progress south 
by the Rocky Chain, made it tormentingly slow. A 
month — one the most favourable for arctic exnloration — 
had passed in this manner, while only 10 deg. (three 
hundred and seventy-four miles) of west longitude had 
been attained, and another 10 deg. still lay between them 
and Icy Cape. Thus situated, and ignorant that a hundred 
and fifty miles fhrther west a boat was awaiting him from 
the Blossom, which had been sent to Behring^s Straits, 
under Captain Beechey, Captain Franklin justly came to 
the conclusion that they had reached a point, beyond 
which perseverance would have been rashness, and their 
best efforts fruitless. On the 18th August they, therefore, 
set out on their return, giving to their extreme point, in 
latitude 70 deg. 24 min. north, longitude 149 deg. 87 min. 
west, the name of Return Reef; and, with the exception 
of a violent storm near Herschel Island, reached Fort 
Franklin on the 2l8t September, without any material 
danger. 

By Captain Beechey, in the meantime, an important 
addition had been made to our knowledge of the arctic 
shores of North America. Franklin had made it clear 
that from longitude 116 deg. to 149 deg. west, or from 
Coppermine River to Return Ree^ these shores were 
open and navigable ; and Beechey bad advanced a con- 
siderable way eastward from Behring's Straits, till check- 
ed by ice. Having been instructed to avoid being shut up, 
he sent forward his barge under Mr Elson, who examin^ 
the coast up to a point only one hundred and fifty miles 
from Return Reet These were great accessions to 
geognostic science and, as before remarked, necessarily 
narrowed materially the question of a north-west passage. 

Being joined by Dr Richardson, who with his party had 
made valuable and extended observations on the Copper- 
mine River, as well as on its Esquimaux and Indian tribes, 
and the native productions of the country, Franklin and 
his friends returned once more to Britain in September, 
1827, to enjoy their well- won repute. Not only his own 
land but Europe generally recognised the high deserts of 
Franklin. The Geographical Society of Paris presented 
him, immediately on his return home, with a valuable 
gold medal, thereby stamping him as the greatest geogra- 
phical discoverer of the year preceding. On the 29th 
April, 1829, be received the honour of knighthood, and, 
shortly afterwards, the degree of a D.C.L. from tiie 
University of Oxford. In 1830, Sir John was employed, 
in his naval capacity simply, to command the Rainbow on 
the Mediterranean station, and for Ins exertions while 
there in Airthering the interests and quieting the troubles 
of Greece, he was decorated with the order of the Redeemer 
of Greece. 

The next prominent poet held by Sir John Franklin 



was that of Ueutenant-Govemor of Tawnama cr T« 
Diemen's Land. Ilia appointment took place io 18K. al 
he had previously been created a knight of the G«]plfe 
or Hanoverian Order. He held his gavemonUp wet^^ 
to his entrance on his last explorations. 

Having done so much to clear up the mystcriea ef ^ 
northern shores of the New World, it is no winder Cbata 
a new voyage in search of a nortb-west passage bcitf m 
solved upon by the Admiralty, Sir John Praakliii 
have been selected for tbe task. Nor need we be 
that he, though now almost a veteran, sbo 
accepted iL Satisfied of the existence of a grcnt anvipl 
sea to the west, he ooaM scarcely fiul to CBtortni 4 
hope of penetrating to it at some point or anotkcr, 
thus winning the laurel so long stm^^led for, and bjl 
many able rivals. Danger, and perhaps death, be hm 
lay in the way, but bevond shone the Umting enwn\ 
deathless celebrity. Two ships were placed under 4 
command of Sir John Franklin fbr tfab fresh servieeiai 
Polar Seas, namely, the Erebus and Terror, bolk of vl 
were fitted with small steam-englneB ntid fvopdi 
Captain Crosier, who had been Parry's Kevtenant m i 
Hecla, was nominated to the command of tbe Terror. K 
directions of the Admiralty were, generally, that Sir J4 
should enter Lancaster Sound throvgh Baffin's Bay, 
descending southwards, seek an opening into the 
Polar Ocean. He set sail on the 26tfa May, 1 845, vd 
last seen, by a whaler, in Baffin's Bay, on tbe 20th I 
at which time he was moored to an ioeberg;, and 
calmly till the ice would allow him to enter 
Sound. 

Since that period, neither Sir John Fmnkfin aor m§ 
(race of his gallant company, has been disetwaili 
Three formal expeditions have gone in searoh at the mUM 
explorer, the first commanded by Captains Kellett tm 
Moore, the second by Sir John (Dr) Richardson, aid ii 
third by Sir James^C. Ross. Whalers innumerable hm 
kept an outlook annually. Stores have been deposited laAl 
landmarks at many pmnts on the arotio coasts. I'sbhead 
private men have subscribed taada to promote tie 
and return of Franklin. Foreign nations, mm, 
shown a deep interest in the fate of the brave BrilUi mti 
man, and have projected enterprises for his ajdanea A 
has hitherto been in vain. Yet men have not tind 4 
hoping; and, above all. Lady Franklin, the wife of il 
eminent explorer, has shown a regard Ibr her hoibtft 
almost surpassing < the love of women.* Offers of rewtfl 
have been made by her to whalers and others to stimltf 
their ardour in the search far Sir J<An and his paiV 
But, in truth, the sympathies of the oooatry have ben m 
still are too strongly awakened to require rewards of iH 
nature. Amid the various projects now on loot, eitkrH 
relieve the missing expedition or ascertain its fiilc^ eae m 
the most prominent is that in which tbe veteran fib JiMF 
Ross has taken the lead. In the month of May, ISit^t 
fine schooner, called Felix, after Sir Fefix Booti^ w« 
launched at Ayr, Lady Franklin being present, and M 
daughter naming the vessd. At the close of tin mm 
month. Sir John Ross left, with Commander Philips, « 
their haxardous enterprise. They started from hodrp^ 
entering direotiy on the Atlantic passage. Another leMl 
has betti fitted out from Aberdeen on the same ami 
Other expeditions have started, or are in pregresi ia itkr 
parts of Britain. A sailing par^ has been otfasiKd ia 
like manner at New York, Congress having ordsci a 
supply of offioera, men, and instniBents. Rnsaiai vt be* 
lieve, has also fitted out an exploring party. AH an 
hopeifdl that the brave Franklin and his coaapai^ wtj 
yet live. For reasons already given, we deem tMi faf- 
position fhr f^om impossible, and indeed not evei^ injie* 
bable. Heartily we pray, in conclusion, that the gam 
wish may be fulfilled, and that the lasi days of d&Ms 
Franklin may pass peaoefUly in the boson of his haSr* , 

Sir Jolm Franklin has been twice mairied. Bis M 
wife was the dau^ter of William Porden, Esq., 
and died the year after their marriage, a fbw w 
the departure of her husband upon Us second laad op 
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ditioa ia 1825, UafUig a daughter, lately' married to the 
Rev. J. P. OeU, late warden of Christ's College in 
Ttsueaaia, whi«h institatioQ owes its origin to Sir John 
Franklin while f^Temor of the colony ; and, secondly, be 
narried, in 1828, Jane, daughter of John Qriffin, Esq. 
This union has also been productiTe of issue. 

Various proposals hare been made for discoTering and 
Mliefing Franklin and his companions by rather unusual 
Beans. Mesmerism has been resorted to, to find out his 
real siloation; and one can scarcely help blushing for 
human credulity, on finding the soporose maunderings of 
poor epileptic creatures assumed as serious and seml- 
dirine revi^tions on the snbject — as springing, in short, 
from a mystic power that can travel o?er space at will, 
and set time at defiance. Our own mesmeric experience 
has not been Tery great; but the most palpable hit made 
by a inery fiunous olairroyant, whom we saw under exhibi- 
Uon, was, that firom a hHdg4 he saw a water. No ghost 
from the grare could have vented a more acute conjecture ; 
and it was accordingly held by the believers present as re- 
deeming hundreds of blunders. Let all men, however, 
eojoy their hobby-horses ; we quarrel not with the belief 
in clairvojanoe, though taking leave to thmk it very mi- 
likdy Uiat Sir John Franklin will be either discovered or 
aided by any such means. 

Other parties have proposed to find him out by very dif- 
ferent ways. One gentleman has offered to visit the Arctic 
Regions in a balloon, and thus solve the problem so inte- 
resting now to Britain. It is well-known that powerful 
balloons can be constructed, and that such an enterprise 
night at least really be commenced. But the coldness of 
the northern atmosphere would, we imagine, render any 
aad every undertaking of the kind utterly futile in prac- 
tice. Even in the ski^ ol temperate Britain, serious dan- 
gers have been very recently incurred by the ascent of 
aeronauts into the cold aerial regbns. Yet another propo- 
sition haB been made for the cBsoovery of Franklin, and 
one so fiur of a novel kind. A gentleman offers (by adver- 
tisement in * Times,' of May, 1850) to construct a flying- 
machine, with which tc go in search of the missing 
explorers. All that he asks preliminarily is the sum of 
£8000 to construct his vehicle. Admitting this proposal 
to be ohimerioal, as regards the present purpose, we may 
remark, by the way, that the construction of a flying- 
machine does not seem to us to be altogether impracticable. 
The two desidemta in the case are, an elevatory force and 
a propulsive fierce. The first power we deariy have in the 
ordinary balloon, and the second as distinctly in the steam- 
engine. The balloon would but require to be large enough, 
aad the engine small enough, to serve the purpose. The 
propulsion might be effected by revolving vanes, to be acted 
on by the steam-power, and so framed as to open and close 
at every revolution, cutting the air anterioriy with a sharp 
edge, and striking it posteriorly with a flat sur&oe. But 
though we may believe in the possibility of making such 
a flying-machine^ we have fisars about its real and practi- 
cal utility. Above all (the chief point here) we must doubt 
of the discovery of Franklin in any such way. 

One closing word may be added. Many not entirely 
oaedncated persons are apt to ask, * What good end the 
discovery of a north-west passage will serve?' They give 
force to their question, by assumi n g it as undeniable, that 
the passage, even if fully made out, could never be used 
for trading purposes, or any others truly benefieiaL The 
last point must so fiur be granted — at least, while our ma- 
ndme resources stand in their present condition. But 
who will venture to set bounds to our advance in this 
or any other department of human exertion 7 The time 
may come^ when human ingenuity shall have conquered 
elisaate — when the heats of Central Africa shall be no ob- 
stacle to the navigation of the Niger, and the brumal colds 
ahall not hnpede the traversing of Uie Polar Seas. At the 
same time, these are but possibilities. At present it must 
be allowed that s<nence (and not commerce) is more deep- 
ly, or at least directly, interebted in the arctic exploration. 
Tet let not the merchant, who sends out his ships to bring 
him gain tvwx the four quarters of the glob^ imagine. 



that, as being a scientific question chiefly, the exploring of 
the Arctic Circle is a matter in which he has no positive 
concern. The safe voyaging of his vessels hangs upon the 
compass — the mysterious root of whose power and utility 
lies m the heart of the boreal regions. Let the merchant 
consider what would be the chances of safety to his barks 
without that instrument, and not undervalue those labours 
of science which have done so much for him J[>efore, and 
which have even now his final good in view, did the settle- 
ment of the magnetic pole form their whole and sole ob- 
ject Let the practical man of business also reflect, that 
to the north-west passage question we owe the discovery 
of the New WorloL Columbus sailed simply to find a 
western route to the Indies ; the Americas only fell in his 
way by mere acddent, or at least unexpectedly. Let any 
one who scouts northern exploration as useless, meditate 
on this one grand fact^ and ce silent. On the farther ge- 
neral and scientific points connected with the subject it is 
needless to enter here. They are numerous, and involve 
the weifiire of our kind deeply. 

THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART nL-THE FUTUREL 

CHAP. IIL — A 8BA- NYMPH. 

On one of the wildest parts of the Cornish coast, where 
the waves rush into a little bay or cove, bounded by rocks 
of prodigious height, stood a fisherman's hut^, sheltered by 
rugged crags from the attack of many a rude tempest. It 
was built in a huge deft, the rocks scarcely sloping to their 
summit, its sides looking as though rent asunder; and 
if again closed, the whole would fit tightly together — all 
but the debris which time and weather had split from the 
rock, and rolled in fragments to its base. A few stunted 
shrubs on the ledges and crevices of these mighty barriers, 
a few ferns, and patches of lichen, softened, in some 
measure, the aspect of that steriie spot, and gave a more 
cheerful character to the whole. Towards the higher etad 
of the ravine, a little grass imbibed the moisture that 
trickled through, affording slender sustenance to a few 
animals that found their way thither. 

The hut alluded to wns a tolerably aceurate specimen 
of its class; often affording materials for the bketcher, 
both pen and pencil. 

It was at the dose of a wild and stormy afternoon, to- 
wards the close of autumn, that an old fisherman was 
labouring up from the bench, with a burden of drift-wood 
for the night's consumption. Aged and infirm, he tottered 
over the loose shingles towards the deft, disappearing be- 
hind a projection, on the other side of which his hut was 
built. 

Old Michael, in his younger days, had been one of the 
roost active and hardy fishermen on the coast. Age, and 
loss of craft, had, however, driven him to seek a precarious 
subsistence from a few acceasories, jost enough to keep 
him on the verge of starvation. 

The sun was going down. From one long opening in 
the clouds, he shot mrth a red and angry glance on sea, 
sky, and shore. Every object within reach was lurid and in- 
distinct ; but every wave tipt with radiance, save in the dis- 
tance, where lowering storm-clouds hung wild and heavy 
over the deep, which here reflected only the dull, leaden 
hue of the sky above. To the right, a huge rocky pro- 
montory stretched out far into the main ; iu dark, rugged 
outline standing out in bold relief against the masses of 
doud heytmd. Against this invindble barrier, the waves 
rushed in terrific lunees ; breaking into showers of foam 
and spray, even to the summit, when the wind brought 
a filler swell of waters to its base. A circular sweep 
of foam marked a sandbank beyond the bay, which aught 
but fisherman^s craft seldom crossed. Two or three now 
ky anchored on the beach. The boom of the distant, and 
the dash of the nearer waves, were only interrupted by the 
shriller cry of the gull, the wail of the sea-mew, and the 
caw of choughs^ who had made that rock a resting-pUce 
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for ages. Not another liviug thing was Tisible, save 
a female, who, perched on the very sammit, seemed 
to brave the elements as unconcernedly as the rock itself. 
She tarned her eyes seaward, as though on the Iook^)ut. 
Not a sail was in sight ; the fishers' boats had crept into 
nooks and bays, not liking the aspect to windward. As a 
last gleam swept over the broad crest of the breakers be- 
yond, she turned away, descending by a narrow ledge, 
that a more in experienced eye had scarcely detected, but 
which she trod fearlessly and securely, without even heed- 
ing her steps. Indeed other duties seemed to claim her 
attention. 

She looked anxious and hurried, as she leapt lightly 
on the Sand towards the ravine, where old MichaePs 
hut was situated. She was just in the full dawn of 
womanhood, and dressed in more becoming fashion than 
the rude peasantry of the district. Her figure was 
fragile, slightly formed, but of exquisite symmetry ; her 
face a perfect model of beauty and expression, illus- 
trated by a pair of witching eyes ; her complexion bright, 
but pale, with long dark ringlets by way of contrast. The 
usually arch expression of her mouth had now a meUn- 
choly cast, that, at times, diffused itself over the whole 
features. Her hair, gathered into a large plaited knot 
behind, threw a graceful contour over the folds of a thick 
shawl thrown round her head, leaving the face more ex- 
posed, probably, than had been deemed requisite, were 
another individual within sight. She plunged through the 
loose sand above high- water mark, and soon arrived at 
the hut we have just described. On entering, she could 
scarcely distinguish the interior, in consequence of a thick 
atmosphere of smoke from the newly arrived fuel. 

' Are you there, J^ichael ?' said she to the dim outline 
of a figure squatted on a low stool, trying to waiin his 
hands at an abortive attempt towards a blaze. 

* Here I be, miss,* replied the old man ; * my rheuma- 
tis' catches the weather sadly.' 

* I dare say,' she replied. * But, maybe, anotJicr blanket 
wouldn't be amiss, and a cup of warm gruel Tve brought.' 

* Thank ye, thank ye, miss. There be none to care for 
such an old, worn out creature as me, save yourself;' 
and the old nuin drew nearer to the firo, now flickering 
into a few tongues of .flame, ^t darted in and out of the 
bars, revealiug, for a mojnent, all the strange jumble of 
the interior. 

* Have you heard anything of .' Her voice falteredj 

and the inquiring, anxious Q^-es of the maiden bent sud- 
denly on the floor. 

' I've heard as how the brig will bjB in port aginn to- 
morrow.' 

Ellen Pendarves bit her lip — a paler cheek disclosed 
some deeper conflict than words b^tray^. ' It was not 
he I asked about ; and you know that, Michael I am 
abandoned.' 

She lifted up her eyes, for a moment, with an expces- 
sion almost amounting to jdespair. It was a brief, but 
harrowing look, and {he feeling, we suspect, as transient — 
a longer endurance would have crushed its viotim. She 
quickly regained her wonted manner, and a proud h^rt 
withal to sustain her. She sat down opposite the old 
man, who seemed ruminating on some matter that deeply 
concerned him. 

' I think, Miss Ellen,' said Jbe, after a long silence, 
* everybody be going at cross purposes wi* one another — 
yawin' an' thrawin' just by contraries ; so that if one say 
yea, t'other says ;uLy. If I say this, thev're sure to do 
that ; and so all throjigh. I' place of helpm' an' comfort- 
in* one another, every body schemes like as iiow they be 
able to cross an* spite ov^ybody else. So wags on this 
blessed world!* 

^True enough, Michael, and moro's the pity. .One 
half the misery might be spared, would. we h^lp, in place 
of doing our.best to thwart, each other.* 

' Why, there's yourself, miss, will have nothing to do 
with that brave captain yonder, wi' more money in his 
pouch than I care to tell on ; but must be hankering after 
somebody, nobody knows who — ^that doesn't seem to make 



nMccount on ye, no more nor if ye were a done up tbid 
liie me : while Captain Bromley, that worships the m 
groimd ye walk on, is huffed, and sent off about U 
business.* 

' Michael ! are you taking part with my torm^ton^ 
What has made you torn on me in such fiifehion, who tut 
to cheer and encourage, instead of trying to dishearten me I 

' Because I see the young nn cares little about yonJ 
more shame on his handsome face. Haven't you be4 
two long weary months without e'en hearin* from hid 
and didn't he promise long since he would wed bis darli^ 
Ellen ? Out on it. I used to think, if such as he turs^ 
false, nobodv ought to be trusted. Oh dear, dear, tbt^ 
should ha* hved to see it' 

< Do hush, Michael. I came down for a little coxnfot 
and get nothing but what my own thoughts eay, sadi 
drearily, the long day through. But whate'ar betkl 
Bromley shall never be my husband.* 

* Ay, ay ; just so wi* ye all ; them that would, you tui 
up your noses at ; while those that mock and ill treat ; 
why, you'd run through fire an' water for 'em.* 

Ellen was silent at this snariing reply. She appean 
not to notice it, pretending to look out through a row 
hole of a window, just at^er side, while he reoommenei 
as follows : — 

' I do verily think old SiraoB be the best interpreter 
woman's humours after all. ' Michael^' says he to id 
one day — we were work in* here at a tarpaulin — *d<l 
see,' says he, * that screechin* thing yonder, they want I 
drive into the sty. Well that's just the way o' th« 
women folk. Now, if Biddy there — who was doin* b 
very best to drive him on — ^would just pull the brute c<t 
trary way by the tail, he*d go the right road shai 
enough;' and i' truth old Sim knew un well enoo^ 
for he was owner o* three wives, an* but missed a fou^ 
by takin* to his bed wi' a terrible rheumatis.* ' I 

*• Excellent ! and probably as true of woman's eharacC 
as most descriptions are. But I did not eome here I 
have my likeness taken ; so let us to business. My dM 
who favours the captain so, now says, if Cecil comes bai 
in any reasonable time, and can find me a comfertaU 
home, he will give his consent. But he neither coot 
nor writes ; and London is a great way off. They s^ 
too, if I went there I shouldn't find him. Did you ^ 
the guard if he knew anything about where he lived ?' I 

' I did ; and he but Uughed at me.* I 

' So long, too, since I had a letter — and he never aj 
a word as to whereabouts he lives, nor anything else i 
which 1 might find him. He said he would be sure I 
come here in three weeks from the day he last mvA 
and oh 1 how I counted the hours — nay, the minutes, not 
then ; but day after day, week after week, are gone b| 
>My heart sinks, and I sometimes fear I shall go ben 
myself, when I think on it. Oh, Michael ! cant ]i^ 

S've one word — one little word of comfort, aa you od 
d, and say you was sure I should marry Cecil, and be 
grott Udy ? But I don't want to be a great buly. If ' 
would but come, I'd tell him so— «nd — he should 
never go back again.' 

Ellen Pendarves was the only daughter of a 
mine-owner, who died very poor. She was then a 
and having lost her mother, was left to the cMxe d 
unmarried uncle, who had been tolerably successful 
his speculations, and could leave a handsome dowry io 
niece. She was a true child of nature — simple, mx 
tioated. Her home yns on the rocks, and her com], 
the. winds and hollow surge, as untamed as herself, 
loved to associate with inanimate things — to invcet 
with her own capacity for sorrow or enjoymest. 
Michael had been her playmate, her preceptor. He 
taught her to use an oar, to fii^, and make nets. B 
temper was ardent and affectionate, but wild and 
as the tempest she loved to brave. She longed for 
thing beyond her present limited circle of vision, 
scorned the common herd that surrounded her, aod 
forward to an unknown world, whose boundless _ 
tions could only equal her capacity to enjoy. &iob ^ 
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•n the dream of years. Her yoang heart was just ripe 
- sympathy; hat none she had hitherto seen could 
"^ke the yet dormant passion. At length the arrow 
me, and with it Ellen's peace of mind departed. 
Olio sanny summer evening, she stood on the rocks — ^her 
uaJ station, almost from childhood — when she was aware 
* boat beating up for the little bay, which she felt sure 
ke unskilfully maoaged, by the way in which it swept 
or the breakers at the entrance, without any of the 
aal precautions ; and the consequence was, as she fore- 
nr, the ressel swamped, filled, aud upset. Ellen had sum- 
Mied Michael to her assistance. Along with him she 
»k an oar, and they were soon pulling out from shore to 
s rescue. They found one adventurous voyager only, 
tigl^ing for life. Had they not arrived, however, his 
brts would probably hare been useless. Ellen led the 
iy homeward, and soon got him properly attended to — 
e boat moored on the bcAeb, and all carefully arranged. 
It appeared the occupant was from a neighbouring port, 
lence he had hired it, trusting to his unaided nautical 
ill. He had merely intended to fish a mile or so from 
ady but confidence and mismanagement led. to the catas- 
ophe just mentioned. Cecil Harcourt, for so he give 
s n&me, was much struck by the appearance of his fair 
iliverer. He invented daily excuses for delay. They 
mbled on the beach — on the rocks, glens, and creeks 
>n^ the coast ; boating frequently beyond the bay, in 
bich employment Ellen proved an expert colleague. In 
et, be ft;lt, to his dismay, that his heart was irrevocably 
4ie — that his departure would be a source of intolerable 
iguish, and he knew not what course to pursue. To 
ay, was impracticable, and to go, despair. The wild, 
loyant creature he looked on, was evidently enamoured 
' his presence — every look, every gesture, unpractised in 
»quetry or concealment, told too plainly the hold he had 
lined. He felt she was beneath him in rank, as well as 
lucation — that he could not introduce her into society 
here he ought to move — that her untaught and wayward 
mper would probably expose both him and herself to 
le soom and censure of a wi-^rld, which resents more a 
reach of etiquette than of moral rectitude. He was just 
orking his way into what is called ' good society,* and a 
latch like this would be the death-blow to his expectations, 
not ruin to all hopes of rising in the scale. These, though 
ibjects of anxious deliberation, when alone, yet, in the 
resence of the siren who ensnared him, flew like chaff at 
be first glance of her eye. Fly he could not, and to stay 
as fraught with daily increasing danger. The conflict 
as long and fierce. Mr Pendarves was pleased with his 
enteel manners and accomplishments — nor would the old 
lan have objected to him as the husband of his niece, had 
e not consented to receive, in that capacity, the captain, 
nd part owner of a light brig that traded to and from the 
'rench coast. Th'is individual was reckoned wealthy, aud 
eas over head and ears in love with Ellen. She, however, 
'ould not listen to his suit, and treated him both with 
tdlcule and disdain. Cecil heard of this obstacle. The 
Bar of losing her only rendered him more determined to 
proceed. He plunged headlong, wilfully, into the ver}' 
toger he feared. He told his tale of love, and vowed a life 
f devotedness. The artless maiden confessed her own ; and 
he two lovers were as happy as circumstances would al- 
ow. But Cecil must depart. Business called him to 
own. His present home was in London. He excused 
kimself from telling her precisely where. His peculiar 
ituatioD for a while forbade it ; but he promised to write 
rften. It would he his only solace; and this he did, 
ninctually, for some time. Michael had been her confi- 
lant, her adviser — to him she told all ; and his old wither* 
id, dried up affections, seemed once more te gush forth. 

' And when this disagreeable captain comes,* said Ellen, 
' I must endure his persecutions, and undoes continual 
talking ; but I am determined, rather than give way^ 1*11 
p> to London. A good Providence will, maybe, guide me 
to Cecil. Any how, I shall be in the same place with 
bim ; aiid I''m almost sure, unless he be dead, he'll find 
loeoat.' 



Poor innocent, she little knew the world she sought. 

' Ah ! my pretty Ellen. Here where I left you last,* 
said a person, just entering the hut. *■ Good even, Michael. 
How I envy vou such nice company !' 

This intruder was none other than the dreaded captain 
himself. * I have just been at the Mount yonder, and as 
you were ont, followed your usual walk hither. Excuse 
an old seaman looking out for port, and a lovely girhinto 
the bargain.* 

* I am not at all pleased at your following me, Captain 
Bromley —and had much rather you would allow me to be 
mistress of my own movements. I am free yet, I hope, 
and mean to follow my own will as long as I choose. So 
pray, pa<<fl on, sir. My intention is to return alone.* 

* And this is always the welcome after a voyage.* 

' You will meet none other, until you give up annoying 
and persecuting me ;* and Ellen turned disdainfully from 
him. 

Captain Bromley, as he was usually styled, was a stout 
seaman, whose age, though considerably more than that 
of the fair being he addressed, did not prevent him from 
looking tolerably young and well-favoured. His com- 
plexion had a warm sunny tint, set off by a profusion of 
reddish brown hair, so exuberant that Ellen often accused 
him of wearing a wig, which he as stoutly denied He 
had, moreover, an ample display of both whiskers and 
moustache; His lively grey eye had a penetrating ex- 
pression, that showed he was not devoid of talent — indeed 
his whole aspect denoted intelligence, and^ a most devoted 
adn^irer of the opposite sex. His forehead, perhaps, too 
narrow for any profound range of intellect, yet he would 
have been a dangerous op(>onent to play with, were his 
powers called forth. He would have hesitated at little that 
stood in the way of his gratification. He had won the game 
where many a brighter intellect would have been foiled. The 
vessel he commanded was often suspected of putting an 
honest penny into the owners' pocket, by supplying his ma- 
jesty's subjects with those indispensable luxuries our neigh- 
bours on tne opposite shores are so willing to offer ; and 
thus, by a benevolent reciprocitv, assuage the wants and 
longings of all who participate m these comforts. Such 
suspicions, however, might have their origin in those ill- 
natured guesses, which so generally attadi to individuals 
of the like profession ; though some were bold enough to 
declare, that many a bale of silk and tub of cogniac had 
found their way into and out of the brig * Good Intent ' — 
all of which were quite innocent of the expense attached to 
a custom-house permit. Be this as it may. Captain Bromley, 
who had not rerj long traded in these parts, was supposed 
to own a moiety of the vessel, and to have made a good 
round sum by his trade. He had set eyes on Ellen, and 
was resolved, if possible, to win her. Many a * Baby- 
lonish garment ' had found its way to Mr Pendarves, at the 
Mount, and many a cask of ' the real ' into his cellar ; but 
hitherto, without telling one jot in the captain*s behalf. 
He watched Cecil with a wary eye, and strove, by every 
possible means, to frustrate his intentions. But Ellen*8 
heart was gone, and nothing remained but any chance 
advantage which absence might throw in his favour. 

* Tve been in London, Ellen.* 

Ellen turned sharply round. Her lip was paler than 
before, but her eye lighted up with expectation. 

' I thought those eyes would look brighter at the news,' 

said Bromley, *and — ^I*ve — seen .* These words, 

slowly enunciated, made Ellen*s heart throb. She was 
silent^ — hoping, yet fearing what was to follow. He, too, 
was silent for a space, ere he answered — * Yon know who 
— and — ^they say — he is about to be married to — a gmnd 
Udy.^ 

* I don't believe it V cried Ellen, her eyes flashfaig at the 
bare surmise. * Never, never !* Her wild, untamed temper 
burst forth into a magnificent ra^e. But the heroic captain 
bore the assault unmoved. * 'Tis one of your base, un- 
manly inventions. — ^Cecil ! Oh no, no !* and she hid her 
fiice. Then, darting a fierce look at her informant, * I 
see it all,* she said — * a plot of your own. Jnst a make- 
believe you think will serve your own ends. But, I tell 
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you * — Here she rose, and, in a voice almoet eboking with 
rage, cried out — * Even should it be trae, I will never be 
your bride—oeTer !* 

She sat down, exhausted with the terrible agitation that 
literally shook her frame. The seaman tried to smile, bat 
his features would not yield, while saying he could easily 
satisfy her as to the truth of the report. Ellen did not 
deigtk a reply, and he forebore to provoke her further. 
He soon took leave. A chill and portentous silence 
was the result She sat— the picture of one to whom finte 
had done its worst Michael relit his pipe, and sat puff- 
ing on, at a much more rapid pace than usual, th^ nature 
of hb thoughts, probably, as hard to be understood as the 
expression of his features. 

It would have been difficult to find, within a reasonable 
circuit, two characters so totally differ^it, and yet simi- 
larly affected by the terrible announcement just received. 
On Ellen there had fallen the first blight, and she wither- 
ed at its touch ; for, though professing to dbcredit what 
she heard, she could not conceal from nerself that Cecilys 
prolonged absence gave but too much cause to fear its 
truth. The very supposition was madness. Her brain 
reeled, and, had opportunity occurred, in all likelihood she 
would have perpetrated a summary revenge. She started 
up. She would go forth and upbraid the author of her 
misery — tell the worid his perfidy, and either die at his 
feet, or perform some more fearful catastrophe. 

*' Michael,* she said, in a tone that made the old man 
start, * you shall go with me.' 

' Where ? But don*t look so, an' then 1*11 go anywhere.' 

*To London.* 

' To London ! Deary me, I don*t know a foot o* the way.* 

'Never mind, Michael. We'll ask ak>ng the road. 
Somebody will tell us. I know it lies almost due east — by 
the way the coaches come. Cecil went that road.' 

* But what be us to live. on — and »* 

* Oh ! I've money ; and, now I think on't, we'll not 
walk all the way, but take coach ; and, don't you see, we 
shall not need to inquire then.* 

* But I know your old housekeeper said they were al« 
ways out a night or two afore they get there ; au* if true, 
it's a woundy long Uuie, that same road to Lunnun ?' 

* I don't care ; all wOl be right when we get there.' 

' But, then, how be we to find out Master Cecil ? I've 
heard say it*8 sioh a place for bigness, as no^in' can be 
like it. Why, miss, it would take us days to get throi^, 
if we're to ask at every house; and then, too, who be 
we to ask for ?' 

Alter a little study, she came to* the determination of 
worming out the secret of Cecil's residence from Bromley, 
and would again endure his presence, whilst this desirable 
information was procured. She bade Michael good e*eD, 
and retraced her path homewarda—but with what different 
feelinss I When she left for the cottage, hope lay in the 
dim mture ; now, blighted a Hoction — the shadowy pur- 
pose of revenge — a thousand nam e l e ss things from the 
abyss she fearad io k)ok on. How terrible the conflict 
when this ungovernable passbn gets the mastery 1 Once 
yielded to, and we seem the sport of circumstanee, its 
victim and its slave. 

The verv next day — her impetuous temper could ill 
brook the few hours that mtervened— Ellen sought an in- 
terview with Bromley. 

^ Ah, ah ! my litUe tormentor,* said he, * what news 
agoing ^ — an unlooked-for pleasure this/ 

< No doubt I come — ', and here words almost failed her. 

* To make up matters—eh ?* inquired the captain. 

* I came to ask where you happened to meet with .* 

* Why, as for that^a mere chance. To be sure, I did 
wish to meet him, and know something about his meaning 
towards you. But, as I say, it was mere hap-haaard that 
threw me upon the very man I was on the loi^-out for.' 

* Then, of course, you can guide another to thesame place.* 
' And may I ask wherefore ?* 

* You can surely guess.* 

* Probably I might But then it would not be proper 
yo« should either see or write to him now.* 



* And why ? Is he not my own ? pledged the same, 
every whit, as though he were my husband ?' 

* Not so fast, my pretty maiden — not so.* 

' Well, well, never mind,* said she, interrvpting him ; 
' I want to know, for a purpose I don*t choose to teU.' 

' Nor I,* Mwi the imperturbable skipper. 

' Then I*U tell you what I'U do~l*U find it out whlsoiit 
you, and so .* 

* Stop, stop, my most magnificent heroine. One thing 
for t'other. A bargain's a bargain. Now if I bring you 
proof under his own hand of what I told you, wiU you 
marnr me, then, my pretty nnaiden ?' 

BUlen tried to dissemble by saving — < I will marry mo 
one else.' 

He looked steadily on her lor a liltle space ; then aaid 
— * Agreed ; and in a few days I make no doubt but I can 
bring what will satisfy you.' 

EUen left him, and the captain looked on her already as 
his own. 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOQBAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

BT rJBDBUTBS. 

Inlakd ttom Flamborough, the country assumes an ele- 
vated character. This rise, dilating gradually on bodh 
sides, as it penetrates into the int^ior, extends nt last 
fh>m Malton, Uiat is, the town of micU and rnali, all the 
way almo»t to the Humber. This district Hke a sioular 
one in Kent, introduced in Johnson's * London,' is caHed 
the IfoldSt t.tf. a tract of country without wood, as WokU- 
bury in Wiltshire signifies the town on a hill wUktAU wood. 
It is well known that the marine blasts are nn&vonmble 
to the growth of trees. This denudation, however, is n<4 
confined to this Yorkshire coast It extends, maritiaMly, 
with fbw exceptions, all the way f^m Humber to the ex- 
tremity of Caithness, or the Ultima 7huU of the niMient& 
Yet, that this district must» at no very remote era, kave 
been largely wooded, or rather forested, may be inibrred 
fh>m the f^ct that here was the famous hospital oi fM- 
eitoui appellation FUxUm,* which is a synoopated tarn ot 
FeUxtokf a happy town, founded in the time ot Athelatnne, 
to give shelter to pilgrims and travellers fh>m the wdlvce, 
which then infteted those parts ' that they should not be 
devoured by them,' as the erudite Cambden has it. Now, 
these ravenous animals only inhabit large fbrestai The 
spot on which the hospital formerly stood is now oocopisii 
by a fiinnhouse called to this day the SpittUhoaae, etin 
significant of the fact These hospitals, stfU freqimt 
among the Alps, were generally appendages to rellgi#n9 
houses. To the same source are r^rable SpittU^ a ham- 
let in Cheshire; Spitaly a small town in Austrian lUyria; 
Spittl&gBkte, a post town in Unoolnsldre, <a the great 
north road, HospidaUt in Sutherlandehire, the pntrimony 
of a fkmily of the appropriate name of QUehrigt, Ia. 
Christ* 8 servant: and i^folfields, London, wfaioh Asit- 
piUum\ was originally a pendicle of the priory of 8t Mary. 

* FUkham, In Norfolk, Is qmoDymoas vitb FlixtofK To uke ^tb 
word simply at It q^lU And sounds, or to consider how Ibod tb« 
homely >bk of this tcural eoanty arc of streaky and racv raakert brofi- 
ed on the embers, and to see the walls of thdr ktucltrna HsaA and 
garnished with whole sides or>li(cA«i, and enahloitt (as they ccADCdly 
T(dep the stioolden) of Immense poikers, cared and salted, one wosM 
be disposed to say, that the elements of this wcnnd are/Odb and ham, 
which, howerer, Is all gtmuMm, for it is a corrupted fonn of JWrfc— a. 
f A the kom» of Fdix^ who was a BwgnndiAn, and the first bisliop if 
the East Anfflea. 

f The first homUal on record for the sick and needy rnosokoiBeioBO 
was fonndcd at ftome, ajk 400, by FaMola, a lady hi^y cg mncB ded 
by Jerome. Whaterer may be said of the nsoksancas or poridve ais^ 
chief of some hospitals, as degenerated and perverted, the foendasiB 
general had noble objects in view— snch as the eneourageiaent cf 
learning, the relief of the indigent, the edneatlon of orphan anS Acs- 
titnte voQth. One oarlons and eommcaidable dlvsrslon of aa hatfdti 
Arom tiM original design of the foonder ocoon In the eaaeafChsiss«. 
intended by our James VL aa a College (and still called la eooaa- 
qnence Chelaea-CoOfgv) for polemic dMiUi, bat fortonatdy ftr the 
peace of society and repated heretica, it wm eoawtad Into a *»- 
oeptadefordteiMMisoMlsrs. ^FmdaltimMtaJacoboprimm^mimk 
thtologi akrmtm; quorum offichim e«i, ttf pvbHot o ppitf rnm n ii i 
f»aere$u.'-JortW$ Eodes, HitL voL II. p. IS. JETerviy and ■ ^ 
were the Ami boffffle$ that haunted the nnaghurtion of flie | 
monarch whom Scotland gave to Eni^and.^ C^ "^ ^ 
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lere aeiui ong or homiHM were woot to be deli?ered on the 
faster holidays, whoioe ia the Ohnrch of BogUnd dia- 
ourses preadied for eleemoeynarj purposes are still 
eehnioaUj termed SpititU 8ermoiiB.v The SpitUU sermoiu 
Iff soaEk« i the digDitaries of that churoh, saoh as those of 
^.iterbury, Batlor, and Sherloek, are perhaps the noblest 
ipeoioncnB of pnlpit oratory extant, enforeing the soundest 
uvinity in doctrine and practioe— 4i?inity at once ferrent^ 
"atioAfli], and erangelie. This of the fTipMt is a very dry, 
^Id, suid exposed traot, but nevertheless it^ proiactiiM 
}f cotrm^ whiefa satislhotorily accounts for the name of the 
M>wii of MaUon, as abore analysed. By the by, it once 
had the hoaonr to have the illnstrioiis Jeffrey for its re- 
preseAtatiTe— the ablest eriUo and forensic orator of his 
a^^ Its Aill title is Nem Malton, which, of course, 
iBkpliea, as there really is, like our Old and Ifmn Aberdeen 
'ftwm,' an Old Malton. As further corroboratory of the 
oereal fbrtility of this district, it may be remarked that it 
oontains 9&werii towns that r^oice in the genial and con^ 
genial ^pelUuion of Burton, ie. Bur or Ale to¥m, such 
as I^<>rth Burton (so called in oppoeitioo, we conjectures 
to Borton upon-Trent in Linoolnshife, just as we say 
North Berwick in contradistinction to Berwick vpot^ 
Twssd), Cherry Bmrtan, Btffton-Oonstable, the seat of a 
family of the nasM of Oonstabls, Biikop^t Burton, and 
^vrten- Agnes, or Annas^rtoii. From the predominance 
of the Burtofu oyer the Maltom in this quarter, and, in- 
deed, from thttr being pretty rife over the Three Ridingi^ 
we would argue, if our Yorkshire friends will pardon a 
joeuUir proverb of the Land of Cakei, it would seem that 
* the flia/l at Umes gets abune the msa/' here, as Nowhere. 
"BvLt, lesting apart, the home-made bread of this district^ 
baked in their commodious brick Ofens, for fiumess, 
sweeteass, and digestive lightness, far surpasses anything 
we ever saw or tasted. * Panb longe pulcherrimus,' as 
Horace^ In his Brundnsian trip, has it of the loaf of the 
Apulian town he could not ibi^ad into verse. So much 
for their soUd staff of life; as for their ale, or liquid food, 
as oonnoisseurs love to call the cererisian beverage, it is 
at OBoe a wholesome and a potent drink, and withal right 
tujqpp^ 80 much so, that the weary traveller stints his 
pocations to a pint or so^ unless he be so fortunate as to 
light upon veryintelligent and conversable company in- 
deed — a thing, however (and we speak knowingly), in 
' canny ' Yorkshire of no rare emergence. They driuk it 
out of bi-ansated cups, or luggieSf as we call them in Scot- 
land, which we have observed practised nowhere else in 
merry England. 

By the way, as it is in keepmg at once with our pre- 
sent theme and general scopp, we may as well here explain 
the term 'nappy ale,' so frequently applied to John Bull's 
lavourite beverage, which, if the reader will excuse a puo, 
be imbibeth even as the thirsty ox drinketh the water- 
brooks. We mean, of course, honesty unsophisticated John 
Bull— than whom a nobler specimen of the genui homo 
treads not mother earth, and looks erect on heaven. This 
term nappy is often employed, but seldom understood. 
Neither Milton's 'spicy nut-brown ale,' nor Thomson's 
'brown October,' will help us out here^ with all their in- 
spiration. Nappjf ale, then, means, that it is not only 
l^merous and strong, but fot withal, and mild as nap, or 
the soft down on cloth ; just as a genuine Highlander says 
of his darling whisky when it is the *real cratur,' and 
drinks at once potent and mellow, ' that it gangs east, or 
ower his craig, like lavib'twoo.* It is from the same word 
that we have nape, the joint of the neck behind, because 
that part is covered with a soft pile that feels like down 
or thefMqoofcloth. 

The following graphic, though ludicrous description 
from the <01d Ballad ^^that faithful reflector of antique 
times and usages even to the nicest minutite — is no dull 
commentary on these remarkis while it bears a striking^ 
^reot» and emphatic testimony to the accuracy and 
aQtheatieity of the pictures which the modern topography 
of a territory, as illustrated by the light of a curious and 
penetrative etymology, enables us to draw of the exploded 



* An old piUclit coat the befigar had on. 

Which he daily did use to wear; 
And many a ba^; aboat him did wa^ t 

Whl^ mado Roldn to him refwlr. 
Good apeed, Kood apoed, Mid BoUn Hood, 

What eawUryman, tell to me. 
/ am TorksMre^ sir, but ere yon go far, 

Some oharity giro unto me. 
Why* whut wooldat tbon bare, said Robin Hood, 

I pray tnee tell unto me. 
No lands nor livings, the beggar he said. 

Bnt a penny for charitfei 
For here I hare a bag for my brtad, 

So I hare another for com, 
I have one for salt, and another for mdU^ 

And one for my little horn.* 

Bobin Hoodmtdiht Ha gar. 



DIARY OP A CLERGYMAN. 

THB MTSTEBIOUS YISITBR. 

To be interrupted in the midst of one's studies by ordinary 
trifles is a sad trial of patience, and it requires much self- 
command to receive every visiter with courtesy. People 
really ought not to bring all their little matters to their 
pastor. The want of thought manifested by some persons 
m this respect is truly annoying, and the lives of not a few 
ministers are a daily martyrdom in consequence. I have 
known the public usefulness of several worthy men entirely 
destroyed by that unwise amiability which patiently listens 
to every paltry tale that idleness gathers up and circulates. 
There was my friend, the exeellent Sydney Jones of Moss- 
iogton, who foncied that be should best promote the great 
,end of his profession by allowing himself to be accessible to 
evervbody at all times. His dwelling became a *■ house of 
call in consequence. He had to put a new knocker on his 
door every six months. A quiet meal was out of the ques- 
tion ; and as he could not anord to keep more than one ser- 
vant, she did little else than attend at the door. This course 
of life could not last always. In proportion to his desire to 
keep the peace with everybody, Mr Jones found the ru- 
mour of Wiur increasing; and finally a crisis came, the im« 
mediate cause of which was of no less importance than the 
price of Miss Saffron's new bonnet I Poor Jones was as 
innocent of any participation in the bonnet question as he 
was of mixing mortar at the tower of Babel; but the con- 
fiisioii of his coDgregalion had some distant likeness to the 
supposed babbliug on the plain of Shinar; and Jones re- 
signed his charge and went to a distant part of the country, 
where he pursued a very different course, and is in conse- 

?uence loved and respected by an intelligent congregation, 
take some credit to myself for having given him Uie ad- 
vice which has become so practically valuable. 

Sometimes, however, these interruptions are of so pecu- 
liar and interesting a nature as to fix themselves upon the 
memory, and to form a sort of epoch in one's life. Of this 
character is that which I now commit to paper, under the 
title of the * Mysterious Visiter.' 

In answer to Mary's peculiar ratrtat at the study-door, 
I said, rather impatiently, * Ck>me in, Mary. What new 
annoyance is this?' 

* A gentleman wishes to see you, sir.' 

* Name ? ' 

' I don't know, sir. He refiises to give his name ; says 
you would not know his name.' 

< Oh ! tell him I'll be down presently.' 

'Very well, dr.' 

Descending to the room, I beheld a very remarkable 
figure. Buttoned to the throat in a long black surtour, 
which had evidently seen some service, there stood a slen- 
der personage^ more than six feet tall, with grey locks, 
thinned either by care or age — probably the former — with 
deep-set, flashing black eyes— a noble expanse of forehead 
—a nose slightly hooked, and very prominent — and a 
firmly set mouth, giving at once the idea, * that man is 
not easily driven from his opinions, whatever they are.' 
Qracefully bowing, he apologised for his intrusion in 
the following extraordinary style : — * Gentlemen devoted 
to the investigation of the Gelestial Book ought not 

in Ka annrimnnoH kn fa Ira nart in fha HpaninaT\1a lavomn 
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of the myriads that crawl upon the bosom of this vene- 
rable earth, causing it to utter an incessant groan for 
deliyeranoe from the weight of their iniquities — a groan 
which has reached the palace of its Creator, has be^ in- 
terpreted as the prayer of inanimate creation, and will be 
answered speedily, to the terror and confusion of the mon- 
ster scepticism that belts the globe with its Erebus curse ; 
and, therefore, had I not known two things, first, that you 
are reputed to have sympathy with the elect few whose 
eyes pierce the heavens in fervent expectation of the dawn 
of a new day for wrecked humanity, and, secondly, that 
what I have to say has litUe in common with the conven- 
tional inanities of this era of dotage,. I should not have 
presumed to call you down from the tower of vision, where 
doubtless you have beheld sights well fitted to give potency 
to faith, and vitality to hope.' 

Either a prophet or a madman, thought I ; but recol- 
lecting how often the blind world has bninded true pro- 
phets with madness, I felt a momentary blush at the asso- 
ciation of ideas ; and, resolving to give him credit not only 
for sanity, but for power and light, I begged him to be 
seated, assuring him that no apology was needed, and that 
I should be glad to attend to what be had to say ; at the 
same time hinting that he had not yet fiivoured me with 
his name. 

' Name !' he replied, * what's in a name ? To shield one's 
self behind a name is folly ; to boast of a name is weak- 
ness; to toil for the attainment of a name — a shadow, a 
breath, a vapour — is the most laborious and profitless of 
the pursuits to which the sons of struggle have addicted 
themselves. One man acquires a name by anticipating the 
sun and wasting the midnight oil, exhausting intellect, 
prostrating the physical powers, encouraging the approach 
of disease, and the scythe and hour-glass of the pale foe ; 
and then, if successful in the strife, he puts forth his hand 
to grasp the prise, when that hand becomes suddenly rigid 
in death. His name is forthwith inscribed upon a stone 
erected over his cold earth-bed, and the few who discover 
his virtues and regret his privati'Ds, when it is too late 
either to reward or to succour him, laud bis memory, and 
appropriate his thoughts, which they dilute with their own 
whey and sell to the public journalists at so niuch per page ; 
whilst the multitude catch the name, as it floats like a 
feather on the breeze, and either use it in their every-day 
twaddle, giving persons still more grossly ignorant than 
themselves the notion that they are conversant with the 
thoughts of the illustrious dead, or else they make it 
a byword and a jest, intimating that the opinions of 
the departed, good enough for the last generation, can- 
not be tolerated now side by side with the march of mo- 
dem intellect Names, sir ! How has the world used the 
names of those who now shine like the glorious stars, the 
suns of the galaxy ? or, rather, how did it use their wearers 
whilst they remained tenants of the earth ? How did it use 
the great prophets of nature — the explorers of her tremen- 
dous secrets — the men who spanned the earth, and winged 
their way through the heavens, and proclaimed the system 
of the universe? What treatment did it extend to the pro- 
phets of Gentilism, who arose, the witnesses of the Divine 
unity, in lands of universal polytheism ? and how did it re- 
ceive the accredited prophets of the Most High — Noah, 
Enoch, Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Paul, and John — names which 
now irradiate the canopy of Paradise. Nay, Junv did it re- 
ceive Onb whose name is above every name, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to comet' As the 
speaker gave utterance to this question, bis frame actually 
dilated, his eyes sparkled with intense brilliancy through 
tears, and, spreading out his hands toward heaven, he ex- 
claimed, in a loud but most melodious and reverend voice, 
* Yes ! name — great name ! — come thou who bearest it, and 
set thy foot upon this great globe, and proclaim in the 
hearing of all its inhabitants, the living, the dying, and 
the dead, that it is all think own ! ' 

I confess that I was carried away by this burst of en- 
thusiasm, and found myself unable to repress the emotion 
which it hod excited. We both remained silent for some 
time, when, looking at me with an earnestness which com- 



pelled me to turn aside from his gaie, be proceeded, slowly, 
and in a soil voice as follows : — 

* I know your thoughts, sir. You judge me an iapoetor 
aetiug a part, or a lunatic ceoaped tnm Ids keepera» or a 
harmless idiot at whom boys may cast stones to see him 
run, or servant giris laugh, whilst the wise and the good 
express their pi^ by an inaudible sigh and 'poor ecta- 
ture!' 

* I beg, sir, you will not do me the injusitioe to' 

* Nay, interrupt me not, if you please,' said he, earaestly. 

* I repeat, these are the thoughts which natnrally arise in 
your mind. I say natwraUyt meaning by thai tlM felse 
nature which canventiona1i«m has ingrafted on poor hu- 
manity. This oonventionalism required that I abouid 
either produce letters of introduction, or give mj naaw, 
and mention the object of my visit to you. This ooovea- 
tionalism has changed human society. It abounds every- 
where ; it pervades the earth ; it s^es the voice of geonine 
humanity ; it struts in the field ; it walks the highway ; it 
promenades the park ; it dwells in the workshop ; it lives 
in the court; it resides in the college; it freezes the do- 
mestic circle ; it measures the accents of friendship ; it 
rules the utterances of love ; it gloves the hand of baievo- 
lence; gives its oracles in the sanctuary; and stands in 
the pulpit by the side of the minister of truth ! The age 
is artificial; everything is out of course; real nature has 
departed; men are masked; society is upon stilts; the 
world is dressed for a ball-room, and the toA of the fiiros 
will be a terrific tragedy ( Sir, there is no liberty, tboo^ 
we proclaim its univeraality. Men worship opinion, not 
truth; vindicate habit, not reality; toil for hire, not for 
heaven. Speak for Ood, forgetting man, and yon are 
hooted; avew a new reading in divinity, and joa are 
shunned ; be yourself, instead of a unit in the man, and 
you are prescribed. The'faithfbl minority have found this, 
and they will find it more as the da/^pproaches. Haa yonr 
party a written symbol? you must oiUy be a commeoter. 
Does it reject written creeds t you must vindicate the tadt 
series of propositions. Does it discard palrioiamsmT it 
must bow to the vulgar. Does it deny democracy? it 
must venerate the fathers. Every party has its dictator, 
be he man, committee, or mob. The press, boasting of its 
liberty, is the daily illustration of the power of party ; this 
journal is the organ of that, the other of this, political com- 
mercial, or religious secL And if we examine those periodi- 
cals which eschew all party and seek the suffrages of the 
whole people — the multitude—is theoatter improved ? Aks, 
sir, what a terrible price they pay for this liberty of speech \ 
It is notliiog less than a systematic rejection of the naae 
and government of the Eternal One. They must not offend 

* religious pr<judices' — such is the cant phrase under oover 
of which they launch upon 4he open sea of infidelity. And 
these prophets d the myriads send out their hebdloinadAi 
sheet fifty times a-year, to the eoasts of the earth, from the 
printing presses of this great, baptised land, without an 
intelligible reference to the Redeemer and Prophet of an 
alien and ignorant race of beings glorying in the doobrine 
of immortality 1 Sir, is it not a glaring and daring absar- 
dity ? is it not a foMy and a crime? is it not preparing a 
catastrophe which will make the ears of the nations tin^? 
is it not sowing seede whose noxious harvest will ere long 
wave for the sickle of the destroying angel ? A few mec 
both in England and Scotland, whose clear vision sees tu 
into the future, and whose hand takes hold on the 
have prophesied all this for some time. By 
faith is doubted ; by others their soundness of mind ; by a 
third party the integrity of their purpoaes^-the old price; 
you know, which the world's chapman demands oC those 
who venture to exhibit wares of novel texture within dgbt 
of his crowded stall. These men, whose faith in God kas 
been strengthened in proportion to their want of fiuth in 
man, have stood up, and declared their high pnrpose to 
sprinkle the salt of Christianity upon the intellectual feed 
prepared for the crowd ; by indomitable courage they have 
opened the way for future operations; and, though t^ey 
should be destined only to occupy the place of voices in tk^ 
wilderness, the heralds of a light dearer than any that y^ 
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ihinoB in the horiioii, the pioneers of a power stronger 
than nerres the right arm of the children of men, shall we 
not bail them with the sympathies of brotherhood, and bid 
them unrol their testimony before the gsxe of a sooffing 
generation?' 

* Assuredly/ 1 replied, ' the mission of these men is great 
and glorious, and it has been my desire for years to see 
their number mnltiplied and their power increased.' 

' And yet,' said he, sorrowfully, * they will not succeed 
to any extent No, it may not be. The world requires 
another and a different lesson yet from any she has re- 
eeiTod. She has worn out experiments, having tried every 
thing, like a child with its toys, and nothing suits — nothing 
meets her case; and nothing will but the decided remedy, 
the return of the King to redoce to order a race of anar- 
chists, and to sway his righteous sceptre over a renewed 
world, made glorious by his presence, and happy in his 
inexhaustible love. Adieu I think of me as a thadow, and 
of our interview as a dream J* 



A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS.* 

* Ttie ttme, hlg!i noon ; the snmroer*! ion 
One half bis destined coarse hsd mn, 
The gentle flowers, at early mgrn. 
That woke to life on dewy lawn, 
Mow lay all wither'd, scentless, dead— 
Their beanty and their odonr sped ; 
The bird had ■onght the leafy bower ; 
Ev'n man confessed the blighting power; 
And nature sunk in stillness qnlte, 
As solemn as the deep midnight* 

PiFB in month and book in hand, one afternoon I lay 
stretehed in luzuripns ease npon theflaor of the coxy piazza 
of a Texian cottage. The dreamy god, far from coy, and 
requiring but little wooing, was fast stealing npon my 
senses, drawing the mantle of oblivion over them; and no 
wonder. Upon my moist brow the soothing sea-breexe 
gently breathed from off a beautiful prairie» an oasis — a 
perfect bijou of a thing — enamelled and bedight with 
flowers of all forms and colours, and their hues mingling, 
to my half-dosed eyes, made the tout ens&mbU before them 
look tor all the world like a vast assemblage of Joseph's 
coats bleaching upon the rich grass, or a second and en- 
larged edition of the gaudy Spanish blanket upon which I 
lay my lazy length along. 

The hands of thexlodk, had there been such an article 
about the premises — which, as the country was yet uninvad- 
ed by Yankee pedlars, there was not — wou(d have been upon 
the hour of one, and the * joiustt ceg* doubtless, had told 
the same tale, but the shadow of a pillar arriving at a cer- 
tain noark upon a graduated scale inscribed on, and cut 
in the porch floor, answered every whit as well. 

The day was one' of the kaleuds of July, and a person 
acquainted with the semi-tropical summers of Texas must 
know that this combination of annual and horological time 
neeessarily superiAdnoes an universal drowsiness. All na- 
ture, in fact, seemed asleep. The monster grasshopper of 
the country had ceased his shrill 'Italian' note; the corn- 
crake was mute; the tree-toad emulated their silence; 
the goats, who, browsing about the enclosure, usually filled 
the air with anything but melody, were quietly snooxiog 
under the shade of the gin- house— no relation to gin-palace, 
but simply a building like a cider-mill, with an upper 
story, and used to gin,. t.A, extract the seed from cotton — 
or fcioieath the projecting and protecting limbs of some 
large oak : — 'Recubans sub tegmine fagi.' Happy am I 
to have the opportunity to so aptly quote the above line, as 
it is the only one of the entire * Eclogues ' impressed upon 
my memory, though not exactly in the usual method ; for 
the impression was not imparted through the head, but 
quite the reverse — the tact of the matter being that a pe- 
culiar dislike to the use of an able but interesting work of 
Blr Ainsworth's, and a too great reliance upon my own 
philological attainments, frequently induced me to render 
certain passages and words * con amorgj* perhaps, but not 
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' secundum artem* So it fell out, upon adMS tn/Vf/o, that 
I translated fagi as fig tree, and received as testimonial, 
firom an unappreciative pedagogue, the application of 
sundry twigs of the other tree — known to the learned as the 
* hetulla ' — upon a portion of my corporeal system, whose 
name bears a striking similitude to the correct rendering 
of the obnoxious word. After all, I was quite as near the 
mark as the poet, who thus gives the pasaige :— 
* O Tltymst reclining *neath the shade. 
By an umbrageous wind-mill swift revolving made.' 

As I was saying, prior to my striking the trail which led 
to the foregoing episode, my senses were just tottering upon 
the narrow confines that divide reverie fh)m the laud of 
nod, when a heavy step near me recalled my fast-departing 
wits, and a voice, in the onee-fkmiliar but long-forgotten 
tones of my fatherland, smote my ear : * Hello, mister ! how 
de deu? bin well? plaguy hot day; Cumil tu hum? you 
ainthim? No? jest what I was thinkin'on! folks all 
smart? Guess I'll set doun, cheap settin's standing.' 

At the opening of thu extraordinary volley I had 
jumped up, and saw before me a truly surprising figure for 
a new country. The owner of the voice was a ponderous 
indiridual, the roseate hue of whose face was rendered rud- 
dier yet firom the reflected tint of a huge and flaming red 
bandanna, with which the owner was endeavouring to 
check the perspiration which was not dropping ^ but fairly 
8tir§anmig down his hemispherical cheeks. A black silk hat, 
with narrow brim, adorned his head, and, despite the great 
heat of the day, he wore a heavy, new, and shining black 
over-coat, black frock-coat, black satin vest, and black 
woollen pants, the latter rolled «p, displaying the white 
cotton lining, instead of being * more Texano,' tucked in his 
ponderous * pot metal ' boots. The arm that wielded the 
bandanna was tucked through the handle of a plethoric 
carpet-bag. and the other sustained by the means of a huge 
and nearly rounded paw at its extremity, an extra pair of 
boots, and an umbrella. 

Here was a rig for a July day in Texas, with the ther- 
mometer at 105 deg. in the shade ! and it is not in the least 
surprising that» when at length I found my voice, I broke 
out with, * Who are you, and where did you come from ? ' 
Whereat my comfortably-clad friend again opened his 
mouth and spoke. 

According to his story, which was delivered in the richest 
vernacular of down-east, a brother of his wifle bad years 
previous settled fttr in the interior of the oouotry, and afler 
having written to him at intervals, describing in glowing 
language the beauties and fktness of the land, the excel- 
lence of the timber, and the manifold blessings attendant 
upon a residence there» at length himself experienced one 
of them, in the form of a congestive fover, and went off in 
a jiffy to explore another country. Our friend — who bore 
the very significant name of Green — much affected at his 
fate, started immediately to see after the effects, with a 
brain inflamed by floating visions of shingle mills, white 
oak staves, free pasturage, and last, not least, an abun- 
dance uf buffalo, bear, and deer, which had been repre- 
sented to him of almost as accommodating dis{K)sitions as 
the roast pigs in the story, who ran about ready roasted, 
seeking customers to eat them. There is a tale told in the 
'Arabian Nights ' of a certain prince — * what's his name ? '— 
who, having placed himself astraddle of a wooden horse, 
was suddenly and incontinently Uinded, without any pre- 
rious preparation,' in a strange country among strangers. 
Not that this was either the first or the last time thai a 
man's riding his hobby a peg too high has rendered a sud- 
den change of climate equally agreeable and necessary. 
Green was in a precisely similar fix. He had lived for 
forty years in a secluded part of Vermont, knowing no- 
thing of the world except the limited amount of experience 
picked up at home ; and suddenly, with but a day or two'^ 
notice, liad started for an eastern port, found a vessel loaded 
with Ume and notions up for Texas, embarked, and after a 
short passage landed in Galveston, as verdant a specimen 
of humanity as ever probably, at the mature age of fortyt 
escaped from the maternal apron string, or a wife's petti 
coat government. 
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A gentleman ia GalTeston, to whom he had obtained a 
letter of introduotion, persuaded him to abandon the idea 
of settling fkr * op country/ and adTised him to establish 
himself in or near the town, and work for a while at some 
one of the manifold trades which he professed to under- 
stand. The merchant*, howeTer, soon discovered his pro- 
teg^ to be an intolerable bore, and to get rid of him ino- 
culated his brain with a flaming idea of the immense profits 
which would indubitably attend a shingle speculation, and 
providing him with a letter to Colonel P— -, begging him 
to set him to work at something or anything, packed him 
off * up the Bay.' 

For a time, Green's exoeasiTe ignorance and curiosity, 
combined with a professed knowledge of every thbg, afford- 
ed much amusement; and as there were two bright lads of 
the respective ages of seventeen and eighteen in the family, 
ripe for mischi^ he had rather a hard time of it. The 
difficulty with him seemed to be, that so many flatt erin g 
opportunities of realising a fortune presented themselves, 
that, not knowing which to choose, be appeared in some 
danger of enacting again the &ble of the ass and the 
bundles of hay. He was advised by the colonel to look 
about him well ere he plunged into business of any kind, 
and informed that he would be very welcome to remain 
with him as long as he pleased, and that horses, gons, Sic, 
were at his disposaL 

Strange as it may appear, the new comer had never seen 
a mule until his advent to Texas ; and one — a fine and 
spirited saddle-beast, with enormous ears — attracted his 
particular attention. He even went so fitr as to endeavour 
to ' trade ' for him, and although warned by all of the cau- 
tion necessary to be observed by every one unaccustomed 
to the horses, and particularly the mules of the country, 
yet he persisted in his assertion, that he could ride any of 
them * bare-back.' He tried it One morning he thought 
that a ride up the bayou would be beneficial to hb health ; 
and having had Brandy (the aforesaid mule) driven up, 
came into Uie porch in quest of a saddle. Unfortunately, 
every one was in use ; but the coloaeLprovided him with a 
light snaffle-bitted bridle, wherewithal to lead the mnle to 
a near neighbour's, for the purpose of procuring th^ need- 
ful trappings, at the same time warning him to be very 
careful, as be might expect a severe fkll. 

About the middle of the afternoon, as the lads and I were 
standing in the gin-house, in fbll sight of the road, Brandy 
made his appearance, trotting along very gently ; then 
stopping a moment to crop a mouthful of anything at hand ; 
then raising his ears, shaking his head, and trotting on 
agiin. A few rods behind followed Green, evidently hi a 
passion, now shaking his fist at his quondam pet, now 
throwing a club at him, and again attempting to draw 
nearer and seixe the bridle, which was dangling from the 
mule's head. In the latter attempt he was eminently un- 
successfiil, for Brandy was determined to keep his former 
rider at a respeotftil distance. What had happened was 
self-evident; and I could not help joining the roar of 
laughter with which the boys greeted this first result of 
Green's attempt to astonish the natives with his wondrous 
horsemanship. He was much irritated at his reception, 
and inquired, ' if that was decent behaviour to a feller- 
critter that had just escaped the jaws of destruction, and 
might yet die from his hurts.' I finally appeased him, and 
persuaded lum to tell his tale. 

He had not succeeded in obtaining a saddle, and foolishly 
started off without one. * He couldn't get the critter,' he 
said, ' out of a walk to save him, and when he tried to git 
a limb to whip a trot out of him, he'd jerk away, and when 
he wanted to get off he'd jump, so he jest had to let the 
oonsamed beast have his own way.' At length, how- 
ever, he reached his journey's end, and leaving the mule 
hitched at the bars, went into the house and remained some 
hours, which did not in the least improve Brandy's tem- 
per. < I got a big gad,' continued he, * expectin' to work 
my passage home, but he went off like a greased streak, 
and I couldn't do nothing but holier, and stick like death 
to the mane, what there was of it We went through the 
woods like a steam-ingin', and when we went into the pa- 



rara I looked around for a place to light, but bimeby I lit 
fore I was ready, and about a rod off, too ; and don't yoQ 
think arter he'd chucked me slap outer ibe groond aod 
broke, I guess, much's five or six ribs, he jest west oe a 
piece and stopped, and went to feedin'. Then when I com 
up near, he moved on, and he sarved me all the way hum, 
and I've had to walk much's five mile all smashed op as 
I be, and the mean critter keepin' jest ahead, tantaKiin'.' 
We tried to soothe his alarm, telling hira that such 
things were of ordinary occurrence; bat this only irritated 
him the more, and he persisted in considering himself to 
be morally and physically a deeply iiqured individnaL To 
bed he went) and would have a doctor sent for, even his 
habitual economy in this instance foiling of its duty ; and 
a remark that the visit would cost him a cow and e^— the 
currency of the country— or ten dollars, merely eliciteel the 
remark that * he guessed he oould beat the doctor down, 
and make him take it out in trade.' The doctor, however, 
laughed at his fears; but Green would be and w€ts bled, 
blistered, and dosed, although a second visit from the 
medictts he could not obtain. The soreness oooasioiied by 
the foil remained but a day or eo, yet his bleeding and 
dosing produced a temporary weakness; and, insisting 
upon being dangerously ill, he kept hb bed for a fiirtnigfaL 
At length, one fine morning, permitting himself to be per- 
suaded that none of his bones were broken, and that be 
had received no internal injury likely to prove immediately 
fatal, he ventured out, took a short walk, and returned in 
time to breakfost wiUi the family. He seemed big with 
thought ; something evidently was weighing upon his mind, 
and several times during the meal he suspended opera- 
tions m totOt seeming lost in calculation. I imagined that be 
had discovered some prominent point upon tiie bayou snt- 
able for one of his manifold projects ; but this Idea was 
* shooting very wide of the mark.' He was only meditating 
revenge. At last he broke forth. * I've been thinkin', onr- 
ml,' said he, * if that oonsamed long-eared critter waa wm&, 
and wam't worth too much money, I'd shoot him.' 

* Indeed,' replied the colonel ; * perhaps I would part 
with him if you cannot ease your mind in any other way. 
I have always considered his value to be twelve cows and 
calves, but, under the cirounutaBoea, yoa may hftve him 
for a hundred dollars.' 

< I couldn't stand that, eumil ; but I wouldn't mind givia' 
6fty cents for a chance to give him a right down good 
lickin', and make him feel c^p, the nasty beast' 

* Well, sir, if it will really relieve your foelings, I have 
no objeotioo to your administoring a practical lesson te 
Mr Brandy upon the glaring impropriety of his oonduoi— 
although I must decline your foe.' 

Our Yankee jumped at the t^r, and, seiring a loag- 
lashed cow-whip that hung in the hall, made d^eotly for 
the stable-yard, which was near the house, the badk-doon 
of the negro auarter opening upon it 

* Now,' said the colonel, < step into my room a moment 
and let us listen. After he is-fidrly warmed op with bis 
work he will not mind our seeing lam ; there wUl besooe 
fon, depend upon it' 

Brandy baring finished his morning repast, had been 
turned loose, and was standing very oomplaoently in the 
centre of the yard, when Green, whip in liand, olambered 
over Uie fence, and the following dialogue eosned, tor mo- 
nofogue it was not, since Brandy sustained his pari with 
much spirit 

Grebm, loqmhtr,—* Well now, yon nasty, tobaker-lcaf> 
eared, hipercritikle critter, don't you fed cheap, eh f ' 

Braitdt preserves a dignified silence, intimating by the 
flapping of his ears, that i^ perfectly understands what has 
been said* 

Grskn. — < There, take that,' attempting an application of 
the whip, and only succeeding in getting a smart rap with 
the snapper upon his cheek. * Rot these fool whips I ' 

After various attempts, Green began, as he said, 'to 
get the hang of the thing,' and then commenced a rsee 
aroand the lot, the Tankee cracking away at the mole ami 
getting rather the larger share of the lash himself^ until be • 
finally cornered his antagonist in a kind of eul-d^$ac 
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formed hy the junctioii of the fence ftnd stable at a very 
acute angle. 

QmBSM. — ' There, now, I guess I got jon, and we'll begin 
to settle up.' (Crack, crack, crack.) 

BaAsiDT lays his ears back perfectly flat, and drawing 
bia biod feet half-way undemeatb him, quivers all over 
with rage. 

Grkkm. — * Ab, you don*t like it> do yer? Tain't quite 
as good fun as cbncking me a rod into the parara, is it 
now ? ' (Crack, crack, crack.) 

The mule drew bis fore-feet bock, until they joined the 
binder ones, a peculiar twitching motion of bis latter end 
betokening to an experienced eye that something might 
shortly be expected from that quarter. At this moment 
our friend's lash caught round the mule's legs, and the 
stock was jerked from his hand. He stepped forward and 
stooped to jnck it up, when, quick as lightning, the mule 
let fly a pair of heels, wbicb sent Green's hat a perfect 
wreck, spinning across the yard, then taming short in bis 
tracks, dashed out of the comer, knookiog Green bead 
foremost into a }nle of fresh manure. 

Green jompea up in a moment, perfectly maddened 
with rage, and jerking a rail from the fence, made at the 
enemy. 

* Look out, man, that mule will kill you ! ' cried the 
colonel — but too late. Green had alrca'jy struck at the 
mule, who parried the blow with his heels, knocking the 
weapon ever the fence, and^be man under it, and then 
open>mouthed rushed at him. 

How the Yankee evaded him I know not, the whole thing 
was done so quickly ; but evade him he did, and dashed 
aoross the yard, where an open doorway (through which 
protruded any given number of young negroes' heads, ex- 
hiblting an extensive assortment of ivory) offered shelter. 
Through these be rushed, making a general average of 
broken beads and bloody noses, and his foot tripping, he 
plunged headlong, catching with both bands the rim of a 
huge washtub, which was at that moment in the use of a 
big, greasy wench, and pulling ity its contents, and the 
wench, above all, right upon him. Dripping like a naiad, 
he emerged from the other door of the cabin, his courage 
completely cooled by the wholesale administration of warm, 
oleaginous suda, although perhaps not perfectly satisfied 
with the hydropathic treatment of the complaint. 

A day or two after this escapade, I happened to be in 
the field near the flence, with but a small strip of cane intet- 
veoing, so that I could distinctly hear any person who 
might be ^peaking on the other side, while remaining my- 
self unseen. Presently I beard Green's heavy step, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, upon the hard trodden path. Then it ceased 
— a halt evidently — then a prolonged whistle, which always 
with him betokened astonishment— at last came the voice. 

* Ofo, git eaut ! Now aint ye a beauty 7 What do you 
call yourself when you'r tu hum, and what was your name 
afore you come to Texas T Show yw teeth, and grin like 
a cheesy oit, will youP Why don't ye travel T Are ye 
sick or tired? I swanny if you don't travel, I'll make yon 
— there, take that ! ' A tugging sound here intimated that 
somebody bad kicked something; and then the voice again 
— * Well, if he ain't dead already ; whoever see the beat of 
that ? If it ain't a rat, ater all ; what a powerful tail ! ain't 
that a mouth ! guess I'd like to see the egg big enough for 
you to suck ; if you didn't smell so strong, I'd carry you 
hum ! Well, I never I if this don't beat all.' Here another 
whistle was heard, whose lengthened sweetness, long drawn 
oat} a^^sured me the oration was finished ; and off he went 

1 stepped up to the fence, and there upon a little knoll 
lay a poor 'possum, rolled up like a ball, to all appearance 
as dead as a mackerel. Presently, however, one little 
bright eye half unclosed, then opened entirely; then the 
other ; the head was turned in the direction of the retreat- 
ing enemy, and no danger appearing from that quarter, 
first one paw, then another, was put forth, as if to ascer- 
tain the extent of damages received, and apparently not 
finding them severe, the poor thing, in its humble way, 
commenced sneaking offl A sharp rustle in the cane 
checked its career, and— like Kirby — it died again. There 



we left it, detemuning to be in time to ei^oy Green's ac- 
count of the new mare's nest which he had discovered. 

The man had been so laughed at and quizzed by the lads 
(indeed no one could have listened to the tales of wonder, 
and witnessed his mode of 'actiug em eaut') that, tired of 
their ridicule, when be had anything to tell, abandoning 
the parlour, he sought refuge in the kitchen, for tell them 
he must, or die of suppressed marvels, and he preferred a 
negro audience to none at all. 

'J he kitchen in the evening was the rendezvous of a queer 
patriarchal old negro, named Tom, and his family. There 
were Old Tom, and Tonng Tom, and Little Tom, and the 
dog Tommy, one more than Marryatt's Dominee discover- 
ed ; but in compensation they claimed a less number of 
tails; always to be found after supper, when not engaged 
in hunting. 

The old man had been the < hunter' upon a large plan- 
tation in Alabama, and bad not forgotten the art, although 
two of bis son8,'Tom and Buck, now killed the most game. 
There was one singular thing about them. Tom never 
failed when geese, turkeys, or anything that wore feathers 
was in question, but had never shot a deer. Buck, on the 
contrary was the most skilful deer-hunter in the country, 
yet always missed the birds. 

This was the society which Green sought, to unburden 
his overtasked bosom of the miraculous events of the day ; 
and it was a perfect study to see the old grey-beaded negro 
leaning bis bead upon the * mantel tree,' gazinjg in the fire, 
to prevent the commission of so gross a piece of disrespect 
as laughing in the man's face, yet quivering all over with 
the attempt to prevent it Tom and Back, after listening 
awhile, usually adiourned to a neighbouring grove, and there 
woke the night with their long-suppressed shouts. On the 
outside of the cabin the colonel's sons stood, so as to listen 
and peep through the crevice, enjoying the scene, but un- 
observed themselves. 

Green soon announced his intention to go out and kill a 
deer, and accordingly borrowed a rifle ; the dogs he could 
not borrow, for we had all seen too much of him to intrust 
them to bis care. Resisting all efforts upon the boys' part 
to accompany him, he started off early in the morning, 
crossed the bayou, and went on the large prairie, where 
deer are more plenty than I have ever seen them else- 
where. However, despite their abundance, he returned at 
night without game, and in a great rage, denouncing a cer- 
tain Captain White who lived some distance down the 
bayou, as the * stupidest fool he ever see.' 

It appeared that our friend bad found several fioe droves 
of deer, and tried the very original mode of walking up 
sufficiently near to shoot them, but finding that this would 
not do, he conceived a new and brilliant idea. As, to all 
appearance, they were very tame, and when startled by 
bis proximity ran but a short distance, and then stopped, 
he imagined there would be no difficulty in uniting the 
droves in sight, and then driving all into White's cow- pen, 
there to make a regular battue. After manoeuvring and 
walking and running all day, he at length succeeded in 
getting a large number very near the desired spot, and 
keeping not more than an eighth of a mile behind them him- 
selff 

But White, who was sitting on the fence, wondering 
what *that fool stranger' could be doing now, disregarded 
all his signs about letting down the bars, and when the 
deer, giving the pen a wide berth, trotted off into the wide 
prauie, and Green came up in a rage— he was well laughed 
at All that we could say would not convince him but 
that the deer would have gone quietly into the pen and re- 
mained peaceably. 

The last of Green 8 performances that I witnessed was 
bis sudden exit from the back of a spirited ' Creole' pony 
which he vwtld ride, in the hunt of a wild mule. His 
horse, perfectly trained to the business, was close upon the 
mule's heels, and seeing the latter turn, wbeeled in his 
tracks, while Green went on. Thb was upon the edge of 
a water-hole, and our friend received a good ducking, and 
some braises. 

As long as he remained upon the pvairie, his excessive 
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Tanitj and extensive knowledge led him into ftresb difll- 
culties ; be started a briok-kiln, burnt a coal-pit» out oord- 
wood, bought a market-boat, and tried trading upon the 
bajou, and finally was forced to retom to (Hlyeston, and 
go to hard work as a blacksmith, in order to earn money 
enough to pay his passage home. 

Te who would settle in a new country, be content for a 
time to learn, and do not condemn ererything that may 
appear new or strange to you. 



OUR NATIVE FLORA. 

WOODLAND FLOWIBS. — MO. I. 

* The sun yrlstfn hathe, 
The Birdes bin slnfren clere. 
The Larke with cheerio Uye 
Awakes the blushliiKe mome. 
Up, up, mie lore, nor looser staye. 
But through the Terdaunt meadea let's sttaye— 
Or bie the babbllnice brook. 
Or mid the (breate danke, 
And gather aa we ko 
The fferomlo flowers that irmwe, 
Mow all besprente with dewe^*- OU .If S.-f 

In previous yolumes of the Ikstbuotos a series of articles 
appeared under the title of * Wild Flowers of the Months 
and their Associations,' wherein the history and oharao- 
teristics of native plants were detailed aooording to the 
order in which they appeared throughout the year. We 
venture to hope that these papers have been instrumental 
in diffusing to some extent a love for these humble things 
that deck our native hills and fields, and which are day by 
day gaining increased attendon, as their beauty and' interest 
are brought into notice. We now present to our readers 
the first of a series of papers, in which we purpose bring- 
ing our Natiyc Flora under review in a different aspect, 
and without interfering in the slightest manner with what 
we have already published on native botany. Oiir object 
is to direct attention to the native wild flowers of our land, 
according to the different habitats^ or situations of growth 
which they prefer, considering, under respective het^ the 
flowers of the woodland, the mountain, the wayside, the 
cultivated field, the artificial garden, the lake, and the 
ocean— for the ocean, too, has its bright and beauteous 
flowers, flourishing as well in its dark depths as the bright 
blossoms that festoon the rooks lashed by its foaming 
waves. By this means we hope in some measure to foster 
that taste for the picturesque and the beautiful in nature, 
which has recently been gaining ground among us, and in 
the advancement of which the works of Humboldt have 
proved so successful — for truly, indeed, it is to the bright 
array of vegetable forms that our world owes much of its 
beauty. No one who has devoted any attention to the sub- 
ject can have failed to observe, that to the peculiar charac- 
ter of the vegetation of a country, and of particular situa- 
tions, is due the general appearance which they present to 
the eye, when viewed in a comprehensive manner. Humboldt 
remarks : * If the characteristic aspect of different portions 
of the earth's surface depends conjointly on all external 
phenomena — if the contours of the mountains, the physiog- 
nomy of plants and animals, the azure of the skv, the form of 
the clouds, and the transparency of the atmosphere, all com- 
bine in forming that general impression which is the result 
of the whole, yet it cannot be denied that the vegetable cover- 
ing with which the whole earth is adorned, is the principal 
element in the impression. Animal forms are deficient in 
mass, and the individual power of motion which animals 
possess, as well as often the smallness of their size, withdraw 
them from our sight The vegetable forms, on the contrary, 
produce a greater effect by their magnitude, and by their 
constant presence. The age of trees is marked by their 
size ; and the union of age with the manifestation of con- 
stantly renewed vigour is a charm peculiar to the vege- 
table kingdom.' The same illustrious naturalist, after 
describing the different forms of vegetation which charac- 
terise the landscape, gives a practical application to his 
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remarks. * It would,' says he, * be an enterprise worthy of 
a great artist to study the aspect and charaotar of all 
these vegetable groups, not merely in hothouses or in the 
descriptions of botanists, but in their native grand^ir in 
the tropical zone. How interesting and instructive to the 
landscape painter would be a work which should present 
to the eye, first separately and then in combination and 
contrast, the leading forms which I have enumerated! 
How picturesque is the aspect of tree-ferns, spreading 
their delicate fronds above the laurel-oaks of Mexico, or 
groups of plantains overshadowed by arborescent grasses ! 
It is the artist's privilege, having studied these groups, to 
analyse them; and thus in his hands the grand and 
beautiftil fbrm of nature which he would pourtray resolves 
itself (if I may venture on the expression), like the written 
works of men, into a few simple elements.' 

The merry months of joyous summertime are garlanded 
in love and beauty. Everywhere around ns the green 
world is ftill of life and vigour; the fresh sward is ena- 
melled with many a blossom — the fully expanded leaves 
of the forest-trees are brighter, too— and the gay wild- 
flowers have their beauty as yet unmarred by antnmn 
sun. The glittering insect world are merrily dancing 
through their swift and sunny hour, and the beauteons 
songsters on the leafy trees are still pouring forth their wild 
melody in sweetest strains : all nature unites in one uni- 
Tersal song of joy 1 

It is impossible for us at this season to step on the mead 
or the moorland, the sunny hill or sunless vale, withont 
meeting with a host of summer beauties; but in an 
espeoial manner are the traces of Flora's Ibotsieps Tisibie 
in the woods. It is there, beneath the leafing bough, and 
nursed amid the long waving grass and tiie dead leaves of 
last autumn, that summer's firat flowers appear; and vre 
therefore choose the present as an appropriate time to give 
some aooonnt of our native woodland wildlings. 

First in Flora's flowery train comes the *pale Prin- 
rose,* 

* Startlcff np between 
Dead matted leaves of Aah and Oik.* 

It is one of the gayest flowers of the season, and decks 
many a shady bank with its golden glow of clustering 
stars ; but the poets^ one and aU of them, seem to regard 
it as a modest unobtrusive thing, that seeks not to attract 
the gaze of the heedless passer by. It indeed often oboo0es 
^ lonely and hidden nook to put fbrth its attractive blos- 
soms, and often have we seen it hid beside a little prat- 
tling brook, or beneath a shading cliffy and nursed by an 
oozing spring, where no one but the prying naturalist 
would seek for floral beauty ; but it must not k)e supposed 
that this is always or often the case with the Primrose. It 
is most generally found in the open parts c^ the wood, or 
the gentle slopes of the half-sunny half-shady dell, in which 
situations it has every advantage for displaying its gay 
beauty ; and the golden glow of a Primrose bank is a scene 
of loveliness such as no man could view without unquali- 
fied admiration; not even Peter Bell, of whom the de- 
parted laureate has said : — 

* A Primrose by a rivcrt brim, 

A yellow Primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.* 
Occasionally, however, as we have observed, is a lurking 
Primrose to be found in hidden beauty in some secluded 
spot unknown to the heedless eye; and the poet Nieoll 
has beautifully pourtrayed its modest and retiring charac- 
ter in a poem he has indited to its praise, while he deligiits 
in the idea of its universal distribution throughout oar 
land:— 

* The Hawthorn clnsters bloom above, 

The Primrou hidea below, 
And on the lonely passer-by 
A modest glance doth throw I 

The humble Primrose* bonnie (iice, 

I meet it every where ; 
Whero other flowers dhMlain to bloom. 

It oomea and neatlea thera 
Ulce OoD*8 own light, on eveiy plaoe' 

In glory it doth fUl: 
And where Its dwelling-place ts mada 

It Btndfhtwi^ hallowa all \ ^ 
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Ob iMd]Mtht narrow, and In wooda 

We meet thee near and fur. 
Till thon btK»ineat prised and luvud, 

As things fiimllUr are. 

I lore the fireside of my home, 

Because all sympathies, 
The feelin«{s fond of every day, 

Arpnnd Its circle rise. 
And while admiring a:i the flowers 

That saromer suns can Rire, 
Within my heart the Primruse sweet. 

In lowly lore doth lire ! ' 

The Primrose h«8 had many a poetic lay dedicated to its 
beauty, and the poets baye thrown around it a halo of de- 
lightful associations. While the Snowdrop is regarded as 
the * early herald of the infant years.* the Primrose U 
looked upon as a pledge that spring has already come, and 
its appearance in our early woodland walks calls up the 
pkaaing reoolleotbns of that season of rural beauty. 
'Cold Is the heart 

That, bending o'er the first seen flower of spring, 

Feels not the glow of joy and thankfulness 

Through all his senses gnshing. Spring's first blossom ! 

It seems a pledge of blessing manifold 

From UxM who Is all love and mercy.* 

But a deUil of the Primrose's poetical associations appear- 
ed on a fbrmer occasion in the Ihstruotor, and haring 
new discaased its peculiarities in the choice of a woodland 
home, we are constrained to pass on to other gems. 

Of the same lovely family as the Primrose, flowering at 
the same eeason, ajid often found beside it in the woods, 
are the Cowslip and the Oxlip, two names not unfamiliar 
in the language of poesy, although the flowers themseWes 
are moch less generally known than the Primrose. The 
chief difference which distinguishes them fVom that flower 
(to the ordinary observer) is, that they produce several 
blossoms on one common flower-stem, while the Primrose 
has only one. The Oxlip is the gayer of the two, haring 
flowers very similar to those of the Primrose ; but the Cow- 
slip is altogether a more modest and melancholy thing, 
with its much smaller blossoms gently drooping and often 
hid from view. The early appearance of its beautiful 
drooping flowers sometimes brings the Cowslip into the 
church vard to mark the spot where a beloved one lies; 
and admirers of the much-lamented William Thom, the 
weaver-poet, who may visit his grave in spring-time, will 
find a Cowslip blooming there, planted by the hand that 
now writes before the green grass had grown over the* 
poet's grave. 

Another beautifid gem of the woodland is the tioy plant 
called by botanists the Oxalis acetosella, 

•The Wood Sorrel, with Its light green leares 
Heart shaped and triply folded, and Its root 
Creeping like beaded coraL' 

It is a Terr delicate little thing, with pale whitish-pink 
flowers, and loves most to creep along among loose green 
mosses on the old crumbling wall, the shelring rock, or 
the half-rotted trunk of some forest giant, follen in his 
strength. The Mountain Speedwell is often associated 
with the Wood Sorrel, generally seeking similar situations 
forfci growth : its flowers are of a blue colour ; but it is 
acaroely so conspicuous as a nearly allied species, which 
more frequently occurs by the waysides and hedgebanks. 
Last year we found a lovely variety of the Mountain 
Speedwell with bright rosy blossoms, in a flowery wood to 
the south of the Pentland Hills. 
Early in spring-time 

•Violets dim, 

Bnt sweeter than the Uds of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea*s breath,' 

begin to bloom in the woods, although some of the kinds 
are peculiar to other situations, and may even at the pre- 
sent season be found flowering profusely on the mountains 
and moors. The Violet of the poets, the Sweet Violet, or 
Fiola odarata of botanists, is truly a woodland flower; 
and delightful indeed it is to meet wHh it. as it is often to 
be found, decking a sylvan shady bank with its modest 
loveliness, while its delicious f^ragrance pervades the air 
we breathe, and a thousand woodland bees, inrited by the 



sweet odour* wander f^om flower to flower, gathering 
nectar such as no other blossom but the * Violet in her greeu- 
wood bower' could give. The Violet is a universal favourite 
among the poets. We find even Byron pleasantly inditing 
stanzas to this humble blossom ; and it is impossible to read 
much of the writings of those poets who have sought to 
delineate the fair ahd flowery scenes of nature, without 
meeting with frequent allusions to the Sweet Violet It is 
essentially a modest flower, and is always to be found in 
some shy retreat, carefully concealed from the common 
gase— often, indeed (to borrow the words of poor Words- 
worth), 

*By a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star, when only uue 

Is shining In the sky.* 

Every line that has been penned by poet or proser in 
Viola's praise will bear us out in considering her one of 
the most modest of Flora's daughters ; but certainly we 
think that Emma Prior pays her no compliment when, in 
delineating her modesty, she places her as a meet com- 
panion for the Primrose, whose claims on the score of mo- 
desty we have already set aside to an extent beyond what 
may be readily approved of by our poets. Emma's words, 
in addressing the Violet, are : — 

»Thon llv'st unseen and qnlte retired. 

By all thy kindred nnadmired. 

Save the pal* Primrose, vho, Uke thm, 

Lie$ hiddm in obtcurity: 

The Sweet Violet is most fluently foond in shady woods 
and banks, sometimes by the level margins of softly flow- 
ing streams, and most generally in the neighbourhood of 
old ruins or more modem buildings; hence it is supposed 
by some writers to be an exotic production escaped from 
cultivation in our own country. In England, however, il 
does really seem wild, although we believe most, if not all, 
of its Scottish stations are dubious. It is decidedly a 
southern plant, and decreases rapidly in its frequency as 
we travel northwards. In the counties of Edinburgh and 
Fife, for instance, it is found at a considerable number of 
stations, and is by no means nufrequent within a dozen 
miles of the south banks of the Tay ; but when we cross 
that river, we find the Sweet Violet almost entirely absent 
to the northwards, and when found, it is only in the cha- 
racter of a garden escape, and thus does not really belong 
to our northern Flora. Nearly approaching to the Sweet 
Violet in structural character is the Hairy Violet; a 
species principatly confined to the chalk and limestone 
districts of England. It must be considered a rare plant, 
and, like the preceding, decreases in its progress north- 
wards ; the most northerly station yet found for it being, 
we believe, in Kincardineshire, where it was detected by a 
Montrose botanist two or three years ago. The true Wood 
Violet is the most common species in the woodlands, and 
is hence denominated by botanists Viola sylvatica.* It 
is this one that in spring and early summer time decks 
the green and grassy banks in the woods with its lovely 
proftision of bright blue blossoms, so profiise, indeed, in 
many instances, that the verdant carpet is in many places 
completely covered with their clustered masses. The 
flowers appear very early in the spring; and although 
they are unlike the Sweet Violet in having no fragrance 
to breathe on the morning air, yet they are much more 
showy than the flowers of that modest plant, and never fail 
to win the admiration of the woodland wanderer. A more 
meet companion for the Primrose and the Cowslip could 
not well be chosen firom the gay throng of spring-time's 
flowery train ; and in our own wanderings have we many 



♦ The Wood Violet (Fwte syhatiea) has long been confoonjled by 
botanists with the Dog Violet (Kioto canina), to which It Is nearly re- 
lated, and It has hitherto been the generat rule with British authors to 
Inclode the former plant In their deticriptlons of the latter. The Wood 
Violet seems, however, to be really distinct, and deserving of an in- 
dependent existence In botanical books: It Is, moreover, found to be 
the eommoner of Oi€ two In many places; and, we believe, were loc^' 
botanists generally to inquire Into the matter, this wonld ht found « 
be the universal rule all over the country, while the true Dog V 
would prove to be In reaUty a rare plant, and seldom Indeed foi^nly 
the woods. L^.y,u^^v. ^y ^^^ ^^j...^ 
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a time kUtirelj lingered to look upon and admire tlioee 
three earlj beauties in close companionship, lending their 
loTeliness to adorn some of the freshest and fbirest scenes 
that erer smiled beneath the radiance of a May raom*s 
rising son. 

Among the manj beanties that throng our woodland 
path in early summer, there is one gentle lowly gem 
that is behind none other in interest to naturalists and 
loTsrs of nature ; while it is widely known in the annals 
of poesy. This is the Lily of the Valley, whose beauty 
i9 alike esteemed, whether seen in the ^Ivan shade or 
beside the more flaunting flowers of the garden border; 
nor is it less admirtxi amid the gaiety of the drawing-room, 
where its little bells put the purest pearls to the blush. 

* F«lr flower that, lapt lo lowljr crlade. 
Dort hide beneath the greenwood di ide, 

Than whom the remal gale 
None Mrer wakei, on bank or iprajr. 
Our EngUnd'a Uly of the Haj, 

Oar Uly of the Vale I' 

The Lily of the Valley is one of a family of beautiful plants, 
four of which are natires to this country. They only grow 
in shady situations, such generally as woods and copses, 
and often, indeed, in Talleys — hence the name which our 
little plant has got, Lily of the Valley. The generic name 
Gmvallaria is deriTcd from the Latin eonvaliis, a valUy^ 
in allusion to the localities in which they are found. 
The Chnvalktria mc^cUis, or true Lily of the Valley, may 
be said to be peculiar to England as a wild plant ; for al- 
though (band in many woods especially in the south of 
Scotland, it does not seem to be indigenous to the Scottish 
Flora, haring, no doubt, been planted in many places by 
admirers who loved to see it in their morning walks. Bt- 
ing likewise much cultiTated for its beauty and fragrance 
even in the humblest cottage gardens, its creeping roots 
would readily enable it to sprc^ and establish itself in a 
seemingly wild condition in shady places suitable to its 
growth. The Lily of the Valley is so mnch esteemed in 
its character of a garden flower that it is regularly /(?re«j 
in all horticultural establisfaments where the forcing of 
esrly flowers is carried on to any extent It is well adapted 
for forcing, and, by a gentle heat, may be brought into blos- 
som in a Tery few weeks after planting. There is little of 
poetry, however, in the forcing of these * moral teeohers' mto 
existence before their time, and, moreoTcr, the droamstance 
that the early forced Uly of the Valley generally produces 
flowers withont any accompaniment of leaves, would nul- 
lify the description of many a poet ; in particular, it will 
be seen that he who oontnes his observations to the forced 
flower can never realise Oroly's beautiful description and 
emblematical representation, contained in the following 
hues : — 

• WhKa bad! that in meek beaaty m dott lean. 

The eloiitered cheek aa pale aa moonUght snow, 
Thoa teeniest beneath thy huge high life of gruvii, 

An Eremite beneath his mountain's brow. 

White bad! thoa'rt emblem of a lorcller thing— 

Tlie broken spirit that Its angnlsh bears 
To silent shades, and there sits oAirlng 

To Heaven, tiie holy ft«granee of lu tears.' 



NB0I88ITT Oy STtTDTINQ SCUQION. 

Let the enemies of religion loarn, at least, what religion 
is, before they oppose it If relii^ion boasted of having a 
clear view of God, and of disclosius him without a cover- 
ing or veil, then we should oppose it, were we to say, that 
nothing in the world dtsoovers him with such evidence. 
But since, on the contrar)', religion teaches that men are 
in darkness, and far from God ; that he is hidden from 
them, and that the very name which he gives himself in 
the Scriptures, is, ' a God that hideth himself ; * and in 
fact, if It labours equallv to establish the two maxims, 
that God has placed in his choreh certain characters bv 
which he makes hhnself known to those who sincerely seek 
^im ; and yet that he has, at the same time, so far 

vered them, as to render himself imperceptible to those 

do not seek htm with their whole heart, what advan- 

lo men gain, when in their negligence in the search 



of truth, they complain that nothing displays it to them ; 
since this obscurity under whieh they labonr, and which 
they bring against the Christian church, does but eetabliah 
one of the points which she maintains, without affecting 
the otlier, and, instead of ruining, confirms her doeUrinea. 
— PatceU. 

KABTH THK KATURAL PBTRKD OF MAV. 

The great Roman naturalist, PUny, in one of the most 
beautiful passages of his elaborate history of nature, ob- 
serves — It is the earth that, like a kind mother, TeceiTes 
us at our birth, and sustains us when born. It is thia 
alone, of all the elements around, that is never found an 
enemy to man. The body of waters deluge him with 
rains, oppress him with liatl, and drown h'm with innnda* 
tions ; the air rushes on in storms, prepares the tempest, 
or lights up the volcano ; but the earth, gentle and indul- 
gent, ever subservient to the wants of man, spreads hin 
walks with flowers, and his table with plenty, returns 
with interest every good committed to her care ; and 
though she produces the poison, she still supplies tha an i- 
dote, though constantly teased to furnish the Imcariea of 
man rather than his necessities ; yet, even to the lasc, she 
continues her kind indulgence, and when life is over, she 
piously hides his remams in her bosom. 



<!^dgtnBl J^oetrg. 
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l.et Others boast of Dahlias floe, 
BrilHant with almost every hoe, 

Kor rest content, but restless pbie, 
For the grand priae-a Dahlia Um* 

Oti! thUb not the lore or flowers 
Implanted la the human breast ! 

It is a simpto taste like ears 
That oaa to flowers their charm Imparl 

It Is a heartless, poor employ 

To search for flower with gnndler glow ; 
And when 'tis ftmnd, 'tis bat the joy 

Of gazing at a raree-show. 



fare man delights in being t 
A' moat inexplicable creature— 

With nataro's charms he wont be please I. 
But longs for charm that's not in naturt) ! 

My sister, we, to childhood trae, 
Babold these with indifference diine. 

And fondly turn ftx>m them to Tlew 
The flowers endear'd by aald tang ^ne. 

Ilio Hawthora Is aa sweet and firir 
As when we rored l»y parents* side, 

When its rich firagraooe Atl'd the air 
Of sununer gloamln' far and wide. 



1 lie Wild Rose, bright fai beauteous birth. 
Still wins the passing burst of praise, 

And seems almost too pure fur earth. 
And worthy of an aagelt gasa. 

And stni before the cottage-door, 
Beside the bee-hire, stately nCanis 

The Hotlytiodc, the attendant flower 
Of rlslon'd homo, in distant lands. 

Tlie Heath-flower, stDl to fireedom dear. 
Its glory sheds on mountain's breast,— 

And well may Scottish maiden wear 
The wreath that graced her Wallace* crest 

From yonder crags an Incense comes, 
As through the rocky dell I mam— 

It U the dear bright Whhi's perhtmoa. 
Breathing the sweetest pledge of bomct 

Majok V 



* A prise of one thouaand pounds awaits tbo porvoa i»tu> &m tkew 
a Blue Dahlia. uy.yu.^v^v. Ljy ^.^ ^^ ^^j.,.^ 
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LACORD AIR£. 

FIB8TPAPKK. 

Fglarob has grren birib to orators of the Ughest order. 
At the bar, in the senate, before the popular aseembly, in 
the prcCBssorial chair, m the literarj oloset, in every de- 
parUDeot of the art» she has |Hroduoed men of surpassing 
elo^nenoe. And suoh she still produces — witness TMers, 
Qniaot» Lamartlne^ to name no mora. 

Bui there is, in particular, one kind of oratory which 
the French at one time brought almost to perfection, and 
in which they still greatly exeel— the oratory of the pul- 
pit. The names of the logical Bonrdaloue, of the puissant 
Bofisuet, of the elegant Flecbier, of the tender Fenelon, of 
the graceful Massillon, are known to every one; and the 
tradition of these great names has descended to worthy 
successors in the present day, for the high character of 
Freoob pulpit eloquence is well maintained by preachers 
such as Honod and Coquerel of the Reformed Church, by 
sooh as Ravagnas, Dupaaloup^ and Lacordaire among the 
Romanists. 

The last mentioned is a remarkAoIe maa, and that not 
merely as a preacher or a rhetoriciaik His other qualities 
and his prenoos history are singular and striking. He is, 
moreoTer, the type of a class; and, as such, his biography 
is ta^r mere instruotiye than his sermons, and fSur more in^ 
preseiTO than his eloquence. Farther, the history of La- 
cordaire has been so intimatelv connected with that of his 
cborch since he joined it — he has been so much mixed up 
with the moTement which has taken place in it — the vicis- 
situdes of Romanism in France, during the last twenty 
years, are so resumed in those of the individual, that, to 
mark the course in which he has floated, is to understand 
the current of the stream. We propose, therefore, to devote 
some space to this remarkable man, confining ourselves, 
however, rather to a sketch of bis life and of his opinions, 
than entering into any systemaiic review of his works or 
upon any regular criticism of bis oratory.* 

Henri Lacordaire is, as Bossuet was, a native of Bur- 
gundy, having been bom in the village of Recez-sur-Ource 
in that province. In 1812, being then ten years of age, 
he was sent to the Lyceum of Dyon, where he sufficiently 
distingiiisbed himself, more especially by his success in the 
study of rhetoric From this school, being destined for the 
bar, he was sent to the *£cole de Droit* of Dijon. Here 
be studied law with considerable success ; but the tendency 
of bis mind and of bis pursuits may be gathered from the 
sage advice he received from the Dean of Faculty, * not to 
apply too much to metaphysics.' But to metaphysics he 
nevertheless did apply, and that with ardour; the conse- 
quence was what mignt have been expected fh>m a youth 
of his age, in a university, where, to use his own subse- 
quent expression, ' he breathed scepticism with the veiy 
air.* 

Brinking; but not deeply, of philosophy, and drawing 
only fVom the sources of the Voltaire school, he became, 
naturally enough, a convert to tiie superficial doctrines of 
the last century; and in the Society d'Etudes, a debating 
society which existed in the college for the discussion of 
' public law, history, philosophy, and literature,' the ftiture 
monk was known as the stoutest defender of deism. And 
to the defence of deism in religion, he joined that of de- 
mocracy in politics; so that, if a few years back he cer- 
tainly recorded his opioion * that France could only be a 
monareby or a chaos,* he did no more, after all, when he 
took his place as a representatNe of the people in the 
National Assembly, to the cry of *Vive la Republiquel' 
than testiQr his return to his earlier opinions. 

Laoordure having finished his law studies in 1822, im- 
mediately went to Paris. There he began to practise as 
an advocate^ and he soon had some trifling causes to plead, 
in which, moreover, small as was the opportunity, he ap- 



* We have, ome fateSUto cipt me our oUlgaHons to the notice of 
I,.«oonlaire, jmbHahed bv M. Lorraln, ex-doyeo de la FaouUtf de Droit 
de Dijon, and to the Mtb and 66th niuaberi of the ' Oalerie des Con- 



peared with considerable distinction. He became remarked, 
and M. Berry er, it is said, even predicted him the first rank 
at the bar, ' if he did not abuse his facility of speaking.' 
His ambition t)egan to rise. Although he was then living 
*in a little room only six feet square,* splendid dreams 
visited him ; the highest rewards his profession offered ap- 
peared in the distance ; his imagination clothed him in the 
first magisterial robes; *hope sprinkled favours manifold' 
on the aspiring lawyer; the springs of life were still ftresh 
in him ; the idea of the celibate or the cloister would have 
made him shudder. But it was not to last Within eighteen 
months after his appearance at the bar, Laoordaire entei'ed 
the seminary of St Sulpice. In tiiat short time the sceptic 
became not only a converV te religion but a candidate for 
thepriesthood. How did this come aboutt 

We find that the young advocate had not long entered 
on the practice of bis profession, when a kind of melan- 
choly took possession of him, which neither present success 
nor brilliant, prospects could chase away. He grew sick 
of law ; ^ this fire of enthusiasm and imagination* — so he 
says in a letter of the time — ' was not given me to be ex- 
tinguished in the icy chills of jurisprudence — ^to be stifled 
under those hard and positive meditations.* A splendid 
fbture ceased to allure him. When his fancy had pictured 
to him all the honours his ambition aspired to, he asked 
himself what thanf and the answer was, *all is vanity.* 
He thus writes to a friend : — * I have littie attachment to 
existence, my imagination has worn that out; I afB satod 
with everything without having had the experience of any- 
thing. If you onlylcnew bow sad I am becoming t They 
speak to me of the glory of aQtborship, of public office, but, 
to be frank, I find glory a pitiable things and I can scarce- 
ly conceive how men can take so much trouble in running 
c^r such a sillj little fool.* 

* Who would fardels bear* if mere fiune were the only 
recompense, was the sum of Lacordaire's reasoning. He 
sighed for tranquillity, obscuri^, and ease ; he longed to 
resume his literary pursuits; all he wished was *to live 
quietly at bis own fireside, without pretension and without 
noise. I shall never be content)' he goes on, * till I have 
three chestnut-trees, a potato- field, a corn-field, and a cot- 
tage in the depths of a Swiss valley,' This * babbling o* 
green fields, of course, boded the death of his progress ab 
tiie bar 

In this sickly state of mind, * feeble, discouraged, solitary 
in the midst of eight hundred thousand men,' Lacordaire 
became acquainted with a certain abb^ a man *with a 
voice tall of honey,' to use the words of M. Lorain, who 
employs the expression in a fevourable sense. The result 
could scarcely be donbtftil; the prise was too tempting, 
for the abb^ was the correspondent of the Dijon debating 
society, and so knew the value of his man ; and the opportu- 
nity was but too favourable, for Lacordaire was weak, yearn- 
ing for sympathy, unable any longer himself to suffice for 
himself, disgusted with the world, not althwtgh he had seen 
nothing of it, but becoMse be had seen nothing of it — quite 
ready, in short, to listen to a * voice tall of honey,* what- 
ever that voice might say. The abb^ worked skilftilly and 
quickly. We find Lacordaire writing in the month of 
February in such a tone as this, * I am working I am tak- 
ing patience, I have the fdture before me.' But on the 15th 
March he writes, * A strange idea took possession of me 
the other day — I seriously thought of beooming a village 
priest* It is true that he continues, * Illusions of the mo- 
ment, phantoms tiiat immediately vanish!* but the idea 
existea->bow had it been suggested ? To a young man in 
a morbid state of mind, declaring that he longed for a 
tranquil life and a cottage in a Swiss valley, a single word 
would suffice, without alarming him, to give the hint of the 
similar blessings which a country priest enjoys. He would 
work out the idea himself. And so, in fhot, Lacordaire 
did; for it was on the 12th May, being in less than two 
months after treating the thought of becoming a priest as 
an illusion and a phantom, and within three of his ex- 
pressing his determination to struggle on resolutely at the 
bar, that be entered the seminary. 

Nni* ia fhia all. Thia kiii»rictf1 oAAn «r*a *A.1ron nnf. nnlv 
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without the oonsent bat withoat the knowledge of his 
family. His only sanriving parent, who had hoped rerj 
fondly of him, resigned herself to the blow, only after the 
lapse of several months and the interchange of many let- 
ters; yet this poor mother, whom the proselytising abb6 
most have known to be ignorant of her son's intention — 
it, indeed, he was not actually the cause of her being kept 
80 — was, according to M. Lorain, * of a simple and firm 
piety,' and, therefore, as ' a good Catholic,' not likely to 
have opposed her son's Tiews, had she thought the step 
calculated for hb welfare. But she was also * a woman of 
sound and strong reason, of a judicious and elevated cha- 
racter*— ^uite si^dent grounds for her being kept in the 
dork. 

Such was the secret and precipitate way in which Henri 
Laoordaire retired from the world, and was lost to France. 
We say retired from the world, because, though the en- 
trance into a seminary has nothing final in it, nevertheless, 
to a man of his stamp, it was impossible that, having once 
adopted such a course, he should not pursue it to the end. 
And we say that he was thus lost to France, beiMkuse that 
course was inevitably to lead him to belong to Rome, to 
whose interests, henceforth, not only all his energies and 
abilities were to be devoted, but his personality and 
national feeling were to be sacrificed. Henceforth in Laoor- 
daire there are two natures, and we see a perpetually re- 
newed struggle between them; the victory, however, always 
declares for the same side; and though ever and anon the 
man and the Frenchman in him rebel, the priest in every 
case succeeds in putting down the insurrection. 

In the seminary, Laoordaire pursued his theological 
studies, sometimes cheerfbl, sometimes sad ; but, when sad, 
reasoning away his sadness by such thoughts as that con- 
tained in the following fine passage : — * Where do we not 
at times experience sadness T It is a dart that we bear 
about with us in our soul ; we must try not to lean upon 
the side where it is planted, but we must never attempt to 
draw it out It is the javelin of Mantinea in the breast of 
Epameinondas, not to be removed but with death and our 
entrance into eternity.' 

On the 22d September 1827 he was ordained, and soon 
after he was appointed almoner to the convent of the Visi- 
tation. He pr^u^ed his first sermon at the College Sta- 
nislas. In 1828 he was made almoner adjunct to the 
College Henri IV., but his ardent mind soon conceived the 
idea of entering on a sphere where his energies would have 
more scope. He formed the project of going out to Ame- 
rica as a missionary. He was even in communication with 
the Romanist bishop of New York, when the revolution of 
July broke out) altered his plans, and was the means of 
bringing him into notice. Instead of becoming a mis- 
sionary he became one of the editors of a newspaper, and 
entered upon the scene of public life. 

This newspaper was the *Avenir,' founded by M. de 
Lamennais. That remarkable man had some time pre- 
viously made a convert of Laoordaire; though, according 
to the latter, it was long before he had been able to come 
to any conclusion on the doctrines of the priest-philoso- 
phw, and he had finally adopted them more from weari- 
ness than anything else. And here, in a few words, we 
must advert to these. 

When, in 1817, the first volume of the famous 'Essai 
sur rindifference' appeared, the heavy blows which it 
dealt on incredulity, and the fierce attack it made on Pro- 
testantism, were hailed with intense delight in the Vati- 
can, and its author was regarded as the very champion of 
the church ; but when, two years afterwards, the second 
volume was published, and in the attempt to reconcile 
Romanism with philosophy, Romanist tradition, instead 
of being considered as the sole and sufficient ground of be- 
lief was sought to be allied, if not subordinated, to the 
tradition of human reason, in other words, to the doctrines 
of common sense, the case was materially changed. When 
Lamennais declared that this common sense— smt»m«n< 
oommiun — tmnu communis — was to him * the sole and only 
seal of truth,' and that * his f^damcntal principle was, 
JFhat ail mm agree in believing to be true is true,* Rome, 



well foreseeing, and instinctively dreading, the way ii 
which such a weapon might be turned agunat her if ik 
acknowledged its legitimacy, became grievously abnaerf 
at the imprudence of her advocate, and, withoat aulkori- 
tatively condemning the work, showed saffidenily ha r^ 
pugnanoe to its principles. A large propordon, however, 
of the younger clergy in France, and great nambers d 
those apiong the laity who occupied themselves with muk 
things, hailed the new system with enthosiasm. Amoag 
its supporters was ultimately Laoordaire, who, after sx 
years, as he says, of irresolution, finally became one of m 
most ardent and valuable d&ciples. 

This was the ecclesiastico-philosophieal question railed 
by Lamennais ; there was also to be an ecclesiastieo-poti- 
tical one, which, as will be seen, had more practical re- 
sults. Be it remarked that Laoordaire, when he sbaflied 
o£f his deism, still retained his republican opinions. 

The attachment of Lamennais to the Church of Robk, 
fhr firom being damped by the untoward reception fail st- 
tempts to reconcile her dogmas with reason had met vid 
firom the higher clergy, had been pushed to extreme UHrv 
montanism ; in his work entitled * Religion Considered m. 
its Relations to Civil and Pdlitical Order,' he vigonnn}; 
attacked the fkmous declaration of 19th March, 1682, re- 
strictive of the limits of the pope's jurisdiction in France^ 
and possibly only waiting a fitter opportunity to vindicate 
for the see of Rome as much power as it possessed under 
Innocent III., he laboured in the meantime to establisi: 
that its authority, at least in spuritual matters, was abw- 
lote, universal, and supreme. Impelled by such ida& 
harassed by a prosecution for the work we have just men- 
tioned, disgusted with the state of things which preceded 
1880, and probably anticipating the coming revolution, be 
had weaned himself from his attachment to the monan^ 
cal principles he had previously so stoutly defended, snj 
ready to transfisr his support to the democratic parly, k 
only waited his time. That time came with the rerolaticii 
of 1880, and the * Avenir* was founded, upon what prin- 
ciples may easily be inferred. 

As the < Essay on Indifference' had attempted to ha^ 
monise reason and faith, so the * Avenir^ was to attempt 
to harmonise democracy and Romanism. The sovereigntj 
of the people was to be upheld, and the sovereignty of the 
pope was to be upheld. Undoubtedly, if it had been pas- 
sible to get rid by any means of this people, if the unrrG^ 
sal authority of Rome could possibly have been openly de- 
clared, if a theocracy with the pope as Ood*s vicar i^»oq 
earth could at once have been set up in opposition to t re^ 
public or a new dynasty, it, and nothing dse, would have 
been supported. For, while the sovereignty of the people 
in temporal matters was upheld, and that of ^be pope in 
spiritual, who was to define their respective jarisdictioos? 
The question was never broadly stated by the *Aveiur,' 
and of course no solution was ever attempted ; but whst it 
would have been is plain ; the pope, though a party, would 
have been the arbiter; in other words, all that the papaey 
claims would have been conceded to it^ and the lever would 
have been plaoed in its grasp wherewith it could move the 
world. At a later period, M. de Lamennais, having be- 
come still more a democrat and still less a churchman, (te- 
clared that the system of the * Avenir* was erroneous, sad 
only postponed the difficultv ; but this was evident froa 
the very first to any calm observer. 

Btartisd with the principles we have stated, the * Avem/ 
preached various practical means to bring them into ope- 
ration. As an organ of Ultramontanism, it called for tbi 
abolition of every law regulating the relation of the 6»I- 
lioan Church to the Papal see, characterising as *odJo(u 
and base' the declaration of 1682~the work of Bosraet— 
which laid down the limits of the pontifical power; it con- 
demned all concordats, holding that the supreme autboiitj 
of Rome should never pact with 'disgoised schism;' it 
demanded the complete separation of church and state, tk 
rejection by the fbrmer of all endowments, and the renoa- 
ciation by the latter of all interfsrenoe, direct or in£rect, 
with the nomination of bishops, and with ftfftlfsiittin^ 
affairs in general 
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At the same time, as being also aa organ of democracy, 
the ' ATenir' claimed absolute liberty of oonsdenoe, abso- 
lute liberty of the press, absolute liberty of association, 
uDireraal suffrage, and, what was going perhaps much fiir^ 
ther, it denounced the * fatal system of centralisatioii,' and 
id?ocated * the independence of each department, each aiv 
roodissement, and each commune.' And if it seem strange 
that sach extremely radical doctrines should be maintained 
by a journal which secretly hoped for the re-establishment 
of the pope*s supremacy, it must be remembered that La- 
mennais, who -was its life and soul, was sincere in his be- 
lief that Rome could be adapted to the wants of the age 
md the progress of modem liberty. When his eyes were 
opened, and be had to choose between his attachment to 
democracy and his obedience to Rome, we shall presently 
■ee that he did not long hesitate how to decide. 

The chief contributors to the * Ayenir' were, besides La- 
mennais, the Abb^ Gerbet» Count Montalembert, M. de 
Coax, Bl Bohrbacher, and Lacordaire. It may easily be 
supposed that the last-mentioned, recalled to an active and 
exciting life, and restored to communion with a busy 
vorld, soon became a Tery different being firom the hypo- 
chondriac young man he was when he took reAige in the 
church during a fit of melancholy. Did he now repent of 
that hasty resolution t We do not know — it is his secret 
—but he took a step which looks very like it. On the 
24th December, ISSO—Christmns-ere, be it remarked— a 
strange time for a Romish priest to think of such a thing 
—he addressed a letter to the proper fiinctionary, inform- 
iDg him that he intended to re-appear at the bar. This at- 
tempt was, howcYer, unsuccessful; for an answer was 
retamed fh>m the Council of DisdpUne to the effect * that 
the indelible character with which the abb^ had been 
clothed was incompatible with the exercise of the profee- 
sioD of an advocate.' 

Nevertheless, in less than a month after, Lacordaire did 
appear at the bar. It was, however, at another bar firom 
that he sought. He and Lamennais were prosecuted for 
two articles they had published in the ' Avenir' against the 
Domina^n of a bishop, and so obtained what they very 
much desired, an opportunity of preaching in open court 
the novel alliance of Romanism and democracy. The jury, 
whom the nature of their defSsnce probably greatly punled, 
acquitted them, and they retired in triumph. * There was 
only one doubt among the audience,' says lacordaire, in a 
letter which he soon afterwards addressed to the pope on 
the subject of the * Avenir ;' ' is it really true, they asked 
each otiier, that such is the Catholic religion?' A most 
natural doubt — we shall soon see how it was resolved. 

This first success emboldened the party. They deter- 
mined on a new trial of strength with their opponents. 
Lacordaire, who had abready been advocate, priest, and 
journalist, was to figure in the new character of school- 
master. Liberty of instruction had been inscribed in the 
charter of 1880, but no law to regulate and d^ne its exer- 
cise had yet been promulgated ; to open a school without 
the authorisation of the government was therefore at the 
time illegal. Nevertheless, in the spring of 1881, De Coux, 
Montalembert, and Lacordaire opened one without such 
authorisation, after haring boldly and publicly announced 
their intention of doing so A few days after, when Lacor- 
daire was m the midst of his instructions to the some twenty 
children who had been recruited among the poorer class, 
a commissary of police made his appearance, summoned 
the unlawfbl educationist to retire, and on his reftisal to 
obey, turned him and his pupils out of door, with the aid 
of some sergens de vilU. This, of course, led to another 
prosecution ; but Montalembert being called to the peerage 
by the death of his (kther, the case, this time, was brought 
before the Cbambre des Pairs. There, in the highest couci 
of the realm, Lacordaire, as well as De Coux and the 
young count, had the satisfaction of delivering fine speeches 
on their fhvonrite topics ; but the noble assembly, less in- 
telligent or more so than the jury, pronounced their con- 
demnation, and imposed a fine upon them. 

This was a trifle ; the * Avenir would have surrived all 
limilar prosecuMons, and doubtless some new move in ad- 



vance would have been made, when dangers of a different 
kind assailed the intrepid journal. It had raised a divi- 
sion among the clergy in France, and had made no small 
commotion among the people at large. The episcopate and 
the older membera of the priesthood were Ainous at seeing 
a pretended Catholic publication attack their revered Oal- 
li<»n Church, and those institutions which she had declared 

* were to remain for ever unshaken ;' many of the younger 
clergy, on the other hand, admirers of the masterly works 
of Lamennais, and fond, besides, of any new thing, were 
enchanted with speculations which, besides being novel, 
seemed based on a philosophical system ; the adherents of 
the Orleans dynasty and the partisans of Legitimacy 
equally regarded the democratic * Avenir* as dangerous, 
the one beoiuse it attacked monarchy in the abstract, the 
other because it assailed their risionary * best of repub- 
lics ;' while the mass of the people were mute with asto- 
nishment, and could no more understand the advocacy of 
liberty of conscience and liberty of the press than Ananias 
could at first believe in the conversion of the persecuting 
Saul. 

Things at last' came to a crisis. Rome was entreated, 
and that by both sides, to give a decision on the subject; 
but Rome at first reftised. She neither approved nor con- 
demned. The opposition of the senior clergy to the * Avenir' 
waxed hotter. The position of its editors became at last 
untenable. The temporary suspension of the journal, which 
had existed only a year, was resolved upon ; and in No- 
vember, 1881, three of its chiefs Lamennais, Montalembert, 
and Lacordaire set out for Rome, to ascertain in person in 
what light their principles were regarded at head-quarters. 
It is plain they had their misgivings. 

Before the suspension of the * Avenir,' its editors had pub- 
lished in it a declaration of their principles ; at Rome they 
presented to the pontiff a memorial firom the pen of Lacor- 
daire, expletive of this declaration. This done, and their 
riews thus clearly explained, they waited for a judgment 
on them. 

But in vain. Rome was then sufficiently hostile to the 
Orleans dynasty, but she feared to compromise her autho- 
rity in France by any very open countenance of its as- 
sailants; she was ready enough to assault the spirit of 
independence which the Gallican Church had so long dis- 
played, but she doubted if a principle struggled for by 
Gerbeit, asserted by Saint Louis, formerly ratified in 
1682, and ever since fblly acted on, were to be best at- 
tacked by a war of newspapers, particularly when the zeal- 
devoured journalists were m her own eyes fiir firom being 
beyond suspicion. Farther, the critical position of politi- 
cal affairs in Europe, and more particularly the state of 
Italy itself, threatened as it was both from within and from 
without, not to speak of the traditional and natural horror 
which she entertained for such doctrines as liberty of con- 
science and of the press, rendered it completely impossible 
for her to reply approvingly. But on the other hand, bow- 
ever she might be dissatisfied with the Liberalism of the 

* Avenir' and its injudiciously open attack on the Gallican 
Church, she was too much pleased with the crusade of her 
strange auxiliaries on her own especial behalf, and saw too 
well Uie importance of retaining the serrioes of such men 
in case of need, to run the risk of extinguishing their ar- 
dour by a direct condemnation. What she really had 
wished was that the * Avenir* should continue, but without 
her sanction, so that at any time she might have been 
able to disavow and sacrifice it This desire the unwel- 
come appearance of the three pilgrim editors disappointed ; 
nevertheless, hinting disapprobation without saying what 
she disapproved, she pursued her policy of gaining time. 
It was only after Lamennais and Montalembert had set 
out on their return to France, the former proclaiming 
loudly that, since the pontiff would decide nothing, he was 
about to resume his journal ; that Rome pronounced a de- 
cisive censure. Fearing, probably, that the re-appearance 
of the * Avenir,' after the visit of its chiefo to the Vatican, 
might give rise to the suspicion that they had met with 
secret, if not with open encouragement there, the pope 
made up his mind at last, and issued his fiimous encycU- 
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cal letter of 15th Aagnst, 1832. Laoordaire^ who had an- 
ticipated such a result, had left Rome four months before 
his companions, expressing his resolution to take no part 
10 the resarrection of the * Avenir,' and already somewhat 
estranged ftpom his master, whose discomfiture he foresaw. 
Possibly with a view to aToid him, he took a journey into 
Germany, but Lamennais and Montalembert were return- 
ing to Pnris by a circuitous route, and Lacordaire met 
them accidentally at Munich. It seemed as if they had 
encountered each other expressly, that they might receive 
coujointly the thunders launched against Uiem, for it was 
while they were together at Munich that they heard of the 
encyclical lettei. The thunder was thunder indeed ; 
aghast they hastened back to Paris, and the day after their 
arrival they published in the newspapers a cUstinot and 
formal declaration of their submission. 

This was as complete and humbling as their enemies 
could have wished. They who had defended liberty of 
conscience with so much zeal, now gave in their adhesion 
to the papal declaration, that liberty of oonscienoe was * an 
absurd and erroneous idea,' which * flows from that most 
stinking source, Indi£ferentism' — 'ex hoc puUdissim/O in- 
diffcrentismi fonU* — if it be not rather an insane raying 
—' deliram^ntwn.* They who had so stoutly advocated 
liberty of the press, now acquiesced in words which quali- 
fied liberty of the press as * a most pernicious, never-to-be- 
sufficiently execrated and detestable thing* — *deUrriina 
ilia ac nunquam satis execranda et detestaJbilis Ubertas 
artis libraruB* They who had striven so hard for the pro- 
motion of papal sovereignty, who had endeayonred so 
zealously to connect it with wiiat they conceived to be the 
rising cause of democracy, and to detach it from the sink- 
ing fortunes of kings, in the firm conviction that so they 
were doing their church some service, now humbly sub- 
mitted to be characterised by its supreme head as 'arro- 
gant,' as 'madmen,' as 'troubled with a wild lust of 
forming opinions for themselves,' and as guilty of most 
' base machinations,' not to speak of the insinuation that it 
was ' only a desire of novelty and of promoting universal 
sedition which lay concealed — simulata in religions pietate 
— under the mask of a pretended piety.* 

Lamennais, defeat on his brow and bitterness In his 
heart, retired to the shady woods of La Chesnaie, his ib- 
vourite retreat in his native Brittany ; Lacordaire returned 
to his former humble position in the convent of the Visita- 
tion, where be prepared himself for preaching; and * read 
St Augustin with all his might* In the winter of 1888-84, 
he preached at the College Stlinislas ; his ' Conferences' 
were very popular, but they were not altogether to the 
taste of his superiors, and he was even severely censured 
fer them. Nevertheless, as his fidelity to the holy see was 
beyond suspicion, while his fame as a preacher was already 
very considerable, he was regarded as a safe &s well as a 
valuable instrument, whose remaining errors would disap- 
pear if he were allowed time. 

With Lamennais it was very different While all thought 
him subdued and silenced, he was recruiting his strength 
at La Chesnaie, dismissing his scruples, and preparing to 
come forth as the champion of philosophy and democracy. 
And accordingly, in May, 1884, despite of the remon- 
strances of 5L de Qu^len, the then archbishop of Paris, he 
published his ' Paroles d'lin Croyant,' and cried, in a voioe 
that rung through Europe, that there his gauntlet lay. 
This remarkable work, which, were it only for the poetry 
of its conceptions and the energy of its Btyle» deserves a 
place amongst the highest productions of modem litera- 
ture, terrified the one party and produced unbounded en- 
thusiasm in the other, by its popular, undisguised, and 
vigorous Liberalism. Rome, of course, very speedily took 
cognisance of the * Scriptural Marseillaise,' and it being 
intolerable that such things should be uttered \ivith impu- 
nity, more especially by a priest, the little work of a few 
score pages was honoured with* a special anathema. In 
an encyclical letter of 7th July, the pope declared to his 
•venerable brethren' that he was 'struck with horror at 
the very first glanoe he oast on this book, so small in sixe 
but so immense in its perversity, that his heart sunk within 



him as he read on, and that it would be too painAil, thm- 
fore, to pass in review all that this wiokedeei eAprag 
of impiety and audadty heaped t(^Bther, with a viev 16 
the disturbance of all things human and divioe.' 

And 80 the Ahh4 TiamwinaiH, whose portrait Lea Xn. 
had plaoed in hia oratory, whom he had ealled tfat iMt 
Father of the Ohuroh, and on whom he would ham mb- 
ferredthecardinal'shatiftbedisiQterestediiesBaiidBodMy 
of the simple man had not made him decline the oAfv mm 
deposed ttom his priesthood and ezoommanioftted hj On- 
gory XVL 

Besides all this from Rome^ the 'Parolas d*wa Crojm' 
brought against their author an attack from his aid dii- 
dple. Lacordaire, whom anathema had oobvIbohI and 
maranatha converted, seemed to think it neoeaaary fer ha 
own justification to give some reason for his change d 
opinion. The 'Parolee,' which he probably regacded as a 
defiance to his church, afforded him an oppommity, uai 
he published his 'Considerations on the PhiloMpfaiGil 
System of M. de Lamennais.' This work was tnlotfied le 
reftite the system developed in the 'Bssay on Indiffenaea' 

Lamennais had argued with great effect in &voar «f 
common sense. Starting Arom the point 'tiiat the lot 
act of reason is necessarily an act of feith,' and that m 
created being is in a position to say Jam, nnkss 1m bcgpo 
by saying I beHevet inasmuch as canaeiouanan itadf is vt 
an act of reason but of feith; and havfaig shown from tbm 
that the individual reason of any one man can only «a- 
duot him to profound and universal doubt aeeing that'bi 
cannot even prove himself' — cannot by reammimg witaWhfa 
even to himskf his own ezisteneo— and that he is able it 
most to sayr ' it is probable that I exist' — he goes on tt 
establish that ' the unbroken tradition, the wizvenal agree> 
ment of mankind, is the seal of truth,* that ( we have alreidy 
quoted the dictum) ' what all men agree in believing to be 
true It true,* and that 'the reason of any one man is only 
the reason of the human race of which he forms a part.' 

He thus first insists on the weakness and insofficiencj 
of individual reason, and then goes on to assert that whit 
b admitted by general reason, that is, by the nnited aad 
consistent reason of the whole human race, has an ahso- 
lute certainty, by which the reason of eaoh indlvidnal be> 
comes possessed of a sure guide and mle for the eppre- 
dating and testing of its own proper workings. 

When, as he thinks satis&ctorily, fAmgfinals faea thm 
shown the true and only grounds on which reason nsti, 
in trying to demonstrate that it begins by ftdth, and de- 
pends on the common and perpetual consent of mankiad, 
he goes on to maintain that fiuth, in its turn, must to i 
certain extent be subject to reason, and that in all c«r 
belief a rational judgment must be exercised, the rataoBsI 
judgment of the individual bdn|^ however, always d» 
pendent upon and responsible to ^ prineiplee of infoUftfe 
common sense. The elucidation of the proper relatioai 
between reason and ikith thus constitutes his whole tod j 
and aim. 

At this philosophy he had arrived in the effort and hspe 
to prop up Romanism. Exasperated at the attacks so kog 
and so vigorourly made on his church by the arms i 
reason, he hau accepted the combat and dc&ed his advff- 
saries at their weapons ; the concluding part of his srga- 
ment is therefore devoted to an attempted proof of tfai i 
harmoby he discovers between the Romanist dogmas aad 
the dictates of reason or the voioe of common sense. Are^ 
however, we do not follow him, as the controversy betwaa 
him and Lacordaire turns entirdy on the dootrines we 
have endeavoured to sketch above. 

Lacordaire will, as regards his churdi, have nothing to 
do with reason. He rests her claims on other groeirfs. 
The general reason of the human race be, thereAre^ «31 
by no means admit to be the source, as Lamennais s^fi it 
is, of cdl authority. ' To pretend to prove the vaAiomtfd 
the church by the authority of the general reason «f thi 
human race, in making this general reason the soeree of 
certitude, is to adopt Protestantism on a greater scaler ftr, 
according to such a system, every beli^ whatever wHl d^ 
pend originally on general reason; which 
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didorj of the existence of aa suthoritj out ot, bejond, 
mMMd. saperior to it' 

Tlue 18 the essenee of all Laoordaire's reasoning. He 
Uioagfat he kad de»onstrated a fiital oontradiotioa in the 
system of his old master. Lamennais would dednoe the 
f ath o ri ty of the Roman Ghnreh hoik from her own tradi- 
tiomBj and from the general traditionary jreason of man- 
kind ; iie held that her tradition was to be belie?ed for 
mad by itself and yet maintained that all belief whatever 
flowed from some&ing else. * If general reason,' asked 
XAoordaire in triumph, * be as you say the souroe of aU 
\M^ei^ how can belief in the church's authority be inde- 
peedentofHt' 

To this Lamennais retorted that, according to his anta- 
^oamk, * Oatholicism is radically out of the pale of human 
T^aaoB, that thus we should beUere in it— believe in the 
Soriptares--believe in the church— without any reason for 
so beMertng; that, in the second place, these truths hence- 
tbrth rest on nothing, or onlj on an internal impression 
produoed by God himself, who thus forms in the soul, by 
Bis onnipotenoe, that faith which he deauuMls of men that 
4liey render,' 

Qmeh was the debate. It is evident that the opponente 
IsKve not detected the ambigni^ of the term beU^. There 
sre two kinds of beliet There is an intelleetual belief— 
the belief of which TAmennais speaks — the belief which 
foroee itself even on the devils — the result of reason, be 
tlMi doived from common sense or elsewhere; but there 
is another beHel^ on which Lamennais only stnmbleo^ 
whiob is not an intellectual belief which may be wanting 
where intelleolual belief exists, and^ which mere intelleo- 
ftmJ beHcf can never produce. This latter was the belief 
wUoh Laoordaire, a passionate admirer of St Augustin, 
would fiun have elucidated, but which, as his principles 
vnlbrtunatoly forced him to connect it with fiuth in Roman- 
ism, he was for fimn diowing in its true light But as 
our object is merely to state the controversy, on this sub- 
jeoi we of course do not ent^. 

Laoordaire had renounced deism, he had recanted bis 
fbrmer philoeophie ophuons, he had shown unqualified 
submission to Rome, he had declared * he belonged only to 
tko church and to the arehbishop, his natural superior' — 
■till he was not yet entirdy to be depended upon. It was 
thonghi by those in authority over him, that the air of 
Rome would do him good. To Rome, accordingly, be 
went, or was sent, the effeote of which we will en&vour 
to trace in a succeeding arttele. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART HL— THE FUTURE. 
CHAP. nr. — A DSCLARATION. 

We now return to our friends in London, requesting 
cmr readers to run back a few weeks, from the occurrences 
related in our Ust chapter, to a period shortly after that 
long eonvermtion with the Rev. Cornelias Megrim. 

O'Brien had been a tolerably frequent visitor, and Con- 
fita— e began to look for his appearance with more interest 
thsn she could well understand. The gossip, Megrim 
somewhat spitefully retailed, she dwpiaed and-— forgot? 
Q^Brien^s conduct did not at all corroborate the report ; 
be treated her with an air of deference and kindness, 
which always made his presence agreeable. He had great 
talent for social conversation ; I4>tne8e, vivacity, and a sort 
of pleasant humour pervading all, made his company quite 
a relief, and a sure antidote against ennui. He spoke fre- 
quently on religious topics^ His views were sound, his 
observations full of interest ; and an air of truthfulness, 
unimpeded by affectation, ran through the whole, which 
made his remarks always appear unobtrusive ; nor were 
they rendered offensive by the least i4>proach to 'cant.* 
Constance, whilst growing partial to his society, had not 
the most remote idea that she was nourishing any warmer 

fadinir. Had Aven s. manieinn of this nsiure crtwatA hnr. 



she would have looked on it as absurd. Thus she threw 
herself without hesitation into danger, and the very cir- 
cumstances, which, in nine cases oat of ten, lead to the 
event O'Brien would, doubtless, have desired. 

At length leaving town was talked of, and in some 
measure arranged. To her surprise she felt a strange re- 
luctance at the idea of returning even to her beloved 
Grange. She was sorely puzzled at the first ; and, being 
in the habit of examining and analysing even every source 
of feeling, she soon sat down to the task. But the more she 
tried, the more bewildered she became. She had evidently 
not bit upon the right clue ; — no wonder, for she tried 
every thread but the right one, and was in the midst of it 
all, when the Rev. Mr 0*Brien was announced. She re- 
ceived him with feelings ill at esse, and, for the first time, 
with evident constraint. She was exceedingly dissatis- 
fied with her own behaviour, and could hardly put on her 
usual show of kindness. O'Brien, too, seemed as dis- 
quieted as herself; and, together, Uiey made but a sorry 
attempt at conversation. Not a topic could be started to 
yield materials, or relieve their embarrassment. Con- 
stance was just wishing an early oeng<$, when O'Brien said 
— ' I have had intimation that you are likely soon to leave 
town.' 

' I believe so. In the course, probably, of two or three 
weeks.* 

' It seems a somewhat sodden determination.' 

' Quite the reverse. We have already steyed longer 
than our first intention. Our dear home at the Grange 
will, I hope, soon be a source of delight — too long absent^ 
and, I trust, not weakened by town attachments.* 

O'Brien looked up at Constance. Why she coloured, 
and looked out at the window, we cannot say, nor proba- 
bly could she ; but so it was — and he had some difficulty 
in saying — ' How delightful must home and the country 
i^pear, after the din, dissipation, and bustle of town.* 

* I don't know ; but, I must confess, I do not look on 
our return to Hampshire with that superabundance of 
pleasure I could have wished, or indeed expected. I hope 
my relish for rural life has not been spoiled, or changed by 
the fictitious, artificial mode of life we have for the last 
few weeks been pursuing. I ahnost tremble lest I return 
unfitted for, and scarcely able to discharge, the duties of 
home.' 

* No fear of that. Yonr mind wQl soon clear itself from 
all it has contracted. Your participation here has not 
been of that engrossing nature as to injure the due exer- 
ciM6 of those duties ; though in the world you have not 
been of it.' 

* I don't know, indeed,* slie replied, thoughtfully ; but 
fear I have imbibed too much of its influence, else why 
this reluctance — I am sorry and grieved to own — ^at part- 
ing?' 

During this confession their eyes happened to meet ; 
and, in such collisions, truth sometimes flashes out. She 
was more disturbed than ever, and wished her visiter 
would depart. She would have given anything for a few 
memento alone, but, as Mrs Morton and Gertrude were 
abeent, she could not leave. 0*Brien stanomered out a 
few words; then said in a hurried manner — * There may 
be other causes of reluctance, than a mere indisposition to 
leave society which has rendered itself so agreeable.* 

Constance shrunk instinctively from this surmise. It 
was the very solution she now began to apprehend ; and 
the' remark came too closely home. This bow, drawn at 
a venture, had reference to one or two flatterers who, at 
the time, had been more than commonly assiduous. It 
had penetrated the jointo of the harness, where, hitherto, 
she thought herself secure; and she in a moment felt 

E robed to the quick. She writhed at the discovery, and 
er whole manner changed. She had great difficulty in 
concealing her agitation ; and O'Brien, continuing bis ob- 
servations, every word was a new source of ahum. She 
could scarisely tell what course to pursue, terrified at the 
bare suspicion that an enemy had probably invaded the 
citadel, while she was merely strengthening the outworks. 

Hurdlv Imnwincr wlufct. mImi renllfid— * I am anitA iinAWAro I 
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of any such cause you allude to ; • and here she stopped, 
unable to conceal her embarrassment. She would almost 
have given the world for a few minutes' respite; but 
none came, and she was forced to endure. O'Brien was 
equally confused, and a more uncomfortable pair of 
visiters could scarcely be imagined. 

' Miss Constance ; ' and here he paused — his voice fal- 
tered, and his tongue, for the moment, refused to do its 
office. She did not dare to look towards him. With a 
desperate effort, he resolved to end an agony of suspense 
too long endured. * I have long, long felt even your loss 
would be preferable to the protracted agony I have suf- 
fered.' Another fearful pause. Constance could not re- 
ply ; her emotion being almost as great as his own. * I 
cannot bear it longer, Constance ; ' and here he turned 
on her a look which, had she observed, would have alarmed 
her. * Too long, I have borne it all in silence — my very 
life consuming in the anguish that preys on it. I indeed 
love you more than words, or even your own thoughts can 
suggest. The wildest dreams of romance could not equal 
the intensity of my devotion to one I prize more than all 
on earth.' Constance was still sileqt He continued — 
*What I fear is, that my rash confession will entirely 
prevent further intimacy, and render noe, perhaps, odious 
to you. I could i!ot, however, exist under my present 
feelings ; and must ask you to paraon a folly that perhaps 
will only accelerate and increase my misery.' 

He paused, waiting, with averted glance', :the answer he 
dreaded ; but Constance was too bewildered by this unex- 
pected declaration to reply. She could hardly trust herself 
to speak, but sat almost overpowered bjr an occurrence so 
un looked for. It was imposbible she could give any answer, 
except a vague expression of surprise, for she felt he was 
not indifferent to her ; but then love was a thing she did not 
imagine had any place in her present emotions. At length 
she said — * Mr 0*Brien, I cannot give any other answer 
to this unexpected avowal than by saying,' I am not ^ust 
now in a fit state of mind to ascertain my real feehngs 
towards you. I promise, however, th|it you shall have as 
speedy a decision as it will be in my power to give. Rest 
assured I will not lightly haa:^rd either your peace of mind 
or my own. And now, good n^oming,' she continued, ex- 
tending her hand. * You must leave me — I have need, 
for a while, to be alone.' 

O'Brien was in ecstacles at .this almost unlooked fpr 
reprieve, and stammered oik his acknowledgments In 
words scarcely coherent He toqjc his lea,ve with a pro- 
mise that he tnight continue his visits as usual ; but every 
allusion to the present subject was interdicted, until Coit- 
stance had finally decided. This she would not lead him 
to expect during her stay \n town ; but, in the calm and 
retirement of the Grange, no doubt her determination 
would soon be fonnpd. 

CHAP, v.— iornRs. 

We pass over a short interval. Constance was ei^oy- 
ing her old l^aunts and associations — but with what dif- 
ferent feelings ! What a change does one deep felt emo- 
tion produce I Everything wears its semblance. Even 
nature puts on the same garb, and becomes part of our 
own existence. She coi;ld hardly hfive believed in the 
possibility of such a change. 

The result may be foreseen. An invitation was con- 
veyed to O'Brien that the family at the Grange would *e 
glad of a visit — and — but we forbear ; words would fail to 
convey his rapture, as he quickly prepared to avail him- 
self of the pnvilege. His prospects were ^itisfactory, as 
far as worldly matters were concerned, and,, at |engt^,-he 
was fairly recognised as the affianced of the blushing but 
happy Constance. At this stage of their proceedings lovers 
are most particularly tiresome, except to those especially 
interested, and, we presume, those of Constance aqd her 
lover did not form an exception. 

Time wore on, — the marriage dawn loomed in the 
bright perspective. Before it took place, it was thought 
best that Gertrude, accompanied by her sister, should 
make another, and a longer tour, along the southern 



coast. The former was always much improved by elias^ 
of air and exercise ; so that it was advisable tbe 0|>pe:^ 
tnnity irtiould not be lost, while Constance was able to ac- 
company her. Horace was applied to for convoy ; Msi 
he promised the next vacation, Uien at hand, alKrold be 
devoted to their' escort. He heard of the eDgageaest 
perhaps with feelings of deeper origin than regret ; b« 
these had long been schooled by severe diBcipUiie, » 
that he now trusted be could look on widi cuuposure, 
which a longer and more intimate intercourse with Cog- 
stance might, perhaps, have rendered impossible. Her 
extraordinary likeness to his first love, her beaoty, ber 
high and noble principles, and, above all, her luuifieetd 
and simple demieanour, would have made hers a <k> 
gerous proximity, under any other than a resolute deter- 
mination to cht.ek the least outbreak of feeling in xLa 
dateetion. 

The party jBet out by easy stages from Sontlnraptoe, 
taking every object in their route that could either interesc 
or instruct. Weeks elapsed ere they left the sfao^ *4 
Devonshire and entered on the more .sterile aod wilder 
district of Cornwall. In a few days they came to tbe vi- 

lage of T , near to a picturesque-looldng bay, shat ia 

bv rocks, whose rugged outline afforded many a iupf7 
sketch for the painter. Constance was deKght^ with tl» 
scenery, and they purposed staying a few days to expk«e 
the neighbourhood for shells and ^tchee. 

The following morning— a bright, .bafany foretaste d 
spring, the air so mild and genial, that life, under its ke- 
nign influence, seemed one continued sense ofeDJoymcat— 
the freshening pulse, a gush of irrepresaibie d^igfat. Her 
heart beat higlL Life presented a glowing vi^ta <tf the 
future; visions of glory in that wide hemi8]diere, Im 
bright to last. 

As she descended with Horace theu naxrow, nngoardel 
ledges of a rock, for the purpose of gaining a good point 
for a sketch, she spoke, in the wild exuberance of fe^cfi 
of that happy future she hoped was in store for her, aad 
that glorious morning, as a foretaste and antieipatioa. 

' I would not willmgly dim that future,' said Hence, 
' by the least foreboding of evil ; but remember — and I 
have ever found it good to bear in mind — that joy is a 
plant not ni^ured in nature's soil ; and even what little 
we do experience is commonly a prelude to aome darker 
sorrow.' 

Constance felt disheartened at these words. Tfary 
seemed to throw a shadow over the prospect. 

' Don't mistake me,' continued Horace ; ' it was only 
when I saw yon expecting too much, and in danger tff 
committing your hopes of bliss to earthly keeping, that I 
.ventu]!>ed to warn you, ere a change should make the \os» 
more poignant. We are not forbidden to rejoice, to 
with^ that wholesome fear only which will keep us fnw 
being too much elated with the one, or cast down by tbe 
other.' 

Constance understood this gentle rebuke, and her eyes 
filled as she said — * I am always benefited by yoor eaotioa. 
You have indeed been chastened and schooled in the paths 
of adversity, and can well admonish those whose twmj \ 
way, like my own, has hardly known a cloud. Sometimes I 
I di udder lest either I am not one of those whom afllic- 
tion purifies, or that, when it does come, I shall not 
'kiss the rod and Him who hath appointed it.' ' 

♦ Oh yes — you will ;' and he looked significantly at her. ' 
' At the first I chafed like a bidk>ek nnaccnstomed to tbe : 
yoke, but was gradually subdued, until I oould say, ' Thy 
will be done.' I have felt such comfort in afilictioa that 
I would not>have been without it if I might' 

Thus subdued, Constance felt her spirit ristag to holier 
and calmer exercises of thought than a burst of meie 
ajpimal spirits could afford. 

They descended to the beach, where a gracefbl sweep 
of the bay, the waves whitening the yellow sand, an oU 
boat, and two or three of more modem bnil^ a fev 
stumps, and poles for drying nets, made Dp a tolerable ; 
foreground ; while in firont, the bold profile of rock, wkete 
it met the soft silvery sky beyond, gave bfeadth and deei* 
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sioQ to the whole, the general expremioo of which Con- 
stance tried to convey by a rapid sketch. 

Jaat as she commenced, a female figure appeared on 
the right hand sammit of the rock, and Constance pointed 
out the * accident * as one particularly effective in the 
composition. 

* I waa,^ said she, ' just going to ask you to place your- 
self In a becoming situation^ though men^s sprawling 
figures are not the best adapted to such a purpose ; but 
yonder I have a fine broad mass of drapery set off in ex- 
cellent relief against that bright, sunlit cloud behind.* 

The subject was rapidly dashed on paper, and down 
came the object alluded to, almost or ere the feat was ac- 
complished. She seemed to skim the very face of the 
precipice, and in an incredibly short time had gained its 
base, where a bed of shingles, accumulated by the wear 
and tear of ages, had fallen from the rock. She waded 
through the heavv sand, until she came and stood beside 
the little camp-chair on which Constance sat. The in- 
truder was rather carelessly clad; but a coarse grey plaid, 
thrown over the head and upper part of her person, 
could not conceal the extreme elegance of her figure. Her 
long, jet-black hair hun£ in profuse disorder, yet falline 
in natural beauty and luxuriance round her pale and 
anxious features— lovely almost bevond description. Her 
dark, lustrous eyes were intently nxed on Constance, as, 
without neticing Horace, she accosted her as follows : — 
' Did not I dream a sweet lady from London would come ; 
love and pity me, for I am very — very wretched.' 

Here she placed one hand on a brow white as marble. 
They thou^t at first her -mind was deranged. She seemed 
to understand this. 

* No, no ; I am not what you Chink, though I have suf- 
fered — suffered wrong that would have turned many a 
maiden's brain. I have indeed been cruellv dealt with ; ' 
and here she covered her eyes. A burst of tears relieved 
her ; while Constance, with a voice like that of mercy, 
spoke kindly to her. She suddenly looked up. 

* I knew you would. You are the same kind Uidy I 
saw. Heaven has sent you to keep this poor deserted 
heart from breaking. I*ve none to pity me beside, save 
yonder old man. Do you see that bit of smoke climbmg 
so quietly up the rock. 'Tis from his hut Do come in. 
Don't — don't go, lady.* Coming closer, she said in a quick, 
sharp tone, which startled Constance — * Were you ever 
in love ? I know you have. But have you known what 
it Is to be deceived ? — the plighted vows, and words you 
hawe lived on, flown away on the winds ? You have not 
waited weeks and weeks for his return, and at last — a 
erael letter — like this ; ' and she drew a crumpled paper 
from her bosom. She gazed at it with such earnestness 
that Constance trembled for her. * There — there — go 
back — witness to his perjury. He has gotten him another 
lady, and left her he doated on — to despair !' 

Constance was shocked at the excruciating, hopeless 
agony every movement betrayed. She tried to soothe 
her, but an attempted smile only rendered her distress 
more visible. 

* No, no,* she cried, * you never felt misery like mine. 
But you will come yonder, sweet lady; will you not?' 
and she said this with such anxiety that Constance pro- 
mised they would follow, when the sketch was complet- 
ed. 

She left them with the air of a subdued child, when its 
grief is soothed by some expected gratification. 

According to promise, Constance, accompanied by 
Horace, sought the rude hut, previously mentioned as 
the abode of old Michael. Ellen and be were seated by 
the scanty embers, the former occup^ng a diUpidated 
chair, and Midiael a low stool, enjoying his pipe, the 
reeking atmosphere rendering any distinct view of its in- 
mates out of the question. 

For a while, the new comers felt ranch inconvenienced, 
but soon became accustomed to the smoke, their attention 
occupied by what they heard. 

* Sit down^ gentlefolks,* said Michael, ' if ye can find a 
Knot in such a noor hovel.' He nlaced another and his 



own seat at their disposal. ' You see poverty and starvit* 
tion can give but a sorry welcome.' 

* Pray, don't make an apology,' said Constance, ' we 
know well what both are. We often visit abodes like this. 
Such discomforts are not confined to your own.* 

* WeU, well, you be very kind, latly. We're like to 
have a hard tima on it, I'm 'feard; an* you see I've 
nothin' to take to i' my old age but just odds and ends I 
can pick up.' 

* Oh that I were old !' said Ellen ; * but there's a long 
and weary life, I fear, before me~a cheerless future. If 
'twere not for this old man here, my lot would be despe- 
rate.' 

*You see,' replied Constance, 'Heaven always puts 
some sweet into the bitterest cup. The darkest part of 
the night is usually before dawn. We have all reason to 
be thuikful that our lot is no worse.' 

Ellen trembled whilst she replied — ' I spurn at comfort ; 
but from von, lady, sweet words are pleasant; what a 
happ^ lot IS yours — to be loved and made happy by those 
you love !^ and here she looked at Horace, fancying such 
a lot were his. But Horace, though fully appreciating 
such a destiny, felt it was not for him — and a momentary 
pang shot to his heart 

' She has been cruellv dealt with,' said Michael, in a 
tone that showed more feeling than could have been ex* 
pected from one rendered aimost callous by want and 
misfortune. 'She has, indeed, and more pity. A fine 
handsome, pleasant gentleman — a stranger to be sure i' 
these parts fell in love with her. They were to have been 
married long agone ; but he left, and got entangled, I dare 
say, wi' some flaunting piece o' Lunnun finery ; an' so 
poor Ellen is thrown bv, as sweet and pretty a thing as 
ever walked. Wasn't he a villain, i 



He was, indeed,* said Constance. ' But did he give 
no reason for this behaviour ?' 

' Yes he did,' replied Ellen, soddenly interrupting 
them, ' and I'd read it to you ; but I know it all off by 
heart. Hearken, < Dear EUen '-—dear Ellen, indeed 1'— 
and at these too well remembered words the proud heart 
of the deserted one throbbed almost to bursting; Her 
eye flashed — a glance of scorn shot forth ; but immedi- 
ately the expression changed, turning inward, as though 
on the well known writhi^ she carried in her bosom. 

She continued as if reading — ' I am sorry oar connection 
must cease. I have long weiffhed the chances of happi- 
ness in the marriage state. The difference of our sta- 
tion, utter dissimilarity of pursuit — let alone the rank of 
my connections and expectations in lile, which I must 
forego, if I fulfilled my hasty promise to you — render it 
quite impossible that any Usting felicity could be the resnlt 
of our union. I deeply regret that such an inconsiderate 
and ill- chosen attachment in both of us should have caused 
what will, doubtless, Cor a while, be a source of unpleasant- 
ness to you as well as mvselt I oonchide, with hearty 
wishes for your future welfare, and that yen may speedily 
fomt the love of Cscil.' 

She repeated this calmly, and without hesitation ; but 
in a tone that made the listeners shudder. It was like the 
expression of absolute, hopeless despair. 

Constance was the first to break the silenoe that en- 
sued. Picturing to herself the horror such a cruel, un- 
feeling epistle would have produced, had it been hera, she 
said — * And you never heard anythmg more ?' r 

' Oh yes !' said Ellen, with an expression of deep r^ 
sentment ; ' the captain told me that Cecil was just agoing 
to be married ; but not a word of it in the letter, you see ; 
was not that base ?' 

'Most atrocious,' said Constance. 'Do you know 
where he resides^ or anything more than what the letter 
contains ?' 

' Nothing. He never hinted whereabouts in London 
he lived. He was a fine, bright, galUnt gentleman as 
ever you see ; and I felt too happy to win such a heart, 
to be much anxious about anything else.* 

' Who is this captain you speak of ?' 

' Oh ! its Captain Bromley, who sails to and from the 
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French coMt with the hrig * Good rntnit.* He'll be here 
to-night, I expect — and— I ftncj is gbd enough now the 
match 18 broken off; for he would fain make me his bride ; 
but rU Aot wed with such an one, nor with any other, 
now !' 

Light seemed to dawn upon Constanoe, as she said — 
* And are you sure the eaptain is not playing you iklse ? 
Is not there a likelihood that that rery letter may have 
been written by himself^ to suit his own purposes?' 

* I MOTer thought of that The traitor V said Ellen, 
starting from her seat, as this unexpected vision of hope 
flashed upon her. * V\\ seek him this very night, and lose 
my life but Til find out the viUany.* 

She thanked C<«8tance for this ray of comfort. But 
ere she left, a sudden suspicion crossed her. If he weren*t 
faithless, why has he not written to me for so long ? Oh 
it must— it must be true !* and the unfortunate girl burst 
into tears. 

* Come, eome, cheer up,* said Constance. 'All will, 
perhaps, be well yet ; and if any efforts of mine can ayail, 
pray command me.' 

Ellen again expressed her thanks, and they shortly 
separated— Constance and Horace to talk about this 
strange occurrence, and Ellen to take measures for ascer* 
taining the truth or fidsehood of the captain's eommunica* 
lion. 

Before retiring to rest, Coiiftanee wrote 0*Brien a de- 
tail of th^ transaction, conehiding ss follows :^' And now, 
dear O'Brien, though I do not often call names, you will 
agree with me, that the feDow who would act thus must be 
a heartless, worthless ssoundrel ; and oh ! how I do wish 
he oould be hunted out, and unmasked before the world. 
In snch a wish I am sure you will heartily join ; and, who 
knows, whether or not, with your help, this desirable 
event may not be aeoompUsbed. I have a strange pre- 
sentiment we shall, at one time or another, sueeeed. I 
have taken a grea't liking to the poor girl, and so would 
you, could you but see her. To strengthen my hopes, 
there is a oertain Captain Bromley here, who says he 
knows this ^y deceiver ; and, if he thought proper, eovM 
point out his locality— somewhere in Loadoo, i beUeve. 
More anoti.*' 



INSTANCES OF PRBSBRVATION. 

Human lifo is but a ohspter of incidents, and few men, 
I believe, have reached threescore and ten without having 
on thdr remembrance many marvellous instaneee of the 
interposition of Divine Providenee in their deliverance from 
perils and dangers of some kind. Indeed, I believe the 
story of almest any man's lifo, were it fbirly and ingenuous- 
ly recorded, would ftimish a very instruc&ve volume, par- 
ticularly to the individual himself. Bnt, although these 
perilous adventures are soon forgotten iriiiile we are im- 
mersed in the active purstiite of lifo, yet when time has 
sobered down the effervescence of youthfol blood; and the 
age of refleotioii draws on, disposing the mind to a more 
serious consideration of bygone events, the remembrance 
of them returns, accompanied with foellngs very different 
from those they eicitea when they took place. Now, in 
recording these events for the consideration of others, we 
perform a veir gratefhl doty both to Ood and our follow- 
men; for it is no less an offering of gratitude to our 
Divine Preserver than a demonstration to man of the ever- 
watchful o&reof our Heavenly Guardian in averting impend- 
ing dangers, or snatching us by sudden and miraculous 
hiterporftion horn instant destruction. 

Now to men who have been drifting about the world for 
the better part of their lives, such incidents are by no 
means uncommon, and in noting down a fow such passages 
in mv own lifo^ I onl v render my mite of gratitude to that 
graofotts Being who has so often protected and delivered 
me in my hour of utmost need. 

Our perils and deliverances partake of two characters 
— the one arising out of natural causes, progressive in 
its developments, and obvious in its results — the other 
sudden, unantidpated, and purely accidental. Of the first 



I shall adduce but one Instance, and that not so m«cfa oi 
account of its unf^uenov (for in a tropical eliraate sadi 
events are common enough), but merely on aooount of the 
extraordinary cireumstanoee that accompanied it, and ^ 
singular efliects it left on my constitution. 

This was the first instance of preservation that left s 
serious impression on my mind, anci changed the mHit 
current of my thoughts, as it changed my European ooBsti> 
tution into a tropical onCr which Tstill retain, notwithstand- 
ing the many vicissitudes it has since then been exposed 
to. It was my first seasoning to a West India climate. I 
was a good subject for the epidemic, hdag tall of flesh tnl 
Mood, and inheriting a somewhat sanguine temperameot 
—choice materials for the dreaded ma&ria to work upon ! 
I omit the sickening detail of its progress. I was three 
weeks down with it before I believed I was dying; saeh 
opposition did an unbroken constitution present to its 
ravages. Nature at last yielded, and I became careless oi 
lifo; and with this change commenced those singular ae- 
oompaniments above alluided to. An indescribable foeling 
of peace and security took possession of my mind. White 
gaxing fi*om my couch on the setting sun, as he sank ii 
refulgent splendour behind the distant woods, I experienced 
an elatement of spirit that made me foi^ I was yet an ia- 
habitant of this world; and many a time have I since 
wished that I had then died. The crisis at length arrived, 
and nature rallied for a last struggle; I became fbrions— 
was held down while a gentleman present with a penknife 
opened a vein in my arm. With the copious effusion the 
paroxysm gradually subsided. Nature had spent her lait 
effort ; I folt as if my spirit was departing, and sank sense- 
less into the arms ik him who hela me. I must have re- 
mained in this state a considerable time, for it seems tb^ 
thought I was dead; and*- truly when my senses returned 
I folt as if restored fh>m death to lifo. A most sarpriang 
change had indeed passed overmen for everything I looked 
at seemed new to me — they appeared to me as if I had 
never seen them before ! — ^I felt that I should live; but it 
appeared like the beginning of a new lifo I was enter- 
ing upon ! — and strange as it n^y seem, the dfects pro- 
duced by that sickness on both my moral and pfaysMsl 
iystem remain with me to this day. For these reasons I 
consider the above incident as the most dngular event in 
my lifb. 

The two other instances of preservation I shall quote 
are of that description commonly called accidental, and sa 
mere acddents they are, I fear, only regarded by the 
generally of people. The first of these ooeurred in mj 
attempting to leap horn one ship to another at the port of 
Quebec I was in the outer ship, between which and the 
wharf lay several others. The ebbing of the tide prodnced 
a rolling motion in the vessels, oauang an incessant open- 
ing and closing of the space between them. Not being 
si&cientl V watchfbl of this roll, I miscalculated my dis- 
tance, and dropt between the two ships, clinging with m v 
fingers to the proieoting plank of the a^oining vesseL 
Fortunately, my Quebec friend was on the spot, and hh 
stantly seising me bv the wrist, drew me up fust in tiote 
to escape the retummg roll of the diip, wMon in another 
moment would have squeexed me as thin as a lath. Be- 
fore the sun of that day had set I had Ibrgotten thedrooB- 
stance r 

The last instance I propose to oommumcate wai ao- 
oompanied with droumataooes so apparently miracolou, 
that I gave it a place among many others in my Joans], 
firom which I now abridge it This marvellons event hsp- 
pened on the banks of that same lake so often re feir ed to 
m my paper on * Presentiment' All acquainted with Ame- 
rican timber are aware of the prodigious grqw^ and for> 
mation of the hemlock tree. In a decayed state its long 
borixontal limbs are commonly snapped off by the aotlaB 
of the winds to within a fow fbet of the trunk, and these 
projections are so hard and inflexible as to resist the 
keenest edge of the woodman's axe. Now, fai gdng dcvn to 
bathe, I often observed one of these andent giants, with hit 
roots completely exposed by the surging of the lake^ aad 
supported, as I hnagined, by the low but predpttoos bMk 
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on whieh he appeared to lean. He was of a prodigSooB 
girth, mmd endroled to the top witk these broken limbsr 
now peeled and pointed into home. Had I been more 
eonTersant with- woo<lsraft, I would soon hate diseorered 
that it was not on the bank he leant, bnt on the head of a 
Ull beeoh n^Hng that grew on the top of it. Now this 
beech sapling stood directly in my way to my bathing- 
place, and, witheot dreaming of any danger,^ I proceeded 
one morning to cot it down. Btery blow of the axe pro- 
dooed a qnirering motion in the tree, whidi would hai<e 
sufficiently alavmed a more experienced axeman> bnt I 
paid no attention to it Down at last it came, and with it 
the old giant hemlock, with all his bristling fangs f W9 
fell right on the top of me, and yet not one o! tbrae horns 
had touched mef Bnt when I had reoorered from the 
shock, and ^omitecl a sufficient quantity of water, I ft>und 
myself completely pinned down to the soil by these boms, 
and the enormous mass suspended by them only a hw 
inches orer my body r There was no help near, and I 
felt v^self in a very awkward nredieamentL Fortunately 
.the soil was of a loose sandy description, so that, after a 
world of scraping and scratching, I was enabled to-release 
limb after limb, and finally my head^ from this singular 
bondage; and when at last completely extricated, and 
looking at these dreadfU spikes, which instead of piercing 
me had borne up the ponaerous trunk but a few inches 
oyer me^ I oouM scarcely belicTe my senses that I was safe.^ 
These reminiscenees require no eomment. They speak- 
for tbemseltes, and that more eloquently to the reflecting 
mind than any form of argument, for tht erer watchful 
care of Diyine PlrotkleDoe orer his blind and reckless crea- 
tures. D. 



LINES 0» THB MOMENT *NOW.' 

OBIOXVAIXT DTTSSOSD AB AM KKIQUA. 

Thoa art here, and thoo-wt there, 

Tboa artpreeent ererywlMre; 

Space no bound dOth eel to ttaoo^ 

Thoa doet All IminenaHyv 

Serapha rerel In thj light 

Devlla wMMr in tfaj bMgkt, 

All ttdnga lean vptm thj mlKhl>— 

Heaven, heU, and mind, and matter; 

SOent reet, and motion's clatter, 

Woold flOl, and fide to nnlllty, 

Wlthoat the fMree that apringa from tliee. 

Tie itrange that thon tlieald*at'hare aMh po«reri 

For 'tie not near one little hoar 

Since exiateaoe smiled on thee, 

And in an hour thoa «41t noc he. 

Let me stndj thee whilst here, 

For I see and CmI thee near. 

To sUffht, abase, or moek attbeeir 

Is easenee of insanity: 

TI17 tammr or thy frown oa-rae 

Maj haont me la eternity^ 

In thee I aee a power dlrla^- 

The eye of God throogh thee doth sblna- 

A smile from tt Is clothed la lifffat; 

A frown, in shadows of the nlfht 

Bless me, O ttion HtIoc one; 

l^aoh me trae wisdom e*er thoa'rt gone; 

To thee I look, to theel bow, 

Thoagh, swiftly pasiiiMC thoa art Now. 
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SMALL TALK AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

BT MBS OaOWS. 

It was a beaotifiil April day; there had been one or two 
soft showers in the morning, making the turf greener, and 
iUliBg the young trees with life; and now every leaf and 
blade of grass was basking in the broad mid-day sun that 
inundated with light tiie lawns and shrubberies of West- 



following morning there was to be a wedding. Frances 
WiHeugfaby, the only daughter of the Ihraily, and the 
heiress of £10,000 left her by an aunt, who had lately died, 
was to gite her hand to Edmund Anson ; and on the even- 
ing of the present day the settlements were to be signed. 
Bmne of the party were in their own apartments, or in 
the Arawing-room ; others were strolling about the grounds 
bk companies of two or three, and amongst the latter were 
a lady of the name of Pield,^ and Blr George Willougbby, 
the elder brother of the bride. 

'¥ou need not congratulate mtt I assir<» yon.' •nid 
George, in answer to some eivil speech cf Mrs Field's; 

* it's no- marriage of my choosing.^' 

* Indeed ! ' said the lady. * I thought you were all very 
ibnd of Mr Anson.' 

' I can't say t ever partleidarly liked* him,' answered 
George ; < and certainly, in a pecimiary point of view, it's 
livery bad matek' 

^ Of eouise, he can't have mudi;' i>eturBed Mrs Field. 

* 1 believe his fhther had not above a couple of hundred 
»>year, besides his pay, if so muclu' 

' My father was very much averse to the connect ioA,' 
said George ; *'but Frances has a pretty strong will of hw 
own, and as die got my mother to side with her, they car- 
ried the day.' 

'How came they acquainted f I was not aware you 
knew the Ansons.' 

* Neitiier did we f my sister met him at her aunt's, and 
we never heard his name till after tlie old lady's death, 
when he followed Frances here, and made his proposals.' 

* Then you know nothing of his fkmily ?' 

< Nothing whatever; except that his lather was in the 
army, and' was kHled at Waterloo^' 

*Hem!' said Mrs Field. 

< Indeed) he says he has no relations surviving.' 

* I dare say not,' repliec^ the bdy. * Yon know he had 
a brother, I suppose r 

* Yes, bnt he is dead. It appears that his mother was 
idive when Fttmces formed the acquaintance, and our aunt, 
Mrs LuxmorCr was extreoraly attached to her.' 

^Then, I suppose, she encouraged the intimacy betwixt 
the young people T 

* So they tell us.' 

< I rather wonder at it,' said Mrs Field. 

'She was a somewhat romantic person,' returned 
George ; * and having sufflared much from the disappoint- 
ment of her own first love, she all through lif^ retained an 
unwillingness to inflict the same pain on other people.' 

'She should not have allowed the attachment to be 
formed,' said Mrs Field, significantly. 

* On account of his pecuniary circumstances, you mean ?' 
said Ge(Hrge, not without some degree of curiosity. 

* Oh, yes, of course,' answered the lady, in a folsetto 
voice. 

*Yoii> doB^t allude to — say— otiier— circumstances?' 
Sidd George^ looking round at her inquiringly. 

* Yon are aware, of course, of the fomily mialady ?' 
'What malady?' inquired George. 

< Insanity,- answered Mrs Field. < His grandfather and 
hirbrother both made away with themselves. His father 
did not, certainly, but he fell in battle a young man, you 
know.' 

<Ycu don't say so!' exclaimed George. «11ow very 
wrong of my aunt t But perhaps she didnt know it' 

< She mu$t have known it,' replied Bfrs Field ; < but she 
was so much attached to his mother, and indeed to him- 
seM; that she would be bUnded to the consequences.' 

* If there is a thing in the world my fiuher has a horror 
oi; it is a connection cf that sort,' said George. * Surely 
my sister must be ignorant of these drcqmttftBces.' 

' I dare say she is, poor thins,' said Mrs Field; ' and it 
would be cruel to damp her Joy by mentionini; them to 
her now.' 

* I'm not sure of that,' answered George. ' Migjhtn't it 
be more cruel to let her take such'a fatal step, and not 
warn her of her danger? Mightn't die justly reproach 
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to draw back ? Besides, 1 can't conceal such a thing from 
my fotber ; he'd never forgive me.' 

The effect of the intelligence on Mr Willoughby was 
exactly such as bis son had anticipated; he was both 
shocked, alarmed, angry, and disgusted. Mrs Luxmore's 
encouragement of the attachment, he pronounced infamous ; 
whilst he looked upon his daughter as a victim, unless, in- 
deed, she was acquainted with the lamentable circum- 
stance ; but that he could not believe. However, on sum- 
moning her to a private conference, he found himself mis- 
taken. Miss Willoughby proved to be well aware of the 
hereditary affliction of her lover's family. 

* It is true, papa,' she said, * I knew nothing of it when 
I first became acquainted with Edmund, nor when I be- 
came attached to him.' 

* No doubt, he took care you should not till your affec- 
tions were involved,' said the father, indignantly. 

* He never sought my affections ; he rather avoided me 
than otherwise,^ answered Franoea. 

' A cunning feint to awaken cariosity and attention,' 
said the father. 

' You are mistaken again,' replied Frances. ' £dmund 
is so sensitive on the suhject of his &mily affliciion, that 
to awaken curiosity is the last ihing on earth he would de- 
sire. No ; he avoided me, as he systematically did every 
woman to whom he felt himself at all attached ; and but 
for an accident, I should have quitted Leighton without 
suspecting that Edmund entertained the same feeling for 
me that I did for him.' 

*A well-contrived accideat, no doubt^' said Mr Wil- 
loughby, contemptuously. 

•No, papa: a veritable accident, which betrayed my 
attachment to him, not his for rae. This brought about an 
explanation, in which, so &r from confessing that he shared 
my feelings, he declared that he considered himself debarred 
from love and marriage, and candidly avowed the reason. 
But his confession had a totally opposite effect on me to 
what he expected ; I only loved Mm the more because I 
pitied him.' 

' Is it possible you are not aware of all the misery that 
awaits you in such an alliance?' said the father. 

* We may escape : some members of a fiuuily often do,' 
answered Frances. 

* But your children ? ' said Mr Willoughby. 

* We may have none,' answered Frances, blushing. ' At 
all events, be that as it may, I love Edmund, and am re« 
solved by my affection to sweeten the bitter cup that Heaven 
has allotted him ; and sinoe any interference now could 
have no possible effect, but to cause pain and exposure, I 
trust, my dear father, you will say nothing on the subject.' 

All arguments proving in^iufficient to shake this resolu- 
tion, the settlements were signed, the marriage solemnised, 
and the young couple drove away from Westbury Lodge, 
followed by the good wishes, we must hope, of all Uie 
assembled party, but certainly by the evil auguries of many 
amongst them. 

How the first few years of their wedded life were passed, 
does not immediately concern our tale ; suffice it to say, 
that after passing some time on the Continent, we find 
• them the parents of one little boy, and settled in a provin- 
cial town called Wilton, situated in one of the midland 
counties of England. Though not without marks of care 
and anxiety on her features, Frances Anson was still a 
handsome woman; neither had her husband lost those 
graces of person and manner that had first touched her 
young heart, though a deep shade of sadness was remarked 
both in his countenance and demeanour, together with a 
sensitiveness which some people called shyness, and others 
pride. They had a good house and a well mounted esta- 
blishment, and as far as the external appliances of life were 
ooncemed, lived better than anybody in the place. They 
were the only inhabitants of the town that kept a carriage, 
and the few entertainments they gave, were in a somewhat 
superior style to those of their neighbours. The usual 
consequences followed; the women were envious and 
spiteftil ; and whilst they were glad of a drive in the car- 
riage, and eager for invitations to her parties, Mrs Abson 
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was the object of all manner of ill-natured remarks. 
addition of rank to the advantages she already poa 
would have excused the others. She might have bees £«- 
given her money, had it been graced bjr birth; bat Aii 
was not the ease. Mrs Colonel Riddle, who happened s» 
have been at the same school with her at Clapham, declared 
that she had been frequently in Mr Willoogbby'a shop ia 
Cbeapside, and that Frances Willoughby was looked v^ 
as a'mere nobody in the school, for they all knew that ha 
father stood behind his own counter; aod Mrs Luxskr, 
whose fortune she had inherited, was the widow of a Loa- 
don grocer. As Frances was extremely good-oatured, aad 
•0 it had never occurred to Jier to value herself on her 
money, one would have thought the Wiltonians might h^n 
forgiven her the possession of it : but no; people most kin 
compensations and safety-eralves for their jealouawfl^ i^ 
this was theirs. 

' I suppose we shall meet you to-night?' said MrsEiddW 
to Mrs Renton, as they met at the door of the circu.ati£^ 
library. 

* Oh, certainly,' answered Mrs Renton. ' I should Denr 
have been able to show my face again if I had ooi had as 
invitation. I hear it's to be something sapergrand ! Of 
course you are goin^^' she added to another ladjr who jaac 
then joined theuL 

* (}oing where?' said the latter, with an air of abeord 
indifference. 

* To the Ansons' ball to>night, to be sore,' aaswered 
Renton. 

* Oh, dear, no,' said the lady, whose name was Pemho'- 
ton. ' 1 am not at all ambitious of the honour, 1 assare 
you.' 

* Are yon not going? Why, I thought everybody was to 
be there,' said Mrs Riddle. 

* Not I, I assure you,' said Mrs Pemberton, with an air 
that implied absence to be a distinction. She really seenaed 
to feel a certain degree of contemptuous pity for the de- 
graded spirits who<co«ld condescend to the hospitalitifli of 
the Ansons. 

*Dear me; I thought that y«u and Mrs Anaon wen 
great friends,' said Mrs Riddle, with a slight tiDge of sar- 
casm. 

* Never that I know of,' retomed Mrs Peaa>erton. ' She 
was constantly wanting me to drive out in her carriage* 
and one can't always refuse you know ; bat I really caa- 
not stand Mrs Anson's airs and graces. One week you're 
all in all to her ; and the next, though she doesn't prHeoA 
to be either sick or sorry, she'U be not at home to you tf 
you went to her door seven days running. So the last tinte 
she served me so, I just told the senrani that I should re- 
lieve her mistress from the trouble of denying herself to 
me for the future, by not calling any more.' 

* Quite right,' said Mrs Riddle. * I had a great mini 
to do the same thing last year when she served me eo.' 

* But I haven't told you the best of it,' added Bdrs Fern- 
berton. * Happening to cast my eyes up to the sooood 
floor, as I was turning away, who should I see but Mrs 
Anson standing at the window in dose ooaversatioa with 
Henry Markham ! ' 

* Oh fie!' exchumed Mrs Riddle^ laughing. I 
' You made a mistake; it must have been Mr Anson,' 

said Mrs Ronton, with an affectation of candour. 

* It was no such thing,' answered Mrs Pemberton; 'for* 
to say the truth, I had seen Mr Markham pass that wi^ , 
as I was standing in James' shop, and as he did not re* ' 
turn, I was pretty sure he had been let in; so as she had 
been denied to me the day before^ I thought I wouki just 
go to the door and try : and, lo and behold, not at horn 
was the answer. She oould he at home to Henry Mark- 
ham, though ! ' 

*He's singularly intimate there, oertainly,' said Un 
Riddle, signifioantly ; * and no doubt he's a very fkwinating 
person.' 

<I wonder how Mr Anaon likes it, ' said Mrs RentoiL 
' He's obliged to like it, poor man, I suppose^' rejoined ; 
Mrs Riddle. * Her fortune's wholly in her own power, and j 
he hasn't a sous that he can oall his own, I foroy.' 
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* But if be had the spirit of a mouse, he woaldn't pat 
ip •▼ith it,' ssid Mrs Pemberton, growing warm with the 
^low of her own imaginations. 

Mrs R«nton shrugged her shonlders ; and Mrs Riddle 
■eixiarked tliat spirit was certainly a fine things bat so 
vas a man's bread and batter ; and when he bad to choose 
>et«lxt the two, it might not be rery easy, and so forth. 

From this tioie forward, Mr Markham's name became 
be cheval ds batmUs of the discontented ladies of Wilton 
n general, and of Mrs Riddle in particolar; and truly a 
jcreat comfort and solatium it was to them ; Mrs Anson's 
>ebavour being in the main so inoffensiTe, that, previously 
o Mrs Pemfoertoii's fortunate discovery, it was difficult t0 
ind anything to lay hold of. 

In the meantime, the intimacy that gave so much oienoe 
seenoed t« OQntiniie uninterrupted by the strictures of these 
)QTioas and meddling neighbours, some of whom consoled 
Lfaemselwes by the reflection that Mrs Anson's fallacious 
security was not at all surprising, since the person most 
nearly concerned was always the last to hear a rumour of 
the kind in question; whilst others, amongst whom was 
Mrs Riddle, revenged themselTes on Mr Anson's provok- 
ing blindness, by pronouncing it wilfol and interested. 
Tbey did not, however, the less accept Mrs Anson'« inri- 
tations, nor deny themselTes the conTenienoe of her cap* 
riage ; and even the indignant Mrs Pemberton herself was 
not long afterwards to be seen snugly ensconced in a 
comer of it. 

Matters -continved in this state for some time, without 
anything remarkable occurring to Tary the monotony of 
soeiety in a country town, and then, as is usual, after a 
long cessation of erent^ there «ame a shoal of them that 
set all the Wiltonians a*tAlking, and made them very lively 
Indeed. The first windfall was, that Mr Blackwood the 
stationer, who kept the circulating library, and whose 
shop was the fistvourite lounge of those who considered them- 
selves the aristocracy of the place, fell dovm suddenly and 
expired behind his own counter whilst serving some ladies; 
and Mrs Pemberton being fortnnate enough to be one of 
tbe number, she felt herself called upon to enter upon a 
series of morning visits for the purpose of fiiitbfUlly ren- 
dering the details of the catastrophe to her various friends 
and acquaintance. But her satisfitotion was not of long 
duration, for while she was engaged on this benevolent 
mission, her own daughter found opportunities of cultivat- 
iug the acquaintance of a lawyer's clerk, whose addresses 
bad been forbidden by the mother, and one fine morning 
it was discovered that the yovag people had run away and 
got married. Then Mr James, &e ikshionable silk mercer, 
and the most plausible of men, to the astonishment of 
everybody became a bankrupt, and was found to have 
defrauded his creditors ; and finally, poor Bdmimd Anson, 
afvor being some days missing, was found in the canal, 
iw herein, it was asserted, he bad voluntarily drowned him- 
self. Here was something to talk about indeed I They 
had not only to discuss how he did it, but why he did it — 
a most interesting point to decide ; and the more so that 
they were in fiict utterly ignorant of his motives. But 
what did that signify ? It was easy to supply them. It 
was now discovered that for some considerable time past 
everybody had remarked the desponding state of his spirits, 
and the only question that remained, was, whence did the 
depression arise? A few liberal people ventured to think 
it might be constitutional, but the ladies of Mrs Anson's 
immediate circle, vrith Mrs Riddle at the head of thero, 
did not scruple to affirm to each other, or confide to their 
intimate acquaintance, their absolute conriction that it 
was the levitv of the wife that had broken the heart of the 
husband, and driven him to seek reftige from his wretched- 
ness in death. 

Poor Mrs Anson was in the meanwhile absorbed in 
grief^ for she had dearly loved her husband; and as it 
shortly became known that Mr Markham was left execu- 
tor to the will, and trustee for the child, the scandal had 
not a leg to stand upon ; and as Mrs Anson was a rich 
woman still, whose sorrows would naturally heal with 
time^ and admit of her renewing her hospitalities, her 



friends met her with sympathising faces, and permitted 
themselves to forget all ibe evil things tbey had attributed 
to her, and the ill-natured ones they had circulated. But 
a calumny has a principle of vitality in it that renders 
it extremely difficult to trample it out of the world al- 
together, when once it has sprung up. As the seeds of 
noxious weeds are borne on the wings of the wind, so does 
a scandal fly firom place to place ; and long after it is for- 
gotten by those who have first uttered it, it starts up in 
some distant spot to do its wicked work. 

Fdr the present, however, all looked fair and well. Mrs 
Anson was devoted to her little boy, a well disposed spirited 
child, who never occasioned her a moment s uneasiness, 
except from the apprehension that he might inherit the 
malady of her husband's fi^mily, till he approached the age 
when it was necessary to decide the direction his studies 
should take, and then he declared such a strong predilec- 
tion for the navy, that his mother, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to combat it, was at length compelled to yield to his 
wishes, and get him rated as midshipman on board a king's 
ship. It was a sad day for her when this darling of her 
haart left home^ and it was several weeks before she could 
rouse herself sufficiently from her depression to receive 
her visiters as usual, but at length Mrs Riddle insisted 
on being admitted. 

*Oome, come, my dear,' said she, 'this will never do. 
One would think nobody ever had a son leave home before. 
Why, look at me ; you can't be fonder of your boy than i 
am of my Godfrey, and hasnH he been these three years 
abroad with his regiment? and I know not when I shall 
see his dear face again.' 

* But you have your husband, and you are used to the 
separation fVom your son.' 

* Now I am, but it was as hard to me at first, I assure 
you, as it is to you. He left me when he was eighteen : 
and never shall 1 forget the day or what I suffered. I am 
used to it now, certainly, but not reconciled, though I bear 
up because it is no use grieving for what I can't alter ; and 
to say the truth, I have another trouble on my mind just 
now that somewhat diverts my thoughts firom my boy.' 

* What is that?' inquired Mrs Anson. 

* Why, Riddle is not well ; he hasn't been well for some 
time; and I am afraid Dr Pearson is not satisfied about 
him.' 

Mrs Anson hoped this was needless alarm, but it proved 
not without a just foundation. The seeds of a fiital malady 
were beginning to develop themselves, and although he sur- 
rived these first indications of mischief three or four years. 
Colonel Riddle died when little past the prime of life, 
leaving his wife and daughters in very embarrassed cir- 
oumstanoes, his half-pay and pension expiring with him. 

As we have mentioned, Mrs Biddle and Mrs Anson had 
been schoolfellows, and although there had never been 
sufficient congeniality of character betwixt them to esta- 
blish Afrimuishipt an intimacy had existed, and now that 
the former was in distress, the latter did not hesitate to 
acknowledge the Qlaims of old acquaintanceship. Every- 
thing that kindness and liberality could do, delicately ad- 
ministered, she did. Her son amply provided for, and 
inexpensive herself she had plenty of money to spare ; and 
unknown to everybody but Mrs Riddle, she paid for the 
education of the younger girls, and contributed in many 
ways to the support of tlie family. In short, now, in their 
time of need, she was their good angel ; and Mrs Riddle, 
snbdued by affliction, and overcome by the genuine kind* 
ness of her old schoolfellow, forgot her foolish jealousies, 
and became sincerely attached to her. Under these cir- 
cumstances it wad impossible but that some self-reproach 
should occasionally visit her breast — an uneasy conscious- 
ness that she did not merit all the kindness she was re- 
ceiving ; and it may be conceived how much these remorse- 
ful fiselings were aggravated by a confidence which, in 
consequence of the friendly relations existing between 
them since Colonel Riddle's death, Mrs Anson was at length 
induced to repose in her. It arose out of a conversation 
regarding Mrs Riddle's children, and her anxiety respect- 
ing their future provision. ^ C^ori 
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- ' If anything happened to me,' she said, * my poor girls 
would be without a protector in the world.' 

''They have their brother Godfrey/ said Mrs Anson, 
* and he, yon say, is rery much attached to them.' 

* Oh, yes, very much, poor fellow, though betwixt school 
and Sandhurst it is little he has been at home since he was 
quite a child ; and little he wiU be at home for the fhture ; 
though, to be sure, it if a comfort that the regiment is get- 
ting through its turn of foreign serrice now, for in two 
years more it will be home, and then I hope he will haTO 
a long leave.* 

< How happy yon will be to see him I' said Mrs Anson. 

* Oh, yes ; he's such a good boy, and bears such an ex- 
cellent character in his regiment But I wish he was in 
some other profession. It is a miserable thing to hare 
one's only son 'always awav.* 

* What is it when its one s only child f* said Mrs Anson, 
with a sigh. < Think of me and my poor boy.' 

* But there's no necessity for your separation ; yon who 
hare plenty of money could keep him at home, if you 
likcd.'^ 

'No,' sidd Mrs Anson, gravely shaking her head. 

* I know he had a great foncy for the navy,' returned 
Mrs Riddle ; * but yon might have talked him ont of that ; 
or if you had positively refused his going to sea, he would 
have taken to something else.' 

*It is not impossible, certainly,* sMd Mrs Anson, 'bot I 
did not dare to try the ex^riment Oh, my dear friend, 
there are greater troubles in the world than poverty, be- 
lieve me.* 

* What troubles?' inquired Mrs Riddle, opening her eyes 
with astonishment *I thought Charles was everything 
you could wish.' 

* So he is, poor dear boy,' responded the other ; < but yon 
little guess the cruel anxieties I suffer about liim, for all 
that I dare say, now, Ellen, when my poor Edmund was 
alive, yon thou^t that if there was anybody in the world 
free from anxiety, it was me?' 

' I certainly did,' a&swered Mrs Riddle. 

' Ah, how little we can judge from outward appearanoes 
the internal condition of any fkmily I ' exclaimed Mrs Anson. 

'Ton perfectly amaze me, Frances,' responded Mrs 
Riddle, whose mind began to recur to her former tittle- 
tattle about Mr Markham. * What can yon allude to ? ' 

' Yon must promise me never to mention what I shall 
tell you to anybody in the world, except Mr Markham,* 
said Mrs Anson. 

'I certainly will not,* answered Mrs Riddle, whose 
curiosity was excited to the highest pitch. 

< Now that he is away, I have no one I can n>eak to on 
the subject, though it's the one that ever lies heaviest on 
my heart,* conUnned Mrs Anson. 

' What can be ooming now,' thought her friend. 

' It's hard never to be able to speak of tbiM which is 
never absent from one*s mind,' said Mrs Anson. 

'But what is it?' exclaimed Mrs Riddle. 

' Did yon ever remark that there were certain intervals 
dnring which yon were not let in whra you called — ^not 
you alone, but whoi I was denied to everybody?' 

'To be sure, I did,' answered Mrs Riddle, opening her 
ears wider than ever, at the same time that a eonsoiouii 
blush suflFused her cheeks. 

'And you never guessed the reason?' 

' No ; how could I ? Ton never said you were ill ; and, 
indeed, we used to see you driving out at the very time 
nobody oould get within your door for a fortnight togeUier 
—except, indeed, Mr Markham.' 

' Yes, he was an exception, an exception tiiat grew out 
of an accident, but great was the comfort of it to me. My 
poor Edmund became so fond of liim, and he was so kind 
in our days of trial I ' 

' Trial about what? '«sked Mrs Riddle, utterly perplexed. 

' Yon would never have suspected that Mr Anson was 
subject to attacks cf the most fearAil malady.' 

'Fits?' inquired Mrs Riddle, quite disappointed that 
the secret was not of a more interesting character. 

'No^ much worse; insanity — hereditary insanity/ an- 



swered her friend. ' The attacks came on afanosi period 
oally, and at those times I never durst leave him, Hm 
horror at the idea of his malady being known, toe, was 
beyond anything you can oonoeive. It was on that ao- 
connt he wonldn t allow me to say he was ill, lesl tbe troth 
sl^ould be suspected.' 

'What a dreadful thing I But was he in ti^i stale when 
you drove out with him?' 

' Yes; but under his cloak he had a strait- waistcoat oUt 
and I seldom ventured to take him out, exeept whes Ut 
Markham oould accompany us. Nothing promoted his r»> 
covery so much as tboee drives.' 

' Poor soul I how little we guessed your affliotioa ! ' eried 
Mrs Riddle^ her heart smiting her for htr past uiyaat ib- 
putations.' 

' And now you can understand my anxletj abowft my 
poor boy, and why I was afraid of eroesing aprooulaioBso 
strong, that the protraction of his wishes was aurea^f be- 
ginning to affect his health and his sleep.' 

This oonfldenoe naturally angmentod the friendship be> 
tween the two ladies. Mrs Anson had many stoange and 
interesting experiences to relate, and Mrs Riddle was 
touched with pity and remorse whilst she listened to tho. 
Their sons, too, fiimished an iaexhaustible sul^ieot of con- 
versation, which suddenly received a fresh acoessua ef 
interest from the early prospect of the two young bob 
meeting. Mrs Anson received a letter frt>m her mm, an- 
nouncing that the Thunderer, which had beeo some tow 
cruising about the Indian Seas, was ordered to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

' How fortunate ! ' exdaimed Mrs Riddle. ' Then he u 
see my Gknlfr^ ; for the 88d b quartered at Cape Town. 
Ill write, and desire hin to aed^ out your Charies di* 
reclly.* 

'They will probably have met by this time^* said Un 
Anaon. 

' Perhaps not,' returned the other. < I had bettor write; 
for there are so many officers there, naval and military, 
that, not being acquainted, they may never meet* if I do 
not* 

So there was a letter written by each lady, ro'^miQeBd- 
ing the young mm to each other's good officea; and many 
a pleasant chat the mothers had, fi^ring to themselvee the 
ftimdly intimacy that would spring up betwixt their seas ; 
and the pleasure it would give both to see a neighboor in 
that for land. So time went on, and at length they began 
to look for letters which should give them tidings of the 
happy meeting; the mail was daily expected, and Mch 
morning Mrs Riddle^ when the postman had passed her 
own door, threw on her bonnet and shawl, and went to lier 
friend's house to inquire if she had any news. 

'Well, Martin, any letter from India yet?' said ahe to 
Mrs Anson's butler, one morning that ahe went on this 
errand. 

« No, ma'am, there wasn't no letters to-daj; only the 
newspaper.' 

'How strange it is! Sorely the mail must be in! 
Where is your mistress? * 

' When I took her the paper she was in the summer- 
house. Shall I let her know yon are here, ma'am ?' asked 
Martin. 

'No; ni go to her,' said Mrs Riddle; and, passing 
through the house to the garden, she proceeded to sm her 
friend. * Frances, are you here? ' said shev opening tbe 
door of the little thatched building; overgrown with wood- 
bine and clematis, in which Mrs Anson was wont to pass 
many of her houN. ' Frances, dear, what's the matter? { 
Are you ill? ' she exdaimed, aa she perceived her friend 
stretched on the floors with the newqiaper lying beside her. 
But Mrs Anson made no answer, and vrhen Mrs Riddle 
attempted to lift her up, she found she was quite insensible. 
She opened the window, songht for water, and finding nooe^ 
ran back to the house and summoned the servants. What 
oould it be? Nobody oould imagine. . She had been very 
well just before, and had eaten her breakfast as usual 
She had met Martin at the door of the summerhonse^ to 
ask if there was a letter, and seemed disappcdnted that 
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ik«TO wms none; but be bad not remarked any symptoms 
of iUness. In tbe meantime tbe doctor was sent for ; but 
bel»r» be oould arrive^ Blrs Anson's senses began to re- 
tarn* She opened her eyes, and pot ber band to ber bead. 

'Do jom feel better, dearP' said Mrs Riddle^ tenderly 
sopporiing bw. 

For a moment or two Mrs Anson remained silent, 
looking about as if seeking to reooUect berself; till ber 
^yes met Mrs Riddle's fooe banging over her. Then she 
claqted ber bands, uttered a deep groan, and sunk back 
from tbeir arms to tbe floor again. 

* Wbat can it be ? ' exclaimed tbe latter. 

* Tbere can't be nothing in tbe newspaper, snre I ' said 
Martin. 

* Something has happened to Obarles,' thought Mrs 
Riddle, to whom this hint at once Aimisbed a cine to ber 
friend's condition, and, snatching tbe P^g^ir f^m the 
ground, she eagerly ran her eyes orer it There it was I 

' Extract fivm the Ckq>€ Town Journal, 1 1^ May,^ 
LamantabU Oeeurrente.'—A duel was fought here yester- 
day, arising out of a quarrel at tbe mess-table of the 
88d r^ment, which has unfi>rtunately proved &tal to one 
oftbepartiee.' 

She oonld read no more. Tbe paper fell from bmr bands. 
It waa not Charles Anson, then; it was ber own Godfrey 
that was killed 1 

Alas! it was; buthe bad died bytbehandof berfHend's 
son. Ahnoet immediately after the ship bad entered Table 
Bay, two or three of tbe cheers were invited to dine at the 
niees, and amongst them Charles Anson. As -we men- 
tioned in tbe beginning of our tale, the boy's grandfiitber 
had been in tbe army and fell at Waterloo; and some 
easual reference to bis name made by a senior officer who 
bad known bini, resulted in Godfrey Riddle's remarking, 
from the opposite side of tbe table, that bis son, Edmund 
Ansoo, bad made away with bimseli; in consequence of 
tbe ill conduct of bis ?rife^ Scc^ &o. The sound <^ his own 
name had caught the ear of tbe young midshipman, who 
was seated at some distance^ and be beiard the cruel scan- 
dal associated with that of bis mother. When the company 
dispersed, he quietly followed Godfrey Riddle from tbe 
room, and challenged him. A meeting ensued ; and tbe 
death of tbe thoughtless, but innocent repeater of bis 
mother's calumny paid the penalty of ber gtiil$^foT no 
milder term can be applied to such wanton aggressions on 
a woman's reputation as that we have instanoed. 

Tbe misery and tiie suflfering that ensued to the mothers, 
and the fetal effects of tbe quarrel and its catastrophe on 
the exdteable mind of Charley we need not dilate on ; but 
such were the bitter fruits borne by those wild words sown 
upon the wind ! 



SKETCHES OP TRAVEL IN EGYPT 
AND THE HOLY LAND.* 

OAMXL BIDIHG. 

Thk Arabian camel, as you know, has a Urge bump upon 
bis back,t which would seem to forbid tbe idea of attempt- 
ing to mount him. To obviate this difficulty, a large 
pack-saddle of straw is fitted on bis back, so as to raise 
his sides, so to speak, to the level of bis bump : on top of 
this saddle a wooden framework is plaoed, by means of 
which loads of merchandise are secured upon tbe camel, 
or heavy panniers are hung upon its sides. The arrange- 
ment for riding is a little different; tbe wooden frame has 
two ^rt, round pieces of wood, reaching up in fhmt 
about eight inches, and the same in tbe rear, making a 
surface or saddle for the rider about two feet in length be- 
tween those short posts ; here are plaoed cushions, or some- 
thing of tbe sort, on which the traveller sits, and tbe 
ineoes of wood, both before and bdiind, prevent his sliding 
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f Tbe Bftrtrian apedes has two hunches or hunpe, one on the 
shooldcrt, and the other on the cronp. His height la said to be con- 
siderably greater than that of the Arabian eameL 



backwards or forwards, and often save him from falling off 
tbe camel's back. I may mention here, that tbe animals 
trained for riding are usually termed dromedaries, but 
are in no other respect distinguishable ttom the ordinary 
camels. Well, then, the dromnlary having been properly 
fitted for your use, you make your first essay in moaDting. 
Unlike a horse, as well in beauty as in speed and intelli- 
gence, tbe camel stands too bfgb to be mounted by means 
of stirrups ; consequently, it is compelled to kneel and 
bring its huge body nearer your own level befoY^ you can 
get upon its back. The driver standing at its head makes 
a singular clicking or gurgling sound in bis throat, which 
tbe animal understands, and, after a few moments and 
some growls of discontent, fills upon the knees of its fore- 
legs, then bends its bind legs partly under its body, and 
finishes by stretching out its rare legs upon the ground, 
and remaining thus, its belly touching the sand, as long 
as may be wanted. In this position it is easy to mount, 
and being feirly astride, tiie camel gets up again. It first 
raises its bind legs, and then scrambles up on its fore legs. 
The effect of this, as you perceive, is to give you a sudden 
pitch forwards and inmost as sudden a pitdi back again 
to a level position : imless you are very careful and have 
got perfectly secure on your seat, you are almost certain 
to be thrown over the camel's head (as I was on one oc- 
casion), which is no trifling matter, I can assure you. In 
general, persons ride without stirrups, but we thought that 
they would prove serviceable in resting our legs, which, 
otherwise, would be dangling all day without any relief^ 
Consequently, we bad these useful arUdes attached to tbe 
fore-part of our wooden saddle, and found them very excel- 
lent for the purpose intended. At first you are apt to 
feel that your position b rather too elevated for comfort ; 
and it is not to be wondered at if you look somewhat 
anxiously at tbe height from the ground, and think very 
seriously of the chances of a broken bead, or neck, it may 
be, in case you are pitched off unawares. But a little ex- 
perience recondles you entirely to this arrangement, and 
when you have spent a hot day in the desert, where on tbe 
sand the heat is intolerable, but on tbe camel's back tbere is 
usually a nice and free circulation of air, vou hel the value 
of a lohy elevation like this, and are glad, at any price, to 
purchase some exemption fh>m tbe power of the burniqg sun. 
All being ready, the oamel*driver leads the dromedary 
forward, and you immediately find that the motion pro- 
duced by its long strides and peculiar gait, is by far tbe 
most singular of anything you have ever experienced. 
Now you pitch forwards, now backwards, now sideways, 
and now you have a movement consisting of a mixture of 
all three. For a while you are in great terror of falling 
off, and grasp the pommels, if so I may term them, of tbe 
wooden saddle with desperate earnestness ; and if your 
head is not good, or you are easily affected with nausea, 
you may feel something of what is commonly called sea- 
sickness ; ladies, I have been told, not unfl-equently suffer 
in this way. But supposing that you escape this mishap, 
you are some little time before you dare look around you, 
or try to eigoy tbe novel scene. You still feel suspicious ; 
you are uneasy at tbe growling and unpleasant noises of 
tbe camehi ; you do not yet understand the habits of the 
animal, and you suspect that some dreadful accident will 
most certainly occur before you are through with the 
matter. By and by, too, your back begins to ache, and 
you find this perpetual see-saw sort of motion, which is 
not discontinued fbr a moment, so unnatural and so hard 
upon the muscles of that part of the body, that you are 
soon fhtigued, and feel convinced that you can never endure 
it for any great length of time. And when towards even- 
ing you dinnount, running tbe same risk of a fell as when 
you went through tbe operation of getting upon your 
camel's back, you ache all over so badly, your limbs are 
so stiffs and you are so completely, fegged out, that you 
are ready to ue down almost in despair, and groan bitterly 
over the prospect before you. 

This is usually the first day's experience. On the second 
you find camel-riding more tolerable; on the third, you 
become quite reconciled to it ; and subsequently, when you 
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are entirely at borne in your place, riding in any one of a 
half-dozen different positions which you may choose — for- 
wards, backwards, sideways, cross-legged, and so on — and 
are so much at ease as to read comfortably, and eren make 
notes as you go along, yon get rather to like this kind of 
looomotion, and actually find that yon can go through 
more on the back of a camel than on horseback ; you are 
convinced, too, that for a long journey, the former is pre- 
ferable to the latter in many respects, and has adfantages 
which cannot be attained in any other way. 

KUNNIltO THB OAITNTLBT. 

We met with an adventure which was more rezatious 
and dangerous than pleasant. I have not yet been able to 
find out how or why it was that we did not follow the more 
usual plan, and pass outside of the walls to our proposed 
place of encampment beyond; but we did not, that is cer- 
tain, as I have had too much occasion to remember ever since. 
When we came near the city of Nablus, at the eastern 
entrance, an officious yoong scamp was rery ready to show 
us the way, and as Antonio was in advance, he ought to 
have known better than to have followed him ; however, in 
our simplicity, in we went after the boy, and at a slow 
pace proceeded throagh the main street, where most of the 
shops are, towards the gate at the opposite end of the 
city. Perhaps it was mere fimcy, but I think now that I 
saw a twinkle of the eye, as tiiough our extemporary 
guide had succeeded in getting us into a scrape from which 
we could extricate ourselves no better by turning back- 
ward than by going forward. The street was fiill of 
people, and just wide enough for us to advance in single 
file ; at first, they looked at us rather spitefully, which we 
did not mind a rush ; then they began to use abusive lan- 
guage, which we did not particularly care about, and 
could have endured; next, the children and half grown 
boys and girls began to shout words and songs of insult 
against * Christian dogs,' which was very vexatious and 
annoying, but of no great consequence ; the result of all 
this, as you* may suppose, was, that very soon a consider- 
able excitement was got up against us in this fanatical 
city. The old people, and parents in general, began to 
come out to the doors to see what it was nil about, and as, 
by tbiir smiles and laughs of encouragement, they pushed 
the younger ones on to extreme steps, so it happened, and 
matters did indeed proceed to extremities. Ton will re- 
collect that we were advancing at a walk, one behind the 
other, and, as ill fortune would have it, we were alone, 
except the dragoman and a Nnbian slave, who had one of 
the horses in charge ; the muleteers were some miles dis- 
tant, coming on at a slow pace : Antonio was ahead, Mr 
P. next, the Nubian next, and poor I last of all : I mention 
this particularly to show you that the severest trial by fi&r 
came upon me, in consequence of my situation behind. 
Well, then, the noise, and confusion, and insult, and con- 
tumely, did not seem to satisfy the Nablus people ; so, as 
we were a small party, they ventured upon another step, 
which was more serious; some boy or other took up a 
few stones, shook them at us, and emboldened by near- 
ness to hid own door, had the audacity to throw one ; this 
time no one was struck ; but the evil was begun ; other 
boys picked up stones, and in a moment or two a whole 
volley of these was fired ; several struck me with much 
force, but as they came from behind I could not tell who 
threw them ; and, as the odds were too much against us, 
a whole city against three or four persons, I knew that we 
must get out of it the best way we could ; so I shouted to 
Antonio to push on, feeling, I must confess, a strong desire 
to punish the young vagabonds for their outrage against 
quiet travellers like ourselves, and grasped my stout stick 
with an energy that would have been dangerous to any 
one of them had I caught him within my reach. On we 
pushed, every now and then struck by a stone or two, but 
happily all the time getting nearer to the end of our sore 
trial ; at last we reached the gate, when the uproar ceased, 
and we passed out in comparative safety, on the whole, 
glad that it was no worse, and rather rejoiced that we had 
not given way to our indignation to such a degree as to use 



fire-arms in our defence : in that event, the Nablus folks ct 
not a whit too good to murder a man outright, whidi, com- 
dering our small party, they might have done with ocrt«iKT, 
had they got their passions sufficiently roused. I io z-i 
recollect the exact time that we were walking not raoBaj, 
the gauntlet, but it seemed to me an hour at the kwt; 
and had I had it in my power, 1 would have admiaiMcH 
a little wholesome discipline upon this dty, which itmH 
have taught it hereafter to respect the rights of t^ trv 
veller and the stranger, no matter of what religidQ w 
nation he might chance to be. 



OUR NATIVE FLORA. 

woomjan> tlowebs. — no. n. 
Thb Orchis fkmily, being almost peculiar to the voeds 
deserve especial notice here. The OrekidecB fbrm oo? 
of the most extraordinary orders of known plants, tt< 
various species-~of which there are vpwardB of two then- 
sand — rivalling all other tribes in their fkntastic km, 
colours, and odours. The most wonderful kinds are^ faov- 
ever, confined to the warm regions of the globe, where, bt 
neath the impenetrable shade of the thick tropical fmA 
in all its primeval grandeur, they luxnriate in the greaiert 
profusion, principally seeking their nourishment torn \k 
moist atmosphere with whieh they are surrounded, tal 
suspending themselves firom the branches and tmiib if 
the trees, clasping and covering the entire girth of tfe 
bark with their epiphytal roots. The foliage of these tn- 
pioal epiphytes is in most cases of a very meagre deserip- 
tion ; but the flowers are generally of great splendonr, tad 
in their forms and colours fhntastically mimic the amci! 
creation. Birds, butterflies, bees, spiders, flies, and otitti 
insects, all have their representatives in the vegettbk 
kingdom among the Orehids ; and in numerons instaert^ 
so exact are the resemblanoes, that trust-worthy travellin 
tell us that many of the mimieked insects when feedings 
gathering honey firom the flowers, shun those flowers tbit 
seem so like individuals of their own race. Speakiag rf 
the Bee Orchis, however, the author of ' Wild Fiowtn d 
the Tear' (a delightful little volume, published by tbeE*- 
ligious Tract Society) remarks: — *The blossom is Besrlr 
as large as an humble-bee, and so like that insect m tin 
and colour, that it might mislead the passer-by into tk 
belief that a bee was hovering on its stem. It never {fe- 
oeives the bee himself, for, on a warm day of June or Jilj. 
a number of these busy creatures settle upon it, and rab 
its nectary of the sweet juice which it contains in abia- 
danoe.' The Bee Orchis is a native of this country; vd 
these curious fireaks of nature are likewise shown m se^ 
ral other native species, such as the Spider Ophrys, tk 
F\j Ophrys, the Lizard Orchis, and, we may add, the Ladj i 
Shpper. This last-mentioned flower is one of the w*t, 
beautiftil and one of our rarest British plants ; and ahhongb 
recorded in botanical books as growing in the woods ii 
the north of England, it is very seldom met with mdefd, 
and the Herbaria of British botanists are generally euf- 
plied with specimens of it from the Continent. Thm vt 
several fine exotic species of Lady's Slipper ; and, on shov- 
ing a fine flowered plant of one of these to a lady friewl 
the other day, and expecting her to admire Flora's beaatifiL 
slippers, she complained that they were too romid m tkt 
toeSf and notofAe polka factum/ Ah I my dear ma'is, 
nature doesn't do tmngs in the ball-room style. Oar oib 
mind is that the flower-slippers are meant for the feet ^ 
the fhiries, and what poet ever shod them with pinelhif 
polkas in their flowery dances? Oypripedium reoognised 
not the fhndes and follies of fashion. 

Although the bulk of tropical Orchids are ejaphytal, 
growing from the branches and trunks of living trees, acd 
sometimes on de<Saying timber, yet all our British Epedes 
are terrestrial, and generally occur in moist shady sta^ 
Uons, particularly in old woods. They are generally bul- 
bous, or more correctly speaking tvbmnu, rooted pbots; 
but the roots of some of them are as fimtastic in tlifir 



structure as the flowers. 

l-/iyiLl-^t7VJ 
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ytraUorhiza innata of botanists*), a beautiful species, 
le lovely ooral-like structure of whose root gives the plant 
3 name ; and there is the LUtera Nidus- Avis or Bird's 
est, the thick fibres of the root of which are collected to- 
other in such a manner as to resemble the nest of a 
ird. Both these interesting Orchids are rare, the Coral 
oot being we belieye confined to Scotland, while the 
ird^s Nest is also found in England. The latter, however, 
iems year after year to become rarer at some of its Scotch 
.ationay the result no doubt of modem enterprise in rural 
QTairs clearing away many of the old woods and rich vege- 
ible soils to which the plant isj>eculiar. Being itself of 
brown hue, similar to the withered leaves of the forest, 
requires a keen eye to detect it in the woodland. 
Of all our native Orchids, perhaps, the early Purple 
Orchis is the most common. It is the Orchis mascula of 
otaniata, belonging to the section of the family having two 
ndiTided tubers at the root ; and in the month of June, 
tie woods and shady pastures of some districts are quite 
1 a slow of beauty with the showy spikes of its beautif\il 
urple flowers, varying in the intensity of their colouring 
ocording to the situation of the plant Before the flowers 
ppear, the curiously spotted leaves are by no means in- 
onapicuous objects among the early herbage. Hooker 
ells us that the flowers are sometimes fragrant : this the 
rriter has never observed ; but in respect to odour this 
pedes most in any case fall far behind its congener of the 
leath and hillside, the fragrant Gymnadenia. The Gym- 
ladenia is likewise occasionally found in the woods, espe- 
ially in the north, and in open places of fir woods, espe- 
»ally, have we seen it in the loveliest profusion, delighting 
he eye with its tall spikes of rosy purple blossoms, 
?hich shed a fragrance upon the air that spreads far 
kway firom the flowers themselves and seems to sweeten 
jTery green leaf around us. The Spotted Palmate Or- 
this and the Marsh Orchis are likewise not uncommon, 
;he latter being sometimes found with flowers of the purest 
ivhite. Some of the kinds, such as the Dwarf Dark- 
Winged OrchU, the Great Brown-Winged Orchis, the 
\lilitary Orchis, the Monkey Orchis, the I^rge White Hel- 
leborine, and other species, are entirely or chiefly confined 
Lo the chalk districts of England. Kent is especially rich 
in these treasures; and the Lax-flowered Orchis, together 
with another species, is, we believe, exclusively confined 
to some wet meadows and bogs in Jersey and Guernsey. 
Before leaving the Orchidese, we mast not omit to mention 
the creeping Goodyera (named in honour of John Goodyer, 
a botanist of Gerarde's time), a beautiful though not showy 
species, which we have seen in great abundance in some 
of the northern fir and larch forests ; and gallantry calls 
us to notice another little gem, the fragrant Lady's tresses,^ 
which produces its little white blossoms, spirally arranged 
on their delicate stalks, in August and September, in the 
hilly parts of England. 

The lAnncMt borealis is an interesting flower indeed to 
the natnralist, commemorating as it does the memory of 
one whose name (whatever may be said of his system) will 
long be venerated above all others by the votaries of na- 
tural science. Sir James E. Smith, in describing this plant 
in his English Flora (iii. 142), is quite enraptured with 
its beauty, and even in the midst of his scientific descrip- 
tion, admires it as a meet though humble monument to the 
memory of the ' immortal Swede.' In detailing the habit 
of the species, he says :^— * A trailing, somewhat shrubby 
plant, the only known species, of an elegant aspect, and 
rendered most interesting to a botanist on account of the 
name, given with the concurrence of Linnssus by his friend 
Dr J. F. Gronovius, whose letters to Dr Richardson, with 
many particulars concerning him and his works, may be 
found in the JAtmaa Correspondenee^ v. 2.' Finishing his 
account of the lowly gem. Sir James remarks : — * Such is 



* The generic term Is formed from the Greek K«^«AXi«», cor^I, and 
^a, a root 

* Some people corrapt the name of this plant Into ixK^M* tram*, for 
what reasMi we know not nniess it be on account of Its rarity and 
sou]] size rendering it dlflBcuU of detection in the herbage, and likely 
to elode the nnpnuSlsed eye. 



the < little northern plant, long overlooked, depressed, ab- 
ject, flowering early,' which LinnsDus selected to transmit 
his own name to posterity. Few could have been better 
chosen ; and the progress of practical botany in Britain 
seems to be marked by the more frequent discovery of the 
LinfUBO.* It is a very beautiful little plant, with small 
trailing shrubby sterna, and these, entmned together and 
spreading in all directions amongst the thin grass of the 
wood, form bright green leafy patches from which the 
pendent rosy flowers are generally produced somewhat 
sparingly, but sometimes in abundance. The flowers are 
said to be rery fragrant at night with the scent of Meadow- 
sweet Smith tells us that it was first found in an old fir 
wood at IngKfmaldie, on the borders of Meamshire, in 
1796, by Professor James Beattie, jun. We have ourselves 
gathered the Linnsea's flowers at this fiivoured spot ; but 
since Beattie's day many new situations have been discovered 
for the plant in different parts of Scotland, more particu- 
larly in the counties of Perth, InTemess, Edinburgh, Aber^ 
deen, Forfar, &c. Only one locality is, however, recorded 
for it in England, viz.. in a plantation of Scotch firs at 
Catcherside, in the parish of Hartburn, Northumberland, 
where it was first found by a lady botanist, Miss Emma 
Trevelyan. Long may Linnsea flourish in our northern 
woods, a lasting menument to the unparalleled zeal, perse> 
verance, and love of nature that characterised the * Father 
of Naturalists.' 

* These boUmUts tnut 

The lingering gleam of their departed lives 

Tojloral record, and the silent heart ; 

Depositaries fUthftil and more kind 

Than fondest epitaph; for if those fail 

What boots the scniptnred tomb ? And who can blame— 

Who rather would not wvy— men that feel 

This mutual confidence; it from such source, 

The practice How— if thence, or from a deep 

And general humility in deatli ? 

Nor should I mnch condemn it, if It spring 

From disregard of Time's destructive power, 

As only capable to prey on things 

Of earth, and human nature's mortal part* 

The wild Hyacinth or Bliie-bell is likewise a woodland 
flower, appearing in the * merry month of May' in the 
loveliest profusion, and decking the deeply shaded banks 
of the woiods with its bright array of drooping bells that 

* Rival the axure (^ the sky.' 
This is the Hare-bell of the poets, so named from the 
ringlet-like racemes of flowers. Botanibts call it the 
Hyacinthus nonrscriptus, and Hooker thus gives the 
origin of the name : — * Named from the youth Hyacinthus^ 
who, being killed by Apollo, was by him changed into 
a plant, whose foliage bore in dark streaks the initials 
of his name. Our only British species having no mark 
or figure on the leaf (such as the eastern plant is 
said to have), was hence called non-scriptus.* The 
common perforated St John's Wort, and the Hairy St 
John's Wort, are both often found in the woods in the 
moiiths of July and August, but prefer thickets and 
bushy places for their growth. The St John's Wort — 
the Balm of the Warrior's Wound, as it is termed— is a 
very showy plant, with erect wiry stems and a great pro- 
fusion of flowers, in allusion to which we find the follow- 
ing poetic notice : — 

* Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of (lowers, like tiies, clothing its slender rods 
That scarce a leaf appears.' 

The dusky Crane's-bill or Geranium is a beautiful 
though dingy flowered plant, but cannot be considered 
really wild at half of the places where it is found. Our 
woods being all artificial plantations, and under the im- 
mediate control of man, human operations have tended in 
a great measure to introduce many plants into our wood- 
lands that have been originally brought to this country for 
ornamental and domestic purposes; and although these 
flowers grow luxuriantly, and with all appearance of be- 
ing wild, in our woods, yet they cannot be looked upon as 
having equal claims to British soil with the Mountain 
Heather, the Wild Rose of England, the Scotch Thistle, or 
our 'bonnie Blue-bells.'.^,yThev.IJ|llQ3!- Balaam, .ot Touch- 
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me-not (ImpatUna NoU-me tang€rs of lannsBus) oomes 
into the category of intruders to our woodlands, as woU as 
the gay Leopard's Bane, with its golden flowers, that bear 
too much the look of another oUme ; and with them may 
be reckoned the Orange Uawkweed, the SyWan Tulip ( which 
we are almost tempted to claim as a gem of our native 
Flora), the Rampion Bell Flower, and the charming little 
8tar of Bethlehem. 

One of the most specious of our natiye woodland flowers 
that can be deemea truly wild is the Giant Bell-Flower, 
whose elegant form will %e familiar to those accustomed to 
yisit our Scottish glens. The Campanulas are a very 
showT fkmily of plants {generally having blue flowers) ; 
but the one we refer to is behind none of the species in its 
elegance and gaiety, and is certainly fisir superior to any 
other British bell-flower. The numerous fiimily of Hawk- 
weedf are likewise very gaudy; bat as they have long 
formed a giuattio vexata of the most perplezmg kind for 
British and Continental botanbts, it will be well not to 
dwell upon them here, whare there is no pretension to 
clear u^ the scientific difficulties that have inyeeted these 
plants in the hands of all naturalists who liaye handled 
them.* 

Scattered through the woods in April and May, the 
flower-gatherur will find a profltsion of friendship's own 
flower, the lovely Forget-me-not; but we need not detail 
ite history here, as that has already been fully given in the 

lM8TBU0TOB.t 



LANGUAGE 

Language is an invention to facilitate the diffusion of 
ideas. Ite mission is to oonvey to the general mind the 
discoveries of art, science, and philosophy, and to reveal 
in the most fiicile, expressive, and simple manner human 
desires, sentiments, and emotions. Spoken language is 
the common medium amongst men o^ immediate mental 
communion; written language is the medium through 
which the living few address the many, the distant com- 
municate with the distant — ^through which the past and 
present speak to posterity. Without language and me- 
mory, man, with his magnificent, organic, intellectual 
powers, would always hare been an infant ; he would have 
been the mere elemental type of a great being, whose 
Utent faculties were in chaos, waiting for the light of 
speech and of recollection to quicken and illumioe them. 
Language has been modified with wondrous facility to suit 
those general forms of thought peculiar to nations ; and 
rhetoric has been with ready diversity adapted to the ex- 

fressions of the ideas of individuals. We have the French, 
talian, Spanish, and English languages, which are merely 
modifications of certain original sounds and signs, adapted 
to the development of the peculiar minds of four nations 
living apart from one another ; and we have, more parti- 
cularly in rhetoric, poetic language, conversational lan- 
guage, and philosophical hinguage, expressive of the modes 
m which men convey to one another their loftiest imagin- 
ings, their common desires and sentiniento, and the resulte 
of their most abetruse thoughts and deepest reeeanches. 
All language, however, we may repeat, was originally in- 
tended to &dlitate the intercommunion of men's ideas e 
the inventor of a word widened the sphere of general 
thought, and opened up one other view of nature ; he 
created for the world of mind a symbolical equivalent for 
some object in phvsics or metaphysics, and increased and 
elevated human intelligence. The increase of general 
knowledge would at first produce a loose and illrdigeeted 
form of rhetoric, which, in order that education might be 



* Professor Fries, of Upsal, has devoted his attention for many 
Tears to these plants {Hieraeia\ and faas^reoentlj given the reaalt of 
Ms labours Into the public hands In a most eUbonte worlc embradog 
a complete history of all the European specie^ %ith their ffeographi- 
cal diatiibutlon. and a searclilnff revision of the qmonomy of the 
flunily. We nndentand Mr Babtngton is ^ordy to apply these 
researdies to the elucidation of oar Brittsh spedea. and we may there- 
fore hope to get them rednoed into somethliag lUke order in coarse cf 
tlmn, 

t Vol ni, New Series, pp. 149, 198 



(aeilitated, was necessarily classified and Airanged. Peetij, 
as civilisation advanced, assumed a peculiar dictioa, and 
certain regulated forms of composition ; and sciesa, 
divided into ite multitudinous departmeata, was (fisdo- 
guiahed b^ ite various technical vocabularies. MaokiBd, 
in their state of barbarism, are on a general eqoalitj k 
the path of knowledge ; their only distinetlona are those 
of animal strength, cunning, and a rude, meagre doqiKoe& 
In their progress in civilisation that general e^iafity he- 
gins to disappear ; and finallv, as in our present oonditioa 
of civilisation, we find individuals with the most darkeeed 
minds, and otSiers with the most enlightened spirite ; sane 
with a paucity of languageHnsucffieient to develop the os- 
plest abstract idea, and others masters of all forms ti ele* 
vated, chaste, and harmonious rhetoric, as they are grand- 
masters of the most sublime and elevated thoughts, is 
may easilv be supposed, a Galileo and a Newton, in inter- 
ppeting tiie sublime mysteries of God in nature, epoks a 
language to which Iwmanity in the general was a strasfer, 
and uttered a reveUtion acceptable only by the few ; tbev, 
like all the great in thought, whether poeta, philosop b gw, 
or sages, spoke in the fulness of their souls a langaig* 
which, in truth, was only the beginning of knowled^ to 
the great familv g£ mankind. They were the ' Moees* to 
whom God had revealed the hidden glory of bis majes7 
in physics. They received the law, and wrote it down ia 
the everlasting language with which the aablimities that 
they saw iaspmed them ; and it was noccsoiiy, and ve 
say the words humbly and respectfully, that tbey tao 
should have an Eliaa to expound that law. If in the word 
prophecy we comprehend the interpretation of the hiddoi 
laws of the univMse, every soientHIc discoverer has ken 
in some reapecte a prophet. He has looked into nature 
critically, has marked ite motions and analysed ite parts; 
and then generally, in the langtiage of the adioola, be hia 
made mystery more mysterious to the weadeiing peofile, 
by multiplying the grand total of recondite ideaa. 

THl OLD DrVOnDB. 

Let all read them for instmetion, not for eritieBni. 
Here they will see the life struggling out through other 
forms of dogma ; and while these other forms are meeting, 
and perhaps neutralising their own, tke image of CSuiri 
will shine out more clear and simple than they ever 8i« 
it before. They will see him as he lives ia all his fol- 
lowers, and, loving them with a new n>irit of catfao'ieitr, 
wiU worship him with a new sense of oneness with hnn 
and his redeemed. And I anticipate no danger in this 



free communing with the derotioiial spirit of the disciplM 
of our Lord, under other and repugnant forms of opimon. 
To behold the inner light with a Fox and a Gomall, asd 
with them to be in the spirit ; to look into that deep vd) 
of spiritual thought which Gk>d has uncovered in tJie 
sainted pages of Tersteegen ; to steal into the cell of the 
old monk, Thomas k Kempis, and weep with him ; to fol- 
low to his exile the great archbishop of Cambray, tkt 
most luminons and UMreliest of teachers, that m«iet beau- 
tiful, most Christ-like, and, to human judgment, pnrett 
of all living characters since the days of the apoedes— ! 
if this be dangerous, likely to unsettle our opinions or dis- 
solve our formuhis, still may God grant that the efieets of 
such kind of license may appear as soon as possible^ ni 
in the largest possible measurc-rDr Butknsik 

SELF OOKQUEST. 

All weighty things are done in solitude — that is, vitb- 
out society. The means of improvement consist not ia 
projects, or in any violent designs, for these oool, andoool 
very soon, but in patient practising for whole long dajs, 
by which I make the thing cleur to ray highest resna 
Reason works longer than feeling, and enlightens mor^ 
for it remains after the other has departed. We must M 
overcome the little faults, and be easy in this exercise of 
self-oonqaest, before we drive away the greater; and yeti 
after all this, a man is only in an outer court of the Most 
Holy, and preparing to whip out of himself the old Adam 

Digitized by VnVjVj j. ^. 
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OEMS OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 

PSTBR BELL. 

Etery one has had vbions which, like Paurs, were un- 
speakable. Every one has felt emotions which ^ere un- 
utterable. Reason instructs us that we live on the bor- 
der- land of the spiritual world ; and there are experiences 
in every man's hfe of the veil being drawn aside for a 
Tnoroent, giving him a glimpse of the soul of beauty. But 
it is oaly for a moment, like lightning in the dark night — 
* Like the snow-fl&ke In the river, 
A moment white, then lost for ever.' 
It ifl only for a moment, but the experience is universal. 
Only for a moment, in the case of the mass of men ; but 
on this momentary experience, repeated ever and ancm, 
presented in various aspects m youth, and reflected by 
memory in riper years, the poets found their successful 
appeal, and lay hold of the universal svmpathies of men. 
They are dowered with the power of setring and retaining 
what in others is evanescent, and enshrining it in lan- 
guage, in stone, or on the canvass. Is this yonr vision ? 
Is this your thought? they ask ; and multitudes respond, 
It is our vision, it is our thought, it is our lost treasure! 
We should be disposed to accept him as a true poet, 
and that as true poetry, which brings those reminiscences 
before us, fixed and crystallised in any of the forms of art. 
Note, that poetry most be true and natural, but withal 
supernatural, for so are those visitations which it is its 
province to seize and embody. If we might venture to 
add another to the many tentative and unsatisfactoi-y de- 
finitions of poetry, we should say that it is the blending of 
the idea and the ideal — the clothing of thought, in any of 
its forms or degrees, with the supernatural or spiritual 
garments in which, in our moments of inspiration, it is 
presented to us. Here, we conceive, we shall find the 
reason why truths which merely delight us in logical trac- 
tates, stir us like a trumpet, or wrap us in Elysium, when 
brought before us in the garb of poetry. 

The tale of ' Peter Bell* furnishes a notable illustration. 
The theme of it is lamiliar to us all It is this, that there 
is a redeemable element in the human heart, and that sor- 
row is the agency by which that Utent power is awakened 
into life. It is the theme, we might say, on which hang 
all the law and the prophets. It is proclaimed from a 
hundred thousand pulpits on every reeurring Sabbath. 
It is old, and is ever new, as the world ; it is familiar, 
and it is mysterious, as life or death. Old and familiar; 
yet Wordsworth deemed it a fit theme for a standard 
poem, and poetry a fit vehicle in which to present it, as 
is manifest in a dedication to Robert Southey. < The tale 
of Peter Bell,' he says, * which I now (1819) inUxnluce to 
your notice and to that of the public, has, in its manu- 
script state, nearly survived its minority, for it first saw 
the light in the summer of 1797. During this long inter- 
val, pains have been taken at different times to make the 
production less unworthy of a favourable reception, or, 
rather, to fit it for filling permanently a station, however 
humble, in the literatnre of my country. This has. In- 
deed, been the aim of all my endeavours in poetry, which, 
you know, have been sufiBeiently laborious to prove that I 
deem the art not lightly to be approached, and that the 
attainment of excellence in it may laudably be made the 
principal object of intellectual pursuit by any man who, 
with reasonable eoosideratMm of cireumatanees^ has faith 
in his own impulses.' 

Here we have an estimate of the poetic art by one who 
has laboured in the poet's vocation through a long life. 
An art) be says, not lightly to be approached ; the attain- 
ment of excellence in which may laudably be made the 
principal object of intellectual pursuit — if a man have the 
high oommisBion from Heaven. It amounts to this, that 
he who has the seeing eye and the constructive talent 
shall do well to watch for those evanescent visions which 
bless and beautify our humanity, and enshrine them in 
human vehicles, for the benefit of the race. That such 
an one is in his proper place, and at his true work, will 



be readily and joyfully acceded by the u^poetic many, so 
often as Uiey call to remembrance their own delightful but 
transient visions. We can all imagine how much better 
and happier we should be were our best thoughts to be- 
come whispering voices to us in the routine of common 
life, or even in our devotion. This is the aim of the poets, 
and the tendency of true poetry. To hallow all things, 
even the highest; to clothe reality with the ideal, with 
that supernatural transcript of it which is written more or 
less distinctly on every living spirit, is the vocation of the 
poet, and is the aim of Wordsworth in the tale before us. 
A few volumes of rhymed sentences comprise the greater 
part of his labours. Might we suppose that he looked 
upon them with complacency, and could say to his own 
h^ui, I also have done something for mv fellow- men ? 
Highly gifted by the God that made him, his life was con- 
temporaneous with others highly gifted also ; and there is 
his work, and there are theirs. There are the rhymed 
volumes of William Wordsworth ; and there, partly writ- 
ten and printed, and partly written only on the life and 
cireumstances of the millions of Europe, and of millions 
beyond it, are the works of Napoleon and Wellington, of 
Peel and Russell, of Richard Ck>bden and Robert Stephen- 
son, and a host besides, of captains, navigators, states- 
men, mechanists, chemists, and agitators, under whose 
hands old things are passing away with a rapidity of which 
the railway is Uie type or symbol A few rhymed volumes, 
and the treaties of Vienna ; ' Peter Bell,' and the railway 
system ; the ' Ode on Inunortality,' and the Reform Bill ; 
sonnetS) and the repeal of the Com Laws ; elegies, and 
the electric telegraph — these are not comparisons, but 
contrasts. 

Thus, in parallels, in the world of matter and of mind, 
is the work of the ages carried on, and the scroll of pro- 
vidence unfolded. Apparently, there is nothing in com- 
mon between these two classes of workers. Yet none of 
them are really isolated, but are mutually stimulated by 
each otiier. On a tide of influences, not originated, but 
swollen into a spring-flood, and lashed into commotion by 
the statesmen and discoverers of our age, we all live and 
work. Ideas, long ago sown in the seed-field of time, 
flowered and bore fruit in their minds ; and now they are 
embodied around us in statutes and systems, hemming us 
in in one direction, and urging us onwards in another. 
They are a power upon us, and co- operate with our own 
free-will in shaping our life and destmy. But there are 
other powers besides acts of parliament ; other forces make 
and mould us besides railways and electric telegraphs. 
We own the sway of other masters besides those whose 
sphere of work is the material world, and are indebted to 
other benefactors than tiiose who mound the valleys and 
tunnel the mountains, to make a swift and easy way for 
our material life. There is a higher sphere of activity 
and duty than that of warriors and statesmen ; there is a 
region of purer enjoyment than that of the senses. There 
is a material and there is a spiritual world ; and there are 
master-spirits and discoverers in the one and the other. 
We alternate pleasantly and profitably between them; 
and .from the hissing of engines on long-drawn rails, we 
can pass at pleasure to the ^»ft chimes of our poets ; from 
the wonder of the Britannia Tunnel to the simple tale of 
* Peter Bell.' 

Both are good in their place — the rhymes and the rails, 
and each were incomplete without the other. Railways 
and telegraphs give us much, but much also they take 
away. They minister to our temporal wants, but turn 
our old world of ideas upside down ; and while draining 
counties, kingdoms, and continents together, they rob us 
of our old dear individualities. The heaven of repose 
which lies nestling on the consciousness of our first ten 
summers has no more its counterpart in the world with- 
out us ; but all is whirl and commotion, and it would seem 
as if time itself had caught the new impetus, and wei*e 
hurrying with us more rapidly to eternity. We admire 
and wonder, but can hardly accept the new order of things 
as a final issue. It wants completeness. It is the em- 
bodiment of great ideas ; but we feel that a greater still is 
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needed to sanctify and solemnise it. On these winged 
trains we ride swiftly, only to find that yonder is the coun- 
terpart of h^re : the same green earth is around us, the 
same blue heavens are above us, the same longing heart is 
within us. But after all, we acoept, in thankfulness and 
hope, the keys of modern science, by which we have access 
to new storehouses and treasures of the world. There is 
hope in this, cheering and strengthening hope; for we stand 
on a pediment of earth in our holiest communings with hea- 
ven, and through the senses stretch forth to that which is 
invisible. We can speak of the blessed curse of labour, 
and yet add, that the ignorance which prevented the na- 
tions from enjoying the fulness of the material world was 
also a hindrance to their intellectual and spiritual life. But 
now they are entering upon a new era ; and down the vista 
of the coming time the eye of faith can descry the genius 
of mechanism and the spirit of poetry working harmo- 
niously together ; the one filling the horn of plenty, the 
other sanctifying the feast, and filling up the leisure hours 
with the exhaustless treasures of ideal beauty. 

■ To our seers and strong brothers we are indebted for 
those discoveries and adaptations by which our outward 
comfort is promoted, and a basis laid for the superstruc- 
ture of a higher civilisation ; and to another class of seers 
we are more deeply indebted for bringing before us spiri- 
tual truths in the diviner light of their own conceptions. 
The former link our agriculture and commerce to the 
primeval forces ; the latter bring our consciousness into 
communion with the realities of the invisible world. The 
former teach us how to avail ourselves of the munificence 
of nature ; the latter say grace for us over the bountiful 
meal. Both link the little to the great, or teach us that 
there is no little, but that all are parts of the great whole, 
and that in its union with the whole the part is exalted. 
The progress of civilisation is a process of discovery. 
There is no new thing under the sun. There is clearer 
visi(m, thanks to our seers ; but the thinj^ seen now for 
the first time were there from the beginning. All these 
discoveries in science are revelations, not creations. The 
world of our day \b the same as the world of Adam*s ; the 
* Cosmos' of Humboldt is the cosmos of the sixth morning. 
The skyey influences and the vegetable powers were wedded 
from of old, and the hunters and shepherds of the first 
ages might, had they known it, have been as good agricul- 
turists as the Lothian farmers of the nineteenth century. 
The new world existed since the flood ; but the navigators 
of the old world could not take possession of it before the 
polarity of the magnet was revealed to them. The elf in 
the legend was bafiled to make ropes of the sand on the 
sea-shore ; but in procera of time it was found to have ad- 
hesive qualities, and became glass. Men could now at 
once keep out the wind of heaven, and let m the light of 
it, to their temples and habitations. But while artificers 
were cutting it into squares and fitting it into common 
windows, cunning artists were rounding it in circles and 
elipses, grinding and polishing it, and fitting it up in other 
windows, to let in the lieht of knowledge, through the de- 
caying eyes, t<o the soul within. Nor was this alL Pa- 
tiently hJborious, they fitted it into curious instruments, 
by which human vision was indefinitely extended, and the 
infinitude of creation, both upwards and downwiurds, was 
revealed. There were dewdrope on the flowers of Para- 
dise ; there were rivers in Eklen ; there was latent fire in 
the stones of the garden, and in the balmy air of the sin- 
less world ; there was atmospheric pressure from the be- 
ginning, though the early fathers did not know or feel it ; 
and imagination pictures thunder and lightning at the 
completion of the mortal sin original ; but a century has 
not elapsed since the primordial forces of fire and water 
were yoked together in the steam-engine, and it is but 
yestenlay that we learned to hold intercourse, through the 
medium of the elemental fire, with our distant kindred, 
with the rapidity of thought. 

So then the railwav and the electric telegraph are only 
new forms of old things, and it is a new form of an old 
thing that is brought before us in the tale of ' Peter BelL' 
It is composed of the rudest materials which human life 



could furnish. The hero is a rogue and vagabond, a hawker 
of earthenware — 

'A carl a> wild and mde 

As ever hue and ery pnreaed, 

As ever ran a felon's race.' 

But * what's in a name ?* ' Brutus will start a spirit si 
soon as Cswar.' Peter Bell, ' the ruifian wikl,' will suffice 
as well, or better, than another to point a moral ; for meo 
are not angels, else some of the saddest yet sobiimeat 
things had not been known to na. 

The tale opens with a prologue, in which Wordswortk 
playfully ridicules the notion that the poetic is to be found 
onlv Oar away, or in the supematuraL His favourite canM 
is the reverse of this. He is a dweller at home ; and wait- 
ing and working there, with open and loving heart, the 
kingdom of heaven comes down to him, and be entertaiu 
angels, not unawares. For twenty -one years, be tells os, 
he kept * Peter BelP in manuscript, touching and re- 
touching it, ' to fit it for filling permanently a sution, bow- 
ever humble, in the literature of his country.* A long and 
loving companionship, yet how dissimilar the companions! 
The large-hearted Wordsworth fondling this wooden block 
of a Peter 1 The poet who dwelt in the beauty and open 
secret of nature lingering for one-and-twenty long years in 
yearning love over such a mechanism of a man ! 

Peter was a dweller out of doors ; he and hi» asses bad 
traversed the island from Cornwall to Invemeaa, 

* Bat nature ne'er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter BelL* 

His insensibility to outward beanty might have been for- 
given, or lamented by one who loved him, as a misfortune ; 
but Peter was positively bad, as well as negatively inken- 
sible — ' he had a dozen wedded wives !' 

* But how one wife could e'er oome near him. 
In simple truth I cannot tell ; 

For be It said of Peter Bell, 
To see him was to fear him.* 

When we reflect upon Peter*s misspent opportunities 
among the shows and forms of nature ; that for two-and- 
thirty years * the soft blue sky did never melt into his 
heart ;' that he wanted courage, but, instead, had cunnioj^ 
and impudence, and had joined the vice of the city to the 
'unshaped, half- human thoughts which solitary nature 
feeds ; ' we shall be ready to think that his patron-poei 
had an intractable subject of him, if not one altogether 
irredeemable. 

But it is the prerogative of genius and of love to trans- 
form the deformed, to elevate the humble, to ennoble the 
mean, to irradiate the dull routine of life with the beati- 
tudes of heaven. Peter Bell ^ introduced to us an alien 
from goodnesa, cold, impassive, ^.^rusted with selfishaess, 
seared with sin; but we part froin him weeping like a 
child ; for sorrow had penetrated to the recesses of his 
bebig, and nature had, 

* Tbrouffh a world of death. 
Breathed into him a second breath, 
More searching than the breath of ispiinic.* 

The leading idea of the poem, as we have said, ia, that 
there is a redeemable element in the human heart, and 
that sorrow is the agency by which this latent power k 
awakened into life. It is an old and great truth, and has 
been presented at different times, in various phases, to 
the human race — now dimly adumbrated in the ways of 
providence and the consciousness of earnest natures, now 
symbolised in the Jewish ritual, and latteriy proeUhned 
with no uncertain sound in the Christian dispensation. Ao 
old and wide-acknowledged truth, and sufliciently impor- 
tant to warrant one so highly gifted as William Words- 
worth to devote the leisure intervals of half a life to wtits 
a rhymed sermon for its illustration. It is the theme of 
themes — the story of the tuming-point and upward pro- 
gress of a human spirit from the abyss of sin. But in 
that abyss there is a divine possibflity. Down in the un- 
fathomable depths of our nature, embedded under heoH 
lock growths and thick-ribbed ice of wickedness and sel- 
fishness, are sympathies which sin may touch, but cannot 
wholly extinguish. ' They may long remain inert and pas- 
sive, like s^ds in tho earth, which yet do not die, but 
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fepriiig op and bear frait when, in the rerolntions of pro- 
vidence, the superincumbent mass is cleared away, and 
the skyey influences are let in upon them. So also those 
elements of life in the human h&uL Season after season 
may pass away, nnblest harvest after unblest harvest 
meanwhile coming to nuiturity, and the unprofitable hus- 
baodman eating o( the apples of Sodom. More and more 
luxuriant is the produce, more ample the deadly feast, 
and leas satisfying to the eater. But the redeemable 
sympathies are not yet blotted out ; the good seed is not 
yet dead ; the divine spark is not yet extinguished ; the 
divine hnpress is not wholly erased. After the outworks 
are captured and the city spoiled, the citadel holds out, 
and there is a possibility of deliverance. This is the idea 
on which the structure of < Peter Bell' is built ; or might 
we say that the twin ideas of a redeemable element and 
redeeming sorrow are the cherubim over the mercy-seat, 
with outstretched wines towards each other, around which 
are reared the altar, the veil, and the outer courts of this 
symbolical temple ? 
I We can give only a very brief sketch of the tale. One 
moonlight November night, Peter Bell, wandering alone 
in a Yorkshire dale, stumbled upon an ass, and resolved 
to steal it. But the ass would not move from the spot, 
beat it as Peter might As he continued to make his sap- 
ling ring upon its Ude, it quietly lay down on the brink of 
the river. Irritated and disappointed, he stooped down to 
throw it into the stream ; but in the act of doing so, some- 
thing met his eye, and, * with a loud and frighted shriek, 
he drops a senseless weight, as if his life were flown.* 

The dead, with kck-Iustre eye, had looked up to him. 
The master of the ass lay drowned in the river. Peter 
sets about to pull out the body, upon which the ass sud- 
denly rises, and, stooping down, licks his hand. Here 
was the solemnity of death and the ^ght of affection, 
though only the affection of an ass. It was the first step 
in the redemption of Peter Bell. 

Mounting the ass, which stooped down to invite him, 
he went away, under its guidance, to the cottage of the 
drowned man. Strange twitches have begun to pass 
through hb brain. In the gloom of a thicket a voice was 
heard, at which the ass stopped for a moment, and then, 
turning aside, went away after it. It was the voice of a 
little Iwy, searching for hb drowned father. It died away, 
and the ass retraced the path tu the familiar cottage. Peter 
began to feel strange compunctions and to see strange 
sights, for the spirits of the mind were busy with him. The 
rocks and trees on either side towered upwards, 'like 
noosques, and spires, and abbey windows ;* and as the two 
pursued their way, 

* The motqaes and ntret change oomitenaDoe, 
And look at Peter BelL' 

He M now fiurly within the sphere of the sorrowftil- 
benignant influences; but there b a struggle between 
them and hb confirmed habits. As for st«uing the ass, 
the devil must have put it into hb head, for he was not 
the man to think such an ass worth the stealing ; and, at 
all events, bat for him the drowned man could not have 
had Christian buriaL But thb self-exculpatory logic would 
not do. Memory was stirred to its depths ; conscience 
was tooefaed ; and the rooks and trees preached accusing 
aermoDS. They assumed strange shapes — that of a ruined 
chapel, among others, suggeeting that 
*IatIieihlreofFife. 

*Mld fuch a min, foUowlntc still 

From land to land a lawless will, 

I married mj $ixth wife.* 

From the marriage of hb sixth, Peter b transported to the 
death-scene of another of his dozen wives — * a sweet and 
playful Highland girl,* who left her mother at sixteen to 
follow him — a good and pious girl, who took Peter*8 evil 
ways sore to heart, named her unt>om child Benoni, and 
died ere it was bom. 

* Close by a brake of flowsrinfc fbrse 
(Above It shirerlnA: aspens play). 
He sees an nnsnbetantial creatnre, 
His verx sdf In ftmn and featare. 
Not Ibnr yards fhnn the broad highway. 



And stretch'd beneath the fnrxe he sees 
The Ulghland girl. It was no other; 
And hears her crying, as she cried 
The Tery moment that she died— 
' My mother, oh my mother! * ' 

The vbion sends an agony through Peter's heart ; but 
after the bruise comes the balm. In a chapel by the way- 
side, a preacher b proclaiming repentance, and promising 
forgiveness. Peter hears ; he weeps for joy ; and 

' Throngh all his Iron frame Is felt 
A gentle, a relaxing power.* 

At length the ass stands at the cottage-door of the 
drowned man. There were a few moments of awful still- 
ness. A little girl steps out and exclaims, ' My father ! 
here*s my father ! ' The mother heard within, and < her 
joy was like a deep affright* She rushed out, and ' saw 
it was another!' She fell down insensible at the ass's 
feet. Peter succeeds in reviving her, and, sadly perplexed, 
telb hb tale. The widow talks to the ass, oilb it by ifs 
name ; and as she bemoans her loss, Peter's 

* Heart Is opening more and more; 
He feels what he for human kind 
Had never lielt before.' 

The little girl cries without ; she wakes an infant, who 
cries within ; and the mother sighs, ' Seven are they, and 
all fatherless.* Peter retires to a neighbouring thicket, 
and communes with long-past yeara The little boy who 
had sought hb father in the woods comes up the bne ; he 
sees the ass, and nothing living had ever such a fit of joy. 

* Tills Peter sees, whUe In the shade 
He stood beside the oottage-door; 
And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild. 
Sobs loud— he sobs even like a child— 
* God, I can endure no more! ' * 

A neighbour soon arrives with his horse. The body b 
brought home. The faithful and affectionate ass long 
help^ by its labour, to maintain the widow and her fa- 
mily ; and thus the tale doses. 

•And Peter Bell, who. tUl that night, 
Had been the wildest of his clan. 
Forsook his crimes, forsook his folly, 
And after ten months* melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man.* 

The ' Ancient Mariner* was the subject of our bst paper 
under thb head. A comparbon between that remarkable 
poem and the one before us shows that the leading theme 
of both b the same, only that in ' Peter Bell ' Wordsworth 
deab with but one half of it The * Ancient Mariner* is 
a type of the whole hbtory of humanity, a complete Pil- 
grim's Progress ; whereas the author of ' Peter Bell* be- 
gins at the lowest depths, without tracing the descent, and 
gives us only the restoration or exodtu. Upon the whole, 
'Peter Bell* b a milder version of the story of human life, 
eveo in that phase of it which falb within the scope of the 
poem. In the * Ancient Mariner* we are presented with 
the sublimities of personal atonement ; in' Peter Bell* we 
see the lost wanderer drawn upwards and melted to con- 
trition by K foreign sorrow. There b wonderful truth and 
depth in both poems, and both demonstrate the admirable 
adaptation of poetry to convey and illustrate the loftiest 
truths of Providence and Christianity. 

CALIFORNIA IN THE LAST 
MONTHS OF 1849. 

PART L 

Wb are in thirty-five degrees north latitude, steering un- 
der a fresh breeze, towards the neck of water which con- 
ducts into the bay of San Francisco. For him who has 
just escaped from the long martyrdom of a three years* ' 
residence under the soorcUng sun of the tropics, nothing 
is more agreeable than the first sensations of sharp cold. 
Everybody on board the Poursuivapte b besides to-day in 
perfect good humour. The voice^ of the commander, 
usually so piercing in its tone, b perceptibly softened. 
The crew manage the ship with more than ordinary ala- j 
erity. The very passengers, who have missed for so long ^ 
a time a topic of oonvetc^tiosi^ a^e^jKakening. from their 
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leth&rgy, and eiigiging among themselves in animated 
diecuwion. This is b^use we are approaching one of 
the most interesting and mysterioos parts of the globe. 
We are on the eve of seeing the resolution of a question 
which has kept for fifteen months the new as well as the 
old world in strange perplexities. It remains to be seen 
whether the mines of California, so much vaunted, are not 
a huge cheat — a Yankee puff— for attracting colonists and 
capital into an unhealthy and inhospitable eountry, or 
whether they are real and tangible. One thing struck us * 
during the passage, which was, that in propcnrtk>n as we 
neared the end of our voyage doubts thickened on the sub* 
ject of California. Thus, at Valparaiso, there was fall 
proof of the existence of the golden mines ; but the re- 
port was general that the country was insalubrioos, that 
neither laws nor government existed among the population, 
and that it was a common occurrence for one to pay with 
his life for a very paltry return. At Taiti, a point distant 
only forty days* sail from San Francisco — at the Sandwich 
Islands, lying still nearer, we found the same doubts, the 
same distrust, and the same curiosity. Everybody was 
on the qui viw for news when any vessel arrived from the 
Eldorado — everybody was on tip-toe for fresh information, 
and nobody conid assure himself of the exact state of 
affairs at the mines. 

We are now not more than thirty leagues from tbe 
coast, and we already recognise, in the number and diver- 
sity of flags crossing around us, the neighbourhood of some 
important centre of affairt. To larboard is seen a French 
throe-manter, out on the horison, which is hastening to 
end its long passage at the same time as our own ; here, 
to starboard, is an Englishman from Shang-hae, with a 
whole colony of Chinese on board. We can distinguish 
the pale skins and regular contours, as well as the squat 
figures of these subjects of the Celestial Empire, while they 
crowd upon the bulwarks to look at us, and admire the 
elegant bows of our splendid frigate. Nearer us afe seve- 
ral Chilian ships, which salute us as they hoist their flags. 
Among the passenger^ covering the decks, we remark 
many signoritas, and hear their cry, ' Muy Undo ! Muy 
Ixnio I * while the Poursuivante majestically moves along- 
side of them. Alas ! among the hearts there, exulting 
with joy and hope before ua,- how msny, sad and disen- 
chanted, will have ceased to beat before the end of the 
adventure on which they are engaged I 

Tbe wind suddenly drops, which forces us to anchor, be- 
fore night, at a short distance from the Farralons, two de- 
tached islets which, like to the dragon in the fable, mount 
guard before the garden of these new Hesperides. While 
we are thus arrested here against our wills, our ship rolling 
heavily on the breast of a strong swell, we have the neces- 
sary leisure for watching the manoeuvres of several com- 
panies of whales which are sweeping around us. Nature 
seems to have intended that everything about California 
should have a character of its own. Thus these cetaceous 
sea-animals differ from other members of the great family 
to which thev belong. Besides, whales of a size three 
times larger than these, allow themselves to be harpooned 
and taken, without much resistance, by two or three sea- 
men embarked in a frail boat, which it would be the easiest 
thing possible for them to sink with one stroke of their tail. 
The Califomian whale is of a much less accommodating 
nature : from the moment it sees its foes, it turns resolutely 
upon them and gives them the chase. Surprised and alarm- 
ed by courage so new to them, the whalers are very soon 
wearied of their attempts ; they have finally abandoned 
tbe field of battle, leaving their terrible antagonist in 
peace. Thus, while the species is multiplying on the coast 
of California, it tends, on the contrarv, to disappear in 
the regions where defence is not thought of. At tne pre- 
sent day tlie Rnraian whale is pushed into the remote seas 
of Japan and Okotsk; and even in regions of difficult ac- 
cess, it does not succeed in finding refuge from its auda- 
cious persecutors. Has not this example its moral, like 
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many others furnished by the animal kingdom ? To carry 
war into the camp of the enemy— to take tbe first step 
with those who would attack prou, is tlie surest means of 
safety for nations, as it is for mdividuala. 

The entrance of San Francisco greatly resembles that 
of Brest It is sufficiently narrow to permit tlie Ibrts 
which it is proposed to raise on each side to cross their 
fires and command the mouth. It contains, besides, suffi- 
cient water to float ships of the first chus. Arrived ia 
front of tliis neck, the voyager sees spread out before him, 
not a port or even a hUce, but a Mediterranean in minia- 
ture. The port of San Francisco would easily contain all 
the fleets of the earth— a precious treasure for our brother 
Jonathan ; and one might wonder why so important a 
point has been so long left unoccupied. An islet sitiiatcd 
in the interior of the bay, at a little distance from the 
mouth, is evidently destmed to receive a battery. This 
will be a new element of force and security to a port which 
already possesses so many of them. 

HeH>a BuenOy otherwise called San Francisco, rises to 
the right, on entering the bay, a little on the other side of 
the old Spanish fort At present it is a town of fifty thou- 
sand souls, and promises to become in a few years tbe 
capital of the Pacific Ocean. Forests of masts, which 
spread away out of sight, recall Havre and Mar^illes. 
There are at this moment more than three hundred and 
forty merchant ships moored near the town, without count- 
ing a very considerable number of brigs and schoonera. 
An of tliem, without exception, have lost their crews, and 
there are many from which even the captains have de- 
serted. An American corvette, on board of whidi the 
flag of Commodore Jones float^ is the only watch over 
this immense property. 

We Und without difficulty on a jetty thrown up at the 
foot of the ancient fort. There are here no custom- botise 
officers to rummage your pockets or grope their way 
through your trunks and packages. Imposts are perfectly 
unknown among this people, lor whom time has a value 
as well as merchandise, and who deem everything which 
abstracts a part of it without evident necessity, an in- 
fringement of their rights as free men. 

At San Francisco, where, fifteen months ago, ywk wmld 
not have seen anything but half-a-dozen rude bats, you 
find at present an exchange, a theatre, churches far every 
creed, and a great number of sufficiently handsome dwell* 
ings. Some of them are built of stone, but the hu^r part 
are of wood or adche. The fronts of the houses are w*hiten- 
ed or painted, the streets are tolerably regular, and tbe 
whole has rather a pretty effect. From the two sides of 
the town, on a line with the shore, some ranges of tents 
stretch awny out of sight, forming a view of a new descrip- 
tion, and not wanting m a certain air of origiiiaHty. These 
districts constitute the rendezvous of the emigrante of 
both worlds — including the Chinese, the Malays, and aH 
that population which swarmed not long ago in the ^kSe- 
rent archipelagos of the ocean, and for which Botany- Bay 
served as a point of departure — where they repose them- 
selves awhile before taking flight for the mines. Te« 
find here the former minister of justice for the kinc ol 
Kamehameha, now the most notorious brigand in Cali- 
fbmia. Here are reunited assassins, parricides, bigfawaj- 
men, buccaneers, on whom die hand of Divine justicskis 
not yet fallen. Comedy and the drama— the laAt espe- 
cially—would here find ample materials of support In- 
credible escapes, and adventures snch as onr most fertile 
novelists have never dreamed of, await at this place their 
future historian. 

The town of San Francisco already resembles a vast 
hive, in which a perpetual humming reigns. Carriam^ 
carts, waggons, circulate pell-mell, crossrag one anoSer 
and jostling^ on all sides. I pity the philosopher or the 
dreamer of any description who goes astray on the streets 
of San Francisco ; for at every step he runs the diaaee 
of being crushed to pieces while abandoned to his medita- 
tions, and before one can cry ' beware.* Big fellows, 
mounted on strong and heavy vehicles, and snrmoonted 
by sugar-loaf shaped hats, whip and rear their honea, 
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without paying the slightest attention to the foot- walkers. 
On each side of the road you see a mute and pre-occupied 
crowd pressing along, direetins their way either towards 
the Douane, a large pile situated at the bottom of the town, 
or towards the Exchange, an edifice rising between two 
gaming-houses, and before which permanent groups of 
greedy speculators are seen attending. 

All the nations of the globe are largely represented in 
the commerce of San Francisco ; but it must be ad4ed 
that the American element predominates. The American 
legislature permits every one to establish himself accord- 
ing to his wishes ; consequently you hare brokers, com- 
mission-agent«), bankers, money-changers, auctioneers—- 
several even following these different professions at the 
same time. We do not know Whether the shipowners 
and merchants who send goods on consignment to San 
Francisco are making a good penny of it or not ; but this 
b certain, that the agent who receives the merchandise 
does not go to ruin. It is right, however, to acknowledge, 
that the agent of San Francisco has, on his side, heavy 
charges to support. Thus, besides the deamess of ma- 
terial life, in a country where an egg often brings as much 
as live francs (4s. 2d., or so), and a potato not less than 
three, the rents varv from 15U,000 to 300,000 francs a- 
year. There are houses, sufficiently numerous, which 
yield to their proprietors a return of 800,000 francs 
yearly. 

However important might be the fruits of the Cali- 
fomian mines, and however numerous the resources of 
San Francisco as a centre of commerce, it is impossible 
that such a state of things can enduro for any length of 
time. That which seems to give for the moment a fitcti- 
tious and exaggerated value to the property of San Fran- 
cisco, is the great number of its gaminff-houses. All the 
exiles of Frascati, from numbers 36 and 1 13 of the Palais 
Royale, and from the analogous establishments of London, 
Berlin, and Vienna, appear to have found refuge in this 
land of promise for gamesters. The moment timt a house 
is to let, it is seized, at any price, by some of these gentle- 
men, and a bank is installed with all the necessary appa- 
rmtna Thero are actually at San Francisco more than a 
hundred establishments of this sort, whero a crowd of 
vagabonds, Sandwichians, Mulattos, Chinese, Malays, and 
adrentnrars from every country, miscreants of the first 
order, press and elbow one another every evening. AH 
the populations of the globe have poored a portion of their 
scam into this sink of humanity. 

There is nothing more strange than the spectacle pre- 
sented evei7 night after eight o*cloek by these play-housos. 
Without, an immense crowd obstruct the doors ; within, 
the eager ^pimeeters force their way to the table of monte, 
and^ in theur furious impatience often come to blows. In 
California, an insult, or even the slightest mark of con- 
tempt, is instantly resented by the poignard or the pistol 
*■ Silence thero ! ' cries one from the bank, accompanying 
the command with a pistol-shot and some horrid oath. 
As soon as a new-comer has reached the gaming-table, 
fresh from the dig^ngs, he unbuckles his girdle of yellow 
leather, and gives it a slight shake, pbcing one of the ends 
of it on the green tapis. Several pieces of gold roll forth 
on the table. The head-manager stretches out his Urge 
and bony hand, seises and weighs them in a balance placed 
at his side, and then deelarM their value in ounces of 
eighty.five francs each. The pUiy begins : the same bony 
hand lifts the piece ; the play is resumed, with the same 
result. At the end of fifteien or twenty minutes the girdle 
most be unloosed onoe more. It rarely happens that the 
fool withdraws before the bank has spoiled him, in oae 
night, of the fruit of several months* toil and privation. 

We bad just dined with one of the most luckv specu- 
lators in San Francisco, an American, who, an old bank- 
rupt of the Union, arrived in California six months be- 
fore, and already ■ found himself possessor of a fortune 
valued at a million of francs. Among the guests there 
were some officers of the American army and marine ser- 
vice. Dinnei' continued far into the evening, having been 
seasoned with toasts and speeches. One of the officers, on 



going out, kindly proposed to serve us as cicerone in the 
town, a proposal which we accepted. We entered into 
one of the most prosperous of the gaming-houses. Having 
arrived at the green table, not without great difficulty, we 
drew from our pocket a piece of a hundred sous, and threw 
it on the table like one in despair. A man still young, 
with long beard, grave and effective air, and aristocratical 
manners, presided. At the moment of turning the wheel 
he paused, regarded us for an instant, then, picking up 
the piece, returned it with a polite smile, saying, * I see, 
sir, that you are a stranger, and not yet well acquainted 
with our usages. Here we play, not in pieces of five francs, 
but in ounces. Will you be so obliging as recall the ofnt 
$ouiV He rested slightly on the hai two words. Struck 
with the manners of so amiable a president, we waited for 
a favourable opportunity of entering into conversation with 
him. He yielded to our desire with great readiness. 
' You wish to know,* he said, 'if our bank is doing busi- 
ness to advantage. I will be frank with you. Our success 
is passable. I should except this evening, however, which 
has been detestable. We are goiuff to close instantly, for 
I doubt whether our gains since eight o'clock will have 
reached 200,000 piastres (100,000 francs). Happily, we 
sueoeeded better the preceding nights. Had it not been 
so, we should have been to be pitied ; for not to gain more 
than 20,000 piastres in an evening is for a bank in this 
country as bad as if one were stripped in a wood.* Our 
interlocutor told us afterwards that he had played an im- 
portant part in one of the clubs of Paris up till the events 
of June. ' We lost our play Uten,* added he, * and that 
was the reason why I changed my theatre of operations.* 
The passion for play was not imported into California 
by the Americans; in all times the inhabitants of this 
country have abandoned themselves to it with frensy ; and 
in Mexico it is still the same at the present-day. The 
game called monte is that which attracts most lovers of 
pUy ; but the wheel has also its partisans, as well as the 
game styled de$ bitsty in which animals pkioed at the bot- 
tom of a capstan, furnished with moveable rods, receive a 
rotatory movement, and then stop above certain ( 
taining animals which correspond to them. 



THE THREE SISTERS; 
OR, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

PART lIL-TflK FUTURR 

CHAP. VT. — 'sHOULn AUI.D ACQUAINT ANCB BE rOROOT ?* 



Thb same day Bromley arrived in port, and about 
nightlUl visited Mr Pendarves, who was always glad to 
see him, hoping that his niece's foolish attachment to 
Cecil, and aversion to the man of his choice, would wesr 
away ; and he always encouraged the captain in this idea. 
Bromley accosted Ellen kindly, and was surprised at the 
alacrity and interest she displayed on his arrival. This was 
a good omen ; he took her band. She did not as hereto- 
fore withdraw it, though he felt it tremble within his. 
When they were alone, she took out the letter. Looking 
steadily in his face, she said, with great solemnity — ' Now 
swear, if you dare, that Cecil, and Cecil alone, wrote this, 
and gave it you.' 

She felt on the rack until his answer. Without show- 
ing the least repugnance, he said — ' I do swear it, Ellen. 
He, and he alone, wrote ai\d gave me that letter. Does 
that satisfy yon, dearest ?* 

The poor girPs last prop seemed to give way. She 
sunk on a chair, speechless, and pale almost as the paper 
she held. Better had it been not to have indulged this 
expectation, than subject herself to another disappoint- 
ment. 

* But who has put such a strange thought into your 
head, Ellen ? I*m sure I could not have imagined so 
wicked a thing.' 

Ellen did not answer for some tin^e. At length she 
said — ' There is a beautiful bdy I saw this morning at 
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the coTe, and she fancied, perhaps, thai foul play might 
hav<» been practised.* 

* Do you know her ?' 

' Indeed 1 do not; but I thought she was an angel 
sent for my comfort. There was consolation in her rery 
smile, and so kuid— so full of witchery, I think ; for I 
cannot tell you how my rery heart drew towards her.' 

* And did she suspect me of such a scurvy trick ? I 
sliould much like to see her, and let her know that I'm 
not the man she takes me for.' 

* She will be at the hut again to-morrow, and inquire 
what you say.' 

* To-morrow, then, I'll go with you. But do compose 
yourself — you take on so about this affair. It cannot be 
helped, you know. If you don't alter, you will drive your 
poor uncle into his grave.' 

' Where, I'm sure, I shall not be loth to follow.* 

' Nay, nay. Don't fret, my dear, dear Ellen ; you have, 
I hope, a long yam to spin yet ; so put up your handker- 
chief and ha' done.' 

The captain then left, promising to be down at the cove 
in the forenoon. 

Next day Horace and Constance (Gertrude again pre- 
ferring to stay indoors) bent their steps toix^rds old 
Michael's hut. On their way they saw an individual pac- 
ing to and fro on the beach, evidently scrutinising them with 
no little interest. He looked askance as they passed by. 
When out of hearing, Constance said—* What a strange 
sensation I feel at the sight of that man I Depend on it 
he's the fellow who, I suspect, is playing false between 
Cecil and Ellen. There's something in his expression, 
and particularly that eye, which gives me pain. If yonder 
individual has not rogue written in his face, I never saw 
one.* 

Horace, too, was not at all prepossessed by his appear- 
ance. They both agreed, in the end, that he had basely 
deceived Ellen, and were prepared to assert this when she 
appeared. They saw the captain accost her ; but he went 
another way, as she turned towards the ravine. When 
they arrived, the hut was just pouring out a newly raised 
cloud of smoke through both door and window — the 
chimney being quite subsidiary to these, the main exits. 
They could scarcely muster courage to enter, but stood 
outside, waiting for Ellen. 

She did not hesitate one moment to enter, beckoning 
them to follow. With some hesitation they plunged into 
the murky abyss, which, once entered, did not seem so 
utterly unbearable as their previous apprehensions led 
them to imagine. 

' Was not that your gallant captain we met just now ?' 
inquired Constance. 

' Yes. I qnderstood he wished to speak with you ; but 
he said he was afraid of intruding, and is gone away.* 

* And what is the result of your inquiry ?' 

' Oh, my dear lady, it is, indeed, but too true !' 

*• So we thought,* said Constance, with great vivacity ; 
*and now, I hope, all will be well.' 

< Well I ' cried Ellen, looking up with surprise. 

'Yes,' returned Constance, 'I trust so, as you. have 
now found out the captain has been deceiving you.' 

* Deceiving me ?' said Ellen, hastily interrupting her ; 
*you mistake. Bromley swears that Cecil wrote, and 
gave him the letter with his own hands. 

Constance looked at Horace, who. merely said — ^His 
face much belies him then.' 

* We did intend,' said Constance, * to have tried our 
best with him as to his knowledge of the party. I have 
taken a most unaccountable desire to sift this matter. 
Do you think we could have any chance of meeting with 
Bromley by returning to the village ?' 

<I think not,' said Ellen; 'his movements are very 
little known— at least by u& What do you think, Michael, 
will be the best plan for our friends to get a word or two 
with him ?' 

Michael studied a while, with a few whiffs by way of 
help — * I can get him here, I dare say. I've a bit o' 
business to do at times for him ; and if you could send to 



his lodgings, and say he was wanted at the hut about 
seven or eight to-night, I'm pretty sure he'll be here.* 

The proposal was immediately acceded to, and, ere the 
party separated, Constance said — ' You may depend on 
It, dear girl ; we will do our best for you in the matter. 
Cheer up. Let us have one smile from that disconsolate 
face of yours. Come to us in the morning at the inn. I 
should like to see you before we leave.' 

The kind sympathy of Constance seemed to afford her 
a little comfort, and, with a promise that she would attend, 
Ellen left for her home at the Mount. 

The day wore on gloomily. A thick, heavy atmosphere 
had overspread both sea and sky ; the rocks were half- 
way shrouded in mis^ and the unceasing moan of the 
restless deep only added to the dull, dreary monotony, 
the sombre feeling thereby ipduced. As evening approach- 
ed, a vivid gleam shot athwart the dull expanse, lighting 
up with one glad moment every thin^ within rea<3i, ere 
it disappeared 

They took another route to the hut, preceded by a 
guide carrying a light — a needful adjunct they found to 
their journey. Their way led down the head of the ravine 
we have described, and over a somewhat slippery zig-zag, 
through dirt and debris, to the cottage — a dark and lonely 
way, often rendered dangerous by loose pebbles and the 
insecure nature of the footing. They could just mark the 
rugged outline on each side, enclosing a small space of 
sky above. A feeble light gleamed across a few boshes 
from the window of the hut as they passed by. 

They dismissed their guide for the present, fixing a 
period for his return. Knocking at the door, it was slowly 
opened. As far as could be discerned, another individual 
besides Michael was present, whom they could scarcely 
distinguish ; candles being a luxury seldom or ever in- 
dulged in by the old man, who usually guided his move- 
ments by the sun. 

* Good e^en, my lady,* said he. * Hearty glad to see 
you. Come in— come in ; nobody but the captain — and 
we've just finished.* 

' Hope we don't intrude on business,* said Horace, 
taking his cue from Michael, who evidently wished it to 
appear as though a chance visit. 

' Not at all,' said Bromley. ' But I must be going— 
I'll not hinder yours.* 

* We have nothing particular going forward,* replied 
Horace, ' save that, being strangers here, we want all the 
information we can get ; and Michael, I dare say, will do 
his best for us among the old traditions of the neighbour- 
hood. Perhaps, as a dweller in these parts, you can give 
us a few particulars.* 

' I have not lived very long about this coast, though 
I've known it, off and on, from a boy.* 

' We are greatly interested in yonder ill-used girl — 
Ellen Pendarves, I think, they call her. A miserable fate 
her's, for one so young,* said Constance, tr^-ing to lead 
him to the subject they were anxious to enter upon. 

' Ay, ay,' said the seaman ; * and more the pity. 'Tis 
a grievous shame on those that deceived, and then deserted 
her ; but I hope she will not always be thus. Time and 
absence work wonders, as the saying goes.' 

' You have seen the gentleman, I understand.* 

' I have. I saw him here when he first made acquain- 
tance with her. My mind sadly misgave me that no good 
would come on it. They seemed mightily taken with one 
another, I own.* 

* I understand ■ you are acquainted with his present 
residence.' 

' I am ; but not at liberty to tell* 

,' Indeed ! Then it is secret' 

' I cannot just say that ; but then, you know, it wonld 
not be fair to turn spy and informer on a young fellow, 
just on the point of marriage.' 

* It is your duty, sir,' replied Cnn^ance, * to unmask a 
villain, both for thb poor girl's sake, and ber's who is 
about to be led into such a disastrous uniun. For the sake 
of the innocent, do not screen the guilty.' 

' And what if that innocent, as you oall her, had dcoe 
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somebody I know grierous wrong, blighted his Cures! pros- 
pects, and spurned liim ?* 

' Why, then, the more noble snd needful your inter- 
ferenee.' 

Here the captain burst into a smothered laugh. 

* And is reyenge so distasteful,* said he — * so little akin 
to pleasure, as that anybody would forego it for a fair word 
and a prudent maxim ?* 

* Then, I think, you are the worse of the two/ said 
Horace, eyeing the man with a look of disdain, that made 
the fierce blood boil in his reins. 

Bromley shaded his eyes with one hand from the now 
flashing embers which Michael had just replenished. 

Constance gazed, it might be in disgust, on the object 
before her. She cUd not speak ; but Horace saw there 
was something which had suddenly moved her. He did 
not make any remark, but ktept a watchful eye both on 
her and the sailor. He felt her tremble, when, as though 
escaping from some terrible fascination, she leaned on his 
arm, saying — ' Let us away from this place. There is no 
need to stay longer.* 

Horace attributed this agitation to fear of a quarrel 
arising from the sharp words that had just passed ; and her 
haste to depart seemed to favour this surmise. 

' Our guide has not yet arrived,* said he, * and we can- 
not -ftnd our way alone.* 

* If you will accept of escort,* said the captain, * I will 
see you safe at your quarters.* 

*Oh, no, no !' said Constance, hastily; ' we will wait 
— or — go flJooe.' 

Bromley looked on her with a suspicious glance, as he 
replied — ' As you will. I suppose as how your gentleman 
thinks l*m too big a villain to trust yourselves with. You 
are quite safe though, I assure you.' 

Horace was determined to avoid a quarrel, and answer- 
ed quietly — * I did not suspect anything of the sort. We 
had, however, best keep in good humour, if possible. Our 
guide will be here in a few minutes, I see.' 

The words were scarcely uttered when the man made 
his appearance. 

They immediately left, and once outside, Constance, as 
though a weight were removed, said hastily — * Have you 
no suspicion as to the character of our new acquaintance 
yonder ?' 

' Why,' replied he, * I could not help surmising that he 
is one of those who supply their country with luxuries in 
the most patriotic manner possible — to wit, duty free.' 

* A happy guess ; ' and she whispered a word in his ear, 
to which be made no reply. It appeared his determi- 
nation was to arrest the smuggler, for he called the guide, 
and ordered him to make all mute to the village — where 
there happened to be a coast-guaird station— and say their 
services were immediately wanted at the hut. 

* But what are we to do in the meanwhile ?* said Con- 
stance, alarmed at the idea of a fracas, 

* We must go back to the cottage.* 

* Return I Oh no, I would prefer staying here, alone, 
rather than that* 

* It is absolutely requisite — at any rate, for me. But I 
do not like leaving you here. Do conquer your aversion, 
and go in. Besides, my object is, if possible, to keep him 
in conversation yonder, until the arrival of our friends. 
It will excite less suspicion if you return.* 

Constance saw the propriety of this arrangement, and, 
for once in h^ life, acted the hefoine. 

They entered the hut, where they found Michael and 
the smuggler in close conversation. A look of surprise, 
if not suspicion, passed between them on the re-appear- 
ance of the visiters. 

' We just came back to ask a question or two respect- 
ing Ellen's lover,' said Horace, seating himself. ' It would 
seem, though you don*t choose to betray him, there might 
be means used to come at this knowledge without any act 
of yours.* 

* Which you are very welcome to use,' said the smng- 
ler, doggedly. 

< It is, of course, no business of ours : yet, if any plan 



could be adopted to bring them together, perhaps it might 
be for the advantage of both.' 

' And why ooul£i*t she be happy with me ?* 

* You know women have odd fancies in these matters.* 

* Granted, sir,' said the captain, sharply, * and our 
business, as far as maybe, is to control such idle humours. 
I dare say, now, the lady there has whims and likings you 
would alter if you could.' 

There was a malicious leer in those bright, grey ej'es, 
while he said this, which did not escape notice. 

* You seem rather knowing in such affairs,' retorted 
Horace, * and, no doubt, have had great experience.' 

' More, mayhap, than I would care to tell. Rude as 
you see me, I have mixed in society, perhaps, equal to 
your own.' 

* You are not, then, what you seem ?' 

* Yes I am — a tough, weather-beaten tar, who has seen 
nought but the rough rind of life, without ever coming at 
the kernel. But, whatever your business, I must away. 
Mine here is done.* • 

' A few minutes only,' said Horace, trying to detain 
him. 

* I cannot wait ; I have work elsewhere.* 

Horace, fearful of escape, tried by every possible means 
to induce him to remain. He did not like to risk a per- 
sonal encounter. His opponent was a stout, strong- built 
man, braced by hard and constant work ; so Horace 
I felt that he might come off the worst ; besides, the pre- 
sence of Constance rendered him loath to make any direct 
attempt to seize him. The smuggler was, however, de- 
termined to go, and Horace as determined, either by stra- 
tagem or force, to detain him until the expected reinforce- 
ment, which could not be long. 

Horace stood between him and the door. On attempt- 
ing to pass, the former said — ' I wish th»t, by any means, 

we could induce you * when the other interrupted him 

with a sardonic grin, saying — 

* After Cecil's marriage, sir, you will find me sufficiently 
communicative, quite as much as you can wish — and now, 
good night.* 

The smuggler was about to push him aside, when 
Horace, who could no longer restrain his impetuosity, 
took him by the collar, saying — * You are my prisoner. I 
arrest you in the king's name, as Edward Fitzosbome.' 

In a moment, with the rapidity of one always ready for 
emergencies, the smuggler tripped up Horace's heels, aud 
he lay at the mercy of a man no doubt used to outrage, 
when requisite for his own safety. 

Constance did not scream, as most fair ladies do, espe- 
cially when there is any one to hear. She contented her- 
self by entreating Michael's assistance; but the old man 
was evidently too much afraid of the sturdy assailant to 
attempt any such thing. 

' One of those thickest ropes there in the locker,* said 
Fitzosbome. * Make haste ; what are you staring at ? 
and I will thank you, Miss Constance, to keep away from 
the door. Take the advice of an old friend.' 

Horace did not attempt to struggle, merely saying there 
was no occasion for any violence, as he would give his 
word not to escape. 

' Fast bind, fast find, yoo know. Do make haste, 
Michael ; what are you fumbling about ? Miss Constance, 
I will thank you to stand away from the door, or I'll 
make a sure end of it.* 

He drew out a pistol, and his savage nature, now 
roused, threatened the safety of his victims. 

Michael found the requisite materials, and Horace was 
firmly lashed to a stout post — one of the supports of the 
cabin. 

Constance listened eagerly for the expected help. The 
lapse of time seemed an age. She conjured up a thousand 
mischances, and felt that the cruel and vindictive spirit 
of the being before them would resort to any measures 
for his own security ; goaded on, too, by revenge for the 
injuries he had 8i|stained. 

He seemed to gloat over the distress of his victims. 
They were now in his power. Constance shuddered, as 
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she yentured to address liira — ' And may I ask your in- 
tentions ?' 

'• Pretty plain, I think,' said be, as be tightened the 
cords. 

* I mean, sir, your ultimate ones ?* 

* Why, of eourse, to get off safe — and punish med- 
dlera' 

* No doubt ; and by what means ?' 

< Just for your satisfaction I will inform you. In an 
hour or two my brig will be under weigh, and yourselyes 
aboard, on a tnp to the opposite coast. You don*t sup- 
pose I let you remain here, and so have a race with the 
revenue cutter — eh ? Two of my men will have a boat 
below, in no time, after I leave. I'll come with 'em, you 
msy be sure, and we'll have a jolly trip of it.* 

'True to his word, Fitzosborne departed, locking the 
door. He put the key in his pocket — first making him- 
self somewhat merry at their expense. 

When he was gone, Horace intreated Michael to release 
him. 

* I dare not,* said he. 

* And why t Will you stand by, and see such an out- 
rage perpetrated under your own roof ?' 

' Kh, good master, you little know them as we have to 
deal with. Why, the captain yonder cannot be taken, he 
says, and has as many lives as a cat. Him as doesn't 
obey orders, if he war a thousand miles off, they'd nail 
him. That's what it is.* 

Horace found the smuggler was regarded with almoat 
superstitious dread, and did not urge him further. 

With great exertions, Fitiosbome got his men together. 
The brig was soon ready, and a boat, with himself and 
two comrades, dashing through the breakers towards the 
cove. They landed cautiously ; the boat was made last. 
They approached the cottage — all was silent The key 
was applied, when out rushed an armed party, who soon 
disarmed the new comers. The latter, along with Michael, 
were marched off to jail. The old man begged hard for 
mercy, which Horace promised. His appearance, how- 
ever, as a witnesfS was particularly desirable ; and, lest he 
should not be forthcoming, it was requbite to keep him in 
confinement. 

This unexpected occurrence detained Horace a few days 
longer, and as he could not now accompany Gertrude and 
Constance further, when matters were arranged, they pre- 
pared to return. 

Constance had again detected Fitzosborne b^ a glance 
at his hand, whilst shading his eyes from the light. He 
had resorted to his old habits, thinking himself secure 
from detection. 

CHAP. VII. — AN ABaUPT CONCLUSION. 

Ere Horace left, the jailor came to him with an open 
letter in his hand. * We have an odd sort of thing hero, 
directed to our bird Captain Bromley. None of us can 
make anything of it, but I thought best you should see it 
before you go.* 

The wary official handed it to Horace^ who read as 
follows : — 

* You say Ellen has got some acquaintance whom you 
know. I am fearful of mia^iiet Should you betray me I 
am ruined. She has told them all, you inform me ; every- 
thing but my name, and where I live ; and they are very 
anxious to find that out. Luckily I did not tell her. I 
throw myself on your mercy ; and remember it is only in 
the event of my marrying that you can have any chance 
with Ellen. I think I can trust both to your generosity 
and discretion-^KciL.' 

Horace said he would keep the letter, as something 
might perhaps be gathered from it. He showed it to Con- 
stance. She pointed out what was pretty obvious, that 
the handwriting wa? feigned : thus showing the writer's 
caution and extreme dread of discovery. She took it into 
her own possession, hoping something might arise from it 

Another unexpected incident occurred. Ellen, who 
had been inconsolable for the loss of Michael, begged 
hard that she might accompany them to towo, where the 



ladies purposed staying a few days, previous to retaming 
home. She had now no expectation of being able to ae- 
oomplbh this journey under ^e protection of Michael, 
but felt sure she should find out her lover, and that, if 
once she set eyes on him, he would not leave his once- 
loved EUlen. 

Her artless simplicity prevailed, asd, after a hard- wrong 
consent from her uncle, she was permitted to accompany 
them. But, on arriving in town, the bewildered girl wae 
almost dumb with amaxement, as street after street was 
traversed, and yet no terminatkm to their joornay ; and 
atill more so, when they told her what she saw waa not a 
tenth part of what remained. Her heart sunk, as she felt 
the remote poMibility of ever disentangling such an iw>- 
lated unit as her own Cecil from this almost illimttable 
mass of human life. 

Constance had written O'Brien that ' La belle Saavage * 
waa with them, and she should be happy to show her to 
him ere they left for Hampshire. She fully expected 
him, therefore, on the morrow after their arrival ; but a 
note informed her that a sudden and rather severe attack 
of the throat prevented him from gobg out, and, be 
feared, too, for duty on the following Sunday. He re- 
quested, if possible, a call from Constance ; and she, akiag 
with Gertrude, shortly made him a visit. Both of thecn 
were much struck with his altered look»— a langoor asd 
nervous irritability were but too obvious, and CoDBtaoce 
really felt alarmed. 

After the usual inquiries, ahe said — * We must make 
our visit short, though long enough, probably, for an in- 
valid. We have left our companion in the carriage — vc 
could not, of course, under present ciroumstancea^ intro- 
duce her.* 

* I could not, indeed, my dear Constance,* said he, ' hare 
borne any additional excitement My medical attendant 
tells me that all, but what is absolutely requisite, must be 
avoided. Is your protegtf going down with yon into 
Hampshire?' 

' I hardly know yet. When she baa satisfied herself 
as to what I am afraid is a fruitless search, probably ahe 
may feel wishful to return home. These untutored chil- 
dren of nature do often piiie> when away from their native 
wilds.* 

* True,* said O'Brien, < and I feel little doubt but the 
will soon be miserable, even here.* 

' I have not yet shown you this,' said Constance, taking 
out Cecil's letter. * Pray read it, and tell me what yen 
think of the handwriting. I am pretty sure it is feigned.' 

' Most likely,* replied the invalid, just glancing it over, 
and returning it * One could hardly suppose he would 
commit himself on paper in his own proper hand.* 

' We have Fitzosborne in jail yonder, as I wrote yon 
word. This waa brought to Horace by the keeper.* 

They soon took leave, and rejoined Ellen, who k>oked 
rather disappointed at not being invited in, to see the 
future husband of Constance. 

' I should so much like to see Mr O'Brien,* said Ellen. 
* Oh what a happy man he is, to win so lair and kind a 
Udyl* 

SYou are toon infected,' said Constance — * aoon taoght 
flattery. But we must now show you a few sights, Ellen, 
as we can only make a few days' stay.* 

And away they went to see the lions. But Ellen*8 eyes 
were directed to other objects. She kept a quick and 
wary eye on the countless individuals who passed by, and 
wherever they went, kept a sharp look-out lor him, whose 
every feature and expression were engraven into the very 
essence of her being. When going home about dusk, she 
leaned back in the carriage, sick and diaappQinted. 

She began to feel that her search, in all probability, 
must be utterly futile. On entering the house, she bui«t 
into tears, and, in a fit of hy8teri<^ sobbing, expreaaed 
the hopelessnes she felt 

' I will not be troublesome to you long, my dear Uad 
friends ; but I cannot help crymg — indeed I eannoti* 

They attempted to sooth her, but she refused ccpifiBvi, 
and her wayward heart begpm to rebel. Her natu 
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kind and docile, but all untutored and unchastened by that 
oioral discipline so essential to our well-being. The rank 
weeds of self-wi!] had been left to encumber the soil, 
which, under other and more judicious training, had ren- 
dered it both fertile and profitable. Constance saw that 
any interference at present would be worse than useless, 
and wisely forebore either solace or adrice ; resolred to 
take the earliest opportunity for * a word in season.' 

A day or two afterwards, Ellen went up stairs, and put 
on her outdoor dress, unobserved by the ladies. . It was 
her intention to take a stroll by herself. She succeeded 
in escaping unnoticed. 

After a considerable time, Constance became aware of 
her absence, and felt alarmed lest some accident had be- 
fallen her* These fears were considerably increased, 
when hours elapsed, and yet no tidings. She knew not 
how to act. Nothing was taken away but her usual 
walking dress, and, consequently, the girl intended to re- 
turn. She knew the name of the street, and might have 
found her way back, had nothing unforeseen happened. 
In great anxiety Constance despatched a note to Horace, 
requesting he would, if possible, come to them immedi- 
ately. Night was drawing on ere he arrived. He found 
her in the greatest alarm, and lost no time in making in- 
quiries. 

He applied to the first policeman on the beat. He had 
not seen anything of such a person, but referred him to 
another, from whom be gained intelligence that an indi- 
vidual answering to the description had been seen crossing 
the street above, in the direction of Cavendish Square. 
Thither he directed his steps, and, from another, he traced 
her into Wiropole Street. Here his informant said that 
a person like her had been seen knocking at the door of 
the Rev. Mr O^Brieo, but thence he lost all clue. 

Horace thought best to consult Constance, before inquir- 
ing there for Ellen, as it might be considered both strange 
and impertinent. Accordingly he communicated the result, 
and she inmiediately sevt a note to 0*Brien, stating the cir- 
cumstances, and requesting to know whether he had seen 
or heard anything of her. Ellen*s movements were very 
eccentric, and Constance remembered she had expressed 
a great wish to see her intended husband ; so that it was 
not at all unlikely she might have gone with some excuse, 
or pretended message from Constance, for this purpose. 
This was her only hope, and she remained in the greatest 
anxiety until the return of her mesMuger. The answer 
came — 0*Brien was not within. 

* I thought he was confined to the bouse,* said Horace. 
' So be was,' said Constance ; < some ease of emergency, 

no doubt. A sick person, I apprehend. You know he 
does not let a little keep him at home, when his presence 
is absolutely required.* 

*Ue does not know anything of the girl, I presume ?* 
inquired Horace. 

* Not the least. He has not even seen her.* 

' Tis very strange ; but we must make an effort to see 
bim this evening, if possible.* 

Almost or ere the words were out his mouth, the deor- 
bell rung, and in walked Ellen. Her countenance, the 
index to a heart almost rent with sgony. She did not 
speak ; but, throwing herself on a som, sobbed as though 
her heart would break. Not a word could be got from 
her, and it was thought best to wait until the violence of 
her agitation had in some degree subsided. 

In a while she appeared more calm. Constance took 
her band. 

* My dear girl, where ean you have been ? and what 
conld make you distress us so ? We have been exces- 
sively terrified on your account. We hear, too, you made 
a call at O'Brien's soon after you left us.* 

*I did;* and immediately commenced another out- 
break. 

' And for what ? It would be considered a positive 
hreach of decorum.* 

* I wished to see bim.' 

' Probably so. But then it was a very improper way 
to satisfy your curiosity. You really must learn better. 



child. It was very wrong to go without letting us know. 
I daresay something unpleasant has been the consequence.* 

* I have seen Ceicil.' 
•Cecil? and where?* 

•That I am not at liberty to tell.* 

* You have had some strange adventure, child, no doubt 
That odd disposition of yours is sure to bring you into 
some scrape or another. We must, however, positively 
forbid you going out by yourself in future. I nope you 
found Ceeil in a more pliant mood than might have been 
expected. If, however, you wit»h to see him again, pray 
invite him hither ; on no account shall we allow you to do 
this elsewhere. It is not prudent* 

* I don*t wish to see him again.* 

* I am very sorry to hear it,* said Constance; * I was 
in herpes an interview might have produced a different 
effect on both parties. I>o you wish me to see him for 
you — and * 

* No,* said Ellen, with a resolute air. • Never will I 
put eyes on him again. He wanted to persuade me to 
go home without seeing you, and, I believe^ would have 
accompanied me ; but I was too — too proud — and thank 
your good Providence, my dear kind friends, that I came 
with you to London. I could not resist the temptation 
to steal out, and see your intended. I framed a message 
from yourself and, in the Rev. Mr 0*Brien, saw—my 
own — perjured Cecil !' | 

We draw a veil over the scenes that followed. Con- j 
stance suffered keenly. For a long time all seemed one 
hopeless blank, until God, in his providence, a^^suaged 
her grief, and she conld look calmly on the Past, — with sub- 
mission on the Present ; and with a firm reliance on Him 
for the Future. Horace*8 Future was brighter than his 
Past. • At eventide it was light.* He lived to call the 
noble-minded, gifted Constance, his own. 



LACORDAIRE. 

SECOND PAPIR. 

Im December, 1886, Lacordaire wrote bis letter <Sur le 
Saint- Si^ge,' a work which we shall shortly notioe here, 
for, though it was not published till two years later, it is 
the composition and not the publication which marks the 
era in the author's principles. 

After a fine description of Rome, and a poetical glance 
at the position of Italy, geographically and politically con- 
sidered; after paying his tribute of gratitude to Charle- 
magne, as being the ' founder of pontifical liberty' by his 
confirmation of the pope's temporal power; and after some 
panegyrics on the pontiffs themselves, which, were their 
real history lost, would lead men to suppose that they had 
oonstituted an unbroken succession of meek beings, dis- 
tinguished by their learning and virtues, by the iU)6ence 
of worldly ambition and tbe purity of their love for the 
truth, he comes to what is the real argument of the letter, 
and propounds it by proclaiming his discoferj * that there 
is war in Europe I' 

Tbe seat of this war, however, and who the belligerent 
parties are, it is apparently not so easy to find out; for a 
long time Lacordaire looks .ab^t him in yain, and puts 
every possible case of contentio Aefore he arrives at the 
true one. There is no war between the peoples ; there is 
no war between the monarohs; there is no war between 
the peoples and tbe monarohs — between monarchy and 
republicanism, that is to say; there is no war between 
tyranny and liberty. Nor is the sought fi>r war to be found 
between opposed ideas, between particular points of doc- 
trine. < In France,' says Lacordaire, contemptuously, * our 
authors write dramas and romances, our Journalists ar^ 
tides for and against every possible ministry, but no one 
troubles himself about ideas. 

At last, he tells us where the war is carried on, and 
between whom : — • It is in a higher region than those 
of ideas, kings, and peoples; it Is nothing less than 
a war between the two forms of human intelligence — it is 
between lUth and reason, between the power of CatboH- 
cism and that of Rationalism— |i|9|^fejig^oULMJhs^WPrUL 
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bat contending now on a grander scale, because both have 
arrived at a point which will no longer admit of a war of 
oatposts, but demands a decisive issue. All know the his- 
tory and the doctrine of Catholicism; it descends from 
Qod by the patriarchs, by the Jewish people, and by Jesus 
Christ ; it teaches that human reason does not suffice of 
itself in any order of things. Rationalism, too, is of long 
descent; it comes from the deril, through all those who 
have imitated his pride, and its doctrine is, that human 
reason suffices for itself in every order of things, both for 
living and for dying. To arrive at being, in the intellectual 
world, the absolute sovereign of its own ideas — in the moral 
world the last judge of its own actions — in the social 
world to recognise no other authority than that which it 
has directly elected — in the material world to conquer the 
elements, and to draw from them the only real happiness ; 
such is the aim of Rationalism,* and the charter it destines 
to the human race. Its success is eridently possible only 
by the destruction of Catholicism, which prcfesses doctrines 
diametrically opposite.' 

Such was the new declaration of Lacordaire. It is evi- 
dently nothing more than a following out of the contro- 
versy with LamenuMs. The latter tried to harmoniss 
reason and faith. Lacordaire declares that the struggle 
between them shall be one for life and death. Their har- 
mony, indeed, is what he dreads the most, for in its essence 
it is nothing else than Protestantism, which he considers 
even * worse than Rationalism, and more dangerous than 
the Greek schism.' A Romanist like Lacordaire cannot, 
of course, see that while we trust to &ith as the sure and 
only ' evidence of things not seen,' we must at the same 
time * be able to give a reason for the fkith that is in us.' 

Any one attempting to refbte Lacordaire would be 
obliged, in the first place, to destroy his assumptions that 
Romanism and Christianity are ideatical, that the terms 
* the Church' and ' the Church of Rome' are synonymous, 
tbftt those who will not entirely exclude reason from reli- 
gion are Rationalists, and that those who will not admit 
the 'descent from the devil,* of which he speaks, are 
Materialists, and seek in the elements their sole felicity. 
All such points have, however, been discussed over and 
over again, and will continue to be so while such men as 
Lacoroaire exist. We cannot, however, refrain from here 
quoting a passage from Bourdaloue, aptly cited by a critic 
before us : — * Thus to think' — Bourdaloue was combating 
principles such as Lacordiiire's — ' is to be wanting in fkith, 
for &ith — I speak of Christian fkith — is not a mere 
acquiescing in believing, nor a simple submission of the 
mind, but a reasanabU acquiescence and submission ; but 
how shall it be a reasonable acquiescence and submission 
\{ reason have no share in the operation?* 

So writes the most logical dirine the French church 
boasts ; but as Lacordaire rails at the G.illican spirit of 
Bossuet, so, perhaps, he may despise the argumentntion of 
Bourdaloue ; there remains, however, a dilemma which is 
applicable to the present 8ul>ject as well as to his attack 
upon the philosophy of Lamennais, and fW>m which we do 
not see how he can well escape. * If fkith,' we would ask 
him, *be all, and reason here be nothing, why then rea- 
son ? Is it not absurd || reason against reasoning ? ' 

Before leaving the letter * Sur le Saint-Si^ge,* we must 
not omit the recantation of his former political creed, which 
Lacordaire makes in it. The quondam republican writes 
thus : — < It might even be said that none but monarchical 
parties exist in France, did we not discover in the sink of 
society a fkction— I scarce know how to name it — which 
believes itself republican, and of which we want the cou- 
rage to speak ill, only because it has the chance of cutting 
our heads off in the interval between two monarchies. 
The papacy has not to choose between the cause of the 
kings and that of the peoples. Would to Heaven the ques- 
tion were reduced to so simple terms, and that Europe 



* It will, of oonne, be obeerred that the term Ratlonallnn Is here 
employed In its most extended eenae, and not in the comparatiTely 
restricted one in which it i« commonly used in Qermftny and clae- 
where. 



were dirided into two so clearly defined parttes, tkm fSK$ 
of the good and the party of the evii* 

As Laoordaire was a royalist when he wrote tb«ie work 
it is easy to determine which b his good and which ha 
eml, however differently he may have apokeo Aod aesod 
both before and since. But how shall we explain this pM> 
sage? — * France is the most moBarchioal coootry m t^ 
world; the one which in the last thirty years bas pva 
her monarohs the most numerous marks of af fec tio n * li 
he laughing at our beards? 

The truth is, that Laoordaire was now at his aphe&z 
from philosophy and democracy, and, as was to be ei- 
pected from the very ecoentrio orbit in wfaiob be msma^ 
the extremity to which he had shot away was of the r» 
moteei. It is probable, also, that very strong langBagevu 
necessary completely to clear himself from any rmatKsg 
suspicions as to his politics, and that it was from this eaaae 
that the democrat student of Dijon, the ex-editor of the 
< Avenir,' and the former friend of Lamennais, was M tc* 
speak of republicanism being discernible only in the * sak 
of society.* But the expression was unfortonatev fi>r wheMe 
had his own previous republicanism risen? and wbease 
was to rise his republicanism of 1848 ? From the exhate- 
t|ons of the * sink of society.* 

Though Lacordaire might now justly hope thai he woold 
for the future be no more an olgeot of sospioion to \m 
superiors, it was to place himself; it is said, to a certK 
degree beyond their control that he resolved upon an ist- 
portant step, which he carried into execution in 1830^ A« 
a Dominican he would be dependent chiefly on %hm head ef 
his order. Accordingly, with the riew of joinmg the 
religious body, he entered the Monastery of La M^eivi, 
at Rome, as a novice. Here he wrote his * Mwaair is 
Favour of the Re-eeUblishment of the Order of PnaeUag 
Friars,* a remarkable work in many respects. 

The memoir is an attempt, first, to clear the charade- 
of the order Arom the charges which have been motk 
against it; more especially from the aoonsation laid at iis 
door < in the false relations of Rationalists and ProfButanft ' 
of its members having been the founders and pronotencf 
the Inquisition; and secondly, having so eetabfahed iu 
innocence and merits in time past, to show ^Sb»x at the pre> 
sent day, it is, to say the least, harmless. For«rbaer. 
Lacordaire appeals to public opinion, * which is the qa^s. 
of the world, which from time immemorial has abco^ied 
old laws and made new ones, fh>m which charters tiica- 
selves depend, and the decrees of which, negleoted foradij. 
end sooner or later in being executed.' 

To us it seems that public opinion has already prp> 
nounced a most unequivocal jucfgment on monkery, aad 
that this judgment has been as effectual as it was ea^ka- 
tic The sequel of the above passage seems unoonsdoasir 
to admit this. * Some religious orders do exist in Franee, 
and, though they have been firequently attacked from a& 
tance, no insult has ever knocked at their door iv txtj 
years, even as no scandal within that time has efwr ci o ea d 
their threshold.' 

They have thus been unmolested by legal interfcrom. 
yet the whole memoir is a complaint that they have iMca 
prevented ft-om spreading. What then has prermted thes! 
Fublic opinion alone. 

To return to the memoir. After many pleadings on b^ 
half of the order of St Dominic, J^oordaire goes on to ^ 
scribe its foundation, object, and constitntioo. 8l Donmie 
was a noble Spaniard, of the name of Qnzman. Hk mother, 
before his birth, dreamed in good old classica] style tfast 
she had brought forth a dog holding in his mouth a flaaiajr 
torch, a lively representation, says the author, *of anoidtr 
which none has surpassed in eloquence and doetrine.* Ts 
our view, however, idbeit we pretend not to any great skili 
in oneiromancy, the prodigy was a much more lively re- 
presentation of an order which none has surpassed in the 
getting up and general management of an amto^t^u 
This interpretation, however, Lacordaire would by aoneau 
admit, for in the course of the work he thinks it advtsai^ 
to attempt a refutation of the common opinion *arisiBf 
from the works of Rationalist and Protestant aothon.' 
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rbksh ooQiieots tbeir name m %n uoeoTiable manner with 
hui of the Inqoidiion. Into this debate we shall not 
•nter. We content ooraeWes with reroarking that Lmot- 
laire, in his seal for his oburoh and his order, deals in a 
rerj sad way with history, and that^ under pretence of 
Irawing his evidenoe solely from hostile authors* he in- 
i^enioualy, though not very honestly, passes 0¥er the im- 
fwrtaot evidenoe of the writer, who, of all others, from his 
nateimls and opportunities, was best qualified to give evi- 
ienoe on the subject We mean Llorente, of whom Lacor- 
laire makes no mention whatever. The only excuse we 
san make for this mode of reasoning is, that something of 
ihe adrooate still remains in him ; that he considered Mm- 
Ktf as if counsel in the cause, and so, ftrom the liberty al- 
lowed to his ftmction, entitled to overlook or suppress any 
hostile evidence. 

Before leaving the memoir, we may quote one or two 
passages from it as fair specimens of Lacordaire's taste 
ind style : — 

' History has recorded the works of the religious orders. 
Formidable heresies arose, new worlds^ were discovered, 
but ID the regions of thought* as on the billows of the ocean, 
no navigator could go &rther than their devotion and tbeir 
doctrine. Every shore has preserved the trace of their 
blood, every echo the sound of their voice. The Indian, 
huntcKi like a wild beast, found a reAige under tbeir frock ; 
the negro still bears on his neck the mark of their em- 
brace ; the Japanese and Chinese, separated from the rest 
of the world even more by tbeir manners and pride than 
by length of way, have seated themselves to listen to those 
wonderfbl strangers; the Ganges has seen them commn- 
nicate to the Parkh the words dT divine wisdom ; the ruins 
of Babylon have alForded them a stone to rest on for a mo- 
ment, while they wiped their brow and thought of ancient 
days.' 

This passage is scarcely to our liking; we find it in- 
clining to the turgid ; and the causes by which the Japanese 
and Chinese are separated from the rest of the world re- 
minds us of the well known ' mutuo metu et montibus.' 
Here is a better picture : — 

' That friar whom you met journeying on foot along some 
commonplace path in your own country has camped with 
the Tartars along the rivers of Upper Asia, has inhabited 
a convent of Armenia at the foot of Mount Ararat, has 
preached in the capitals of Fes and Morocco — he is now on 
his way to Scandinavia, and then, perhaps, he will go into 
Red Russia. Many a bead has he to tell before he reaches 
his journey's end* 

After boasting with justice of the distinguished men 
which bis order has counted among its members, more 
particularly of Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and 
him who would have indeed been an ornament to any 
society, the benevolent Las Casas — all Dominicans ; after 
telling of the artists, bishops, cardinals, popes, and saints, 
male and female, who have belonged to the institution, and 
After in particular lauding Fra Angelioo among the artists, 
because * he never painted but on his knees his represen- 
tations of Jesus and his Holy Mother ' — a position which, 
by the way, seems to us, augured more for his humble 
piety tlian for his professional success — he comes to the aiv 
chitects of the order, and exclaims — 

' Oh happy time I Terrestial paradise ! ruined by 
despotism and barbarism! All modem civilisation to- 
gether* — (this must be mortifying to Mr Pugin and the 
Oxford amateurs) — * cannot at this day ccmstruct a Christian 
Church, and yet three poor friars of the thirteenth cen- 
tory, all unknown to (kme, Fra Sisto, Fra Ristora, and Fra 
Giovanni, raised at Florence that church of Santa Bdaria 
Novella, which Michael Angelo went every day to see, and 
of which he said that it was fitir, pure, and simple as a 
bride, whence comes the name which the common people 
of Florence still give it— the sweet name of La Sposa.* 

AU this happy time, however, was to end, <for modem 
P&ganism was victorious, Luther was at the gates ! * 

Lsoordaire here evidently wishes to retort and turn the 
tables on the author, whoever he was, <^ the famous line 
in oar language, * The pope, that pagan full oi pride.* 



We pass to another work of the Dominican, the subject 
being St Dominic himself. It is, of course, a high eulogy 
of the holy man. We find, as is usual in such legends, 
miracles not a few, and also some little diablerie. An old 
woman of Segovia, who had harboured 2St Dominic, had 
her house burned, but having fortunately put an old shirt 
of the saint in a trunk where she kept her valuables, she 
had all her treasure preserved from the flames, such won- 
derfully anti-phlogistic properties did the precious relic 
exhibit. In the same town of Segovia, St Dominic, after a 
long drought, predicted a plentiful rain, and the predic- 
tion was fulfilled; for this Lacordaire would probably 
rank his patron with Elgah — as for us, we place him be- 
side Mr Murphy. 

St Dominic was often plagued by intrusions from the 
devil, and Lacordaire gives us, Arom Thierry d*Apolda, a 
full report of a conversation on one such occasion between 
the evil spirit and the good man. * What are you prowling 
about here forP' said the latter, meeting the enemy in the 
monastery one day. ' For the good I get of it,* replied the 
devil. St Dominic then shows him all over the premises, 
and asks him what advantage he gains in each particular 
place; the other answers frankly enough. But coming at 
last to the chapter-house;, the devil would fly away, * for 
here,* said he, * I lose all the benefit I elsewhere reap, since 
here it is that the brethren are admonished, confessed, and 
absolved.* 

When Lacordaire soberly tells such tales at the present 
day, we see that he has been bora centuries too late ; as a 
critic remarks, he has the eflfect of an anachronism. Such 
delusions are as much to be pitied as blamed. But what 
shall we say of stories such as the following, and the way 
in which Lacordaire views them ? He quotes a document 
relating to a certain Ponce Roger, which begins thus : — 
* By the authority of the lord abbot of Citeaux who has 
eigoined on us (St Dominic) this office, we have reconciled 
to the church the bearer of these presents.' li^ by the way, 
the sunt does not act as an inquisitor, or at least as a de- 
puty-inquisitor — for the Cistertians are admitted to have 
been inquisitors — we do not see in what capacity he acts 
at alL But to continue. Ponce was never to eat flesh, 
eggs, or cheese, except at Easter, Whitsunday, and Christ- 
mas, on which occasion he was specially ordered to eat of 
these viands 'as a protest against his former errors.* He 
was to keep three Lents in the year, during which times 
he was to abstain even from fish. On three sevo^l Sun- 
days he was to walk naked to the middle f^om the extre- 
mity of the village to the door of the church, while a priest 
whipped him with rods. He was to repeat seventy paters 
every day, and twenty in the middle of every night; and 
all this, which was to last for the term of his life, was to 
be done, ' under pain of being excommunicated as a perjurer 
and a heretic, and of being separated from the society of the 
fiuthfuL* The penalty was, that he was to be treated as a 
relapsed heretic — in other words, delivered over to the se- 
cular arm to be burnt So much for St Dominic's * recon- 
ciliation' of a heretic. What says Lacordaire of this instance 
of refined cruelty? That *it evinced a remarkable spirit 
of goodness* — ' un remargtutbU esprit de honte ! ' 

We quote another passage firom the life of St Dominic : 
— 'Some heretics (says Thierry d'Apolda) having been 
taken and convicted in the Toulouse country, were delivered 
over to the secular power and condemned to the stake. 
St Dominic fixed his look on one of them, with a heart 
initiated in the mysteries of Qod, and then said to the offi- 
cers of the court, * Put this man aside, and take care he is 
not burned ;' then turning to the heretic with great gentle- 
ness, ' I know, my son,' he said, ' that you require time, 
but that in the end you will become good and holy.* Adds 
the old historian, the thing was as benevolent as it was 
astonishing/ 

Astonishing indeed ! But more astonishing still is the 
imperturbabiUty with which Lacordaire recounts the tale, 
as if the command * take care not to bum this man' did not 
imply the command ' take care to bum all the rest' — as if 
the story did not show that St Dominic had the power of 
saving from the flames th)Q|i9,JE^q|ipi h&^cbose^ but that the 
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fiEiot of his hayiag even onoe exercised that power was a 
thing so rare as to be * astonishing/ Sorely in a panegy- 
ric of the saints it would have been better and wiser to have 
said nothing of such very equivocal benevolence. 

As a history — and it will be remembered that the bio- 
graphy of St Dominic necessarily includes much of the his- 
tory of the Albigenses — the work is, as may well be expected, 
highly partial ; as a romance, however, it is interesting 
enough, and as a literary production it contains many 
fine passages, particularly some in the descriptive style. 
The *Life of St Dominio,' like the 'Memoir for the Do 
minicans,' was written during Lacordaire's novidate; 
it appeared, however, only in 1841, when its author had 
already taken the vows. This he had done in 1840 at a 
monastery near Yiterbo, and he at that time added to his 
former name that of the founder of his order, so that he 
thenceforth signed himself *Fr. Henri-Dominique Lacor- 
daire des Fr. Prech.' 

On the 15th February, 1841, he reappeared in the pul- 
pit of Notre Dame at Paris, and delivered a sermon on 
French nationality. This is a (kvourite subject with him ; 
he knows the weak side of his audience, and aooordingly 
almost all his discourses resound with the cry of French 
glory. He has even pushed his patriotic enthusiasm so far 
as to desire that bis countrymen should carry with them 
some distinctive emblem into paradise ! 

After another visit to Rome, undertaken probably with 
a view of receiving a final tutoring, and adcr preaching in 
1842 and 1843 at Bordeaux and Nancy, he again appeared 
at Notre Dame, and continued in the following years the 
conferences he has since published. In 1844 he succeeded 
in establishing a Dominican monastery at Obalaia, near 
Grenoble, horn which he doubtless hoped that his order 
was to go forth conquering and to conquer. We do not 
know the result of the experiment. In ftlay, 1847, he pro- 
nounced the funeral oration of General Drouot; the sub- 
ject was a fine one — Drouot was a good man as well as a 
brave soldier. 

A fortnight before the revolution of February, Laeordaire 
delivered his * Eloge Fun^bre on Daniel O'Oonnell.' * Beati 
qui escroiunt et sitiont jnstitiam quoniara ipsi satura- 
buntur/ Blatthew v. 6., was the text he took. Its appro- 
priateness to the subject was not clear to us at the outset, 
nor, notwithstanding his promise that * the words sfauold 
re-echo through the whole of his diroourse,' did he sueoeed 
in enlightening us ; for we were present when the eulogium 
was pronounced. We saw a French friar mount the pulpit 
of a French cathedral to render * thanks to God that it was 
allowed his lips to speak the praise' of one of our country- 
men; we saw the immense throng that filled spacious 
Notre Dame to hear these praises; we saw this zeal to do 
honour to a foreigner, who had, so fiir as we knew, done 
nothing for Frano^ and of whose lifo and doings in b^ own 
country we were certain all but a few were profoundly ig* 
norant; we saw all this, and wondered, and asked our- 
selves why it was so? But Laeordaire soon expUuned this 
point. * That O'Connell was the liberator of an oppressed 
country were enough to justify all that Rom6, France, 
and the world think of his memory and do to exalt k. 
But I leave aside — if it be allowable to do so— ideas of 
patriotism which do not go sufficiently ^ or high for our 
subject 1 open the vastest theatre on which a human re- 
putation can be placed— the theatre of the Church and of 
humanity.' 

We saw at once. The Romanist Ohorchmao was there 
to praise O'Connell only in so far as he had been a devoted 
and useftil instrument of the Church of Rome. And the 
andienoei such at least as were not attracted like ouradvcs 
merely by the celebrity of the orator, were present to pay 
a tribute to the greai cause of 'hnmantty. For Britain 
being, in the eyes of those Frenchmen who know nothing 
about her, so completely an aristocrat-ridden country as 
to be a chief enemy of liberty and progress, any one who 
had been a thorn in her side must have deserved well of 
the world. We reosmmend the * Eloge' on O'Connell to 
the consideration of those who would wish to see how 
O'Oonneirs career is regarded by foreign Romanists. 



At the election of the Constituent Assembly, LaoordAire. 
though rejected at Paris, where Lamennais, and what is 
more, where Coqnerel, the Protestant pastor, wera rae- 
cessfVil, had the honour of being nominated- at MarveOleB, 
in the company of M. Berryer, the distiogiitshed oratui; 
and of M. Astoutn, the street porter. Great as bis orafeariol 
success had been in the pulpit, Laoordairs did not appear 
to advantage in the tribune. His career as & lef^slator 
was short— he Adled, and felt he had feiled; alter » week 
or two he sent in his resignation. With his aetivity U 
mind it was, however, impossible for him to ba a mere 
spectator of this eventftil epoch, and he according j founded 
one of the three hundred new journals which roee like ex- 
halations firom the revolutionary flood of Febramry. Tb« 
* Ere Nouvelle' turned out not to be quite so ephememl as the 
most of these, but its attempt *to reconcile region — tkat 
is, Romanism — with liberty was not duly appreoiated, and 
on the 8d of June, 1849, it ceased to appear. 

It would be unjust to our subject to concliide will- 
out one or two ^notations which may serve to aliow tiie 
nature of Laoordaire's oratory. His style is boautiftil; 
Chateaubriand has praised his * felicity of expro g ai oa,' aad 
declared * that his works contain some of the finest page 
in modem French literature.' He has, in groapmg aad 
scenery, all the spirit of a great painter. For persoasion 
he possesses the advantage of a perfect sincerity ; amonz^ 
other sources of attraetfon two are prominent — his ftppea!^ 
to French nationality, and the measure of philosopl^ be 
deals out in his discourses. Never profound, tHit always 
seeming so, he inspires his miscellaneous audieoee with 
the pleasing idea that they are suooessfully exploring great 
depths with him ; regardless of the unsuitableoeas of the 
theme for the pulpit, he rouses French enthosiaam by a rp- 
trospeot of French glory, and shouts as loudly as any oM 
grenadier the magic names of Napoleon, Marengo, Auster- 
litx. 

As a picture, take the following firom one of fais con- 
ferences : — * It is now twelve years since I entered Rome 
for the first time — by the Flaminian gate. I went up to 
the Capitol — Jupiter was there no longer; I looked for the 
rostrum whence the eloquent voices of Horteiudaa b^ 
Cicero had resounded^t had been broken down. I tra- 
versed the Palatine hill — the Casars were absent; they 
had not erven left a Prestorian guard to point out te the 
curious traveller the spot where their palace was. Not frr 
from that I remarked an immense building, the dome ^ 
which rose nugeHtically in the sky ; I entered — an oM mas, 
before an altar, held between his hands the brottd ooose- 
orated eighteen centuries before— the crowd was prostnue, 
they prayed, adored, and wept That old man was God*9 
representative on earth. In the city he inhabits, poets, 
artists, pilgrims from all nations were assembled— every 
people had its ambassadors and representativesi' 

The following is a feir specimen d the kind of pbiUMOphj 
he mingles with his discourses : — * Young man of tweatj 
years, I greet thee! Thou canst write— eanst abeady 
use a vigorous Hjflus, and engrave thy serious tboaghts— 
thoughts worthy, perhaps, to pass to eternity; ^rea^y it 
is known what thou wilt be in the cburoh, in tby oottstry, 
in the world. But, man ! be not too proud of thyself— 
proclaim not thyself independent; thy reason is a juioe 
which has been infiltrated into thea, a juice wbich others 
have made ferment in thee; thy reason is the reaaoa of 
thy nurse, of thy fether, of thy mother, of thy masten; 
the rine hath not the right to pride itself on the cUutsr H 
parades— it is the sun, the moon, tiie earth, tbe moontahi 
which may do so. man ! it is not thou who speaker— 
who aotest; it is those who have moulded thee, fhahiowcrf 
thee, that through thee speak. What results firom thit? 
That we may teach the child error as well as trutk' And 
so, arguing for his churoh, he goes on to show < that it was 
necessary that Jesus Christ should establish in the worid 
an mfellible teaching authority, to be for a remedy opposed 
to the 80 many sources of error.' 

Here is one of the many passages in which Napeleoo ! 
figures :—* Bertrand,' said Napoleon, a few days bclbre hit < 
death, ' there liave been only three great captains— Alex* j 
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der, GsDsar, and myMt Alexander and Cnear are for- 
tten. I Bhall soon die. For some time some of our old 
oarades will emptj a bottle in mj bonoor, then, in my 
rn, I ahall be forgotten too. Bertrand, do yon know 
lat Jesus Christ was ? *— « No, sire ; I hate bosled myself 
It KMle with those sort of things.'—* Well, Bertrand, 
mta Christ is the only man whose memory is erer liTing, 
er yofiBg; above all he is the only man who hat been 
iiremlly lored ; his name, his lifc, his death, oommand a 
QtiBMOt wiuoh none of ns— no other Kft^no other death 
a inspire. I know men well, Bertrand, and oertainly 
is man was God!' Magnifioent words,' adds Laoordaire, 
rhioh one day will be inscribed on the tomb of Napoleon, 
id will shine there with a Instre brighter than the sun of 
arengo and Ansterliti.' Are snoh anecdotes for the pnlplt ? 
Here we leave Lacordaire. He has been oomparatiTely 
Mcore since he resigned his seat in the National Assem- 
y ; ooDsidering his character, however, ind the nature of 
lese preeent times, we have a strong presentiment that 
§ will yet be heard ofl What if the day should come, when, 
nrstiDg the shackles with which he is bound, he shall be 
Me to give free scope to the many fine qualities of head 
sd heart be possesses P 



A GALE IN THE CHANNEL.^ 
r was on a sunny day in the winter of 183^-, that we 
ropped duwn the Mersey and took our leave of Liverpool, 
lor vessel was a new ship of seven hundred tons ; and 
B she spread, one after another, her folds of white canvass 
3 the breeze, I thought I had never seen a more beauti* 
ol sight. The scene around was lively and inspiriting. 
numerable craft of all sizes covered the waters far and 
tear ; here, a large merchautman moving like a stately 
wan, there, a light yacht skimming along with the swift- 
less of a swallow. The sunlight sparkled and danced on 
he billows; the receding coast grew more picturesque 
iS we left it astern ; and the blue expanse of the Irish 
Channel stretched away in front, until lost in a thin haze 
)n the opposite horizon. 

I had been reading below for several hours, but toward 
lightfall went on <^k again. How I started at the 
'.hange ! It was yet an hour to sunset, but the luminary 
>f day was already hidden in a thick Iwnk of clouds, that 
ay stretched ominously along the western seaboard. The 
vind had increased to a smart gale, and was Uden with 
noistare. The billows increased in size every minute, 
lod were whitening with foam far and near. Occasionally, 
IS a roller struck the ship*s bows, the white spray flew 
crackling over the forecastle, and sometimes eveu shot 
nto the top ; on these occasions a foreboding, mekuicholy 
iound, like the groan of some huge animal in pain, issued 
from the thousand timbers of the vessel. Already, in an- 
ticipation of the Rising tempest, the canvass had been re- 
iu<^ed, and we were now heading toward tlie Irish coast 
under reefed topsails, courses, a spanker and jib. 

* A rough night in prospect, Jack ! * I said, addressing 
ui old~tar beside me. 

* You may well say that, sir,' he replied. * It*s bad on 
the Norway coast in December, and bad going into Sandy 
Hook in a snow storm ; but both are nothing to a gale 
in the channel here,* he added, as a sudden whirl of the 
tempest covered us with spray. 

* I wish we had more sea-room,' I answered, musingly. 
*Ay! I'd give the wages of the voyage if we had. 

How happy you all seera^ in the cabin, sir — the ladies, 
especially, an hour or two ago ; I suppose it was because 
we are going home. Ah ! little did any of us think,' he 
added, with a seriousness, and in a language uncommon 
for a sailor, * that we might be bound to another, and a 
last home, which we should behold first' 

At this moment the captain shouted to shorten sail, and 
our conversation was of necessity cut short. The ship, I 
ought to have said, had been laid close to the wind, in 
order to claw off the English coast, to which we were in 
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dangerous propiuquity ; and, as the gale increased, the 
heavy press of canvass fordng her down into the water, 
die stfvggled and strained frightfully. While the crew 
were at work, I vk*alked forward. 'The billows, now in- 
creased to a gigantic size, came rolling down upon us one 
afier anothef, with such rapidity, that our good craft 
could scarcely recover from one before another was upon 
her. Each time she struck a head-sea she would sUgger * 
an instant, quivering in every timber, while the crest of 
the shatterwl wave would shoot to the fore- top like the 
jet of a fountain ; then, the vast surge sinking away be- 
neath her, she would settle groaning into the trough of 
the sea, until another billow lifted her, another surge 
thundered against her bows, another shower of foam flew 
over her. Now and then, when a more oolossal wave than 
usual was seen approaching, the cry ' Hokl on, all V rang 
wamingly across the decks. At such times, the vast 
billow would approach, its head towering in the gathering 
twilight, until it threatened to engulf us ; but, just when 
all seemed over, onr gallant ship would spring forward to 
meet it, like a steed started by the spur, and the mountain 
of waters would break over and around us, hissing, roaring, 
and flashing by, and then sinking into the apparently 
bottomless gulf beneath ns. Meanwhile the decks were 
resounding with the tread of the sailors, an they hurried 
to and fro in obedience to the captain ^s orders ; while the 
rattling of blocks, the shouts of command, and the quick 
replies of the sesroen, rose over the uproar of the storm. 

*Let ffo bowlines,' cried the stentorian voice of the 
captain, * ease off the tack — haul en the weather-braces.' 

Away went the huge sail in obedience to the order. 

< Ease off the sheet— haul up to lee !' 

The crew redoubled their quickness; and soon the 
immense courses were stowed. In a few minutes the 
ship's canvass was reduced to reefed topsails, spanker, snd 
fore-topmast staysail. By this time evening had set in, . 
though the long twilight of that Utitude prolonged a sickly 
radiance. 

But even this contraction of sail was not suflScient. 
The thick duck tugged at the yards, as if it would snap 
them in twa Every moment I expected to see the 
spaviker go. 

' We must take in that sail,' said the captain finslly, 
* or she will tear herself to pieces. All hands in with the 
spanker.' 

In aa instant the men were struggling with the huge 
sheet of canvass ; and never before had I been so forcibly 
impressed with the power and usefulness of discipline. 
In an incredibly short inttfval the gigantic sail, notwitli- 
standing its struggles, was got uuder control, and safely 
stowed. 

The ship now laboured less for awhile, but, as the storm 
increased, she groaned snd struggled as before. The 
captain saw it would not do to carry even the little sail 
now remaining, for, under the tremendous strain, the 
canvass might be continually expected to be blown from 
the bolt-ropea And yet our sole hope lay in crowding 
every stich, in order to claw off the English coast. The 
sailor will understand this at a word, hot to the landsman 
it may require expUnation. Our danger, then, consisted 
in having insuffieient sea-room. If we had been on the 
broad Atlantic, witl^ a hundred or two miles of ocean all 
around us, we could have lain-to under some bit of a hesd' 
sail, or fore-topmast sky-sail for instance, or a reefed fore- 
sail. But when a vessel lies-to, or, in <4ber words, faces 
the quarter whence the wind comes, with only enough 
canvass set to steer her by, she necessarily drifts conside- 
rably, and in a line of motion diagonal to her keel. Thb 
is called making lee- way. Most ships, when lying-to in 
a gale, drift very rapidly, sometimes hundreds of miles if 
the tempest is protracted. It is for this reason that a 
vessel in a narrow channel dares not lie-to, for a few miles 
of lee-way wouki wreck her on the neighbouring coast. 
The only resource. In such cases, is to carry a press of 
sail, and head in the direction whence the wind comes, 
but not near so close to it as in lying-to. This is callod 
cUwing off a lee-shore. A constant struggle is maintained 
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between the waven, which set the vessel in the same track 
they are going themselves, and the wind, which urges her 
on the opposite course. If the canvass holds, and the ship 
is not too close to the shore under her lee, she escapes : 
if the sails part, she drives upon the fatal coast before new 
ones can be got up and bent. Frequently in such cases 
the struggle is protracted for hours. It is a noble ^et 
'harrowing spectacle to see a gallant ship thus contending 
for her life, as if an animated ereaturft, breasting surge 
after surge, too often in vain, panting, trembling, and 
battling till the very btst. 

The captain did not appear satisfieil with taking in the 
spanker ; indeed, all fearad that the ship could not carry 
what sail was left Accordbgly, he ordered the topsails 
to be close-reefed; yet even after this, the vessel tore 
through the waters as if every moment she would jerk 
her eyes out. The wind had now increased to a perfect 
hurricane. It shrieked, howled, and roared around as 
if a thousand fiends were abroad on the blast. 

In moments of extreme peril strong natures gather to- 
gether, as if by some secret instinct. It was in this way 
that the captain suddenly found himself near the old top- 
luan, whom I had been conversing with in the early part 
of the evening, and who, it appeared, was one of the oldest 
and best seamen in the ship. 

The captain stood by the man's side a full minute with- 
out speakmg, looking at the wild waves that, like hungry 
wolves, came trooping down toward us^ * Uuw far are we 
from the coast ? ' he said at Ust. 

* Perhaps five miles, perhaps three, sir,' quietly replied 
the man. 

* And we have a long run to make before we get sea- 
room,' said the captain. 

* We shall be in eternity before morning,' answered the 
man, solemnly. 

The captain paused a moment, when he replied, ' Our 
only hope is in the topsail-dews — if they give way, we are 
indeed lost. God help us !' 

' Amen !' I answered, involuntarily. 

Silence now ensued, though none of us changed our posi- 
tions. For myself, I was occupied with thinking of the 
female passengers, soon, perhaps, to be the prey of the 
wild waters. Every moment it seemed as if the topsails 
would give way, the shin strained so frightfully. It was 
impossible to stand up if exposed to the full force of the 
gale. So we sheltereid ourselves in the waist as we best 
could. The wind as well as spray, however, reached us 
even here, though in diminished violence, the latter sting- 
ing the face like shot thrown against it. It seemed to me, 
each minute, as if we made more lee-way. At last, after 
half an hour*s suspense, I heard the surf breaking, with 
a noise like thunder, on the iron-bound coast to the east- 
ward. Again and again I listened, and each time the 
awful sound became more distinct. I did not mention my 
fears, however, for I still thought I might be mistaken. 
Suddenly the captain looked up. * Hark I ' he said. He 
stood with his finger raised in the attitude of one listening 
iutentiv, his eyes fixed on the face of the old sailor. 

' It IS the sound of breakers,* said the seaman. 

'Breakers on the lee-quarter !' cried the look-out at 
this instant, his hoarse voice sounding ominously across 
tlie night 

' Breakers on the lee-beam ! ' answered another. 

' Breakers on the lee-bow ! ' echoed a third. 

All eyes peered iromediatelv into the darkness. A long 
line of foam was plainly visible, skirting quite round the 
horizon to leeward. 

' God have mercy on our souls !' I involuntarily ejaea- 
hited. 

The captain sprung to the wheel, his eye flashing, his 
whole frame dilated ; for he had taken a sudden and despe- 
rate resolution. He saw that, if no eflbrt was made, we 
should be among the breakers in twenty minutes ; but if 
the mainsail could be set and made to hold for half an 
hour, we might ^t escape. There were nine chances to 
one that the sail would split the instant it was spread, 
and in a less terrible emergency he would have ahrunk 



from the experiment ; but it was now our only hupe. 
* Keep her to it V he shouted ; < keep her well up. AJi 
hands to set the main-course 1' 

Fortunately we were strong-handed, so that it would 
not be necessary to carry the tack to the windlass, not* 
withstanding the gale. A portion of the crew sprang u 
man this important rope; the remainder honied up tin 
rigging, almost disappearing in the gloom overhead. It 
less t£ui a minute the huge sail fell from the yard, like i 
gigantic puff of white smoke blown from the top. Ii 
struggled and whipped terribly, but the good ropes held faet 

' Brace up the yard — haul out the bow-line 1' thouderu 
the captain. 

* Ay, ay, sir !' and it was dons. 

* Haul aft r 

The men ran off with the line, and the immense sheei 
came to its place. This was the critical moment. Tik 
ship feeling the^ditional pvopolsion, made a beadloi^ 
plunge. I held tny breath. I expected nothing lot 
than to see the heavy duck blown from the yard like i 
gossamer ; but the strong fabric held fast, though straia 
mg awfully. 

' She comes up, don't she ?* interrogated the captain <^ 
the man at the helm. 

*Ay, ay, sir — she does !' 

* How much ?* 
'Two points, sir !' 

' If she holds for half an hour,' ejaculated the captain 
' we may yet be safe.' 

On rushed the noble ship, seeming to know bow mod 
depended on her. She met the billows, she ruse above them 
she struggled perseveringly forward. In five minutet 
the breakers were visibly reeedbg. But hope had bea 
given only to delude ua. Suddenly I heard a crack 
sharper than an explosion of thunder, and simultaneoiuli 
the course parted from its fastenings, and sailed awmy t! 
leeward, like a white oload driven down the gale. 

A cry of horror rose from all * It is over !' I cried; 
and I looked around for a plank, intending to ladi mym 
to it, in anticipation of the moment for striking. Wfaa 
the course went overboard, the head of the sliip fell off ii» 
mediately ; and now the wild breakers tumbled and mareJ 
closer at hsnd each moment 

Suddenly the captain seized my arm, for we were holdi^ 
on almost side by side. * Ha !* he cried, < is not that dait 
water yonder?* and he pointed across our lee- bow. 

I looked in the direction to which he referred. UnlH 
my eyes deceived me, the long liue of breakers came i^ 
an abrupt termination there, as if the shore eurved 'n\ 
wards at that point * You are right, there is a deep bi^ 
ahead,' I cried, ioyfully. *Look! you can see the scl 
whitening around the cape.* 

The whole crew simultaneously detected this new chancJ 
of escape. Though unable to head to the wind as beforrj 
there was still a prospect that we could clear the procnof J 
tory. Accordingly, the next few minut< s were passed iJ 
breathless suspense. Not a word was spoken on boari 
Every eye was fixed on that rocky headUnd, around wbid 
the waters boiled as in the vortex of a nuielstrom. 71^ 
ship seemed conscious of the general feeling, and straggM, 
I thought, more desperately thain ever. She breasted tbt 
huge billow3 with gallant perseverance, aind though eacb 
one set her closer to the shore, she met the next wav^ 
with the same stubborn resolution. Nearer, nearvt; 
nearer we drifted toward the fatal cape. I could nod 
almost fling a biscuit into the breakers. 

I had noticed a gigantic rollei* coming for some time, 
but had hoped we might clear the cape before it reacbei 
us. I now saw the nope was hi vain. Towering asJ 
towering, the huge wave approached, its dark side ahnosi 
a perpendicular wall d waters. 

' Hold on, all !' thundered the captain. 

Down it came. For an instant its vast summit hovered 
overhead, and then, with a roar like ten thousand cataracts, 
poured over us. The ship was swept before it like « 
feather on a gale. With the waters flashing and hisaiiij 
over the ded^ and whirlmg in wild eddies under oar let. 
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Lrove in the direction of the cape. I held my breath 
we, A strong man might ahnoet hare leaped on the 
erne point of the promontory. I closed my eyes shnd^ 
og. The next instant a hurrah met my ear. I looked 
We had shot by the cape, and miles of dark water 
» before. An old tar beside me had given vent to the 
iT ; and thea addressing me, he said, * That was close 
ping, sir. Another sich would have cracked the hull 
an egg-shell. But this craft wasnH made to go to 
y Jones' locker !* 

nd with all the coolness imaginable, he took out a 
a pieee of pigtail, leisurely twisted off a bit, and began 
ring with as much composure as if nothing unnsual 
happened. 

. year ago, when in New York, I met the captain 
in, unexpectedly, at the Astor. We dined together, 
n I took occasion to ask him if he rememberod our 
tor nigbt*s experience in the Irish Channel ten years 
ire. 

Ky,* he aaid; ' and do you know that, when I went out 
uiverpooi on my next trip, I heard that search had 
Q made all along the coast for the fragments of our 
>.^ The escape was considered miraculoua* 
Sir,* 1 replied, * I've had enough of the Irish Channel.* 



THE MOTHER'S BLESSING. 

What Mniteth a Joy o'er thy pallid mien. 
More deep than the prime of thy youth had seen ? 
What kindleth a beam In thy thonghtfiil eye, 
Like the veatal flame from a'pnrer sky? 
Sweet were her tones, as the wind-harp free, 

* Tlu tmtk o/the bab« that i$ bom to m«.' 

What maketh thy home with Its noiseless sliade 
More dear than the haants where thy beaaty atntyt^ ? 
Than the dance where thy form was the sq>hyr'8 wiii»f ? 
Than the crowded hall, or the charmed rlnj; ? 
Than the flatterer's wile, with its sifen strain? 

* The voke^Ou babe that leith care I train.' 

YTbat lendeth the landscape a brighter hue? 

A clearer spark to the diamond dew ? 

What giveth the song of the bird Its zest, 

\8 straw by straw it doth build its nest ? 

What sweeteneth the flowers on their badding stales? 

* The kiu qfthe ehOd bf my side that walk*: 

What qnlckeneth thy prayer when It sedu the Throne 

With a fsrvonr It never before iiad known? 

What girdeth thy lile in its daUy Mope 

For the labour of love, and the patience of hope ? 

Tlie freedom fttrai selt and the high Intent, 

*^ The »0¥l of the ehOd that m9 God hath lent: 

Mbs L. H. Sioolkkkt. 



AN EXECUTION. 

the morning of the Ist March, 1408, a crowd was as- 
abled in the courtyard of the Seigneur de Midntenon, at 
nlant. Every eye was directed towards the doorway 
ming into the great hall, and every tong^ was disouss- 
\ the event that had brought them together. 
'Good day, friend Oirand,* said one; <oome at last! 
i were doubting of thee. Tet who would williugly fail 
be present at such a solemnity ? Oh, it is fair to behold 
) justice of our lord the king enforced by the hands of 
ister Jehan, our excellent bailie, especially in a matter 
e the present. A rare sight truly, and an edifying!' 
d he laughed. 

' What else would you have, comrade of mine? It is not 
»ry day such a foul thing is done. To kill the infiint of 
or dame Gnichard, and then to devour it ! What say ye, 
ighboursT' The speaker shuddered. 
'Ah, Simon — husband, Simon, tell me true; what can 
irthy Master Jeban be doing that he is so long of sbow- 
\ his comely fkce ? I shall be joyful to see the monster 
)et with her deserts f Sure the evil one must have pos- 
ised her ! Heard ever one the like— our children are 



eaten up in the very street ! But will they never open the 
door? Speak, Simon — husband Simon !' 

< Silence, wife ! Be patient^ and hold thy tongue. All 
will be done in order and due course of law. Our bailie 
knows his duty well, and will properly perform it.' 

These and such remarks showed that the trial of a mur- 
deress, and indeed a cannibal, was about to take place. 

The door at last was opened, and all rushed mto the 
hall and took their places. As is usual on such occasions, 
curiosity was depicted in every countenance, almost, in- 
deed, to the exclusion of every other expression ; for to the 
spectators the thing" was as good as a play, nor did it seem 
as if an affair was now in question by which the life of a 
fellow-creature had been sacrificed, and another life was 
now at stake. The chatter, too, which had for a moment 
ceased on their entry, broke out again afresh. The clerk 
of the court, with much importance, sorted his parchments, 
and from time to time the scribe cast a glance at the hour- 
glass on the table, and called out * Silence!' in a tone of 
authority, but without effect 

At last some guards appeared at the entry of the hall, 
and cried, * Back, good people ! Room for Master Jehan, 
our bailie of Meulant, and Seigneur of Maintenon !' On 
this the crowd made a lane, the judge entered and took 
his seat, and silence was at length established. 

Orders were then given to the archers to bring in the 
accused, and all eyes were turned towards the door. After 
a few minutes the footsteps of the men were heard return- 
ing, but presently there was a scuffling noise, as if the pri- 
soner were making resistance. 

* She is giving herself airs, it seems !' cried a voice, on 
which all kughed again ; the bench, as the newspapers 
say, joining in the merriment. 

But the archers had overpowered their charge, and now 
led her into the hall, pullmg her by the ears. It was— a 
great sow. On her appearance the people shouted and 
screamed with delight The bailie, however, recovering 
his usual gravity, restored order by waving his hand, and 
then the clerk lead the indictment The trial proceeded 
with all the usual forms ; the mother of the slaughtered 
child was heard as prosecutrix, witnesses were called and 
examined, and the prisoner was asked for her defence. 
Nope being forthcoming, the judge ruled that the case 
should nevertheless continue; and when it was finally 
closed, he declared the accused guilty, and sentenced her 
to death. 

A fortnight after, the good folk of Meulant were again 
assembled, but this time in the open uir and round a scaf- 
fold. All were merrier than ever, for it was indeed a 
laughable spectacle they were come to see. 

* Look, friend Giraud, there is the executioner. Our ex- 
cellent bailie has had him brought from Paris on purpose.' 

* What else would you have, comrade ? It is not every 
day a sow is justified.' 

* Ob, Simon— husband Simon, tell me, would you not 
like to be the man with the rope? He will have the body 
of the sow when he has done his ofiSce on her — enough to 
finish him with pork for six months at least I wish you 
were he, Simon, husband ! ' 

' Silence, wife ! Would yon indeed eat of an animal that 
has devoured a neighbour's child?' 

* I did not think of that, husband Simon. But see, here 
she comes I' 

As dame Simon said, the unhappy victim was now ap- 
proaching, driven by the jailer. His task was not an easy 
one, for, as if she had a presentiment of her fate, the sow 
advanced most reluctantly, sometimes standing stock-still, 
sometimes making a determined bolt to one side, to the 
great amusement of the crowd. At last, however, she ar- 
rived at the scaffold, and the guard of archers, by whom 
she bad been accompanied in procession, formed a hollow 
sqnare round it Then the bailie gave a signal to a 
herald to sound his trumpet which he did, and profonnd 
silence having followed. Master Jehan began to read the 
sentence. 

•By the justice of King Charles, our lord' but here 

he was interrupted by the prisoner, whose grunts and 
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squeaks filled the air, and drowned the magistrate's ▼oioe. 
It was in vain that he spoke as loud and high as he could 
— not a word was audible; and at length he gare up the 
attempt, threw awar the document in a passion, and ordered 
the executioner to do his duty. Upon this that functlonarj 
came forward, the sow was hoisted upon the platform, and 
seized bj him with his finely gloml hands — a moment 
more, and the unfortunate creature was dead. Then the 
crowd dispersed in great good humour, to drink the health 
of King Charles and the Seigneur de Maintenon, the worthy 
Bailie Jehan. 

A record of 1408 fbmishcs the historical proof of this 
singular afifair. The following is a translation of it : — 

'Attestation by the Llenteniiiit of tho Bailie of Mantes and Meulant, 
of the chanree and expenses Incurred by reason of the execution 
of a sow, which had devoared a ycnnx child. By order and com- 
niand of the said bailie and the procareor-do-roL 
To all those who shall see those letters t Shnon de Banderoont, llea- 
tenant, at Menlant, of the noble Monsieur Jehan. lord of Maintenon. 
knl;(ht, chamberlain of the king our sire, and his bailie at Mantes, 
and at the said place of Menlant, greeting: We make known that, to 
do and accomplish Justice on a sow that had deroured a yoonR child, 
it was agreed to incur the <^rgea, mlsslona, and expenses hereafter 
set down— to «it, fur expenses incurred by her when in Jail, six sols 
of Paris; Hen\ to the executioner who csme flroro Paris to Menlant to 
undertake the said execution, by command and order of our said mas- 
ter bailie and of the procnreur-do-rol, tifty-fonr woiB of Paris; iUm^ for 
the carriage which oonreyed her to the triid, six sols of Paris; ittm, 
for oorda to bind her and hale her, two sola, eight denlers o( Paris; 
item, for gloroa, two denlers of Paris; which items make in all, sixty- 
nine sols, eight denlers of Paris: and all the abore said we oertify to 
be true, by these presents sealed with our seal; and for greater con- 
firmation we liare caused to be attached the seal of the Castle of Ihe 
said place of Menlant, the fifteenth day of March, in the year 1408. 
(Signed) Dk BosnrnxB.* 



MYTHS OF THE MONTHS. 

JULY. 
July is a month in which men were and are constrained to 
busy themselves more with the labours of the field than with 
the formularies of an oppressive and expensive system of 
superstition. They were required to gather firom the hang- 
ing boughs of Pomona and the lap oif Geres the fhiit and 
grain that had been the objects of their oblations and 
mumbled ritual, and on thai account we find that less time 
was anciently devoted to fStes in July than in any of the 
preceding months of the year. July was the fifth month of 
the Roman year, and was accordingly designated QuintiKus 
in their calendar. Julius Gsasar was bom on the fourth 
ides Qaintilins, however, and, by a decree of the senate, the 
month was, in honour of him, styled JuUus, fVom which July 
is derived. In July, Dogstar is In the ascendant; curs 
become rabid then, and shell and other fish, like the com, 
improve in bulk and quality. These ideas, which still 
prevail extensively amongst the general community, are 
of very ancient origin. An obscure Saxon saint called 
St Ulric, who had certainly been a connoisseur of fish, 
was paid divine honours on the 4th of July, and offerings 
of the produce of the sea were brought and laid at his 
shrine. It is recorded that nigh to the altar in the chapels 
of St Uiric, there used to sit an actuary for the saint, who 
not only sold offerings to be offered by the faithftil votaries, 
but who also received the carps, pikes, and fkt mullets 
that were brought to propitiate the wooden-headed saint 
The stock of fish did not necessarily consist of a great 
amount and variety, fisr the same offering was re-sold and 
re- offered an infinity of times without the least demur on 
the part of St Ulric 

ST SWITHIN'S DAT. 
The day that absorbed the most of the more northern 
people*s attention in July was the day consecrated to the 
weeping St Swithin. Rain or sunshine at the season 
remembered as his six weeks of peculiar influence, was 
of the highest moment to the harvester, and consequently 
to the general community ; and an anxiety and watchftil- 
ness for the character of the weather on this day are 
manifested by the simple peasants of Qreat Britain. 



St Swithin was a Saxon laint After having been soo- 
oessively monk and prior of Winchester, he was promoted 
to the bishopric of that diocese in 852, by Ethelwolfo tht 
Dane. He died thirteen years afterwards, aad a4 lus own 
request was consecrated by the pope. He was buried io 
the common cemetery at Winchester, instead of the ehaaeel 
of the minster, where the bishops generally were interred. 
Numerous miracles were reported to have been wrought t( 
his tomb, such as the cure of distempers and the diq>ersion 
of witchcraft; and it was deemed proper to remove his re- 
nuuns into the choir. On the day appointed for the solemo 
procession, a violent fall of rain occurred, which oontinaed 
without intermission for thirty-nine days subsequcntJj-. 
The idea of removing the remains of the departed holj 
man was consequently abandoned, in the belief that the 
proposal was displeasing to him. Latterly, however, it 
was understood that the saint had relented, and his bones 
were transferred to the honourable place allotted to the 
bishops. From this circumstance arose the popular belief 
that if it rained on St Swithin's day the weathsr would con- 
tinue broken for forty days afterwards. The poete make 
firequent allusions to the * weeping saint.' Oay remarks— 

* How If; on Swithln'a featt the welkin loora, 
And erery pent-house streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain. 
And wash the pavenients with Incessant rain.* 

* Poor Robin's Almanack* for 1697 contains the following : 

* III this montli is St Swithin's day. 
On which, if that it rain, they aiy 
Fall forty days after it wQl, 
Or more or less, some rain distill ; 
This Swithin was a saint, I trow. 
And Winchester's hishop also, 
MTho in his time did many a feat. 
As popish legends do repeat 
A woman having broke ner efrgs 
By stumblln/ir •' another's \eg9. 
For which she made a woftil cry. 
St Swithin chanced for to come by. 
Who made them all as sound or more 
Than ever that they were bofora 
Bnt whether this were so or no, 
Tis more than yon or I do know: 
Better it is to rise by time, 
And to make hay while son doth shine. 
Than to believe in tales or lies, 
Which idle monks and friars devlae.' 

There is an old saying, in reference to rain on St Swithin s 
day, that it is the saint christening his apples. 

St Margaret, whose day occurs on the 20th of J air. 
was bom at Antioch, and suffered martyrdom, a^. 278. 
The veneration towards this saint was greatly cultivated 
in Europe during the holy wars. She was in some mea- | 
sore the patroness of married ladies, who made it an espe- 
cial point to attend church on St Margaret's day. I 

St Bridget's day seems to have been variously set doira | 
in the calendar; the 23d of July, however, is c<msidL>re<) 
the proper festival of that saint. St Bridget is represented 
in the history of the saints, as a widow, who made many 
peregrinations to holy places, fiill of the Holy Qhoat, and 
who, dying at Rome, her body was removed to Suevia. Tte 
observance of this saint's day seems to have been supetio- 
duced upon a pagan rite. The Jewish women burned in- 
cense, poured out drink offerings, and made cakes with tkar 
own hands, in honour of a < Queen of Heaven,' supposed 
to have been the Roman Ceres. This custom is still pre- 
served in Ireland. * On St Bridget's Eve,' says Colooel 
Vallancey, ' every (hrmer's wifb in Ireland makes a cake, 
called Bairin-breao ; the neighbours are invited to eat of it. 
the madder of ale and the pipe go round, and the evening 
concludes with mirth and festivity.' 

St James's day, the 25th of Ji^, is well remembered in 
London, being the first of the season of oysters; aad the 
better to promote the sale of this marine delicaoj among 
the gustative, superstition says that whoever eate oysten 
on that day will never want money for the rest of the year. 
The Church used to perform the ceremony of blessing the, 
new crop of apples on St James's di^ — a custom an dotki. 
dedudble from the ancient practice of blessing the gM^- 
which Pomona gave to men at this propitious seaaoiL 
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COMFORTS OF THE CONTINENT. 

A TRim TALK. 

ArmvoK-* If it be M. IIImUidt <lak««oin. 

And bojr a slotbery and dirty finn 

Id UuU noolc-sbotten Ide of Albioo.*'- 5Aal^/<re. 

'koplv are apt to think rery fittle of the adTtntages which 
hej possess. Comfbrts h^oome common, and common 
iomforts are proTerbially (fisregarded. Perhaps the light 
>f the moon is thongfat so charming hecause our nights are 
lot all moonlikht Delightfbl indeed in herself is oar sweet 
celestial attendant, yet we might not think so mnch of her 
rere she as much of an everyday attendant as the sun. Is 
this a phantasy ? It may be so, but it is sober truth that 
present comfovts, advantages in possession, are too much 
mheeded. There are few points on which this feeling pre- 
rails more obviously than the island of our abode. A good 
leal of lip-loyalty, indeed, is common enough as it con- 
scma the place of our nattvity. No one lores to boast of 
the land of his birth more dan a Briton; and, what is 
worse, not a little of vulgar national prejudice exists as it 
concerns the people of other nation»-^a feeling, however, 
which ire hopefViliy believe to be passing away very fest 
It win be obvious that to such things as these I do not 
allude when I repeat the remark, that we are apt to under 
value omr national advantages. It is quite possible to ren- 
der doe respect to all that is excellent in other countries — 
to take a deep and lively interest in every step tltat Uie 
nations make in the highroad of sodal advancement, and 
cordially to bid them Qod-speed in their progress — it is 
quite possible to look with an eye of sympathy on every 
sorrow, and a smile of congratulation on every joy, that 
pertains to the great brotherhood of man — yea, on the 
broadest and most enlarged scale, ' to rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep,' and Tet to 
feel an honest, humble, hearty sense of gratulation in the 
advantages that our peculiar history, our insular position, 
our social institutions, our religious freedom, above all, 
that goodness and mercy have bestowed upon us. 

It is common to charge Englishmen with a spirit of surly 
featidiousness when th^ are travelling on the Continent 
It is common, and to a certain extent it is true; yet) on 
the otiser hand, it is almost, if not quite, as common to 
meet vrith Englishmen who find something to admire in 
everything foreign, merely because it is a foreign thing. 
Indeed, with the Tulgar national pr^udioes that are so 
happily passing away, there is some hasard that the oppo- 
site extreme may be admitted. It old England turned up 
its nose too much in contempt, yomtg England may per- 
haps turn up its eyes too much in cMlmiration. Britain 
has its social and political evils—existing evils of appal- 
ling magnitude, and the remains of others which, like the 
bones of Mammoth, show us nh^ monster evils they must 
have been; but she has social and political advantages 
still more conspicuous, the work of a ge s dear-bou^t, 
hard-earned advantages, which it is irise, pious, manly to 
recognise. We forbear any allusion to the recent convul- 
tions of the Continent — that social and political earthquake 
which has shaken every tower of European strength, but 
died away in such feint throbs against tne cliffs of Albion, 
as merely to denote by the vibnition what violent shocks 
they have been; but look at the Continent in ordinary 
times — times of tranquiUity and ordinary peace— and on 
many accounts we believe that you may turn to England 
with a glow of gladness. We might enumerate many 
things — the infidelity of one country, the lax morality of 
anotibcr, the priestiy domination of a third, the military 
predoninanoe of all ; but to this last point we would par- 
ticularly allude, and it is chiefly to tins that we specially 
refer, when we ironically mention the * comforts of the 
Continent' Scandinavia, indeed, as well as our Teutonic 
hrudrm of Holland, and some portions of our Saxon/odM*- 
landf are less tunted with this plague-spot than the rest of 
Europe; yet at tiie best we can haidly step tram the secu- 
ritj of our island home without observing the military 
spirit that prevails. While some nations are more dteply 
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tinged with the other evils that we have hinted at, La 
belle France is periiape the chief scene of military arro- 
gance. Soldiers swarm Uke locusts; the thoroughferes 
are dotted in all directions with red, blue^ green, and yel- 
low. But not only is the regular military power immense ; 
the genius of the people is essentially military ; civic officers, 
constabulary, custom-house officials, lacqueys, and foot> 
men, every one who can find an excuse for sporting a yel- 
low worsted epaulette^ a sash, a belt, or a button, does so. 
To be sure you may occasioniJly see a national guard with 
nothing military about him but his nrasket — a corpulent 
elder in a great-cqat and green glasses— but this is an ex- 
ception ; t£e fleneraHty of the national guard seem to be 
cut out for soldiers, not only by the regimental tailor, but 
by the shears of dame Nature. As it regards regular sol- 
diery, indeed, we must sav, though you should set it down 
to nationality, that the Bntish bear the bell. Just compare 
anp English regiment with the little slovenly French in- 
fiintry, their swart compleitions, pickle-oabbage-coloured 
trousers, and loose white gaiters. The choice French re- 
giments, indeed, are fine fellows, yet our life-guards are 
finer still ; but I thhik it must be admitted, that in what 
respect soever the English solctter has the advantage, it 
does not arise ftrom adHtary aalmns. No; punctilious 
cleanliness, rigid discipline, steadiness of character, supe- 
riority of moral and perhaps of physical fo r c e such are 
the attributes that render the British soldiery, in figure 
and in feet, individually if not collectively, suf^erior to that 
of most nations. But as to national soldiershin, just com- 
pare the ease with which the national guard sups into his 
accoutrements, with the honest awkwardness of our yeo- 
manry cavalry I No, no, my fine young fiumer, shav^ 
shave ! Mustadies on that opoi, ruddy £00 are as much 
out of place as a tiger's whiskers on the chops of a mastilL 
* Use^ haMt, exercise,' you say, < might ov e rcome all this.' 
<We shall be sorry,' we reply, <if it ever should!' We 
have soldiers enough and to spare for all useftil purposes, 
and our lealouqr of military power is one of those instances 
in which jealousy * leans to virtue's side.' Look at the 
cautioa with whin the civU authority in this country calls 
in the military, and, we must add, how very civilly the mili- 
tary generally behave when they are called in. What a 
spedally unpleasant thing it seems to be to read the riot 
act! Our magistracy are indeed seldom deficient in spirit 
or devoid of moral, if not of military, coorage, yet on such 
occasi o ns an honest alderman or a do«os sonde bailie does 
look as if he thought it a veir disagreeable tUng to be 
shot; but to a Frenchman bnUets seem to come as natu^ 
rally as hard dumplings to an English i^oughbcy. In 
Franoe, military rule, military maxims, military insolence, 
recklessness, and impunition are as common as they are 
oppressive. 

But now, my beloved reader, as I have dwelt at much 
greater length than I intended upon this topic, draw your 
chair to the window, admitaHttieof thefiresfa air, and I will 
tell you a story in illustration of these remarks. My friend 
Markill dwelt for a considerable time in a provincial French 
town. He was a man of Insure, a man of figure, an easy, 
affable, gentlemanly fellow — in form and figure suffickntl^ 
tmlike an Englishman to cnltrvate the * masouUne down' 
of his upper Up with success and propriety. He soon fell 
into the idle habits of a provincial French town — learned 
the language to read the pliers, and then read the papers 
to learn the language; flrequentedthecaf^s; stretched his 
long legs over the back of one chair, while he balanced 
himself to and tro on another; and sjlowed the smoke of 
his dgar to curl lasily away in the clear air, the very 
smoke seemingly aflSeoted by the spirit of laiiness which 
pervaded the place. The theatre was of course a daily, or 
rather nightly, resort With our anti-theatric tastes and 
sentiments, our essentially domestic habits and feelings, 
we can hardly imagine how naturally, I had almost said 
inevitably, an idle man in a continental town fiUls into the 
habit of frequenting the theatre. MarkOl, too, a young 
man at large upon the world, fond of society, and formed 
to make himself agreeable in it, with few if any friends in 
^the town, met at the principal caf^ with many officers of 
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thf garrison, and with them he soon aobieTed a pleasant 
ohatty aoqoaintanoeship; their intimacj, howeTer, being 
oonfined to drinking coflfee, playing at dominoes, smoking 
dgars, and going to the theatre. Markill was at an age 
when the glitter of a gorget charms the eye — when the 
pride and pomp of military things hide their intrinsic 
worth — when the excitement and adventure of a soldier's 
life arouses the imagination ; and to a young actire-spirited 
man there is something very fascinating in military mat> 
ters ; he was accordingly much gratified with the acquain- 
tanceships that he had formed, and began sincerely to wish 
that * himself had been a soldier.' Of these French officers, 
two in particular we must specify as being more closely 
connected with the incident which we would relate. One 
was the colonel of a regiment, a dark, sallow, black-muzzled 
man, with a most formidable pair of whiskers; the other a 
slight and rather eflfeminate-looking fellow, who^ from a 
peculiarity of gait, and because they knew not his real 

. name, our English residents had nicknamed Captain 
Dancey. They did him no discredit by the title, for his 
pace was a kind of amble, which none but the natives of 
the * graode nation' can achieve. He was altogether that 
remarkable hybrid between the soldier and the dancing- 
master which is solely and peculiarly French. 

It chanced upon a bright summer evening— one of those 
evenings that seem made to bring out the light greens 
and bright reds of a continental town, that Mistrkill was 
sipping his coffee and smoking his cigar with some of his 
military friends, sitting, with continental nonchalawoe, at 
the door of an estaminet. They had dined together, a thing 

^ot common, and taken enough wine, even of light French 
wine, to heat their blood, though not to intoxicate, so that 
the fi'esh air was doubly agreeable to their fevered brows, 
and yet so strong was habit that an adjournment to the 
theatre, as nsoal proposed, was carried n&m, eon. It was 
a shame to exchange the light balmy air of that sweet sum- 
mer evening for the hot breath of a theatre, yet to the 
theatre they went The vaudeville was nothing new to 
them — they had seen it many times; and as it proceeded, 
with true military insolence — ^in France, mind you — they 
lounged about the centre box, and criticised the pretty 
actresses in very audible terms. We say < in France,' be- 
cause military insolence is little known here ; and, more- 
over, English officers, save the very young and frivolous, 
are generally gmtlmnmi. The play proceeded ; but, as the 
mi^rhy of the audience wished to hear it, the comments 
of oar officers were anything but agreeable, and repeated 
ories for silence, especially from the parterre, which we 
should call the pit^ ocoamonally arose. These were returned 
by the officers with looks of supercilious scorn. At any 
time thsy were not the parties to be dictated to ; and pro- 
bably the wine they had taken made them more than or- 
dinarily obstinate; and at least, if not intoxicated with 
wine, they were so with the * insolence of office.' The 
piece was over, and in the interval of the performances 
people arose to stretch their legs as they commonly do in 
England. It may be supposed that many an eye was 
turned towards the prindpial group of officers, from which 
no inconsiderable annoyance had proceeded ; indeed, they 
seemed to be the object of genenl attention — a drcum- 
stanoe which probably anno^ them, for the colonel, im- 
patient under the general gaie, did what, though common 
enough in this country, is considered very bad manners in 
oolitsr France. He sat down on the front of the box, with 
Jiis back to the audience— a thing which, as we say, is con- 
«idered an insult to the house in a continental theatre. 
Though so considered, it may be that on ordinary occasions 
it might not have been generally observed, at least it would 
not probably have called for any marked disapprobation, 
but in the unusual notice just now bestowed upon the 
party, there was something (^extraordinary arrogance and 
tnsutt in the act. It was done under the eye of the whole 
house, in the Ikce of the whole audience. It was evidently 
intentional, and a perfect storm of hisses and execrations 
arose fh>m the parterre. It mi^t be that the leaven of 
Hberty was fermenting in some bosoms, for democratic and 
revolutionary sentiments were not uncommon at that time^ 



and at all times there have been some quick souls to cbafe 
under the pressure of aristocratic haughtiness and military 
misrule. One of these, perhaps, is tlult bright-eyed, open* 
browed youngster, who has stood up on the seat, and U 
gesticulating with some vehemence. I mean the yoaog 
man with the long hair, and the open colbu- ^ la Byron. 
He is the son of Mons. Perigueux the cuUer — a fhmk, free- 
hearted young fellow, with a spirit to spurn at oppressioQ 
of any kind, and a disposition to engage in any adventare 
that promises excitement. The colonel obstinately retained 
his position despite the opposition of the pit Perhaps he 
retamed it the more pertinaciously because some of bis 
associates shrank from him ; they evidently thought him 
in the wrong. It is the peculiar excellence of a noble and 
generous spirit to acknowledge its errors ; a wrong-beaded 
or wrong-hearted man will only persevere the more obsti- 
nately when he knows that he is in the wrong. A few of 
the colonel's associates remained, but among these wer« 
Captain Dancey and my friend Markill ; the former actuated 
by a sovereign contempt for the pittites, the latter by that 
English obstinacy which refuses to desert a friend in a 
fhiy, even when convinced that he is in the wrong. 

Chafed at length bv the angry expressions that arose be- 
hind him, the colonel turned his head upon his shoulder, 
and, regarding the audience with a scowl of ineffable con- 
tempt he growled forth, * Bite$ / eanaUle I ' This made Uie 
people in the parterre well nigh fhuitic. Their indigD&> 
tion was displayed with a vehemence, a vivacity of emoiioo, 
to which we more phlegmatic islanders are strangers. 
They hooted, grinned, and chattered— Uiey yelled, and 
hissed, and made as they would spit at the offender; in 
short they displayed every variety of noisy but impotent 
ire. }foung Perigueux alone, after the fix^ ebullition of 
anger, stood unmoved, his arms folded upon his breast bat 
with a smile of scorn on his countenance, which spoke more 
forcibly than all the noisy wrath of the rest and was per 
haps the only proper way to treat the misbeitavionr of ibe 
military. At this crisis a gend'arme entered the box, and, 
with an air of obsequious civility, began to expostulate 
with the colonel. Expostulate ! Had he been a dviliaii, be 
would have been handed off to the police^>ffice instaater. 
What might have been the effect of the official's interposi- 
tion is doubtful, and must ever remain so, for at this mo- 
ment the curtain arose to a burst of martial music, and, 
with truly French fiacility, all eyes were instantly tamed 
towards the stage. The feelings so quickly aroused were 
as quickly forgotten. BUes^canaUle—^hw^ were deadlj 
insults, indeed, and hard to be digested, but on the other 
hand, there was a ' spectacle.' The audience resumed their 
seats, and so did the soldiers. Young Perigueux alone 
seemed to retain any sense of what had passed. He had 
not resumed his seat, and he stood at the end of one of the 
benches leaning wiih his back against the side of the par 
terre beneath the lower tier of boxes^ and, with his arms 
still folded upon his breast he appeared to take less int^ 
rest in the spectacle than the rest of the audience. Bitter 
thoughts of degradation and wounded self>respect wert 
possibly passing in his mind. As the play proceeded, bis 
eyes, attracted by the loud remarks which the officers ocea- 
sionally made, sometimes travelled in the direction of the 
centre-box, and more than once they enoountoed the dark 
stem eye of the colonel. The military ciuef tried hard to 
frown him down. Booth, anger, malice, passed in succes- 
sion across his swarthy countenance, but still young Peii- 
guenx shrunk not from the encounter of his eye. He did 
not return the colonel's contemptuous glance, be exhibited 
no emotion, but he was not to be stared down. 

The play was over; it was announced for repetitioD till 
farther notice, amid Uiunders of applause; the aaaager 
bowed pleasantly ; the author was delighted ; nothmg was 
heard but exclamations upon the splendour of the spee- 
taole. It was all over. Young men who during the last 
scene liad kept their hats ready for a start, made fcr the 
doors as if seeing a play were a matter of ctoep endnranetv 
and going to the theatre a species of disagreeable duty the 
sooner over the better ; while sober citizens who bad to wait ; 
the shawling up of buxom wives and tippeting of preC^ i 
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daughters, fi-otted at the delay. The play was o^er; the 
audience began to disperse. Markill had been accus- 
tomed to aocompany his military acquaintances to a cer- 
tain restaurateur's, where a light supper and a cigar closed 
ibe duties of the day, but on the night in qaestion, one and 
all pointedly wished him good night 

Struck by the strangeness of this conduct, his attention 
was naturally drawn to their subsequent behaTiour, and 
be was surprised to see them all saunter round to what 
we should call the pit-entrance of the theatre. Instigated 
by curiosity, my friend followed. Prom the superior con?e- 
nienoe of the box staircase, the officers bad all got leisure- 
Ijr round to the pit entrance while the crowd was still 
welling out of it Stationing themseWes at a short distance 
the officers awaited the approach of young Perigueuz, and 
when he had got a few paces from the theatre, the colonel 
quietly slipped bis arm within that of the Toung man; 
Captain Dancey, dancing upon the other side, aid the same ; 
while two or three other officers closed in behind, and thus 
they danced him off. The transaction was witnessed by 
several persons ; but it passed so suddenly that no one in- 
terfered, no one knew how to act Least of all did Uie 
party principally concerned; he seemed quite confhsed; 
turned his head once or twioe, but said nothing ; and whe- 
ther he went willingly or unwillingly none could tell. If 
forced away, you say he might have implored assistance : 
but a young man of spirit, without time allowed for re- 
flection, would hardly do that; and, as he did not, men did 
not feel themseWes mlled upon to interfere. If force in- 
deed was used it was of so gentle and solicitous a kind, 
that it oould hardly be called coercion; and, but for re> 
membranoe of the recent uproar, men must have thought 
it but a playfiil act At most, the offioers might only in- 
tend to expostulate with the young man ; if generous, free- 
hearted men, they might admire the spirit of the youth, 
and wish to bury the matter in a bottle — ^perhaps they did. 

While such thoughts passed through the minus of the be- 
holders, Perigueuz and his oonductors^captors — ^ftiends, 
whatever they may be called, were gone. The whole event 
was past so suddenly that it seem^ * like a dream when 
one awaketh.^ Perigueux happened to have bo special 
companions in the theatre on the night in question, or they 
might have felt themselves called upon to interfere, at least 
to follow. He had gone to the theatre alone, telling his 
friends that he should return to supper. As it was, none 
followed, save one. Markill having seen the beginning 
of the adventure, wished to see the end of it A little 
English curiosity might be mingled in this matter with a 
little English firmness of purpose ; and though we would 
not for a moment diarge the French with cowardice, there 
was not in the mind of Markill that sense of military 
importance, military prerogative, military authority, to 
which we have at large referred, and which might have 
impressed the sjnrit of a Frenchman. As Markill proceeded 
at a swift pace, and the group — ^perhaps Arom the unwil- 
lingness of one of them— held rather a tardy one, my friend, 
though in a momentary pause of hesitation and surprise 
he had at first lost sight of the party, now not only beheld 
but was perceptibly gaining on them. They had traversed 
a long narrow bye-street, now, save for them, silent and 
deserted ; but in that silence Markill thought that he could 
distinguish the voice of young Perigueux, as well as those 
of his military escort, raised in altercation. 

They had reached a cross street, and were eridently 
about to turn up it^ when a pause ensued, the object of 
which was soon apparent Markill had been observed 
by them ; and Captain Dancey, disengaging himself firom 
the group, came tripping back again. 

'Good night, Mr Blarkill — ^od night,' he repeated, 
pressing the Englishman's arm, and speaking very em- 
phatically. 

Markill ventured to say, *What are you going to do — 
with the young man?' but he was obliged to exalt his 
voice in the latter part of the question, for Dancey was al- 
ready at a distance^ and almost before he had finished his 
words the captain was gone. 

The rest of the party had disappeared while Dancey was 



returning to my friend, and the latter now stood alone in 
the street, irresolute, and at a loss. To follow any farther 
would have been inevitably to fiitsten a quarrel on these 
soldiers, of a nature from which a brave man might welt 
shrink; and while he hesitated, even the hum of their 
voices and the echo of their steps had died away in the 
distance. All trace of them was lost in the obscure and 
intricate part of the town into which they had penetrated. 
What was to be done? What would you have done? This 
wi|l be answered differently by men of different tempera- 
ment and different degrees of local information. Visions 
of policemen, justices, and juries will probably flit before 
the eyes of an Englishman; but alone, in a provincial 
French garrison town, imperfectly acquainted with the laws 
and customs of the country, perhaps most men would have 
done what Markill deemed it best to do — go home and go 
to bed. There was a singular sense of loneliness, a pecu- 
liarly uneasy feeling of suspense upon his spirit, as he 
wended his way homewards. A distant hum arose in the 
stillness of the night from the more fhshionable part of the 
town, but his own footsteps alone resounded in the de- 
serted street as he paced upon the little end-long pebbles 
with which it was paved. There were a few distant oil 
lamps suspended from house to house midway across the 
thoroughfare, but giving each so feeble a twinkle of light 
as not to interfere at all with the brightness of the moon, 
which was wading through a heavy mass of clouds, but 
occasionally bursting through them with a flood of radiance 
that cut out the figure of the passer, together with those of 
the many-angled, stepped gables of the old French houses, 
in great vividness upon the ground. Fearing he knew not 
what — desirous of doing something, but quite ignorant of 
what that something ought to be — Markill proceeded. 
Oppressed by a feeling of unknown evil, he was not sorry 
to get into the better-frequented parts of the town, where 
lights still glittered from the cafes and restaurateurs, and 
cabriolets and fiacres still rolling about the streets gave 
signs of continued animation. 

Markill got home and went to bed ; but here his uneasi- 
ness returned. He lay awake listening to the gusts of 
wind and rain, which began to patter in fitful blasts against 
his chamber window, for the night set in wet and'Stormy ; 
and he tried to coax himself to sleep with the persuasion 
that there was no harm intended to young Perigueux. 
Perhaps the military had some power of surveillance of 
which he was unaware, and to some tribunal connected 
with that power he was to be subjected. But it would not 
do. Conjectures on the probable &te of the young man 
kept him awake; and I know not how often he involun- 
tarily followed, while he mentally execrated, the popular 
air of < Depuis longtemps,' as it was jerked out of an ad- 
jacent belfirey, every half hour, in that capricious way 
whioh characterises the ehimss. As day dawned, and not 
before, Markill fell asleep. 

Busy morning opened upon the town, and men went 
forth to their ordinary avocations. There was terrible 
suspense and anxiety in one house, for an old man and his 
wife doubted and dreaded the finte of their only son ; he 
had not returned home; he had gone last night to the 
theatre, and no one knew anything more about him — 
doubt sank into anguish, and anguish degenerated into de- 
spair. And what was become of young Perigueux ? 

My friends, in due time his body was found floating in 
the river, with three or four small sword wounds in his 
breast Well, and what then ? ReAder^that U all The 
corpse was carried to the Morgue, where it was owned and 
identified by a broken-hearted old man as that of his only 
son. There was no inquest, no investigation ; the body of 
poor young Perigueux was committed to the grave, but 
how he was put to death there was no evidence to prove. 
Whether he was even allowed a chance of defence, so to 
speak, among those expert swordsmen, or was more lite- 
rally, though not more essentially, murdered in cold bloody 
can only be known when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed. Buoyant with life and health and spirit, in the first 
flush of youth — fiill of hope, and rejoicing like a strong man 
to run his race, young Perigueux perished by the swords 
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of thoae troculent fiw8ftaeinii ; and the grey bain of bis father 
were brought with sorrow to the grave. The — tb regi- 
ment of the liae soon alter marohed out of that doll garri- 
son town with flying colours, its officers delighted to quit 
a place which afforded no 0xciUmmt; and Markill re- 
tamed to England, haying studiously aToided the theatre 
and the officers, and quite cured of the militarj mania 
which was coming upon him. For some time people talked 
of * pauTre Perigueuz,' and shook their beads ominously, 
but much more they talked of the grand spectacle that 
was to be repeated erery night till fbrther notice. 

My beloved reader, much as this incident may disap- 
point your ideas of poetic justice— much as it may shock 
your notions of English equity and jurisprudence — much 
as it may bear the impress of a romantic fiction, it is Uu- 
rally tru4. In all its leading fiicts, and bating that little 
licensed adornment which a writer is allowed, to present 
a more impressive picture to his readers, In its outline and 
itB details it is essentially true; and it is brought forward 
to illustrate the remarks made in its introdoctioB on the 
predominance of military power, military feelings, mili- 
tary insolence on the Continent In the political hemisphere 
of England fortunately Mars is not in the ascendant^ Mid 
we rejoice that such is the case. 

These remarks may seem to savour of that national pre- 
judice which we have deprecated, but of such a spirit the 
writer is unconscious. That he dislikes or would depre- 
ciate anything French because it is French he cannot ad- 
mit That he views with unqualified satisfaction the 
increasing cordiality and good-will that subsists between 
Great Britain and her great rival — ^rival, it is to be hoped, 
no more — he maintains; and that even in the point al- 
luded to, there is great improvement, be believes. But all 
tliis is consistent with deep gratulation upon the great ad- 
vantages of this country — advantages which have been the 
growth of ages, and which it is to be hoped the lapse of 
ages will never see destroyed. Coincident then with a 
deep and sincere sympathy with the melioration of the 
world, mav we not exclaim, 'The lines are fkllen to ne in 
pleasant placee, and we hare indeed a goodly heritage.' 

Iota. 



THE LUDICROUS SIDE OF LIFE.« 

PARTL 

In a lecture on Wit and Humour, which I had the honovr 
of delivering before this society last winter, I attempted 
an analysis of those qualiUes,— exhibited the ii^uence of 
wit as a political weapon, and alluded to humour as a 
creator of comic character. On the present occasion, I de- 
sire to ask your attention to another department of the 
same exhaustless subject, — The Ludicrous Side of Life ; 
that is, these aspects <^ crime, misery, folly, and weakness, 
under which they appear laughable as well as lamentable. 
The suttjeot is so philosophi<^ in its natote, presents so 
many of the more remote and elusive points of character for 
analysis, and demands so rigorous a classification of soda! 
(acts, that the audience must pardon me if the amusement 
suggested by the title of the lecture is not borne out by a 
corresponding pleasantry in its treatment 

The ludicrous in life arises from the impetftction of 
human nature, f^om that perpetual contradiction be^^een 
our acts and aspirations which makes our ideas everlast> 
ing satires on our deeds and institutions. If we oonsider 
only the elements of human nature, we can easily conceive 
them so harmoniously combined as to constitute perfection 
of character ; but the moment we pass from thoughts to 
facts, we are amazed at the monstrous perversions and 
misdirections of these elements. Instead of a reciprocal 
action of co-ordinate powers, we find what appears to be 
a mad jumble of conflicting opinions and impulses. We 
see the seemingly self-centred being, who goes under the 
name of man, whirled continually from his beckoning 
ideals by a tliousand seductive external impressions ; ohang- 

* A Lecture di>ItTored beftire the Botton Mereratne libniy Amo- 
cUtlon, Ootober, IMS, by £i>wai P. Wiuptia 



ing flrom < half dust, half deity,' into all dnst and no (kitj ; 
and running the dark round of weakness and wickedncM, 
firom the besotted stnpidiw of the idiot to the grimtag 
malignity of the fiend. We turn, heari-sick and brun- 
sick, to the past, only to find the same moral chaes,— § 
conftised mass of folly and crime, dignified now with tk 
title ot expediency, now with that of glory.— Cafignlu 
and Neros, Csssars and Napoleons, James Stuarts aad 
Frederick Williams, each experimenting <m the most cfi- 
cadous way of ruining nations, each playing off a gigutic 
game of theft or murder befbre an admiring or revereotii] 
world. Vice on the throne, Tirtue on the f^bbet,— tbete 
you have the two prominent figures in the gniad hiHsrial 
picture painted on the wide canvass of time. 

Now, unless there were in the hamaa mind oaim 
powers, by which all this wickedness and wretchedoett 
could be gaxed at from a diiferent point of view than thst 
of passion or conadenoe, there can be no doubt tbt 
thought and observation would drive ereiy good man int* 
insanity. We know this ttom the manner in whidk ezdt- 
able spirits all around us rave and finet at the world's evil, 
even now. We may not say how thin b often the paiiitioi 
which separates the caucus and reform meeting fhwa the 
straitjaclcet and the maniac's cell ; and in how many hssiH, 
on fire with an indignant hatred of oppression and l^jpe- 
crisT, there bums the impatient impulse of the blind giaot 
of old, to pull down the pillars of the sodal edifio^ that^ 
so doing they might crush the Philistines feasting widiiB 
its walls. But the human mind cannot long live on itik^ 
and nature therefore has provided two powers by whid 
the asperities of sensibility may be softened — imaginatioa 
and mirth: imagination cunningly substituting its otb 
ideals for facts, and smoothly cheering the mind witli 
beautiful illusions; mirth looking Ihcts right in the £m«, 
detecting their ludicrous side, and tuning them into 
objects of genial glee or scomfal laught^. By a percep- 
tion of human fiiults and follies under the eondidooe of 
humour, we lose our Indignant disgust, and regiun oar 
humanity ; and by seeing crime wi£h the eye of wit, ic 
find that it is as essentially metn, little, and ridioolona 
as it is hateftU. The serpent, it is true, still letains its 
form ; but its head is no longer raised, its eyes no Itmga 
glitter, its fangs no longer dart poison, but it crawls fat- 
ftilly away to its foul hiding-plaoe^ the trample and q>an 
of every contemptuous heel— «nd then it becomes oar tan 
to hiss I What, indeed, can be more pitiably ridieokv 
than the spectacle of a man, endowed at the best or wool 
with but a small portion of a demon's ^enom or a desMn't 
power, setting himself up against God and the aatare«f 
things— an insignificant insect in the path of the lightniq^ 
sagely bullying the boltl 

Thus the crimes and infirmities of human natnre, m 
manifested in the million diversities of diaraoter and peeo> 
liarities of action and position, can be made the snbjeet tf 
merriment as well as moralising. Change the pcoat «l 
view, and the things which made us shriek will maks « 
laugh. From Luci&r to Jerry Sneak there is Mt as 
aspect of eriU imperfection, and littleness, whioh oaa elude 
the light of humour or the lightning of wit It weald be 
impossible, in one or twenty lectures, to show the nnaoi- 
bered varieties of mirtl^ from which these crimes aBdiB> 
firmities may be viewed. I shftll confine myself thanCm 
to the two extremes of humour and wit, the jovial and the 
bitter; and I cannot better illustrate them, than t^acoe- 
dderation of the two great exponents of these eitaisHi. 
Babelais and Sbakspere's Therdtes. 

Between these lie unnumbeted varieties of mirth. Ba- 
belais is all fun at human weakness; Theraites, all g»U 
at human depravity. And first, let us look at RabeUiii 
the wisest, shrewd^ ooarsest, most Ibrtile^ most xffkkm, 
of all humorists. Both his lifo and works were $»mf^ 
in fim to the very lips. Fun seemed the oonditaon dtit 
being; his genius^ leaminc^ pasdon^ hopes, ftitl^ all la- 
stioctively fashioned themsdves into some of the wkm 
oddities of mirth. Hermes shook hands with Uamm M 
his natirity. The period in which he Kved, the fim W 
of the sixteenth oentary> was one of aaasng " 
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nd be has portrayed it with a Tulgnritj as amasing. The 
aligioxi of that age Bcemed to consist in the worship of 
wo deities from the heathen heaTen, Mars and Bacohns, 
ad two devils from the Christian pandemonium, lioloch 
nd Belial. Its enormities were oalcelated to proToke a 
(ladder rather than a smile. Yet to Babeli^ the darlL 
itrlgues of poisoners and stabbersi calling tbemaeUes 
Btttesmen, and the desolating wars waged by sceptred 
ighwaymen calling themselTCS kings, appeared exqni- 
tteiy ridiculous. All the actors in theX infernal fiirce, all 
rho led up the giddy death-dance of the tyrants and bao- 
banala, only drew from him roar upon roar of elephantine 
lugfater. His humour rushes from him like an inundation, 
nfizing the solidest pyramids of human pride, whelming 
verything away in a flood of ridicule. All that was ez- 
Bmally dignified in the church and state of Europe — 
ings, queens, nobles, cardinals — he tumbles about like 
many mischieTOUs children, and makes them indulge 
B the most insane freaks of elvish caprice. But here we 
aust distinguish between the resistless mirth of Rabelids, 
rhich is compatible with essential humanity, and the 
Qonstrous glee of some base and detestable tyrants, who 
lare jested with human blood, and ibnnd a demoniacal 
lelight in laughing over deeds which have consigned them 
the execration of posterity. Such was Nero, who saw 
Q the burning of Rome, set on fire bv himself, only an 
>ccasion fi>r exercising his musical talents. Such was 
)arr&re^ that miracle of cruelty and baseness, who, amid 
ill the horrors of the French Revolution, never descended 
nto the weakness of pity, but performed the worst atro« 
aties of oppression and murder with a fiendish glee. 
Chus, to please an infkmous companion, he obtained the 
>as8age of a Uw denouncing the wearing of a certain 
lead-dress as a capital crime against the state. He never 
jold the story, says his biographer, without going into 
xmvulsions of laughter, which made his hearers hope he 
irould choke ; and Macaulay adds, that there must have 
t)een something peculiarly tickling and exhilarating, to a 
Aind like his, * in this grotesque eombinadon of tiie frivo- 
lous and the horrible— fklse hair and curling-irons with 
spouting arteries and reeking hatchets.' Such laughter 
IS this might indeed make 

* Hell'i buTDlDK nrften 
UnwIIUogly re-echo Iraghtera.* 
But such was not the mirth of RabelaK He could not 
have laughed with Nero and Barr^re; he could not have 
helped laughing at them. 

From the stories told of Rabelais, he must have been in 
Hfe the same strange^ wise, sharps and mirthfiil imp^ which 
he appean in his writings. He seems even to have looked 
death in the fiice with a grin on his own. As his friends 
were weeping round his bed, he exclaimed, * Ah ! if I were 
to die ten times over, I should never make you cry half so 
much as I have made you laugh.' Being pressed By some 
ravenous relations^ who thou^ him rich, to sign a will 
leaving them large legacies^ he at last compUed, and on 
being asked where the monev could be found, he answered, 
' Ab for that, you must do like the spaniel, look about and 
search.' As he was dyings a page entered from the Gar- 
diaal du Bellay, to inqufare after his health. The old 
humorist muttered in reply, *Tell my lord in what cir- 
cumstance you found me; I am just going to leap into the 
dark. Be is up in the cook-loft; bid him stay where he 
is. As for theS; thou'lt always be a fbol. Let down the 
curtain; the fltroe is done.' Immediately after his death, 
his relations s«sed upon a sealed paper, purporting to be 
his last will and testament, which, on bdng open^ was 
found to contain three pithy articles : * I owe much ; I have 
nothing : I leave the rest to the poor.' 

Many eminent^ and some virtuous men, have left the 
world with jests on their lips. Augustus Ocesar appealed 
to the friends round his dying bed, if he had not very well 
acted the fhree of life. Sir Thomas More joked on the 
scaffold. The wit of Lord Dorset^ in his last hours, sur- 
prised even Congreve^ the wittiest of English comio dra- 
uatista. But Rabelais, in life and death, was the most 
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subtlest meditsjtions, his most earnest loves and hatreds* 
were sportively expressed; and when he came to 'leap 
into the dark,' it was a jest that lit the way. It would be 
easy to moralise at much greater length on such a mirth- 
All monstrosity as this ; but that is not my business at pre- 
sent. There the old wag stands in literary history, a monu- 
ment of mirth, with his large unctuous brain, his rosy and 
roguish fece, hia fat free-and-easiness: a mad jest lurking 
in every line of his lawless lips, a wild glee leaping in 
every glance of his laughing eyes! There is but one 
Rabelais. 

Now Thersitee, in Shakspere's * Troilus and Oressida,' is 
a man of an entirely different make. He represents the 
class of wits wlio hate and deride crime from no love of 
virtue, and belittle gi^atness merely to glut their waspish 
spleen. But he is perfect in his way. He talks a whole 
armory of swords and stilettoes. His words^ hurtle through 
the air like fire-tipped arrows. They seem ahnoet to hit 
the readei^— so keen are they, and sent with such unerring 
aim. He is the thorniest cf all wits. His bitter bril- 
liancy bites into the jtry core of things. The great-limbed 
Homeric heroes Achilles, Ajax, Agamemnon, look small 
enough in his stabbing sentences. His railing is more 
executive than their smiting arms ; and he tosses them up 
and down, riddling them with his satire, almost impaling 
them with his edged scorn. 'Hector,' he says to ^ax 
and Achilles, < Hector will have a great catch if he knocks 
out either of your brains ; 'a were as good crack- a ftisty 
nut with no koiiaL' And then how his sharp malice ex- 
ults over these examples of * valiant ignorance,^ these * sod- 
den-witted lords, that wear their tongues in their arms !' 
His description of Ajux ruminating is perfect. * He bites 
his lip with a politio rmrd, as who should say—- There 
were wit in this head an twonld out : and so there is ; but 
it lies as coldly in him as fire in a fliot, which will not 
show without luDOcking ' Again, he calls him the * idol of 
idiot worshippers,' 'a ftill dish of fool, '<a mongrel our;' 
and the richlv dressed Patrodus he addresses as—* Thou 
idle immatenal skein of sleeve silk, thou green sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye^ thou tassel of a prodigal's purse, thou ! 
Ah ! bow the poor world is pestered with such water-flies, 
diminutives of nature 1 ' So fiures it with * that same dog- 
fox, Ulvssee, and that stale old mouse-eaten dry cheese, 
Nestor.^ Every one who wishes to know the height and 
depth of railing should gives his days and nights to Ther- 
sites. He accumulates round the objects of bis hatred all 
images of scorn and contumely ; and he hates everybody, 
not excluding himselC Everything in him has turned to 
spleen ; everything that oomes firom him is dipped in his 
gall. His critidsm of the persons and events of the Tro- 
jan war, as they pass before his view, takes the heroic 
element clean out of them. It is wonderfolly edifying to 
hear him discourse of Paris and Helen. With one stroke 
of his tongue heroes descend into beef-witted bullies, god- 
desses dwindle down into silly girls. He busies over the 
Gredan camp like a home«» and sdses every fiivourable 
moment to dart down and sting. No matter how much 
he is beaten by the brawny fist of his master Ajax — his 
tongue revenges every blow in a hail-storm of scurrilous 
woHs. You can hear them patter on the helmets of the 
Gredu, like a shower of Trojan stones. Thersites is an 
everlasting proof of the resistless power of the tongue. 
He lashes both armies with a whip of words, and leaves 
his jests sticking in their flesh like so many thorns and 
thistles. The fine audadty of Shakspere's world-wide 
genius oould hardly have been more splendidly displayed 
than thus, in placing the bitt^est of human satirists side 
by side with the most poetical of human heroes. 

In loddng at the laughable ride of life, it might be dan- 
gerous to depict it ^ to Rabelais or d to Thersites. But 
between these extremes are numberless varieties; and it 
is firom some half-WMr station, perhaps, that we may ob- 
tain the best riew. We have already seen that it is firom 
the inharmoniousness and consequent perversion of the 
human mind that the ludicrous in human life has its source, 
and in proportion to the riridnes? with which we perreive 
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the eleAmeas of our insigbt into the ridioolonsneBfl of the 
perreraoDfl. Now ererything morbid, diseased, and one- 
sided, everything ont of its dne relations, all excess in the 
derelopment of anj one fiMsnltj or opinion, go to malLe up 
the Tast mass of life's bombast and bathos. The sKghteet 
glanoe at society reTeals the most contemptible shams 
stnitting under borrowed names. Nothing in itself good 
but is transformed by the cunning alchemy of selfishness 
into some portentous eril or pitiftil deception, transparent 
to the eye of mirth, but ftill of saoredness to the eye of 
wonder. There is a great diflference, says Coleridge, * be- 
tween an egg and an egg-shell; but at a distance they 
look remarkably alike.' Now, to question these decep- 
tions, to pierce these bubbles with shafts that disclose their 
emptiness, generally raises the most discordant cackling 
among the world's geese. Miss Pigeon is so charmed with 
the attentions of Captain Rook, that she grows amasingly 
indignant at the Toioe which fbrbids the banns. Appear- 
ances have so long been confounded with realities, that an 
attack on the one is too commonly taken as evidence of 
enmity to the other ; and, like the charmed bullet of the hun- 
ter, strikes the shepherd, tbou^ directed at the wolf Every- 
body knows that fenatieism is religion caricatured ; bears, 
indeed, about the same relation to it that a monkey bears to 
a man ; yet with many, contempt of (knaticism is received as 
a sure sign of hostility to religion. Thus things go moaning 
up and down for their lost words, and words are perpetually 
engaged in dodging things; and it becomes exceedingly 
dangerous for a prudent man to discriminate between a 
truth and its distortion — between prudence and avarice, 
acuteness and cunning, sentiment and sentimentality, sanc- 
tity and sanctimoniousness, justice and ' Revised Statutes,' 

the dignity of human nature and the Hon. Mr ; yet 

it is just in this discrimination that the ludicrous side of 
life is revealed. 

And now let us glanoe at this heaving sea of human life, 
with its pride, its vanity, its hypocrisy, its selfishness, its 
match-making, its scandal-mongering, its substitution of 
the plausible for the true, the respectable for the good, and 
pick out a few of its leading Iklschoods for comment. The 
first quality that strikes us here is human pride, with its 
long trainti of hypocrisy aiid selfishness. * This comes of 
walking on the earth,' said tiie Spanish hidalgo of Quevodo, 
when he fell upon the ground. Alas ! that Tom Moore's 
bitter pleasantry on the peacock politician should apply to 
so large a portion of mankind : — 

* The best specalatlou that the market holds forth, 
To any enlightened lover of pelf, 

It to bof up at the price he is worth. 

And sell him at that he pots on blmselt' 

Now this pride, this self-exaggeration, the parent of all 
spiritual siBS, tracing its long lineage up to Lucifer him- 
self^ is aa ridiculous as it is malignant From our well- 
bred horror of the Satanic, the devil to us is a sublimely 
wicked object; but I can conceive of Rabelais as rushing 
into convulsions of laughter at the folly of Satan — at the 
mere idea of imperfect Evil waging its weak war against 
omnipotent Good I 

What a lesson, indeed, is all history, and all life, to the 
folly and (hiitlessness of pride ! The Egyptian kings had 
their embalmed "bodiee preserved in massive pyramids, to 
obtain an earthly immortality. In the seventeenth century 
they were sold as quack medicines, and now they are burnt 
for ftiel ! * The Egyptian mummies, which Cambysee or 
time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is 
become merchandise. Misraim cures wounds, and Pharaoii 
is sold for balsams.' Pride and vanity have raised those 
iron walls of separation between men — that division of 
humanity into classes and ranks, which neither benevolence 
nor religion can leap. The artificial distinctions of society, 
the parents of numberless fooleries of bigotry and preju- 
dice, will probably afford matter of everlasting moralising 
to the preacher, and everlasting merriment to the wit 
* I oonsidered him,' said a vritness in Thurtell' s trial, ' I 
considered him a very respectable man.' * What do you 
mean by respectable!' 'Why, he kept a gig!' Rank, 
birth, wealth, saith the woridUng, thou shalt have no other 



gods but these. Genius and virtue are good only wba 
they are genteel The brother of Beethovea was of tUs 
creed. He signed hb name, to distingatsh Imnaelf firom Us 

landless brother, « Von Beethoven, land-owner.' Tke 

immortal composer retorted by signing Ms, * Lodwig Vm 
Beethoven, brain-owner.' We often hear in sdoiety tiie 
magical death-warrant pronounced, < He does »ot bdoag j 
to our class; 'she does not belong to our Mt' as if thoM 
words cast out the condemned into another specict— as if 
the class or set included all in the world we are bound to 
esteem, all whose rights we are bound to respect The 
huntsman, in 'Joseph Andrews,' calls off hia hounds firom 
chasing the poor parson, because tiiey would be mjored by 
following vamdn i The ludicrous bigotries, the stnpcBdeas 
stupidities, which this isolation fh>m the race engeadcrs, 
are often perfectly amazing instances of human folly. ' When 
a country squire,' says Sydney Smith, * hears of an ape, 
his first impulse is to give it nuts and apples; when he 
hears of a dissenter, his immediate impulse is to commit it 
to the county jail, to shave its head, to alto* its customary 
food, and to have it privately whipped.' In Christian Eng- 
land the feeling of caste is nearly as potent as in heatiMB 
India. The nobleman hardly realises that he belongs to 
the same original species, and has part in the same origi- 
nal sin, as the miner and cotton-spinner; though nothing 
would seem to be more evident than that 

* From yon blue hearen above os bent; 

The giurdener Adam and Ills wife 

Smile at the claims of kmg descent* 

But we need not oross the Atlantic to discover these divi- 
sion lines between the vulgar little and the vulgar great 
The weakness of the American people is the absurd iiB- 
portance th^r attach to gentility. To gain this, they 
sacrifice health, strength, comfort, and often hononr. As 
a man here, however, must have power as well as cast 
his life oscillates between two ambitions ; the ambition to 
be popular, and the ambition to be genteeL He accord- 
ingly puts his * universal brotherhood ' into sermons, his 
pi^riotism into Fourth of July orations, and his life and 
soul into ' our set' It is curious to see the agency of this 
gentility in formalising even love and hatred. * What will 
Mrs Grundy say P * — &is pertinent interrogation has ser- 
eery enough to robe malice in smiles, and f^^eze affection 
into haughtiness. As tiiere can be no happiness in wu- 
riage without station and style, the old worship of Cupid, 
the god, is transferred to cupidity, the demon ; the test 
question, not what a person i$y but what a person has; 
and the motive, not so much love as an establishment 
This has become so common that it is no longer called n&, 
but prudence. The fiict is so glaring that it has eveo 
found its way into the weak heads of sentimental novelista 
The last result of all this foolery, is that kind of inteUee- 
tnal death going under the name of fiuhionable life ; the 
declaratfbn that man is not a mysterious compound of body 
and soul) but of coat and pantaloons ; and the final trinnqih 
of dandy nature over human nature. * Nature,' says the 
coxcomb in Colman's comedy, to the blooming country 
girl — * nature is very clever, for she made you; butnatoie 
never could have made me ! ' 

The two pillars which support this edifice of human pride 
are impud^ce and hypocrisy, or shameless pretension and 
canting pretension. * Words,' said a cunning old politi- 
cian, a few days before his withdrawal from the palace to 
the tomb, * words were given to conceal, not to express, 
thought' Of how large a portion of mankind may it be 
said, that they do not so much live, as pretend? RaiK 
the cry of any reform, and crowds of sharpers and dunces 
rush to pick pockets and talk nonsense under its brosd 
banners^ and the satirist stands by to declare, with South, 
bow much of t^is liberty cf conscience means VLhntjfrm 
conscience, or, with Colton, how much of this freedom of 
thought means ft^edom from thought Conservatism is a 
very good thing ; but how many conservatives announce 
principles which might have shocked Dick Turpin, cr non- 
sensicaUties flat enough to have rniHed contempt in Jerty 
Sneak ! * A conservative,' saj s Douglas Jerrold, 'is a mate ' 
who will net look at the new mot^n, out of respect fbrthii 
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* aiicient institotion/ the old one/ Radicalism, or reform, 
is another -very good thing; but quaintly, says old Dr Fuller, 

* many hope that the tree will be felled, who hope to gather 
chips by the &IL' When Johnson asserted patriotism to be 
the Last reAige of the scoundrel, he said something not more 
than half true. Would we could aver that he said something 
more Htuai half wrong. Philanthropy is another very 
good thing, perhaps the best of all good things ; but much 
of it which we see is of a cheap kind— a compounding of 

* tins we are inclined to,* by condemning those • we have 
no mind to ; * an elegant recreation of consdenoe, calling 
for no self-sacrifice, and admitting the union of noble sen- 
timents with ignoble acts. The English merchant pro- 
fesses to be horror-struck at the atrocities of southern 
slarery ; the slaveholder curses England for her starvation 
policy to labour ; the Yankee is liberal of rebukes to both. 
Now this inexpensive moral indignation may produce good 
results ; but shall we throw up our caps in admiration of 
the philanthropy of either T No I for on the broad and 
beautiful brow of true philanthropy is written ^//-denial, 
Sd(f-sacrifioe. It says, tiie system which enriches me harms 
another, and therefore I repudiate it, therefore I will do 
all in my power to put it down. 

This conscious hypocrisy it is. very easy to understand ; 
but there is, in a large number of minds, an unconscious 
hypocrisy, which presents an almost insoluble problem to 
the investigator. In some cases it is self-deceit, resulting 
fh>m weakness or ignorance. In others, it indicates the 
passage of the hypocrite from being false into felsehood 
itself; the quack believing in his own impostures—the 
hypocrisy, once on the suriiftce, eating into the very soul 
of the man, and lying him at last into an organic lie. 
These two aspects of character can be perceived, but not 
analysed. They baffle the metaphysicuin, only to shine 
more resplendently on the page of the humorist What 
a Leibnitz or Batler could but imperfectly convey, looks 
out upon us in living forms firom the picture-gallery of 
Cervantes and Shakspere, of Addison and Steele, of Gold- 
smith and Dickens. Without recurring to these, instances 
can be readily adduced from every-day Hfe. Benevolence 
and malignity often co-exist in retailers of scandal ; persons, 
who can be fitly described only in the verbal paradoxes 
launched by Timon at his * smiling, smooth, detested' 
parasites — * courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek 
bears.' Tears are copiously showered over frailties the 
discoverer takes a malicious delight in circulating; and 
thus, all granite on one side of the heart, and all milk on 
the other, the unsexed scandalmonger hies from house to 
house, pouring balm fh)m its weeping eyes on the wounds 
it inflicts with its stabbing tongue. Again, you all know 
that, a short time since, when a fear was expressed that 
the Bible would be banished from the public shools, how 
much horror and indignation thereat emitted itself in the 
lustiest profene swearing. But perhaps the finest instance 
of this unconscious hypocrisy is the Ihct related of the 
simple southern clergyman. He owned half of a negro 
slave, and in his prayers, therefore, he prayed that the Lord 
would preserve lus house, his land, his family, and his half 
of Pomp. 



CALIFORNIA IN THE LAST 
MONTHS OF 1849. 

PART U. 

The population of San Francisco is increased every day 
by emigrants who arrive by sea from every part of the 
world. The Sandwich Islands, Ta'iti, the archipelagos 
Viti and Fidgi, as well as New Zealand and ^dney, have 
more or less completely emptied themselves of their white 
populations. All these heterogeneous elements have been 
suceessively poured into the mass of workers. Absent at 
present, the emiffradts will all return on the approach of 
winter, to seek shelter in the town. In &ct, the popula- 
tion properly consists only of merchants, diip-captains, 
and those who, having gathered something at the diggings, 
return to San Frauciaoo, in order to spend their gains in 
play or frivolity. The population here is almost exclu- 



sively male, and it is neariy quite as much as is possible 
for those few honest women who have followed their hus- 
bands hither to hazard themselves on the streets. How- 
ever, a noticeable improvement in this respect may already 
be remarked. Since the element purely American has 
taken the rule at San Francisco, nobody can insult a fe- 
male with impunity. Nowhere, as everybody knows, is 
woman more respected than in the United States. 

If we attempt to analyse the elements of the commer- 
cial population of San Francisco, we shall find some of 
them rather curious. All the damaged merchants of New 
York, all the bankrupts pursued by justice, all the 
schemers and plotters of adventures in the Union, cast 
themselves on this land of promise. ' Observe that fel- 
low,' said our cicerone to us, himself a citizen of the 
United States: 'that is one of our greatest geniuses. 
Manager of the first house in Baltimore, he conceived the 
hardy project of monopolising all the fresh meat of the 
Union, that he might afterwards sell it only at the price 
which might suit him. He had abeady got possession of 
three-fourths of the cattle of the States, and was on the 
Tory eve of getting the whole into his hands, when another 
American, equally a man of genius, applied himself to 
speculate against him. The struggle between these two 
giants was terrible and prolonged. The people, who 
readily appreciate among us anything which has a charac- 
ter of greatness, watched the combat for a long time with 
extreme interest. The two champions, as it happened, 
were both ruined. It is true,* added our cicerone, * that 
both have since lifted their heads high again. He whom 
you see there arrived six months ago without a sou ; to- 
day, he has a fortune of 500,000 francs. His old antago- 
nist has succeeded still better. They are already prepar- 
ing to renew the fight on this other theatre. The perso- 
nage whom we have just saluted is of the same school. 
Being a few years ago a banker at New York, he under- 
took to found a unique and colossal bank on the ruins of 
all the rival institutions. His plans, pushed with the 
greatest skill and perseverance, were nearly crowned with 
success, when the hero of New Orieaus, alarmed by this 
anti-democratic tendency, got a law passed prohibiting the 
establishment of the new bank. Public sympathy hesi- 
tated an iustant between these two great men ; but Gene- 
ral Jackson, without troubling himself more about it, put 
an arrest on his opponent, who, in order to escape from 
the general and his creditors, now suddenly risen againet 
him, found nothing so prudent as to beat a retreat aud 
establish himself among us.' 

While our guide was thus narrating the noble deeds of 
his countrymen, a gentleman with a rubicund face and 
athletic form approached us. He was armed to the teeth, 
and carried an enormous hunting-knife^ behind his back, 
stuck into his girdle of vellow leather. After this extra- 
ordinary apparition had gone some distance off, 'That,' 
said our guide, ' is Colonel X-^ — of the Miss^sippi. He 
has just arrived from Texas, by the overland route, hav- 
ing traversed Mexico in its greatest extent. He met with 
an odd adventure, which has caused some sensation even 
here, where we be^^n to be somewhat fatigued with the 
marvellous. Here is the story in a few words. The corps 
which the colonel commanded, being composed of substan- 
tial farmers from the west, having arrived at Duraogo, a 
fortified town of Mexico, and which reckons more than 
35,000 souls, found the population in a state of doleful de- 
spair. Some Indians of the Apaches tribe, inhabiting the 
borders of the Colorado, having appeared the ui^ht before 
to the number of 500, menaced the town with pillage, un- 
less it immediately delivered up to them fifty women and 
an equal number of young girls. The thought of an 
Apache makes the dcKenerate descendlTnts of the Cortes 
tremble ; and the inhabitants of Durango, after some show 
of resistance, yielded to the terms imposed, and the In- 
dian!* were gone, leading off the women, and driving along 
with them all the cattle which they encountered on the 

way. Learning these facts, Colonel X offered to 

pursue the ravishers and bring back the CHptives, on the 
payment by the town of a sum of 4000 piastrvs (20,000 
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fiaocs) at aooB as he r«turoed. The town joyfully closed 
with the propoeitioDt and immediately subecribed a deola* 
ration beariDg witness to the engagement Colonel X— - 
set out with his friends, and on the third day reached the 
quarters of the Indians. The two parties closed in comhat 
on horseback with rifles in their hands. The address of the 
Indians is such that, holding with one hand the mane of 
their horse, while at the gallopi, they can lie along its flank* 
and present to the balls of the enemy nothing but the sole of 
one foot — that, name^, which forcibly prewed a^^aiost the 
back of the horse, enables them to maintain this strange 

equilibrium. The balls of Cobnel X ^ however, owing 

to the infallible quickness of the American huntsman, who 
suffers nothing, be it ever so small, to escape the shot of 
his rifle, lodged, to the great alarm of the Indians, in the 
foot which had remaineanncovered. At the end of seven 

or eight dsjrs* absence. Colonel X re-entered Du« 

range. He had lost three of his oompanions, but he 
brought back the captives. Far from testifying their 
gratitude for his bravery, the inhabitants of Durango re« 
fused to pay the stipuUted sum, and ordered the ijneri- 
cans to quit their town. To this insolent message the 

SBllant colonel replied, that he would net depart tiU they 
ad remitted the 4000 piastres, and that in the event of 
its not being done within twenty- four hours, he and the 
twenty-seven men who yet remained to him would take 
possession of Durango. The answer had its effect. The 
alcade of the town brought next day the 4000 piastres in 

specie — after which Colonel X , to use his own ex* 

pression, ikock tke duti fiom kii fett, and tranquilly re- 
sumed his way. 

What most surprises one at San Francisco is the rare- 
ness of thefts, in spite of the facilities of every sort which 
offer themselves to the bad instincts of the popuJation col- 
lected in the town. Thus, in the conrts of private houses, 
before the doors, in the streets, on the public squares — in 
one word, everywhere, you come upon some piles of mer- 
chandise brought from all parts of the globe, and lying 
loose, apparently without any protection or surveillance ; 
yet never do the thieves and scoundrels by profession, who 
are walking the streets, take it into their neads to touch 
anything. The reason seems to be that in California, as 
in many other countries of the globe, there is a conven- 
tional code of moralitv received and recognised by every- 
bod;)r. Thus, the infliction of a wound by poignard or pis- 
tol, in the caprice of vengeance or rivalry, is looked upon 
with indifference ; but to touch the property of others is 
viewed as the greatest of enormitiea. A score of balls 
issue from surrounding tents and bouses alter the thief; 
merchant, mmer, boatman, everybody will instantly quit 
his occupation, and dart off in pursuit ; for everybody is 
interested in preventing theft. There are, however, no 
police or soldiers to watch specially over the interests of 
Uie public Such a state of things will give rise at the 
flrst moment to a sentiment of surprise, Smost of indig. 
nation ; nobodv could imagine that a government should 
be so wanting in its essential duties as not to accord direct 
and official protection to a country ranged under its 
banner, but many things which the European can scarcely 
conceive of appear natural and simple to the Americans. 
Society, according to them, is nothing but a collection of 
free and intelligent elements, of which each finds itself 
drawn, by a sort of special affinity, to its appropriate 
pUce. The intervention of the civil power, unless in 
extreme need, would serve, as they think, only to derange 
this tendency, to violate this law of gravitatM>n ; and it 
seems to them better to charge themsdves wiUi the sup- 
pression of certain social disorders, than to abandon this 
care to the state, and thus put themselves under a species 
of permanent tutelage. 

One extremely curious fact strikes us at San Francisco; 
it is the popularity enjoyed by those who indicate civic 
firmness and courage. Thus, in the environs of the 
Sacramento, at the moment when we visited it, there was 
an alcade, whose district had at first served as a general 
rendezvous for all the vagabonds who sought refuge here 
from other countries. Outrage and crime were hi4)pening | 



every moment in this districL The brave alcade had ibr 
one and all delinquents one and the same means of sap- 
pressioD ; * hang 1 ' was his invariable response^ ahori bat 
energetic, when a culprit was brought before his tribunal 
The people, who themselves discharged the duties of the 
occasion, never suffered the word to be repeated ivicei 
The victim was hung, and the executiooers dispersed lo 
their usual occupations in a highly satisfied humour. Xo 
matter whether the charge was the stab of a oe^nard er 
the theft of a pocket-himdkerohief or pipe, the sentence 
was always the sams — * hangP and the order was inataotly 
fulfilled to the letter without remorse. If perchaoee some 
one made the suggestion that the culprit might not be 
guilty, and that he might be heard in his defence, * Bshf* 
we alcade would reply, ' you are well aware, dtizenf, that 
there are no innocents among us. If he has not com- 
mitted the offence in Question, he bss committed odien, 
here or elsewhere. Hang him !* Those present k>nked 
at one another with a snule, and then put the sentence 
into execution. 

At this epoch the ancient Spanish system was Allowed, 
which, leavmg all power to the alcade, did not admit of 
the intervention of a jury. Latere this system was mo£- 
fied, the Americans experiencing an invincible repognasee 
at dispensing with an accessory which alone prevenli 
justice from degenerating into despotism. It is true that 
the adoption of the junr did not serve, in the circnmstaBcet 
of the place at that tune, but to render the procednie a 
little more grotesque. Many a time a jury of twelve tipey 
men has been constituted to try another in the same con- 
dition. The £avourite verdict of the alcade almost in- 
stantly followed. 

A few weeks before our arrival at San Francisco the 
people had been summoned to choose delegates for a eon- 
vention which is sitting at this moment at Monterey. 
The elections were disputed in the greater number of 
cases. The alcade of Sacramento was the only delepte 
chosen with unanimity : so true is it, that in the Umted 
States as in Turkey, under a republic aa well as under a 
monarchy, nothing avails so much for popularity aa a firm 
and energetic character, and a will which expresses itself 
in bold deeds, and not in vague words. Nothing is so 
repugnant to the masses as feebleness and indecision. 
But what proves that the Americans can on occasion ooiie 
boldness and decision to love of order, is a recent conflict, 
of which California has been the theatre. During the 
first period which followed the discovery of the mines, a 
body of Americans, French, and English, formed thein< 
selves into an association, with the name of houndt. Its 
oliject was to collect, by voluntary subscription, the means 
of succouring those of its members who, not having sne- 
ceeded at the mines, and finding themselves incapable of 
working, might desire to return into their respective 
countries. Each member, as a distinctive sign, bore a 
stripe upon his left arm. For some time nothbg was 
needed for any disturbance but to hire the ' hounds,' who 
alone maintained order at San Francisco, by lending their 
force to the authorities on every needful occasion. By 
and by, however, quarrels arose between them and the 
Chilis, who, remarkably skilled in extracting the ore and 
working in bands, easily made a very handsome thing of 
the matter. The < hounds* thereupon notified to the 
Chilis that they must quit the district and return home, 
and that on their refusal they would give them battle. 
Beaten in several skirmishes, the Chilis took lefqge st 
San Francisco; the < hounds* followed them thither; 
every day some bloody scuflle arose ; there was neitfacr 
peace nor security in the town, for the vagabonds of aU 
countries, inciting the parties in the hope of rsapii^ a 
harvest from their mutual overthrow, took part m the 
contest. They sacked the houses, bun>ed the magaanei^ 
pillaged the depots of wine and spirits, and all inth iss- 
punity. The inhabitants of San Francisco, passing by 
this anarchy, resorted to the Douane, made their purdMses, 
occupied themselves, in one word, with their bnsineesM 
if they had had nothing in common with the eonbataalst 
and wore no way interested in the qqaijieL ^Xha JEnglirii 
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ilooe, aeeoatomed to a powerful protection on the part of 
he ntate, friends by the exoeUenoe of their dieeipUne, were 
kMoiiialMd and indignant, and protested against the eulp- 
kbie indiflerenee of the government at Washington. 
tfattOTB were in this oonditaon when the report spread 
hroii^ San Franeiseo that, in a oonfliet with the Chilis 
iie micfat before, the *' hounds' had abandoned tbemselres 
;o frightfia excesses—that they had massacred sereral 
women, after subiecting them to the worst mdignitiee in 
iie pvesenee of their husbands— and then, putting fire to 
iie tents, had bnmed them and the eorpeea. The news 
>f thin atrocity arrived in the evening at San Franeiseo. 
SejLt day, at early morning, a man named Brennan, chief 
>f a sect of Mormons, who had iust established them- 
selves in this country, directed his steps to the great 
?qiiai«, violently ringing a bell which he held in his hand. 
The iohabitaots awoke and ran to the spot, carious to 
know what was going on. Brennan instantly mounted on 
% table, and haraogued the multitude, now grown nume- 
rous and compact. Being a man of the people, his Ian- 
goage was coarse, but frank and energetic. < Are we 
miserable and infamous cowards ? ' he ciied. * Do we 
remain here tranquil, with our arms crossed and our 
heads cocked, while a band of brigands commit before our 
eyes atrocities which call for vengeance ? Shall we wait 
till they come to outrase our own wives and daughters? 
To-da.y, others have their tarn, but ours will come to- 
morrow. Americans ! I am ashamed of you ! You are 
egotists and cowardii ! As for me, I know how I will de- 
fend my family end property. I will return home this 
instant for my pistols, and I shall blow out the brains of 
the first * hound ' whom I meet Let every one who feels 
bis heart beat as mine follow me and do as I do I * The 
crowd responded to the appeal of their chief. The cry to 
arms resounded from one end of the town to the other. 
French, English, Germans, Americans, all enrolled them- 
selres for this crusade. The same evening they seised 
all the leaders of the * hounds.* The brave alcade of 
Sacramento made a quick disposal of them wiih his con- 
cise and fikvourite formula, ^hang.' From this moment 
order has not ceased to retfin, not msiely in San Francisco 
but in all the environs. Since the month of September 
there has existed a regular police at Saa Francisco, com- 
posed of fifteen men« energetic and determined, who are 
found perfectly enough for their wcA-k. 



OUR NATIVE FLORA. 
wiTSfDB rLowms. 

*^Thflre*t teaoty all aroand our path, 

If bat our watohlbl ayet 
Will trace it In ftunillar thloffi, 
And in their lowUett gnlMi' 

*Ia all plaeaa then, and In all ■eaaona 

Flowers expand th«ir ilglit and •oal4iks wingt; 

Teaching na, bv iweet penootire reason^ 
How much uln they are to haman thlsga* 

Thoss general lovers of nature who have not inquired 
bto the minute details of botanical science, in most oases 
show little sympathy with the wayside weeds that adorn 
oar everyday path. These are eommon things, ' wretchedly 
common,* as the rarity- loving botanical collector would 
term them ; and aocurtomed as we have been, ever suice 
the first day that wildflower tickled our infant fancy, to 
kx>k upon them as the commonest of creation*s beauties, 
we are apt to pass them heedlessly by without seeking to 
inquire whether there may not be some among the ' gay 
and glittering throng * worthy of our admiration. Such, 
too, seems to be the case with a multitude of our floral 
poets. In twining their wreaths, and gathering their 
nosegays from the rich Flora of our native Und, they have 
not, in many instances, sdseted the common wayside 
flowers that meet us at every step, and knd their b^uty 
to cheer us on onr kmely way. The poet delishts to revd 
among rarer beauties ; seeking the * oancing Daffodil' and 

tliA I.ilv Af tKm VaIa in tltA nnnn wrnfwIlttTwf • in mnMt AlMumrA 



and somettmes more lovely retreats, the ^dim'-ejred' and 
odour-breathing Violet ; in the pladd lake, the fiiir Queen 
of the Waters cedining in her * humid bed ; * and on the 
fieree and rugged promontories of eor stormy coasts, the 
gentle Maiden Pink smittag to the storm, amid the howl- 
ing of the ocean breese, the screeching of the wild and 
terror-stricken sea-bird, and the loud lashing of the 
waves. Often, indeed, in poetic writings, we find sllusions 
to those commoner flowers with which the liberal hand of 
Nature has so Uvishly deched our green work! : the Prim- 
rose, the Harebell, the Pimpernel, the Celandine, and 
many others, not forgetting Bums* ' wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower,* which is, indeed, 

* Scattered ereiywhere, 
A pilgrim bold In natare*! cara.* 

have one and all of them been praised in song. But com- 
mon as these are, they are never at home when found by 
the waysides ; thehr truly native dwelKng-phiees must be 
sought elsewhere. The poet loves better to wend his way 
beiieath the sylvan shade, or dimb the rocky sides of the 
mountain, or revel among the gayer gems of the quiet 
meadow, than to linger on the highway and admire the 
vulgar flowers thai are so freely offered to the gaze of a 
vulgar world. Let us see if ic« cannot find something 
wonh looking at smong these nefflected wayside flowers. 

First, then, comes the Dandenon, with its gay golden 
blossoms and 'lion-toothed' leaves; the Dtm Itonit of 
old lohn Ray, the LeotOodtm UnroMtevm of the Linnsean 
school, but known under a soore of other names by the 
botanists of tiie present and of bygone days. No blossom 
that ever smiled to the summer sun is held in less esteem 
than the Dandelion, and the sole reason for this seems to 
he that its gaudv blossoms ars so lavishly scattered around 
us. Had ttie plant been introduced to our country from 
some eastern jungle, or the fairy-like gardens of the Celes- 
tials, with what interest would we watch the rapid develop- 
ment of its curious leaves, and its more curious golden 
flowers, as they expand to the cheering rays of the rising 
sun, and close agam when a ekmd darkens the heavens ! 
Wonderful indeed are the myriad blossoms that throng 
beneath the shade of the palm-tree, and are nursed by 
the bright sunbeams, and flinned by the balmy breezes of 
the south ; but if we would only learn to direct our eyes 
in a true spirit of inquiry to the common phtnts that sur- 
round our dwellings, we misht readily flnd in them equallv 
wonderful manifestations of the Divine Wisdom by which 
they have been created ; we will, in fkct, perceive them 
only to be modifications of the same forms and structures, 
guided by the same laws, even in some instances differing 
verr slightly in their appearances. In its distribution, 
both geographical and kSnU, the Leontodon is of peculiar 
interest. It seems to be closely linked to humanity, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of man, wherever he stirs the surface 
of the soil, to prepare a bed for its light-feathered seeds. 
With many plants, the varied operations of man, such as 
ploughing, digging, and building, have a powerftil influ- 
ence in dimintshing their numbers ; not so with the Dan- 
delion — it loves a condition of civilisation. The uncul- 
tivated pasture, the wild heath, the primeval forest, and 
the spongy bog, aflbrd it only a scanty subsistence^ It 
delights in the rich margins of our corn-fields, is the most 
pertmscious weed of our gardens, clings to the walls and 
roofii of our dwelling, and, more than elsewhere, adorns 
with its brilliant radiance the sides of our highways and 
byways, and even the streets of some of our country 
towns ; nor is it a rare occurrence to see it greening the 
causeways of some of the magnificent sqaares of Modern 
Athens. It is ahnost always to be found in flower alike 
heedless of the parehing heats of summer and the freezing 
blasts of winter ; but if you would view the Dandelion in 
all its glory, repair to the highway on a warm simny day 
in May, and there you will see as bright an array of blos- 
soms as ever you beheld before in flower-garden or glow- 
ing meadow. Ajid think not that they have no useful part 
to perform in the grand scheme of nature — think not that 
the power which has been given to that plant of living 
nnder anch a. varieiv of cirenmafanroa — of biddinir defiance 
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to the efforts of mankind to extirpate it frora his onltivated 
groanda, and, aboye all, of transporting itself orer mtK>r 
and moon tain, lake and river, by the bomtifnl airy feather 
attached to its seed, which is borne for many a mile on 
the gentlest breeze that ever flattered the green leares of 
June ; think not that such powers as these have been given 
it in vain. Nor is the Dandelion wanting in its more oh- 
rious uses, in supplying the material wants of man and the 
lower animals. We all recollect how, in our early rabbit- 
fancying days, the objects of our care used to relish so 
much the fresh Dandelion-leaves gathered every morn- 
ing from the nearest wayside. Nor are these leaves 
relished alone by the long-eared tribes ; when blanched 
in the garden, under a flower-pot or otherwise^ like Sea 
Kale or forced Rhubarb, they make a salad very agree- 
able indeed to the human palate. But the root is the 
most important part of the plant, furnishing as it does the 
article known under the name of DandeUon Coffee, now, 
it is believed, extensively used in the adulteration of 
genuine coffee, along with a nearly allied plant, the chic- 
ory. The Dandelion root is likewise much used for the 
production of mannite or manna-sugar; and the milky 
juice is used medicinally, being a powerful diuretic 
Botanists distinguish various varieties of the Dandelion, 
which, according to the opinions of some, are distinct 
species. One of these is the alpine form of the plant, 
which is less robust than our lowland one, but differs 
chiefly in having the scales of the involmert adpressed; 
another form is foimd in dry sandy situations, very minute 
in all its parts, and presenting quite a different aspect from 
the ordinary appearance of the Dandelion of our way- 
sides. 

The Silver Weed (Potentilla awerina) is another 
curious plant of the highway. It seems in an especial 
manner to love the dust and dm of the thoroughfare, pre- 
serving its blooming freshness long after many another 
flower has been burnt up on the beaten path. The Silver 
Weed, like most plants of the natural order Roecuew, to 
which it belongs, has very showy flowers, which are pro- 
duced in plenty throughout the sunmier, although some- 
times they are not very conspicuous, being hid among the 
beautiful foliage ; the leaves are generally green on the 
upperside, and of a silvery silkiness on the under, by which 
the species may be readily known. It is a most likely 
plant, from its peculiar appearance, to attract the atten- 
tion of the casual observer, more especially in early sum- 
mer time, when the long runners (like those of the straw- 
berry) are shot out upon the hard beaten road, seeking to 
vegetate and diffuse itself where the constant traffic ren- 
ders vegetation impossible. 

Similar in habit, and not very dissimilar in ^eral ap- 
pearance and structure, to the Silver Weed, is the com- 
mon creeping Cinque-foil ( PcUittUla reptans)^ which, al- 
though by no means a common wajrside plant, is never- 
theless frequently found in such situations. It is a very 
strong growing prostrate herb, and rapidly increases to a 
great extent, so that in places where the mere traces of it 
are only to be found in early spring time, it will have in- 
creased to an enormous extent by midsummer, forming 
quite a conspicuous object, the large golden flowers, which 
are produced in great profusion, contrasting well with the 
verdant green leaves. 

Belonging to the same natural order is the well-known 
Bramble, whose fruit used to allure us in our school-days 
to the country. Its favourite place of resort is by the old 
time-worn crumbling walls of the road*side, or the aged 
and shaggy Hawthorn-hedge, whose boughs support its 
feeble, bending branches. However beautiful the Bramble 
may be to the passer-by, with its long waving shoots and 
beautiful white flowers, or to the juvenile botanist, when 
loaded with its plenteous crop of Blackberries, one would 
not think that this thorny family wouM present anything 
of superior interest to attract the eye of the scientific bo- 
tanist, more especially when we consider that their thick 
uncouth stems, prickly up to the very flower, form most 
awkward specimens for the Herbarium^ and, moreover, that 
the formidable armoury of the plants render them most 



disagreeable subjects for dose contact, not evra 
by our far-famed Thistle of Scotfaind. The BrmaAles 
however, possess an extraordinary interest with ibe 
tanist, and of late years the Bramble brake baa been til 
' scene of many a close and keen combat in botanical Ute* 
I rature. The result of all the wrangling and wrestling dsv 
is, that some of our British botanists have escaped frm, 
their prickly subjects with their tempers sorely ruffled ; aal 
the number of species of the genus Rubue has been ext««A' 
ed to thirty-six, according to the last edition oi * Babi^^ 
ton*s Manual,' while many * additional species* have kea 
described since the publication of that volunic We h 
not expect that our routers would bear with us tiU ve «at 
half way through these three or four doxen speciea, «cit 
we to enter into a detailed description of th«ir varksi 
distinctions, real and problematical, in the present pa^ | 
We shall therefore lay the species-question on the A^ m 
the meantime, pledging ourselves to return to tbe aobjcet 
so soon as the followers of Linnasan philoeophy redoee the 
reported legion of Rubi into a philosophical form, liketj \» 
find interest and importance with, and be understood faf 
the general reader.* Let us see what the poets have t> 
say about the Bramble. Here and there we find scattend 
allusions to it in descriptive pieces ; but we will eootes: 
ourselves by quoting Elliotts address *To the BrsmUe 
Flower,' and although we do not admit, with a oelebcaied 
authority, that it ' invests this shrub with a deeper bts- 
rest than any that science could confer upon it,* yet w 
value highly this beautiful poem as expressive of our ovs 
feelings, and, we are sure, the feelings of manj a reader^ 
in connection with the plant: — 

*Thy frait fall well the tehool-boy knowa» 

WUd bramble of the bnkel 
Go pot thou forth thy amall white rose— 
I lore it for his take. 

Tboo^ woodMnea flaont. and roeea fclow 

O'er all the frafrrant bowera. 
Thou need'tt not be asliamed Co abow 

Thy istln-threaded flovera. 

For dull the eye— the heart fa dall 

That cannot feel how fkir. 
Amid aU beauty beaatlfnl. 

Thy tender Moanma arel 

How deUcats thy gaudy Arill, 

How rich thy branchy item, * 
How soft thy rotce, when woods are stUl, 

And thou afaig'st hymns to ttitm I 

While silent flowers are &IUng alow. 

And, *mld the general hoah, 
A sweet ahr Ufts the Uttle boogh. 

Lone whispering through the t 

Tlie Primroae to the grave la gone, 

Tbe Hawthorn flower ta dead; 
The Violet, by the moas*d grey stone. 

Hath laid her weary head. 

But thou, wild bramble! beck dost bftng» 

In all their beauteous power. 
The freah green daya of Ufe'a fiilr qprtng^ 

And boyhood'a bJoaaoaring boor. 

ScoraM bramble of the brakel onoe mofs 

Thou bldd*st me be a twy. 
To glad with thee the woodlands o*er, 

In freedom and in joy.* 

While enjoying our walk in dewy eve along some londy 
wayside, we are often regaled by a delicioiis, though not 
very powerful perfume, which, on directing our eyes around 
us, we find to proceed from some * bonnie Brier Buafa* id 
the hedgerow. The common Wild Rose too wiU be 
found joining it in close companionship, with, in fam- 
mer time, its gay array of rony flowers, and in antsma 
and winter, its profuse crop of ruddy frniit, which aSbrda 
grateful morsel to the winter birds, and sometimes to tbe 
wandering naturalist too, when himger overtakes him is 
his herborising excursions. By the sides of anfireqoeiited 



• It is anticipated that in the aUth edition of Sir W. J. Booker^ 'Bri- 
tish Flora* (about to be published), a considerable rednctkw wfll be 
made In the Rnbl ; and we heartily wish it, for the fkct tiiat «er 
botaaicai Uteratnre ahows the natlre tp^etm of Rabas to bays Uiu —I 
nearly ten-fold «ithla the last fow yeara. ia a grtm /taof wocHiy «f la 
stallation to a promin^t place in the ' Veatigea of tbe Katsial His- 
tory of Creation I * L^iyiu-^-^^vj kjy -»^ — ^^ ^^j...^ 
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ppads the Wild Rose often grows witk Mtoniehing luxnri- 
fifice, rising ia ftetel^ bushes of eight or ten feet in height, 
corered with the bnght blossoms, which, in pietoresqiie 
,«A?ct> are not isferior to the fine varieties of the garden. 

* Author of bMaty, ipirtt of power. 

Thou who didst will that the Rose sboold be; 
Here Is the place, and this the bonr. 
To se^ thy presence, and bow to thee* 

On the tops of the turf- capped walls of the road-side 
may ft^oentij be seen the little Whitlow Grass, whose 
botanical name of Draba rerna seems to sound sweeter 
and more poetical than its English cognomen. The Draba 
is one of our smallest flowers, generally rising on'y to the 
stature of one or two inches when its flowers are expanded. 
Indeed a writer in 'Loudon's Magazine of Natural History * 
says, he had full grown plants, with sixteen leaves and nine 
flowers, root, and plenty of earth, growing upon a six- 
pence,*liot a part of the root extending beyond its circum* 
ference ! The Draba is very apt to be confounded with 
the common Thale Cress, which, when it grows in similar 
dry situations, diminishes greatly in stature, and becomes 
altogether very like the Draba in general appearance, al- 
though its botanical characters are quite distinct 

Growing on the tops of the walls likewise, as well as 
from the crevices of their sides, is the Sedum or Stonecrop, 
ef which there are several kinds ; but the Biting Stonecrop 
or Wall Pepper, as it is called, with its golden flowers, 
ia the most common, and in country places sometimes 
covers the roofs of thatched as well as slated buildings. 

* Above the (growth of many a year, Is spread 
The yellow level of the Stonecrop's bed.' 

The thick fleshy leaves of this pUmt seem a wise provision 
by nature to enable it, by the juice which they contain, to 
withstand the severe drought to which it is so frequently 
exposed. It continually grows on dry stony or rocky places, 
and frequently on buildings, with but a slight attachment 
by its weak stem to the soil, its nourishment being diiefly 
obtained from the atmospheric moisture. 
*Then from his rocky pulpit, I heard cry 

The Stonecrop—' See how looee to earth I grow, 
And draw my Jaiey nortnre from the sky. 
So drive not thoo, fond roan, thy root too low ; 
But, loosely dinglnflr here, 
From God's sopemal sphere 
Draw life's unearthly fbod— catch 
Heaven's undying glow.* 

The Dock is well known, and need not draw from us 
any lengthy remark ; and the Sheep*s Sorrel is a natural 
salad, which, in our idle wanderings by green wayside 
banks, we have all learned to know by its agreeably acid 
flavour. The Knot Grass and the Nettle are also iamiliar 
plants that aceompany man wherever he takes up his 
abode, growing continually near to our dwellings, in allu- 
sion to which eircumstanee the poet sajrs : — 
* At the wall's base the tlcry Nettle springs, 
With fruit globose and fierce with poisoned stings.* 

The Germander Speedwell, with its gay profusion of bine 
flowers, so easily scattered by the gentlest breath of sum- 
mer, ia likewise a roadside beauty : the bright blue of its 
humble flowers is so striking as they appear among the 
verdant grass, that this plant is frequently mistaken for 
the true Forget-me-not, although the two plants are re- 
markably distinct in their botanical characters. The op- 
posite notched leaves of the Speedwell will be found a 
convenient mark of distinction for those nnaequainted 
with the details of the species. 

The Shepherd's Purse, although by no means a showy 
flower, is interesting as being one of those species that 
continually grow beside the dwellings of mankind. By 
every roadside it is sure to grow in profusion, and often it 
flourishes in the less frequented streets of large towns ; it 
is found in almost every dime where civili^ man lias 
placed his foot, dwelling with him throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe> braving with him the burning sun 
of India and extending to the southern hemisphere. 

The showy Lady's Bedstraw is a conspicuous yellow- 
flowtered plant that grows by dry waysides, and the entire 
Cnnily ef CAatMNNftKni, ioehiding the Wild-Spinaeh plant, 
the Mercury Gooeefoot or Good King Henry, fall to be 



iadnded in onr list These are of kttle inteiest, save 
to the botanists There are also a host of other pUuits 
oommon by the waysides, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate ; we have selected such as are of especial in- 
terest, and may most readily be recognised by the casual 
observer; and hope that our remarks may be sufficient to 
direct attention to these much neglected flowers, which 
we are apt heedlessly to tread ni^er foot, without one 
feeling of gratitude to our kind Father, by whoee bountiful 
hand they are there strewed for our benefit. 

THE HINDOO PANTHEON. 

Thbrb exists no stronger evidence of the folly of the 
atheist's creed than the universality of idolatry amongst 
the heathens. In spite of all that sceptical ek>quence can 
propose and perverted intellect adduce to prove the ab- 
surdity of worship and the vanity of religion, men, from 
an innate knowledge that there ihould be a God to pray 
to, and in the darkness of their ignorance, will make unto 
themselves graven images, and will fall down and worship 
them. The principle of religion, which so nearly alliod 
man to God in the days of his primeval innocence, and 
which outlived that fall which so darkly clouded the morn* 
ing of his life, has appeared again and again in many di- 
verse forms of mythology, in different countries, and in 
various ages, in order to show that human nature had not 
totally forgotten God. The first germ of every mythology 
was simple, and consequently nearer to truth than when 
it had becfmie elaborated into absurdity and idealised to 
disgust. The ideas of a creator, of a destroyer, and of a 
preserver, are conunon to all systems of heathenism. The 
Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, and Scandinavians — those 
dreamers of a sensual heaven and multitudinous poly- 
theism — seemed to have heard a voice from Eden, breath- 
ing of truth at first ; and then unillumined, and proud, and 
vain, thev followed the dictates of their own imaginations, 
and developed the systems which are the modem 'poet's 
dreams and the missionary's sorrow. The fundamental 
ideas of the varioun mythologies were intuitive and simple, 
and only became the wonderous systems that they even- 
tually did, when priestcraft found it expedient to ten-ify 
and confuse the human soul with its mysterious juggles. 

Those who have pnifoundly studied the religion of the 
Hindoos are stronzly of opinion that the wor^ip of this 
people was originally a very different thing to what it now 
IS. They were deists, whose temples, erected for the 
worship of the Supreme Being, were as simple as their 
ritual was plain. They had not created intercessory di- 
vinities to distract and debase their minds, and they 
prayed directly to the great spirit of God, Narrayana, who 
had neither beginning nor end. The age of mythologio 
simplicity departed long ago from India, however, and 
was succeeded by the most elaborate of all mythologies. 
Independent of the interest which Hindoo superstition 
possesses to the antiquary and scholar, is the interest which 
belongs to it as a living superstition. It is only in the 
fragmentary literature of Greece, Rome, and Scania, that 
there now exists allusions to the sensual and brutal sys- 
tems of ideas which distinguished the religions of those 
aiKsient nations. Their pantheonic systems of worship, 
like the temples which they built, have been shattered to 
pieces, and have become melancholy ruins ; but the dark 
superstitions of India still dominate over the Hindoo mind, 
and contest the possession of the soul with the Gospel of 
truth. The Hindoos believe that the world was made by 
one God, eternal and spiritual ; but at the same time, 
having been told by their patriarchal fathers that that 
God possesses a threefold form, the parts of which are not 
separated, and not being able to comprehend this quality 
and those attributes of the divine nature, they have re- 
solved three incarnate, created gods from the divine e»«, 
sence of the supreme unity. Narrayana was a spirit, and| 
consequently the genuine allusion of the traditions wasj 
spiritual But the Hindoo priests soon evolved from thin 
sublime thought a system of the most gross and carnal^ 
polytheism that ever debaaed the human mind or exciiedb 
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the haniMi imaginatioiu BrahmA, whom his votaries still 
inreet with the name and attribatee of a ereator, was 
hinwelf created from the eternal God, together with 
Vishna and Siva. These three were the first created 
beings in the nniverse, being prodnoed from the divine 
essence, and aUegorioally representing the Almighty power 
to create, to preserve, and to change or destroy. 

BesidM these three superior divinities, the Hindoos 
pretend to the worship of 300,000,000 inferior deities, who 
are immortal agents of the will of God, and who govern 
the operations of universal, celestial, and terrestrial na- 
ture, under the directions <i the Supreme. Immortality 
is conferred upon those innumerable spirits by drinkine a 
potion called Amrutoo, an idea which the classical reade^r 
will be fiuniliar with under the form of the water which 
was drank by Homer's heroes. A ftirther resemblance 
to Greek mythology will be found in the Hindoo descrip- 
tion of those nine «>ddea8es whose occup&.tions so much 
resemble those of the sister muses. The Hindoo pantheon 
li lieh in gold and silver imases, and in statues of wood 
and stone, the majority of which are richly ornamented 
with jewe^ and precious gems. These are intended to 
excite and impress the minds of the ignorant devotees 
through the medium of the eyes ; and then legends, duthed 
in the most romantic language and procreant with the 
wildest imagery, are invented, in order to produce feelings 
of the greatest veneration for the sanctity of the idols. 
The devotee who approaches an idol with the desire of 
ftiture happiness is required to have the idea fixed in his 
mind that that god can save him ; for this power of sal- 
vation is accordled equally to ail the Hindoo deities with- 
out exception, however varied their images may be. If, 
howt^er, a Hindoo wishes some peculiar gift, he must 
apply to the god who has cognisance of the same. Mars 
conferred courage upon his votaries; and, in the same 
way, if the Indian desires that quality, he prays for it to 
Roodra. The glutton directs his appeals to a sort of 
Ceres called Uditee ; and he who desires wisdom addresses 
himself to Siva. The ideas which have been svsteroised 
in the Hindoo pantheon are in the main grossly sensnal 
or merely physical ; none of the images there contained 
symbolise the moral attributes of G^. Some divinities 
are benevolent, some are malignant, and some present both 
eharacters in one image. They love their devotees, but 
hurl the fulness of their wrath upon whoever oflendb them. 

It is not presumed that the Hindoos know even the 
names of their legions of gods. Those ctwnisable amount 
to abont five hundred ; the rest are merely mentioned in 
slump in the Hindoo Shasters, or the sacred Vedas. Be- 
sides the five principal deities which occupy the chief place 
in the Hindoo pantheon, the Brahmins have divided Pri- 
fhivee, which is one of the forms which the earth assumes, 
into ten parts, and have assigned to each of those parts a 
presiding divinity. These two deities are next in impor- 
tance to Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma ; and then come the 
divinities of the heavenly bodies, which are nine in num- 
ber. The character and number of the most important 
divinities, and the order and amount of consideration in 
which they appear, demonstrates the pro^^ress of mytho- 
bgic ideas. At first the idea was of the spiritual and eter- 
nal God, unoomprehended and incomprehensible ; the next 
was of the world and nature — of the changing seasons 
and their phenomena — of the flowers that sprung ttom 
desith to life, that came from the unknown and invisible 
to smile for a season in the face of heaven, and then died 
—of the winds that whispered love-tales to the trees, and 
then blighted them with their cold and aiigry breath— of 
all the mysterious operations of the great and ordinate 
system of nature, as it appeared on the earth. Next the 
eyes of the wondering earth were directed to the wonder- 
ful heavens, where the buu that bade the flowers to bloom, 
and the moon that kissed the waters of this lower world, 
and the stars that sparkled like altar- fires, were seen ; and 
from these physical and outward phenomena — from this 
comparatively pore type of heathenbm, did men descend 
to the worship of their own passions, and to sacrifice to 
them. The saered books of the Brahmins are called the 



Vedas. These enjoin the modes and define the extent of 
worship, and they also present the particular formub to 
the worshipper. No one can tell their precise antiquity, 
and of course the Brahmfais take care to magniiy their 
glory and honour. The Hindoos generally, like all the 
followers of a blinded superstition, are ahnost totaHy igno- 
rant of the names and attributes of the divinities which 
they pretend to adore ; and the learned Brahmins, who are 
not at iJl ardent in the work of proselytism, only impart 
their knowledge to anxious inquirers in return for money. 

As the whole system of Hindoo mythology, with its 
myriads of gods, has been developed from one God, hav- 
ing three distinct forms and attributes of power, so all 
those multifarious gods may be again resolved into the 
three principal ones, Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma, the 
elements ; and the three goddesses named Door^ Lok- 
shmee, and Suruswatee. Vishnu, the preserver, is repre- 
sented in the form of a black man with four arms. In 
one of his hands he holds a club, in another a sheN, in the 
third a ekukru — an inm instrument of destruction diaped 
somewhat like a wheel— and in the fourth a water-lily. 
His seat is on the back of the half- bird, half-man Guroom, 
and his garments are as yellow as gold. The Hindoo 
shasters describe ten appearances or incarnations of the 
preserver Vishnu, nine of which are past, one is to come. 
The first is called the Mutsyn incarnation, and Is describ- 
ed in the following absurd legend : Brahma, the Supreme 
— for, like the gods of the Greeks, those of the Hindoos 
have sometimes hundreds (f difierent names — ^resolved, 
after a periodical destruction, to recreate the universe, 
and, in order to preside over creation, preservation, and 
destruction, he made Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. While 
the elements of the cosmos were in their state of tempo> 
rary dissolution, the four Vedas, or sacred books, which 
contain all knowledge, were lost in the waters, and these 
books must needs he recovered before Brahma could be 
instructed in the works in which he was about to engage. 
Vishnu was therefore appointed to bring from the bosom 
of the waters those biBliotl treasures ; so, taking the form 
of a fish, his first incarnate appearance, he brought the 
sacred Vedas from the envious deep. 

In another incarnation, that of ituchyupu, he took the 
form of a tortoise, and poising the earth upon his back, 
^ve it stability. This absurdity is stiH retained as a fiict 
m the Indian cosmogony. At another of the periodieal 
destructk>ns of the world, the earth sunk amidst the 
waters, and was lost to view. Vishnu then became in- 
camate as Vurahu, a boar, and diving mto the waters he 
brought up the earth upon his tnslu. Absurdity after 
absurdity is recorded in the pooranus or writmgs of the 
Brahmins, describing the actions and illustrating the cha- 
racter of Vishnu. At one period, as a hermit, he feeds 
900,000 people, apparently from the oontenta of a henim*s 
larder and the milk of a solitary cow. 

Vishnu has a thousand names, each d c s e ri ptif e of some 
particular attribute or characteristic. He has two wivest 
Lukshmee, the goddess of prosperity, and Suruswatee^ the 
goddess of learning. The former was prodoeed a4 the 
churning of the sea, and the hitter is the daughter of 
Brahma. The heaven of Vishnu is eaUed VoikooiitlRi; it 
is entirely sold, and is mtuated on one of the peaks «f 
the mountain Soomeroo. It is eighty thousand miles in 
circumference, and all Its edifices are of diameods and 
jewels; the pillars and ornaments of the bnildinga are 
preek>us stones. The crystal waters of the Ganges foB 
from the higher heavens on the head of Droovu, they thes 
fall into the bunches of hair on the heads of seve 
in Voikoonthu, and then they foil to the goldeo _ 
and form a river. In the sparkling pools of amt>er 
are red, blue, and white water-KIies, with a hundred and 
often a thousand petals m each. Gardens foil of ever^ 
blooming flowers, which breathe nothing hut tlw mast 
fragrant and delicious odours, surround fhtmt spsvUing 
pools. On a seat as radiant as the meridian sun, w likh 
IS cushioned with water-liKes, sits Vishnu wkh Us wifo 
Lukshmee at his ride. From tiM body of this hdj «f 
beauty the fragrance of the lotus axtenids for BOO m\\m^ 
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while her eonntaoaiioe shiow for erer like a continned 
bUxe of ligbtning. Devunheee and other inhitbiUnto of 
this heaven constantly eelebrate the pratsee of the god 
aad goddess, and meditate upon their dirine forms ; while 
% «ort of seraphim, called the brumhurehees, chant the 
words of wisdom that are written in the YeJas. The glori- 
fied Toishnnvna, those who devoutly worshipped Vishnn oo 
earth, are permitted to approach him and serve him. The 
goda who vbit Yisbnn often join in the chorus of his 
praises; and Qurooru, the bird god, watches the door of 
his dwelling-plaee. 

Srira has generally the highest pUee among the Hindoo 
divinities, al though in official order they are named 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva. Siva has manv different forms 
attributed to him. Usually he is described by the Brahmins 
as a silver-coloured man, with fivefiioes, an additional eye, 
foar hands, garm^ted in tiger skins, and seated on a 
lotas; at other times he is represented with one head, 
three eyes, two arms, naked, and covered with ashes, 
seatei on a bull, having inflamed eyes from drinking in- 
toxicating liquors, and having in one hand a horn and in 
the other a drum. Siva is the Bacchus of the Hindoos ; 
and, under the form of an image called Lingu, is wor- 
shipped in a manner more indecent, and gross, and brutal, 
than it is possible to describe. Siva is also represented 
as a smoke-coloured boy with three eyes, and clothed in 
red raiment. His hair stands erect, and on it is placed a 
turban woven from this same hair ; hb teeth are large as 
an ogre's ; and round his neck dangles a necklace of human 
skulk; his belly is large, and his appearance savagely 
terrific In one hand he holds a stick, and in the other 
the foot of a bedstead. In this form he is called Moha- 
kalo, because be destroys all, or, according to the more 
abstrase idea, absorbs all essences into hinuwlf at last, in 
order to their reproduction. 

Bvery year, m the month Phalgoonn, the Hindoos 
make the image of Siva, worshipping it for one day, and 
theo throwing it into the water on the next. This wor- 
ship is performed in the night, and Lb accompanied with 
singing, dancing, and feasting. Some of the most fantas- 
tic, emel, and bloody rites are performed in honour of tliis 
abominable deitv. The wife of Siva is named Dooiga, in 
addition to whicn she has many other names. The god 
himself, like Vishnu, has a thousand names. The heaven 
of Siv^s according to one authority, is on one of the peaks 
of the three-peaked mountain Soomeroo ; according to an- 
other, it is situated on Mount KoUasu, and is called 
Shivapoom. It is ornamented with gems, corals, pearls, 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and is inhabited by a 
great many orders of immortals, who are continually wor- 
shipping Siva and Doorga, and dancing, singing, and re- 
joicing. The flowers of every season are always in bloom 
here. Cool and fiagraat winds are always blowing over 
them, and diffusing their odours over the mountains. 
Trees of many varieties are always in leaf also, in the 
branches ef which ten thousand binds are for ever singing;, 
in the most musical tones, the names of Siva and Doorga. 
Tbs crystal waters of the heavenly Ghinges flow through 
it in purling streams. The six seasons are uninterrupt- 
edly enjoyed on these mountains ; and, seated on % golden 
throne, decked with radiant gems, sit the god and ^c^^ess. 

Biahma, although his office of creator pUces hini first 
in the catiUogue of the gods, is nevertheless the least 
powerful of the three. Brahma is represented as a man 
with four laces, of a gold colour, dressed in white garments, 
and riding on a goose. In one hand he holds a stick, and 
in the oSier an alms-dish. He is not of high repute 
asfMMigst the present supevstitionbts of India, for none of 
thea choose him for tneir guardian divinity. Brahma, 
BOkwithstaading his veneraUe character, is nevertheless 
one of the mosl querulous and quarrdsome of all the 
Hindoo deities. He was drunken too, and under the in- 
•osnee of liqner attempted several most preposterous and 
horrible actions. In a dispute with Siva he asserted his 
superiority to that old naked mendicant, who immediately 
cbtwsd off one of his fMses for his temerity, and reduced 
him to humility. The heaven of Brahma is described as 



fiC) miles long, 400 broad, and 40 high. A prophet 
Brahmin, in attempting todescribe this place, declares him- 
self utterly incompetent for the task. It wuuld take him 
200 years to describe it, for it contained in a superior 
degree all that was in the other heavens ; and whatever 
was contained in the creation of Brahma on earth, from 
the smallest insect upwards, was to be found there also. 

Brahma first produced the ^-aters, in his vocation of 
creator, and then he made the earth ; he next caused a 
number of sages and fenudes to spring from his own mind, 
in order to people the universe. AnKMigst these i|is 
Kushynpn, the father of the gods, giants, and men. 
Vetidee was the mother of the gods, Detee of giants, 
Kndroo of hydras, and Yinuta of Gurooru, the doorkeeper 
of Vishnu's heaven. After the birth of those sages, who 
were Brahmins, Brahma next produced from his arms, 
thighs, and feet, three creatures, that completed all the 
elements of creation. 

There is another god which has received a very high 
place in Brahminical consideration, and he is called 
Ganesha, the son of Siva and Doorga. He is represented 
as a little fat man, with a long belly, and an elepliant*s 
head. He has foar hands, each containing an emblem, 
and he is seated on a rat. Gktnesha has only one tusk, 
having lost the other in a fight with Vishnu. The latter, 
under the form of Purusoo-ramu, wished to have an inters 
view with Siva, which Ganesha, as dooriteeper, denied. 
A battle ensued, by which Ganesha lost his tooth. The 
story of Ganesha's birth and metamorphosis is strikingly 
illustrative of the absurd nature of general ro^thok)gy. 
When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a 
son, Shunee and the other gods went to see the child. 
Shunee knew if he looked at the boy that he would imme- 
diately reduce him to ashes ; and so he hung his head, 
and abstained from doing so. Doorga was mightily 
offended, and reproved Shunee rery sharply for re- 
fusiag to look at her boy, whereupon he became incensed, 
and glancing in his face instantly reduced his head to 
ashes. When Doorga saw her son without a head 
she was mightilv gneved, and would have destroyed 
Shunee, but Brahma interfered, and toM Shunee to go 
and bring the head ^f the first animal that he found 
lyinff with its head towards the north. Shunee found an 
elephant, the head of wluch he cut off and fixed npon the 
shoulders of Ganesha. Doorga was not much pacified 
when she saw her son with an elepliant*s head, and 
Brahma, to pacify her, told her that he should be wor- 
shipped above all the gods. In the beginning of every 
act of worship, therefore, certain ceremonies are con* 
stantly employed in honour of Ganesha, and in almost 
all civil concerns he is greatly regarded. Sir William 
Jones called Ganesha the god of wi^om, but the Hindoos 
generally consider the elephant as a stupid animal, and it 
IS not likely that the head of ibh creature would be taken 
to represent the shrine of wisdom. Ganesha has two 
mothers — Doorga and the female elephant to whom he 
owes his head. 

Such are a few of the principal gods or ideas to which, 
in their ignorance and darkness, tens of thouMinds of 
human minds in India continue to do homage. It mast 
be remembered that these are the fundamental, and, con- 
sequently, the purer ideas ; connected with, and related 
to them are others so brutal, so gross, and so disgusting 
that they cannot be presented to the common eye. 

In this cursory glance at the Hindoo mythology the 
reader will see enough to convince him of the necessity 
that existed and exists for reveUUion. If it was possible 
for men to destroy all existing forms of reli^on and 
superstition, and to extinguish the light of revelation, they 
would assuredly again build up to themselves systems 
like unto this, and darkness would cover the face of the 
moral worid. We whose souls are lighted with wisdom 
from on high are called upon to send the Ump of life to 
those benighted Huidoos ; and it is demanded of us that 
we seek to dbpel the soul-destroying illusions that we 
have just now presented to our readers, and to which we 
will return on an early occasion. 
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THE LAST OF THE CALIPHS 

PA&TL 

Whkk Almanzor the Viotorioos, flashed with Tiotoi^, and 
strong in Uie attachment of his subjects, looked around for 
a spot whereon to raise a citj worthy of his fiune, and ade- 
quate in magnificence to be the honoured seat of the 
Caliphate, the gaze of the conqueror was turned eastward, 
to where the Tigris enriches with its waters the plains that 
border on the Persian Gulfl One day, when nding with 
W courtiers by the banks of that riTer, not fiir from the 
site of the ancient Selencia, the beauty of the spot called 
forth the monarch's admiration ; and, ascending a swelling 
knoll, the party halted to surrey the loTeliness around them. 
While thus engaged, one of the nobles, straggling from the 
group, cune upon an aged hermit in a moss-clad grotto. 
Conversing with the -venerable recluse, the courtier men- 
tioned his king's design of founding a city in the vicinity. 

* There is, indeed, an old prophecy,' said the anchorite, 

* that a city is to be built on this spot ; but the founder's 
name is neither Giaffer nor Almanzor, the two titles of 
your king, but Moclas.' When the courtier rejoined the 
royal party, he related the words of the hermit Upon 
hearing the old prophecy, Almanxor prostrated himself on 
the ground, and gave thanks to God that he should have 
been the chosen one to build upon a spot so beautiful. 
The nobles were in amazement But the monarch related 
to them how that, when a boy, for some petty theft from 
his nurse, the old domestic, in her anger, called him 
Moclas, after a notorious robber of the neighbourhood, and 
that ever after she called him by no other name. Here, 
then, accordingly, he resolved to build his royal dty. 
Bagdad rose — the Queen of the East It is recorded that 
it was first styled Dar-al-Salam, the (^ty of Peace; but 
afterwards it was called Bagdad, from the name of the old 
hermit who had formerly dwelt there. 

Bagdad, the city of the Caliphs, the scene of the royal 
glories of the Abbassides, was situated on the left or 
eastern bank of the Tigris, and spread out in the form of 
a semicircle, of which the river was the chord. As is 
usual in Oriental cities, within the wide circuit of its walls 
were extensive gardens; trees reared their graceful foliage 
above the flat-roofed houses, enhancing by their dark-green 
the dazzling white of the lofty minarets ; while, crowning 
all, rose the palace of the Caliphs, on the eminence where 
first Almanzor halted to gaze upon the site of his flxture 
capital, and to it the luxury of subsequent princes added 
a paradisSy or lovely garden, three mUes in extent^ in 
which they used to spend much of their leisure in the com- 
pany of the ladies of their harem. Connected to the main 
city by a stately bridge, a part of Bagdad spread out also 
on the western bank of the Tigris. When Almanzor was 
dying, it is said that he called to him his son, and, among 
other injunctions, desired him not to attempt to build on 
the western side of the river, as such an undertaking was 
not part of his destiny : ' But»* added the dying monarch, 

* I know you will do it' The part of the city on the right' 
bank, though of considerable size, continued always a 
suburb only, and could never enter into rivalship with that 
on the eastern side of the Tigris. 

Such was the city founded by Almanzor. During his 
life-time, wars and concerns of state firequently interrupted 
the progress of its erection ; yet ere his death the city al- 
ready gave promise of its future greatness. Rightly had 
its founder discerned the advantages of its situation. To 
it, as to a central emporium, came the merchandise of 
Persia, the caravans of Damascus and Aleppo ; and in its 
gorgeous bazaars were exposed the silks and the jewels of 
India. Growing in wealth, the city grew also in magni- 
ficence. The Caliphs loved to embellish their chosen seat; 
and bridge, and minaret^ and palace vied with each other 
in costliness and splendour. Under the Caliph Haroon- 
al-Rasheed and his sons, Al-Motassem and Al-Mamoon, 
the city became celebrated for riches and learning, gran- 
deur, and royal and courtly magnificence, to a degree 
scarcely exaggerated even by the luxuriant fiincy of the 

* Arabian Nights; ' while the unrivalled beauty of the inu 



perial residence of Moktader, with its tree of gold *n< 
silver adorning its vestibule, <^ls forth the most ^lorwiHc 
panegyrics of Oriental hyperbole. But Bagdad, Itk^ 
Babylon, is follen. Its myriads have been slaoghAered bj 
the hordes of TSurtary — by the armies of Persia and St&n^ 
boul ; its riches and its gorgeousness have been the p«rej 
of the spoiler and the food of the flames; and of all iu 
stately buildings (excepting the tomb of Zobeidah) ther« 
remains alone Uie college of Mostanseriyah— stripped nod 
of aU its princely endowments, and degraded to the waei 
of a Turkish custom-house. 

Under the Abbasside princes, of whom the foander M 
Bagdad was the second, the empire of the Caliphs becamd 
the most powerftil then existing. Syria and Ef^t, Arabia 
and Persia, owned its supremacy; and Haroon^l-Rasbeed 
carried his victorious arms even to the distent shores dt 
the Hellespont But division and decay, and enenues 
without, by and by weakened its power. Egypt, tbongh 
nominally subject, became virtually independent; Arabis 
was devastated by the Earamites — a sect who declared 
eternal war against the pomp of the court at Bagdad; 
Syria was the battlefield of the Crusaders; and Ferai^ 
under the Buyide dynasty, orershadowed even the Calipii- 
ate. But in the shook of parties consequent upon the k- 
ruptien of Gengis Kiuin, Bagdad was almost forgetten; 
and on the subsequent breaking up of the Seljukian power, 
the Caliphs succeeded in regaixiing a portion of their 
former territory. Bagdad again became the great eo- 
porium of oommeroe; literature and art were patronised 
by its princes; and a period of peace and prosperity threw 
a halo round the dedining years of the Ckdiphate. Upon 
this bright root in its hutory, Oriental writers love to 
dwell ; but the gleam of sunshine soon passed away, and 
with the death of Mostanser, the last act of the drama 
begins. 

Mostanier, the last prince but one of his race, has been 
eulogised alike by poets as by historians. A patron of 
literature, reverencing religion, mnnifioent in all his actions, 
and espedally charitable to the poor, no sovereign was 
erer more beloved by his subjeots. CJenerosity and libe- 
rality pervaded his whole conduct, and many anecdotes are 
recorded of his benevolence and good humour. On one oc- 
casion, when visiting his treasury with an old courtier, he 
unezpeotedly found a cistern fhll cf gold and silver |, and, 
pleased with the discovery, he exclaimed in a transport— 
* Would to God I may live long enough to make a proper 
distribution of all I have found in this vessel I ' Observing 
that the old cArtier smiled at his speech, he inquired the 
reason. < I well remember,' replied the courtier, * that I 
one day accompanied the Caliph Hasser, your grand&ther, 
to this place, at which time the cistern wanted almost two 
yards of being ftill : that prince, firom an opposite feeling 
to yours, cried out — * Would to God I may live long enoo^ 
to fill it!" At another time, happening to be walking 
with his Visier in an elevated gallery of his palace, a few 
days before the feast of Beiram, he observed a quantity of 
clothes hung up on the roofe of some adjoining housesi, and 
asked his minister the cause of it Tlie Tizier r^>Iied, that 
it was some poor people who could not afford to proenre 
new dresses for the approaching festival, and who had 
washed and were now drying their old ones in order to 
make a decenter appearance. Upon this, the Caliph ordered 
small balls of gold to be made, and shot fh>m crossbows 
on to the roofe where the clothes were hanging, that aU 
his subjeots might afford to be happy at so happy a time. 
But while thus delighting in domg good to Ihs people, 
Mostanzer was by no means forgetful of the external affiure 
of his empire. A storm was brewing in the north-eist; 
the Mongul hordes were again gathering and hang like a 
dark thunder-cloud on the outskirts of civilisation. Forfr- 
sedng the coming tempest, the Caliph made prq)antiods 
to meet its fbry ; and especially he collected a large amy 
ft^m all parts of his kingdom, and by strict drilS^ ud 
discipline, rendered it effective and warlike. For a tim^ 
however, the danger did not approach Bagdad; sad Mos- 
tanzer descended hi peace to the tomb, learing theCaliphili 
to his son. 
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, the Last of the GaliphB, was proolaimed the 
^^y day his ihther died. But he was in no respect fitted 
ift diaohkrge the dnttee of the royal oflb)e, or to praeerre 
the iiKi«pend«noe of the state amid the manifold dangers 
by whielft it is environed. Indolent and effeminate, with- 
ont taleots, and destitate of energy to wield the little c^Mudty 
be posseesed, he from the first took little interest in matters 
of gowemmsnt^ and gave himself np to the pleasores of the 
bavem aad the company of dissolute courtiers. The people 
Boon fttfond out his deficiencies, which were more felt from 
the contrast they presented to the Tirtnee of his predecessor ; 
but the rerered memory of Mostanxer securea respect for 
Ins BOB, and no open inrabordination was exhibited by the 
people. Sensible of his unpopularity, the new Caliph 
thonght to gain the admiration of his subjects by magni- 
fioent displays of royalty, by introducing a stricter etiquette 
at oourt, and by making himself less accessible. Some of 
bis p redecessors, too^ had perished under the daggers of 
the Ismaelian assassins, and the Caliph now drew entirely 
ttom pnblic Ttew, and confined himself to his palace. He 
placed a stone at the gateway, to which honours were to 
be paid similar to those rendered to the sacred stone at 
Mecca ; and aH euToys from foreign oonrts were only per- 
miited to kiss a part of his black velvet robe, which was 

gut eat from behind a curtain of black satin, which hid 
xm firom their view ; and his replies to them were com- 
mnnieated by his Vizier. The people at first ridiculed the 
bo&CHirtf qoaid to the stone, but by and by it came to be re- 
garded as a regular part of th«r religion. When at any 
time Uie Caliph went in procession, he was always attended 
by a numerous and magnificent retinue, jrhile he himself 
was -veiled from the gase of his subjects by a piece of black 
einff thrown over his turban ; and the crowds, which the 
splendour of the spectacle drew together, served only to 
inoreaee the vanity of the weak-minded prince. Once only 
in the year did he thus come forth among his subjects, on 
the feast of the Eed-al-Fitr, which followed the Ramadhan. 
He then went in state, riding on a white mule, and wear- 
ing the mantle and walking-staff of the Prophet, to the 
principal mosque, where he performed the customary re- 
ligions rites, and bestowed his benediction upon tbe assem- 
bled nanltitude. When the ceremony was over, be returned 
alone and on foot by the banks of the Tigris to bis palace ; 
and his path by the river was always most strictly guarded, 
to prevent any one from treading in his sacred footsteps. 

Aldioogh Mostasem was utterly negligent of public busi- 
ness, the affairs of state were at first admirably attended 
to by his Vixier, Nasser^din, who had held the same 
office under his father; and with such skill did this minis- 
ter coaduct the government, that, though few taxes could 
be collected in tbe nominally subject provinces, he managed 
to repleiush the coffers which had been emptied by the mu- 
nificence of Mostanzer. But in the second year of tbe new 
Caliph's reign, the good old Vixier died; and he was suc- 
ceeded in Us office by Mouiaddeddin-al-Cami — a name 
&tal to the house of Abbas. 

Bagdad was now no longer tbe JOar-al-Sakmf the * City 
of Peace;' and the population was divided into two anta- 
gonistic parties, mutually inflamed against each other by 
religious bigotry. These parties were the Sbeites and 
Soonites — sects which to this day divide the Mussulman 
world. The Soonites were generally regarded as the 
orthodox party. One of the questions in dispute was, 
whether the Koran was created or uncreated 7 and in re- 
gard to the office of the chief Imaun, which comprehends 
all spiritual authority, the Sheites maintained that it be- 
longed of divine right to Ali and his descendants, while 
tbe Soonites claim it for Omar and Moaouia. 

From this antagonism of parties sprang the immediate 
cause of the down&U of the Caliphate. Mostasem had not 
sufficient energy to repress tbe feud ; and the Sbeites, pro- 
tected by the Vizier Al-Cami, became overbearing, and 
raised frequent seditions in the city. The Caliph's eldest 
son, Abubeker, a youth of great promise, and of a bold and 
energetic temperament, provoked by the insolence of the 
Sheites, openly declared for the opposite party, and 
threatened to inflict exemplary chastisement on their adver- 



saries, if they continued to disturb the peace of Bagdad. 
Supported by the Vizier, the Sheites disregarded his 
menaces, and continued their insults on the Soonites. Upon 
this the young prince^ collecting a body of troops, seized 
the ringleaders of the rebellious sect, and caused them to 
be confined in the common prison. This firmness had the 
desired effect; the city was quieted. But the Vizier 
deeming it an insult to himself went to the Caliph, and 
endeavoured to get from him a counter-mandate. After 
repeated attempts he was unsuccessful ; and, burning with 
rage and vexation, the perfidious minister resolved to sa- 
crifice everything to his revenge. The ruin of the Caliph 
and his whole house would alone satisfy his fiendish spirit 
The Monguls were then threatening a new irruption ; and 
to their ruthless hordes he looked as fitting instruments to 
accomplish his designs. 

With this view he wrote to the chief of the Monguls, in- 
stigating him to turn his arms against Bagdad, represent- 
ing to him the great advantages he would derive from 
winning the City of the Calinhs, and the immense riches it 
contained, and promising his assistance in the under- 
taking. Having thus summoned the tempest, he next pro- 
ceeded to expose the Caliph defenceless to its fury. He 
suggested to the feeble prince tbe propriety of disbanding 
the regular army which had been organised by his prede- 
cessor, representing that it was now superfluous, as the 
Mongul armies were directing thdr march exclusively 
against the northern power^ and appealing to his covet- 
ousness by showing how great an increase of revenue 
would be derived from the measure he proposed. Mos- 
tasem was at first very averse to this reduction of the army ; 
not from any wise foresight of the danger with which it 
would be attended, but because he feared that the pomp of 
his courtly ceremonial would suffer by the withdrawal of 
so large a portion of the military. The wily Vizier, how- 
ever, easily overcame his reluctance, by representing that 
sufficient troops would still remain to keep up the full dig- 
nity of the Caliphate; orders were given for disbanding 
the army, and no less than seventy thousand excellent sol- 
diers were forthwith scattered over the country, never again 
to be assembled. Thus successful in denuding the Caliph of 
his troops, the Vizier next proceeded to deprive him also 
of the wisest of his counsellors ; and, by appointing them 
to offices at a distance from Bagdad, effectually prevented 
any prudence or military knowledge on their part from 
counteracting his designs. Having thus completed his pre- 
parations, and opened a correspondence with the Mongul 
chief, Al-Cami, while feigning the utmost loyalty to the 
Caliph, in secret eagerly awaited the advance of the bar- 
barians. 

Mangou Khan was then chief of the Mongul nation. 
Under his grandfather, Gengis Elhan, these nomad tribes of 
Central Asia had first revealed themselves to the astonisbed 
powers of the East, by their impetuous and successful ir- 
ruption into the regions of cirilisation; and under that 
great warrior's favourite son and successor, Octai, the 
empire of the barbarians was still fdrther extended. When 
Mangou Khan mounted the throne, his supremacy was re- 
cognised throughout all Northern and Central Asia, from 
China to the frontiers of European Russia; and the recent 
overthrow of the Persians had advanced his territories to 
the confines of the Caliphate of Bagdad. A warrior like 
the rest of his race, Mangou Khan soon put his martial 
hordes again in motion ; and assembling two large armies, 
he placed them under the command of his brothers, Coblai 
and Uoulagou — men trained to war from their boyhood, 
and of high reputation as leaders. The former was di- 
rected to march eastward upon Cathai, or China; and it 
would seem that this army was accompanied by the 
monarch in person; while the latter was to invade the 
provinces of the south and west 

At the moment of Houlagou's departure, his royal 
brother addressed to him his parting advice, recommending 
him everywhere to introduce the customs and laws of 
Gengis Khan, to treat with kindness the nations who 
should submit to him, with rigour those who should resist. 
'Let your subjects,' continued the monarch, *be always 
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free from aigasi exAotion5i; be oarefal to repeopU the 
Iftods that war may detattate. On all occasions do not 
fail to ooosnU Dokooskhatoun, and take her advice.' This 
Dokonskhatoan, who was thas to be the chief counsellor 
of the conquering warrior, was his wife, or one of his 
wives; she had been the wife of his &ther, Tonlon Kbaa, 
and on his death had passed, with the whole of his hoose- 
hold, into the hands of the son. A singular pictore this of 
Mongnl customs ! The wife is a slave, forming part of the 
.household, and yet is influential and respected, and gives 
advice even to conquerors. We may addC that Dokhousk- 
hatonn was a Christian, or at least she loved and reiqpected 
the Christians. 

Houlagou qulck^ overran the countries beyond the 
Oxus, and advancea into Persian Irak, in order to exter- 
minate the Ismaelian Assassins— followers of the Old BfsA 
of the Mountains, who for a century and a half had esta- 
blished themselves in Qebal, the mountainous part of that 
province. Before nndertaking this enterprise, however, 
Houlagon sent letters to all the princes of Asia Minor and 
Persia, requesting their co-operation against the infidel 
I8maelian8--gttaranteeing the peacefbl possession of their 
kingdoms to those who complied, but threateniog to treat 
like the Assassins themselves those who refbsed. Insti- 
gated by his Viiier Al-Oami, the Caliph sent a contemp- 
tuous answer to this request;' but no notice of it was at 
this time taken by Houlagou, who was engrossed in his 
preparations for the campaign. Rokneddin, prince of the 
Assassins, soon found himself no match for the impetuous 
Mongul. Fortress after fortress fell before the invader; 
and at last Rokneddin was defeated in person, with a loss 
of twelve thousand men, and compelled to take rsAige in 
the strong fortress of Maimoun. Thither he was rapidly 
followed by Honlagou, who closely invested the place. 
Despairing of success, Rokneddin surrendered, and he was 
forthwith despatched by the conqueror to his brother 
Mangou Khan, then in Cathai ; but when the lattw heard 
that the prince of Uie Assassins wis taken, he sent orders 
for his immediate death ; and the mandate was executed as 
Rokneddin was entering Transoxiana. With him ended 
the dynasty of the Ismaelians, after lasting 170 years. 

Houlagou remained for some time in the hUl-country of 
Gebal, resting and recruiting his army. His design then 
was to turn his arms westwanls, and march upon Constan- 
tinople; but the machinations of the treacherous Tixier of 
Bagdad succeeded in drawing down the stonn upon his 
own city. There was in the camp of Houlagou a fomons 
astrologer named Nasir-Eldin, a great fHend of Al-Cami's, 
who had left Bagdad in consequence of some disagreemmt 
with the Calinh, and repaired to the Mongul court. This 
person, accordingly, when Houlagou meditated an advance 
on Constantinople^ reminded him of the former insolent 
answer of the Caliph, and urged him to avenge the slight 
thus offered to his power. At the same time, a secret 
envoy came fK>m AKJami to Houlagou, inviting him to 
undertake the enterprise, and apprising him of the dis- 
banding of the Caliph's troops which he had succeeded in 
effecting. This project was quite in unison with the am- 
bideus spirit of the Mongul prince ; the order to march west- 
wards was countermanded, and Uie whole army prepared 
to enter the territories of the Caliphate. An officer was 
despatched firom headquarters to Bagdad, with the follow- 
ing letter to Mostaiem : — 

*T(m did not send me soldlera affaiiut the Itmaellana, and roa hare 
aHeced rain excoaea. Though yovr fiontly be andent and Ufostrloiia, 
thouirb your race be Caroared by fbrtune, ramambar tliat the mooa 
only ahlnea brightly when tlM dasaMng aon ia hid. Yon ought to ro- 
ineniber to what treatmentt ftxmi the reign of Gengla Khan to thia 
day, the Mongol armiea have saljected the world.* 

He then recounts all the empires and dynasties over- 
thrown by the Monguls ; and demands that the Caliph 
should dismantle the ramparts and fill up the ditches of 
his towns, and declare himself vassal of the Monguls. * If 
you have any desire to save your head and your ancient 
fondly, give good heed to my advice. If you reAise to 
adopt it, I shall see what b God's will about it' Shortly 
after despatching this letter, Houlagou broke up from the 



neighbouriiocd of Ramadan, and entered Babylouiaa 
IraL 

As soon as news spread that the Monguls bad entered 
the territories of the Caliphate^ many Mussulman lords 
hastened to the capital, and, in concert with the grandees 
of the court, earnestly entreated the Caliph to make pre- 
parations for the defence of the city. But Mostaxem was 
deaf to their entreaties; nay, more— Inr the advice of the 
wily Vizier, he replied in words of pride to the mes s s g e of 
the MonguL His mind dwelt only on the grandeur and 
sanctity of the race of Abbas. laveated with the offic« of 
high-priest and king of the nation, the Abhaasidea had a 
double pride, that of a saintly and ef a royal race; but 
night was on the ade of the Monguls. When Houiagoo 
heard the answer of the Caliph, 'The Caliph,' aaid he, 
* shows himself to us as bent as a bow ; but, if the eternal 
God protect me, I will make him as straight as an arrow !' 
Anotlier letter, also, from Bagdad, fdl into the bands of 
the Mongul prince, which greatly inoeneed him. A Mus- 
sulman officer had been taken prisoner by the Mongola, 
and, seeing that resistance on the part of the Caliph was 
useless, he had written to his friends coansdUng pence. 
The following was the answer returned : — 

* Who, I prav, la thla Hbolagon, and what anthorlty hafh be trrer 
tlie honae of Abbaat Th^ haH the aorerelgn power hnmedltftelj 
fhmi Ood ¥rboenrer laaketh war a^nat tbeoi wttl fkil of aocoeM. 
If Hovlagoa had baea inclined for peace, he woald not hare entexvd 
the Calipn^a domlolona, nor committed anch great spoil tberela. If 
he would arert the storm of war, let him retora to Hamartitn. aai we 
win oae our endea;roar to engage the diief nriniater to apply to tbe 
Commander of the Falthftil, w^o may, pcrtupa, aliow ao mach de- 
mency aa to pardon him.' 

Upon learning the wrath of Houlagou, M o st a i em began 
to be troubled, and consulted his Vizier. Al-Cani aaems 
now to have oban|ed his adrice to his master, in order the 
better to accomplish Ms perfidy. Formerly be bad oonn- 
selled haughty answers, in order to enrage Honlagoa; 
now, when he saw that war was ineritable, in order to im- 
pede defensive measures, he counselled peace. ' If rich 
presents,' said he, *be sent to Houlagou, be will be paci- 
fled.' The grandees, on the contrary, who likewise saw 
that war was inevitable^ insisted upon the instant strength- 
ening of the foKifications, and levying of troops ; and openly 
declared that the Viiier was betraying his master, and was 
in correspondence with the enemy. As if fote had marked 
him for its own, Mostaiem followed the advice oC neither 
party ; the feeble prince thought only of the former glories 
of his race, and took no measures to preserve them. * What 
disqtdetnde,' said he, * ought the race of Abbas to foel? 
All the monarchs who reign anon the^arth, are they not 
in rank but as my soldiers? Take courage^ then, and 
cease to f^ar the threats of the Mongols.' 

In such state were matters in the menaced -capftal — a 
prey to seditions fouds, yet terrified by the appn>aeh of the 
Mongul hordes; pasaSng firom panic fears to empty effort 
▼escences of ccurage, and nseless recollections of fi>nner 
glory; treason at court; on the throne, a prince ener> 
vated by luiury, nervous at the sight of danger; at one 
time proud and insolent, as if God could not permit the 
fiiU of the Abbassides; at another, baring reeourae to the 
most cowardly submissions. It is thus that nations perish; 
thus fall royiU dynasties. 



IMPORTAMOB OF A HBM BKUOIOHS BILTKP. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, who was no recluse, no fanatio, 
but a man eminent as a scholar and a philosopher, said ; 
* I envy no qualities of the mind or intellect in othere, nor 
genius, nor power, wit or fiincy ; but if I could choose 
what would be most delightftil, and, I believe, most n9e> ' 
fill to me, I should prefer a fii-m religious hcHrf to «Mry < 
other bUuing: for it makes life a discipline of goodness; 
creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vamsh; and 
throws over the decay, the destruction of existence^ the 
most gorgeous of all lights : awakens life in death, and 
calls out from oomiption and decay, beauty and everlaat- 
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PORTRAIT QALLERT. 

BIRHA&D BABTOir. 

Tbi Dftme of Bernard Barton hM been Bnffieientlj well 
known in Bnglish litenturo for the last twenty years. Its 
bearer primarily attracted public attention, ps^y by his 
real and intrinsic merits as a poet, and partly as being a 
member of a sect supposed to be somewhat adTerse to poed- 
eal porsnits. Bernard Barton was a Qoaker, and the son 
of a Quaker. The Society of Friends had indeed produced 
poets before hb day, tiie best known being Scott of Amwell, 
Llojd, and Amelia Opie ; and many eren of the earlier and 
primitiTe Qoakers wrote Tersee, usually very bad ones, but 
still sufficing to show tiiat the *protkne art' of rhyming 
was not originally discountenanced altogether by the body. 
Howerer, poesy in drab attire formed a rare enough spec- 
tacle, in the young days of Bernard Barton, to gire a strong 
test of novelty to his first literary appearances, and to win 
for him the name par excelUnee of the Quaker Bard. Nor 
did the later entrance into the same field of the Hewitts, 
and other ^le writers of his own persuasion, deprive him 
while he lired of that honourable distraction. 

Bernard Barton, as we learn from an interesting memoir 
of him, issued under his daughter's eye, was bom in Lon- 
don, January 81,1 784. His more remote progenitors had 
been yeomen of Cumberland, where the name is yet well 
known; but the poet's father, who first left the Church of 
England and joined the Society of Friends, moved south- 
wards with his fiunily, and entered, in and near the me- 
tropolis, into various pursuits in life. Finally, he was cut 
oflf prematurely, and left Bernard, with other children* to 
the care of a second wife, who behaved so well to the off- 
spring of her predecessor, that they had actually advanced 
io years before they knew her to be only their stepmother. 
This amiable woman, who was of the Quaker persuasion, 
carried all the children of her deceased spouse to the home 
of heat own fioher at Tottenham, and there they were 
brougbt up in childhood. Bernard received the stamina 
of his education at ao Ipswich school ; and, at the age of 
fourteen, be was apprenticed to Mr Samuel Jesup, a shop- 
keeper at Halstead, in Essex. * There I stood,' be writes, 
* for eight years behind the counter of the comer shop at 
the top of Halstead Hill, kept to thisd&v (in 1828) by my 
okl master, and still worthy unde^ S. Jesup.' Mr Jesiq) 
became the * uncle' of Barton through the marriage of the 
latter with lawj Jesup, niece of the shopkeeper, in 1807. 
With one of htt brothers, Ae subject of our memoir enter- 
ed at the same time into partnership, as coal and com 
merchant, at Woodbridge ; but the death of his consort, in 
giving birth to an only child (the well beloved daughter, 
who long tended and finally snrrived her sire), threw the 
still youthful Bernard again loose upon the world, and he 
engaged himself as private tutor in the fiunily of Mr Water- 
houee of liverpooL In doing so^ he indulged so for his 
ahready strong preference for the pursuits of literature; 
but he was destined, after all, to win his staple living 
chiefly by the ledger, and not by books of another sort 
After a residenee of one year at Liverpool, he returned to 
Woodbridge, and there entered on a clerkship in Messrs 
Alexander's bank— an office held by him for forty years, 
or, in other words, up to the period of his decease (Fe- 
bruary 19. 1849). 

Brief as this account is, it eomprises all that is interest- 
ing in tlie non-literary career of Bernard Barton. He de- 
rived from Us post in the bank a sufficiency of income to 
maintain hiniself and his daughter comfortably ; and he 
turned to letters mainly as a relaxation, prompted thereto 
by thestirrin^B of his natural genius and acquired tastes. 
True it is (as will be noticed afterwards) that he did 
veam at one time to devote hiqiself wholly to literature, 
but he was diverted tram Um attempt by the counsels of 
friends. It was in 1812 that Bernard 6arton published 
his first volume of poems, entitled * Metrical Mueions.' 
The transmission of a copy to Keswick led to a correspon- 
denoe with Southey, which was continued at intervals for 
a number of years. Notwithstanding his apparently sin- 
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cere enthusiasm in fovour of the Church of Englandf 
Southey evinced ever through life a warm sympathy with 
renowned sectarians, such as Wesley and Fox (not to in- 
clude Buayan), whose several histories he personally wrote 
in a sfdrlt of earnest admiration ; and Barton stood there- 
fore in a fovourable position to attract his kindly regards. 
At the same time the interest shown by others was more 
ardent on the whole. A complimentary copy of verses to 
the author of the * Queen's Wake,' then just published, 
brought long and vehement letters (says the memoir before 
us) from the Ettrick Shepherd, full of thanks to Barton 
and praises of himself We wish that these letters had 
been preserved. It is indeed somewhat odd that Byron, 
and many other men of note^ speak of receivfaig letters 
from James Hogg, and that yet not one scrap of these, 
seemingly, has been found in their repositories, or has ap- 
peared in their own post-mortem Inographiee. All of the 
parties ooncemed talk of the said epistles as ' strange and 
eccentric ; ' still we cannot but hold it at not less strange and 
eccentric that not a soul, frt>m Byron downwards, deemed 
any letters of such a man as the author of the * Queen's Wake ' 
to be wortlty of even safe moUskmmt. In the present case, we 
could have wished that the otherwise very judicious writer 
(E.F.G.) of the ' Memoir of Bernard Barton^ had given to us 
(if in his power) the original letters of Hogg, in place <^ a 
brief description, exposing only their weak points. We 
know well that the Shepherd wrote ever most impulsively, 
and often not ver^ wisely ; but the style of language laid to 
him in the memoir before us would have been the better of 
clear substantiation. Our national pride in Hogg will not 
permit us to attach weight to the plea that his correspon- 
dence has been suppressed out of a regard to his own me- 
mory. On that point nobody needed to have any delicacy. 
Even before he died, Scotland had learned to love the 
very egotism of the man, perhaps, above all his other 
qualities. . It was strong as that of Cobbett, and attractive 
by its honest simplidty. We shall not soon forget the 
emphasis with which the Shepherd once^ in our own hear- 
ing, evinced the strength of his self-esteem. A popular 
periodioalist had decided that ' an^ comparison oetwixt 
Hogg and Boms was out of the question '—or something of 
the sort, totidem verbii. * I hae been compared wi' Bums 
often in my lifetime^' said Hog^ <and 111 be compared 
oftener wi' him when I'm dead.^^The truth was, that the 
periodioalist meant not to undervalue the author of the 
* Queen's Wake,' but simply to imply the marked difference 
in the kind and character of talent displayed by the Scot- 
tish bards ren>ectively. 

However, this refers more to the * Memoir of Bernard 
Barton,' than to the Quaker poet himself! In 181 8, he pub- 
lished a second volume, called * Poems by an Amateur,' 
which succeeded well, Imving been fovourably noticed by 
Jeffrey in the * Edinburgh Bieview.' To be so honoured in 
those days was positive celebrity ; and before the men of 
our own times wonder thereat, they should remember how 
long the * Edinburgh Reriew ' stood almost alone as a ster- 
ling organ of criticism ; and that the ' London Quarterly,' 
and the migority of the monthlies, only followed at succes- 
sive intervals (to be pursued in due course by weeklies 
and dailies innumerable), all reducing^ but by slow de- 
grees, the force of indiriaual decisions upon literature to 
the low point at which they now stand. We shall never 
see the times again when an Edinburgh critique could make 
a Byron, or a * Quarterly' kUl a Seats. The minds of 
men generally have risen more nearly to a level with those 
of thdr assumed guides, and they now form judgments ex- 
tensively for themselves. They write more for themselves ; 
and yet — here is the question — where now are the equals 
of our Wordsworths, Southeys, and Byrons, men trained 
seemingly im the teeth of the M system? We must look 
to the fature^ it would seem. The general level has been 
raised immensely; and, for any object to tower over it, 
that object must be elevated still more immensely. How- 
ever, we may well hope that the day will come when such 
new lig^ will dawn on us; and, if they do so at all, it 
must almost neceasarily be with an effulgence glorious ex- 
ceedingly. 
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The late Francis (Lord) Jeffrey beha?ed Tery kindly to 
Bernard Barton, on the whole. It is a singular fact, indeed, 
that, after being somewhat OTer-?aIaed by men for it time, 
and as much under^Taloed by many in the next generation, 
people ha?e now begun generally to admit that Jeffrey was 
Of more often in the right than the wrong, and that all 
his critical decisions bore the stamp of strong discern- 
ment, if not of po6iti?e genius. We cannot allow the case 
even of Wordsworth to be an exception. The early lyrics 
of that poet, such as the * Idiot Boy,' * Goody Blake,' and 
the like, which the Edinburgh critic chiefly contemned, are 
to this hour prized highly by nobody ; and had not the 
bard of Rydal utterly oast aside his own starting canon, 
which prescribed the use, in Terse, of the plainest language 
of common life, he certidnly would not, at his reoent and 
lamented decease, ha?e left behind him the name of the 
first poet of his age. No poetry in our language equals 
that of the • Sonnets,* and other great pieces of Wordsworth, 
in stateliness and elaborate dignity ; and it may well be 
asked, if the criticisms of Jeffrey had no share in leading 
the poet of the lakes into the wiser track which he irradi- 
ated with such a flood of splendour. The remarks of the 
Edinburgh critic, respecting Barton, gi?e a Tery clear 
▼iew of his real merits : * The staple of the whole poems 
is description and meditations-description of quiet home 
scenery, sweetly and feelingly wrought out — and medita- 
tion, overshadowed with tenderness, and exalted by devo- 
tion— but all terminating in soothing, and even cbeerfhl 
views of the condition and prospects of society.' It was 
in the same place observed that the poet had *a fine and 
cultivated, rather than a bold and original mind.' This 
remark may be applied not only to the pieces which lay 
before the reviewer at the time, but to all that followed 
fh>m the same pen. Besides a poem on the subject of 
'Napoleon,' published in 1822, not less than five small 
additional volumes of verse by Barton appeared betwixt 
that year and 1828. He continued to compose occasionally 
after that period, for annuals and other periodicals, but no 
new volume was issued until 1846, when he obtained 
leave to dedicate his final collection of verses to Queen 
Victoria. Old age had now advanced upon him, and 
brought with it ailments of some severity. It is not un- 
worthy of note, by the way, that Bernard Barton, while 
most temperate in his living, neglected or violated one 
grand sanitary rule, always held as scarcely of inferior im- 
portance. As he himself humorously said, he had for forty 
years taken * as little exercise as a milestone, and far less 
fresh air.' Possibly, however, the symptoms of heart dis- 
ease, which attacked him latterly, may have arisen fW>m 
this very neglect of free and regular exercise. Be this as 
it may, in the beginning of 1849, Bernard showed marks 
of a fiiiling system, though never forsaken for a moment 
by the cheerfulness habitual to him through life. The 
*■ last scene of all ' is thus noticed in the * Memoir :' * On 
Monday, February 19, he was unable to get into the bank, 
having passed a very unquiet night — the first night of dis- 
tress, he thankfVilIy said, that his illness had caused him. 
He suffered during the day, but welcomed as usual the 
friends who came to see him as he lay on his sofin; and 
wrote a few notes— for his correspondence must now, as 
he had humorously lamented, become as short-breathed as 
himself. In the evening, at half-past eight, as he was yet 
conversing cheerfully with a friend, he rose up, went to his 
bedroom, and suddenly rang the bell. He was fbund by 
his daughter— dying. Assistance was sent for; but all 
assistance was vain. * In a few minutes more,' says the 
note despatched from the house of death that night, * all 
distress was over on hit part — and that warm kind heart 
is still for ever.* * 

Purposing in conclusion to present a i^w of the pieces 
of Bernard Barton, we may revert to the opinions of his 
poetry expressed by eminent judges. Charles Lamb spoke 
of some of them as 'sweet with Doric delicacy,' and so 
spoke justly. The verses here more immediately alluded 
to, .were those addressed ' To the Memory of Robert Bloom- 
field * — a man of spirit congenial to that of Barton. A 
few stanzas of this piece may be subjoined : 



* TboQ shoaldtt not to the gnre descend 

Unmoam'd, anborioar'd, and oncang ; 
Coald harp of mine record thine end. 

For thee that mde harp shoold be Strang ; 
And plainiiTo notes as CTer rang 

Sboald all ita simple atrings employ, 
Lamenting anto old and young 

The Bard who sung the Farmer's Boy. 

The Harvrst Home's r^oidng cnp 

Sboald pause, when that sad note was heard ; 
The Widow turn her HourgUut up 

With tenderest feelings newly stirr'd ; 
And many a pity-waken*d word. 

And sighs that speak when language fills. 
Should prove thy simple strains preferr'd 

To prouder poets* lofty tales. 



And long may guileless hearts preserve 

Thy memory, and its tablets he : 
While nature's healthy power shall nerve 

The arm of labour toiling free: 
While childhood's innocence and glee 

With green old age enjoyment share ; 
BicKard* and Katft shall tell of thee, 

Walten and Janes thy name declare. 

How wise, how noble, was thy choice. 

To be the Bard of simple swains ; 
In all their pleasures to rejoice. 

And sooth with sympathy their pains ; 
To sing with feeling in thy strains 

The simple subjects they dfscuss. 
And be, though me from classic chains. 

Oar own more chaste Theocritos ! ' 

There is indeed a simple delicacy here, as said Charto 
Lamb, a true but not bliiidedly partial friend of the PO0 
of the Friends. The esteem and regard of Elia were nevei 
more strongly showB than when be reprobated the desin 
of Barton to adopt a literary lifb wholly. With that stroni 
common sense which leavened so singularly his rare and 
exuberant fkncifblness, Lamb wrote to his friend — * Ke«p 
to your bank, and the bank will keep you. Trust not tc 
the public : you may hang, starve, drown yourself fbr any- 
thing that worthy personage cares. I bless every star 
that Providence, not seeing good to make me independent, 
has seen it next good to settle me upon the stable fbonda- 
tion of Leadenhall. Sit down, good B. B., in the banking 
oflloe : what ! is there not, fh>m six to eleven P.M., six days 
in the week, and is there not all Sunday? Fie, what t 
superfluity of man's time, if you could think so I Enough 
for relaxation, mirth, converse, poetry, good thought^ 
quiet thoughts. the corroding, torturing, tormenting 
thoughts that disturb the brain of the unlucky wight who 
must draw upon it for daily sustenance ! Henoefbrth I 
retract all my fbnd complaints of mercantile employment 
— look upon them as lovers* quarrels. I was but haU 
in earnest Welcome dead timber of a desk that gives at 
life. A little grumbling is a wholesome medicine for ths 
spleen, but in my inner heart do I approve and embi 
this our close but unharassing way of lifb. I am qui 
serious.* Two other parties, each very differently situal 
fh)m Lamb, gave, singularly enough, much the sai 
vice. Southey, who himself lived wholly by letters, 001 
soiled the Quaker Bard to pursue literature not as a stu* 
or business, but as a relaxation ; and Lord Byron, who 
his patrimonial means of sustenanoe, used the fbUowiq 
pointed words to Bernard — ' Bo not renounce writing, bi 
never trust entirely to authorship.* No doubt, one and iJ 
of these friendly counsellors, while appreciating sincavt 
the abilities of our puet, felt at the same time that tht^ 
were not of that high character by which success might b| 
absolutely enforced and commanded. In truth, as is nearij 
expressed in the Edinburgh critique, Bernard Barton w4 
less a poet than a man of cultivated mind with poetid 
leanings, or a warm love of verse, superadded to a mod 
gentle and amiable disposition. IdeaUty, the staple de 
ment of all highly poetical intellects, he seems to hail 
possessed in but a very moderate degree. His reflectiToi 
ness was strong enough to enable him to point a tendei 
instructive, and just moral ; but his imagination lacked tH 
power to disclose to him those proibunder analogies in 04 
ture which the true poet descries, and on which be IM 
his mood of lofty contemplation. No trace of any one sod 
thought as that of Milton, when he speaks of music bj 
night as ^.yu.^^v. *" 
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* Smoothing the rwen down of darkness till it smiled,* 
Mnzrs in tbe whole compass of the writings of Barton. 
or,^ to take a more applicable case, though the mild and 
teditaAi?e temperament of Barton was not unakin to that 
*" Wordsworth, can we find the former anywhere strewing 
» Ijrrios with such passages at once profoundly thought- 
d a^Ml highly imaginatiTe as the following : — 

' Long hsve I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that oheers ; 

The common growth of mother earth 

Suffices me— her tears, her mirth. 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon's wing, tbe macic ring, 

I shall not ooyet for my dower, 
If I along that lowly way 
With sympathetio heart may stray, 

And with a sonl of power.' 

lut, frlule giring us no such instances of deep thought in 
zdon with exalted imagination, Bernard Barton merits 
lot the less his meed of praise, in so ikr as he has left to 
\B manT poems instinct with pure and tender sentiment, 
nd ftill of just, if not striking or noTel reflections. The 
ollowiDg sonnet, for example, cannot boast of much ori- 
^ality, and yet how pleasing ! It seems to hare been a 
sbte elision: 

' The lamp will shed a feeble glimmering light, 
When the sostainina oil is nearly spent: 
The small stars twinkle in the firmament, 

And the moon's paler orb arise on night, 

When day has waned; the scathed tree, despite 
Of age, looks green with ivy wreaths besprent ; 
And Ikled roees yet retain a scent, 

When death has made them lereless to the sight 

So linger on, as seeming loth to die, 
light, colour, sweetness ; thus unto the last 
The poet o'er his worn-out lyre will cast 

A nerreless hand, and still new nnmbera try ; 

Not unrewarded, if its parting sigh 
Seem like the lingering echo of the past' 

Bernard Barton was sincerely and habitually religious, 
and many of his pieces, bearing on serious and scriptural 
mbgeots, breathe tbe yery spirit of bland and hopeftil 
Christianity. Of such a cast is < In Coelo Quiea.' 

' Not in this weary world of ours 

Can perfect rest be found ; 
Thorns mingle with its feirest flowers. 

Even on cultured ground^ 
A brook— to drink of by the way, 

A rook— its shade to cast, 
May cheer oor path from day to dliy, 

But soofa not long can last ; 
Earth's pilgrim, still, his loins must gird 

To seek a lot more blest ; 
And this must be his onward word— 

* In heaven alone is rest.' 

This cannot be our resting-i^aoe ! " 

Though now and then a gleam 
Of lovely nature, heavenly grace. 

May on it briefly beam : 
Griefs pelting shower. Care's dark'ning clood, 

8tiU falls, or hovers near: 
And sin's pollutions often shroud 

The light of life, while here. 
Not tiU it ' shuffle off the coil* 

In which it lies deprest. 
Can the pure spirit cease from toil ;— 

* In heaven alone is rest I ' 

Best to the weary anxious soul. 

That, on life's toilsome road. 
Bears onward to the destined goal 

Ite heavy galling load ; 
Best unto eyes that often weep 

Beneath the day's broad light. 
Or oftener painful vigils keep 

Through the dark hours of nigl't ! 
But let us bear with pain and care, 

As ills to be redrest, 
Belying on ihe promise fhir— 

* In heaven there will be rest ! * 

The Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, if not destined to rank 
high among the poets of his countzy, has at least won a 
modest niche in the great temple ; and his works will pro- 
bably be read hereafter, and admired for their purity and 
de^c^ of sentiment and expression, even when the works 
of much more ambitious sectators of the muses hare passed 



THE LAST OF THE CALIPHa 

PABTIL 

TuitN we now to the camp of the invaders. With all his 
boldness, Houlagou Mi uneasy as to the result of his enter- 
prise, when he Uiought of the strong ramparts of Bagdad, 
and the halo that still lingered around the Caliphate. In 
his embarrassment he had recourse to astrology. He 
called to him tbe astrologer Hosam-Eldin, whom Mangou- 
Khan had sent with him to choose the auspicious moments 
for marching or encamping; and he invited him to an- 
nounce without flattery what the stars presaged. The as- 
trologer formally declared that an enterprise which had 
for its end the attacking the fkmily of tbe Caliphs, and the 
capture of Bagdad, could not have a happy result ' In 
fact)' said he, < up to this day, every king who has dared 
to march against Bagdad and the descendants of Abbas, 
has lost both his throne and his life.' Houlagou contented 
himself with requesting from the astrologer a written at- 
testation of his prediction. On the other hand, the Lamas 
and Emirs protested that an expedition against Bagdad 
was sure to be fortunate. Houlagou then sent for the 
astrologer Nasir-Eldin, whom we have already mentioned 
as the friend of the treacherous Al-Cami. 

Nasir-Eldin declared that not one of the misfortunes pre- 
dicted by Hosam-Eldin would come to pass. 

* What will happen, then T * inquired the Mongul prince. 
' Houlagou Eham will reign in the room of the Caliph,' 

was the astrologer's answer. 

A discussion then ensued before Houlagou between the 
astrologers. The argument adduced by Nasir is remark- 
able from the lips of a Mussulman : — 

*The race of Abbas,' said he, * has no peculiar preroga- 
tive; tiierefore it may be attacked without thereby incur- 
ring Qod's wrath.' 

And in proof of this, he cites the number of Caliphs of 
this family who had been assassinated by various persons, 
without any particular disasters resulting. 

* On hearing tlie discourse of this able man,' says the 
historian Raschid-Eldin, ' the heart of Houlagou-Khan as- 
sumed an energy comparable to the colours ^at adorn the 
tulip in the first days of spring.' 

The importance still attached to the august title of Caliph 
is everywhere evident in this discussion ; the anxiety of 
Houlagou is, to ascertain whether any religious character 
was inherent in the Abbassides, and whether they could be 
warred on without impiety and without sacrilege. Once 
re-assured on this case of conscience, Houlagou broke up 
at once from his encampment, and marched with his whole 
forces against Bagdad. 

Meanwhile tbe Vizier Al-Cami continued to blind the 
Cfdiph by delusive assurances of safety. * After all,' said 
he, 'should the Monguls even enter Bagdad, the very 
women and children would be able to knock on the head 
their whole army, with stones hurled from the house-tops.' 
However, to quiet the murmurs of his officers, Mostazem 
appointed two of tbe chief ones to take what measures 
they chose for the defence of the dty. He then gave orders 
that no one i^ould disturb bim, and shut himself up in the 
inner part of his palace with his wives and debauched 
companions as unconcernedly as if amidst profound peace. 

The generals appointed by Mostazem bestirred them- 
selves in the defence of the state; but, with all their exer- 
tions, a force of ten thousand men was all the^ could col- 
lect for ofifensive operations. However, the crisis was im- 
minent, and with this handftd of troops they resolved to 
risk an engagement In his advance upon Bagdad, Hou- 
lagou had imprudently separated his army into two corps, 
which march^ parallel to each other, but with a conside- 
rable distance between them. The Caliph's generals skil- 
fully resolved to take advantage of this false movement, 
and, by attacking with their whole force one of the divi- 
sions of the Mongul army, endeavour to crush it before the 
other could come to its support Issuing from the city, 
they came suddenly upon tbe Monguls encamped on the 
banks of the Dagiuil, or Little Tigris, and immediately ad- 
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bat ensiled, and both armies iboght with such resolution 
that night alone pat an end to the eqoal fight. Now was 
seen the miserable infkloatioB of diabanding the splendid 
army of the former Caliph. Ten thousand Arabians had 
combated for a whole day on eqoal terms with half of the 
Mongul host; had the serenty thousand veterans of Mos- 
tanzer been in the field, they would, even at the eleventh 
hour, hare righted the fortunes of the Caliphate, and driven 
the myriad squadrons of the Mongols headlong into the 
Tigris. Next morning both armies stood to arms, and the 
Caliph's troops demanded with loud cries to be again led 
to the attack ; their sole hope of socoess lay in speedily 
routing the Mongul division before them; but now, at the 
very crisis, the generals were irresolute, and the attack 
was delay»L The Monguls stood firm; but it was no 9b- 
ject ci theirs to urge on a renewal of the battle, as, in the 
course of the day, the other division would come up, and 
fall upon the flai^ and rear of the Arabians. But, mean- 
while, they were not idle. In reconnoitring their adver- 
saries' position, the Mongul officers observM that it was 
below the level of the Tigris, and forthwith a great part of 
the army was set to cut through the high bai&s that con- 
fined the waters of the river. Ere this was accomplished, 
the Caliph's generals had resolved to attack, and thecolnmns 
of assault were already forming, when a loud shout flrom 
the Mongul lines revealed to them their danger. A roar like 
cataracts followed, and the thunderstruck Arabians beheld 
with dismay the foaming waters of the Tigris rushing like 
a deluge through its gaping banks. Another instant, and 
I the flood was upon them. Flight was vain: horse and 
foot were alike submerged in the roaring waters, and the 
few stragglers who es(^)ed were easily cut down by the 
Mongul cavalry. The army of the Caliph was annihilated. 
When intelligence of this frightftil disaster reached Bag- 
dad, the whole city wss thrown into the utmost consterna- 
tion. At the same moment, on the low hills which fringe 
the bulks of the Tigris on the north-west, masses of 
horsemen began to appear, amid which the gleaming of 
armour announced the approach of Hoolagou and the other 
division of the Mongul army; and soon thick clouds <^ 
'dust marked their advance across the plain. Before night, 
Bagdad was invested. Still Mostaiem walloFed in plea- 
sure, even when the destroyer was at his gates. It had been 
foretold to Almanzor, when he founded Bagdad, that of all 
his descendants not one should die in that city, and through- 
out five hundred years the prophecy had been literally fbl- 
filled. It was on this broken reed that the Caliph leaned. 
For some time, however, his confidence seemed well-founded. 
The care of former Viziers had rendered the fortifications 
formidable; and though the defenders were fow, the 
assaults of the besiegers were repulsed with loss. Houhi- 
gou was chagrined ; want of provisions began to be folt in 
his camp. A reinforcement of Monguls arrived, but this 
only added to his embarrassment Counting upon carry- 
ing Bagdad by a eovp-de-maini his army in its advance 
had lud waste the country ; and now, despite their nume- 
rous foraging parties of light horse, sufficient provisions 
could not be collected. The army was starving. Despite 
his pride, the haughty Mongul had to issue orders to raise 
the siege. 

While Houlagou sat in his tent chafing with vexation, a 
Mongul brought to him a letter fastened to an arrow, which 
he had picked up in the camp, and which had evidently 
been shot from tne dty : it was addressed to the Mongul 
prince. He opened it, and read the short but important 
announcement, that if he sent to the city and demanded 
the person of Ebn-Amram, a foil month's provisions might 
be obtained fi>r his army. 

This Ebn-Amram was a common slave in the household 
of the govrmor of Acoubah, a city some distance from Bag- 
dad ; and it was his offioe to tickle the soles of his master's 
feet till he induced sleep — a custom much practised among 
the Orientals. One day when thus employed, overcome by 
drowsiness, he fell asleep himself. A kick fh)m his 
master's neglected foot quickly restored the drowsy slave 
to consciousness ; and, after making most abject apologies 
(as trifling a fault might have cost him bis head), he { 



begged permission to tell his appeased lord a dream tbtt 
he had jost had— namely, that tte dynasty of the Ahbsa- 
sides was near a close, sad that ha himself was ta raU m 
the room of tha OaUpk The governor, of eovrtOb treated 
the dream as a |Mece of nonsense told the drsasMT thaft be 
was the son of aa ass, and bade him reeume his task; and, 
turning on his couch, under the soothing proosas soon 6)1 
asleep. Ebn-Amram, however, did not so readily fivg^ 
his (uream of coming majesty; and his day-dreami^ as 
to what he would de when seated on tha tfarooe, served to 
soften the hardships of his present lot At last, boweter, 
the Monguls threatened Bagdad; and with every froh 
news of their success, Ebn-Amram's heart beat higher. 
His heart and soul was set oa the venture : be ooold not 
be worse— of that he was certain— and the dream pro- 
mised to make him greatest of all. In the whole Mongul 
army there was not a more eager partisaa of HeiilagiM 
than the poor slave Ebn-Amram. ^le Mongols diew 
roond Bagdad ; the crisis was evidently approaehinfr and 
Amram repaired to the capitaL Assault after assaolt 
ihiled, to his infinite chagrin. By and by romoora spread 
that the Mongols were starving— the whole ci^ was in 
ecstasies. Next, Hoolagoo's preparations for ralnng the 
siege were viable ftt>m the walls; in a fow days more tfae 
Arabians would be fireed from their terrible enemies. Ebo- 
Amram coold stand it no longer ; he knew where provisioBt 
were, and he was resolved uat the Mongols shoold have 
them. Accordingly he repaired te the ramparts, and, whcB 
no one observed him, fostenlng his letter to an waerom, he 
discharged it into the besieger s lines. 

Hoolagoo eagerly embraeed the proposal ; and, though 
not over^^onfident as to the result, he forthwtth deepatefaed 
messengers into the dty to reqoest that Amram should be 
delivered op to him. Little diffiooUy was made as to eom- 
plying with the demand. The besieged never dreamt of 
danger arising fh>m a common slate; and as the Mongnli 
were about to withdraw from the wnlle, 'A was tbw^ 
advisable to let them go with good graoew Ne seoner was 
Amram brought bef<»e Hoola^o, than heensaged la Ailfil 
his promise if he were sent to Aceobah. Thither be was 
accordingly soit with a detachment of troops, to whom be 
qoickly revealed several large dstem^ or undergrooad 
vaolts, filled with com. Loaded with the wdoome booty, 
the pe^y retom«i to the camp. Ardoor once more filled 
the army. Houlagou, oveijoved at thus unexpectedly find- 
ing his fortunes re-established, kept Amramnear his person, 
and promised before long to give him mme signal mariLef 
his gratitude. 

envisions onoe more abundant in the camp, the siegt 
was resumed with redoubled energy : aasanlt soeoeeded 
assault; and the chasms in the raaJcs were qidckly 
filled up by fresh troops. The besieged, however, main- 
tained a gallant defonce; and headed l^ the Galiph'i 
eldest son, Abubeker, they repulsed every attack of the 
Monguls. At length, in repelling a ieroe assault opea 
one of the gates, the gauant Abobeker fcU mortally 
wounded. His troops were panic-struck by the loss of 
their leader; gloom pervaded the ci^, and that dis- 
quietude which, by unhinging men's minde^ is so often the 
forerunner of disaster. The proq>eet fttmi the indJs was 
enough to make the boldest tremble. On aH sides spread 
the myriads of the Mongul host — here swarming thkk as 
ants up the fortifications — there forming fresh columns of 
attack. Supine as he was, the Caliph oonld no longer ^ot 
his ^es to the danger; and as he looked fh>m hn lol^ 
palace into the camp of the enemy, his vam-glory gate 



place to dismay : he was ready to submit to a«y 
of the Mongul prince. Houlagou had, a oonsidmble time 
preriously, demanded that the Visier should be sent to 
him ; and Al-Cami, secdng that the last crisis was now at 
hsnd, professed himself willing to be yidded up; sad, 
taking with him his two sons, be went over to Honhosn 
Still ignorant of his treachery, the Caliph entrastedum 
with ^e following message to the Mon^ prinoe>-^fbe 
monarch of tfae Monguls inrited me to send to Um mgf 
Vizier ; I now comply with this demand. Let tfaeprins% 
on his side, keep lus woH.'^ Houbgon replied, *Wbea I 
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exMtod this oonditioii, I wm still under tk* walls of Ha- 
uadan. Now that I am encamped before Bagdad, and 
that the sea of troubles and hostilities is in ftUl agitation, 
bow can I restriot my demands to one of the great ftmetion- 
aries of state? Ton must send me the whole three ■ 
namelj, the Vixier, the Defterdar, and the Soleimaa Shah.' 

Mostaxem hesitated, but at length resolved to send them 
next day. During the night, howerer, the Mongnls effected 
a lodgment on part of the walls; and Houlagou would no 
longer content himself with the three first dignitaries of 
the empire. A son of the Caliph went out in person from 
the city, with great presents to the oonqueror : Houlagou 
would not recdre hun. Then the elder son went forth in 
turn, with presents more precious still : Houlagou was in- 
flexible. DesoUtion and terror spread through Bagdad. 
The soldiers of the Caliph sought to escape trwk the dty; 
but the MoDguls surprised them, and out them to pieces; 
the greater part of those who remained, instead of manning 
the mmpaits, hid themselTes in the underground vaults, 
aod in tiie ftimaces which served to heat the baths. 
Meanwhile^ an arrow from the battlements pierced the eye 
of one of the principal Mongnl Bmirs; and Houlagou, 
mad with rage, ordered a general assault But Ballad 
was no^ defenceless, and the hihabitants went forth in a 
body to implore the mercy of the conquerors. Then oom- 
menoed a bloody tragedy. One by one, as they were led 
before Houlagou, the heads of the grandees roUed on the 
ground. Last of all, accompanied by his sons, and up- 
wards of three thousand Seids, Imanms, and Cadis, appeared 
the Caliph Mostasem— abandoning his ci^dtal, his empire^ 
and his life; for he knew well what fkte to expect, acoord- 
iog to the maxims of the East Houlagou received his 
august captive without any signs of anger, addressed some 
questions to him with gentleness and kindness, and then 
said — * Order the inhabitants of Bagdad to lay down their 
arms, and come forth that we may taJ^e the census.' Upon 
this, the Caliph ordered proclamation to be made^ that 
all the dtixens should lav aside their arms and come forth 
from the gates. They obeved their Caliph : unarmed and 
defencelen, they went forth amid the armed thouauids of 
the Mongol and were butchered in cold blood. Alter 
this massacre^ Bagdad was given up to pillage. The 
Monguls burst like a destroying lava-stream into the city : 
* they bmrMd both ths green and ths dty,* In the hour of 
his triumph, Houlagou remembered to be grateful The 
dream of the humble slave was acoompli^ed, and Ebo- 
Amram ruled as governor in the city of the Caliphe I 

Two days after the massacre, Hoolaffon entered and 
took possession of the palace of the Caliph, where he gave 
a banquet to his Mmirs. Bjr order of the oonoueror, Mos- 
taxem was brought before him. * It is you who entertain 
us,' said Houlagou to the folkn prince; <we are your 
guests. Come, see what present worthy of us you have te 
offer.' The Caliph, who believed him serious, trembled 
with fear, and was so agitated that he could not recognise 
the different keys. He caused several ]ocik» to be broken 
open, and presented to the Mongul prince two thousand 
robes, ten thousand pieces of gold, gems and jewels of the 
richest kind. Houlagou received these gifts with disdain, 
and distributed them among the Emirs and others present 
He then ordered the Caliph's harem to be counted. But 
when Mostasem saw them begin the numbering of his 
harem, his agony became excessive; and throwing himself 
before the ruthtess Mongul, he exclaimed^* Oh I leave me 
St least the women of my harem, upon whom never shone 
thelightofthesunnor that of the moon r He was per- 
mitted to dioose a hundred, whom he took with him. 

What a melancholy picture of fallen greatness I That 
btoquet in the conquered palace; that cruel irony of the 
oonoueror, the agitation and foar of the vanquished ; thM 
ndjen change of fortune within the halls that had so long 
seen the glory of the Abbassides, and now witnessed their 
bomiliation ! Lastly, and most livelily expressive of 
Oriental manners* that grief and that supplication of the 
&Ilen Caliph when he sees the numbering of his harem, 
tad understands that his wives will be gaaed on in open 
<liy:a8i( of all the marks of his humiliation, no one came 



home to him so much as this — that he is no longer master 
<tf anything, not even of the veil that covers the women of 
his harem; that veil, the most sacred of possessions, and 
the last that an Oriental parts with I 

What fote now awaited the follen Caliph t The glory of 
his race was gone, and he did not long survive it Houla- 
gou called a council of his Emirs, to determine the destiny 
g( their captive ; and their determination was—death. His 
sons had been already slain ; but a difficulty presented it- 
self in regard to Uie Caliph. The ludgment of Heaven 
was supposed to light upon him who should raise the 
hand of violence against the Vicar of the Prophet : how, 
then, to destroy him ! Historians differ as to the manner 
in whidi this was effected ; but the general opinion is, that 
Mostasem was wrapped up in a piece of fol^ and in that 
condition dragged througn the streets till he died — the 
Monguls thinking that thus, as no one struck him, no curse 
would descend. Some say that his sons, also, as bdng of 
the sacred line of the Prophet, were put to death in the 
same manner; while others assert that Houlagou caused 
his whole army to march over them, trampling them to 
death under the hoofb of their horses. 

Another account seems to indicate that Mostasem 
perished more speedily, and saves him flrom the protracted 
humiliation and suffering which he is generally said to 
have endured. According to it, the Caliph, seeing that 
the dty was no longer tenable, and apprehensive of irri- 
tating the invader by prolonged resistance, ordered the 
gates te be thrown open, and proceeded in state to the 
camp of Houlagou, wearing the mantle of the Prophet, and 
beamg his walking-staff— hoping by these sacred relics to 
mitigate the wrath of the fierce Mongul. But Houlagou 
was not thus to be balked of his vengeance. He tore off 
the mantle ttom the shoulders of the unfortunate CaKph, 
took ttism him the sacred staff, and then caused him to be 
dragged through the streets of his c^>ital till he expired. 
The mantle and staff were afterwards burned, and their 
ashes thrown into the Tigris — *Not out of contempt,' said 
Houlagou, * but through respect; to prevent these sacred 
relics being profoned by wicked men.^ 

Thus perished Mostasem, the Uet of the Caliphs. Vary- 
ing in many points, all historians agree in this, that he 
suffered a death of shame and agony. His life was a tissue 
of vain-glory, of indolence, and of effeminate voluptuous- 
ness : fw suoh a one no tears are shed. The throb ai pity 
that our common nature cannot but fbel for his cruel end 
is soon stilled in regret, that the glories of so illustrious 
a race should have thus fhded, that the last of the Caliphs 
should have been Mostasem I 

With Mostasem perished the royal line of Abbae— a Hne 
whose celebrity will endure, because chronicled in the 
pages of the sons of genius whom it fostered. The Ommi- 
yades were indeed a more martial race than their succes- 
sors in the Caliphate^ and, therefore, better fitted to be the 
first leaders of a religion which won dominion at the sword's 
point; but the Abbassides have left a greater name than 
they. The Saracenic emigre was rising to its senith when 
the house of AUt>as mounted the throne ; the tree had al- 
ready struck its roots deep into the soil, end under them 
came forth the blossom and the flruit The Arabians hold 
a high place in tiie history of intellect, and the era of thdr 
literature begins and ends with the race of Abbas. If al- 
gebra has simplified the sdence of numbers, if chemistry 
has unlocked to us the secrete of nature, and astronomy 
has mapped the glories ci the starry heavens, to them be 
muoh of the praise. To their fhn^ be given the palm for 
creations ever firesh and ever beautiftil— tender as their 
moonlight skies, and glowing as the suns and landscapes 
ci thdr Orient home. Above all, it was they who, vestal- 
like, tended the lamp of knowledge when all around was 
darkness; who took it, when expiring, flrom the enfeebled 
hands of the Pagan Greek, and transmitted it in fbll 
brightness to the Christian Frank, amid the mingled tui> 
moil and courtesy of the Crusades. 

With Mostasem fell the Caliphate. The saered line of 
Mahomet was extinct; and the title before which, in fear 
or in love, earth's great ones once bowed themselves, was 
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heard no more. With him, too, fell the glory of princely 
Bagdad. Its inhabitants were massacred, its palaces 
destroyed, its commerce rained, under the rule of the bar* 
barians. And though, with the prolificness of Eastern 
climes, its population again sprang np with mushroom ra- 
pidity; though palace and minaret again glittered with 
scarce diminished splendour, and tower and rampart stood 
forth more terrible than ever; though merchandise refilled 
its bazaars, and the busy hum of commerce was heard in its 
streets ; yet was her prosperity ever afterwards eyanescent. 
^ege succeeded siege, each vying with the other in carnage. 
Her bastions crumbled under the artillery of the relentless 
Mourad IV. ; Persian and Turk fought amid her rains for 
the empire of Uie East; the fall of a thousand headless 
tranks marked the ascent of the victor to his blood-stained 
throne; and pyramids of human skulls were the ghastly 
trophies of his triumph. The flood of destraction that 
burst in with the Monguls seemed ever after to pour over 
the devoted capital ; and if at any time she emerged from 
the waters, it was but a momentary reflux, and the spring- 
tide of desolation again covered her with its waves. The 
annals of the Caliphate are the real chronicles of her 
glory. Her founder was a Caliph — so was her destroyer. 



THE LUDICROUS SIDE OF LIFE. 

PABTIL 

It would be impossible to note a thousandth part of the 
hypocrisies, conscious or unconscious, woven into the very 
texture of every-day life, and having their source in the 
desire of men to appear better than they are. Popular as 
are the realities of avarice, malice, falsehood, and chicane, 
nothing is more unpopular than their appearances. 
License, therefore, must talk the language of fl-eedom; 
knavery must stalk on the stilts of pldlanthropy; public 
plunder and national degradation must wear the guise of 
glory and patriotism. Siome have almost reached the per- 
fection of South's ideal hypocrite, < who never opens his 
mouth in earnest, but when he eats or breathes.' Every- 
where, cant; nowhere, a plain avowal of folly or selfish- 
ness. Oliver Cromwell cannot butcher a couple of poor 
Irifih garrisons, without doing it-for the glory of God; the 

Hon. Mr cannot argue in favour of perpetual slavery, 

without doing it for the good of the slave. O! never talk 
of rewarding virtue, for virtue never can be paid in the 
world's sugar-plums ; but if life cannot be carried on with- 
out roguery, would it not be well to place a bounty on 
courageous, unoanting rascality, and, passing by a heap 
of tongue-virtuous hvpoorites, select Uiat man for office 
who dares to acknowledge himself a <rogue! 

Among the countless deoeptions passed off on our sham- 
ridden race, let me direct your attention to the deception 
of dignity, as it is one which includes jnany others. Among 
those terms which have long ceased to have any vital 
meaning, the word dignity deserves a disgraceful promi- 
nence. No word bas&Uen so readily as tifiis into the de- 
signs of cant, imposture, and pretence; none has played 
so well the part of verbal scarecrow, to>frighten children 
of all ages, and both sexos. It is at once the thinnest and 
most effective of all the coverings under which dunoedom 
sneaks and skulks. Most of the men of dignity, who awe 
or bore their more genial brethren, are simply men possess- 
ing the art of passing off their insensibility for wisdom, 
their dulness for depth ; and of concealing imbecility of 
intellect under haughtiness of manner. Their sueeess in 
this small game is one of the stereotyped satires on man- 
kind. Once strip from these pretenders their stolen gar- 
ments, once disconnect their show ^f dignity fh)m their 
real meanness, and they would stand shivering and defence- 
less, objects of the tears of pity, or targets for the arrows 
of scora. But it is the misfortune of this world's affairs, 
that offices, fitly occupied only by talent and genius, which 
despise pretence, should be filled by respectable stupidity 
and dignified emptiness, to whom pretence is the very soul 
of life. Manner triumphs over matter; and throughout 
society, politics, letters, and science, we are doomed to meet 
a swarm of dunces and windbags, disguised as gentlemen, 



statesmen, and scholars. Coleridge once saw, at a dinner | 
table, a dignified man with a fece wise as the moon'a 
The awfhl charm of his manner was not broken until the 
muffins appeared, and then the imp of gluttony forced from 
him Uie exclamation — * Them's the jockeys for me!' A 
good number of such dignitarians remain undiscovered. 

It is curious to note how these pompous gentlemen rale 
in society and government. How often do history and the 
newspapers exhibit to us the spectacle of a heavy-headed 
stupiditarian in official station, veiling the sheerest incom- 
petency in a mysterious sublimity of carriage, solemnly 
trifling away the interests of the state, the dupe of his own 
obstinate ignorance, and engaged, year after year, in ruio- 
ing a people after the most dignified fkshion ! You have 
all seen that inscratable dispensation known by the name 
of the dignified gentleman : an embodied tediousness, which 
society is apt not only to tolerate but worship ; a person 
who announces the stale commonplaces of conversation 
with the awful precision of one bringing down to the val- 
leys of thought bright truths plucked on its summits; who 
is so profoundly deep and pamfully solid on the weather, 
the last novel, or some otiier nothing of the day ; who is 
inexpressibly shocked if your eteraal gratitude does not 
repay him for the trite information he consumed your hour 
in imparting ; and who, if you insinuate that his calm, 
contented, imperturbable stupidity is preying upon your 
patience, instantly stands upon his dignity, and puts on a 
ihce, Tet this man, with just enough knowledge * to raise 
himself firom the insignificance of a dunce to the dignity of 
a bore,' is still in high favour even with those whose ani- 
mation he checks and chills. Why ? Because he has, all 
say, so much of the dignity of a gentleman ! The poor, 
bright, good-natured man, who has done all in his power 
to be agreeable, joins in the cry of praise, and feelingly re- 
grets that nature has not adoraed him, too, with dulness 
as a robe,flo that he likewise might freeze the volatile into 
respect, and be held up as a model spoon for all dunces to 
imitate. This dignity, which so many view with reveren- 
tial despair, must have twinned * two at a birth,' with that 
ursine vanity mentioned by -Coleridge, 'which keeps itself 
alive by sucking the paws of its ovm self-importance.' The 
Duke of Somerset was one of these dignified gentlemen. 
His seeond wife was the most beautiftil woman in England. 
She once suddenly threw her arms round his neck, and 
gave him a kiss which might have gladdened the heart of 
an emperor. The duke, lifting his heavy head awfhlly up, 
and giving his shoulders an aristocratic square, slowly said, 
< Madame, my first wife was a Howard, and she never would 
have taken such a liberty.' 

This absurd importance attached to dignity is a fertile 
source of bombast in life. It not only exalts the bad or 
Inrainless into high position, but it is apt to convert emi- 
nent men into embodied hyperboles; for, to fulfil the popu- 
lar requisitions of greatness, you will sometimes see states- 
men descend into this poor deception, and, though giants 
in action or speculation, condescend to become charlatans 
in manner. Lord -Chatham and Napoleon were as much 
actors as Garrick or Talma. Now, an imposing air should 
always be taken as evidence of imposition. Dignity is 
often a veil between us and the real trath of things. Wit 
pierces this veil with its glittering shafts, and lets in the 
'insolent light' Humour carelessly lifts the eortain, 
swaggers jauntily into the place itself salutes tiie amased 
wire-pullers with a knowing nod, and ends with slapi»Dg 
dignity on the back, with a < How are ye, my old boy?' 

>In truth, the fectitious elevation we give to some persons 
comes fh>m -identifying the actual and tiie ideal-~the fana- 
gination cunningly suppressing minor feults, exaggerating 
certain qualities into colossal size, and calling thooe quali- 
ties by the name of men. The characters of distingin^ed 
personages are generally drawn in this way. It is the vice 
of most 'biographies, and gives a wooden and unnatural 
aspect to most characters in history. The diffiovooe be- 
tween- the trath and deception, in this regard, is the diffe- 
rence between a character drawn by Racine and a charac- 
ter drawn by Shakspere or Scott. This fiictitious dignity 
cannot stand a moment the test of ridicule. One of the 
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most externally awftil and imposing persons in Ihe world 
n the Speaker of the House of Commons. There onoe hap- 
pened to be a dead silence in the honse, when its members 
were all present This was broken by a startling hiccough 
in the gallery, and the voioe of a drunken reporter putting 
the stunning interrogative, ' Mr Speaker, will you favour 
us with a song?' 

The dainty portions of literature are eTer liable to over- 
turn from the shocks of prose. Not only has life its ludi- 
crous side, but its serioos side has its ludicrous point 
Poetry itself is often an exquisitely ironical comment up>on 
actual life, but few seem to take the joke. The original 
of Goethe's * Werther,' whose * sorrows * have become im- 
mortal, was a dull fellow, with nothing in bis fkoe indica- 
tive of sentiment or intelligence. A person who visited 
him remarked, that nobody would know he had any brains, 
if the poet had not informed us he had blown them out 
Halleck's notion of Wyoming, drawn frons observation, is 
different horn Oampbeirs drawn ft*om tMKj. The Gertrude 
of Halleck is fbund * hoeing com.' Pastoral lif^ can hardly 
be (bund in pastures. AU heroism evoi, which depends 
on external eestnme or form, is ever in danger of being 
killed by little actualities. * The Iliad,' says Sydney Smith, 

* would never have come down to these times if Agamem- 
non had given Achilles a box on the ear. We should have 
trembled for the iEneid if some Trojan nobleman had 
kicked the pious ^neas into the fourth book. JSneas may 
hare deserved it ; but he could not have founded the Roman 
empire after so distressing an accident' And we have all 
seen how an American general, singed and scarred with 
the fire of desperately contested battles, came near being 
extingnished at last, flrom a slightly increased alacrity in 
the disposition of his soup. 

From this confounding of substance with form, this uni- 
versal tendency to individual exaggeration and bombast, 
this stilted way of carrying on life, it has become customary 
to identify mirth with frivolity. Without insisting upon 
the depth and wisdom of the great wits and humorists of 
the world, it is evident that the best arguments are oti&n 
condensed into epigrams, and that good jokes are often 
comprehensive axioms. 

The narrowness of utilitarianism was never made so 
erideot as in the remark, that * we do not estimate the 
Talue of the sun by the amount it saves us in gas.' Car- 
lyle's whole theory of government is contained in a quibble 
— that nations are not governed by the able man, but the 
mnn able to get appointed. Superstitions, exploded by 
knowledge, often exist as puns. Thus some of the ancients, 
who believed the soul to be made of fire, considered death 
by drowning to be remediless, water putting the soul out. 
An epigram often flashes light into regions where reason 
shines but dimly. Holmes disposed of the bigot at once, 
when he compared his mind to the pupil of the eye — * the 
more light you let into it^ the more it contracts.' Nothing 
better exhibits the horrors of capricious despotism than 
the humorous statement of the King of Candia*s habits : 
' If his tea is not sweet enough, he impales his footman ; 
and smites off the heads of hall-ardozen noblemen if he has 
a pain in his ovm.' In this connection also, it is not in- 
apprc^riate to refer to the importance of a vivid perception 
of the ludicrous as a weapon of self-defence. That habit 
of instantaneous analysis which we call readiness has saved 
thousands from contempt or mortification. The dexterous 
leap of thought, by which the mind escapes fW>m a seem- 
ingly hopeless dilemma, is worth all the vestmente of dig- 
nity which the world holds. It was this readiness in re- 
partee which continually saved Voltaire ftrom social over- 
turn. He once praised another writer very heartily to a 
third person. * It is very strange,' was the reply, * that 
you speak so well of him, for he says that you are a char- 
latan/ * Oh ! ' veplied Voltaire, * I think it Tery likely that 
both of us may be mistaken.' Again, you must all have 
heard the anecdote of the young gentleman who was dis- 
coursing yery dogmatically about the appropriate sphere 
of woman. < And pray, sir,' screamed out an old lady, 

* what is the appropriate sphere of woman ? ' < A celestial 
sphere, madam ! ' Robert Hall did not lose his power of 



retort even in madness. A hypocritical condoler with his 
misfortumes once visited him in the madhouse, and said, 
in a whining tone, * What brought you here, Mr Hall?' 
Hall significantly touched his brow with his finger, and 
replied, • What'll never bring you, sir — too much brain !' 
A rapid change from enthusiasm to nonchalance U often 
neoessary in society. Thus a person once eloquently eulo 
gising the angelic qualities of Joan of Arc, was suddenly 
met by the petulant question, what was Joan of Arc made 
of? * She was Maid of Orleans.' A Yankee is never upset 
by the astonishing. He walks among the Alps with bis 
hands in his pockets, and the smoke of his cigar is seen 
among the misto of Niagara. One of this class sauntered 
into the office of the lightning telegraph, and asked how 
long it would take to transmit a message to Washington. 
* Ten minutes,' was the reply. * I can't wait»* was his re- 
joinder. Sheridan never was without a reason, never &iled 
to extricate himself in any emergency by his wit At a coun- 
try bouse, where be was once on a visit, an elderly maiden 
lady desired to be his companion in a walk. He excused 
himself at first on the ground of the badness of the weather. 
She soon afterwards, however, intercepted him in an at- 
tempt to escape without her. * Well,' she said, * it has 
cleared up, I see.' * Why, yes,' he answered, • it has cleared 
up enough for ona, but not enough for two.* It was this 
readiness which made John Randolph so terrible in retort 
He was the Thersites of Congress — a tongue-stabber. No 
hyperbole of contempt or scorn could be launched against 
him, but he could overtop it with something more scornftil 
and contemptuous. Opposition only maddened him into 
more brilliant bitterness. * Isn't it a shame, Mr President,' 
said he one day in the senate, * that the noble bull-dogs of 
the administration should be wasting their precious time in 
worrying the rate of the opposition.' Immediately the 
senate was in an uproar, and he was clamorously called to 
order. The presiding officer, however, susteined him ; and, 
pointing his long, skinny finger at his opponents, Randolph 
scream«l out, *Rats, did I say? — mieSt micef* 

The ludicrous side of life, like the serious side, has ite 
literature, and it is a literature of untold wealth. Mirth 
is a Proteus, changing ito shape and manner with the 
thousand diversities of individual character, from the most 
superficial gaiety to the deepest most earnest humour. 
Thus the wit of the airy, father-brained Farquhar glances 
and gleams like heat lightning; that of Milton blasts and 
bums like the bolt Let us glance carelessly over this 
wide field of comic writers, who have drawn new forms of 
mirthful being flrom life's ludicrous side, and note, here 
and there, a wit or humorist There is the humour of 
Goethe, like his own summer morning, mirthfully clear; 
and there is the tough and knotty humour of old Ben Jon- 
son, at times ground down at the edge to a sharp cutting 
scorn, and occasionally hissing out stinging words, which 
seem, like his own Mercury's, * steeped in the very brine of 
conceit, and sparkle like salt in fire.' There u the inces- 
sant brilliancy of Sheridan, — 

* Whose hrnnonr, as say as the flre-fly's llRht, 

Play*d round every sntiject, and shone as it play'd; 
Whose wit. In the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne'er carried a heart-stain away on Its l)lade.' 

There is the uncouth mirth that winds, stutters, wriggles, 
and Fcreams, dark, scomf\il, and savage, among the dislo- 
cated jointo of Carlyle's spavined sentences. There is the 
lithe, springy sarcasm, the hilarious hadinage, the brilliant 
careless disdain, which sparkle and scorch along the 
glistening page of Holmes. There is the sleepy smile that 
sometimes lies so benignly on the sweet and serious diction 
of old Ixaak Walton. There is the .mirth of Dickens, twink- 
ling now in some ironical insinuation, and anon winking 
at yon with pleasant maliciousness, ito distended cheeks 
fiit with suppressed glee — and then, again, coming out in 
broad gushes of humour, overflowing all banks and bounds 
of conventional decorum. There is Sydney Smith, sly, 
sleek, swift, subtle; a moment's motion, and the human 
mouse is in his pnw I Mark, in contrast with him, the 
beantiflil heedlessness with which the Ariel-like spirit of 
Gny pours itselt out in benevolent mockeries of human 
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folly. There^ in a corner, look at that petulant little man, 
his featuree working with thought and pain, his lips 
wrinkled with a sardonic smile; and, see! the immortal 
personalitj^ has received its last point and polish in that 
toiling brain, and, in a straight, luminous line, with a twang 
like soom*s own arrow, hisses through the air the unerring 
shaft of Pope, to 

*Daah tbe proiod gamester from Ida glided car,* 
And 

* Bare the baae heart that lorks beneath a star.* 
There, a little above Pope, see Drjden, keenly dissecting 
the inconsistencies of Buckingham's yolatile mind, or lei- 
surely crushing out the insect life of Shadwell^ 
* Own'd. without dispute^ 

Throughout the realms of nonsense absolntSk* 

There, moving graoeftilly through that carpeted parlour, 
mark that dapper, diminutive Irish gentleman. The 
moment you look at him, your eyes are dazsled with the 
whizzing rockets and hissing wheels, streaking Uie air 
with a million sparks, from the pyrotechnic brain of Ana- 
creon Moore. Again, cast your eyes from that blinding 
glare and glitter to the soft and beantiftil brilliancy, the 
winning grace, the bland banter, the gliding wit, tbe dif- 
ftisive humour, which make you in love with aU mankind, in 
the charming pages of Washington Irving. And now, for 
another change— glance at the Jerks and jets of satire, the 
mirthful audacities, the fretting and teasing mockeries, of 
that &t, sharp imn, half Mephistophelefi, half Falstaff, that 
cross between Beelzebub and Rabelais, Imown, in all lands, 
as the matchless Mr Punch. No English statesman, how- 
ever great his power, no English nobleman, however high 
his rank, but knows that every week he may be pointed 
at by the scoffing finger of that omnipotent buffoon, and 
consigned to the ridicule of the world. The pride ot intelr 
leot, Uie pride of wealth, the power to oppress — nothing 
can save the dunce or criminsl from being pounced upon 
by Punch, and held up to a derision or execration, which 
shall ring from London to St Petersburg, from the Ganges 
to the Oregon. From the vitriol pleasantries of this arch- 
fiend of Momus, let us turn to the benevolent mirth of 
Addison and Steele, whose glory it was to redeem polite 
literature from moral depravity, by showing that wit could 
chime merrily in vrith the voice of virtue, and who smoothly 
laughed away many a vice of the national character, by 
that humour which tenderly touches the sensitive point 
with an evanescent grace and genial glee. And here let 
us not forget Goldsmith, whose delicious mirth is oi that 
rare quality which lies too deep for laughter — which melts 
softly into the mind, suffusing it with inexpressible delight, 
and sending the soul dancing joyously mto the eves, to 
utter its merriment in liquid glances, passmg all the ex- 
pression of tone. And here, though we cannot do him jus- 
tice, let us remember the name of Nathaniel Hawthorne^ 
deserving a place second to none in that band of humorists 
whose b«Mitiful depth oi cheerful feeUog is the very poetry 
of mirth. In ease, grace, delicate sharpness of satire— in 
a felicity of touch which often surpasses the felicity of Ad- 
dison, in a subtlety of insight which often reaches fiirther 
than the subtlety of Steele— the humour of Hawthorne 
presents traits so fine as to be almost too excellent for 
popularity, as, to every one who has attempted their criti- 
cisra, they are too refined for statement. The brilliant 
atoms flit, hover, and glance before our minds, but the re- 
mote sources of their ethereal light lie beyond our analysis, 
* And no speed of onrs avails 
To hnnt upon their shining trails.* 
And BOW let us breathe a benison to these^ our mirthful 
benefikctors, these fine revellers among human weaknesses, 
these stem, keen satirists of human depravity. Where- 
ever humour smiles away the fretting thoughts of care, or 
supplies that antidote which cleanses 

'The stalTd boaom of that perflootitoff 
Which weighs upon the heart,*— 

wherever wit riddles foUy, abases pride^ or stings iniquity 
—there glides the oheerfiil spirit, or glitters the flashing 
thought, of these bright enemies of stupidity and gloom. 
Thanks to them, hearty thanks, for teaching us tl»t the 



Indierous side of life is its wicked side no less than its fool* 
ish; that, in a lying world, there is still no motsy liar &Ik 
hood; that guilt, however high it m^y lift lis bcsaen hocX 
is never beyond the lightnings of soom ; and thai tbe les- 
son they teach agrees with the lesson taught by aU expe- 
rience—that life in harmony with reason is tiie only a& 
safe from laughter, that life in harmony with virtue is thi 
only life safe from contempt 
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SONNET TO THE QUEEN. 

O* HKB ASirUAL VIStT TO TBI KOBTK, ASD HXaHLAXD 

Vlctorlal happ7 and propltkNis name 1 
Tonthfhl In years, yet sage aa hoary dd. 
Than thon mers worthy lady never held 

Inperlai sway. Not that malestte dame 

Who from Sabaean shore to Jndah oame^ 
To Tlew where most the s^rfent king exfiellM; 
Nor she, who han^ty Dmi's annada qoell'd. 

May vie with thee hi vlrtne, and in fiuae. 

Old Caledonia, from remotest Me, 
And deepest glen. In accents leal though mdo^ 
Her homage pays of loyal gratltvde, 

As yearly, |^add«i*d by thy radiant smiley 
The gallant dans to hall thy adTent nm-> 
So gleams bladL Ben In glint of soothem son.* 



BUROPBAN LIFE.— No. VI. 

THB INFLUENCE OF TBE CBII8ADE& 
Wn shall not fittigue our readers with a narrative ef the 
wars in PsJestine. Ofall histories which hafe been writlea, 
the history of the Crusades is the least satisfeetory. It 
would be a difficult history to write. The historian 
has to deal with people who to a oertalfai ezteni are 
all heroic, who yet produce no thorough hero. Re aim 
they proposed to themselves is grand, only when we exa- 
mine it in reladoB to the fluth of those who sougiit H. In 
itself it is a rather paltry aim. In the attempt to aeeom- 
pUsh it, too, the Crusaders Ikiriy break down; ob the very 
Uireshold of the business the leaders sputter into quarrel- 
ing about precedence. At one moment in Asia, these lead- 
ers would have returned to Europe and abandoned their 
enterpris^ if tbe oommon people had not protested; is 
their entire conduct they acted like headstrong yoirths^ 
which, socially, as we hare seen, they still were. 

We must forget names and contemplate the moivemeDt 
in mass in order to be interested. Up to precisely saeh a 
movement the reli^on that was in the European mind eoold 
carry the people. It was Uke fighting for the grate of 
one's mother; it aotnally was that BaA not Mary— «hs 
ideal mother— lived in Bethlehem ? wherever her foot, aad 
the foot of her Son, had trod — ^Bethlehem, Jerusalem, all 
PsJestine— was holy ground. To us it would not be reli- 
gion ; to them it was. *11ie way of God' was supposed by ' 
them to lead towards the material ZioB. *The Bf^ooi- j 
medan shall not be allowed to defile the sanctuaiy of Oed,* { 
they said. Tbe ridi became poor that they might Join the 
soldiers of the eroes. The poor became rich, fincfiiig ihat I 
they had lives to give to the cause. Bach man hastened | 
to wind up his affairs that he might devote himself Id the 
blessed work. All Europe was stirred by it. It was the 
first great Event in the lifo of Europe; the first time that 
its different peoples and classes had wrought together 
towards one aim. 

How the excitement searched into the diambers of Ssro- ' 
peanlifo! Not a district where it foiled to find soldiers Is • 
fight, and priests to pray for them, ready to set out! laoor 
newspaper and electric telegraph days, when news is tossed 
from one land to another with almost the speed of ligh^ ' 
we have seen excitements spreading, and did not vrondcr, | 
The advertisement of a * share list,' three years ago, dr^ 
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All elasns tad oonntries. Tlie other <Uy, 
New York and Londoa sioialtneoaslj sent ships to OaK- 
feraSa. But whoi enrj morsel of intelligenoe had to be 
carried from month to moath, through woods infteted with 
baaditti, by horseraeQ who had no roads, or by pilgrims 
oo (bot, the enthnriasm whioh gafe bfarth to the Orosadee, 
and the ideas wUeh nourished it, overspread aU Enrope. 
tnd took possessioB of the hearts of all ranks. 

At kngth the mofement gathers to a head. An eye- 
witaeas shaU place H before our mfaids:^<The greater 
PV*.*' *^ who had not determined open ^e joormiy 
joked and langhed atsnoh as had; prophesied that their 
voyage would be miserable and their return worse. Sooh 
was e^r the language one day ; bnt the next— snddeoly 
•oied with the same deshre as the rest— those who had 
been uMSt forward to mook abandoned everything for a few 
•srowna, and set ont with those whom they had langhed at 
hot a day or two before. Who shall tell the children and 
the inirm that, animated with the same nMi, hastened 
tothewarf Who shall eoont the old men and the yonog 
maids who hurried forward to the llghtr— not with the 
hope of aiding, bat for the crown of martyrdom whioh 
was to be won amid the swords of the infidels. •Ton 
warriors,* they cried, «yoa shall ranqnish by the spear 
and brand, bnt let us at least conqner by oar suftji^ 
ings. At the same time one might see a thoosand 
things, springing from the same spirit, which were both 
astonishing and langhable. The poor shoeing their oxen 
as we shoe horses, and hamessiag them to two-wheeled 
carts, in which they placed their scanty provisions and 
their young chOdreD, and proceeding onward, whJie the 
babes, at each town or casUe that they saw, demanded 



eagerly whether that was Jerusalem.' 

Under the leadership of Peter the Hermit, of WaHer the 
Pennilees, of Godfrey, of anybody who would take the lead, 
these masses of human beings, old and young, capable and 
incapable, undisciplined, unftimished, began to move to- 
wards the Holy Land. 

The issue was most disastrous. If we could credit the 
numbers we find in the old chronicles, more than a quarter 
of a nuUion perished throng sheer SMfguidance, without 
renehing thmr destination. They had carried the loose 
notions of the times about property along vHth them. 
They ate when they were hunviy without asking leave. 
Farmers who offered opposition were put to the sword; 
towns which dkl not provision them for the next stage 
were sacked. The religion which carried them throuf^ 
toils and dangers to fight with Mahommedans left room 
within them for open pillage and murder. The first bands 
passed through Hungary. The Hungarians would not 
tolerate their extortions and freebootery. Garioman the 
king, being the head of a Christian people, would give these 
pilgrims firee passage, but not firee license. The Crusaders 
would not hearken to reason; and the first of the holy 
wan had to be firaght between Christians. It was said 
that <the waters of the Danube ran red for days together 
wiih Crosadcrs' blood.' And yet, in 1097, only two years 
after the Council at Clermont, seven hundred thousand 
JSoropeans, soldiers and pilgrims, met in the vicinity of 
Constantinople to prosecute the enterprise of the recovery 
of Jerusalem from Mahommedans. 

The great bulk of these were to perish by the way. By 
thousands and tens oi thoosands they sank exhausted on 
the burning soil of Asia. Then women, children, horses, 
dogs, and folcons began to die dailv for the want of water. 
Still the Burrivors move on towards Jerusalem ; through 
storms of llahommedan valour, through obstades material 
and spiritual, through long sieges and hard fought baUles, 
they continue to advance. At length, on a summer morn- 
ing Jerusalem is in view. The dream is a reality ! The 
golden dty rises before them— (Asr^ predpitous, crowned 
with the hatelnl crescent They are on holy ground. The 
air resounded with their mingled cries : « Jenisalem, Jeru- 
salem, Jerusa lem, ' shouted scsm; others had no words to 
utter; many knelt down and praved. 

The siege was terrible. But Christian Europe, wasted, 
weary, deci m ated by fomine, was stronger thsua Mahom- | 



medan Asia. A brave knight plants the banner of the 
cross on Olivet; the walls are breached in a hundred 
places; the Crusaders pour in through the breaches, and 
Jerusalem is won I A Christian kingdom was set up in 
Jerusalem, which lasted some ninety years : a beggarly 
aftur. At the end of that time the dty foil back into the 
hands oi Saladin, and the crescent once more displaced 
the cross, and managed to maintain ite place firom that 
time forth. 

We have only reforred to the first Crusade. There was 
a second, a third, a fourth ; some count as many as eight. 
One is the picture of all the others. Brave lives saori£>ed 
for what seemed religious ends ; brave shocks of arms dis- 
turbing the dlence of the desert : this is the recurring 
Btorr. hi the disdpline of the contest, Mahommedan lift^ 
on the one side, flowered up into the noble Saladin ; Euro- 
pean Ufo, on the other, matching him, into the lion-hearted 
Richard. At length Europe leaves tte field; not van- 
quished, but wiser. 

The youth has become a man. Forethought and expe- 
rience nave supplanted entimdasm. European princes 
ducover, while thev are fighting in PalestiiM^ that their 
own countries are lying waste. Philip of France pretends 
sickness^ and abandons the third Crusade. Richard of 
Englant^ who had vowed to continue while he had the 
flesh of a war-horse to eat, turned back in the ridnity of 
Jerusalem. At a distance he tried to obtain a glimpse of 
the Holy City; choking with emotion he hid his Ihce be- 
hiad his shield ; but, nevertheless, he brolce his vow. 

The blunder was discov e red. The holy land of home is 
revidted. And the efforte of European chivalry are hence- 
fiirtb given to redeem that ftt>m ft>es worse and more dead- 
ly than bands of Saracens in the East All the glory 
attending Crusades can never bring them back. In the 
fifteenth century, when the Turks took Constantinople^ the 
Pope preached a new Crusade. He tottered down to the 
harbour of Ancona to bless the mariners who should set 
sdt He would embark himsdC if needftd. The mariners 
did not lift tlieb anchors. The time of Crusades was past 
We propose^ in the sequel, to point out the inflaence 
which these wars exerted in the development of the lifo 
of Europe. And here we require to cHsthiguish between 
material effects, by which we mean, effecto traceable to the 
material fiMto of the Crusades, and effecto of a spiritual 
kind, eflbcte which flowed out of the very character of the 
movements^ which these movemcnte and no other could 
produce. 

We have seen it gravdy est forth as an effiBot of the 
Crusades, that they drew away hundreds of thousands of 
flmatics out of Europe and consumed them in Palestine; 
that they were, in other words, a sort of religion-eafoty- 
valve for the fool gas which had been gendered in Europe t 
On very diffisrent and for surer ground go thoss hirto> 
rians who give us statistics of the extendon of commerce, 
which the wars operated. Our readers can eadly under- 
stand how this would take place. The European armies 
would reouire provisioning; commissaries would discover 
that supplies need not to be taxed with the expenses and 
hasards of carriage from Europe. Com as goocf was grow- 
ing in the East Some agent would start up to be a go- 
between. Merdiante may make money alt^ou^ princes 
are vrasting it And thus trade would be opened between 
the buyers and sellors of the west and the east When 
the wars were ended, the trade would still run in its old 
channels. Returned Crusaders would like to taste in thdr 
own countries the ddnties to which they had been used 
abroad; and merdiante would find thdr profit in continu- 
ing relations with tiidr old acquaintances. 

In political writers, again, the result which is insisted on 
is the change in the organisation of European society. Be- 
fore the Crusades, Europe was covered with castles; the 
fiMuily was the most real organisation manifost After the 
Crusades, the fomily orgadsation, or, what is the same 
things foudal Hfo, is absorbed into national lifo, and, in- 
stead of castles and barons, kingdoms and monarohs meet 
our view. Of material results, we look upon this m be- 
yond comparison the most fanportant Feudalism was only 
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the stepping onwards. It could not be a resting-place. 
We have, in the fourth paper, endeayoured to show how, 
by shutting up the baron, with his wife and children, in 
the castle — bj giving scope and opportunity to the mater- 
nal functions — &mily-life was developed. But we require 
now to add, that, as an organisation of European society, 
feudalism was a rery inadequate affair. In fact, it was not 
European at all. It was local, nnsatisfootory, partial 
The atoms of society were larger; but society was still a 
congeries of atoms. If I could maintain myself in my 
castle— 100// ; if not — not wM. Nothing bound me and my 
neighbours together. We did not belong to each other ; 
we did not love each other. There was nooommen aim 
in which we were yoke^Ulows ; each stood separate and 
alone. We can still see this for ourseWes. The walls of 
tiie oM castles are standing to the present day. What 
does their architecture tell us of the social life of their in- 
habitants? The most ef them are built on steep, inacces- 
sible rocks, and command a wide view. They are all sur- 
rounded by water, naturally or artifidaUy. Try to restore 
one of these old ruins. Here is the picture of an actual 
one, built when the feudal ages were passing away, and, in 
consequence^ when architecture was beginning to put on 
the features of a softer time. It is a high pile : it rises 
from a rook furrowed with ravines and precipices. A river 
winds around the base. *The door presents itself all 
covered with heads of boars or wolves ' — actual ones? — 
' flanked with turrets and crowned with a high guardhouse. 
Enter, there are three enclosures, three moats^ three draw- 
bridges to pass. You find yourself in a large square court, 
where there are cisterns, stables, hen-houses. Bel»w, there 
are cellars, vaults, and prisons; above, are the dwelling 
apartments. Above these are the magazine and larders. 
. . < All the roofe are bordered with machicolations, 
parapets, guard-walks, and sentry-boxes. In the middle 
of the court is the donjon, which contains the archives and 
treasures. It is moated all round, and can only be enter- 
ed by a bridge, almost always raised. Although the walls, 
like those of the castle, are six feet thick, it is surrounded 
up to half its height with a chemise, or second wall, of 
large cut stones.' W herefore these double walls, this triple 
girdle of moats, these guard-walks, and sentry-boxes? 
Protection? Defenoet Rapacious neighbours? Good. But 
the rapacious neighbours are themselves within moat and 
drawbridge, and six-feet walls. Bach man has rapnoious 
neighbours ; each man is a rapacious neighbour. There 
is no concealing the uncomely fact Neighbourliness is a 
thing unknown to feudalism. The baron has got no further 
than fireebooting. He defends his family— he protects his 
retainers. 80 fer, no farther, extends his worth. In rela- 
tion to European society, he is simply an Armstrong, a 
Rob Roy, a Robin Hood ; in plain English, a considerable 
blackguard. 

You can understand, this being the case, what a mighty 
help it was to Europe, when a power higher than the ba- 
ron arose. And the Crusades did help us to such a power. 
They altered the baron's notions about his own importance. 
In his own castle he was a -king ; in Palestine, he could be 
this no more. One man must lead, or the enterprise would 
go to wreck. The men of large territorial property got 
die chief places ; their immediate neigkbours had to follow 
them. How naturally these relationships, formed in the 
East, would rise up to memory when the parties returned I 
*Tancred was my dux.' *Boemond was mine.' *For 
years, in Palestine, we said captaint -duke, lord, to these 
men. For years we fought under their banners. It is not 
easy to abandon o'd habits ; one does not readily cease 
from saying lord to them still.' But if I were to do so — 
if I were to meet Tancrcd in Europe, and call him only 
Tanered, how very rnturally, on his side, will he bring old 
things to my remembrance? How, almost as a matter of 
course, will he step in and assert a lord's place over me; 
and, if I should fall in the battle, or the hunt, or die pre- 
maturely, take my boy to his own house, and my estate to 
himself? 

In point of feet, these very results came out Small 
estates began to merge into large ones — barons to be fief- 



holders of kings — kingdoms stretched out — nadons aroee 
— kings grew into new importance — the war^aies of the 
Holy Land were repeated in the baulefields of Earope—aiid 
feudalism, from that hour, began to be impossible. This 
result showed itself^ by a very simple token, even belbre 
the Crusaders returned to Eun^M. In the first Cmsadc, 
the badge of the war— the cross npon the soldier's shoul- 
der — was invariably rsd, Europe went forth as one mass 
to the work. In the third Crusade, only the French had 
retained the red; the Flemings had grem^ the English takUe 
orossee. Europe was developing into nationalitiee, and the 
colour of the crosses was their visible sign. 

But we find ourselves moving on the mere sur&oe when 
enumerating results like these. Kingdoms woukl ha?e 
arisen, <}ommerce spread, fanatics died out, without Cru- 
sades. We want to know what we have which we woold not 
have had unless there had been Crusades — ^what has flow- 
ed out to us firom the character of these wars — ^whal from 
their occurrence at the particular stage of develi^mient 
which the European mind had reached ? We believe that 
we gather into one statement the entire result when we 
say, that there was accomplished by these wars the wnioa 
hetMDe&ii European valour and Evropeem faith. At a 
later period o( development this union conld only hav« 
taken place in an indirect way, if at alL The feith of 
Europe repudiates the sword — says plainly to men, * He 
who takes the sword shall perish by the sword.' Not one 
word of countenance did the horrid reprisals of the Cru- 
saders in Palestine find in ChrisUaaity proper. Bat 
Christianity proper was not known to these men : only its 
scenery was. The Holy Sepulchre was their Jesus; the 
Virgin-Mother their creed. The thing which they did be- 
lieve with all their heart, which was wrought in throogb 
their whole being, which they had brought out with them 
irom the German ferests, was the worth of brute-valour— 
of wielding well the battleaxe and the sword. This was 
bravery, worth, manlinesfl in their eyes. And at this 
point, while European men believed that the serious busi- 
ness of human life lay on the bsktdefield, a religious direc- 
tion was given to their lives. Mark how thisconsummatcd 
the union we have referred to. The European man was 
living within his six-feet walls, in the habitual exercise of 
his war- weapons. He was training up his boy to the same : 
material life. Of all things, he believed this the most ' 
heartily, that his swerd was his own — his to strike, bis to ' 
let rust» his for whatever purpose his soul lusted after. And 
he was led oat firom this fUsehood. A-cause that seemed | 
holy to him beckoned him towards the-Ea^ Beyond the : 
sphere of his immediate selfishness there was oooasioo and 
work for his sword. The word came into his heart that 
it was God's will he should so use it 4 and he was hj this J 
means, and for ever after, lifted into a new and better feith, | 
the faith that his sword was God's. Everything connect- 
ed with theOrusades served to purify and deq>eQ thiifeitfa. 
Individual Crusaders, on leaving home, partook the sacra- 
ment and mingled their fiurewelle with religioas oeremo- 
nies. Bands of them were publicly blessed l^ the Church. 
Many of the armies even tamed aside -to Italy, that they 
might pass through Rome, and «o obtain this benediotioD 
from the pepe himself ; and in llie4U)tnal shook of battle, 
the presence of priests and the daily reourrenoe of priestly 
ceremonies, still ferther leavened with the religioia de- 
ment the life of the European warrior. 

The institution, as our readers all know, by whidi this 
new fiujt La the life of £urope was both expressed sad 
nourished, was knighthood. It would be incorrect to say 
that this institution had not come under the iniloences of 
religion before the Crusades. To some extant, in seme 
places, it had ; but not until the jCmsades began was the 
influence universal. The very flower of all knighthood, the 
Normans, were accustomed in the eleventh oentury— the 
oentury of the first Crusade— to flout at the kni^whoise 
sword had been girded on by a priest We bear nothing 
of this contempt for religious sarvioes after they entered 
into the Holy Wars. To the Normans and aU Goviaa 
tribes alike, to all European soldiers, the admissioo of » 
young man into the rank of knightjaood wa9.no moretbio 
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a miliiftry ceremony before the«e wars, iffterwards we 
find it acoompanied by oharoh offices. 'The candidates,* 
8* j8 Walter Scott in his 'Essay on ChiTalry,* * watched 
their arms all night in a chnrch or chapel« and prepared 
for the honour to be conferred on them by vigil, fast> and 
prayer. They were solenmly divested of the brown frock, 
which was the appropriate dress cf the sqnire, and having 
been bathed, as a symbol of purification of heart, they were 
attired in the richer garb appropriated to knighthood. 
They were then solemnly invested with the appropriate 
am» of a knight; and it was not unnsnal to call the at- 
tention of the novice to a mystical or allegorical explana- 
tion of each piece of armour as it was put on. The novice 
being accoutred in his knightly armour, but without hel- 
met» sword, or spurs, a rich mantle was flung over him, 
and he was conducted in solemn procession to the church 
or chapel in which the ceremony was to be performed, sup- 
ported by his godfathers, and attended with as much pomp 
as circumstances admitted. High mass was then Mdd, and 
the novice, advancing to the altar, recdved fW>m the sove- 
reign the (leeolad^ or stroke which conferred the honour. 
The churchman present of highest dignity often belted on 
his sword, which for that purpose had been previously de- 
posited on the altar, and the spurs were sometimes fasten- 
ed on by ladies of quality. The oath of chivalry was lastly 
taken, to be loyal to God, the king, and the ladies.' 

Knighthood had its peculiar laws and morality. The 
TOWS of the young knight were religious. He engaged to 
speak truth, to act with honour, to lead a pure and manly 
life, and generally to use the armour with which he was 
invested for the service of the church and the ladies. The 
description which Paul gives of the Christian warrior in 
Ephesians, served to remind him why sword and helmet 
and breastplate had been bestowed upon him. In the ex- 
pulsion of a knight from the order — a very serious affair , 
indeed in those days — ^the same religious element ap- 
peared. * His spurs were cut off close to his heels with a 
cook's cleaver. His arms were baffled and reversed by the 
common hangman. His belt was cut to pieces, and his, 
sword broken.* He was placed on a hurdle and covered 
with a pall, and amid the chanting of the ftmeral service 
and the tolling of the death-bell, he was sent either to his 
grave, or back into the herd of serf^ as a man dead to 
knightly honour. In everything connected with the insti- 
tution, the union we are pointing out revealed itself. 

And even more strikingly than by these ceremonies did 
this union seek a garment and expression in the Holy 
Land. Tou have heard of the Knights of Blalta^ They 
originated in Jerusalem, in the follovring way: — A few 
wounded Crusaders, found by King Godfrey when visiting 
the Hospital of St John there, were endowed with an estate 
fbr their support. The poor brothers of the hospital, in 
gratitude, proposed to use this unexpected wealth for the 
relief of pilgrims and sick crusaders. They fbrmed them- 
selves into a religio-military order— had knights, clergy, 
and serring brothers — became Aishionable, and wealthy, 
and numerous. Their order, known at first as the Order of 
the Knights Hospitallers or Knights of St John, spread in- 
to Europe, and became powerful. (Their last refuge was 
Malta, from whence their more familiar name.) Now the 
peculiarity of this order consisted in the union between 
the ftmctions of a religious and a military society. The 
knight hospitaller was both a monk and a soldier; he re- 
nounced all worldly goods, bound himself to the sole ser- 
"rice of his order, and became an instrument for ecclesias- 
tical purpoflles. In different circumstanoee, but with a 
precisely similar union of war and religion, arose another 
very famous order of knights, that known as the Order of 
the Red Cross or Kniji^hts Templars, devoted to the freeing 
of the highway of Palestine from robbers, that pilgrims 
might have safe access to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Wo have referred to the peculiar character of these 
orders, and detailed the ceremonies which accompanied the 
entrance into knighthood and the expulsion from its rank, 
that our readers might be able to discern for themselves 
the presence in European life of the new fiftct, the union be- 
tween faith and valour, which we have named as the grand 



result of the Crusades. That is never an imaginative or 
-unsubstantial result which possesses emphasis and energy 
enough to express itself in institutions. 

We will not presume to estimate the precise influence 
which this union itself had on European iitb. Like every- 
thing else which is spiritual, its influence is incalculable. 
Eut we wfll submit to our readers a few details by means 
of which glimpses of its iVuit can be obtained. 

In the death-song ofRegnar Lodbrog, given in our second 
paper, the singer was represented as shut up in a pit with 
vipers and serpents. Thus, before valour was joined to 
religion, did the European man deal with a prisoner of war. 
How, afterwards? — With courtesy and gentleness. It was 
an English king who shut up Lodbrog with the vipers. 
Another English king, of a later age, Inward the Black 
Prince fought band to hand with a French knight under 
the walls of Calais and vanquished him. The vanquished 
Frenchman was entertained as a guest; and when supper 
was ended, Edward took the chaplet of pearls frt>m his own 
brow and placed it on his adversary s, saying: — *Well 
hast thou fought, Sir Eustace I Wear this for my sake; 
and accept your freedom as a token of my good will.' 

In general manners and personal bearing the change 
was no less striking. Tacitus has introduced us to the 
€^rman in his original home. It is a man you see— but 
a man rough hewn. To leap upon a horse, to hunt the 
boar, to wield the sword, are his highest employments. In 
leisure hours he gathers his fighting men about him, and 
the ox, or the stag, rou^^ly roasted is as roughly eaten, 
by men to whom quantity is of more value than quality. 
If you take the same man on the e?e of the Crusades, when 
he has submitted to the constraints of a castle, he is still 
rude; all the rough edges remain; he lives among infe- 
riors ; he is accustomed to rule ; his heart is full of pride. 
Now look at this same man in the middle ages. Froissart, 
to whom we owe so many of the tndts of chivalry, gives 
us in his * Chronicles ' an actual portrait. It is that of the 
Earl of Foix-: — *I have in my time seen many knights, 
kings, princes, and others, but never one like him. He 
loved that which ought to be loved, and hated that which 
ought to be hated. He was a wise knight of highe enter- 
prise and of good counsayle; he never had miscreant with 
him. ... He said many orisons every day ; he gave five 
florins in small monies at his gate to poor folks for the love 
of Go&; he was large and courteous in gifts; he could 
right well take where it parteyned to him, and deliver 
agiun where he ought. . . . Hewas of good, easy acquaint- 
ance with every man, and amorously would speak to them ; 
he was short in counsayle and answers. ... He loved 
hunting but not folly ; took regular account of his revenues ; 
had four secretaries at his hand every morning. . . . And 
at midnight, when he came out of his chamber into the hall 
to supper, he had ever before him twelve torches burning, 
borne by twelve varlettes standing before his table. . . . 
The hall was ever fUll of knights and squires, and many 
other ttibles were dressed to sup who would. There was 
none should speak to him at his table but if he was called. 
His meat was lyghtly wilde fowle, the legs and wings alone ; 
and in the day he did but little eat and drink. He had 
great pleasure in harmony of instruments; he could do 
it right well himselfe ; he would have songs sung before 
him; he would gladly see concerts and fontasies at his 
table.' During the twelve weeks that Froissart lived with 
this earl, he had himself to read songs and ballads after 
supper to his host. *And while I read there was none 
durst speak anything to interrupt me, so much did the 
earl delight in listening.' 

At heart this is the same man described by Tacitus. 
We mean, there is not less of manhood, of valour, in him ; 
but otherwise, how different! Goethe says: * Being is 
ever a glorious birth into higher being.' Behold the proof 
in this earl. The European man has become gentle, 
courteous, wise; a beautiful spirituality enfolds him, 
shines forth fk'om him; his life is higher, nobler, truer; 
there is greater breadth, greater wortib, greater harmony 
in it With men like these society will progress ikster. 
The strength which loved to show itself in feats of indi- 
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yndmX prowess, in pving and Mooting challenges to 
batUa^in self-will, and outer hardihood— is now nsed to 
draw in the rongh ezcresoenoes, and to polish and bean- 
tiiy the life. In the old time society was a cart of broken 
metal ; it wonld move onl^ when the cart was nptnmed. 
Now, it finds its likeness in the inTisible globules of the 
riTer; the indiyidual life is roanded and sofkened; the 
whole moTet onward, bj the law of nature^ on slight de- 
clivities. We trace this change to the spiritual infloences 
of the Cmsades. The poets of the middle ages appeared 
to be awake to the same fhct In their poems, the conrtesy 
of Charlemagne was tried to be accounted for bj the fhble 
that he, too, had been at the H0I7 Sepulchre. 

It maj be that some strong youth is reading these lines 
fbr whom these (hcts have pointed meaning. We set such 
an one before car minds. A joong man of strong mind, 
of strong body, with courage to announce his strength. 
He belieres it to be manly to make his indiTiduality felt, 
to let erery person in the company understand that he 
qMoaaUy is prsseat; he toms with iaefifable disgust from 
a young man who should put his pride in dress. If you 
speak to him of Lord Chesterfield's letters, he cannot 
express himself for scorn. Oar closing word, in connec- 
tion with the Crusades, shall be addressed to this youth. 
Others as well as 70a are fhr frvm placing Chesterfield on 
the same shelf with the Bible, very few people in the 
world tkifrauakfy like the young man given to drees. But 
what is that dresdnesi^ that exeessife politeness, symbolic 
off People did not all at once resolve to be dressy and 
polite; there is an aim, a groping after something in this. 
Our tailor once said to us, < A man's worth is known, sir, 
by the make of his coat' What did this tailor virtually 
mean when he said this? What is the ideal which on- 
consdonsly possesses the mind of the dressy youth T What 
true thing is it which gives to these letters of Chesterfield 
the continuance they have? This, that humanity has not 
given us ite highest expression when a wum stands before 
us ; that this man is but the trunk of bettor things; that 
out of hhoo, if you take care^ yon may produce the gantU- 



A brave thing to be a man; a base thing to be unmanly ! 
But if this rough manhood, this block from natore's quarry 
has a manhood within ito manhood, a {rarer form, a statue 
WMting to be brought out to light, will you still prefer 

Jronr roughness? Is it a wrong thing for a brave youth 
ike yon to be a gentleman ? to bring out of your maniy 
vaiaur (what yon name 'independence') gatUmist, the 
fruit of feithT 

There was valour in that heart which said— 
*11M rank U Imt the gainer rtarapt 
A nuui't a nuui for a' that* 
But it was that same heart that turned the plough aside 
lest the 'wee mousie' should be destroyed. We have had 
few. men hi whom manly valour found so energetic an ex- 
pression as Samuel Johnson. It was the manliest act of 
English Hfe at the time to refuse the patronage of Lord 
Chesterfield for his dictionary. 'Seven years, my lord, 
have now past, since I waited in your outward rooms^ or 
was repulMd from your door. The notice which you have 
(now) been pleased to take of my labours, had it been 
earlier, would have been kind ; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferrat Bnd cannot enjoy it— tOl I am soli^ 
tary and cannot impart it— till I am known, and do not 
want it* Tet it was this same Johnson who filled his 
house in Bolt Court with miserable people picked up on 
the streete; who, when his means were counted by shil- 
lings, gave pence to houseless children whom he found sit- 
ting on stairs by night; on whose coining out the poor 
waited, certain to be assisted. A man, rough, rough as a 
bear— but with all his roughness a gentU^muil 

No ; you will not turn aside to bad courses by striving 
to be gentlemen. It is not needful that your coat be black 
or red; that you be of the order of the Bath or the Qarter 
to attain it Since our Uthen fought in Palestine we are 
all bom knights. Disorder, ignorance, lust, are our Sara- 
cens. Life is our Holy Land. Let us do our task with 
manly vigour, but with free-working noble gentleness^ no 



less. For gentleness is just the world's word fbr 'love 
one another.' And thereiore we shall commeiid tins aim ; 
we shall ask you to educate your valour np to gentleness. 
Our daily life is not without examples to urge yon on. In 
steamboats, in omnibuses, in the bustle dt market places, 
firom the common acto of plain men, by forbearances, by 
timely and unsought kindnesses, by the helping of the 
feeble^ and the sympathy with the sorrowing— there fla^ 
forth upon you gleams of a quality which puts Tulgarity 
aside. It is the genius of Bnropean life annonncia^ the 
wealth below. It is the aboriginal pity of the Qernuuiie 
nature^ sanctified by Christianity, coming up ont of its 
fountain for the service of daily lilh. When such fnstenow 
occur to you, perhaps you will remember how oar ances- 
tors had to buy their secret with their life's blood at the 
gates of Jerusalem. And you will cherish in your heart 
no thought, and in Tour life no evil habit, that shall hinder 
the European man m you horn ripening into the Suropean 
gentle 



THE PRAIRIE FIOHT.« 

It was that most delicious season of the year, the ' Indiaa 
summer,' when, seated with some traveling oompantoos 
on the deck of the steamer Otto, bound for the Upper 
MissiMppi, we perceived tliree Indians in earnest paney 
with the captain of the boat They were fine specimens 
of their nation : tall and straight, with proportions of ex- 
act symmetry. Their keen, du*k eyes were glittering with 
excitement; and, with their rifles in their hands, and each 
with one foot advanced, they appeared as if preparing to 
spring overboard into the deep and turbid waters of the 
river. With ftirious gestures, they pointed to the prairie, 
that lay stretched ont before the riew until it seeaned to 
the glowing sky. Covered with rich grass and wild 



flowers, lonely ud wild, it looked a vast expanse of silence 
and solitude. But as we gssed through ue shimmering 
mist that, like a transparent t&X over the feoe of bean^, 
enveloped ite green luxuriance, we observed fhr in the dis- 
tance AP&rty of Indians, moring in single file at a rapid 
rate. Tney were Sioux, whose tribe at that time were in 
deadly feud with the Cbippewas. The Indians on board 
the Otto were chiefe of that nation, returning to their 
homes. As soon as the Chippewas saw the Sioux, they 
knew from their mode of travelling that they had been 00 
a war expedition to some of their villages ; hence their im- 
passionea gestures and pleadings to the captain to be set 
on shore. They said they would take their scalps from 
their foes, and rejoin the boat some distance a-heail 

Atkat urging their request for some time, the obtain of 
the Otto complied with it» and they were landed, and 
soon in quick pursuit of their enemies. At the solicita- 
tions of many of the passengers, backed by the potent m- 
fluence of sundry odd dollars that found thdr way into the 
rough hands of the captain, he consented to the boat's 
slackening her speed, that we might riew the result 

The Chippewas crept stealthily but swiftly along the 
shore, concealing theinBelyes in the brushwood that Kned 
the banks of the river, until they came near enough to the 
Sioux, and then, with a ^ring like a panther's, and a 
whoop that filled the air with ite murderous edio, in sa 
instant each rifle brought down a fi>e. Three of the Siooz 
fell dead upon the prairie. In return, the Koux, thoegb 
taken by surprise end thrown off their guard, turned is 
pursuit of the Chippewas, who fled for their lives, det•^ 
mined to avenge the death of their fhllen companions. 

The intense excitement on board the steamer was bcyood 
description. Ladies were borne half fronting with terror 
to the cabin — mothers were screaming for their ohildno 
— children crying and nurses scolding— all dresding in- 
stant massacre, frt>m thdr near proximity to the Indiana 
Blen gathered in groups on the deck, some betting high on 
the result of the fight, some blaming the captaiii^fbr pe^ 
mitting murder, others watobing with breathless " 
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the fljing foes, ezpreselog eurneet desire for their Tictory 
or defeat. It wm * perfect Babel of laognagee: the 
steerage passengers crowded the lower deok, men, women, 
and children, all talking at onoe in their different dialects, 
all intent npon seeing tiie noTcl fight. 

The three Chippewas ran sw^It; their feet scarce 
seemed to touch the sward, so rapid was their motion. 
But see! One stops— something impedes his steps; 'tis 
for a second's space— he throws away his mocassin, and 
as he does so, casts a quick glance bdbind him. A Sioux 
but a few feet from him, is in the act of lerelling his rifle 
— a flash and report The excited spectators on board 
the Otto giTC a simultaneous shriek, and the words, 
' He is shot!' * He is gone 1' are heard on ereryside. But 
no; he bounds ferwara with increased Tdodtj. A moment 
more, and he staggers, reels, and fells prostrate, shot 
through the heart 

Thai commenced a scene in Indian warfere, so fiendish 
and bloodthirsty, that my pea can scarce record it While 
the body was still heaTing with the last struggles of life, 
with a scream, wild and unearthly, the Sioux bent orer it 
with his glittering knife. I iuToluntarily oloMd my eyes ; 
and when I looked again, I saw the gory scalp of the 
Chippewa, dripping wkb the still warm blood, festened 
to the girdle of the Sioux. Raising the war-whoois that 
echoed from shore to shore like the yell of some demon, 
he hurried on after the others. 

The two remaining Chippewas were fest distancing thdr 
pursuers; and we eouki see them for miles along the 
prairie, running in a line ttcm the shores the Sioux still in 
hot pursuit^ like woItcs after their prey. The captain 
commanded that added steam shoula be put to the boat; 
there was a bluff where the rvnr made a bend, a short 
distance arhead, and he thought he might yet saTS the 
ftigitiTes by getting them aboard the Otto. 

And steam wat put on. The raging and cracking of 
the fire as it roared amidst its ft«il barriers, the sur^ng 
and mad speed of the boat as she churned the waters into 
foam, the groans and dissonant noises of the ?ast machinery, 
sounding like the cries of a soul in toTments--aU were un- 
heard, or forgotten, in our breathless intensi^ of rision. 
The chase was for human life— for life, that a few moments 
befefre had liyed and breathed amongst us. 

In a short space we came to the bend of the river; here 
the shore was thickly coTered with scrub pine and wild 
creepers, and our riew intercepted. As we rounded the 
point, however, we could see for across the prairie; snd 
like a dark speck in the distance could trace one Chippe- 
wa, like a deer flying from the huntsman, still pursued 
by the niaddened Sioux. A crash was heard among the 
branches, and his companion came lea^g from the high 
bluff that orerhung the river. The poor fe^w had outrun 
his implacable foes^ and, seeing the boat^ made an attempt 
to reach it as his only chance for life; but instead of fell- 
ing into the water, he came heavily upon the ground, and 
broke his leg. B^ore his enemies found his trail, he was 
safely landed on board the steamer. A physician being 
on board, his limb was Mt» and he etwitnaUy reached his 
village in safety. 

It was afterwards diecovwed, that according to the 
assertion made Irr the Chippewas, thdr village bad been 
attacked by this Sioux party. A boy stationed upon one 
of the bluffs that surrounded their dwellings, sedng their 
approach, had given instant alarm, so that by the time the 
Sioux reached the village^ it was deserted and bare. They 
set fire to it» and were returning^ when seen by the three 
Indians on board the steamer. The Chippewa that fled 
across the prairie was sorely beset by his foes ; for davs 
and nights he had neither rest nor sleep. Once only he 
had stopped to breath among some bushes, but they had 
tracked his course, and he found himself surrounded by 
a burning drcle of fire. But his courage and perseverance 
did not fi»sake him even amidst such deadly periL With 
a bound he cleared the flaming brushwood, and though 
thrice wounded by chanoe shots, he had eluded their dire- 
ftil vengeance, and while his body was weakened and ema- 

mim^mA Kv miaK mavvrtk hftmliihlTM lUld flt^mieL, his rCSOlutC 



spirit sustained his exertions until retreat was practicable; 
and he also returned to his people in safe^. 

This sketch is no vision of fexicy : there are persons still 
living who witnessed * The Prairie Fight' 



IN MEMORIAM.* 
Thb volume, thus obscurely titled, has created no small 
sensation among the lovers of poetry. The strain has 
gained a ready entrance to the hearts of readers, and 
found an echo there. The poet's name is not given, but 
the master's hand is known. The melody, the pathos, the 
merit of the verses, tell that Alfi^ Tennyson is the mak^r. 
The brief inscription, 

*niicuiosiA]c 
A. H. H. 

OBIT MDOCCXXXm,* 

uninteUii^le at first sight as it stands, yet clearer after 
a time^ is the kej to the poem, and bridBy sums up the 
burden of the song. A. H. H. are known to be the imtials 
of Arthur Hallam, a son of the distinguished historian. 
Arthur for years was loved by the poet with more than a 
brother's love. 

* Pear m mottier to the ion, 

More thaa my brotlMlv ere t» aie^* 

are lus words. He had been his companion in childhood, 
even 

* Ere chndhood*8 llaxaa rtafflets tnrn'd 

1 o black and brown on kindred toowt.* 

Winters passed, but the bonds wherewithal they were bound 
together were not broken ; their minds were one in kind : 
but let the poet q)eak it >- 

'Thon and I are one Tn kind, 

Am mooklad Uke tn natare*f aJat ; 

And hlU and wood and teld did print 

The Muno eweot fcrai In oittMri ' 



For va the nvie cold ttreaniliBt eaiPS 
Thfoegh all hii eddjrins eovaa; tlM e*ine 
All wlada ttat nam tb* twIUicht oame 

la whiipen of tke be a a l ao — world.* 

The friendship thus strong promised eventually to become 
dearer and more intimate. The sister of the poet was be- 
trothed to his friend ; friendship was ^xmt to pass into 
relationship; but, evil day I while Arthur was in a foreign 
land— 

* In Vienna's IktalwalK 
Ood tondbed Mm, and be slept.* 

A dark calamity thus blasted the Joys and hopes oi sister 
and poet: 

•0, what to her shall be the end? 
And what to me remains of Koodf 
To her, perpetoal maidenhood, 
And onto me, ao leeoad Mend.* 

* In Memoriam' consists of a series of short pieces, iftost 
of them resembling the sonnet in length, and resembling the 
sonnet in this also» that each piece is complete in itselt The 
pieces are a hundred and twen^-nine in number, and are 
without distinctive titles^ They are occasional poems that 
have bera composed, apparently, at different times during 
the sixteen years between ISSiS, when Mr Hallam died, 
and 1840, when the whole was wound up and prepared for 
the press. The author has freelv and fiilly pressed, in 
those occasional verses, the varied feelings of his mind: at 
one time he scarce can credit the evil news that bring to him 
such woes; at another he calmly looks forward to the hour 
when the tie that has been so rudely sundered shall again 
be renewed; now on imagination's airy wing upborne, he 
hovers round the ship that brings the dear, Bfeless corpse 
to Uie shore of his native land ; now he bends over the 
grave where his friend is laid, and finds consolation there. 
The memory of the lost one Is recalled by each return of 
the Christmas-tide; the merry bells tiiat ring out the old 
year and in the new, bring no joy, as thev awaken thoughts 
of other happier times; in the walk b^ the 'grey old 
grange' or * windy wokl,' an old companion seems to re- 
turn, and gaxe, as in other days, on the scenery : 
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' From end to end. 
Of all the landicape underneath, 
I And no place that ioe^ not breathe 
Some gradocu memory of mj Mend. 

Each han pleaaed a kindred eye, 
And each reflects a kindlier day ; 
And, leaving these, to pass away, 
I think once iLOie he seems to die.* 

Though * In Memoriam' he thna made up of a series of 
detached parts, yet is the unity of the whole unbroken, be- 
cause there is erer a recurrence to one and the same melan- 
choly event The author does not maintain the measured 
march of a stately poem ; he briefly, and oft^n abruptly, 
gites utterance to the fleeting emotions of his mind. The 
poem is not epic ; in his own words, he 

* Loosens from the lio 
Short Bwallow-flUlits of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and sKlm away.* 

' In Memoriam' must have been composed at different 
times, as * lullabies of pain.' Often the eyes seem dimmed 
because of the grief that has &llen so oppressively; but 
again there is serenity, and peace, and hope in the ftiture— 

* Leas yearning for the ftiend^hip fled. 
Than some strong hope which is to be.* 

Deepest grief^ like deep dead rivers, murmureth not, but 
is still. With the overcharged heart there is the silent 
tongue. Nevertheless, with the song of its own woee the 
anguish of the bosom may be softened. In these lines the 
poet gives a fine reason for his having broken the silence 
that betokens heartfelt grief: 

* I sometimes bold it half a sin 

To pot in words the grief I fsel ; 
For words, like natm^ half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 

Bot, for the imqnlet heart and brain, 

A use In measured language lies; 

The sad mechanic exerc'se, 
Like dnll narcotics, nnmlrfng pain. 

In worda, like weeds, Fll wrap me o'er. 
Like coarsest dotbee against tlie cold : 
Bnt that large grief which these enfold 

Is given in outline and no more.* 

As the poet has made many excursions through the (kr 
realms of fimcy, he has fetched thence a multitude of fine 
thoughts which will afterwards become fkmiliar to the 
writers of our language; while felicitous expressions — 
word-pictures, are scattered with lavish hnnd, plentiful as 
autumn leaves on the fields. A few spedmeos of thoughts 
may be taken at random fh>m the volume : 

* Ob yet we tmst that somehow good 

l^Ul be the final goal of lU, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
^ That not one life shall be destroy'd. 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. 
When Qod hath made the pile complete; 

That not a worm is cloven In vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shriveird in a fhiitleas Are, 
Or bnt subaerves another's gain. 

Behold! we know not anything; 

I can but tmst that good shall foU 

At last-for off- at last, to all. 
And erery winter diange to spring. 

So runs my dream t bnt what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infknt crying for the Hght: 
And with no language but a cry.* 
The poef s vocation is noble : he is as the voice of one 
preaching f^om age to age. To reckless youth, what better 
than this could be preached f — 

* How many a fkther have I seen, 

A sober man, among his bojra. 
Whose youth was full of foolish noise. 
Who wears his manhood hale and green I 

And dare we to this doctrine give, 
That had the wild oat not been sown. 
The soil, left barren, had not grown 

The grain by which a man may live? 

Oh I If we held the doctrine sound 

For life outliving heats of youth, 

Tet who would preach it as a truth 
To those who eddy round and round? 



Hold thou the good: define it weO: 
For fear divine philosophy 
Should push beyond her maric, and be 

Procuress to the lords of hell.* 

How finely is that load of misery pictured, which it 
borne by the race of mortals — 

• Never moraln g wore 
To evening, bnt some heart did break.* 

This truth, so strikingly well expressed, is thus fol1ow(^i 
up by the reflection, that over the joyous and the hopdnl, 
all unconscious of their misfortune, the cloud may have 
noiselessly burst overhead, dashing hopes and joys to tke 
earth: 

* flither, wheresoe'er thou be. 

That friedgest now thy gallant sob ; 
A shot, ere half thy drmnght be done. 
Hath sturd the life that beat tnm thee. 

mother, praying Qod will save 
Thy sailor,— while thy head Is bow*d. 
His heavy-shotted hunmoek-shrood 

Drops in his vast and wandwing grava* 

Has any painting, so shadowy, vague, and dread, jct 
been made of death like this : 

*TbA shadow fear'd of man; 

Who broke our Cslr oorapanlooship. 
And q>read his mantle dark and oold : 
And wrapp'd thee formless In the fold. 

And dnird the murmur on thy Up; 

And bore thee where T could not see. 
Nor follow, though I walk in haste ; 
And think tliat, aomewliere in the waste. 

The shadow sits aad waits for me.* 

Thus is the solemn, black yew-tree—that sentinel whidL 
keepeth watch over the dead, and moaneth »deep requien 
when the winds are in its boughs — thus is it deseribed m 
an apostrophe : 

* Old yew, whldi graspest at the stores 

That name the under-lying dead. 

Thy fibres net the droamleas head ; 

Thy roots sre wrapt alwut the bonva. 

1 not for thee the glow, the bloom. 
Who changest not in any gale 1 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy ttionwand years of ^oom.* 

Nothing can be finer than the picturesque desetiptioo rf 
the calm on * this high wold,' 'yon great plain,' and 'tke 
seas,' and, in contrast therewith, the calm despair of oa» 
heart, and the dead calm in that noble breast, dead now to 
all emotion, heaving only with the heaving deep : 

* Calm is the mom without a sound. 

Calm as to suit a calmer grie( 
And only through the foded leaf 
The chestnut pattenng to the groimd: 

Calm and deep peaoe on this high w«iid. 
And on these dews tibat dreodi the fiirse, 
And all the sUrery gossamers 

That twinkle Into green and gold: 

Calm and still light on von great plain. 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded fkrma and lesaenlng towen^ 

To mingle with the bounding main: 

Calm and deep peaoe In this wide air. 
These leaves tibat redden to the lUl; 
And In my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair: 

Calm on the seas, and rilver sleep, 
And waves thst sway themsdres In rest. 
And dead calm in that noble breast 

Which hearea but with the heaving deep.' 

Conceive young men in the fVill flush of health, and wkh 
the vigour of mind, passing flrom field to field on the hgiit 
toe, discoursing of philosophy the while. The hurried 
words of the talkers find an echo in the lines begtniuB^ 
*£ach by turns was guide to each,' and so softly aad 
sweetly dies the strain that one would think old Pan hid 
breathed it on his flute on a summer eve in the vale of 
Arcady, among the echoing hills. To the young men the 
lands through which they passed were 

* Lands where not a leaf was dumb ; 
Bnt all the lavish hills would hum 
Tlie murmur of a happy Pan : 
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When each by tarns was guide to each. 
And Fancy hght from fiuicy caaght. 
And Thought leapt out to wed with Thou/lit, 

Ere Thought could wed itself with ^>eech : 

And all we met wan Mr and good. 
And all was good that Time could bring. 
And all the secrets of the spring 

Moved in the chambers of the blood : 

And many an old philosophy 

On Arglve heights dlrlnely sang. 

And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady.' 

The beauty of such passages is not, howerer, the chief 
merit of ' In Memoriam/ The high merit of the poem con- 
sists in its general tone of l^y spiritualism. Tennyson 
has already sung of ' Mariana of the moated grange' — of 
her w^ho, looking oyer the 'glooming flats* to see if her 
fiklae and treacherous lover was not coming to visit her in 
her loneliness. Meet words these as she looked : 

* The nlgbt is dreary. 

He oometh not she said. 
' She said, * I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were deadl*' 

Poor Mariana of the moated grange ! Tennyson has sung, 
and how touchingly, of the little May queen, who faded in 
her beauty, and was queen of the May no more. Mariana 
and the May queen are only tales of earth and earth's 
children. But what of Arthur, of whom he has now sung? 
Sa is but a remembrance and a name— he is a sleeper 
among the dead. No more his eye is eloquently bright — 
no more flow his words of music ; the eye is dull, and silent 
is the tongue. What then, poet, is there no more to thee 
of thy friend than the shadowy remembrance of what he 
was T — * What are these dead that sleep so peacefully ? ' ask 
all men. Do they rest there for ever m dead sleep beneath 
those grey memorial stones? Let all reply, and chiefly let 
poets reply, whose words are winning and sweet, * The 
dead are not to be bound down for ever in that winter- 
frost; a spring-time from on high will visit them.' Speak 
it, O poet, for thy thought is true and heartening; speak 
ity and let atheist and materialist hear it : 
* Those we call the dead, 

Are breathers of an ampler day 

For ever nobler ends.* 

The thoughts awakened by reflections on life and death 
— on the reality life and the reality death — give to this 
work that vitality which outlives mere beauty of descrip- 
tion and mere pathos of sentiment What is life ? what is 
death ? are questions which the poet should not evade, but 
answer. Such themes are a higher inspiration than the 
beauty of summer or the grandeur of winter, than the 
gloom of the brooding hurricane or the loveliness of even- 
tide. He who will not choose such inspiration may be an 
artist, but he is no poet Beauty may invest his creations 
as a mantle, but no life is beneath the foldings of that 
mantle. The statue ' may fill the air around with beauty,' 
yet * soul is wanting there.' It is different with the crea- 
tions of the poet, who revolves the problems of free-will and 
fate, and gives utterance to his feelings of awe and hope. 
His thoughts are then not * such perishable stuff as dreams 
are made olj' but they * wander through eternity.' Tenny- 
son is a true poet when he says, 

* My own dim life should teach me this, 
Ttwt life shall lire for erermore. 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust aud ashes all that is; 

This round of green, this orb of flame 
Fantastic beauty ; such as lurks 
In some wild poet, when he works 

Without a conscience or an aim. 

Wh*t then were God to such as I? 

Twere hardly worth my while to choose 

Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die; 

Twere best at once to sink to peace. 

Like birds the charming serpent draws, 

To drop head-foremost m the Jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.* 

Equally fine is the view of the triumph of faith and feel- 
mg over those insinuating doubts that would banish from 
the mind the thought and belief that there is a Qod : 



* I found Him not in world or sun. 
Or eagle> wing, or imiect's eye 
Nor throngh the questions men may try, 

The petty cobw-.bs we have spun; 

If e'er when fisith had fali'n asleep, 
1 heard a voice ' believe no more,' 
And heard an ever- breaking siiore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freesing reason's colder part. 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answer'd, ' I have fvlt' ' 

It must rejoice all to find such passages in the work oi 
one who may yet do much to enrich the stores of our poetry. 
These passages are not the light and happy thoughts struck 
out in a giddy hour, but they flow as Ufe's blood from a 
heart that has been deeply wounded. A grac^ul apology 
is given for the introduction of such themes into the song 
when the poet says, 

* I am but an earthly muse, 
And owning but a little art 
To lull with songs an aching heart, 
And render human love Ids dues; 
But brooding on the dear one dead, 
And all he said of tilings divine 
(And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips, 1^ all he said;, 
1 raurmur'd, as I came along. 
Of comfort clasp'd in truth reveal'd; 
And loiter'd in the master's field. 
And darken'd sanctities with song.* 

To appreciate the beauty of ' In Memoriam,' it is neces- 
sary to abandon the mind entirely to the harmony, and 
melody, and pathos of the song. ' Wild and wandering 
cries,' * confusions of a wasted youth,' the poet has styled 
the present effusion. For a time, as we read, we noted 
passages whose meaning was obscure, and whose connec- 
tion with the leading idea was too remote to justify their 
admission to where they stood. * Confusions of a wasted 
youth!' Ha! verily this is * confusion,' we sometimes 
said ironically ; but as we passed along the pages, the pen 
fell firom our hand, and we oonld read, and only reoui ; 
spell-bound we read; not held as with the skinny hand 
and glittering eye of the ancient mariner of Coleridge, but 
held by the sweet singer with the faltering voice and tear- 
dimmed eye. The sympathy that is felt with the poet is 
complete ; while the entire possession of his soul with the 
melancholy theme fairly captivates and wins the hearts 
of all. 

The incessant recurrence to the one idea of this poem — 
the death of a friend — may be irksome to some readers. 
Every scene is darkened ; even the gay fields of summer 
are sombre with shadow ; and amid the revelry of a mar- 
riage-feast — amid the joyous guests, there is the shadowy 
and august presence c^ 

' A stiller guest. 
Perchance, perchance, among the rest* 

The work may appear to be throughout monotonous, but 
to many this very monotony will be its chief beauty. Listen 
to the voices of nature. Monotonous is the dirge of the 
hollow seas as they moan over some glory that is flown. 
Monotonous on the waste moorland is the lapwing's scream, 
as it tells in fancy's ear the sad tale of Tereus and Philo- 
mel. Monotonous, too, may be the poet's song as he tells 
of the loved one he has lost, and the drear bhink and bar- 
ren world that is left behind. 

The readers of * In Memoriam ' will doubtless call to 
mind * Adonais,' which was composed by Shelley on the 
death of Keats. * Adonais ' and ' In Memoriam ' have some 
points of resemblance. Both are works of high genius, 
and both breathe the warmest love — a love that borders 
almost on adoration — to the dead whom they commemo- 
rate. They, however, widely differ. * Adonais ' was writ- 
ten in fury ; wild scorn now curls the poet's lip — now the 
face is distorted with agony — now the flood of tears flows 
free. Not so in ' In Memoriam.' No passion but love in- 
flames the mind — no bitterness distils from the lip ; the 
lays are yearnings after a treasure that has been rudely 
torn away ; the poet is at peace with the world— his only 
controversy is with oblivion, and his struggle is that the 
name of the lost one may be rescued, and that he may not 
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wholly perish in the oonsviDhig graye. * Adoiuis ' ia the 
monament of genius over a brother bard ; * In Memoriam ' 
is the monument of genins over the grave of fKendship. 
* Adonais ' and * In Memonam ' promise to be alike in this. 
Each will be a monument * more lasting than brass ' — each 
will endure longer than the * storied urn and animated 
bust,' which the sculptor's hand has chiselled. 

A better conclusion could not be found for this notice 
than the introdnctonr Terses, which, as they were written 
in 1840, convey the impression of a review of the varied 
emotions that have come and fled during the sixteen years 
that ha^ passed since the bereavement These verses 
form a noble hymn. 

• SkroQC Son of God, hniDortal love, 
^ Whom we, that hare not aeen thj Amn^ 
By fUth, and fUtb alone, embraoB^ 
BeUerlnji where we cannot prore; 
Thhie are theee orbs of llffht and shade; 
Tboa madest Itfs hi man and bmte; 
Hum madest death ; and lo, thy IboC 
Is on the aknll which thoa hast mad& 
Thon wUt not leave as In the dost: 
Thon madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thoa hast made hhn : thoa art jost 
Thoa seemest human and divine, 
The hlffhest, holiest manhood, thow: 
Oor wiUs are oars, we know not how; 
Oar wtUa ore onrs, to make them thtna. 
Oar Nttle qrstems have their day t 
Th^ have their day and eease to be: 
They are bat broken llirhts of thee. 
And thoo. Lord, art more than they. 
We have bat fidth : we cannot know ; 
For koowledffe is cf thlnns we see ; 
An4 yet we trast It eomes fktNn thee, 
A beam ia daiknessi let it icrow. 
Let knowledge grow from more to mora, 
Bot nunre of reverence In as dwell; 
That mind and son] according wen, 
May make one moslc as before, 
Bat vaster We are ftwls and sli|(ht ; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
Bat help thy fooltah ones to bear: 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy llf^t 
Fovfftva what seem*d my fdn tn roe ; 
What seem*d my worth sinoe I beRan ; 
For merit lives tnm man to mas. 
And not fttxn man, Lord, to theOi 
Foncive my srief for one removed. 
Thy creature, whom I foand so fUr. 
I trnat he lives In thee, and then 
I fliid Mm woftiiler to be toved. 
Foritlve theee wild aad wanderinf crle^ 
Oonftulons of a wasted youth ; 
Fonrlve them where they fUl hi troth. 
And in thy wisdom make me wtae.* 



OU&I TOR HTDSOPBOBIA. 

M. D*Herioourtk who has recentlv returned from a long 
residence in Abyssinia, has brought home, among other 
valuable articles, numerous specimens of a plant, the root 
of which is a cure for hydrophobia, both in men and ani- 
mals. When presenting specimens of this plant to the 
French Academy, in November 1849, M. lyHerioourt says : 
* In preparing this medicine, the bark of the root is slightly 
scraped, after which the root itself is dried and reduMd to 
a powder. Ten or twelve grains are ghren to the patient in a 
spoonftil of honey or miUL An hour or two uter having 
taken this dose, and after he has had several disdiarges 
and vomitings, many cups of whey are given him, and when 
he is much weakened by the discharges, he is made to eat 
the giisard of a fowl roasted in butter, and well spiced, 
whidi stops the eifeot of the medidne. The patient also 
eata the diicken, cooked in the same way, with a great 
deal of spice. It is probable that French physicians will 
do away with this portion of the treatment. This root, 
whose *emetic cathartic' effects I have seen, acts also on 
the urine, in which I have found microscopic worms. A 
soldier and three dogs that had been bitten were treated 
by this root in my presence, and were cured, while a ftmrth 
dog, bitten at the same time, but not so treated, died. 
I have brought firom Abysshiia the plant whose roots 
produce the remariiable effects mentioned. It grows in low 
and warm regions, in an argillaoeous soil; its tap-root at- 



tains the length of more than a metre, with a diameter of 
two or three OMitimetres; its active property appears to 
reside under the epidermis. The head of the root is relatively 
very large, and produces numerous creeping stems, some 
of which are more tlttn two metres long ; the stem a 
square^ slender, about three millimetres in diameter, and 
has a sort of prickly hair on it The leaves, resembUng 
those of the tribe OueurUtae^^t ka^e five principal divi- 
sions, and are alternate, being placed opposite to tend rih , 
and three or four centimelrss apart The flowers are 
placed at the extremity of the ovary, and there are several 
of them upon the same stem. The fruit is oblon^^ smooth, 
of a greenish-yellow colour, and when ripe is from three 
to four eeatimetreB long.' 

THE APPLI or SODOK. 

Lieutenant Lynch, in his * Expedition to the Dead Sea,' 
says, * We picked up a large piece of bitumen on tbe sea- 
shore to-day. It was excessively bot to the touch. We 
gathered also some of the blossoms and the green and dried 
fhiits of the osher for preservation. The dried fruit the 
product of last year, was extremely brittle^ and emshed 
with tbe slightest pressure. The green hal^formed fruft 
of this year was soft and elastic as a puff-ball, and, like 
the leaves and stem, yields a viscous, white, n^lky fluid, 
when cut Dr Robinson very aptly compared it to tlte 
milkweed. The Arabs consider this fluid a cure for barren- 
ness. This fruit is doubtless the genuine (^ppls qfSodon, for 
it is fiur to tbe eye and bitter to the taste, and, when ripc^ 
is filled with fibre and dust Four jars containing speci- 
mens are placed ia the Patent-Office at Washington. The 
first notice taken of tbe apple of Sodom is by Joeepbus, 
who savs that they have a colour as if fit to be eaten, but 
if plucked, they ^fissolve into smoke and ashes. Tacitus 
mentions them, as does De Chartres in 1100, and, later, 
Baumgarten and others. Tet many have heretofore de- 
rided their accounts as fabulous, and among those who be- 
lieved them to be true, there has been a great differaee 
of opinion as to the class ot firuit to whidi the a^le of 
Sodom belongs. One considered it the fruit of a hawthorn, 
and another of a q>ecies of iolanum, and with this opinioo 
Linn»us agreed. Others referred it to the fig-tree or the 
pomegranate. The pUnt which we saw, in various places 
along the shores of the Dead Sea, resembled verr closely 
the milkweed, which is so common in the United States; 
it is, in Ikct, a closely allied plant, being tha AMcUpim 
proesra of the earlier writers, now, however, forming part 
of the genus Cahtrapii. This plant oooars in many parts 
of tbe East «a<l was known as earlv as the time of Tbco- 
phrastas. It is a tall, perennial piuii, with thick, dark 
IP^en, shining, opposite leaves, on very short footstalks; 
the flowers are intemunal, and have afudliary umbels of a 
purple colour, containing numerous flattened, brown seedi^ 
each Amiished with a silky plume or pappis. The bark, 
especially at the lower ps^ of the stem, is cork'-like, and 
much fissured. If it be cut or a leaf torn oS, a viseoos, 
milky juice exudes, which is exceedingly acrid, and even 
caustic and is said to be used in Egypt as a depilatoiy. 
In Persia, this plant is said to exude a bitter and acnd 
manna, owing to the puncture of insects. Chardin saja 
that it is poisonous. Both the plant and its juice have beeo 
used in medicine^ and probably are identical with the 
mudar, or madar, of India« which has attracted so mudi 
notice as a remedy for diseases of the skin.' 

IBBaOfl. 

Profossor Agassis, in a lecture upon tbe trees of Americft, 
stated a remarkable fiiot in regard to tbe fomUy of the ro8e» 
which includes among Its varieties not only many of the 
most beauUftil flowers which are known, but also tbe rieb- 
est fruits, such as the apple, pear, peach, plum, aprieot, , 
cherry, strawberry, raspberry, blaekbcory, &a ; nasMly, 
thatnofotnUcfpkmUbetmipmg toAiafamifyJumsMr 
bs&n diicovired fty geohgieUf This he regarded as con- 
clusive evidence that the introduction of this fomOy cf 
plants upon the earth was coeval widi, or soboequsat to, 
the creation of man, to whose comfort and h ap pi n ess t% 
seem especially designed by Prorideiwe te eoot ri hutt. 
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A FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Tn French system of edaoation is Tery different from that 
followed in this oonntry; and this difference, while it of 
course proceeds fh>m a dissimilarity of manners, customs, 
institntions, and national character in general, undonbtedly 
exercises on all of these a powerful reflex influence. A 
thorough inquiry into the question, and a due appreciation 
of the effects produced, would therefore bring to light 
speculatife results not a little interesting, and might per- 
haps er? eo contribute, by the exposition of what in this im- 
portant matter is good and bad in either country, to the 
praotioal benefit of both. Such a task, howcTer, we do not 
here propose to undertake. The present article will, in 
accordance with i(s title^ be nothing more than a sketch of 
a French school for boys; and though, even when thus 
Djyrrowly limited, the subject will probably afford abun- 
dant matter for reflection, we shall leave to our readers 
the trouble or the pleasure of making thdr reflections for 
tbemaelTes. We can promise Ibem, however, that the 
materials we nresent them with will be trustworthy, for 
our sketch is drawn partly firom nature and our own per- 
sonal obserration, partly firom a lively little picture by 
Paal de Kock, for the foithfulness of which we can our- 
selves vouch. 

We must in the first place explain that when we speak 
of a French school, we mean a French private school or 
panH<m, Our word school and the French word ieoU are 
by no means the translations of each other, at least in their 
modem application. Thus, an institution like the High 
School of Edinburgh corresponds to the French l^cU or 
coiUg4; while the French ieoU de droit answers to the 
fiftonlty oil law in our universities, as the icoU de mhSieine 
does to that of medicine. But, as we have said, we have 
at present to do, not with such schools or colleges, but 
only with a pension. 

This premised, we shall introduce the reader to our sno- 
ject by requesting him to accompany us into the interior 
of such an establishment at the early hour of five in the 
morning. It is situated in a healthy suburb of Paris. We 
enter by a wicket in a huge gate, cross a court, and ascend 
a staircase. The second and third floors of the house we find 
devoted to the dormitories, in which, on little uncurtained 
iron bedsteads, two or three foot apsjrt, are stretched some 
seventy boys, varying in age from children of five or six 
years to lade of sixteen or seventeen. Three or four mas- 
ters occupy beds like those of Uie pupils. At one end of 
the principal apartment hangs a larf^ crucifix ; in all of 
them are lamps, in which wicks, floating in cups of oil, 
bum all night : day, however, has now broken, and these 
ineffectual fires have become pale before it. At the foot of 
eaoh bed are its tenant's clothes, for there are neither 
chairs, tables, nor chests of drawers in the place. These 
are, of course, the clothes the boy took off last night, and 
which he is presently about to put on again ; the rest of 
bis wardrobe is in the Ungeriet a room fitted up with cur- 
tained shelves divided into compartments, one of which is 
set apart for him. 

All are still asleep, or if one or two of the more lively 
have awakened, they are perfectly quiet But the half-hour 
strikes by the clock of a ndghbouring tower, and almost 
simultaneously tiie school-bell begins to ring. At its well- 
known vowe Uie place quickly becomes full of bustle ; the 
hive is roused. For a minute there is some yawning, rub- 
bing of eyes, and throwing about of arms; but presently 
every boy is on bis feet, dressing as fiist as be can. The 
operations are superintended by the masters; and the 
younger <diildren, who cannot tie and are slow at button- 
ing, are aided by one or two female servants. As each is 
ready he descends to his class-room, opens lus padlocked 
desk, takes out his books, and sets to work. These desks 
are contained in, or rather they constitute, the tables at 
which the pupils sit: they are ranged along three walls of 
the room, the fourth being the place of the master. The 
morning hours are devoted to the preparation of the day's 
tasks, and the two divisions into which, at this time, tiia 
school is separated, are superintended eaoh by a maitre 
984 



Situde, or study-master. These gentlemen do nothing 
else ; they teach nothing, and are not required to know 
anything ; their sole dntv is to maintain silence and order 
during what may be called thdr watch. It is an ungrate- 
ful occupation, for French boys love talking, and it requires 
constant exertion to make them hold their tongues ; while, 
as bovs all over the world will be boys, to keep them 
orderly and out of mischief is a never-ending, still-begin- 
ning care. And, as may be supposed, these masters are 
little respected and less liked; they are nicknamed, in 
school Bwngfpions or pawns, and are often much tormented 
by their young but ingenioua persecutors. 

At half-past seven the bell rings again, and aU the boys 
return to the lavatories to make a more carefhl toilet than 
the first, the Uttle ones, with the hydrophobia characteris- 
tic of their age, making many wry faces as the servants 
wash them. At eight o'clock another summons of the bell 
calls them to the refectonr, where their breakfast of bread 
and what is called soup is ready for them. This soup is 
like what we call beei^tea, but weaker, and it contains a 
large proportion of soaking bread. Soup and bread to- 
gether are soon despatched, and then the boys betake them- 
selves to the playground for a quarter of an hour, the day 
scholars dropping in one by one, while those of the boarders 
who attend a lyceum now set out for it This practice of 
living in a pension, and at the same time attending a 
lyceum, is very common; the pension serves the same end 
as the private tutor does with us ; and parents, even when 
Uiey themselves reside near the lyceum, save- in the end 
by the arrangement Some pensions are, indeed, almost 
entirely intended for scholars of this class; and in the 
neighbourhood of a college you will meet every morning 
many different companies of youths, marching under the 
guidance of masters (pedagogues in the original sense of 
the word) to take their places in the public institution, 
and recite there the lessons they have prepared in the pri- 
vate ones. In these latter they are of course well drilled, 
for the proprietors of such schools have a great ^rsonal 
interest in the success of the lads under their tuition, and 
in the appearance which they make in the annual prize- 
lists. They thus make every effort to secure a goodly 
proportion of honours to their establishments, and some 
even go so far as to bring from the country, and board 
and educate free of expense, such promising youths as are 
likely to do them credit So at least says a writer (M. de 
Broglie) in the * Revue des deux Mondes ; ' and if we re- 
member right he extends his assertion to what regards 
the examinations for the degree of bachelor, of which we 
shall afterwards have to sp^k. The results, when favour- 
able, are inserted in the newspapers, and make excellent 
advertisements. But to return to the boys in the play- 
ground. 

At half-past eight the indefatigable bell recalls them to 
the class-rooms, and the lessons of the day begin. There 
are four classes. The youngest, composed of very little 
men indeed, is taught reading, writing, and grammar, a 
little arithmetic, a little geography, and a Httle sacred 
history. The English master, for these is one attached to 
the school, also teaches them a pbrasc'or two daily — * How 
do you do?* — • Very well, I thank you''— «* Some bread, if 
you please,' and the like. Look in at the glass door, and ' 
you will see how they get on. That boy standing on the 
bench is an Auvergnat, and one of the greatest dunces on 
the premises; but he is also ftill of tricks, and it is ibr 
having pulled his neighbour's hair that he has been con- 
demned to occupy that bad eminence. He will also have 
no dessert at dinner. That little urchin beside him is the 
Benjamin of the school, and as yet he has learned little 
more than the art of remaining tolerably quiet, but that is 
a great deal, fbr he was very unruly at first The child 
sitting on the cross bench is Athanase; he is as round as 
a ball of butter, and such a sleepy fellow that hitherto the 
master's exertions on his behalf have chiefly been directed 
to keeping him awake during the class. That is the form 
of the best scholars ; they «an all spell pretty well, they 
know the names and position of the different countries, 
with their <»tpitals, on the map of Euroge^^nd they al- 
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ready climb up a sum of addition without too manj acci- 
dents. The boy at the end of the table is stupid ; he is 
trying to make pot-hooks, but he only makes blots, for he 
lets his pen slip through his fingers twice in a minute. 
But what is Berger junior doing? The little rascal is 
positively giving himself a pair of ink mustaches ! The 
master's attention is otherwise engaged for the moment, 
but he will remark him presently, and Berger jemte will 
mount beside the Auvergnat, a melancholy instance of the 
retribution which excessive vanity so often brings on it- 
self. 

We shall now, if you please, pay a visit to the second 
class, which the French, however, would call the third, for 
there are four in all, and, contrary to our practice, they 
count down from the highest It is not, however, custom- 
ary in schools, though it is in the lyceums, to name them 
by their numbets, and the proper designation of this one 
•is the secondary French class. The pupils in it, besides 
continuing the studies of the first or little chiss, receive 
instructions in the history of their own country, in mytho- 
logy, and composition. This last is taught thus: The 
master reads from a book entitled ' Exercises de Narra- 
tions Francoises,* what may be called the skeleton of the 
theme, and each boy returns it clothed in his own words, 
and filled out according to his ability. A specimen 
of those early literary efforts may interest our younger 
readers. The subject given was this : < A physician has 
become an astrologer. He reads in the stars that he will 
die three days after his servant Of course he takes every 
means to prolong a life on which his own depends. But 
the man dies. The physician is in despair, and sets his 
house in order. Three days, however, pass, and he still 
lives. Convinced of the absurdity of astrology through this 
his own experience, he abandons it for ever.' 

Of these materials the following exercise was written. 
We translate as literally as possible, and have only to add 
that the author is about ten years of age : < A physician 
turned his attention to judicial astrology. After he had 
been three or four days in his new trade, he thought he 
saw in the stars a sign which intimated that he would die 
three days after his valet Immediately he spared no care 
or pains to prolong his valet's life; immediately all is 
pleasure and amusements for the man ; he is allowed to 
do what he likes, and has no more work. But you know 
that a peasant can never live without work. After all Uie 
attention paid him the peasant fell ill, for he was enfeebled 
in health, and quite spoiled by his master. The poor mas- 
ter could not sleep, and watched constantly by the bed of 
the patient One day the servant died. His master thought 
he was asleep, and shook him by the arm, saying, < Peter, 
do you want anything ? ' Of course no answer was made. 
' He is dead ! ' said he. He immediately gave way to tears 
and cries, but not all his grief could recall his servant Im- 
mediately he got a table, some ink, and a pen, and made 
his will and arranged his affairs. When all was arranged, 
he took bis place before the chimney-piece with bis eyes 
fixed on the clock that stood on it, waiting for his last 
hour. The third day came and he thought himself a dead 
man ; but the day went by, a month, six months, a year I 
he still lived ! Immediately he threw away all the tools 
of his trade and renounced the lying science of astrology.' 
But there is a pupil in thb class whose pen is not con- 
tented with executing the assigned tasks alone. Master 
Rozier is an original author. Here is a sample of his 
works : he was engaged on it at a time when he should 
have been making a clean copy of the day's dictation, and 
was taken in the act by the maitre SHude, who of course 
seized and confiscated tiie unlawful object This accounts 
for its being but a fragment, and also for its having fallen 
into our hands: 'New fiiiry tales, by Auguste Rozier. 
There was once, in tlie kingdom of Naples, a young prince 
excessively beautiful ; his name was Augustus, and he was 
very rich. One day he resolved to travel, and consequently 
he set out; he was magnificently dressed, and he took 
nothing with him except the Qrand Vizier, whose name 
was Jourdan. At the end of three weeks the Qrand Vizier 
said,' — but the speech of the Qrand Vizier, whose name, 



strange to say, was the same as Rosier's next form-fellow 
and chum, is lost to the world, for it was here that the 
ruthless blind of authority out short the intereatiog tak. 

The next is the Latin class, so called, because here the 
pupils begin their classical studies. We may take this 
opportunity of observing that a boy does not pass tnm oae 
ofaBs to another according to any fixed period of time^ but 
solely by reason of his profideiu^ ; a diligent one will thus 
repeatedly step over the heads of his sup^r&s in mtn 
Agd, In the Latin class, besides the branches taoghi in 
the others, the boys learn the mdiments of Latin and 
Qreek, and are brought on so &r as to be able to translate 
some easy author in the former language, and to write 
exercises in it We need hardly say that their pronnnda- 
tion of the ancient tongues is very different from oars, 
and would appear strange if not ludicrous in Scotland, 
and still more so in England. But our pronunciation ki 
of course, equally strange and ludicrous to them. 

One door of this class opens into the playgroond, and is 
ajar, for the weather is very warm. Let us peep in. Iliey 
are translating a passage in their * SelectSB Historitt.' One 
of them has just finished his sentence correctly, and ia re- 
warded by a 'very well done.' Another be^is to read; 
you may see at once that he will lail. He summers awk- 
wardly through his preliminary reading of the Latin, and 
comes to a ftill stop at the second woi^ when ha e&nja 
to interpret it He has not looked up that word in the 
dictionary, and it turns out he is CMjually unprepared 
throughout He consequently receives as a punirimMot, 
or, as it is called, a pmtwn, twenty lines to write. We 
hope he will be better advised in future^ Bat what do we 
see? The pupil who preceded him, and who did so well, 
may be vei^ clever, but that is no excuse for the highly 
reprehensible conduct he is guilty of at this moment He 
has got a bit of broken glass and is making it play in the 
sun, 60 as to throw a dancing spot of light on the ceiling, on 
the walls, on the sacred person of the master, nay, even on 
his very eyes, when they are not looking directly his way. 
The master, of course, is aware of the crime, bat he takes 
no notice of it as yet, for he is not quite sure who Uie cul- 
prit is, and is watching his opportunity to detect him; 
this, however, he does not easily do, for though he knows 
the laws of light, and that the angle of reflection is eqwal 
to the angle of inddenoe^ his calculations based theraon 
are not successftiL 

But a well-known footstep is heard coming along the 
passage ; there is a movement in the class, the boys aasome 
a more attentive look, and the rogue with the bU of glass 
slides it into his desk. The principal, or proprietor of tlie 
school enters, bearing in his hand some prettily boond books. 
They are the monthly prizes, and he has come to annoonoe 
the names of those who have gained them. This depends j 
not so much on the comparative advancement of the pufils 
in their studies, as on the comparative progress that ttch I 
has made; their application, efforts, and good oondnot 
bdng all taken into account Thus, the two prnes in tiaa 
class, are this month assigned to two boys who aie oertamly 
not on a level with the one who translated so well, biu 
they have been making great exertions for the laet four 
weeks, and have been quite orderly, while he has been 
making no progress, and has been guilty of nnmerous 
wicked acts, of which his tricks with the bit of glass is only 
a sample. Two others receive respectively the first aad 
second accessits, a kind of certificate, namely, Chat after 
the prize boys, they are the most meritorioos papib. 
Similar rewards will be distributed in the other otaatsa 
The way in which the principal jodgea of the boys' deserts 
is this. In each class a register with ruled oohunna is 
kept, in which, day by day, a mark is assigned to every 
scholar for each of the branches he learns, and any neeea* I 
sary observations on his conduct are inserted in the mar- i 
gin. The marks range from f&. for iris bimi, or very weli ' 
to zero, or a cipher, which means that in that pai^enlar 
department he has done nothing. The obeervatioas are i 
suoh as these : * exerts himself' * is making progress,' *di»> 
turbs the class,' * works rerj ill,' * is very heetUeas.' Wt 
should add that every fortni^ a buUetia, at xepott taken 
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from the aTerage of the notes in the daily register is made 
out for each boy, and transmitted to their parents or 
gnardiaiis fbr their inspection; and, before leaving the 
subject of the prizes, we may state that a list of those who 
have received them is hung up in a conspicuous place, be- 
ing of course replaced at the end of each month by a new- 
one. 

Bat it is time to come to the highest class, taught dur- 
ing^ a pari of the day by its proper master, and at the re- 
maiDiiig hours by the principal in person. Here some of 
the pupils are already preparing to pass their bachelor's 
examination. This examination, according to the present 
iystem of the French universities, is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to becoming a student of any of the liberal pro- 
fessioos. It consequently forms an epoch in a young man's 
bfe, and is undergone, in the general case, about his 
seTenteenth year. We shall perhaps speak of it in another 
article, at present it will suffice to say, that it embraces 
questions in history, geography, logic, rhetoric, natural 
philosophy, and moral philosophy, all of which sciences 
may, provided the candidate's memory be good, easily be 
crammed to the extent necessary, by means of a book ex- 
isting for the purpose. It is, however, also indispensable 
to turn a piece of Latin into French, and as a knowledge 
of the former language is not to be got up in a moment, it 
is from not being able properly to perform this vision 
that the majority of those who &il are rejected. As being 
preparatory to this examination, the instruction given in 
the highest class of the school is thus extensive enough. 
In Latin they are reading a book of Livy, in Greek tl^y 
have got through a book of the Odyssey, and are now 
translating the oration of Demosthenes for the crown. 
In mathematics, they have gone as fkr as the third book 
of Legendre's Geometry; that is to say, if we remember 
right, they are on the threshold of the doctrine of planes. 
It must not, however, be supposed Uiat all the hoj3 in 
this class follow all the branches taught in it, some, for 
instance, do not even learn Latin ; and, of course, there 
is a great disparity between their acquirements. We may 
here observe, that in this class, as in the others, there is 
much more writing than with us. Almost everything ia 
committed to paper, even the translations. This system 
may have its advantages, but one bad effect of it is, that 
it tends to spoil the handwriting; where so much is written, 
caligraphy cannot be expected, and this is, certainly, one 
cause of the French being, in general, bad, and too often, 
illegible penmen. 

It is not worth while to enter here, for half-past eleven 
strikes, and once more the bell rings. It is the hour of 
lunch, or second breakikst, as it is called. Right readily 
are books and papers consigned to the desks, and with 
keen appetites all go down to the refectory. We go down 
too. What are all those green tin boxes, of a cylindrical 
form, and resembling telescope cases? Their use is to 
bold the covers; each boy has one, in which are kept his 
knifo, fork, and spoon, his table napkin, and his plated or 
silver cup. What is that red liquid in the large decanters ? 
It is what is called * abundance,' a weak mixture of wine 
and water, for the boys to drink. What do those pint 
bottles contain? Ptn ordinaire for the masters, or, as 
they are titled in France, the professors ; each has one at 
lunch, and another at dinner. What will the meal consist 
of? A plate of meat to each, another of vegetables, and a 
piece of cheese, or an apple, or some nuts, or something 
else of the kind, as dessert, with as much bread as they 
ehoose. But no more questions, if yon please; let them 
sit down, for they are hungry. They foil to. 

When all, like Homer's heroes, have got their share of 
the equal feast, they flock to the playground, for it is now 
the hour of recreation. Paul de Kock shall describe this 
scene. We have only to premise that the school he sketches 
seems to be only a day-school. There is thus no lunch in 
a refectory, and the boys are dependent on the supplies 
they have brought with them : 

* Every one examines his basket, for the hour of recrea- 
tion is aiso the hour of lunch. A great booby of thirteen 
prodoeei^ with pride, the leg of a fowl and two pears, 



while a little fellow of six has nothing but a slice of dry 
bread. The bread of another is covered with jelly, that 
of a fourth with butter, one has some apples, another a 
piece of ham. All, however, have the s^me appetite. 
Presently the gourmands of the party begin to prowl 
about those whose lunch is the most tempting, and now 
exchanges are proposed. 

* Francis, give me some of What you've got^ and I'll give 
you some of what I've got' 

* Well, and what have you got? 

* Fine roast apples, nicely sugared. Come ! ' 

*0h, that's all! He thinks I am going to give him 
some of my preserved plums for his apples ! Not such a 
fool yet I ' 

* And the other day, when I had some jelly in a cup, I 
gave you some of it — didn't I ? ' 

•Tut, as if your jelly was worth talking about!* 

*Come, Francis, will you exchange?' 

•No!' 

* Once I twice ! thrice ! Will you ? ' 

* No-o-o, 1 tell you.* 

< Very well, then don't come another time to borrow my 
cup and balL I'll never lend you anything agun, never !' 

* What do I care ! How nice preserved plums are to be 
sure!' .... 

But cries proceed from another quarter ; it is a boy who 
has found nothing at all in his basket, and accuses all the 
others with having pilfered his provisions. 

*I had some bi^ad with cream-cheese spread on it 
Somebody has taken my bread and cheese. They have 
stolen my lunch. Ill go and tell the master. ' 

' He's always saying somebody has taken some of his 
lunch, that Ledoux. Last time he said he had lost some 
honey, and when the maid came to take him home, she 
said he had got nothing but dry bread for having torA his 
trousers at both knees. .... 

In every society there is always found a man superior 
to the rest, who by bis intelligence, or eloquence, takes 
the place for which nature meant him, and directs their 
minus, so that they shall follow his will. This is seen 
even among children. A group has formed round a fine 
little fellow, of twelve or thirteen, with a keen expressive 
countenance ; he is the genius of the school, and they listen 
io him almost with respect, laugh at his smallest jokes, 
believe all his stories, and always crowd to hear him tell 
them. He has been taken to the theatre last night, and he 
is relating what he saw. 

'Well, imagine a king with very black hair, a long 
beard, and, in short, with a very wicked look. That is 
the king, and he cannot bear Jews; I do not know why, 
but, in short, he cannot bear them. Then, in the first 
place, there is a fine palace, and the king is asleep.' 

•Really asleep, Charles?' 

* To be sore. I tell you, I saw it last night at the Am- 
bigu Comique. How stupid you are ! Where was I ? The 
king is asleep. Then clouds descend, and the room is full 
of them. Do you imderstand ? This means that the king 
is dreaming — he is in a horrid dream — he has the night- 
mare, in shorty and twists about on his bed like an eeL 
That's the first act' 

•And the feast?' 

* Wait, will you ? The fisast is at the very end of all. 
Then you see a view of the country ; the Jews come ; they 
look as if they were in their shirts ; it is very hot in that 
country, apparently. The king arrives, also in his shirt; 
and with a big stick ; there is a fight' 

•A real fight?' 

* Will you let me speak ? If you interrupt me again, I 
won't tell you another word. They fight, the Jews are 
beaten, and thrown into chains. Then they sing, and all 
go away.* 

•And the feast?' 

* Wait a little, I tell you. It is not finished yet Next 
you see the king, in a still finer palace ; there are bronze 
lions as big as elephants ; the king arrives in a chariot 
of solid gold.* * ^^ J 

* Of real solid gold?' Digitized by CnOOgle 
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* Tea indeed, of real gold ; I am rare of it, beoanse I heard 
somebody near me say the chariot had cost more than a 
hundred crowns. Next that changes, and you see a great 
reservoir with hjet d*eau in the middle of it, and the water 
is not make-beUeve, for little Q^rard, who knows the 
prompter's son, has been on the stage, and dnunk some of 
it. Then there is a little boy, who fHghtens the king, and 
hides himself; and then there comes a sentleman dressed 
like a woman, who always carries in nts hand a golden 
jag, in which, I am sure, there was something good. The 
scene changes— and at the fbast they have all golden jugs 
before them. They sing and drink ; there is a thunder- 
storm — the thunder strikes the king — he dies ; you see all 
the palace in yiolet-coloured flames — it's magnificent! 
That^ all.' 

A murmur of approbaUon rewards the narrator, and 
the group disperses to play.' 

Our younger readers will perhaps be rarprised to hear 
that French boys have, with alight modifications, the yery 
same games as they. Thus, there is la harre, resembling 
our prison bars, or prisoner's base ; leap-frog, or, as they 
call it, leap-sheep ; foot-and-a-half ; house-ball, a very fi!^- 
Yourite amusement ; hide-and-seek, as well as its converse, 
I spy or hyspy. Then they have marbles, peg-to|>s or 
peeries, balls, and fr>ot-balls. They have, however, neither 
bats, nor clackerutt nor traps ; and in France our noblest 
game, cricket, is unknown in any shape ; nor have they 
anything resembling the Scottish shinty. 

But it is half-past one, and the boys are rammoned to 
afternoon class. This lasts till five, when they dine. 
After dinner, which, as regards viands, is just a repetition 
of the second break&st^ they have another hour of recrea- 
tion. At half-past six evening, study for the preparation 
of l^ons begins, and at half-past eight the bell closes its 
labours for the day, by announcing bedtime. At nine all 
is quiet in the dormitories. 

Such is the everyday lifij of a French pension. Thurs- 
days and Sundays, it is true, form exceptions. The for- 
mer is a half holiday ; and, after lunch, if the weather be 
good, the whole troop go out to walk. Sometimes they 
visit a public building, or establishment^ such as the 
tapestry works of the Oobelins, or the porcelain manu- 
factory of Sevres ; sometimes, in summer, they go to bathe 
in the floating baths on the Seine; sometimes they go out 
into the fields, and run about, like colts let loose; sometimes 
they visit a neighbouring village, where they expend their 
weekly albwanceoir cakes and apples. On Suntutys aeain, 
they go to mass in the morning, and afterwards, Uiose 
whose friends reside within a convenient distance return 
home for the day, always supposing that, for idleness or 
misconduct, they have not been refhsed the coveted per^ 
mission. On this occasion, as also on the Thursday ex- 
peditions, all, of course, are dressed in their best; a .great 
proportion wear a kind of uniform, consisting of blue 
trousers, a blue frock-coat, buttoned up to tiie throat, and 
a half military cap. During the week the majority wear 
blouses, or linen smock-frocks, which save their other 
clothes, and, being easily washed, also promote cleanliness. 
A stout broad belt is also a common thing ; indeed almost 
all wear such belts on the days of the gymnastic lesson. 
This lesson is given in the playground, which is furnished 
with bars, ropes, poles, and the rest of the necessary gear; 
the teacher is a non-commissioned officer, in the corps of 
the Sapeurs Pompiers, or firemen, who, in France, are 
picked men, and are enrolled and disciplined as soldiers. 
Besides gymnastics, drawing and music are also taught, 
but these in school phraseology are extras. 

Here we leave the pension. We ought, however, to say, 
that the one which has served as the chief subject of our 
portrait, is a f&vourable specimen of rach establbhments, 
and that it roust not be rapposed that things are so well 
ordered in all of them, as we have described them to be in 
its case. But our sketch, we believe, will serve to give a 
pretty accurate idea of the general system followed in 
thene institutionH, and, though always with the caution 
we have just given, we may leave the reader to form his 
own opinion of i(. 



H INDOO OOD8. 

WflBNEVBR we move from the original simple myths of 
the heathens, and follow their systems into their more 
elaborate stages, we find ourselves involved in all the ab- 
surdities and' monstrosities of the most wondrous super- 
stitions. We leave the point of simple ideality for the 
point of craft ; wo step from the region of the ereative 
poet into the region of the mystic priest. Hesiod and 
Homer could idealise the sun, and moon, and stars, the 
earth, and heaven, and sea into the divine image ; they 
oould conceive them into personifications; eoold place 
celestial crowns upon their human heads, and aasociate 
immortal attributes of life with their imperidiable esseoees; 
but it needed a corporation of designing, interested priests 
^to systemiae their ideas into a superstition, and to crush 
down the soul to the vile earth with what had been de- 
signed to raise it, and was suggested by images that shooe 
on high. The idea of a God is intuitive, it is true. The 
idealisation of those beautiful ministers of God, the 
starry spheres, into dbtinct subordinate deitiee, seents 
natural too, and is accepted in the most sublime Christian 
poetry. The attribution of homan feelings, and poasious, 
and functions, and actions, to those poetic images, and 
the dedication of temples to them, however, belongs to 
the enemies of the homan soul, and consequentiy to the 
enemies of all human progress. * He is the froeman whom 
the truth makes free ;* and as deep sunk in slaveiy, on the 
other hand, is he who is bound in the cfaiiins of mystiea] 
fklHebood and superstition. The whole Hindoo mythology 
is a voluminous illustration of the lie upon lie, and mon- 
strosity above monstrosity, that the Bmhmins have been 
constrained to invent in order to subvert the better ten- 
dencies, and to darken the light of the human mind, 
which, thirstine for satisfaction — panting for harmooy— 
would ever again inquire, * Why and wlrarefore are these 
things ? Whence came we and where do we go ? * In 
the whole scope, and through the whole tenor of the 
Hindoo mythologv, a remar^ble coincideaoe of fanages 
and ideas with the Greek is discoverable. The same 
passions and tilings are deified in much the same forms, 
and are invested with similar symbols and eorrelAtive& 
We do not purpose to institute a comparative inquiry into 
the ancient and modem superstitions, however, for such 
an inquiry would only interest the classical student i ws 
mean to show, through extnuits from the books of the 
Brahmins, by what di^usting and absurd ^Usohoode those 
agents of the devil contrive to maintain their aseeadancy 
over the minds of millions of men. 

It must be recollected, however, that amongst the 
Hindoos, as amongst the Greeks, there has been a sne- 
cession of philosophers of the highest dietinotion and merit 
— men of the most subtle powers of mind, and b^ld com* 
pass of thought^who have invested the Brabminieal 
system with an intellectnal 8oh<dastie mysticism, whiefa is 
one of the greatest obstacles to conversion that can mset 
the missionary of truth, and whiefa renders that system 
more difficult to controvert than the simpler beliefe of less 
cultivated heath^is. It is to the gods that the Hindoos 
attribute their general sacred writings, but the Vedas, the 
most sacred, they declare to have existed from all eteraity. 

It has not been ascertained at what period the greatett 
Hindoo philosophers flourished, but the similarity of their 
systems of philosophy would almost warrant the sssPHfioB 
that Pythagoras visited India, and that Graeee and the 
Chersonesus, at the same period, possessed schools of 
philosophy that reciprocated ideas. The Hindoo sagts 
were, like all men of thought, retiring and sednded in 
their habits, but of the history of their modes of life they 
have scarcely left a glimpse in their writinga. They were 
very disputatious, and tenaoioos of their poooliar syllo- 
gisms. Their inquiries wers ehiefly directed to the dftine 
nature, the evidences of truth, the origin of tbtags, the 
nature of the different forms d matter, and the metheifa 
of obtaining reunion to the soul of tlio worid. Tbess 
philosophers were, rabsequent to their death, deified by 
their schools, and bs9pi%j^ gplyjhe, i m^| i in>e nt s but 
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the elements of a multiplied lie. They projected ideas 
for the host of Brahmins, and they oultinUed and made 
reKgions capital from these ideas. Two of the most 
abenrd and nnhappj of the Hindoo ideas are Uie doc- 
trines of the transmigration of souls, and its correlative 
idem of metempsychotUs ; these exercise a most debusing 
infloenee over the Hindoo, teadiing him to attribata his 
dispositions to a former birth, and to an imperatiye im- 
pulse deriyed from it, and encouraging him to deny every 
adaionition of conscience or feeling of responsibility. 
Afler death they believe that the messengers of Ynmu 
Cfmvej the souls of the departed to the place of judgment 
When the mandate of the god is passed, the ghost of the 
judged one wanders about the earth for a year, and then 
ftSBiimes a body fitted to his future condition, whether he 
aaeend to the gods, suffer in a new body, or is hurled 
down into hell. Several leaders of sects maintain that 
the pains of hell purify the sufferer, who returns to the 
earth and assumes a new body. The particular forms and 
distribution of punishments constitute a more curious 
chapter in the Hindoo*s idealisms than the doctrine of 
punishment ; the latter is the little globule of seed, the 
former the plant and branches whidi have grown from it 
^ He who destroys a sacrifice,* says a work called the 
' Karmn-vifMUcu,' * will be punished in hell ; he will after- 
wards be bom again, and remain a fish for three years ; 
he shall then ascend to human birth, but will be afflicted 
with a continual flux. He who kills an enemy subdued 
in war, will be cast into the hell Krochuchn, after which 
he wfll become a bull, a deer, a tiger, a dog, a fish, a 
roan, and in the last state he will dw of the palsy. He 
who eats dainty food, without sharing it with others, will 
be ponisbed in hell S0,000 years ; he will then be bom a 
mnsk-rat, Uien a deer, and then a man whose bodv emits 
offensive smells, and who prefers nasty food. The man 
who refuses to his father and mother the food they desire 
will be punishejl in hell, be afterwards bom a crow, and 
then a man, in which condition he will have no relish for 
any kind of food. The stealer of a waterpan wOi be born 
an alligator, and then a man of monstrous size ;' and so 
on are absurdities proposed and multiplied in the * Karmu- 
vipakn * to a great extent. 

The < Uenee Pooranu * savs that a person who loses 
human birth passes through eizht millions of births among 
the inferior creatures, before he can again attain to the 
human. Two millions one hundred thousand births are 
consummated amongst the immoveable parts of creation, 
such as stones, trees, Ac ; nine hundred thousand 
amongst the fish and oUier aquatic tribes; one million 
among insects and reptiles : three millions amongst beasts. 
If his works be suitable m his ascent, the transmigrant 
eontinoes during f6nr hundred thousand births among the 
inferior casts of men ; during one hundred births among 
bramhuns, and alter Uiis ha may obtain absorption in 
Brahma. These absurdities are supported by the teamed 
Brahmins with much dialectic finesse, and are believed by 
their more ignorant followers with devout reverence ; but 
we can scarcely wonder at this, when even the grosser 
fiilsehoods and more absurd tales of the * Teruvelliadel, or 
Saered Amusements of Sirs,* are accepted as sacred 
oraeles, and the representations of them preserved from 
vulgar gaze. 

Siva and Vishnu are the rival deities of India, dividing 
the Hindoo sectaries Into two great and vimlent opposition 
parties, each claiming supreme honour and glory fbr their 
god, and eadi vying with the other in their extravagant 
deaeriptioBS of the attributes of their deities. The * Tern- 
velliadel * is an aceount of the sixty-four sacred amuse- 
ments of the god Siva, which were rehearsed by Suthu- 
rishi to hb companion rishis in Kailasa, the paradise of 
Siva, and which Sathu pretended to have heard recounted 
by the sage Agastyar. They are descriptive of the plea- 
Bires and attributes of the god, and confer aH manner of 
happiness upon him who listens to the narration of them. 
The fifth * Teravelliadel,* for they are not necessarily 
eeaneeted, is, with the others, one of the most sacred of 
these pantheoBle fkblea,aQd is descriptive of the marriage 



of the god Siva with Minatchi, queen of Madura, under 
the name of Sunteresvara. Its repetition will instruct 
our readers in the religious literature of the Hindoos : — 
When Minatchi, the invincible and three-breasted, was 
ruling over her own proper kingdom of Madura, her foster- 
motl]«r advised her of the propriety of marriage. * I wiH 
raise an army and combat with the neighbouring kings 
until I find my betrothed, then,' was her reply ; and ac- 
cordingly her minister Samathi gathered together a great 
host of men, and she went forth and conquered all her 
neighbours, and amongst the rest Indren, king of heaven ; 
an^ waxing bolder and bolder with every victory, she at 
last led her armies against Kailasa, the paradise of Siva ; 
and Nareda, the messenger of the gods, whom she met 
at its gates, was forced to fly before her. Trembling, 
he fled to Siva, and told him that Minatchi was at his 
gates. Siva smiled a little, and went forth, and when 
Minatchi saw him her weapons fell fr<)m her hands,^ and 
one of her three breasts disappeared, which was a sign that 
she had met bar husband, and Samathi, the minister, con- 
firmed the sign by saying, ' This is to be your husband.* 
Siva bade the Amazon return to Madura, where she dwelt, 
and prepare for their marriage, for on Monday he would 
come and wed her. And on the appointed day th^ gods 
of all grades brought presents to the bride, and laid them 
before her as she was seated on the marriage throne be- 
side Siva ; and then Vishnu joined their hands, and after- 
wards the marriage ceremony was performed amidst the 
praises and adorations of the deities and rishis. The sixth 
* Teruvelliadel * describes that occasion on which, to please 
the rishis, Siva danced in a silver temple. After his 
marriage with Minatchi, the gods, rishis, and others, were 
about to be feasted, but previous to eating thev must needs 
be bathed in the Piittamari-tank ; and £en cfid certain of 
the rishis say, ' Lo ! we will not eat unless we see the god 
dance.* And Siva replied, * How can you expect to see 
me dance whose form is that of the seven superior and 
the seven inferior worids, and whose members are the 
places most famous for their shrines and temples ? But,' 
he continued, * as this place, Madura, is chief of all this 
places of shrines and temples, I will dance, because you 
wish it;* and accordingly the god danced in a silver 
temple, while the other gods, rinhis, and the numerous 
other attendants, joined in chorus and chanted his praises. 
After the feast was ended, the ofllcers of the kitchen 
came and said to the goddess, ' Out of the vast quantity 
of food which you have prepared scarcely one part out of 
a thousand has been consumed ; what are we to do with 
the rest?* The goddess then went to inquire of Siva 
what was to be done, who said, * It is trae that, being a 
queen, you have prepared a great quantity of food, but 
there are several of my retinue as yet unfed ;* and he 
called a dwarf named Kundothereo, and directed that 
food should be given to him, saying that when he was 
satisfy the others should follow. He then put within 
Kundotheren, Vadamuagni, the ruler of the sea, and a 
large pit was dug to receive the various eatables. The 
dwarf was very much emaciated with hunger and fasting, 
and mountains of prepared food vanished nom before him 
so rapidly that tiie eye could not notice it He then began 
to the unprepared material of food, and still cried hunger. 
On this the goddess again inquired of Siva what was to be 
done, and said, ' It is thus that you fulfil your character 
of the final destroyer of things.* At this the god com- 
placently smiled, saying nothings but only complaining 
Uiat so many of his hungry folbwers were still without 
food. As the hunger of the dwarf was yet unappeased, 
the god commanded the Earth, a goddess, to supply him ; 
and four holes or pits appeared, out of which food rose 
spontaneously ; and the dwarf ate till his body was greatly 
swollen. He then oompUined of thirst, and swalk>wed all 
the water in the wells and tanks without being satisfied. 
On this Siva eommanded the goddess Ganga, who dwelt 
in his hair, to supply Kundotheren with water. She 
replied, < You once odied me before, and I will come again 
if you only grant the pririlege that whosoever bather in 
my waters shall be purified £ro5[j,jij^* j:fe>sj)«ng, con- 
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ceded, she brought ft most plentiful supply of water, in the 
shape of the rirer Vaigai, and the dwarf drunk it all very 
easily. And now, both hunnr and thirst being appeased, 
he returned to his duty in the retinue of the god. 

From these may be gathered an idea of the siun«d amuse- 
ments of the supreme deity of the Brahmins — the patron 
and panderer to brutal lusts, the delighted contemplater 
of bMstly animalism. 

There was a general named Savuntera Samunten, who 
was a great devotee of Siva, and who carefully conducted 
the af&iis of the kingdom of the Paudion. During his 
admioistration Sethu-rayen, king of the hunters, threaten- 
ed the kingdom with invasion; on which occasion the 
Pandion said to his general, 'Take money from the 
treasury and raise some more troops.' The general took 
the money, but instead of raising troops he presented it 
all in offerings to the god, purchasing temple ornaments, 
feasting the Brahmins, and supporting the followers of 
Siva. His master was always importunate regarding the 
troops, but Savuntera always put him off with excuses, 
pretending that he had written to foreign countries for 
aid, and was anxiously waiting for subsidies every dav. 

After a month the king became impatient, and said, ' To- 
morrow all the troops should be here. How is it that 
none have arrived ? ' Urged by the necessity of the case, 
the general went and made known his predicament to the 
god, who replied, * To-morrow I will come with plenty of 
troops.' The general then told the king that aid was at 
hand, and on the morrow a great army appeared. The 
general then said to the king, ' Such a division comes from 
such a country ; such another division from such another 
country ; and so on.* And the king, pointing to a majestic 
figure in the midst of the host, said, * Who is that seated 
on horseback in the midst of all ? * The general said, ' I 
do not know ; * but this was Siva mounted on his bullock, 
which he had transformed into a horse for the occasion. 
The king now put himself at the head of his own troops, 
and, while going forth to meet his enemy, they were met 
by a messenger bringing news that the king of the hun- 
ters had been slain m tiie forest by a tiger. On the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence the king gave orders for different 
divisions to fall back on different places ; and this ma- 
noDuvre was so quickly performed by Che troops of Siva, 
that the king greatly wondered, and, discovering that it 
was a sacred amusement of the god, he rendered homage 
to his general, and lived without anxiety afterwards. 

Another of the amusements of Siva is rather a small 
thing for a god to be amused at, although it might some- 
what tickle a pedlar-boy. The wives of rishis, who are of 
the merchant caste, to the amount of eight thousand, were 
condemned to be bom at Madura, owing to the curse of 
their previous husbands for a fault in which Siva was con- 
cerned. He at one time had collected a large quantity of 
bracelets from these rishis' wives, which he now came to 
sell in the streets of Madura ; and all the women crowded 
to get a pair of these arm-nngs, which, however, imme- 
diately fell off again, as they had done on a former occa- 
sion. Hence this traffic was discovered to be a sacred 
amusement of the god. Frivolous absurdities, and debas- 
ing fables of this quality and character, constitute the his- 
tory of this gross creation of the imagination, which has 
been personified by the Hindoos as Siva. 

The worship of such deities as this is preserved and per- 
petuated in splendid temples, to which pilgrims and devotees 
repair, and from which not only the priests, but the British 
rulers of India, derive a great revenue — the former by de- 
luding the people, the latter by protecting the Brahmins, 
and encouraging them in their delusions. Every pilgrim 
who visits the few celebrated temples of India, pay^ a tax 
called the pilgrim's tax, which was originally imposed by 
the Moguls, and this the British government continues to 
administer to this day. The Hindoo superstitions, which 
are so debasing and abominable in a spiritual point of view, 
produce or tolerate at the same time the roost horrible 
crimes. Hence the murder of female infants, instead of 
being considered a crime, is regarded as a mere matter of 
fashion or convenience. The abandonment of aged pa- 



rents to die by the Ganges, instead of being stigmataed 
as a horrible sin, is looked upon as a duty which Sts 
approves ; and Suttee, or the immolation of widows, is 
practised as noble and virtuous. 

Perhaps the most popuUr and best illnstrated exposi- , 
tion of Hindoo idoUtry is the work of Mr E. A. Rodriguez, . 
which was published at Madras in the year 1845i. This ', 
magnificent volume, in addition to letterpress sketches of 
the various deities, deduced from original and authentic 
manuscripts, together with other matter illustrative of thif 
grave subject, and interesting alike to the antiquarian and 
Christian, is illustrated with one hundred and forty co- 
loured plateSL Th^e plates, representative of the gods, 
and of subjects which the Brahmins have recorded of 
them, are coloured in the most brilliant and beaotifiil 
manner, and far exceed in height of tone anything of the 
kind that we have ever seen executed in Europe. The 
pictures are etched after the native mode. They are in the 
flat hieretic style, and present none of the foreshortenings 
and perspectives which characterise our European modes 
of representation. They are, however, beautifully exe- 
cuted, and perhaps are better adapted to convey a correct 
idea of the Hindoo pantheon than works of a higher stage 
of art, though not of a higher character of execution, coiUd 
do. They forcibly impress the Christian with an idea of 
the stupendous error that lords it over the souls of millions 
of hu fellow-nien in India ; and they teach him what a 
great work yet remains to be done in preparation lor the 
coming of our Lord. When we reganl this superstition, 
and the number and power of its adherents, we might wed 
despair <of their conversion. When we recollect, however, 
that God has decreed the downfall of error and the esta- 
blishment of his own blessed truth, we are encouraged to 
take hope that this, amongst the other delusions of the 
soul, will soon vanish, and leave not a thought behind. 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OP ENGLAND. 

BT PJEDKUTK8. 

Immkdiatelt south of Flamborough-head, and, indeed, 
mainly indebted to it for its fiiroe and security as a road 
of reftige, the tinw portuosus of Ptolemy, begins Bridling- 
tony or BcarHngtonj or BwrUngttm-hhj^ for it is written k 
maps and charts these three ways ; though now the most 
fashionable pronunciation and orthography of the word is 
the lastt BurUngtony ask evidenced by the stately manssoa 
and celebrated arcade of that name, off Pio<Mdilly, West- 
minster. But, as will be seen shortly in the seqnd, if 
sense is to constitute the basis and standard of eitlier <»ml 
or written language, and is to take the precedence of vague, 
arbitrary, and insignificant sound, it ought to be spoken 
and to be spelt BirUngton, Besides the bay, whicA has 
Flamborough-head for its northern ftom, vnaHomujf far 
its southern, there are the oognominal town and quay, the 
latter about a mile from the former. The town is much 
resorted to in summer as a fkvourite and fashionable sea- 
bathing station, and the quay possesses singular advan- 
tages for the lading and unlading of goods, whence it 
enjoys a very considerable trade. When Pennant made 
his tour in 1769, he tells us there was only a large wooden 
qusy, projecting into the water. 

The name of this locality carries us back to a very re- 
mote antiquity indeed; at least part of it does, v^ 
BwrUng* We have already remarked that its bay is a 
safe and sheltered asylum for the coasting vessels in fbul 
weather to run for, and ride to it out in, while its oredi sad 
quay are very commodious for loading and disclMNrgiBg 
them. But to these advantages it is indebted for its naau, 
as well as for its shipping importance and trade. It is, in 
fwt, an old British term, and recalls those remote and 
aboriginal times in this island's history, ere yet ambitious 
Roman, piratical Saxon, predaoeous Dane, or hsn^ty 
Norman had planted lawless and introrive fboi oa ito 
virgin soil. Ciesar, who, as he was the first foreigner of 
note that succeeded, though only after a most formidable 
resistance, in establishing a permanent footing oa il» ss is 
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the most authentic historian of its then and preTious state, 
tribes or clans, and appearances, thus deeonbes the ship- 
ping he found in use among the maritime Qauls and 
BritoDs: *Prorae admodum ercetaet atque, item pwppea, 
ad magnitudinem fluctuum tempestatumque aecommo- 
datae* — De B. G., lib iil cap. 14. That is, *The grows 
or forecastles and sterns were very high, adapted to the 
size of the waves, and the rudeness of the storms in those 
seas.' He says a little before of the same species of craft, 
that their keels were flatter than those of the Roman 
naves longae or galleys, just as our English colliers and 
coasters are built now-a-days for the conTenience of shoal 
shores and low tides ; so that, if they chanced to be neapedy 
or to run aground, they were not in such danger of 
damaging their bottoms by hammering, as our sailors call 
the knocking of a ship driven by stress of weather or other 
accident on shallows or sunk rocks, with the water moTing 
her up and down, but not sufficiently copious to float and 
bring her off. Csesar has latinised many Gallic and 
British proper names, or, as. our own incomparable 
Buchanan, with the true classical style and inspiration, 
terms it, made them municipals, or free of the eternal city. 
On some few common names he has, dictator-like, bestow- 
ed the same honour of denization ; thus, esBedct^ ae, C or 
essedum^ i. n., the two-wheeled war-chariot in use among 
the andent Gauls and Britons, and matara, ae, or mataris, 
is, f. a massy and heavy spear, peculiar to the same races 
and their reputed remote ancestors the Scythians, whence, 
probably, Spanish matar, and old French matrasser, to 
kill properly with such ponderous spear, as our English 
massacre is to kill with a weighty club or mace* Latin 
mtissa. Hesychius has even hellenised the word into 
maddreis, which he defines * spears broader than ordinary,' 
nnd adds, that the word is Celtic, But neither he nor yet 
Dr Anthon, by fkr the most profound of modem scholiasts 
(who quotes him as above, lib. i. 26), gives us the express 
and genuine idea couched under matara, which is, the 
stick or beam of war, or slaughter, putting us in mind of 
the beam-like spear of Goliath, from ma^ s. m. timber, 
and ar, s. m. battle, slaughter. Now, we submit that, had 
Cassar been aware of the name which the Britons gave to 
the species of craft under discussion, and which he has in 
so masterly a manner described, as contrasted with the 
Roman galleys, rix., birlinn, or biorlinn, or ScoUc^ birlins, 
the name which our islemen still give, or till lately gave, 
to long boats, rowed with manv oars on the side, and 
which they used of old both in pAce and war, it is not at 
all improbable that we should have had them in the Latin 
tongue— analogously denominated birlingae, or birUnges, 

The etymology of lirUn, viz., from biar, s. m. anything 
with a sharp point, or acuminated, and luing, s. f. a shipj 
beautifully illustrates the accuracy of Ctesar^ description. 
From Cssar's account it would seem that there was little 
difference betwixt the form and build of the prow and 
poop of these vessels, being both probably furnished with 
helms, as some of our river barges are now-a-days equip- 
ped, to save the time, trouble, and room of veering. What 
wonderfully corroborates this conjecture is, that the Gaelic 
for the stem of a ship is biordubh-na^luing, i. e. the sharp 
or high point behind of the ship, or, as honest Paddy 
would say, the fore-back of the vessel. Burlington^ then, 
signifies the town of birHns, or much firequented by such 
craft Should it be objected, that town is English and 
birlin old British, we reply that such hybrid amalgama- 
tion is by no means rare. For example, the term Burton, 
which we dwelt upon at some length in our last notice, as 
well as the cognate and cognominal Barton, Somner in- 
forms us, was by the plain primeval Saxons termed 
Berevic, though modernised and refined by the Angles 
*posterioris aeoi' into their present more liquid and 
euphonious forms. 

We shall close with two, as we respectfully submit, not 
uninstrucUre remarks, which our theme naturally suggests, 
Ist, That in Bridlington, or Burlington, we can scan the 
primary elements and the true rationale of this island's 
commercial success and naval supremacy; we can gather, 
fh>m its proper interpretation, in what a rude and remote 



antiquHy their solid foundations have been laid — that the 
proud structure is the production of more than a thousand 
years* gradual growth and matured experience, * Tantae 
molis erat ncwalem condere gentem.* 

*Snch time, sach toil roqnired the British name, 
Such length of labour for bo vast a fVame 1 * 
and how that, if prescription and perpetuated possession 
are in mundane matters to go for anything, her claim to 
the dominion of the seas is authentic, valid, and indubit- 
able. May she have the grace to sanctify that right by 
exercising it ever in the cause of justice and humanity, the 
two colossal and only solid pillars of national dignity, till, to 
the most distant bounds and unfrequented nooks, the ocean 
be free, as her own Forth and Thames, from the curse and 
scourge of piracy, spoliation, and ho man plagiarism! 

2dly, We have here a striking illustration and a strong 
confirmation of the truth of a position which we have had 
the hardihood already to advance, riz., the importance, if 
not necessity, of a competent knowledge of the Celtic 
hmguage, manners, and customs, to the thorough intelli- 
gence, and adequate elucidation of certain words, phrases, 
proverbs, and passages of classical antiquity, the signifi- 
cancy, point, and beauty of which are otherwise lost, or 
but dimly discerned. We hear much, and loud, and long 
*prope ad satietatem usque * of the interest which our rival 
ecclesiastical bodies — Tros Tpriusque—t&ke in the tem- 
poral and spiritual weUkre of the Scottish Gael ; but, with- 
out detraction of those ardent aspirations and their con- 
comitant schemes, whence comes it, we would make bold 
to ask, that, among our four universities, there is no chair 
of this graphic and masculine speech, the vernacular 
tongue of a numerous and intereeiting portion of our 
population, that in which their liturgy is couched, and 
communion administered, taught daily in their schools, 
and preached hebdomadally from hundreds of pulpits? 
Such is surely a grand, an obrious, and a deplo- 
rable desideratum in the preceptive apparatus of our 
colleges. How would its suppeditadon tend to elevate the 
literary character, and thereby enhance the moral influence 
and evangelic labours of our Highland clergy, school- 
masters, and catechists of either camp, and equip more 
fhlly, and ifl panoply of proo^ for their arduous warfare, 
the tripartite phalanx, who go forth to do battle on 
ignorance, prejudice, and rice ! But, verily, it would seem 
t^at a language, like a prophet, has often but too little 
honour and respect paid to it in its own country ! Hence 
has this ample field of interesting criticism, to our national 
opprobiom, been almost entirely neglected by our Scottish 
literati, immersed in the fierce, and ferrid, and firothy 
ocean of polemics; and its exploration and cultivation 
abandoned to the laudable investigation and industry of 
foreign philologbts. 

No doubt the impudent and ridiculous story which 
Macpherson endeavoured to foist on the literary world, 
and which he actually palmed on such men even as Blair 
and Beattie, has tended to throw the study of this language 
into disrepute. But it is to bo hoped that the mists of 
prejudice will soon dissolve and finally dissipate before 
the genial spirit and illumination of a more liberal and 
enlarged criticism, as the frost and darkness of night melt 
and scatter from the brow of Ben Nevis before the beams 
of the rising sun, and that prompt means will be taken to 
preserve this ancient and original speech, if not as an oral, 
at least as a written language, and as being the vene- 
rable depository and the &ithful mirror of the thoughts 
and the habits of a state of human nature, and of a form 
of society, that it is not likely will ever again exhibit 
themselves on this terrene theatre. The predilection which 
her Migesty evinces for the Highlands, * Nostra neo 
erubuit monies habitare Thalia,' will, doubtless, contribute 
to originate and crown with success so desirable a measure, 
as it has already enshrined her patriotic rirtues and per- 
son in the heart of every true Highlander. Oh, that Rob 
Don had but surrived to do justice to the endearing theme I 
How sonorously had the enthusiastic Shennachie sounded 
his shell of song, till sea and sky, firthand forest^ glen 
and ben re-echoed to the loyal strain ! C^ 
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THE SAXON LANGUAGE. 

aiXTH AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

In the last paper on this subject, now for a long time inter- 
mitted, from causes unayoidable, the force given to words 
by t, when combined initially with other consonants, as «;, 
f/, tm, «p, and rt, was dwelt upon at length, as exemplify- 
ing fully the marked connection of sound and sense in 
the primitive Saxon vocabulary. Stuhbomy duff, ttumUty 
itumpj gtun, stunt, aud ttutter, nuiy be further instanced as 
good samples of the power of st. The pith of the opening 
in ftulbom is perfected by the two 66*t in the middle ; and 
even the closing m is appropriately hard of utterance. 
John Keats uses the term stubborn with admirable effect 
in his ' Hyperion,' where be speaks of * rocks stubbomed 
with iron,' a phrase equally perfect in point of sound and 
signification. It cannot fail to be here observed, we may 
remark in passing, that the young poet gives to the ad- 
jective noun the form of a verb, according to a custom for 
which his earlv critics sneered at him bitterly. They 
therein only snowed their own ignorance. Right or 
wrong, Keats but followed the highest of exemplars — ^that, 
namely, of Shakspere, who habitually makes simiUr muta- 
tions, and these, moreover, much more forced and startling 
than any to be found in the works of the younger bard: 
For instance, Cressida, in describing her feelings on being 
separated from Troilus, in the play bearing their names, 
thus expresses herself to her comforters : — 

* Why tell you me of moderation ? 
Tlie KTlef is flno, tuM, perfect, that I taste, 
And vMlMleA in a tense as strong 
As that which cauaeth it: How can I moderate it?* 

Without holding Shakspere to be universally infallible, tw 
even right in this special practice, we at least must aver 
that the critics of Keats charged him roost unjustly with 
first introducing new and tio'ent conversions of this kind 
into the huiguage of poetry. — The twoff^i in sUff have the 
effect of a scoff, and tally well with its original meaning, 
which was that of * trifling nonsense,* though it now more 
commonly signifies articles of value. S^fSble^ $tmmp, and 
•tunt are all expressive, the force of the commencements 
being aug|mented aptly by the reepeetive clbses. Stuny 
however, is more excellent still. The deadening charac- 
ter of the action could not be conveyed more admirably 
by any other possible arrangement of letters. Stutter is 
also the very thmg itselfl 

A very peculiar species of power belongs to the union 
of t with another consonant, namely, no. A much softer 
action is here implied and conveyed to the hearing, and 
yet an action not without pith of its own kind. Svarm, 
twap, itceep, twell, metrxe, swing, swoop^ swoon, and swirl are 
good examples of what is here advanced. The t gives a 
force to^ the outset, which the w renders rotatory, as it 
were) or circuitous. This will be apparent on comparing 
the effect of swirl with that of whirl The latter gives the 
wheeling sense, but the want of the force of the initial t 
is felt at once. All of the preceding verbs, commencing 
with sw, have conclusions suiting well their several signi- 
fications. ^ Think of the effect of reciprocally transposing 
the meanings of swell and swing, or swoop and swoon. It 
would never do; the mind and the ear would be at 
variance. Look, again, at swaager, as contrasted with 
stepper, and it wiU be seen that the sw has an apt jaunti- 
ness of effect, totally different from the stombling, stoiter- 
ing power of «( in the other term. Swathe and sweat are 
verbs of properly mild action ; and swinge and switch, also 
appropriately denote operations of a light description. 
Swirl is certainly the best example of the power of sw. It 
is the very action in so many letters, and has been finely 
used in the poem of ' Rimini:* 

* And the far ships 
Come Rteamlng up, tme to the wiaht^d-for day, 
And chase the whistling brine, and swiri into the bay. 

To our horror, however, Leigh Hunt, in his 'amended' 
version of Rimini, apologises for using such an outrtf term 
AS * swirl.' In this and other similar instances, good HuiU 
phiys something very like the part of the painter who tried 



to please everybody, and, in doing so, has gone tu ft 
please nobody, and here to ipoil a fine poem. , 

The vocables beginning simply with ( are marked b;^ 
plain downright npecies of force> neither veiy slight m^ 
very extensive. The primitive words of one sylkble i^ 
begun, therefore, assume a special expressiveness chieii 
froift their terminations. In this position stand tap, ta^ 
tear, teem, tdl^ toll, toss, and other monosyllabic verbs, ad 
devoid of point in their several ways. Tick is very goodj 
as applied to the sound of a clock or watch. The use of th^ 
cant phrase, 'going on tick' (credit), may-have mei 
from the frequent custom of pledging waUhes above ^ 
other articles. And by the way, * putting up the spool,' 
a still more vulgar term for pawning articles, aeeiaa u 
have originated in a custom stUl followed in many low at- 
tropolitan broking houses, of placing the goods to k 
pawned in some kind of shuttle or box, which, being dra«i 
upwards or inwards, allows the transaction to be effectd 
without personal exposure. Thieves prefer this plan ^ 
operations, and receivers are generally but too glad to lift- 
low it likewise, seeing that it saves all trouble aM 
oaths as to identify, A pencilled scrap of paper indicate 
the sum wanted, and another scrap what the broker vil 
give. ^ So begins and ends the transaction. Tip tkt 
wink is a phrase that says much for the force ca (^ 
Tingle and (iiiJk^ have the pointedness common to aii 
words terminating in ing and ink, and have plainly heet 
framed as imitations of the respective sounds. Totter k 
a kind of powerless stagger, the force of the st being want- 
ing. Tough is very significant in sound, though only &c» 
when pronoouoed in the old guttural fashion. The Scot- 
tish teu^ is a still better form of the term. 

Tr gu^es to the initiative of verbs a certain amount oT 
the straining effect of ifr, indicating similarly a slow sctioa, 
but with less of force. Thus, traeSf track, trtul, troia, 
trap, travel, tread, trickle, trUl, trip, troll, and trocfs hav« 
one and all such a- signification, well marked by the sonni 
The dissyllables, ti-amvle, trammel, and trundle, are render 
ed most effective by their closes. To the commencement 
of active verbs, the letters thr communicate a peculiar 
force of a twisting description, well exemplified in th« 
Scottish verb to thraw^ which is not a mere version of the 
English throw, but further indicates an action not ex- 
pressed in that form of the word, and such as is displaced 
in wrestling. When a person is said (Scottio^) to hi 
thrawn in body, it means tluit he is twist^ or deformed 
Applied to mind or disposition by a figure of spe«ch, 
a * thrawn ' man signifies one of a distorted, crabbed, 
knotted nature. In thrust, throng, tArasA, threat, thrall, 
tltrill,^ there is a fair unison of sound and sense of the 
kind indicated, though the Scottish thraw exceeds thoa 
all. Thump and thwack are two phonetic masterpieces; 
but they are even inferior to the curious contrasts thick 
and thiti^ where three letters, out of five in one case, 
and four in the other, and including the all-importaat 
initials, are the same, and yet where completely antago- 
nistic meanings are well delivered to the ear in pronun- 
ciation. 77ii» begins with two letters (or a letter and » 
half)- which of themselves, in combination, have no pe^ 
ceptible sound. By joining tu to them, a sound is formed, 
certainly ; but it is the most attenuated, perhaps, that cao 
issue from human lips. How finely accordant with tlie 
sense 1 Thick, again, though not a broad corpulent word is 
sound or show, has its Mi so far compensated and redeem- 
ed by the final ck. These letters give you a smart check 
in the utterance, as if your way was stopped by the inter- 
vention of a bulky body. So nr sound and sense concur 
in thick. The English tongue, it may be noticed in pasB- 
ing, retains many more combinations of letters having bo 
sound isolatedly, than the less primitive and more compo- 
site languages. In simpler terms, it still uses united con- 
sonants hu-gely, and gutturals, while such tongues as the 
Italian prefer vowels, gainmg softness at the cost of ex- 
pressiveness. The French have no th; thai is, they 
never sound it where they do use it, as in T(h)ier8. The 
Latins acknowledged no id again ; and yet it is used Ter; 
forcibly by us. Even where a set of audi letters comet is 
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a heap, we m&ke them tell, as in thoaek. Twine, twirl, 
and tw'ut, rest on the * thrawn * tw for their force in enun- 
ciation. The mouth must make a twist to get them out 
As we know of no application of the rerb tweak save to 
the act of noee-twistin^, we must suppose that the act 
here created the word alter the imitati've principle. Tw 
is Tery expressive in twang and twinkle. Twit is small 
and smart, and we must not omit to recommend tug to all 
who would write effective Saxon. The closing force of the 
g in such positions must have been thopoughly felt by our 
sires, as the* congenial words rug, Img^ lagy drug, and manj^ 
others, amply demonstrate. A continuous, slow, straining 
action is of necessity expressed in their utterance. 

The letter e is of a gentle and qjuiet character, running 
quickly off the tongue, and with no great force. It is seen 
effectively in eaaif A, where the sound agrees well with 
the sense. TF, also^ forms singly an initial letter of no 
great power in verbs implying action, though peculiar 
terniinations sometimes impart considerable impressive- 
neea, as in wa/^, wag, wail, wane^ wap, war, warp, watp, 
and wate. The dissyllables waver, wallaip, and waddle, are 
also not amiss. In the vocables commenced by wk, there 
is a good amount of initial pith, sound and sense being 
clearly congruent in most cases. Thus wheel, whet, whif, 
whine, whelm, whip, whirl, whiek, whig, tkudwkoop, by the aid 
of capitally discriminated conclusions, are severally and 
collectively outdone in force by few verbs in the language. 
The same praise may be given to wheedle,, whunper, 
whitper, and whkt/e. IF guns new and special energies 
when united with r, although these are lost by the mo&in 
fashion of pronouncing wr, in which the first consonant is 
rendered mute. When ipraa^ and wratk were enunciated 
nearly as wurrangle and wurratk, they had then a rough 
pith of sound worthy of their signifioaUon. Wreak, wreck, 
wrench, wreet, wrettle, wriggle, wring, wrinkle, writhe, and 
wry, are still expressive from their terminations ; but the 
twisting, writhing force of the wr is goBe, and with it 
half their effect to the ear. They formerly placed before 
the mind the very actions which they individually denoted. 

We can find scarcely any expressive word beginning with 
y, save yawn. Taking it as an omen that these citations 
from the Saxon or Anglo-Saxon dictionary haips now been 
carried Ur enough for the patience of tlie reader, we shall 
now address ourselves to a few general and concluding ob- 
servations relative to the origin of our vernacular tongue, 
and the various causes and casualties which have brought 
it to its existing condition. 

No person, who looks impartially at such radical words 
as have formed the subject of remark in these papers, can 
for a moment doubt the Saxon or Anglo-Saxon language 
to be a primitive one, or rather to be a very pure ofnhoot 
of the Ootho-Teutonic fnmiiv of tongups. The striking 
and pervading sympathy of sound and sense evinced 
therein, proves that it was framed in the progress <^ time 
by a people ignorant of all other modes of speech, and 
who knew no way of describing actions save by imitating 
tbem in vocal sounds. Such a word as Aim is a forcible 
casifin point ; and other similar illustrations have already 
been given in abundance. Another circumstance shows 
Britain to have received in the Anglo-Saxon a very pure 
dialect of a great primitive language. We allude to the 
multitude of monosyllabic words which it oontiUns, these 
being generally verbs of action, or the participial nouns 
framed from them, denoting things done or acted, as in 
the instance of the verb to iSfrike, and the noun a etrike. It 
undoubtedly cost several centuries ere the Angki-Saxon 
language assumed anything like a well-defined shape, even 
when brought to Britain ; and much more time still elapsed 
ere it was spoken and written grammatically. Over Uie en- 
tire island, as well as in Ireland, a Celtic race had, beyond 
question, been originally diffbsed, and were the people 
found there by Omar, who describes those on the coasts 
as having come from the neighbouring European conti- 
nent The names they bore proved this net to the 
Roman conqueror. Older settlers, but seemingly of one 
and the same original race, dwelt in the inlancJa. The 
I the native iron and brass of the country as 
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money, and appear to have been nearly as civilised as the 
Gauls of France, which was natural if they came thence ; 
but the tribes of the mtesior were more rude. They 
painted their bodies, and wore only skins. Ceeear and 
the later Roman writers state the whole of them to have 
used the Gallic or Celtic language, as th^ national form 
of speech ; but they knew nothing, as far as is kuuwn, of 
a written alphabet 

The Celtic people of Britain remained under the 
Roman yoke for feur and a half centuries. But the whole 
of that period was sprait in wars, the northern parts of the 
isle never being fully conquered ; and it was not the fate 
of the Romans to stamp their language on Britain, as 
they did ineffiuseably on France, Spain, and the greater 
part of continental Europe. It was left to another and 
very different race of conquerors to effect such a change. 
A new tide of population, from the north-east of Europe, 
had gradually occupied ail Scandinavia, comprising Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden, with the whole north of 
Germany, during the later days of the Roman power. 
On its ruins they rose, bearing the general title of the 
Gothic and Teutonic nations. Brave, hardy, and ad- 
venturous to excess, they assailed Rome by land and 
sea, centrally and provincially. Those tribes of them 
seated on the shores of the Northern Oeean became 
daring and skilful mariners, and made themselves the 
dread of the western coasts of Europe in the eariy days 
of the Christian era. They founded among other colonies 
an important one in France, calling the district Nor^ 
mandy, from their own name of Northmen. They also 
seized on Britain, and drove its Celtic population to the 
hills of Wales and the Scottbh Highlands, creating a re- 
volution never acoomplished by the Romans. Long years 
passed, however, ere this end was fully effiseted ; and the 
Northmen or Norsemen, Saaons, Danes, and Norwegians, 
had many contests among themselves, in the meanwhUe^ 
for superiority. At Ust, a branch of the Teutonic race, 
called the Anglo-Saxons (being mingled Angles and 
Saxons) finally ruled the land, and gave to it a permanent 
name (Anglia or England), as well as a permanent people 
and langUAgCi Five centuries (from the fifth to the tenth) 
passed away, however, while these changes were in pro- 
gress, and before the country settled down into compara- 
tive peace. 

The Danes and Norwegians, who invaded Britain at 
various epochs, were of the Scandinavian or northern 
Gothic race,, while the Saxons, with the Angles and Jutes, 
were of the Teutonic or German branch of the Gothic 
stock. They long contested the possession of the island, 
and each race sent successive shoals of their population to 
gain or maintain the ascendancy. Both were enemies 
alike to the native Britons ; and the issue in respect to 
these was, as already observed, that they were ultimately 
driven to seek refuge in the leas tempting and less acces- 
sible Highlands of both England and Scotland. There is 
no reason to suppose that they were positively extirpated 
in the Lowlands; but the extent of their expulsion is 
proven by the predominance sained by the language of 
the invading Norsemen. As all the tribes of th^ spoke 
one tongue, or dialeets of it but slightly different, their 
internal dissensions had no effect in preventing the dis- 
semination of that tongue over the country whidi they 
had made their own. ft gained the name of the Anglo- 
Saxon language firom the final prevalence of that race 
over the other Norse immigrants ; and, though yet des- 
tined to undergo great and striking changes, it formed the 
basis of that modem Elnglish language which is now the 
most important on the face of the globe. 

The Anglo-Saxon or English limguage began only to 
be cultivated in a written form about Uie sixth century 
of the Christian era. If it ever had proper alpha- 
betic symbols of its own — that is to say, if it possessed 
letters shaped differently from all others, like the Hebrew 
and Greek for example, it was never so written in Eng- 
land. The Runic inscriptions of ancient Scandinavia in« 
dicate an approach among the Norsemen to alphabetic 
writing of a peculiar kind ; but perfected letters were only 
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both the prose and poetry of bis generation. All the 
picturesque force of our older English writers, much of 
whose language bore its meaning and its sound, was lost, 
neglected, or sacrificed to the attainment of mere harmony. 
Mark, for example, the following Johnsonian sentence : 
* No inconvenience is less superable by art or diligence 
than the inclemency of climates, and therefore none af- 
fords moro proper exercise for philosophical abstraction.' 
This is clerkly writing, to be sure, and most sonorous ; 
but how inane and meaningless to the organs of hearing ! 
A native of Terra del Fuego, on the other hand, would 
have had a good guess at the meaning of as much dowu- 
right Saxon. 

But let us be thankful. Better days have dawned 
upon us. Since Johnson flourished at the head of English 
literature, a new and glorious generation of writers has 
appeared among iis, reviving almost the glories of the 
Elizabethan age. Two great poets, Cowper and Bums, 
had the honour of shaking off the trammels of oold Gallic 
formality, and of daring to write a natural form of language. 
Both of them reverted freely to the use of the pure and 
nervous Anglo-Saxon tongue. Bums in particular did so, 
the Lowland Scottish diaieot being as yet almost whollv 
Anglo-Saxon. After Cowper and Bums, Wordswortii 
appeared on the scene, and evinced a more resolute de- 
termination than either even of these two poets to restore 
to poetic uses the plain vernacular language of the Eng- 
glish commonalty. He failed of his fall expected success, 
however, and failed from inability to distinguish that the 
mere quality of being common never oould or would give 
currency to puerilities and vulgarisms, either of thought 
or expression. Bums fell into no such mistake. He 
selected and used the most common language, certainly, 
but so selected and so used it that he could eren express 
therewith images the most terrible and sublime. He 
does so, for example, in * Tam o* Shanter :* — 



' Coffins stood round like op 
lliat shaw'd the de«d in their'laKt dresses; 
And, by some dertlUh cantrip sleiftbt, 
Each In Its caald hand held a light, 
By which heroic Tam was able 
To note npon the baly table 
A TOorderer's banes in gibbet-aims: 
Twa spaQ-Iaa^, wee nnchristen'd bairns; 
A thie^ new cattlt frae a rape— 
Wi' his last gasp his gab did fcape; 
A garter, wMch a babe had strangled ; 
A Icnlfe. a ikther's throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o* life bad reft - 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft.* 

Common as the Unguage is here, the terrors of the pic- 
ture are not lessened, but enhanced thereby. It forms a 
perfect specimen of the picturesque force of the pure 
Anglo-Saxon ; and we sho«ld even say, if criticism were 
not out of the question in the case, that one of the few 
words of foreign origin which it contains was a blemish 
— to- wit, heroie. 

Though Wordsworth failed at first, from the miscon- 
ception mentioned, he soon struck a higher note, and has 
contributed largely to the national stock of genuine Eng- 
lish poetry. He has made free use of the acquisitions of 
scholarly reading, but has kept always in his thoughts 
' the well of English undefilecL* Many writers of prose 
and poetry have done the same thing during the current 
century. Soott used the Anglo-Saxon extensively, and 
much of his skill in eye- painting rests on this circum- 
stance. Among prose writers, Cobbett owed his pith of 
style to his Anglo-Saxon style of diction. But, in fact, 
there has been a general reveroion during the last half 
century to the language of our earlier forefathers, and a 
growing dislike for the ojice popular Johnsonian Gallicisms. 
Thomas Garlyle leans on the Anglo-Saxon for much of 
his singular power of style. Other living writers might 
be named in the same category. But we content our- 
selves with having called attention to a subject which we 
deem important. Let those who aim at writing perfect ^ 

English meditate for themselves on the matters now only ' an archbishop who ruled in the dioceses of half of aldn^ 
opened up ; for, as the clown says in ' Measure for Mea- , dom, signified to him that his holiness desired his pr»- 
sure,' < We hope here be truths.' sence, and the youth disappeared in the inner rooou 
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SUMMER. 

She came with her fUrj brightness 

And a sparkle In her fiance; 
And the breeses tripp'd In Hgbtnen. 

And the sanbeams Join'd the dance. 
And the bee's sonoroos hnmming 

Came stilly o'er the wold. 
With the careless laogli of childhood. 

And It sounded as of old. 

And I beard the woodland ringing 

With the spring-bird's Joyons 8ong» 
And I saw the Mae-l>ell springing 

Ifs soatter'd leaves among. 
Where the morning's teardrop glisten 'd 

In the star-flower's weeping eye, 
And the cnckoo's note of welcome 

Sped musicaUy by. 

And the wlldwood-oh, the wttdwood • 

It spread Its verdant arms. 
And whispet* d of my diildhood 

With a flnt k>ve*s matchless dianns; 
And the blackbird warbled sweetly 

That same iSunliiar lay 
Which mingled with my musing 

In my birth-land fiu* away. 

And IT the tear of sadness 

Came even in that honr, 
And bcdimm'd the heart's wild gladness 

With its ever loridng power; 
It was that they are passing 

These Ught things of a breath. 
That the wild bird's song must be hush'd ere knife 

That the flower withereth. H. C 



THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS. 

Thb first violent throes of the Reformation, which shoti 
the mighty hierarchy of Rome, had, by the end of the 
sixteenth century, been expended; a course bad beea 
opened up for the torrent, along which it now flowed, 
broad, strong, and steady as a sea. Bat in Rome itsdf 
the ancient state of empire was still maintained, in spite 
of the great vicissitude. The pope continued to issue 
mandates that were fearfully obeyed in remote eomers of 
the globe, and his pahuse was yet the centre of intrigues 
that influenced the destinies of nations. 

About the period above namedi Clement VIII. occupied 
the papal chair. If his authority might be judged by the 
crowds that thronged the courts of the Vatican, it vis 
such as even Charles V. had never swayed. In the ante- 
room to that in which he gave private andience, more 
especially, the noble and powerful of almost every nation 
— the stalwart knight, the haughty cardinal, the spare-, 
creeping Jesuit, the bettle> browed inquisitor, and the 
smooth father-confessor, and fifty more as varioas— 
anxiously awaited their turn of securing the privilege of 
the pontifTs private ear. 

Such was the company in this splendid though glooaj 
apartment on a particular day in 159- Not the least con- 
8|^icuou8 figure in the group was a tall chevalier, wearinf: 
a crimson surooat, on the left breast of which was cut the 
white cross of St John. He was dark and haughty n 
feature, but wanting round the mouth that character ii 
decision such a countenance in general possesses. He 
took several hasty turns in evident impatience at the de- 
lay, when his eye suddenly encountered the slight bat 
handsome figure of a youth dressed in a doublet, whose 
plainness contrasted with the splendid trappings of maoy 
of the noble personages round him. He had just entered 
when the usher who had but then crossed his wand ai 
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< Who 18 this springald tlut is so preferred ? * said the 
lean ecclesiastic to the knight *No wonder we have 
»Qch vile cocks of the roost as yoor German monk, and 
your Grenevese aseetici if this insolence is approved in the 
rery seat of the church's life. Who is he. Signer de 
Lugni ? * 

*■ A young rat of an aKist they call Nicolas NiScoli, I 
believe,* said the chevalier, who had scowled on the young 
man as he passed. * You see, a man would rather sit on 
the scant skirt of liis short cloak than in the rich folds of 
your gown, mv lord, if the holy father*8 favour may be 
judged of by what we have seen ; and that were the trick of 
a paltry soul, truly.* 

The young artist enjoyed an audience of half an hour, 
when he again issued from the sovereign's apartment. 
He suddenly felt a hand on his shoulder, and, turning, 
beheld the knight of St John regarding him with a 
haughty sneer. 

* How is your master, sirrah ? ' he asked, with the in- 
Bolenoe he would use to menials. 

The youth, with a dignity that sat well on his smooth 
lofty brow, and in his hurge dark eyes, drew back a slop, 
and then answered — * If you mean his holiness, you can 
prefientlv judge for yourself; if you mean Signer Nicholas 
di Pogsio, he is myftictid and no master, and is well, and 
woulooe glad to see his nephew, the chevalier de Lugni, 
I believe.* 

With these words he was retiring, when the knight 
agaip arrested him : ' Look ye, thou lelk>w of churl's 
blood, I hear strange stories of thy ambition, in which my 
ctu8in*s name, Clementina di Poggio, is usea to help out 
the meaning, and thy present irreverent use of my uncle's 
name, adds strength to the report ; but trust me, if I find 
it altogether true, I will hold it worth my while to hit 
thee over the mouth with my dudgeon haft, and then de- 
liver thee to mv fellows for such a proper scourging as an 
insolent slave deserves.* 

This was said in a low voice, but audible to several of 
the bystanders. A fierce glare suddenly flashed in the 
eyes of the artbt, roused by an insult so coarse and un- 
provoked, and, quick as light, his dagger flashed from its 
sheath ; but as quickly the spectators took the alarm, and 
a rush was made that separated the antagonists. 

* What ! draw a Milan poignado within the very pre- 
cincts I Have the fellow away ! * exclaimed the archbishop. 

He was seconded by more than one in this indisnant 
appeal ; but the whisper ran round that the culprit was 
an especial favonrite of the pontiff*, whom he could approach 
when sons of kings would be kept in the outer court, 
and it was curious to observe the different expressions of 
wariness and timidity that then fell on the faces of the 
group. An officer of the court, however, whispering in 
Nicolas* ear, ' What spirit of madness has seized thee ?* 
clutched him by the sleeve of his doublet, and hurried him 
away, just as the buzz of confusion was subsiding. 

Having quitted the apartment, Nicolas perceived him- 
self the folly, or worse than folly, of giving way to passion 
in such a place, and, exhorted by the friendly chamber- 
lain, somewhat smoothed his brow, and passed on. He 
was followed swiftly, however, by the knight, who, in one 
of the long passages of the splendid palace, overtook bun, 
and again touched his shoulder. 

*■ Tou would seek the redress of arms for the hurt I 
have done you ?' he said, as Nicolas turned quickly round ; 
*■ but a knight, thou knowest. Cannot gage himself in battle 
against one that is peasant- bom ; wherefore, win spurs if 
thou mayest, boy, and, by the head of De Gozon, I will 
then make thee comprehend spear- point or lance- head, as 
thou Hstest.' 

The youth's first impulse was to spring at the speaker*s 
throat, but he had turned instantly away, with a wave of 
contempt, and Nicolas was left to brood on the words he 
had uttered. He leaned for a moment against a marble 
statue — one of the monuments of the splendid taste of Leo 
X. — during which rapid shades flitted over his fine fea- 
tures ; then, drawing his cloak tight, he left the Vatican, 
and was soon on the outskirts of the city. Half an hour's 



rapid walk brou^t him to a fine old mansion or castle, of 
Gothic constrvction, and built with the bUck stone .which 
had formed the pavement of the old Roman ways. It 
stood on a commanding spot overhanging the Tiber, 
where the banks were well wooded, and its sombre colour 
added much to its frowning aspect. It had been an in- 
heritance of one of the great feudal families of Rome. 

NicoUs NiSooli ascended to the spacious terrace in front, 
and passing through a lofity suite of chambers, yet gorgeous 
with silken hangings and o*d furniture, and partially mel- 
lowed by the rich western sunlight that was admitted 
through the tall windows, he reached a small chamber in 
a distant part of the building. It was an artist's studio. 
Taking up his palette and brushes, almost without pause 
he set to work, as if under an interval of inspiration, on 
an unfinished piece, representing the beheading of John 
the Baptist. He was flushed and excited, yet his rapidity 
was not more marvellous than the magic Ibrce and beauty 
of his touches. Hour after hour flew by, deep bells tolled 
in the castle, intimating hours for meals, yet for a moment 
his Attentk>n flagged not At length the sun had descended 
in the west, the yellow light that had streamed into the 
studio was fast lading, and the artist, giving a last touch 
to the offspring of his genius, threw himself into a dis- 
tant comer, to contemplate the full result. Here he had 
remained for some time, holding his Uirobbing temples, 
when a light foot and a light tap sounded at his door. No 
answer being given, it was opened, and a beautiful girl, of 
seventeen summers, glided timidly in. She was like a 
vision of light — the pure snowy chanps of her face and 
neck, round which waved her dark tresses, being seen be- 
neath the flowing drapery of her long veil, like something 
ethereal enveloped in a floating cloud. She started back 
on confronting the glowing canvass, as if she had encoun- 
tered a fo^ul reality ; then perceiving her mistake she 
stood rooted in admiration. 

* This then has been the labour of these long hour?,' she 
said, in the most silvery of accents, not perceiving that 
he she spoke of stood in the room. ' Surely the hand of 
enchantment guided him m these last strokes !' 

Nicolas, at this moment, stepped forward, and the girl 
uttered a faint cry. Then ganng in his fkce, she said, 
* Oh, Nicolas, you must be ill ; never till now saw I your 
brow dark and your eyes bum so strangely. At my 
father *s request 1 come hither ; he has not seen your face 
to<day, and longeth in your absence.* 

*■ Yet the very fire that inspires my eyes is the gleam 
that inspired those strokes you have admired, Clementina,* 
answered Nicobs, haggardly. *■ Sit down while 1 tell thee 
a tale,* he added, giving the now trembling girl a seat, 
and clearing a space in the room, to and fro in which he 
himself walked, while he told her of the insult (without 
naming the precise subject) that had been offered htm by 
her cousin in the Vatican. ' I was educated, as you know,* 

he added, *■ in the convent of St B , and then taught by 

the fathers to aid their shepherds on the Apennine slopes. 
My parents I knew not, though it was told me they were 
noble; they must have abandoned the infant through 
poverty or shame. But from nature I drank in joys 
among the lonely hills and pine-dad vales, and there first 
I seized the chalk, and made rude figures on the rocks. 
Your noble father, on a visit to the convent by chance, 
noticed the shepherd-boy ; he took me hither, and, loving 
the p>encil himself, he gave me every means of following 
my bent ; on that canvass you behold the latest result of 
his benevolence. He has been to me ever as a father ; 
and thou, Clementina — but when I came hither thou wast 

I yet an infant — thou hast since been my playmate, my 

t pupil, and my younger sister !' 

! *But why speakest thou thus?' asked the girl, tear- 
fully. 

* I will answer. Your cousin. Signer de Lugni, four 
years agone, bestowed on thee eyes of affection, and be- 
sought thee of your father for his bride. Nay, bear with 
me, Clementina, for it is not my wont to be cruel — but 
your father, misliking his tricks of swaggering and gai 
lantry among the Roman youth, refused so to bestow his 
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only gem. In wrath de Lagnt turned away ; he sought 
his road to Malta, and aaeiinied the badse of 8t John ; 
and now he returns hither, he meets me in the Vatican 
and spits in my face as a base- bom churl. Say, Clemen- 
tina, do I not well to recall the meanness of my origin 
and the dependency of my life ?* 

' I understand thee not still,* said the girl, fearfully. 

' That I am base- bom, or unknown to be otherwise, I 
lament ; but that there is a ladder by which I may rise to 
knighthood, I rejoice. For the first time I awake to a 
sense of degradation foul insult has taught me ; and for 
the first time I awake to a knowledge of the noble means 
that will unload me of that degradation and wipe out the 
insult Thou knowest Pope Clement hath distinguished 
me by favour ; this of the Baptist he had engaged for his 
own private chapel, and the study of six arduous weeks 
hence might not have realised my first lofty conception ; 
but, look ye, Clementina, as that last mellow tint falls on 
it, in a few hours it has assumed the vivid semblance of 
life. Under the spur of my new sense and new knowledge 
has the achievement been made — for to-morrow*s sun 
must see me far hence ; and I return not, till it be with 
an ennobled hand, that shall wipe out the imputation on 
my name.* 

* And whither meanest thou to direct thy steps P* said 
the maiden, in wonder. 

' Over the seas to Malta ; there is hut one course open. 
There I will win a chevalier's badge, if heaven or earth can 
be moved to grant it. With such a distinction I can then 
meet thy cousin on equal terms ; and he will consent on 
his knees to retract his foul words, otherwise there is but 
one way of expiation — in his b!ood. He challenged me to 
the lofty venture. We shall see I' 

Clementina hid her face in her hsndn, and then drew 
the veil completely round her head ; while^ Nicolas, in- 
tent only on his burning thoughts, walked up and down, 
a gloomy fire shining in his eyes. 

' CtM such be the meek lesson, O Nicolas,* at length 
said the maiden, ' yourself taught me in secret out of that 
holy book the Inquisition proscribes ? Remember ye not 
him that was smitten on the cheek, and yet smote not 
again ? Thou thyself has named it, in tmth, the noblest 
of pictures.' 

<Ay, maiden, these matters are too often neglected 
when man is put to the test. Smarting under wounded 
pride, his first worsliip is usually paid to the goddess of 
honour.' 

These words were pronounced in a tone so unrelenting, 
that Clementina ceased farther to entreat him ; and, with 
a deep sigh heavmg hor gentle breast, seemed to idirink 
away from the room, like the youth's p[uardian angel 
quitting him with an air of mournful wariimg. But Nico- 
las, absorbed in his dark emotions, was unconscious or 
heedless of every external thing. Now hastening to his 
sleeping chamber, he packed together a few articles of 
raiment, looked to his personal weapons, and leaving a 
hurried note of thanks to his venerable master, and direc- 
tions about the transference of his last picture to the 
Vatican, he glided through the mansion soon as night had 
advanced, and the moon hung her silvery lamp high in the 
deep blue ether. From a balcony overhanging an orchard, 
he swung lightly to the ffronnd ; and, scarcely glancing 
once behmd, he now held steadily along, keeping pace 
srith the swift wave of the gleaming Tiber. 

Three weeks subsequent to the above incident, a Flo- 
rentine felucca sailed into the great port of the city of 
La Valleta, the capital of Malta, and soon as it bad pass- 
yd beneath the frowning shadow of Port St Elmo, cast its 
tnchor. The young Italian artist, bidding adieu to his 
oquaoious companions, and answering the denumds of the 
^ards on the quay, was permitted to enter the streets of 
he city. With the eye of an artist, he could not help 
Miusing slightly to survey the striking eflTect produced by 
be regular appearance of the streets, the carved stone 
talconiee of the houses, and, in every niche and corner 
he image of some saint Several buildings wore a particu- 
irly majestic aspect, and knights were reen moving to 



and fro about their fronts, conversing in different 

Sages, andpresenting a variety of gesture and ph' 
Ltures. Tnese were evidently the hotels of the dill 
languages of the order of St John. Contrasted wiih 
knights, the short, half- moorish figures and laeea of thm 
native Maltese mingled in traffic or pleasure, and ptre tM 
the place an air of stir and business. But the stzangef 
delayed not longer than the fir»t minute. With son^ 
difficulty, having souffbt his way to the residence of tb< 
grand-master, he at length arrived before that splendat 
palace. 

In front of the spacious archway, he was somewhat sur- 
prised to observe the bustle and loud voices of a fierce aU 
tereation. A sturdy, dark-browed soldier, »hom the sun 
of Proven<;e had embrowned, had pUuited himself in the 
centre of the passage ; and, backed by a band of armed 
attendants, stoutly withstood the entrance of two noble* 
looking ecclesiaf*tiC8, who, mounted on the small palfreys 
of Malta, and followed by a band of knights of various na- 
tions, were vociferating for admittance. In one of them, 
a burly, pompous, thidc-browed man, wearing a bishop's 
robes, Nicolas recognised GargalU, bidiop of Malta, mbcfQ 
be had seen at the papal court; and, in the other, a thin, 
grey-complexioned personage, arrayed in a dark suit, half- 
monkish, half-secular, he shuddered to behold Booaccnrsi, 
one of the chiefs of the fearful court called the Holy 
Inquisition. He drew near that he might undentand the 
cause of dispute. 

* Bishop or legate, mitre or scapular,* reiterated the 
officer in t^ie gateway, ' I tell ye my Lord de Vignacourt 
will be seen by neither to-dny. By the holy white cross, 
but it is news to hear of one or the other riding the roost 
over our grand- master*s head, and he the successor of the 
great Villiers de L'lsle Adam and John de la Valette.* 

* In ecclesiastical jurisdiction,* replied Oargalla, proudly, 
' I, bishop of tlie church, have no superior in Malta.* * 

' And have I not commission of the holy see,* said the 
inquisitor, with a sinister smile, 'to take under my pater- 
nal wing' 

' All the chicks and fools thou canst corrapl to their 
rnin, thou croaking raven,* said the soldier, scowling on 
him. 'Dost come to our very gates to boast of thy 
treacherous undoing of good knights' allegiance to tlitrir 
rightful lord I I advise thee hence ; for, by this hand, that 
hM been once and again at the Moslem throat, if thou re- 
treat not in time, tne foul badge of thy foul office will 
scarce protect thee.* 

A shout was raised amidst the knights behind — * Doth 
he threaten murder ?* and a rush made towards the gate ; 
but the inquisitor, with a grim f>mile, prevented the tide 
from advancing, bpr entreaty and exhortation, while Gar- 
galla, clenching his fist most uneanonically at the Pro. 
ven<;al wight, exclaimed again and again, * Guy de Cha- 
brillon, thou wilt me this day ! ' But tl:e personage ad- 
dressed, with stem coolness, called his followers into dose 
array, and ordered the gate to be shut with an emphatic 
dash, leaving the turbulent asssihints vainly shouting and 
stamping in the street By dint of much patience and 
address, Bonaccursi presently reduced them to something 
like order ; and putting himself, with the flushed Gargalla, 
again at their head, was leading them away with a dark 

? [ratified smile, when his eye suddenly lighted on the youth- 
ul artist, who had been earnestly regarding the whole 
scene. 'What! thou here, my son?' said he, riding 
doselv up to him. ' Comeet thou in emi-assage from the 
holy mther ? Speak. I remember thee a youth of muck 
merit, and grsee, too, in his holiness' eyes, by our faith.' 
Nicolas modestly replied, that he bore no oommissioa 
so above his poor merits, but was there on the footing of 
one eager to do service that might win him reputatHm. 
The inquisitor scanned his countenance keenlv as he cfioke, 
then desired him to fall into hb train, after having said a 
word of commendation in his favour to the faming Gar- 
galla, who treated him to a careless nod of acquiesence si 
the arrangement The youthj fedng he could hanfly fs- 
fase such bidding, and having little prospect at any rate 
of gaining Iris way just then to the presence of the graad- 
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o&ster, fen into tbe rear of the knights. The martial 
To^rd then passed on, and, with sUteiy march, shortly 
arrived at the episcopal pabwoe, situated in the old capital 
>f the idand, Citta Veochia. 

One of Bonacenrai's special domestics guided the artist, 
nth sCeahhy step, to a small chamber in the building, 
vhe^e he waa served with refreshment, and for a space 
efl i^one. His meditations were interrupted in the gloom 
if eTening by the glimmer of a small silver lamp, showing 
he grey, gliaetly visage of the inquisitor suddenly at his 
loor. Long and keenly, as he shaded his eyes, gleaming 
seneatli the penthouse of his eyelidi like charcoal, did he 
IQestion the youth as to his purpose in visiting Malta ; 
t>at Nicolas* answer was invariably the same, and the open 
»nclo«ir on his £air lofty brow confirmed its truth. 
' Reverend father, thou knowest my poor skill at the can- 
raaa. I came here if I might catch inspiration among an 
ir^ler whose histonr reads uke dreams of romance, and to 
offer my pencil, if haply I might be graced with but a 
small portion of its fame.* 

Bonaocursi pondered well for several minutes, and then 
briefly informed Nicolas that he might there renutin and 
employ his pencil in the service of the lord^bisbop, who 
would not fail to appreciate and reward his merits. This 
proffer sounded so like a command, that the youth thought 
it aa well to accede, and he accordingly bowed his head. 

*' Ever J convenience and oomfort will be thine,* said the 
inquisitor, with a dark frown ; ' but, remember, if ia aught 
thou deceivest me — if in aught thou tumest thy thoughts 
to this traitor to holy church, Alof de Vignaoourt, who is 
called grand-master, were thy thoughts more secret than 
the deepest reeesB of the catacombs that lie without there, 
on the instant the four walls that now surround thee be- 
come thy tomb.' 

With this menace he departed, like a spirit of terror. 
Nicolas found Kttle repose on his pallet that night, the 
tonnent of his thoughts being little relieved by tbe strange 
picture that conk! be had from his little window, of tbe pMe 
moonHght streaming on the white stones, marking the 
silent catacombs on the slopes behind the episcopal castle. 
When at last be fell asleep, in his dreams he saw the pale 
&ce of Clementina, sadly reproaching him, and strangely 
blended with the ghastly frown of BonaccursL But his 
last resolve, after cooler reflection in the morning, was, 
that, being for the present a victim of necessity, he would 
steer his course as circnmf>tanees might direct, keeping 
ever in view, however, the end of all — ^tbe moment of 
gratified revenge. 

It is unnecessary to be minute in subsequent details. 
Nicolas was installed on probation in a welUfumished 
studio, under the patronage of GrargallS) bishop of Malta. 
Throwing all considerations aside but what immediately 
lay before him, he cast about for a subject on which he 
might exhaust the greatest effort of his genius, and that 
he selected was what already he had so successfully limned, 
and which yet gk>wed in his brain in all its strange group- 
ing and magn^cent colouring — we mean, ' The Behead- 
ing of John the Baptist.' Many hours were laboriously 
spent before the easel, and gradually the grand features 
of the piece began to stand forth on the canvass. Fre- 
quently he was visited by Bonaccursi, who, shading his 
eyes, gazed keenly, now at the artist, now at the fruit of 
his toil, but with only brief comments of commendation. 
Nicolas sought no intercourse with the outer world. He 
visited St Paul's Cave and the catacombs, it is true, and 
spent more than one hour in the light elegant strueture, 
known as St Paurs Church, in the old capital of the 
isbnd ; but, as if aware that on his every movement a 
curious eye was fixed, his musings were all solitarv. When 
he returned to his lonely chamber, he scrawled an ama- 
tory sonnet with his pencil, or composed a version of the 
imperfect tale he had once read or heard, of Malta being 
the Ogygia of Calypso, and the perpetual seat in which 
Ulysses was to enj6y the proffered gift of immortaKty. 

It happened ttlat the busy scheming bishop Gargalla 
was at length induced to visit the studio of our artist ; 
and, after a pompous inspection of his labours, it pleased I 



him to consider, that it might be, in some sort, to tbe 
edification of true Catholics, if his own episcopal features 
were tranferred to canvass. Nicolas wa& accordingly re- 
quired to attend next morning in this great dignitary*s 
chamber. He entered on his new task with vivacity, 
but with a modest and respectful bearing, which, as tho 
work proceeded, gradually thawed the chilling grandeur 
that commonly sat on the brow of his august subject. As 
the latter contemplated, with much complacence, the ma- 
jestic lines that flowed from the artist*8 hand, as mere copies 
of the original gpvndeur that reposed in bis patron's fea- 
tures, he first l^t on the youth a kindly smile, and then 
asked somewhat of his history, and if, in any respect, he 
could advance hb interests. Bonaocur.^i was generally 
by, regarding Niookus with a shrewd relaxing of the 
muscles of his fiM)e, that could hardly be called a smile ; 
otherwise, in pursuance of his grand obiect, the artist 
might have dared to reveal some hint of his burning de- 
sire, in reply to Gargalla's condescension. 

At length the inquisitor absented himself, and Nicolas's 
heart panted, and the brush quivered in his fingers, as he 
thought of seizing the opportunitv. The bishop even 
seemed to lead the conversation to the point desired. ' My 
son,* said he, * thy fame amongst us is even now consider- 
aUs. Our knights and dignitaries look on thy magic 
productions with holy awe. Nay, in holy enthusiasm, 
some do say thou art worthy of aihniasion into one of the 
degrees of our order.* 

* Sooner would I be encircled with its fillet, than be 
crowned with the toftiest of earthly crowns ! ' said Nicolas, 
with glowing eyes. 

( By our sooth,* said Gargalla, regarding him more at- 
tentively, ' but thou lookest and spc^kest a fervent son of 
the cross, and on thy brow there is that of nobility which 
might give thee rank even among our chevaliers.' 

Nicohm fiung himself at the bwhop*s feet, and suddenly 
poured out a torrent of impaasioned lan^^age, while he 
again and again kissed the hem of the episcopal robe, so 
that Gargalla, surprised and flattered, kindly yielded him 
bis hand. ' Nay, we will insider of it,' said he, * and 
will advise with our prior Guxman Mauclerc, I would in- 
vest thee with a chevalier's badge, were it only that the 
false Lord Alof de Vignacourt might know how high we 
dared carry our jurisdiction.* 

At that moment sounds were heard in the outer cham- 
ber, and Nicolas, hastening to his feet, had retired to a 
remote side behind his canvass, when the door opened, 
and, with tingling blood, he beheld the Chevalier de 
Lugni enter the apartment, formally announced by the 
usl^r. He was affectionately received by the bishop. A 
little spare man, with an impenetrable brow followeid, no 
other than the Prior Mauclerc. His superior broke at 
once into loud inquiries at the new-comer, as to his report 
of the state of parties at Rome, whence, it appeared, he 
had directly come. The prior, however, before any answer 
could be given, with a glance towards the half- concealed 
artist, remarked that they were not private. An intima- 
tran was accordingly given to NicoUs to withdraw. ' There 
is a youth of goodly limb,' said Gargalla, as tbe door 
opened to allow him pass. * He might wear the white 
cross with grace. And of his inward man the grace, I 
trow, eqnalleth that of the outward.' 

* What ! * exclaimed De Lugni, who, having had his at- 
tention drawn to Nicolas, now broke out in scorn and 
amazement. ' Holy father, mean ye tlut fellow ? ' 

The hot blood of the artist boiled at the insulting em- 
phasis laid on the words, and his foot moved backwards, 
that he might spring at the throat of the speaker ; but the 
prior had aiready coolly shut and fastened the door behind 
him, and he slowly withdrew. He did not reach his own 
apartment without passing Bonaccursi in a gloomy gallery, 
and receiving . from him one of his peculiarly sinister 
gkmcee. 

When be was alone, he stifled his resentment, and be- 
gan to reflect on the incidents of the h»t half-hour. He 
was convinced, that the hope which the words of the bishop 
had conceived within him, of the attainment of the goal of 
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his wishes, woald now'he shortlived as they had been 
abraptly raised. In this oonclnsion he was not in error. 
Next day he was called a^n to the bishop's presence, that 
he might proceed with his task ; but, instead of the gra- 
cious reception that had been wont to await him recently, 
he was encountered with a cold and stately glance, and 
unbroken silence. Bonaccnrsi sat in a deep corner, appa- 
rently poring with eagerness on an Arabic manuscript 
Again Nicolas, all his fears confirmed, retired, the victim 
of stifled passion. 

Sinking yet more into moody and solitary habits, 
Nicolas sought the loneliest retreats in the neighbourhood, 
where he might indulge his reflections. The terrible 
scourge, called the sirooeo, had been a£Bicting the island 
for several days about this season ; and during night, as 
well as day, the sultrhiess of the atmosphere was most 
oppressive. One evening he had been walking on one of 
the terraces of the island, some distance into ue interior, 
when, having seleeted a green spot, buried in the shade 
of fragrant fruit-trees, immediately behind a garden that 
was attached to a casal, as the Maltese term thmr hamlets, 
he laid himself down, overcome with the heat, and feU 
into listless repose. Several pigs (which we beg to men- 
tion ' parlando con respetto ') that had been grubbing at 
will in the rich orang»-grove had retreated to a more dis- 
tant part, and their discordant sounds were hushed, the 
tinkling bells from the remote town had also ceased, the 
hum of insects had even died, and, as the breathless air 
darkened with the evening shades, Nicolas still hiy on his 
back, looking dreaoMly up through the crevices in the 
canopy of leaves over his head, every muscle so relaxed 
in that hot dim calm, that it seemed as if hie very pulse 
dared hardly throK He was careless of returning that 
night to the pahuM ; and presently he fell into a profound 
slumber. 

At midnight he was awakened by the sound of voices. 
It was first like a stified hum, but, as his senses awoke, 
he detected accents that attracted his keenest attention. 
They proceeded from an arbour near ; and, creeping close 
to the drooping foliage that clad it, he listened narrowly, 
till a fearful suspense almost held his breath. 

''Poison is like the serpent — subtle and deadly,' said a 
biting voice, that could be none but the inquisitor Bonao- 
cursi^s. 

* It will be abstain on our brother's scutcheon to employ 
it, however,' added Mandero the prior, with a sarcastic 
laugh. 

* Ye do me wrong,* cried the somewhat husky voice of 
the Chevalier de Lugni, in tones that were quickly sup- 
pressed by a cautious warning from his wily complotters. 
» Nay,' he added, in a lower key, ' if ye think I be craven 
on such a score, I am wronged, I say. Nevertheless, I 
eould not soil my knightly fingers with the base drug, for 
Alof de Vignacourt has done me service when he was pre- 
ceptor; and now that he is grand-master, I would npt 
touch him in hostile guise but with the spear point. He 
is a good knight, sirs, and worthy of iair challenge, I say.^ 

* Go to the palace gates, gallant brother,' said M anclerc, 
sneeringly, * and prockum aloud such an honourable ven- 
ture, and Alof would order his Hercules Chabrillon to 
scourge thy shoulders for thee in derision, as if Uiou wert 
a mongrel.' At this point the speaker's voice sunk till it 
became indistinct. The replies of the other two (for it 
appeared there were but three engaged in this dark con- 
spiracy) were, for the same reason, lost to the eager 
listener. At length he heard the prior urge on the knight 
a speedy day and occasion for the accomplishment of their 
purpose, to which tlie latter moodily assented. * And if ' 
thou likest, noble chevalier,' added Bonaccursi, with a 
laugh, after he had summed up several arguments he had i 
been employing, * we can, when Gargalla sits in the chair, | 
for thy private satisfaction, have this stripling Ni6ooli sent j 
to dream in the dungeons of St Elmo, or, if it will suit | 
thee better, have his tongue nailed to a whipping- post.' i 

Nicolas, with these words tingling in his ears, now crept 
silently away, for there were sounds as of the conclave | 
breaking up. He rolled softly down the nearest bank. 



and, gliding through the cabins composing the 
hastening swiftly on, descending terrace aft«r terrace, lie 
soon was traversing the ground occupied by the eaCa- 
oombs. He admitted himself to the episcopal reaidenet 
by a private entrance, where the sentinel lay on the ground 
in dull slumber. Proceeding to several apartmeota oce»- 
pied by the inferior domestics, be roused from one of then 
a weather-beaten veteran, short and square in fhune^aed 
with a coarse, ruddy, half* African visage, looking ewmit in 
the moonlight, beneath the shade of his Phiygian cap, and 
great maooes of A^ggy, grizaled \ocka. This man was* faf 
occupation, a fiaherman in the bishop's service, and of the 
isUnd of Cyprus by birth. Gregory, as he was called, had 
been more than conciliated by our artist's af&tbility en 
various occasions. He told wUd tales of oriental adven- 
ture, and was happy to find an attentive listener. Not 
less was his admiration excited by Nicolas's dexterity at 
the oar, which almost excelled his own ; and, to crown all, 
he was equally enthralled by the melody of Uie youth's 
voice when he chanted a song of Italy, and by the rapid 
touches of his magic pencil. Gr^ory, then, was instantly 
at his service in the present crisis ; and, following him, 
after some hasty explanation, they both peoetrated throagh 
the silent galleries to the artist's chamber. The Cypriote 
shouldered the half- completed decoUation that rested on 
the easel, when it had Ixsen duly secured ; and, with this 
load, and preceded by Nicolas, he emerged from the pre- 
cincts of the pahuse. They sought well-known bypaths 
leading towards La Valletta, and pursued their course with 
Sttoh diligence that day had not yet dawned when tbey en- 
tered its narrow streets, now in gloomy shadow, except 
where the glitter of a gUsed verandah relieved the eye. 
One or two of the inhabitants, who had been aleeping in 
the outer air on the flat roofs of the houses, were risiiig 
here and there, like phantoms. But Nicolas aad the 
Cypriote passed on, and quickly found themselves in front 
of the psJace of the grand-master, the great featurea of 
which, combinhig European with Saracenic forma of to- 
chitecture, rose in spacious and imposing array. Nioobs 
knocked without hesitati on at the gate, and was preeentlj 
answered by an armed guard. There was a long parley, 
during wbi<^ Gregory, laying down his burden, squatted 
himself contentedly on the ground. At length, a message 
having been conveyed to the Chevalier Guy de Chabrilko, 
orders were given for the admission of the two applieants, 
and they were straightway introduced to the presence of 
that redoubted knight in a front halt He questioned the 
strange comers with much curiosity, but Nicolas steadily 
insisted on direct communication with the grand-nwBter 
himself in the first instance. Sir Guy, somewhat nettled, 
turned on his heel, and bade them wait daylight. 

Accordingly, two or three hours later, Nicolas was 
guided by a page to the chamber of the grand-master— a 
tall, majestic soldier, with an open countenance and a 
dark, intelligent eye. He was simply dressed, but around 
the walls of the apartment were hung soits of annoor, 
hacked in many pkuses by the Moslem sword, and ponde- 
rous weapons, which the herculean knights of a former 
generation had wielded. 

' Most noble father,' said Nicolas, bending reverentially, 
' I have a tale to tell thee, which, through the mercy of 
Heaven, has been revealed.' 

The grand-master listened courteously, while the youth, 
entering on bis story, briefly detailed the particulars of 
the foul plot he had discovered. As he went on and naised 
the conspirators, Alof de Vignacourt's eye flashed in its 
dark pride. He needed no spur from the wrathful demui- 
oiations which Sir Guy poured out as he Ikteoed. * By 
our staff,* said the former, *but this paasee beaiii^I 
Foul, double-dyed traitors!' | 

Having questioned his informant somewhat more mi- < 
nutely, he dismissed him, that be might ooosult with De 
Chabrillon in private^ After a short interval, Nioolsa was i 
recalled. Sir Guy yet stamped to and fro, and now and 
then stopped to rattle his knuckles on an old iron conlet ; 
but the grand-master was calm and dignified as at finL 
He viewed the artist with curiosi^, and requested to know 
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faU hiBtory. Niooks gave bit narrative ahnply, but Alof 
de VignaoouTt watdied, with much interest, the ah if ting 
Kgfat of his eyee and the glow on his eheek, besides taking 
in the whole aspect of nobility possessed by his hoe and 
figore. The result was, that the honest Gregorv received 
directions to bear in his ponderous burden to the grand- 
BMMter's presence. That dignitary, having minutely in- 
spected it, bestowed on the artbt a ghuice of high oonsi- 
dontion. 

* The glory of our noble order, I fear me, is on the de- 
cline,* said he, taking the hand of the latter with a melan- 
choly air ; * but it will be one redeeming light in these 
dmxk. days of our poor mastership, if they are marked by 
the engagement in our ranks of genhis such as thine. We 
are poor, young man, and we are all but powerless ; yet 
so may I be dealt with in my hour of need, if I requite not 
thee and thy service with what bounty I may.' 

Nicolas returned thanks, which almost suffocated him 
in the expression, while ChabriUon, who had been ctiti- 
cieing the grim features and goodly limbs of Herod*s sol- 
diere In the decollation, having his attention suddenly 
arrested by the speech of his superior, bestowed on the 
artist a favourable survey, and opined that he was eminent 
in the possession of thews and sinews. The conference 
was now closed, Nicolas having been assigned a chamber 
within the palace, where for the present we will leave him. 

LIFE IN THE BUSH. 

Rbabsr, have you ever been in the backwoods of Canada! 
If you have, these reminiscences will only remind you of 
scenes and characters pertispe yet fresh in your recollec- 
tion ; if you have not, you have never seen what you never 
can see anywhere else — life in the bush differing from 
every other species of life to be found in lands long divested 
of their ancient forests, and converted into fruitful fields 
and peopled districts, teeming with the proud monuments 
of art and active industry. Nevertheless, the woodsman's 
life is not without its attractbns, particularly to the homo- 
^raphi$t ; and if there be truth in the poet's axiom, * The 
proper study of mankind is man,' certainly fife in the bush 
exhibits as many forms of it, and these as descriptive of 
re«l character, as any to be obtained in more poKshed 
society. Indeed, what is it but this same poIiiMng that 
eflbces the lines of original character in man ? Here we 
see him, not as he really is, but what society has made 
him. There we see him without any of those disguises 
which a more intimate connection with the world has ren- 
dered necessary ; or, if disguised at all, the simple cover- 
ing only discovers more distinctly what it is meant to con- 
ceal. Nay, to the eye accustomed to penetrate the out- 
aide of character, it magnifies the object ; and those very 
poitots which it is most emulous to bide from the world 
are, through this flimsy artifice, enlar^^ed even beyond their 
natural dimensions. But few motives for concealment 
exist in the bush ; and, uhrestrained by foreign inflaence 
or example, the luirdy woodsman is generally seen in his 
undisguised character, showing the world what he is in 
his passions, pursuits, and incongruities. Let us then 
take a look at him, first, as he appears in the very lowest 
grade of bush life^ in which he is very properly designated 

THB SQDATTXR. 

This is oomm<^1y a white man, though not unfrequently 
a ooraponnd of Indian and French blood, claiming civili- 
sation as his birthright, but differing little from the Indian 
save in the colour of his skin. Indeed, in respect of na- 
tive character, I hoki the Indian, especially when im- 
proved by a little moral culture, to be a superior man. 
Less rude and uncouth in his manners, less licentious in 
his life, and less unteachable in his disposition ; there is 
less of the barbarian in him than the other. The sqtutter 
is a sort of freebooter in the bush, choosing his phu» of 
residence wherever his fancy leads him, without leave 
asked of any one, which, having fixed upon, it is really 
asteolAing to see with what fii^Kty his whole establish- 
ment is completed. Down go a few trees, and up rises a 



fabric ; but I will not attempt any description of it, being 
a» a loss for anything in the kingdom of art or naiure to 
compare it to, unless indeed I should propose it as a per- 
fect model of the builder's own mind--a formation with- 
out order, system, or design, and invincibly opposed to 
every prescribed method of improvement. When com- 
pared with this tenement, the Indian wigwam is a palace. 
Thus, when ordered to eUttr out by the possessor, the 
squatter loses little by his flitting, which is only a remove 
of his person to some other convenient spot in the vicinity 
of a clearance, where his labour may occasionally be re- 
quired. This, as before observed, is the lowest grade of 
life ill the bush ; and low indeed it appears to him who, 
nursed in the bosom of society, views for the first 4ime 
this rugged animal before him, and feels more for him 
than he does for himsell Next in order comes the regular 

BACKWOODSMAN, 

the hardy pioneer of future civilisation in the* bush, who, 
having obtained, by grant, purchase, or exchange, the 
possession of a ^ of land (200 acres), in the interior of a 
new settlement, proceeds to lay the fotudatbn of future 
comfort to some succeeding occupant. With no other 
implement than his axe, and no other provision than what 
he carries in his wallet, behold this veteran woodsman 
penetrating the dense forest for miles, in quest of his new 
location. Skilled in his craft, he traces the surveyor's 
blcuse, marking the eonoestion potts as he proceeds, till, safely 
landed on his own territory, he quietly unbuckles his wallet, 
proceeds to light a fire, and regale himself on a slice of salt 
pork, roasted before it on the point of a wooden pin ; which 
having done, he next proceeds to take an accurate survey 
of his estate, choosing, with admirable tact and foresight, 
the most suitable spot whereon to commence operatious. 
And now, having thrown up a temporary shelter for his 
nightly repose, and cast into it an armful of young oedar- 
bougliA for his bed, the hardy axeman commences his at- 
tack on the primeval forest. Dexterous in the use of his 
implement, the noise of the falling timber announces to 
the distant settler the progress of bis labour. And soon 
an opening is made for the sun's rays to visit, for the first 
time since the days of Noah, I suppose, a soil rich with 
the accumulated deposits of four thousand autumns. Many 
a tree of noble growth and beautifully variegated vein, 
whose timber, sold by the foot, would have enriched the 
woodsman, fall prostrate before his indiscriminating axe, 
destined to share the fate of the meanest of their brethren. 
Two months have elapsed ; and now behold the veteran 
woodsman sitting on a wooden bench before the door of a 
snug, comfortable shantie, reared by his own hands without 
the help of nail, hanmier, or saw — sUb-floored, bark-roofed, 
and chimney wide enough to roast an ox. Nor is it destitute 
of convenient furniture — bedstead, table, chair, pantry, &.c. 
— all the production of the wonder-working axe. He is 
contemplating his six acres of ckoppingy and calculating on 
the prc^bility of obtaining a bum in time to enable him 
to get in his fall wheat. That time at length arrives — the 
weather has been propitious to his hopes — the wind is 
favourable — and now be determines on a bum. This is 
an important alfitir. His shantie will be in danger ; but, 
trained in the habitual exercise of forethought and pre- 
vention, the woodsman is ever ready with expedients in 
all cases of danger. Indeed, he is in a peculiar sense the 
child of Providence^ His life has been more or less en- 
dangered by the fall of every hirge tree he has brought 
down. The obstruction of a neighbouring limb may have 
caused the severed trunk to swing round on its slippery 
stump, and spring from it in the very direction in which 
he stood ; and certain had been his fiite had not his prac- 
tised eye foreseen the circumstance, and on the first creak 
of the falling mass taught him to escape from his perilous 
situation. Under h» management, therefore, there is 
less danger of his shantie by the fire than a stranger might 
suppose. The nearest brush-beaps, especially those to 
windward <^ his dwelling, being first carefully burnt off in 
detail, his whole chopping is presently in a bhtze. Should 
this take place in the night, which it frequenUy does, the 
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effect on the spectator it suiguUrly gmad aod impoeing, 
partioaUriy when the chopping is extensire. A good burn 
generally deare the land uf all the small timber, leaving 
only the large logs in a blackened state, which, having 
been previously cut into twelve-feet junks, require the 
aid of a 

LOOQINQ BBB 

to rear them into piles, in order to their being burnt Thi8 
is quite an aflair of merriment to the surrounding settlers, 
and to the woodsman an occasion of no small importance. 
Having procured a sheep and an ample supply of whisky, 
he makes an extensive circuit around tliem, calling at 
every clearance, and inviting all the male inmates to attend 
a * lon^ng bee* on his premises, on such a day. On that 
day the woodsman is seen in his element— the master of 
bis field, surrounded by a numerous band of hardy vete- 
rans, equipped for the occasion, and drawn together upon 
an acknowledged principle of mutual support, and, strange 
as it may sound, of mutual independence, for where such a 
nmtual claim is felt and acknowledged by all, the idea of 
favour or obligation is unknown. A hearty breakfast dis- 
cussed, and washed down by a reasonable allowanee of the 
needful, the busy work begins. The field is divided into 
breadths. Every four men, equipped with handspikes, 
are attended by a voke of oxen and teamster, whom they 
never ftUI to keep in full employment. Pile after pile rise 
like magie from the burnt soil, the hands and faces of the 
bggers gradually assuming a tinge of the same colour. A 
merry evenmg crowns the kbours of the day ; and many 
an antiquated song is sung, and many a tough and lengthy 
tale is told, while the glass, or somethrag that serves the 
same purpose, passes from hand to hand and from mouth 
to mouth with astonishing rapidity ; and not unfrequently 
it happens that some unfortunate wight, overcome with 
the effvets of good cheer, gets bewildered in his homeward 
path, and is fain to seek • horiaontal repose' under some 
friendly tree, till * mom in the eastern dune' begins to 
gild the top of his woodland canopy, recalling his scattered 
senses, and enabling him to discover the blaze which con- 
ducts him to his humble domicile. When sufficiently 
dried, these log- heaps are easily burned off, hi which pro- 
cess the woodsman is commonly assisted by a neighbour. 
If a provident man, the ashes are saved for potash ; if not, 
they are scattered over the field, on which wheat is now 
thrown, and scratched mto the sou with a wooden harrow. 
Thus fkr we have accompanied the woodsman in his 
labours i but he does not eontempUte a permanent resi- 
dence. He labours for posterity. The idea that the spot 
he has now cleared may at some future day become the 
site ht a populons village nevers enters his mind. Thus, 
should a respectable emigrant from the M country be at- 
tracted to hn clearance, and a suitable offer be made him, 
he has no difficulty In partfaig with it A bargain is 
promptly struck ; he receives ^ a lot of hmd' in a more re- 
mote district, together with a eonsiderable sum in hand, 
as a eompensatkm for his hnprovement, by which transac- 
tion both parties are benefited. The woodsman resumes 
bis old employment in his new settlement, and the old- 
conntvyman finds a temporary shelter for his family, with 
the addition of a field of wheat for theUr support during 
the ensuing year. 

We must now take leave of the woodsman, to follow 
out the improvement of his farm under the management 
of its new possessor ; thus tracing the upward progress of 
life in the bush from its rudest sute to its most comfort- 
able; for comfort, even at its beet state, is all it can aspire 
to while it retains the name and character <rf bnsh life. 
Let us, then, take the most fovourable view of it. Tlie 
old-countryman is a regular agriculturist ; he has brought 
with him bis wife, three stout sons, and as many daugh- 
ters, all of them familiar with fkrm-work. In less than a 
month, behold a commodious and well-finished loff-hoose 
erected, shingled, sashed, and plastered, of wh^ the 
woodsnutn's shantie forms the kitchen, with root-house, 
bam, cattle-sheds, &o., together with a young orchard, 
neatly fenced in, and sowed with a crop of com or potatoes. 
The young men soon become clever axemen, and every 



year a new field is added to the cleaxanee — comforts ae- 
enmuhUe — three milk cows, some young cattle, and a small 
flock of sheep, are seen gracing on this pasture. Three 
or four barrols of pork are salted down ynrly—a splendid 
side of bacon is extended over the chimney — aod the fir- 
mer is able to kill a sheep occasionally. The daogfatefs 
learn to spin, weave, and dye the fleeces of the sheep ; aod 
their motlier becomes an expert tailor, supplying the whole 
family with warm and comfortable clothing. Thus the 
regular settler gradually draws around him many of the 
real comforts of life. His expendituro is trifling, and that 
is chiefly carried on by barter. Indeed, the writer of this 
paper knew a comfortable family, who boastad tint for 
many years they never purchased anything but soft, everjF- 
thing else being the produce of their own fkrm, or the 
spontaneous growth of the forest A few years of steady 
application aod good husbandry see the old- countryman 
an independent man, the proprietor of a valuable property, 
increasing his stock as his pastures enUrge, and eating 
and drinking the produce of his own flocks, poultry- yard, 
and orchard. 

^ But there is yet another class of settlers to be men- 
tioned, and these are the retired officers—gentlemen far- 
mers — who contrive to live more comfortably on their 
half-pay in the bush than they can do anywhere else. They 
are great helpa to the poorer settlers, hiring ont their 
chopping, and paying money for everything they require 
To them, also, the community is often indebted for grist 
and saw- mills, tanneries, distilleries, &c, and even for 
retail stores, where form-produee is received, and tamed 
to goodacoount, in exchange fur such /tmfriet as the iar- 
mer, or rather his wife, deeins aeeessaiy. 

I have omitted to notice many of those stirring seeaes 
which from time to time break the monotony of the woods- 
man's life, such as the raising bee, the harvest bee, the 
kulies' wool bee, &c. ; also the sugar-making, the dder- 
making, &e. — all seasons of more or less excitement and 
hilarity. Meantime the township is filling up — roada are 
opening in all directions — clearance meets dearaaee—a 
school- house and meeting-house are erected in a eentral 
spot — an intdligent matron st^permtends the one, and a 
travelling mlssbnary oocaaiooally vidts the other—magis- 
trates are appointed by government to many the young 
folk, and deode on cases of local importance — increasing 
comforts gradualW reconcile the old-country eniimats to 
their new mode of life — the early settler views with ddigfat 
the transformation which his own hUMMire have helped to 
produce on the surrounding country. It is not many yean 
since a few pigeon-holes amid the pathless wildemeee were 
all that met his eye — now he beholds that country un- 
clothed and unlocked, perforated with roads in every direc- 
tion, and ringing with the stroke of the axe and the shout 
of the teamster. 

Thus Canada, a country wide enough to support the 
popuhuion of Great Britain, and by nature intended for 
the seat of a mighty empire, is cvei^ year aosuming a new 
appeannce, enlarging her habitable territory, and disdoo- 
ing her immense capabilities^ Who, indeed, can fook 
upon her inland seas, her magnificent rivers, and her ta- 
eoLhauBtible resources, and not anticipate a day when«he 
shall rank among the first nations of the earth f She is 
still a land of woods and forests, but should the preeent 
tide of popuhuion continue to flow into her territory for 
another century, there will be no fonger such a subject to 
speculate upon as life in the bush. 



If ARINX VSXMIN. 

A skdeton of a marine bird was recently presented to 
the Boston Natural History Society, whidi waa said to 
have been prepared in the short space of two hours, by 
exposure to the attacks of vermm mhabiting the Baalnef 
Newfoundland. These creatures live at or near the bot- 
tom, and are said to be very destructive to the cod-M 
frequenting the banks. The bird was lowered to the bot- 
tom by means of a loaded line, and drawn up in two hours 
a perfect ligamentary skeleton, t^ flesh having been en- 



tirdy consumed. 
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THE MUSIC OP IRELAND. 

BT FKAjrCES BBOWN. 

Cbb greater part of Irish musio bos descended from Celtic 
inifes, and is perhaps now the only authentic evidence in 
avoYur of the early learning and civilisation claimed for 
he iale in the ages of Europe's deepest darkness. Betting 
kside those high-sounding but somewhat unsupported tales 
>f the Uiirty thousand students assembled from erery part 
>f Christendom at the college of Armagh in the fifth and 
sixth centuries— of the bards and saintly sages who went 
forth to instruct the Qothic nations, and astonish the court 
>f Charlemagne— and of the bardic contests, where all the 
poets of the world contended in the hall of harps at Tara 
in the days of Brian Borboime, it is apparent that such a 
multitode of most varied and impassioned airs never could 
be the production of a people as rude as the Irish are re- 
presented to have been by early English writers, and still 
more by the modem oontroverters of their traditional 
glory. The truth of the matter seems, as usual, to lie be- 
tween these extreme assertors; Uie probabilities are, that 
Ireland was iar in advance of the rest of Western Europe at 
the periods referred to, and especially of those countries 
still inhabited by the Celtic race; but her learning, like 
that of all the elder times, was confined to some privileged 
orders, rather than diffused among the population, so it 
perished in tbe ruinous invasions of the Northmen, the fury 
of civil discord, and the long protracted conflict with the 
power of England. Not so perished the bland's music 
It has survived the ancient arts, the literature, and even a 
lar^e portion of the history of Ireland. 

Still among the half employed, worse instructed, and 
thoughtless working classes of her towns — in the cabin- 
like farmhouses of the north, and the huts of southern 
hamlets — with the Celtic speaking people, who keep sheep 
and cattle in her remoter hills and glens, or carry on a 
primitive and most precarious fishery by the splendid, but 
seldom- visited bays of the west — linger numerous old songs 
and airs, which, for overflowing merriment or power of 
pathos, might challenge comparison with any music in the 
world. It may be an indication of their fortunes, but cer- 
tain it is that the tunes now most abundant among the 
Irish peasantry are characterised by a wild and all but 
monotonous melancholy. Many of them, indeed, have no 
further acquaintance with their country's music ; and who 
has not observed in the streets of large Scotch or Eaglish 
towns, especially when the recent years of famine poured 
upon them such crowds of bread or work-seeking emi- 
grants, some ragged group, evidently composed of the 
poor wandering honsehold, who chaunted, in a kind of in- 
termitting chores, some half Celtic ballad heard in their 
nati-ve glens, and unintelligible to the passers by, all but 
its air, which answered Byron's description of ' a long, low 
island-song,' and told that it was Irish. Fortunately, these 
are not the only introductions which the music-loving 
public of Britain have had to their sister island's music. 
A boat of poets and musicians of every order, from Moore 
to Jnllien (and that space is wide enough), have adopted 
or appropriated many a share of it, and made theatre, con- 
cert, and drawing-room familiar with its echoes. Some of 
these adaptations have been singularly suooessfiil, and at 
times the composers seem to have talked with the muse 
of Tara, where she sat among ivied ruins and green hilU ; 
but others have attempted to introduce modem improve- 
ments, and an Irish air fosbionableised (to coin a phrase be- 
fitting the subject), with Italian Opera variations, is cei^ 
tainly one of the most heterogeneous and thoroughly-spoiled 
compositions that ever jarred upon the ear of taste. It is a 
strange fact in the history of Irish music that so many airs 
should have come down to our times, the original songs of 
; which are utterly lost in the lapse of ages and the ruin of 
Celtic literature. Some have regarded this as conclusive 
i evidenoe that the Celtic bards, who, like the early masters 
I of song in all countries, first gave voice and tune to their 
own compositions, were greater in music than in poetry ; the 
most excellent productions of these kindred arts, it is said, 
survive longest in the memory of nations. The poems of 



classic Greece are now studied in the city seminaries of a 
continent, over which an ocean may have rolled when thep 
were written, while scarcely a figment of all the melodies 
uttered by Lusbian lyre or Doric flute, can be discovered 
by skilful and laborious scholars. Thus they infer tb« 
ancient songs of Ireland have sunk into oblivion, becausi 
they were not worthy of preservation. Doubtless the in* 
ference, in many a case, is true, and lyrics enough of th€ 
same description have been produced in every age an^ 
nation ; but if such were the general character of old Irisk 
song, the honourable exceptions must have been numerous^ 
judging from those that remain. Such songs as the ' La^ 
ment of Morion Shehone,' the * County of Mayo,* and th«i 

* Heart of my Kitty,' are as worthy of their music as any^ 
bard could make them. 

Some of the best known Irish songs claim a high an* 
tiquity, and have descended to us through many a version. 

* Molly Asthore ' and the * Cruisken Lan,' though far differ> 
ent ditties, are both of them examples of this variety. 
Many of the isle's most distinguished children have given 
words also to her andent airs, and the names of Curraa 
and Lady Morgan, among others no less celebrated, might 
be mentioned in the list of her song- writers ; but, next to 
Moore's ihr-fiimed lyrics, those of Thomas Osborne Davis are 
at once the best and the most national poetry. Still, after 
all that has been done in the way of appropriation, there 
are numbers of wordless tunes to be found in Bunting's 
' Collection,' and numbers more floating, as they were be- 
fore modem poet or collector thought of them, in the memo- 
ries of the land's rustic musicians. That race is indeed 
fast disappearing amid the changes and trials which latter 
years have brought to the Irish peasant's life; but their 
country's music was with them at once a traditional art and 
a possession, son generally succeeding sire in the command 
of the violin or bagpipes, which were often his only inheri- 
tance ; and there was scarce a parish that could not boast 
of one of the order, renowned for his skill in the ancient 
tunes and their history, and indispensable at either wake 
or wedding. 

The recent hard times, and, it is to be hoped, popular 
progress,, have told with diminishing effect on these once 
equally f^tive occasions; and with the extravagance of 
fair and fun, the rustic minstrel's occupation has also 
fallen away ; nor is the diminution of its followers on the 
whole a loss to society, of which, as a body, they were by 
no means the most regular members, generally leading a 
sort of gipsy life, and spending their uncertain earnings 
much quicker than they were gathered ; but the number 
and variety of airs, which some of those tuneful wanderers 
could perform on occasions of special exhibition or con- 
test — all played from memory too, for few of them had edu- 
cation enough to read, and many were blind — might have 
given a stranger some faint idea of their land's musical 
wealth, in its three grand divisions of songs, laments, and 
planxties. 

Of the two latter, little is known out of Ireland ; and, 
belonging exclusively to her Celtic times and bards, they 
may be termed her untranslated melodies Indeed, the 
word planxty has no equivalent in English. It signifies 
that boundless mirth, with a dash of the reckless in it, fa- 
miliar to all Europe as the genuine characteristic of Iri^h 
fun, but not without some relation to the fortunes of the 
people. The merry-makings of all uncertain or unlucky 
lives are generally wild and uproarious. It is only the 
world's regular and well-to-do citixens that can nfford to 
enjoy themselves with tranquillity, and no one acquainted 
with Ireland's social and political history will doubt that 
the majority of her population must have been for many a 
century included in the former order. It is probable that 
at least the bards themselves belonged to it, as in what 
age or country did they not? And the preface with which 
an ancient son of song was wont to introduce one of theso 
compositions, though evincing no particular difiSdence, in- 
dicates at once the well-spring and service of such music : 

* He that has hard fortune, false friendship, or a far 
country to forget, let him come and hear this planxty.' 

That class of Scottish airs popularly denominated ' rants ' 
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se^ms the nearest existing kindred of the Irish planzty, 
bat» compared with it» they were but simple and mstio 
compositions, the latter being generally the production of 
Ireland's earliest and best composers, while the former 
originated among Uie gipsy or peasant musicians of their 
country. Some translate planxty, a ftx)Iic because the 
Irish rustic, when demanding a cessation of sports or prac- 
tical jokes among the younger portion of the community, 
to this day says, • Quit yer planzties, boys.' Others render 
the word a feast, because both history and tradition concur 
in stating that the airs known by that general denomina- 
tion were first produced at certain celebrated entertain- 
ments given b^ the old magnates of the land, and named 
from the families in honour of whose hospitality they had 
been composed, such as * Planzty Power,' * Planxty Con- 
ner,' 8cc 

Next to the planxty, the lament is one of the oldeet and 
most peculiar features of Irish music Both, indeed, 
strongly reflect and illustrate the national genius, for 
rarely can that of any other people attain to an equal com- 
mand over the opposing powers of comedy and pathos. It 
must be owing to that keen perception and fervid feeling 
which, with all its surfieu^e thoughtlessness, lie deep in the 
Irish character, that even the peasant's mirth in the sister 
island flows so richly firee, and his sorrow speaks with such 
a piercing eloquence. 

These powers impart to the land's literature, broken and 
scanty as it ip, its universal fiisoination for all readers. 
Nowhere can there be found pages so diW of laughter or of 
tears as in any one of Banim or Carleton's tales — nay, at 
times the extremes meet in the very same passage with irre- 
sistible efiect, and similar instances occur in Ireland's music 
For example, that fine old composition, < O'Rourke's Feast,' 
now believed to have been only revived and improved by 
Carolan, in which the prince is represented as making merry 
in his hall, with the friends of many a victory and reverse, 
previous to setting forth for the court of Elizabeth ; but ever 
and anon the wail for parting and exile breaks through, for 
be knows that meeting will be their last. 

It is worthy of remark, that, notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged wit and comic talents of the Irish, Uttle of their 
genuine poetry has taken that direction. Ireland at this 
day possesses but few comic songs of native producUon 
— the greater number called by her name being, as their 
ample mixture of Cockney slang and notions sufficiently 
evinces, manufactured for the London stage. 

It could not have been so of old, judging from the num- 
ber of mirthful airs referred to ; but few of their words sur- 
vive, and those extant are by no means of the highest or- 
der, while, as if in mournful unison with the story of the 
land, the finest specimens of Ireland's native poetry, as well 
as music, have reached us in the form of laments. Exile 
and emigration afford the most ftequent themes. Some 
commemorate the death of leaders in their generation, and 
many the loss of fViends. Among the latter class, Caro- 
lan's 'Lament for Macabe,' and Macabe's 'Lament for Caro- 
lan,* are now the most popularly known, from the tale which 
explains their existence. It is said that Carolan composed 
his lament on a flilse report of the death of Macabe, which 
the latter originated in order to test the affection and 
genius of his Mends, how much they would do for his me- 
mory ; and such was Macabe's satisfieuition at the result, 
that he declared himself willing to die at any future mo- 
ment, since Carolan had so nobly lamented him ; but he 
lived to pour forth a scarce less celebrated dirge for the 
greater bard. 

Carolan was the last genuine representative of the old 
bardic order, which, wh^ long extinct, or sunk into ob- 
scurity among the other nations of Europe, was in Ireland 
continued by the succession of genius, till it dosed with 
him and some lesser contemporaries late in the last cen- 
tury. Men who united the ^fts of the poet to those of the 
musician, whom the learned and noble of the land were 
proud to rank in the number of their friends, who glorified 
by song the names and localities of their memory, and gave 
to their country's harp those compositions that have de- 
lighted successive generations, at times with the prompti- 



tude of an Italian improvisiiore — ^it is to them Irdand owes 
both the riches and the preservation of her music, tfaoogh 
something of the latter service has been done by their im- 
mediate successors the harpers, who, though fitr inftrior, 
inasmuch as they were merely mnsioiaBS, merit their 
country's gratitude for retaining yet among living arts the 
use of that ancient and beautifol instrument, which, bat 
for them, must have been lost even in Ireland. Indeed, so 
rare has it become in the present generation, that many a 
thousand natives have never beard a harp, and in some of 
her most flourishing towns, where music is otherwise tole- 
rably cultivated, not a single performer on thatinstrumeat 
can be found. This seems strange among a people whose 
national emblem the ha^rp has been fh>m the earliest dawn 
of their history— on whose banner it was borne at a period 
when no arts but those of war were recognised by Ootliic 
heraldry — and whose native chroniclers, next to the broach 
and mantle, enumerate the harp as one of the fiimiliar and 
personal effects of every nobleman. Even among the pea- 
santry this instrument was common fbr centuries, as nuay 
an old song bears witness, besides that sad and oelebrated 
one—' On the green banks of Shannon ; ' but among the 
educated classes the harp seems to have fitllen into disuse 
with the Irish language, and in popular practice H has 
been long supplanted by the Irish f>agpipe, a gentler sister 
of the Scottish pibroch — less wildly powerful than the lat- 
ter, but also wanting its fierceness of dnme, and, in the 
hands of a skilfbl master, a sweet, mellow-toned instru- 
ment as was ever tuned to Irish song or planxty. 

The relationship of Scotland's music to that of Irdand 
has long been familiar to musicians, through many an old 
disputed air, transmitted fh>m the period when the same 
division of the great Celtic family occupied both islands, 
and had bards and harps among them. Thus, derived 
ftrom one source, the two streams of melody flowed on with 
the march of their respective nations, the difference be- 
tween them increasing every age, as a still greater dis- 
tance grew between the moral aspects and histories of the 
islands. On this dissimilarity, in spite of family resem- 
blance, it is not intended to enter at present — this paper 
being limited to the consideration of Irish musio ; but one 
contrasting trait cannot be passed over in silence. The 
former, with all its varied riches, has no sacred dq[>art- 
ment. Irish song tunes have been occasionally appro- 
priated to rather rustic hymns by the Catholic peasantry, 
and frequently by Methodist congre^^ons in the land, 
while the psalmody of Scotland, little justice as it has re- 
ceived either at home or abroad, forms a remarkable and 
Cliar feature of her popular music The Irish melodies 
been from the earliest times distinguished by their 
power of expression and simplicity of construction, while 
the gravest among them possess a singular capabili^ of 
becoming most lively measures by the mere change of time, 
as Jullien has proved to his own and the publto satisfiM- 
tion, in his notable Hibernian quadrilles. In no country 
has music been pressed into the service of politics with such 
effect as in Ireland. Her best modem songs are but the 
voices of her many agitations, and the old airs to which 
some of them are adapted have belonged to earlier lays of 
kindred import, though differing fkr in style and title. 
That now sung to ' When he who adores thee has left but the 
name,' was originally known as the 'Fox Asleep;' and 
another of Moore's songs, in which a patriot addresses hit 
country after the flishion of a lover to his mistress, has 
taken not only the air but the leading sentiment of * Roan 
Dhu,' or ' Black Rose,' believed to be the composition of 
one of the last princes of Tyrconnel, who thus aesignate 
his land in a most impassioned song. What wofdl work 
the ' Boyne Water' and the 'Protestant Boys* have done 
in fair and rustic festivity, is by this time but too well 
known, at least to the raiders of Irish newspapers, fbr 
many a row and riot has risen around the p er fb r m era of 
these notorious party tunes. Fortunately, such are not the 
only recorded effects of Irish music. In contin^tal 
theatres, and in the Australian bush — in the dties of Bri- 
tish India and the townships of Western America, the 
exile's tears and memories nayejbteenjstirred by ton^ 
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wIm>8» wanderings were almost as wide as his own. One 
instance of the kind which occurred some years ago on 
board a Missisippi steamer, firom Uie meeting of the pa- 
thetic and the ludicrous which it exhibits, seems a graphic, 
tkougfa, it is to be hoped, an extraordinary illustration of 
oar mbject It was the doee of the western harvest, and 
a yoiing Irishman, who early in the season had Tentured, 
reaping>hook in hand, up the great river, and toiled on 
erery turn on its banks from New Orleans to Ohio, was 
displaying to a party of newly-arrived countrymen, by way 
of strengtiiening their expectations, his well-saved earn- 
ings, amounting to some hundred dollars, tied tightly up 
in the comer of a superannuated handkerchief. He had en- 
larged on the portion of that wealth which should be trans- 
mitted to his parents in Ireland—on the trade he would 
oommenoe with the rest—on the fortune he would make 
out of it, and his visions terminated somewhere about 
* Katy Oallaghan an' the ould sod,' when an emigrant on 
the other side of the deck, inspired by the last sentence, 
launched forth in the old song beginning with ' Oreen were 
the fields,' the original of Campbell s < Exile,' and historically 
connected with the Rebellion of '98, from its special pro- 
scription by the government of that period. The hurd 
worker paused, with his treasure stiU in his hand ; but a 
flood of home recollections rushed over his foce as the song 
proceeded. <It was for that I left thim all, bad luck tiU 
St,' he exclaimed at last, twirling the handkerchief in his 
fingers with a look of unutterable disdain, and, before 
either hand or voice could interpose in their favour, the 
dollars, so dearly won and so largely speculated on, went 
over the bulwarks and sunk in the fkther of waters. 
When the party recovered from their astonishment, they 
unanimously concluded that < Erin go Bragh ' should never 
be sung on the decks of steamers, with which remarkable 
testimony to its power over native hearts, we take leave of 
the music of Ireland. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS. 

PART II. 

Tub grand-master^s measures were now alertly taken. 
On the very next day, mass was to be celebrated in the 
Church of St John, in La Valletta, by Gargalla, the bishop 
of Malta ; and thither, followed by Guy de Chabrillon, 
and a trusty body of mailed warriors, Alof repaired. 
Nicolas, pale but firm, was one of the ^up. It was a dim 
yet magnificent scene. The proud priest, standing at the 
raised altar, and surrounded by his satellites, paused to 
look round on the many knightly forms that knelt amongst 
the pillars, whilst the low swell of an anthem floated along 
the lofty roof. The riches of the altar gleamed in the 
light of the tapers, whilst the graver radiance of day, that 
pervaded the rest of the church, afforded glimpses of the 
splendid interior chapels of the different languages of the 
order, the sculptured monuments of grand-masters of a 
former era, and, all along the pavement, the armorial 
wealth of the chivalry of St John, emblazoned in incoitro^ 
here of polished marble, there of lapis lazuli, and again of 
enameL In the whole ouUine, the grand yet sombre glory 
of the picture was, in everything, what was calculated to 
awe, at the same time that it filled and swelled, the ima- 
gination. 

The choral voice had just ceased, when Alof de Vigna- 
court, followed by his bond, advanced slowly along one of 
the aisles, his brow uncovered, but calm and predominat- 
ing. Recent intrigues had alienated many knights from 
the attachment they owed to their superior, and his sudden 
presence amongst Uiem created no small commotion. But 
either the solemnity of the moment speedily overcame re- 
bellious thoughts, or the example of the grand-master 
himself, kneeling devoutly to join in the service, hushed 
the feeling of intrusion ; and the bishop, pausing an in- 
stant to smooth the severity that had flushed on his own 
brow, entered attentively on the pompous ceremonial. 
Three men, Bonaccursi, the prior, and De Lagni, were 
mure peculiar in their behaviour. They first exchanged 
quick covert glances; then^ recovering themselves, the 



eye of the chevalier might have been seen bending, lower- 
ingly ferocious, on the face of Nicolas Ni^coH, whUe, ever 
and anon, the latter caught the cold grey countenance of 
the inquisitor turned towards him with such a stony glitter 
of the eye, as, in spite of himself, made his very flesh 
creep. The impenetrable prior bent with composure to 
follow the service, but with an occasional twitch of the 
mouth, that evinced at once a sense of security and bitter 
contempt towards the meaningless rites in which he aided. 

The service was at length concluded, and most eyes 
were again fixed doubtingly on the grand-master. That 
personage whispered a single word to the prompt Sir Guy, 
who, advancing from the train, now laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the Chevalier de Lunii, saying, ' I arrest thee 
of treason and conspiracj-, by the order of thy superior, 
Lord Alof de Vignacourt' This bold conduct produced 
an instant of profound silence and surprise, which was 
broken by the proud Grargalla bursting into vociferous ex- 
clamations against such profane daring at the very altar. 
His exhortations prevailed ; and, with poniards unslteath- 
ed, a crowd of young knights of his faction rushed forward 
to the rescue of De Lugni ; but Sir Guy, looking round 
with distended nostrils, maintained his grasp. He did so 
at such imminent risk, that the grand-master himself ad- 
vanced to second him. At the moment three treacherous 
daggers were aimed at his breast, Nicolas flung himself 
in front, and devotedly caught one of the thrusts in his 
arm, whilst De Vignacourt himself, snatchbg his mace 
from the bearer, parried a second weapon, and hiid the 
third craven at his feet. 

' Seize and bind them !' he then thundered in a voice 
that rang to the loftiest recess in the cathedral ; and in 
an instant the four, including De Lugni, were secured by 
his followers. Striding along in front of them, with kingly 
step, and eye that blazed with the wrath of a roused lion, 
he then marshalled them in close order, to oppose and 
well nigh encircle those of the opposite ranks, who now 
recoiled with involuntary dismay. At length Gargalla 
again mustered power to demand on what grounds such 
sacrilege was sanctioned even by the act of a grand-master 
himself? 

* To you, my lord bishop, I render no account,* replied 
De Vignacourt ; ' to your intrigues appertains the guilt 
of this sacrilege, if guilt there be. De Lugni has plotted 
foully against our life ; these three miscreants have dis- 
graced the order by brutal license, crowned with the 
murder of a brother of their own language, and all four 
you countenance and protect. But, by the saint of our 
order, on these flags I am absolute ; and here I take the 
first step of a justice that shall be fearful ; no place fitter 
than at the foot of the altar of one who is just. Ay, Sir 
Bishop, and if thy mitrcMdid not crown thee, I would 
accord even thee a spice of the swift righteousness that I 
have resolved on. And for thee, Sir Prior, if another cord 
were not the holy cincture of thy waist, I should find an 
apt one to grace thy neck. But beware ; the Hon's paw 
is not fangless. Bonaccursi, thy tow has not been made 
to me, otherwise, in one way or another, I would reach 
thine icy heart ; but to you also I say, beware I And 
now, knights and brethren, stand aside, and, as we pass, 
greet us well. The man who fails in due reverence we 
will find a summary method of bringing to his knees.* 

Every hostile eye involuntarily quailed before the ma- 
jesty of wrath that seconded this haughty harangue, and, 
in silence and unopposed, Sir Guy and his followers defiled 
slowly from the church, bearing along with them their 
four prisonera The tall and stately figure of Alof de Vig- 
nacourt, all unarmed, brought up the rear ; and as his 
flashing glance darted from side to side, every face it 
lighted on was bowed in reverence before him. He had 
reached the outer door, when a low murmur seemed to 
rise in his rear ; but, on his again suddenly confronting the 
crowd, it was in an instant hushed. Another sweeping 
glance, and he finally withdrew. After a minute the storm 
now burst out. Gargalla, in a fever of passion, vowed a 
revenge of tenfold horrors, and was answered on every 
side by voices of execration and fury, especially from the 
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younger knights. Bonaccursi, with pale lip, had drawn 
aside the Prior Mnuclerc, and they now conversed closely 
together. In the midst of the clamour and confusion, that 
whbpered conference closed in a grim look of signifieance 
on either side, whereupon the inquisitor glided like an 
accursed phantom from the place, and disappeared. 

In the meanwhile, the lion-like grand-master and his 
train had reached the palace ; his first recollection was of 
the generous youth who had interposed his person at what 
might otherwise have been a fatal moment. The wound 
was found not to be of a serious nature, but his gratitude 
was none the lees. 

' TUy dreams, young man,' Alof himself would say, in 
profound sadness, ' recal what once were mine also in the 
spring- time of life. Joyfully would I yet retreat from 
dark oabals and corroding griefs, and wander in some lone 
retreat in communion with such old imagining ; but they 
must now be to me for ever mocking phantoms. I bear 
a load which, in despite of my strength of purpose, will 
one day crush me to the dust.' 

So soon as Nicolas had perfectly regained health, he was 
called to give his evidence before a solemn court, presided 
over by the grand-master, in which the four knights, al- 
ready referred to, were arraigned. This assembly had been 
summoned by the bibhop, who had, without delay, obtained 
I the pope's special license ; but the grand* master had issued 
a counter summons in his own name, and appointing the 
same time and place of meeting. It is not necessary to 
describe the details of procedure, the result of which was 
the condemnation of the three Portuguese knights for the 
murder of a brother of their own nation, aggravated by 
their more recent attempt on the life of the grand- 
master himself. The Chevalier de Lugni was next tried 
on the evidence of the artist. Meanwhile the grand-master, 
being a party chiefly concerned in the latter case, retired 
form the chapter, which, during the trial, was presided over 
b^' three of the senior commanders of the order. De Lugni, 
either from natural inconstancy, or resentment at finding 
himself abandoned by his accomplices, the friar and in- 
quisitor, neither of whom were present, after spuming 
abusively the testimony of the witness against him, strange- 
ly helped to convict himself by making a sudden revela- 
tion of the whole details of the conspiracy. He was con- 
demned without mitigation. The sentence passed on all 
four, in accordance with the laws of the order, was death 
by drowning. 

Gargalla, the bishop, had at the very threshold pro- 
tested against the competency of the chapter, as having 
been ill^ally constituted. His voice was now again raised 
in vehement protestation, and this time he was joined by 
one or two preceptors and several knights. There were 
symptoms of a tumult ; but tlie grand-master having re- 
turned, and risen slowly in the midst, every sound but 
that of the obstreperous preUte's voice was hushed. * The 
Court of St Peter's shall ring of this !' shouted that fac- 
tious individual. 

* Noble knights and brethren,* briefly replied the calm 
accents of the superior, * I will vindicate the authority of 
my office at the cost of my life, if need be. My truncheon 
is that which was wielded by L'Isle Adam, and surely it 
has not waxed powerless. The sentence of the chapter is 
affirmed. Ere to-morrow's sun goes down, these four men 
shall expiate their crimes— would I could say their dis- 
grace ! Let no rebellious voice be heard. There is still 
a lock, on the door of our Castle of St Elmo, and we hold 
the key which shoots its bolt deep into the impassable 
stone.* These stern words dissolved the chapter. 

The speaker's purpose was no less stem. On the fol- 
lowing day, when noon had passed, multitudes had flocked 
to the edge of the great port, crowding to the batteries, 
which, all round the many windings of the harbour, 
seemed to rme ont of rocks that toppled sheer over the 
water. There was much commotion also amongst the 
numeroui vessels of various forms and flag« that were 
moored in the bay. All eyes were directed at last to a 
barge of d;\rk hue and trailing ensign, which eight oars 
impelled over the eunny waves. It was rowed out towards 



the open sea, and was watched with 8tTainiD|^ earocfltsfsi 
till it had vanished round the point of the peninsula, wbere 
the triple ti» of guns, surmounting St Elmo, frowned over 
the deep. 

But, a minute before, a muffled yonth might have bees 
seen, in haste that amounted almost to anguish, arriving 
on the Marina, and darting through the crowds of seanseo 
and fishers, and finally springing into a light skiff, that 
was steadied at the quay*s edge by the hand of tlie veterui 
Cypriote Gregory. No word passed between them ; bot 
the latter, standing erect in the stem, and gnaping aa 
oar, sculled the little boat through the water with the 
fleetness of an arrow. In the general crowd and distra& 
tion, they passed along under the rocks unnoticed. The 
disguised individual, now impatiently taking the oar wfaidi 
the Cypriote was obliged to relinquish, caused the boat t» 
glide forward with yet new swiftness. They followed ia 
the wake of the funeral barge. Presently the perspira- 
tion poured along every limb beneath the fieree son that 
shone in the cloudless sky, but the sculler yet wielded tlie 
oar till th« muscles of his bared arms had started like whip- 
cord. The shouts, and sounds, and objects of the bay 
were now dying behind ; another sweep, and they rounded 
the point, and flew out seaward. The spectators on the 
ramparts of the town were like pigmies in the far db- 
tance; but, near them, the rocky difib, lashed by the 
surf, grimly impended in their ancient solitude — &r out to 
the horizon, the vast ocean was stretched, *■ rolling ever* 
more' — ^^and there, at the distance of several paces, rbing 
and swinging on the billows, was the fiatal barge, bbek 
and ominous as the raven. 

The oars that had impelled it were staid on the oeter 
side of a low reef of rocks, where lapped the heavy rippfe 
over * the channelled waters dark and deep^' The bgfac 
skiff that followed almost grazed the gunwale of the larger 
vessel, as, amidst half-muttered jokes or imfirecatioas 
from the grim Maltese who executed the sentence of the 
chapter, uiree heavy bodies, effectually muffled ia what 
was to prove their last shrouds, were lifted, and, one alter 
another, sunk beneath the wave. The young muffled 
stranger in the skiff pushed yet nearer the spot — the sun- 
shine on the undulating flood showed him the dark masses 
dwindling to specks fiu* beneath the surface, and rolling 
to and fro at the will of the under currents. One rested 
for a while on a shelving patch of yellow sand, bat the 
fascinated eye continued to fasten upon it till it glided, 
like the others, into the bottomless cavities of a sualesB 
chasm. The vouth leant over with intense gaze— his but 
now panting chest alm^jst ceasing to heave, Mid his curved 
nostrils remaining distended like marble lines^ — as the 
fourth victim was raised over the edge of the boat, and 
glided with a splash into the wave. At the moment the 
boatmen had their attention distracted, partly by their 
own ribald jests, and partly by a sail which the Cypriote 
in the skiff adroitly pointed out on the horizon, when sud- 
denly the companion of the latter, baring a daeger like a 
flash of light, severed the chief folds that heldthe body, 
ere it was yet beneath the surface. The light bark was 
then pusheid quickly against its heavier neighbour. 

* He takes a parting gaze at a brother,' said the Cypriote, 
pointing to his companion, as if in excuse of tlus rudeoests 
and the motionless attitude in which he now bung over 
the skifi^s side, watching the body, some fathoms down, 
moving and disentangling itself from what might have 
been deadly folds. The Maltese shrugged their shoulden 
as they looked at the youth; and having now resumed 
their seats, under the direction of an officer of tlie grand- 
master's householJ, dipped their oars, and departed, to the 
measure of a wild Arabic chant. 

For several minutes of agonising suspense, the skiff 
trembled over the spot where a human being was seen 
now desperately clutching and tearing the blinding mass 
of heavy integuments from his head and limbs, and seem- 
ing to rise somewhat through the translucent wave, but, 
ever and anon, with enfeebled strength, subsiding into 
darker shades. At length the youth, so frequently re- ' 
ferred to, flinging from him his upper garments, dived 
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over the boat*s edge. Kext minute the Cypriote, who 
had been cheering him in ecstacy, dragged him with his 
dripping burden over the tiny planks. Straight as the 
winged shaft, the skiff now flew towards the shore. The 
rescued man was yet insensible ; but, by the united efforts 
of the other two, he was borne up the shelving sides of 
the cliff, and towards the lonelv ruins of a easaff where 
one hut, not yet roofless, offered shelter. Here the man 
they bore was laid down ; and Gregory, casting off his 
own jacket and sash, wrapped them round bis all but naked 
limbs. As the wet and tangled locks fell back from his 
bold swart features, the Cypriote declared they had not 
been deceived, for this was, indeed, the Chevalier de Lngni. 

After a while, by dint of various dexterous applications 
on the part of Gregory, animation was so far restored that 
De Lugtii raised himself to a sitting posture. He was for 
a time bewildered, but slowly recovered recollection. He 
gazed vaguely in the face of the loquacious Cypriote, and 
yet more vaguely at the masked stranger, who stood by 
motionless as a statue. At length, when he had regained 
something of his ordinary mien, he endeavoured, in ad- 
dressing the latter, to assume that tone which, even in ex- 
tremity, evinced the lofty superiority of a knight over the 
humble peasant or civilian, one of whom tlie young man 
appeared, from his plain costume, to be. 

* Gregory,* said the latter, interrupting him, however, 
* leave him the wine flask and the dried fruits. He is now 
In fit condition to be his own physician and guardian. 
Signor de Lugni,^ he added, turning sternly round, and 
dropping his maHk, * you have been reserved, even in the 
jaws of a horrible death, for my day of reckoning with 
you. I am Nicolas, the nameless artist !* 

The Cypriote was more diffuse in his farewell; but, 
hai'ing obeyed the instructions he had received, he fol- 
lowed the haughty steps of Nicolas, and, when they had 
reached the hriuk of the next terrace, they were both lost 
to the eye of the abashed and confounded inmate of the 
ruined cabin. It would be in vain to trace his flrst rueful 
thoughts as he sat musing in bis extreme plight on that 
dismal hearth. Meantime, he did not neglect the viands 
by his side. The consequence of his potations was a long 
and deep sleep ; after which, as he stretched his strffbned 
limbs and crept to the door of the hovel, he beheld a 
stealthy figure gliding cautiously amongst the ruins. He 
proved to be a trusty messenger, deputed with garments 
and other necessaries by the Prior Mauclerc, to whom 
an anonymous intimation had been conveyed of the rescue 
and situation of his former accomplice. Through the same 
medium, he now entreated De Lugni to remain in strict 
concealment till he could find the means of facilitating his 
escape from the bland. 

Events now hurried on. Nicolas NiKcoli was repaid 
by the grand- master with a gratitude which seemea to 
Icnow no limits. His conspicuous talents had no less 
made a deep impression in his favour. His splendid pic- 
ture of the Beheading of St John the Baptist was hung up 
in the church, dedicated to the patron of the order, amidst 
a burst of admiration. A portrait of Alof de Vignacourt, 
executed in the highest style of the old Italian school, 
added to his high reputation. The very light of his lus- 
trous eyes seemed to kindle respect in whomsoever they 
encountered. It thus came to pass, that no long interval 
had elapsed, before the boon, his inmost soul had from the 
'beginning craved, was at length granted him; he was 
proffered the badge of a ' Chevalier de grace.* The four 
qnarterings required by Italian candidates for this distinc- 
tion were formally produced ; and no scruple having been 
expressed as to their being entirely fictitious, he was de- 
clared duly eligible. 

We do not mean to repeat the partieukrsof theinangnral 
ceremony; of these a full description will be found in 
Boisgelius* work on the ' Knights of Malta.' On the mo- 
mentous day, it is enough to remark that the fitful swells 
of the thundering choir in the church of St John were 
equalled in Intensity, if not hi voice, by the tumultuous 
th robbings df the proud heart tliat bcAt beneath the erim- 
aon surcoat and blazoned white cross of the new chevalier. 



The cup of wild exultation was at length full to overflow- 
ing, and he now prepared greedily to apply his lips to the 
draught 

By means of the Cypriote, the young knight had ascer- 
tained De Lngni was still lurking in the island. A felucca 
in the bay, however, he at last expected, would enable 
him to reach some port in Sicily. Nicolas, while, masked 
and cloaked, he had been walking in the Cottonera Ikies 
(where, in the crisis of a Turkish invasion, H had been 
the wont to pen the peasantry and cattle), had himself 
noted a disguised individual, whose gait he never for an 
instant mistook, being received at the waters edge by a 
boat, which took him off to the vessel referred ta Gregory 
added the information, that with the morning's tide this 
vessel would sail. In the meantime, it mas brought close 
to the Marina, where, its cargo having been completed, it 
lay during the few intervening hours of night. 

The drowsy skipper had just thrust his head above the 
level of the deck, and was surveying the bnlliaut east, 
where day was already coming up, when a skiff diwhed 
alongside, and he was hailed in the voice of the Cypriote. 
Next moment, a man of noble mien, having his doak 
wrapped close above the upper part of his person, stepped 
on board, and demanded abruptly to speak with the Che- 
valier de I'Ugni. It was in vain the old Triton pretended 
ignorance. The stranger uttered threats that made him 
quail ; and he, without farther demur, indieated the narrow 
berth of the fugitive. De Lu^i, roused by the intruder, 
sat up; when the latter, without preface, opened his 
cloak, and displayed the cross on his breast. * De Lugni,' 
said he, M am at last thy equal. The chance you prof- 
fered me, in an hour of foul despite, is mine. Are you 
ready?' 

When men are bent on deadly purposes, there are few 
difficulties of arrangement that ever present themselves. 
De Lugni, wan with recent privation, but yet smiling 
haughtny, rose in silence ; and, having dressed, followed 
his implacable foe over the vessers side. The akipper was 
required to deUy for half-an-faonr ; in which space, if the 
knight re- appeared not, he might bend his sails. The Cyp- 
riote*s vigorous arm quickly tended the two cavaliers on 
the Marina, where, l^mng him, they sought by tortuous 
paths ^e road towards the Strada Stretta, the quarter of 
La Valletta where the knights generally resorted for the 
settlement of their personal disputes. 

At that early hour they were unlikely to suffer inter- 
ruption. They assumed their ground in routaal silence, 
De Lusni scornful and careless, and his opponent with 
darkly shooting eyes, «• he conjured in his recollection the 
scene in the antechMnber of the Vatican. Both laid aside 
their cloaks, and unsheathed thehr blades. The glance 
they bestowed on each other showed that indeed their 
strife would be deadly. With foot and eye keenly phmted, 
the weapons were crossed — the clash of the steel acted 
like the spur on a fiery steed, uid all the heat and fury 
of a desperate struggle ensued. The match appeared long 
equal — the combatants equally panted, with flushed brows, 
and hneless lips; on both sides blood had stained tlie 
hright gleam of the weapons ; and, on both, the combat 
was yet maintained with the same dexterity, and the 
same nnquencfaed gloating purpose. At length the supe- 
rior fortune, or«kiH, or both, of Nioolas prevatled^his an- 
tagonist, in recovering from a slip of the foot, was forced 
to his knee, and his weapon driven from his grai^p. 

'Yield — kiss these stones beneath my foet — or' 

exclaimed Nicolas, almost inarticulately, flourishing his 
blade. The other cronofaed for an instant, like a leopard 
for the spring : then, baring his poniard in reply, darted'at 
his opponent's throat, but the latter, adroitly leaping back 
a pace, caught him on his sword in full career ; the weapon 
entered above the gorgei, and struck so home, that the 
hilt rattled hoHow on the mail of the unfortunate man, as, 
throwmg out his arms with a wild glare, he fell forward 
lifeless. When Nicolas had disengaged his weapon, he 
beheld, as the swarthy face was turned to the glow of 
sunrise, that already had the death dews settled on the 
haughty brow, the Hues were rigid, and the eyeballs glazed 
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and seoselefls. His revenge, dearly cherished, was at 
length accomplished ; hot, as he stood there over his Yictun, 
haggard and breathless, and his sword dripping gore in 
the dust, the draught ^lat had seemed in anticipation so 
pleasant to the eye, he found to be already ashes in the 
month. 

His ear was, at this moment, arrested by a familiar 
voice, and the hand of Sir Guy de Chabrillon was laid on 
his shoulder. * What, is it thus then sanctifiest the hour 
of matm-ohime ?* he excUimed. * Why, what carrion is 
this ? ' he added, touching the lifeless body with his foot 

* By my halidome, if this be not De Lugni t Aut De Lugni 
cnt Diabolui t Speak, Sir Nicola»— do I rede aright ? * 

The young knight gaaed vacantly at the speaker ; but, 
mustering up his faculties, as he passed his hand across 
his brow, where the sweat hung in drops, he proceeded to 
give Sir Gny some of the information he desired. He 
wiped his sword on the dead man*s surooat, ere returning 
it to the scabbard ; and, with a strange laugh, now at length 
exulted in the complete fulfilment of a dearly nurtuired 
vow. Sir Guy, astounded and but half comprehending the 
story, took, however, the prompt precaution of dra^ng 
the body into a neighbouring yard, where, for the nresent, 
it would be concealed. ' Thtf is no time, brother,' he said, 

* for bad blood to be stirred. Hast thou heard that a Bo- 
man galley is in the port, bearing peremptory orders from 
his holiness himself, Uiat our Lord Alof should repair in- 
stantly to the papal footstool, to answer to certain char^ : 
and by my badge, but they are such charges as might 
involve a prettier man's head ! But to hear is to obey. 
Ere noon we embark. Our noble superior has no longer 
the iron ftout that made the Moorish hounds quail ; but he 
goes forUi on the voyage, with the brow and step of a 
martyr. Let us begone hence— these dark gouts will tell 
tales else.' 

Nicolas followed him from the street with exhausted 
steps. When they reached the palace, the bustle of pre- 
paration for the grand-master's departare was going for- 
ward. The new excitement sturred the blood of the young 
chevalier afresh, though his cheek was sunken, and the 
fire of his eye brighter than its natural gleam. Gratitude 
and affection alike attached him to the noble Alof, and he 
made one of that devoted band which followed him on 
board the Roman galleys, amidst a gloomy and foreboding 
silence ftom. city and bay. Noon witnessed the little 
fleet, with distended sails, and hulls down in the horizon. 
As the day vet farther declined, Gre^ry the Cypriote 
walked moodily along the ramparts, which, with the city, 
were already bearing witness to the license and disorder of 
that section of the knights whom the departure of the 
grand-master left triumphant. He had reaehed a solitary 
comer, and stood gazing at a speck on the horizon, when 
a step glided noiselesslv to his side, and an assassin's knife 
were suddenly sheathed in his heart The body was whirled, 
in the next instant, over the rampart into the waves that 
seethed round the base of the cliff far below. A face was 
raised, a quiet smile upon it, above another angle, and 
stretched over to witness the descent. It was the counte- 
nance of Prior Mauderc. 

Several days afterwards, the papal fleet dropped anchors 
in < the yellow Tiber.* With the least possible deUy 
thereafter, the grand-master and his train of knighthood 
reached the scene at once of empire and decay, the Roman 
city, and were suitably lodged in one of the old baronial 
palaces. On that same evening. Sir Nicolas, in his 
knightly panoply, mounted a gallant horse, and depart- 
ed lix the ancient mansion on the -river^s banks, which 
was enshrined in his memory, in association with hours 
of sacred bliss and aspirations. The moon was flooding 
the sweeping waters in silver glory, as he spurred along 
their darkly- wooded side. His fancy was burning with 
pictures of the joy and surprise that would greet his ar- 
rival — his dear venerable master — and oh I the queenly 
Clementina, in all the pride of her stainless beauty — when 
suddenly, as if shot through the heart, he reeled in the 
saddle and fell on the horse's mane. Presently he re- 
gained his powers, and, raising himself upright, checked 



the animal in his career, reduced him to a motionless atti- 
tude beneath the broad shadow of a sycamore, and here 
sat, still and rigid, for a long space, as if suddenly eon- 
verted to stone. 

That space was a fearful interval of retributive agony. 
For the first time, as, with high and glowing ecstacy, he 
dreamed of kneeling at the feet of the peerless Clementina, 
and offering her the suit of no nameless vagrant, but of a 
gallant knight the ice-cold recollection that the rite whidi 
in a moment of delirium had made him so, had also added 
a priestly character, which precluded for ever the realisa- 
tion of such a dream. His neart^s best and only love had 
gone in the sacrifice made to revenge, though, in his 
lindness, he had never before noted the vanishing of the 
treasure. It was this piercing thought that had made 
him so suddenly totter in his stirrups, and now penetrated 
every fibre of his frame with an iron rigidity. He beheld 
at once the prospect of the beauty of a life converted into 
a howling waste. He knew, too, the breath that blew 
upon it with such scorching power. It seemed written 
before him, that he had bartered his soul that he might 
embrace a hideous phantom. 

Slowly, and with a countenance ashy pale, he issued 
from the shadow of the tree. He rode on, his head droop- 
ing on his breast. A short interval conducted him in front 
of the old mansion of Nicolas di Poggio, but the tramp of 
his horse's hoofs was the only sound in the solitude that 
invested the lofty edifice. "No lights gleamed from iti 
windows, and the moon, shining on the grim walls, show- 
ed, by Uie broken doors and sashes, that the hand of ruin 
and pillaffe had been there recently. Sir Nicolas fi»tened 
his steed at the gate, and, entering the spacious hall, 
strode along the dim and echoing corridors. The gaunt 
sound of hu footsteps, and his shadow on the streaming 
moonlight, wherever he crossed it, were all of life that was 
there. He seemed to have gained the habitation of deso- 
lation. He ventured to the sacred bower, that he weD 
remembered having been the cynosure of light and beauty; 
but unhallowed steps had been there already — it waa eohi 
and wasted. The fragment of a snowy veil had escaped ; 
and, as he snatched it up, a stone sparkled in its folds, 
and he recognised the ruby that had once been fastened 
beneath the owner's swan-like throat. His white lips press- 
ed it and he placed it near his heart 

When he had mounted again, and his horse was pacing 
slowly forth, he scarcely knew whither, he by chance dis- 
cerned a spot of flickering light in the mass of dark foliage, 
at the end of the mansion; and, following its beaam/ne | 
entered on a ruined avenue, which brought him to a wood- i 
land cabin. The sole inmate was an old imbecile woman, 
in the last stage of years and poverty, who waa cooking 
her miserable meal on the hearth. The glow of the fire- . 
brands on the knightly equipments of the visiter, who now , 
tried to rouse her attention, seemed to dazzle her eyes and i 
bewilder her faculties alike. Yet Sir Nicolas recognised I 
her as an old dependent of the family of Di Poggio, and I 
would not depart till he had learned something coherent | 
What he did learn was a new adder placed in his bosom. 
Dark and mysterious men had visited Uie place at mid- 
night some weeks ago, and, while the domestics had been 
allowed to escape, the venerable Nicolas di Poggio and 
his daughter had been dragged away, no one knew whither. 
The ola woman chimed over some reproach, uttered by 
the former to the leader or rather director (^ the band, 
and which seemed to cling to her wandering fancy. la 
the few words of this reproach was included a name, at 
which the knight yet shuddered — it was Bonaccursi ; and 
the truth in a full bUze burst at once upon him : Cknnen- 
tina was the inmate, with her father, of the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. 

He flung himself into the saddle once more, and, in 
maddened haste, thundered along the river*s banks, wak- 
ing all the echoes, ' in lash for lash, and bound for bound.* 
When he reached the street in which the white okmb 
knights had been lodged, he found, by the glaring wave of 
torches, a crowd assembled in the extremity of confusion. 
Dismay was imprinted on many of the countenances. As 
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he paused, he beheld, making his way through the dense 
mob, a bold kniglit, mounted on horseback, wearing the 
crimson mantle and the glittering cross of St John, but his 
head uncovered. He forced a passage — now the object of 
aji applauding shout, now of foul insolence. In his stem, 
un quailing front, Sir Guy de Chabrillon might have been 
recognised. 

* What means this ?' cried Sir Nicolas, riding up, as 
the other fiuallj extricated himself. 

* What means it ?' burst forth Sir Guy; ' why, treachery, 
blacker than — than — than the heart of your holy in- 
qaisiior. Our noble and reverend father Alof has been 
if^nominiously commanded to the Vatican, where the 
lowest minion will, I doubt not, insult him with impunity 
— we have been ejected from our quarters by a rabble — 
and, for aught I know, to-morrow's sun may witness the 
edict issued that shall suppress our order. Gargalla 
and Bonaccursi are our accusers, and if they dared to 
touch the white cross, the Inquisition's depths would 
gape for many of us. As it is, brother, you are marked ; 
you are denounced as illegitimately admitted to wear our 
badge. The story of De Lugni*s end in the Strada 
Stretta is already abroad; there are hounds on your 
track — ^and, if you fly not instantly, an hour hence may 
witness you fathoms under ground.* 

* I defy all the world,* answered Sir Nicolas, with reso- 
lute despair. ' From Rome I stir not, till I have intelli- 
gence of my beloved master.* 

* Ha ! I am reminded,' said Chabrillon, suddenly, and 
producing a slip of paper ; * Bonaccursi, with fiendish in- 
genuity, will tell you, as he has told me, that the limbs of 
Nicolas di Poggio are shrinking within fetterlocks of the 
heaviest ; nevertheless he had power to scrawl you this : 
take it. And again I say, put twenty miles between you 
and the Seven Hills before dawn. I go to stand by my 
superior. Away ! To linger here were madness.* 

With a hasty farewell. Sir Guy, receiving a basenet 
from one of his scanty train, pushed forward at a head- 
long pace. Nicolas stood for a moment bewildered ; but, 
as wild shouts of enmity against the white cross rung in 
his ear, he saw the necessity of an instant retreat. He 
found himself encompassed by a ferocious crowd, fifty 
torches flaring on the broad badge on his breast, and him- 
self the object of vociferous execrations. Unsheathing 
his sword, and touching his foam-covered steed, he 
cleared a lane through the awestruck rabble, passed the 
city's gates in safety, and quickly found himself check- 
ing his panting horse, far on the road to the Neapolitan 
frontier. 

He abandoned the main road, and, by devious ways, 
pursued a direction through the mountainous region that 
was almost pathless. The moonlight, however, guided 
him. In a wooded hollow, where the jingling of a brook 
was heard, as it glittered here and there through the 
branches, he tied his horse at last ; and, sitting down on 
the ground, his back to a tree, like a knight-errant of 
older times, he prepared to pass the night. £very reader 
of ordinary imagination will guess the nature of his ab- 
stracted thoughts. Days of an humble and peaceful artist- 
life on the banks of the Tiber passed anew before him. 
The beauteous form that had then flitted to and fro at his 
side, he beheld again in every scene. His awakened 
thoughts now ran over a thousand incidents (unnoted at 
the time), in an aspect which opened up to him a whole 
volume of light into the heart, not of himself only, but of 
Clementina. Trivial acts and words on her part now 
assumed an importance that connected them with his des- 
tiny. Alas! had the flower budded for him — had the 
bloom in the carnation indeed caught its tints that it 
might only prove to him a treasure of the higher value ? 
Yet he had, in the hasty step a vengeful passion had dic- 
tated, crushed the tender flower with thoughtless cruelty 
beneath his heel. It is no wonder, when be reflected on 
the exchange he had madepan exchange that was irre- 
versible — not only on wbai he had lost, but on the infatu- 
ated perversity which had incurred the loss, that he felt 
in his bosom the thousand vipera of remorse. Another 



pang was added in the reflection that, in all probability, 
his having crossed the blighting path of Bonaccursi had 
been the prime cause of that persecution which had in- 
volved his patron and Clementina in ruin, and sufferings, 
to whose horrors the very name of the Inquisition was a 
fearful key. 

Racked, yet motionless, he sat till day was breaking, 
when at last he unfolded the scrap of paper he had all this 
while held crumpled in his pahn. The characters were 
traced in a feeble hand, but it was the hand of his patron. 
The purport was brief, but it added the coping stone to 
that burden which already nigh weighed to the earth the 
spirit of the once proud aspirant. It reproached him, in 
stem termS) with apostac^ from the pure tenets he bad 
once avowed. It spoke in horror of the man who had 
imbrued his hand in the life-blood of the son of the only 
sister of one who had been his best friend, when he had 
few besides. Nevertheless the old man prayed for him. 
His daughter, he said, was at peace ; he himself was wait- 
ing for his recal to the same bosom of repose. 

As the miserable youth read, he groaned aloud, and 
pressed his hands on his temples. The whole truth was 
before him. The broken-hearted Clementina had gone 
like the sunbeam, which, hardly touching the cold gross 
earth, shrinks away again to its native heaven. The old 
and childless man, in extremity, exhibiting the righteous 
indignation of a noble spirit, yet sat still in a calm faith, 
enduring stedfastly to the end. 

From that morning the life of the artist-knight was one 
of restless and unhappy change. He was shortly called 
on to mourn for the noble De Vignacourt, whose proud 
spirit, insulted grossly by the papai court, sunk under hia 
former indisposition, hastened by the disgrace. All other 
ties of afiection or interest that attached him to men. Sir 
Nicolas beheld snapped in like manner. It is to be feared, 
in his solitary, aimless wanderings, and the subsequent- 
ly irregular but yet powerful conceptions he embodied 
through his pencil, there could never be traced the chas- 
tened composure that breathes of the fires of repentance 
passed through, and the peace obtained beyond. But re- 
flection could not but mark strongly, in his own experi- 
ence, the baneful effects of one passion being allowed to 
engroHs the soul. If but one seed of evil lie in the folds 
of that passion, though, at first, it may seem prompted 
and sustained by some worthy principle of the heart, and, 
in its absorbing influence, duties, and relationships in the 
world, of a far different significance and destuay, may be 
neglected and trampled on, while yet it may keep the foot 
that 80 profanes unconscious of its sin, the end will be a 
debasement of the spirit to its centre, and, in every at- 
tainment thus sought, a disappointment, when won, ttiat 
will re-act with teiifold bitterness on the prevbus antici- 
pation. 



TBE SEXES OF MOSSES. 

The doctrine of the sexes of plants is one which embraces 
many facts of great interest and importance, and upon a 
knowledge of which many of the operations of the cultivator 
depend. It was evidently known to some extent at a very 
ancient date, as shown by the practice which obtained 
among the Egyptians, of carrying the sterile or male flowers 
of the Date Palm to those showing signs of fertility, in order 
that perfect fruit might be produced. It remained, bow- 
ever, for the sagacious Linneeus to expotmd this doctrine 
in a philosophical and clear manner, and to establish for 
it that importance in science to which it is justly entitled. 
It is now pretty well understood in its application to the 
various tribes of flowering plants; but in the more obscure 
cryptogamic or fiowerless plants there are yet many diffi- 
culties to meet It is well known to botanists, however, that 
a considerable number of the numerous order of Mosses are 
diceciouSy some of the individuals producing only male or 
sterile flowers, while the others produce female or fruit- 
bearing flowers, the pr^ence of both being required 
for tlie production of perfect seeds. In relation to this 
subject, Mr Spruce, in the * Transactions of the Botanical 
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Society' (Edinburgb, 1849), mentions a ?ery curious and 
interesting &ct concerning an elegant moss oalled Fi8si<Un8 
grandifrons. This is stated to be the characteristic moss 
of the Pyrenees, and is of the same family with one which 
may be widely known to our readers as the Mungo Park 
Moss, the little gem which so inspired the weary and for- 
lorn traveller, when, friendless and alone, he was sinking 
to despair in the African desert The Pyrenean plant is 
more handsome in appearance, and of much more luxuriant 
growth, than its congener of the African desert; but it is 
very remarkable that its fruit has never yet been found ; 
even its flowers were unknown when it was figured in the 
* Bryologia Europoea.' It was only a few years ago that 
Mr Sullivant discovered female plants at the Falls of Nia- 
gara, and specimens of these were published by him in 
1846, in the ' Musot Alleghanienses' (No. 186). In Janu- 
ary, 1846, Mr Spruce states that he and M. Philippe found 
a single tuft of male plants on a dripping limestone rock 
near Bagneres. ' These,' says he, < are all the flowers that 
have ever been found, and it will be a remarkable circum- 
stance if it be ascertained (as this would seem to show) 
that only ths male plant exists in Europe^ and onlv the 
femaU in America I The obvious conclusion would be, 
that the plant never had fruited, and without artificial aid 
never would fruit It has, however, ample means of main- 
taining and spreading itself without the aid of seeds.' This 
is a very remarkable fact, and a wonderful illustration of 
the sexual character of Mosses. Similar fiMSts are, how- 
ever, on record, although none, we believe, so striking as 
this. M. Schimper mentions some interesting observations 
in point From a translation of his notes in the * Botani- 
cal Gazette,' we find Uiat, from extensive researches in al- 
most all parts of Europe, and from the examination of 
specimens from the rest of the world, he has satisfied him- 
self of the fact, that those Mosses having both sexes com^ 
bined on the same plant, always produce capsules, while 
the others are frequently without them. This is stated to 
be especially the case when the male plants do not occur 
in the neighbourhood of the female. Thus, though he has 
most car^uUy sought for them, he has never met with 
fruit-bearing specimens of Hypnum abietinwn in the valley 
of the Rhine or the neighbouring mountain- chains, al- 
though this species is there one of the commonest, and 
constantly possesses female flowers. In a walk near Chris- 
tiana, he met with a large tuft of male flowers of this 
species, and his conviction, that so soon as he should find 
fl^male flowers he would also obtain fruit, was most agree- 
ably confirmed. He examined a thousand other tufts of 
this moss from Christiana to Drontheim, where it clothes 
all the roofs, but he did not meet with a single other 
capsule, because these tufts contained only female flowers. 
Only between Upsala and Stockholm, on the shores of the 
Lake of Malar, did he again meet with the two sexes to- 
gether, and at the same time with fhiit Sypnum rugosum 
has been met with only once in Europe, on a roof in Nor- 
way, where male plants occur. Many additional observa 
tions of interest, but of too technical a character for the 
general reader, are given by M. Schimper in corroboration 
of the above. 



ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Sib Walter Scott and his multitudinous imitators have 
done much, assuredly, to pervert our views of the state of 
society in the feudal times. Not that we would charge 
such parties, and above all our great countryman, with a 
serious misdemeanour in the case, seeing that compensa- 
tion so ample has been made by the beautiful stories given 
to us, and that grave history is still open to our consulta- 
tion as before, when reference thereto may be deemed 
necessary. All that we would say is, that those who have 
gloated with delight (as who has not?) over the chival- 
rous pictures of Uie Waverley romances would do well to 
turn to the sterner records of real history, if it be requisite 
that true impressions should be formed and entertained 
respecting the condition and manners of mankind in 
bygone ages. Sir Walter Scott did not absolutely paint 



these falsely. He used merely the privilege of aelectkig 
such points of view as could alone have rendered his works 
acceptable or indeed intelligible in modern days. He saw 
in time the necessity of such a course. The error into 
which Mr Strutt had fallen, in the romance of ' Queenboo 
Hall,' struck him forcibly ; and he has observed, that, ' by 
rendering his language too ancient, and displaying his 
antiquarian knowledge too liberaHy,' the ingenious author 
in question (who preceded Scott in the walk of chivalnms 
romance) had marred his own chances of success. Sir 
Walter avoided this rook, keeping ever botb incidents and 
language within the pale of modem interest and compre- 
hension, and introdudng only such characteristic antique 
touches as were absolutely necessary to mark the times 
depicted. Hence are his tales as universally as they must 
be lastingly attractive. But if the great novelist por- 
trayed not positive untruths, only too many truths were 
left by him unportrayed. If feudal life did really so far 
wear such aspects as he has selected for presentation, 
what a multitude of others are required to give a complete 
idea of the veritable whole ! To be enlightened rightly on 
this head, we must turn to other and graver sources of 
information ; and as we fancy the subject to be one which 
may interest many readers, we purpose to make some 
comments on a genuine and indubitably faithful delinea- 
tion of the feudal style of living, as offered to us in the 
' Household Book ' of one of the Percies of Northumber- 
land. The original MS. was a folio, bearing to be com- 
menced in 1512, and entitled *Tbe Regnlatbns and 
Establishments of Henry Percy, fifUi Earl of Northumber- 
land.' 

This nobleman flourished in the reigns of Henry Yll. 
and VHI., and was exceedod in power and opulence by no 
English subject of his time. He was sufficiently mag- 
nificent in his personal tastes; and Hall's ' Chronicle' speaks 
of him as appearing at the marriage of Margaret Tudor 
and James IV. in * a coat of goldsmith's work, garnished 
with pearls and stones.' He was attended by numerous 
* henchmen' in oostly apparel, and four hundred riders 
' apparelled in his collars, being seemingly esquires. He 
had even a regular herald, named Northumberland : and, 
in all, he lived and looked *more like a prince than a 
subject.' Such was the personage whose establishments 
in Yorkshire, at the three seats or castles of Wrysel, 
Leckenfield, an<f Topcliffe, have been creditably depicted 
to us, and we may be assured that no baronial fiunily in 
the kingdom lived in a nobler style. Perhaps it should 
rather be assumed that no housekeeping equalled that of 
the Percies, saving the sovereign's alone. The great house 
of the Percies could at any time raise armies of followers 
strong enough to seat and unseat kings ; and the English 
throne was scarcely ever so imperilled by a subject as 
when Harry Hotspur encountered Bolingbroke at the 
famous fight of Shrewsbury. Shakspere makes Warwick, 
the * Last of the Barons,' as he is named by Hume and 
Bulwer, describe finely, as he lies expiring, the proud 
position of a nobleman like Northumberland : 

•I now must yield my body to the eMrth, 
And, by roy fall, the conquest to my <o«. 
Thus yields the oodar to the axe's edti:e, 
Whose armn (care shelter to the princely eaf^ie, 
Under whose shade the ramping lions slepL 
Whose top-branch overpeerod Jove's spreadlnc tre«% 
And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wiud. 
Lo 1 now my ftlory smear'd in dust and blood \ 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had. 
Even here forsake me ; and. of all my lands, 
Is nothing left me but my body's length. 
Why, wliat is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dost? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we mast I' 

In his Yorkshire castle, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, dwelt the Earl of Northumberland whose house- 
keeping is now to be noticed. Ho seemingly did not at 
this period occupy or own the old Percy castle of Alnwick, 
before and since the chief residence of the family, and now 
presenUng a vast pile of buildings of different ages. The 
growing quietude of England under Henry Yll., with that 
monarch's policy in breaking up the system of entails, and 
so practically lessening the j>ri*ile|eB^f pri]nogeDitur% 
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had already diminished considerably the following of 
individual nobles; but yet, in the castle of the Earl of 
Nortfaumberland, was maintained a household of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six persons, which, with fifty- seven visiters 
or strangers (the average number reckoned upon every 
d«y ) made up a who'e of two hundred andt wenty- three 
individuals, to be fed within the walls. Twopence-half- 
penny is supposed to be the daily expense of each for meat, 
drink, and firing — an expense amounting in value to about 
threepence or fourpence of our money. But, before we 
marvel at this small outlay, we must take into account 
that provisions could be bought nearly four tintes cheaper, 
eren had the carl required to buy them all in the common 
markets, which is not to be supposed. The groat of out- 
lay vrould thus become equivalent to fourteen or fifteen 
pence of our cun-ency — stiil no great sum, though ex- 
pended chit fly on food and drink. To these items two- 
thirds of the whole were devoted. Buf, a clearer view may 
be formed of the Percy housekeeping outlny by looking at 
the total average amount annually. The earl allotted 
for bis annual expenses £1118 : 17 : 8d., and of this 
X796 : 11 : 2d. were absorbed by mere necessaries, meat, 
liquor, and firing. For the same purposes, an immensely 
Bmaller proportion of the expenditure now serves in great 
households — that is, unless we consider certain costly 
luxuries as necessaries of life. 

The flesh-meat used at the Percy castle was under very 
sjBtenaatic orderment One hundred and nine fat beeves 
(oxen or stirk;*) are to be bought, says the 'Household 
Book,' at All-Hallow Tide, at thirteen shillings and four- 
pence a- piece, and at the term of St Helen's twenty-fonr 
lean beeves are to be bought and placed in the pastures 
to fatten. The latter are to serve from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas, being taken out and killed as required. 
During that interval only, therefore, the fitmily obtain a 
slight taste of fresh beef, the fatted beeves bought at All- 
Hnllow spason being all salted. The vaunted * roast beef 
of Old England ' thus stands out as not very familiar to 
antiquity. As far as the salted beef could be made 
palateable and healthy, however, it was mnde so by at 
least one condiment, one hundred and sixty gallons of 
mu^ard being allowed for use per annum. As regards 
other kinds of flesh-meat, we find six hundred and forty- 
seven sheep, at twentypence a-piece, allotted for consump- 
tion, and they seem to have been all salted, also, except 
betwixt Lammas and Michaelmas. Owing possibly to 
Norman prejudices, the grand dish of the Saxons, pork, 
appears to have been no faTourite in the Northumber- 
land household. Only twenty-five hogs are allowed, the 
price for each being two shillings, and pigs are irregularly 
purchased, at about a groat each ; calves and lambs are 
also sparingly provided, twenty eight of the former, and 
forty of the latter, constituting the yearly consumption; 
and only at my lord's table, and at that of the upper 
retainers, called the knights' table, do such delicacies 
appear to have been presented. In short, as regards the 
solid meals of the two hundred and twenty-three mouths 
at the tables of the earl, the staple commodity was 
obviously salted meat through the whole year round. 
This fact is a sad damper to our fine foncies respecting 
the fresh and smoking haunches and the goodly sirloins 
which song and story would have us believe to have been 
once the familiar food of even our outlawed robbers 
* under the greenwood-tree.' 

Beeves, sheep, hogs. Iambs and calves, however, formed 
not the whole of the animal food in use at Alnwick. 
Capons (says the book) are to be bought at twopence 
each, chickens at a halfpenny, geese at three or fourpence, 
hens at twopence, plovers at a penny or a peony half- 
penny, woodcocks at the same price, partridges at two- 
pence, and pheasants and peacocks at a shilling respec- 
tively. Here we see that foreign articles had a special 
value (as being foreign) of old as well as now ; and we 
may also note that woodcocks were prized below par- 
tridges. But, if we at first sight imagine that fowls and 
game generally would keep up the stock of fresh food, 
^ts in the family- book soon undeoeiye us. *No 



capons,' fbr example, < are to be bought but only for my 
lord's own mess,' the 'master chamberlain and stewards' 
being merely allowed a portion 'if there be strangers 
sitting with them' (nt the knights' or upper servants' 
table). Again, such dninties as plovers are to be served 
to none but my lord, and to him only at Christmas and on 
great feast days. 

Still we have fish to ta,\\ back upon ; but the supply at 
Percy's castle would appear to have been scanty, and 
chiefly salted. For instance, on the breakfiist table even 
of the £arl and Countess, on Fridays and during Lent, the 
piscine display consisted of ' two pieces of salt fish, six red 
herrings, four white ones, or a dish of sprats.' Boiled 
chynes of beef or matton were presented on the same 
board on flt^h days. Stockfish and salmon are also 
noticed, the first employed in a salted state, doubtless, and 
the salmon very probably cured or kippered likewise, as 
well as of irregular supply. 

The bread allowed for the daily consumpt of the family 
is not very clearly stated, either in respect to amount, 
kind, or quality. It merely appears that somewhat above 
a quarter of wheat, estimated at the monetary value of 
five shillings and eightpenoe, constituted the allowance for 
eyery mouth throughout the year. Other and coarser 
kinds of bread there may have been, but the circumstance 
is not recorded; and the supply of wheat seems so 
inefficient, on the whole, that one is reminded of FalstafF's 
tavern-bill, which, after *an intolerable deal of sack,' not 
forgetting capons, sauce, and anchovies, concludes with 
the item, 'bread, a halfpenny.' Substituting salt for 
sack, the cases are not very dissimilar. Bread would 
have been greatly needed in the Northumberland family, 
it is plana, to ward off scurvies and cutaneous diseases 
generally; and the more particularly as we hear very 
Uttle of the employment of fresh garden vegetables. 

The reader has now before him a pretty f^ll account of 
the solid eating of a great baronial household of the 
fifteenth century or beginning of the sixteenth. Altogether 
the diet must have been very unhealthy, and most incoro- 
mensurate, we repeat, with the swelling notions usually 
entertained of the roast beef feeds of Old England. Nor, 
while almost certainly cooked in a comparatively slovenly 
style, was even the food in use f\irnished in that generous 
abundance which we are also wont to ascribe to feudal 
housekeeping. In the Percy family, at all events, the dis- 
tribution of the daily provisions was managed with an 
exactitude bordering on the extreme of rigidity. The num- 
ber of pieces to be cut out of every quarter of beef, mut- 
ton, pork, veal, and even the salted fish, was regulated 
systematically, and entered into account-books, by clerks 
appointed for the purpose, these clerks being responsible 
for all errors detected on revision by the upper stewards 
or lord of the mansion. Beyond question, such accuracy 
was to a certain extent indispensable. Above all, before 
we very seriously arraign the Percy household for either 
a bad or a stinted dietary, the circumstances of the times 
should be taken duly into consideration. The market- 
value of this and that species of animals and fowls has 
been stated, but it must be recollected that to a great pro- 
prietor these animals and fowls came often in the shape of 
kain or rent, his farmers being able to pay but a limited 
proportion in the coin of the realm. Such supplies, too, 
would come in heaps at once, eitber when the animals were 
in season for killing, or when rents were generally due. 
Here we find one principal reason for killing and salting 
in large quantities at a time. But a still better one existed. 
My Lord Northumberland could not tell, in those change- 
ful days, when or how long his castle might be called on 
to stand a siege. No kinds of domestic animals, accord- 
ingly, could Ira safe out of doors, under night, or even 
habitually during the day. They could only be useful, 
and might become absolutely indispensable, when safely 
salted and barrelled within the castle-walls. Stem ne- 
cessity, we thus find, dictated the use of a diet not very 
healthy for the human being. We are so much better off 
now, in a multitude of respects, that it would be creditable 
to our good sense to cease the cookoo-ory of * the good old 
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times,' and thank ProTidenoe sincerely for the immeasar- 
able superiority of our own. 

It is to be feared that our long cherished fimcies respecting 
the * jolly good ale and old ' of our sires, and their ambrosial 

* potations of sack ' — ' things that, but to hear them named, 
haTO made our mouths to water ' — will but in part bear 
the test of close scrutiny. Two hundred and fifty quarters 
of malt, at four shillings a quarter, form the allowance, 
according to the Northumberland book, for the stock of 
beer of the family. Two hogsheads are to be made of 
every quarter, at which rate a bottle and a third of beer 
would constitute the daily share of each person. The liquor 
thus made could not be Tery strong, though, as we may 
count on some members of the housdiold, the women more 
particularly, as being moderate in their cups, it is just pos- 
sible to conceive of a sendng-man getting top-heavy now 
and then on this beer alone. It could not be strong, as 
obeerred ; and, when we think of the very great care re- 
quired for trained and expert brewers to produce a good' 
ale now-a-days, as well as of the fiulures to which they are 
often liable, it would be very difficult to persuade us that 
the beer of old could generally or even firequently be 
fine, when it was wholly manufoctared by butlers and 
brewsteivwives. An * extra handful of malt ' being the 
most improving receipt known to them, it seems to us 
likely, that their grand object would ever be to ensure 
rude, raw, strength rather tlian to make the liquor really 
wholesome and palateable. In short, the 'jolly good ale, 
and old ' of our ancestors is too probably another of our 
illusions. The amber-hued productions of a Dryburgh, a 
Younger, or a Dick, would, we suspect, equal in mere 
strength the very best ales of other days, while fitr ex- 
celling them in fineness, flavour, and all other desirable 
qualities. Indubitably, the convents of old beat the castles 
hollow in regard to the manufacture of ales; and of this 
flftct the ale of Burton-on-Trent, first made fiunous by 
Saxon priests, fhmishes an enduring testimony. 

Wine was used rather liberally in the household of the 
Earl of Northumberland. Ten tons and two hogsheads of 
Gkwcony wine, of value four pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpenoe per ton, formed the import and allowance for 
one year. This wine was of a light description ; but i£, as 
is probable, the consumption was mainly confined to the 
noble Percy and his kindred, with their superior guests, 
and the visiters at the knights' table, eertainly the mate- 
rials for jollification could not be wanting through the 
twelvemonth. The light and unconcentrated character of 
the wines of those times, however, must always be taken 
into account, before we envy our predecessors their brim- 
ming cups, stoups, bowls, and flagons, to the disparage- 
ment of our own moderate glasses-full. The truth very 
obriously is, that to the improvement which has taken 
place in our own wines— to their increase in strength and 
every other good quality — the curtailment of our bumpers 
is properly to be ascribed. This opinion may be contro- 
verted ; but, seeing that almost every other manufacture 
under the sun has undeniably sustained changes fot the 
better, how can we doubt that the wine manu&cture has 
undergone similar improvements? Sherry that has cir^ 
oaranavigated the globe for its finement, must be a very 
different article, indeed, firom the sberris-eack' which Sir 
John Falstaff drank in cups-full, and which, as we learn, 
had often to be cured of its sourness by earths and alkalis. 

* You rogue, here lime in this sack, too I ' There is among 
us, in brief, a hallucination about the wines, as fbolish as 
that about the roast beef of bygone times. 

The household book of the Earl of Northumberland gives 
a wretched idea of the domestic cleanliness of people in 
that age. In the one point of household and table linen, 
only seventy ells, though valued but at eightpence an ell, 
are allowed for the use of this great family. No sheets 
were employed ; and, out of the stock of linen, eight table- 
cloths were made for my lord's table and one for that of 
the knights. Still more scanty than the outlay for linen 
was the item of outlay for washing, only forty shillings 
being devoted to that object during the whole year I In 
our days, when for the person and for the house, in bed- I 



chamber and in kitchen, so much of health and comfort r«l 
upon plentiful washings and supplies of clean lioeo, tti 
point in the Percy economy has the worst look of all, aJ 
calls up painful thoughts of dirt inch deep, as well as of hoJ 
et hoe genus ovmCy in dread array, and thick as the learj 
in Vallombrosa. Besides, lineo would be ten times c^ 
necessary in those days, if it were but because n»en \k^ 
ate with their bare fingers, not having attained to tlie luxcr 
of forks, and even chopsticks being unknown. Think, Vx 
of the one tablecloth of the knights, and their allows 
gallons of mustard ! When we find a wealthy and we£ 
regulated household in this condition, what must have bt^ 
the state of the homes of the poor? The very thought i 
appalling. Away, then, with the senseless notions n 
specting the superior condition and comforts of the Eng^id 
nation in the age of the Plantagenets and Tudors ! Oc 
hospitals, our very workhouses, are rich in appurtenanct 
for personal cleanliness, in comparison with the castles q 
the Percies. History, no doubt, speaks, and truly, of rid 
robes and fine feasts, but they were only show-affair^ 
found occurring always among the great exdusivelj, aint 
were by them obtained, it is to be feared, at the cost ol 
depriring the masses almost of mere necessaries. 

The fii^ly of Lord Northumberland kept good hoors 
They rose at six, dined at ten, and supped at four in ib< 
afternoon. It is obvious that their supper was equivalecl 
to our dinner, and must have been similarly looked on u 
the chief sedentaiy meal of the day. The castle gatfa 
were regularly shut at nine P.11., and all passage debarr&i 
— a precaution indispensable at the period. Few can<jlei 
were used, as one might anticipate, ninety-one dozca 
serving through the entire year. With respect to firoi 
twenty-four were allowed, exclusive of the large commca 
fires of kitchen and hall ; and a peck of coals was expected 
to supply most of these daily. Eighty chalders of coa^ 
at four shillings and twopence each, and sixty-four loads 
of great wood, at twelvepence per load, constituted ibe 
annual amount of fliel used ; but no fireis, save the indis- 
pensable ones, and one or two in the rooms of the noble 
heads of the fitmily, were permitted after Lady -day (25t^ 
March). As there is often sharp weather after thiit date 
in the north of England, the allowance of firing must be 
held as 'scrimpit' enough; and as mass was ordered to 
be said every morning at six o'clock, purposely (as the 
book states) to rouse the household, we can imagine uaqt 
a servitor leaving his truckle-bed with reluctance, and 
creeping to chapel very blue in the nose. On the pdot of 
fires, it may only be sidded that grates were a refinement 
at this time unknown. 

All of interest that remains to be said respecting tBe 
economy of the Northumberland family in the fift^th 
century, is included in the following compendium from tbe 
househc^d book. It gives an idea of the noble Percy's 
arrangements and movements out of doors. *My lord 
keeps only twenty-seven horses in his stable at his oini 
charge ; his upper servants have allowanoe for maintainifig 
their own horses. These horses are — six gentle horses, s^ 
they are called, at hay and hard meat throughout the 
whole year, four palfreys, three hobbies and nags, three 
sumpter horse^i, six horses for those servants to whom mj 
lord ftimishes a horse, two sumpter horses more, and three 
mill horses, two for carrying the com and one for grinding 
it ; whence we may infer that mills, either water or wind- 
mills, were then unknown, at least very rare; besides 
these, there are seven great trotting horses for the ohariot 
or waggon. He allows a peck of oats a day, besides loaves 
made of beans, for his principal horses ; the oats at twentj- 
pence, the beans at two shillings a quarter. The load of 
hay is at two shillings and eightpence. When my lord is 
on a journey, he carries thirty-eix horsemen along with 
him, together with bed and other accommodation. Hie 
inns, it seems, could afford nothing tolerable. My lord 
passes the year in three country seats, all in Yorkshire— 
Wrysel, Leckenfield, and Topolyfie; but he has fumitore 
only for one. He carries everything along with him — beds, 
tables, chairs, kitchen utensils — all which we may con- 
clude were so coarse that they could not be spoilt by the 
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>rri&ge. Tet seTenteen carts and one waggon suffice for 
e wliole. One cart suffices for all his kitchen ntensib, 
K>ks' hedSf &c. One remarkable drcumstanoe is, that 
i has eleven priests in his house, besides seventeen per- 
ns, chanters, musicians, &c^ belonging to his chapel; 
2t he has only two oooks for a fiimil j of two hundred and 
rentjr-three persons. Their meals were certainly dressed 
L the sloTenly manner of a ship's company. It is amusing 
* observe the pompous and even royal style assumed by 
il9 Tartar chief; he does not give any orders, though 
nly for the right making of mustard, but it is introduced 
ith tlus preamble, It seemeth good to us and owr counciL* 
One word more, and we have done. The common ser- 
ants of Lord Northumberland seem to have habitually 
oaght their own clothes from their own wages; and it 
rould appear, therefore, from this and other drcum- 
tances, that they did not wear a uniform livery. That 
ustom, we imagine, was long confined to the semi-military 
members of the upper servants' table, the knights and 
quires of the Percy, and probably consisted originally in 
heir bearing his colours above their armour or bu£f coats. 
Var, and not peace, certainly suggested all flunily insignia 
D old times. 

We have now glanced over the chief features of the 
economy of a great and wealthy baronial establishment 
>f the fifteenth century; and we humbly hope that the 
issue has been, or will be, to make the reader thankfhl, on 
reflection, for the comfort of the days in which his lot has 
been cast. Let not the smoking haunches, the flowing 
bowls, the velvet robes, and the golden chains, dwelt on 
in the seductive pages of our modem romances of chivalry, 
dazzle his better understanding, or blind him to the im- 
mensely superior position which he really holds, mentally 
and physically, in comparison with the men of other days. 
Even in respect of the precious metals, many a decent 
modern tradesman owns more than the Percy of the pre- 
cedinfi; notice. The household book, for example, mentions 
no plate ; it only speaks of the hiring of pewter vessels ! 
Let us modems, we repeat, enjoy our mercies, and be 
thankful. 



THE TEA-PLANT. 

Hid behind the monster wall that screens in the land of 
the Celestials from the prying eye of the * barbarian,* the 
Tea-plant, in common with many things peculiar to those 
regions, remained long unknown to Europeans, and the 
snatches of information brought home by early travellers 
concerning it, were, in too many cases, of that questionable 
and contradictory kind, so characteristic, even in the pre- 
Bent day, of the writings of those who travel in Eastern 
lands. Tea has now become a general article of domestic 
consumpt in every household of our country having any 
pretension to social comfort, as well as in that of every 
other civilised nation, and, indeed, the tea^abU has no mean 
influence in refining the manners and promoting the 
social intercourse of a people. Important, however, as 
this universal beverage has become as an essential re- 
quisite to the social and physical comfort of all classes and 
conditions of civilised society, yet our knowledge of the 
plant from which it is produced is still very imperfect ; 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that we have had tea- 
plants growing in our hothouses since the year 1768. 
Speaking of the introduction of the plant to this country, 
Hooker says — ' It was not till after tea had been used as 
a beverage for upwards of a century in England, that the 
shrub which produces it was brought alive to this country. 
More than one botanist had embarked for the voyage to 
China — ^till ktely a protracted and formidable undertaking 
—mainly in the hope of introducing a growing tea-tree to 
our greenhouses. No passage across the desert, no Wag- 
hom-facilities, no steam-ship assisted the traveller in those 
days. The distance to and from China, with the neces- 
sary time spent in that country, generally consumed nearly 
three years ! Once had the tea -tree been procured by 
Osbeck, a pupil of Linnseus, in spite of the jealous care 
with which the Chinese forbade its exportation ; and when 



near the coast of England, a storm ensued, which destroyed 
the precious shrubs. Then the plan of obtaining berries 
was adopted, and frustrated by the heat of the tropics, 
which 8{x>iled the oily seeds, and prevented their germina- 
tion. The captain of a Swedish vessel hit upon a good 
seheme : having secured fresh berries, he sowed these on 
board ship, and often stinted himself of his daily allowance 
of water for the sake of the young plants ; but,* just as the 
ship entered the English Channel, an unlucky rat attacked 
his cherished chai^ge and devoured them all 1 * So much, 
then, for the early attempts to introduce the tea-shrab to 
Europe.: often, indeed, -is the truth exemplified that 

*The best laid schemes o* mlco an' men 
Gang aft a-gee.' 

The Chinese tea-plants are neat-growing shrabs, with 
bright glossy green leaves, not unlike those of the bay; 
or a more exact similitude will be found in the garden 
camellia, with the leaves of which, however, many of our 
readers may not have acquaintaaee, although the fiovctrs 
are well known, being extensively used in decorating the 
female dreas for the ball-room in the winter season. The 
tea-plants are nearly allied to the camellia, and belong to 
the same natural order : indeed, one species of the latter 
— ^the Camellia satanqua of botanists — is eultivated in the 
tea-gronndS'Of China, on account of its beautiful flowers, 
whi& are said -to impart fragrance and flavour to other 
teas. 

Comparatively few scientific naturalists have had suflS- 
eient opportunities of studying the tea-producing plants in 
their native kabUate, or even in the cultivated grounds of 
China, and consequently a great difierenee of opinion has 
all along exuted, as to whether tea is obtained from one, 
■two, or more distinct species of Thea, This question is 
getting day by day more involved as new facts come to 
light; and, indeed, cultivation seems to have altered the 
original character of some forms of the plant so much, 
that the subject bids fair to remain an open question 
amongst European botanists for ages to come. The two 
tea- plants which have been long grown in British gar- 
dens, and universally supposed, until within the bwt few 
years, to be the only kinds in existence, are the Thea 
Bohea and the Thea widit. The former was, until recently, 
very generally believed to produce the black tea of com- 
merce, and the latter the green tea ; but recent travellers 
have clearly shown that both black and green tea may be, 
and are, obtained from the same plant. The difference is 
caused by the mode of preparation ; but it will be after- 
wards seen that very important discrepancies occur be- 
tween the accounts of this operation given by different 
obeervers. Certain it is, that the extreme caution with 
which the Chinese attempt to conceal a knowledge of their 
peculiar arts and manufactures from European visiters — 
and in none is their anxiety to do so more strikingly 
evinced than in the ease of the culture and preparation 
of tea — tends greatly to frustrate the endeavours of the 
scientific traveller to acquire accurate information on 
this point. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is quite impos- 
sible to say how many i-pecies or varieties of the tea-plant 
are grown in China. They are now believed to be nume- 
rous, although the two kinds to which we have referred 
are those most extensively cultivated. They have long 
been allowed to rank as distmct species in botanical books, 
and grown as such in our greenhouses ; but some acute 
botanists have, at various times, suggested that they might 
be merely varieties of one plant. Such was the opinion of 
the editor of the ' Botanical Magazine,' when he figured 
and described the Bohea variety (t. 998). Professor Biil- 
I four (' Manual of Botany,* § 793) enumerates three 
I species — the two already mentioned, and one called Thea 
i Assaunea^ being theone chiefly cultivated at the tea-grounds 
i of Assam. Meet of our r^ers may be aware that the 
cultivation and manu&cture of tea has been successfully 
introduced to Northern India. A * Report on the Govern- 
ment Tea Plantations in Kumaon and Gurwahl, by W. 
, Jameson, Esq., the superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
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in the North-West«m Provincee,** has just reached us. 
In that report — to which we will hare occasion after- 
wards to refer — there are 'two species, and two well 
marketl varieties * df^Hsril^ed. S<»nie of theoe do not appear 
to have been at all noticed by other writers, although, from 
specimens of the plants, which we have examined, from 
the tea-grounds, they appear safficieniiy distinct to W/ir- 
rant their being ranked as separate species; and there 
are, indeefl, some botanists who would at once set them 
down as such. 

Having dixposed of the question of 9pew$ in such man- 
ner an the unsatisfactory state of botanical knowledge on 
this point will admit, we shall now proceed to communi- 
eate some inrormation respecting the culture of the tea- 
plant, and the manner in which its leaves are made avail- 
able for the production of the beverage of which the 
female portion of the community, and more particularly 
old m'wt (of both sexes), are believed to be so remarkably 
fond. 

The teapphtnts are grown in beds conveniently formed 
for the purpose of irrigating in di^ weather, and for pluck- 
ing the leaves when required. The Chinese sow the seed 
thus: < Several seeds are dropped into boles four or 
five inches deep, and three or four feet apart, shortly after 
they ripen, or in November and December ; the plants 
rise up in a cluster when the rains come on. They are 
seldom transplanted, but, sometimes, four to six are put 
quite dope, (o form a fine bush.' In the government 
plantations of Knmaon and Gurwhal, more care seems to 
be bestowed in the raising of the plants, whereby the need- 
less expenditure of seeds in the above method is saved. 
The seeds ripen in September or October, and in elevated 
districts, sometimes so late as November. In his report, 
Mr Jameson mentions thnt, when ripe, the seeds are sown 
in drills, eight to ten inches apart from each other, the 
groond having been previoasly prepared by trenching and 
manuring. If the plants germinate in November, they are 
protected from the cold by a * ehupper^* mado of bainboo and 
grass — a small kind of bamboo, called the ringal, being 
found in great abundance on the hills, at an elevation of 
6000 to 7000 feet, and well adapted for the purpose ; these 
ckunperi are removed throughout the day, and replaced at 
night In April and May, they are used for protecting the 
young plants from the boat of the sun, until the rains com- 
mence. When the plants have attained a sufficient size 
they are transplanted with great care, a ball of earth being 
attached to their roots. They require frequent waterings, 
if the weather be dry. During the rains grass springs 
up around them with great rapidity, so as to render it 
impossible, with the usual number <rf' hands, to keep the 
grounds clean. The praetiee, therefore, is merely to make 
a * ffolah* or clear space round each plant, these being con- 
nected with small water channels, in order to i«nder irri- 
gation easy in times of drought. The plants do not re- 
quire to be pruned until the fifth year, the plucking of 
leaves generally tending to make them assume the basket 
shape, the form most to be desired to procure the greatest 
quantity of leaves. Irrigation seems absolutely essential 
for the profitable cultivation of the tea- plant, although, on 
the other hand, land liable to be flooded during the rains, 
and upon which water lies for any length of time, is quite 
unsuitable for its growth. The plant seems to thrive in a 
great variety of soils, but requires the situation to be at a 
considerable altitude above the sea level. 

▲eoording to Mr Jameson, the season for picking the 
leaves oommenoes in April, and continues until October, 
the number of gatherings varying, according to the nature 
of the season, from four to seven. So soon as the new and 
young leaves have appeared in April, the first plucking 
takes pbiee. *A certain division of the phmtation is 
marked off, and to eaeh man a small basket is given, with 
instruetioMs to proceed to a certain point, so that no plant 
may be passed over. On the small basket being filled, the 
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leaves are emptied into another large one, which » pi^ 
in some shady place, and in which, when filled, they acfj 
conveyed to the manufactory. The leaves are geuera^f 
plucked with tlie thumb and forefinger. Sometimes tbi 
terminal part of a branch, having four or five young leavqi 
attached, is phicked off.' The old lesves, being too ban! ts 
curl, are rejected as of no use ; but all new and freUi leavct 
are indiscriminately collected. 

The manvfaiiure of the different varieties of tea kai 
been the subject of much differencs of opinion* It hsi 
been supposed by some writers, as we have alread v m*^- 
tioned, that green tea was solely obtained from tlie Thca 
viridis, and biack tea from the Thea B^thea, while othtrs 
have asserted, that the different kiuds of the m»nufactui«j 
article are equally produced by both plants. Facts serni 
now to be quite in favour of the latter opinion, and, indeed, 
Mr Fortune, while on his first botanical mission on account 
of the Horticultural Society of London, ascertained, h) 
visiting the different parts of the coast of Chin*, that the 
B(Jiea plant was converted into both black and green tea 
in tlie south of ChiIu^ but that in all the nortnem pro- 
vinces he found only Thea etridu grown, and equally con- 
verted into both kiuds of tea. Mr Ball (the late inspec- 
tor of teas to the Kast India Company in China), in i 
work entitled 'An Account of the Cultivation and Mana- 
facture of Tea in China,' fully confirms the fact that Uiii 
the green and black teas are prepared from the same plant, 
and that the differences depend entirely on the proce«W9 
of manufacture. It is, of course, possible that particular 
varieties of the same plant, grown in certain soils and situa- 
tions, may be preferrad by the Chinese manufacturers fur 
the preparation of the black and green teas, and the variotis 
kinds of both known in commerce. It has been btaiei 
by some that the yomng leatet are taken for green tea, 
and the older ones for the black varieties; this is tie 
popular notion on the subject, but probably it has ou 
foundation. 

Although it now seems somewhat generally agreed that 
both green and black teas are made from the leaves of the 
same plant, yet the various writers on the subject are at 
oonsiderable variance as to the mode in which the diffe- 
rence of appearance is brought about. Some assert that the 
black beuig the natural ooloured tea, the beautiful green 
tinge is given to the ffreu tea by means of substancea used 
for the purpose of dyeing it ; while others hold that the 
green hue depends entirely on the method of roastinj^. 
Among the former is Mr Fortune, whose accoiut of the 
* Chinese Method of Colouring Green Tea,* aa obserred by 
him, is published in a former number of the Instructok 
(No. 240, page 91). From that account, it would appear 
that tiie oolooring substances used are gypsiun, indigo, and 
Prussian blue, and * for every hundred pouuds of green tea 
which are consumed in England or America, the oonsiimer 
really eats more than half a pound* of these substances. 
We hope now to present our tea-drinking readers with a 
more pleasing picture than this ; t4i show that indeed there 
is not *■ death in the cup,* nor aught else to be feared. We 
therefore proceed to explain the modes of manofactore, as 
detailed by Mr fialL And, firstly, the mamm/aamrt ai 
blaek tea. The leaves, on being gathered, are exposed to 
the air, until they wither aud ^ become soft and flaccid.' 
In this state they soon begin to emit a slight degree of 
fragrance, when they are sifted, and then toswd shout with 
the hands in large trays. They are then collected into a 
heap, and covered with a doth, being now ' watched with 
the utmost care, until they become spotted and tinged 
with red, when thev also increase in fragrance, and most 
be instantly roasted, or the tea would be injured.' In the 
first roasting, the fire, which is prepared with dry wood, 
is kept excenlingly brisk ; but * any heat may suffice which 

? reduces the crackling of the leaves described by Ksmpfer.' 
'he roasting is continued till the leaves give out a Ihigiaat 
smell, and become quite flacoid, when they are in a fit stale 
to be rolled. The roasting and rolling are often a third, 
and sometimes even a fourth, time repeated, and, indeed, 
the process of rolling is continued until the juices can so 
longer be freely expressed. The leavoh^are then fioaDy 
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dried in sieves pbioed in dry in|^- tabs, over a charcoal- firs 
in a common ehafinj^dish. '1 he heat dissipates much of 
the moisture, and the leaves hegia to aaenme their black 
afipearaace. Smoke is prevented, and the heat moderated, 
hy the ash of charcoal or burnt *■ padd j-husk* being thrown 
on the Are. * The leaves are thea twisted, and again un* 
dergo the process of drying, twisting, and turning as be- 
fore; which is repeated once or twice more, until they 
become quite black, well-twisted, and perfectly dry and 
crisp.' 

According to Dr Royle, there are only two gatheringB 
of the leaves of green tea in the year $ the first beginning 
sboat the SOtfa of April, and the seoond at the summer 
solstice. * The green tea factors ntiiversally agree tint 
the sooner the leaves of green tea are roasted after gather- 
ing the better ; and that exposure to tlM air is uuneoes- 
sary, and to the son injurious.' The iron vessel in which 
the green tea is roasted is called a hu>. It is thhi, aboot 
sixteen inches in diameter, and set horiaontally (that for 
Twankay obliquely) in a stove of brickwork, so as to have 
a depth of about tifteen inchesi The fire is prepared with 
dry wood, and kept very brisk ; the heat becomes intole- 
rable, and the bottom of the kuo even red-hot, though thb 
tA not essential About half a pound of leaves are put in 
at one time, a crackling noise is produced, nuch steam is 
evolved from the leaves, which are quickly stirred about ; 
at the end of every turn they are raised about six inches 
above the surface of the stove, and shaken oo the pahn of 
the hand, so as to separate them, or to disperse the steam. 
They are then suddenly eolleeted into a heap, and passed 
to another man, who stands in readiness with a basket to 
receive them. The process of rolling is much the same as 
that employed in the rolling of black tea, the leaves taking 
the form of a balL After the balls are shaken to pieees, 
the leaves are also relied between the palms of the hands, 
so that they may be twisted regokirly, and in the same 
direction. Iltey are then spread out in sieves, and placed 
on stands in a cool room. 

For the second roasting the fire is considerably diminish- 
ed, and charcoal used instead of wood, and the leavefe oen- 
BUntly fanned by a boy who stands near. When the 
leaves have lost so much of their aqueous and viscous 
qualities as to produce no sensible steam, they bo longer 
adhere together, but, by the simple action of the fire, 
separate and curl of themselves. When taken from the 
kuo, they appear of a dark olive colour, almost black; 
and after being sifted, they are placed on stands as be- 
fore. 

For the third roasthig, which is in fact the final drying, 
the heat is not greater than what the hand can bear for 
some seconds without much inconvenience. * The fanning 
and the mode of roasting were the same as in the final 
part of the second roasting. It was now curious to ob- 
serre the change of colour which gradually took place in 
the leaves, for it was in this roasting that they began to 
assume that bluish tint, resembling the bloom on fruit, 
which distinguishes this tea, and renders its appearance 
so agreeable.* 

libe foregoing being the general mode of manufacturing 
ereen or HyHon tea, it is then separated into different va- 
rieties, as Hymn, Hyson-skin, young Hyson, and gnn- 
iwwder, by sifting, winnowing, and fanning, and some 
varieties by further roasting. 

ThiH account of the preparation of green tea is directly 
opposed to that given by Mr Fortune, before referred 
to, wherein it is mentioned that the colouring of green tea 
is effected by the aHmixinre of indigo, gypsum, &.e. It 
would appear that both modes are practised ui China; 
and, with the editor of the ' Botanical Gaaette,* we may 
ask. Is it not possible that oennini green tea is free from 
artificial colouring matter, and that the Chinese, with their 
ustuU vmitatite propensity (exercised, as travellers tell us, 
in the maimfactnre of wooden hams, &e., for exportation), 
may prepare an artificial green tea, sinee this fetches a 
higher price than the black ? If this be not the case, then 
we have a difficulty in aecotmting for the oritfm of the 
Zreen teas; 'tliere must have been green teas for the 



foreigners to become acquainted with and acquire a pre- 
ference for, or there could not have been a deuiaikl for it' 
We think Mr Jameson throws some additional light on 
Uie subject when he remarks, in the course of his ol»ser- 
vations on the manufacture of green tta, ' To mnke the 
bad or light-coloured leaves marketable, they umiergo an 
artificial process of colouring; but this I have pr«>hibited, 
in compliance with the orders of the Court of Directors, 
and therefore do not consider this tea at present fit for the 
market.' In a foot-noto he adds, * In China, this process, 
according to the statoment of the tea-uianufacturers, is 
carried oo to a great extent* Whether the process of 
colouring is confined solely to the light-cok>ured leaves of 
green tea, or extended to other inferior sorts, we have no 
means of judging, amid such a variety of discordant 
statements. 

After the tea is thoroughly dried, in the manner al>ove 
detailed, it is carefully hand-picked, all the old or badly 
curled, and also light- coloured leaves being removed, as 
well as any leaves of different varieties that may have got 
intermixed with it. Being now quite dry, it is ready to 
be packed, which is done in a very canful manner. The 
woods used for making the boxes in Northern India (ac- 
cording to Mr Jameson) are toon, walnut, and saul (Shorta 
robutta), all coniferous (pine) woods being unfit for the 
purpose, on aeeount of their pitchy odour. The tea is 
firmly packed in a leaden box, and soldered down, being 
covered with paper, to prevent the aetion of air through 
any unobserved holes that might exist in the lead ; this 
leaden box is ooniained in the wooden one, which it is 
made exactly to fit The tea being now ready to ^o into 
the hands of the merchant, we need carry our observa- 
twns no £irther, as every housewife will know better than 
we can tell her how to manage her own tea-pot We 
will, therefore, conclude our remarks by submitting the 
following statistical note of tlie importo of tea into the 
United Kingdom in the year 1 846, with the view of show- 
ing ito commercial importance — 



Black tea. about 
Qrecn tea, aboot 



Total 



43 000.000 n>a 

18 000.000 „ 

... ». 66,000.000 „ 



MYTHS OF THE MONTHa 

AUGUST. 
This month, the sixth of the Roman year, was originally 
called SemtUis. U i^ the eighth month in the order of the 
Julian Calendar, and was called after his own name by 
Augustus, who in that month assumed his first consulship, 
and celebrated three triumphs, had received the allegiance 
of the legions which occupied the Janicular bill, had con- 
quered Bgypt Aod bft<i pat an end to the civil wars. He 
therefore preferred it to his natal month, which was Sep- 
tember. 

August begins with Lammatday, which, in tlie Romish 
Churdt is generally called the feast of St Peter ad vinculo, 
or in bonds. It is supposed to have been named L»iromas- 
day from the charge given by Christ to Peter — * feed my 
lambs,' as if he bad thereby been constituted the patron of 
lambs; but this is evidently a mere oonoeit Like roost of 
the great season festivals, we must seek for its origin be- 
yond the era of Christianity. Amongst the Saxons, it was 
called Loctf-mcuSf from a custom of offering sn oblatbn of 
loaves made of new wheat — the first returns of autumn. 
It has also been called the Oule, or Yule of August, pro- 
bably from the British word * Gwyl Awst,' the feast of 
I August Fires were wont to be hgbted up at Lammas, 
I under the Druidioal system of worship^ as well as in 
February, May, and November, thus distinguishing the 
I four seasons of the year by their offerings to Baal. Amongst 
j the Celts aa well as the Saxons, Lammas was devoted to a 
; sacrifice of the fruits of the soil. La-ith-maSt in the 
I Celtic is pronounced Laa-ee mas, a word readily converted 
I to Lammas. That the festival was of Pagan institution, 
seems confirmed by the fact that it is a usage for the 
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tenants in some places to be bound to bring in wheat of 
that year to the proprietor on or before the Ist of Aogost 
Boms has referred to Lammas in one of the best of his 
songs, assocUting with it not only the name but the cha^ 
racteristics of the season : — 



* It fell apon a I^ammas nicht, 
When eomrigs are bonnle : 
Beneath the moon'* u nehuded Heht, 
I hied awa' to Annies* 

The ^harrest-moon' is well known to posses a pecnliar 
rffulgence. The season of Lammas is also proverbial for 
floods. 

The 15th of August is the * assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, on which day it was customary to implore blessings 
upon herbs, plants, roots, and fruits. 

* For sandrie wltchcrafta by these bearbt are wrought, and diven 

charmes, 
And cast into the flre, are thought to drive awar all harmea. 
And ererj paineftill griefe fh>m man, or beast for to expeU 
Far otberwtae than natore or the worde of Qod doth telL* 

St Rooh*s day, the 16th of August, naed to be celebrated 
in England apparently as ' hartest-home.' 

* lie duly keepe tar thy dellglxt Roeh-Mondaih and the wake, 
Have shrorings, Christmas gambols, with the bokie and seed-cake.* 

St Bartholomew's day, the 24th of August, was likewise 
observed in England. In London, the booksellers' stalls 
used to be 80 filled on that day with Bibles and prayer- 
books, that, in the words of an old writer, nothing was 
* left within bat heathen knowledge.' The abbey of Oroy- 
land was wont to present little knives to all oomera on 8t 
Bartholomew's day, in allusion to the knife wherewith the 
saint was flayed. The custom, which was found expensive, 
was abolished by Abbot John de Wisbech in the reign of 
Edward IV. 
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Ths number of persons who arrive by sea at California 
may be reckoned at two thousand daily. Every nation of 
Europe is largely represented in this movement of emi- 
gration. You can recognise the American vessels by the 
three loud cheers which their passengers and crew give 
at the moment of anchoring in the port of Eldorada A 
simple labourer can gain at this moment 150 piastres 
(750 francs) per month. Cooks makn easily 900 piastres 
monthly ; while artizans, carpenters, blacksmiths, &o., get 
still higher wiges. Everybody is his own servant, and 
men of fortune find themselves sometimes obliged to brash 
their own boots, and to discharge the manifold prosaic du- 
ties of wives or housekeepers. 

Provisions are not by any means excessively high for 
workmen. Fresh meat, which still abounds, costs a franc 
and 25 centimes the half kilogramme; salt beef and 
biscuit, two products of which the market is quite stock- 
ed, are not dearer here than in Europe. We may say the 
same thing of spirituous liquors, which move very slowly 
at present A few weeks ago this was equally true of the 
Bordeaux wines, which you met everywhere exposed in 
the public squares without finding a purchaser. All at 
once the workmen at the mines pounced in a body on this 
product, and bought it up in an instant — a movement 
due to the opinion propagated among them by some inte- 
rested speculator, that spirituous liquors of all sorts oeea- 
sioned levers, except Bordeaux, and that people might 
drink it with impunity, if only they confined themselves to 
this single wine. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give any very exact 
directions concerning the products which should be shipped 
to San Francisco. The distances are so great, that the 
market might be stocked some weeks before a cargo in 
demand would arrive at its destination. Although the 
consumption of certain articles is immense, the supply 
reaches Califomia in such formidaUe quantity, and by so 



many ways, that a long time must yet elapse befai<e one 
oould fix even a probable basis for the wants of this place. 
Manufiactnree flow into California not only from the United 
States and from Europe; China, as well as Manilla aad 
Sydney, also supply them in very huge quantities. On the 
other band, there is no contiguous market into which one 
could pour the superabundance of merchandise eoocea- 
trated in San Francisco. The Sandwich Islands, Or^oo, 
and the Russian provinces of North America, the mnfy 
centres of consumption which are to be found in thia part 
of the Pacific, could be but poor resources in crises oi this 
sort Everything goes yet by lottery, and the merchant 
of Europe who fits out an expedition for. thia distant point 
has equal chance of gaining and of losing five hundred 
percent 

As soon as the magazines and depots in conrae of being 
constructed at San Francisco will have been finished, thinp 
will change. Merchandise which arrives at a moment of 
glut may then be stored till a favourable opportunity for 
sale. In the meantime, articles of commerce should he 
sorted in such a way as, on arrival, to require the least 
possible' intervention of other hands. Merchandise, wfaadi 
would produce considerable profits if presented in a trsns- 
portable form, would occasion eonsiderable loos in the ne- 
glect of this precaution. Labour, in one word, is neees- 
sarily the great regoUtor of everything in a oounti^ when 
it has still an exorbitant value. 

^Tbe most perfect tranquillity reigns at present at the 
mines. French, English, Americans, work side by side, 
without pieking the slightest quarrel with one another. 
The presence <^ a pickJULe or spade in the neighboarliood 
of a digging indicates that it has become the poopeity of 
others. On seeing this sign, workmen continue their 
route, and seek dsewhere some unoccupied district Oftea 
a report spreads, that extraordinary results are to be had 
on a given point, and instantly crowds pour in uptm it; 
but, arrived there, each respects acquired rights, and b 
confined in establishing himself in the neighbourhood of 
those who have made the discovery. The gold-seeker is 
by no means a communist, although he is essuitially d^no- 
cratia If he allows yon to keep the hole which yon have 
dug, be will oppose with his whole might the attempt to 
take possession of an entire rc^bn or field. It was partly 
owing to the fact that the Chilis and the Mexicans vrere 
in the service of certain oompanies, and did not vrork for 
themselves, that the Americans rose and chased them frooi 
the mines. It is true that the quarrel finished by chang- 
ing into a war of race. Some bands of Americans, prin- 
cipally from the Oregon territory, even wished to expel 
all those who did not speak English. There was a moment 
in which the French, seriously menaced with banishment, 
had to put tiiemselves on their defence. Among tbem was 
a youn^ Vend^en, just come from Tahiti, where be had 
served in quality of lieutenant of the marine infantry. Oo 
the first news of the February revolution he hastened to 
take leave of the service, alleging as a motive that his eon- 
science would not allow hun to serve a government whose 
principle was opposed to his family traditions and personal I 
convictions. Tbe governor Lavaud, who respected his 
sincerity and appreciated his merit, conceded him a oong€ 
of some months. The young Vend^en made use of hb 
holidays in repairing to San Franoisoo, and from thenes 
to the mines, where he put himself to work beside five or 
six hundred of hb countrymen, the greater part of whom 
were deserters from French whale-^iips or ships of war. 
The whole body rose against the threatened atteek of the 
Oregons, and as they were told that the anniversary of the 
declaration of independence had been chosen for potting 
the threat into execution, all armed themsdves withoot de- 
lay, and ranged themselves under the orders of the yoong 
lieutenant A commiasiontf was despatched to the Ameri- 
cans, to inform them that attack would be met by de- 
fence, and that they would be received with carabine abots 
in case the menace passed into deeds. The foe oonsnhed 
respecting the Kne of conduct necessary to be porsoed to- 
wards the French. A few ardent spirits wished to give 
battle, but the great majority deokred theowslves lior 
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peace. ' Why,' said one orator, ' should we fight with 
ttie French ? Their fathers were the friends of ours; they 
strove together in the same cause, that of the indepen- 
dence of our country, and af^inst the same enemies, the 
English. Rochambeau was French, and so was Lafayette. 
They are reckoned among the heroes of our history, and 
their names have a pbu^ in the memory of every true 
Atnerican, beside that of our own Washington. To-day 
is the anniversary of our independence. Let us unite in 
a banquet to fete it. Tlie district of the French is the 
appropriate place for its celebration. Let us send a depu- 
tation to invite them.' The proposal was welcomed with 
long acclamations, and the same evening even, the two 
raees were assembled round the same table, and frater- 
nised amidst tokens of mutual devotion. From that hour, 
the French and the Americans have lived at the mines in 
perfect good understanding. 

However strange Califomian life really is, it will be 
easily understood why the curiosity of the voyager, who 
has just disembarked on the borden of the Sacramento, 
turns very quickly to another side of the matter. What 
truth is there in those marvellous descriptions of the 
mines which have drawn so much attention both from the 
new and from the old world ? Does the gold emerge from 
these diggings in as large a quantity, and as easily, as is 
pretend^ ? Do the numerous emigrants, in a word, who 
direct their course to California from all points of France, 
Oermany, and England, find a fortune in this place ; or 
are they forced, as many allege, to seek, saddened, disen- 
chanted, and ill, at their respective consuls, the means of 
regaining their country P Filled with the importance of 
these questions, we put ourselves to make inquiries at 
merchants, mechanics, American civil and military em- 
ploy^, workmen on the road to the mines, and othera re- 
turning to San Francisco. We wished to see for our- 
selves, and we have every reason to believe our intelli- 
gence respecting the profits of the Sacramento gold- 
seekers perfectly exact. A first point to establish is, that 
there are, property speaking, no mines at California, and 
consequently, no costly diggings to be made. €^ld has been 
foand, and is still found, over an extent of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty square leagues ; on whichever side you direct 
your steps, you see a soil perfectly saturated with this pre- 
cious metal — to such a degree, indeed, that one needs only 
stoop and pick up a little earth in his hat, then wash it in 
the neighbouring rivulet, in order to have some. This 
fact, however extraordinary it may seem, does not admit 
of the least doubt. 

Bat let no one hurry to the conclusion that fortune at- 
tends all those who have the felicity of reaching this pro- 
mised land — this Eldorado which eclipses all that the ar- 
dent rivals of Christopher Columbus ever imagined. Al- 
though there are no shafts to sink, and although the diffi- 
culties of extraction may appear to be nothing or very in- 
significant, riches here, as elsewhere, are got only by la- 
b^r and privation. To lift a pickaxe, turn up the earth, 
bring forth the ore — all that seems only a trifle, a rather 
agreeable recreation; but, when the moment arrives in 
which you must gird yourself for the struggle, and, sepa- 
rating yourself from your friends and all the sweets of 
civilised life, you must go and share ravines with the bear 
and the tiger, and, what is worse, with desperados escaped 
from the bagnios, you feel soon enfeebled. Then comes 
the toil of loading yourself with a pannier of earth, and of 
bearing this load sometimes a league from the point of ex- 
traction, in order to wash the contents under the blaze of 
the sun, and the agony of a devouring heat. We have 
seen — we see every instant — strong and energetic men, 
but who were not accustomed to manual labour, return to 
San Francisco completely broken up, and having gained 
nothing at the mines but fevera which consume them. It 
is true that, as an offset to these, we see othera come back, 
after a brief absence of some weeks only, with ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and often a hundred thousand francs in their yellow 
leathern girdles. These are generally workmen, deserted 
Bailors, or robust peasants. The common order of human 
afikin is here reversed. The simple labourer, who else- I 



where scarcely gains enough wherewith to satisfy his daily 
necessities, becomes millionaire in California; while the 
man of lettere, lawyer, banker, agent, run a serious risk 
of famishing with hunger, if they are willing only to 
occupy themselves with the customary employments of 
their vocations. 

The two Califomias, high and low, are of volcanic for- 
mation, and appear to have been ravaged by eruptions 
at an epoch comparatively recent. Except on the bordere 
of the Sacramento, where the ground is low and woody, 
the traveller perceives nothing but heaps of cones, more or 
less elevated, and separated by valleys not in general very 
deep. It is in these valleys — in this vast basin which the 
watere of the Sacramento cover every year, in the beds 
of torrente — that you find what are called wet diggings. 
Work is carried on here by means of a machine termed a 
cradUy or by simple tin basina The results are certain 
and constant. The average is seldom less than twelve 
piastres (sixty francs) per day for each labourer ; but, we 
repeat it, in order to reach this figure, it is necessary to 
toil so as people do nowhere else in the world, and to feed 
on a little bacon and biscuit, with a dish of brackish water 
for drink. None but a robust workman could resign him- 
self for a long time to such rude labour, and consequently 
could count on such results as those mentioned. Things 
go on differently in the dry diggings. There they proceed 
exclusively by means of a pickaxe or crowbar, which is 
driven into the bed of granite, after the earth which eorere 
it (rarely exceeding four feet deep) is removed. The 
profits are here less certain, but also much more import- 
ant. Gold-eeekere often work for whole days without 
taming up a single morsel of the precious metal, and 
then, at the moment when least expected, stumble on 
what is called a pocket of it, enclosing so much as three or 
four thousand francs value, and sometimes more. The 
rumoure of such a discovery run immediately across the 
country. In all the contiguous encampments everybody 
puts himself in motion, and directs his course to the fa- 
voured spot. They spread all around it ; give themselves 
up to exact researches ; and, in a few hours, do a modi- 
cum of laboinr worthy of Cyclops. But their exertions are 
without result ; for it is worthy of remark that the pockett, 
or knots of gold, at the dry digging$y are almost alwa^'S 
standing alone. One would say that the metal, after hav- 
ing been dragged from the cones by strong rains, at a time 
when these volcanic peaks were not yet re-covered with 
vegetable soil, had been arrested by inequalities in the 
rocky bed, and kxlged in the interstices and cavities of 
the ground. All the bits have their comen more or less 
rounded — a circumstance which proves that they had been 
rolled about for some time. 

Adventuren of every country and of all ranks — the 
idle, gamesters, ruined merchants, land and naval officers, 
savants, and poets — for every daas is largely represented 
in California — resort, by preference, to Uie dry diggings. 
There, if one runs the chance of starving, he obtains, with 
less fatigue, results which completely eclipse those of the 
valley of the Sacramento. What bizarre meetings the 
thiret for gold accomplishes in the dry diggingi ! Some 
philosopher, who has not long before launched a maturely- 
meditated but ill-appreciated treatise on a new organisa- 
tion of human society, finds himself forced to live side by 
side, and on a footing of perfect equality, with a fugitive 
from the prisons of Sydney or Hong Kong. Here the 
wolf and the lamb meet to drink at the same fountain 
without quarrelling. 

Different modes of separating the spangles of gold from 
the sand and earth in which they are imbedded have 
lately been resorted to. Several of these methods have 
already brought their discoverers considerable profits, al- 
though work is carried on for the present in the basin of 
the Sacramento, on ground already washed, and where 
consequently there is little gold now remaining. Else- 
where they proceed differently, namely, by turning riven 
out of their natural channels, and then washing the mud 
which these had deposited for ages. A company, exclu- 
sively composed of iawyen and doctore from New York^ 
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cuinuienced works of this sort, near Mormon Island, on 
the very theatre where ihe gold was first discovered. It is 
the oniy example which has come to my knowledf^ of a 
company able to maintain itself on the soil of California, 
in preserving the necessary union among its members. 
All the societies which were organised with so much noise 
ill the United States, France, and England, were dissolved 
on the very days of arrival at San Francisco of their di- 
rectors ; and such will be the issue of all those which may 
yet be formed in a similar manner. The workman or 
mechanic reasons very simply and conclusively: — *The 
company reckons on my arms to make its fortune, aod I 
— 1 can now do very well without its assistance. Why be- 
come, without necessity, the slaye of others ? why accept 
a part which constrains my movements and prevents me 
from repairing to those points where each may enrich him- 
self in a few days ? * Next day, our logician is far from San 
Francisco. He marches to the mines, and the poor di- 
rectors fied themselves with machines on their hands, aud 
papers perfectly according to law, but of which they can- 
not make any use, for the local justice, the only resource 
which retuains to them« is not iu a condition to give effi- 
cacy to their arrests. We write the history, not of one, 
but of a hundred companies. The only sort of assoeiatbn 
which endures in California is that of the fiunily. A 
bou8eh(»ld of six boys or girls able to work, and having the 
spirit of union, would realise, at San Francisco, frc«n 
twenty to thirty tliousand francs in six months. Living, 
as we said before, b by no means excessively dear for a 
man of the pt^ple. Biacuit and baoon are as cheap here 
at this moment as in the United States. Rents, it is true, 
are exorbitant; but one may o^iich himself under the 
tent^, of which the immense ranges, prolonging themselvefl 
out of view in the environs of th3 town, form, so to say, 
the faubourgs of San Francisco. On the theatre of ope- 
rations itself, provisions were for a long time excessively 
high. But at present, owing to the facilities of transport 
offered by the steamers of the bay of San Francisco, every 
necessary of life is very moderate. 

As prices vary in the districts, and are regulated by the 
wants of every little centre, it is impossible to fix an ave- 
rage which could afford a certain guide to commerce^ In 
valuing the present number of workmen at 200,000, and 
their gains at an average of 12 piastres per day for each 
head, you would arrive at a daily product of 240,000 

Cstres, or ]2,l)00,(»00 francs. This figure, we do not 
itate to say, is much above the sum actually realised. 
The gold-seekers, people of the common order for the most 
part, experience the irresistible attraction of strong drinks, 
to which the Anglo-Saxon is ever>'where sensible. It 
rarely happens tliat they do not oftentimes suspend their 
work for several successive days, iu order to give free 
course to this appetite, m soon as they find themselves 
possessors of some thousands of francn The day after 
these orgies is in general marked by the beginning of 
those fevers which reign in the interior. Fevers, there- 
fore, have their cause, less in .the climate than in the ir- 
regular habits of the emigrants. The country is far from 
being unhealthy, and at San Francisco the air is so lively 
that nothing but light wooUeu garments can be worn. 
The almost universal costume of the labourers consists of 
a red or blue flannel waistcuat, and trousers of coarse oloth 
or linen. 

Next to the Americans, the French form the most nume- 
rous element of the present Californian population. You 
find nearly ten thousand of them, either at San Francisco 
or at the minesL Those among them who behave well 
succeed perfectly. More sober than the Americans and 
English, they escape, for want of opportunity, the other 
excesses to which they are more parttculai*ly subject In 
other respects, here as elsewhere, fortune does not attend 
the man who gains much, but him who spends little. 
There are merchants in this place who pass for having 
made the most advantageous arrangements, extremely 
embarrassed iu their affairs ; while others, who speculate 
very prosaically, retire, at the eud of a period sufficiently 
brief, with considerable profiUk We have already shown 



in what consists the toil of the gold-seekers of Cafifomia- 
One may have already satisfied himself that the chances 
of emigration are excellent for robust artizans, labourers, 
and workmen. A few rapid indications will complete what 
has been said of the work of the mines. The price of la- 
bour at San Francisco is 160 piastres or 7^0 francs 
a- month ; this is the minimum wage, and everybody nnj 
find work at this price. Cooks gain from three to Ibor 
hundred piastres per mouth ; carpenters, blackf>mitb9, and 
joiners, very much more. It must be remembered, bow. 
ever, that the rains commence towards the end of Decem- 
ber, and last till the middle of May. During the nuuy 
seaaon, there is a superabundance of labourers. 

If, in voyaging to California, the Iqngeat, although l&si 
expensive route be taken, that of Cape Horn, it is desir- 
able to arrange with the vessel for permission to remain 
on board at San Francisco, until a suitable employment 
has been found. As soon as the month of May is gone, 
there is no difficulty on arrival, and the emigrant, in^the 
penury of men, may dictate his own terms of wurk. Six 
months are needed to reach San Fraudaco, Ly way of 
Cape Horn, even with a tolerably lair (>assage. The 
months of January and February are the most favourable 
for beginning this voyage. The way of Panama is much 
shorter, but also much more expensive. If the latter 
route be chosen, it ia advisable to repair to New York, 
where you find the American steamers for the Pacific 
Ocean. Without this precautii'U, the emigrant runs the 
risk of seeing himself detained for some entire mouths at 
Panama, for want of opportunity to reach San Francisco. 
The Icbs merchandise one takes with him the better, 
as he can provide himself with everything at San Fran- 
cisco on tolerably easy conditions. 

Twenty years ago, a discovery was made in a little 
island near Curacao, which gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion for some time. A Jewish colporteur had observed 
in the house of a negro where be had sto(>ped for a moment 
two large pieces of metal, which served as jambs lo his 
primitive hearth. Having examined them with curiosity, 
lie saw that they were gold, and obtained them without 
difficulty in exchange for a few handkerchiefs and a pipe. 
After taking marks of the pUce where these precious frag- 
ments had been found, the Jew returned to Curacao, and 
sold his gold for 150,000 francs. Public curiosity was in- 
stantly awakened. The authorities took military posses- 
sion of the district, and people were set to work in behalf 
of the Dutch government. By the eud of a few months 
they had found five or six millions worth of gold ; but the 
source seemed to stop all at onee, for, although every sort 
of search was made, uotliing more was ever aflerwards 
found. 

People may assure themselves that the mines of Cali- 
fornia will not be exhausted in such a hurry. Kor is it 
more probable that gold will sensibly depreciate in it« 
value from this astoniBhing discovery. The arts and 
industry will henceforth absorb a larger quantity of this 
product, which will also enter much more largely into do- 
mestic necessities. The plate of the wealthy classes was 
not long ago chiefly of silver; it will forthwith be of gold, 
and the revolution will not stop there. Perhaps the 
necessaries of life will rise in value, in which case the price 
of labour will rise aUio. The materials for settling these 
different points are still wanting. The discovery of the 
Californian mines is, besides, only a sort of prelude to 
similar discoveries which may be made in South America, 
of which the surface has been as yet scarcely scratched by 
ihe Spaniards. The European tide of emigration may 
therefore break for many yeun on the coast of California, 
without fear of exhausting this rich territory. The de- 
scendants of the ancient Sfianiards, who came into the 
country either from Mexico or from Peru, and who stiil 
form a distinct and pretty numerous cUss, will second 
rather than oppose the efforts of our labourers. After 
having accepted with sufficiently bad grace the American 
domination, tliey now commence to accouimodaie them- 
selves to a state of thinga which has enriched them as by 
emdiantment. C^ nir\n]f:> 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

TOB EBV. JOHN PTC SMITn, D.D., LL.D, F.B 8., V.Q.S,, 
THBOLOOICU. PBOFBtSOm, HOKXKTOSr OOLLEOB, hOHVOS. 

Thb English Independents have a name, a history, and a 
character, dating from times of trouble, storm, and tempest. 
Thejhave no reason to blush for their fathers, nor to cover 
the deeds of their ancestors with oblivion. There have heen 
prophets among them — men of thought, and men of action 
— who have demanded a hearing, have obtained it, have 
cleariMi the way for the opinions thej cherished, and have 
left to posterity a legacy of solid and enduring wealth. 
That legacy, it is now universally admitted, consists of 
some of the most profound and elaborate treatises, both 
theological and philosophical, to be found in this or any 
other language. One grand characteristic of their writings, 
speaking generally — as on a topic of such breadth we must 
do — is a supreme and pervading reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures. They seem ever to have felt that their power 
consisted in an unflinching adherence to ' what is written,' 
and that, to have Scripture on their side, they must be ' on 
the side of Soripture.' Hence, though there is no scarcity 
of philosophical and metaphysical writers among them, 
their gjreatest scholars were theologians. The circum- 
stances in which they were placed in relation to the na- 
tional universities, and the eccledaatical opinions they had 
espoused, rendered it probable that this would be the case; 
and to this diy their theological academies and colleges 
aim principally at the subjugation of all accessible learn- 
ing to the service of the sanctuary. 

On the 11th of M^iy in the present year, the first stone of 
a new college — being a union of Homerton, Highbury, and 
Coward Colleges — was laid by John Remington Mills^ E^q. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Thomas Binney, and an 
nidress was delivered by the Rev. John Pye Smith. The 
following beautiftil inscription is engraved on a brass plate, 
and laid in the foundation stone : — 

HOC • AEDIPICIVM 

CVI • KOMBN • UIBITVM • 

NOVO • COLLEGIO • LONDINBNSI- 

AD IWBNTVTIOI * INSTITVBKDABC ' BT * BEVDIBNDAM * 

CVM • 15 • CABTBRARVM * ARTIVM * 

STVD1I8 • LIJ1BB.\LI8SUII8 * DOGTEIKISQVB * 

TVM • IN • paiuis • 
IN • SANCTAE • THEOLOGIAE • DISCIPLINA • 

AD • 0PV8 • MINISTRRI • 
AD • AEDIFiOATlONEM * CORPORIS ' CBRI8TI ' 

CONDITViM • EST. 
FVNDAMENTA • 

CVH • VOTIS • PRBCATI0NIBV8QVB • 

DEI • SALVATORIS • N08TRI • 

BT • PATR18 • ET ' PILI • ET * 8PIRITV8 * SANCTl ' 
\T • 0RSI8 • TANTI ' OPBRrS ' 
BUCCESSVS • PROSPEROS * DARBT * 

iRorr • 
JOANNES ' REMINGTON • MILLS- 

ANTB • DIKM * QVfNTVM * IDVS • MAIAS ' 

ANNO • DOMINI • CIODCCCL- 

VICTORIA • ANNVM ' DKCIMVM ' TERTIVM . REGNANTE ' 
lOAKNS • TBOMA ' EMMETT • ARCHtTSCTO. 

From the elegant and eloquent oration of Dr Pye Snith 
on that occasion we give two or three extracts, simply pre- 
mising that at the time of its delivery there wanted but 
two months of half a eentnry of labour as a professor of 
theology on the part of the venerable speakc r : — * All his- 
tory shows us that, from the beginning of human nature, 
its Creator, infinite in power and wisdom, holiness and 
love, has been oanTing forward our race by what may be 
cat I^ a system of education. The dispensations (^natural 
proTidence, of moral government, and of grace reigning 
through righteousness, have been presented to the world 
in a wondrous series of Divine acts and human responses 
— disclosures of His eternal purpose, who worketh all 
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things according to tho counsel of his own will, to the 
praise of his glory. The line of that sovereign favour, 
coming down through the principal nations of Asia and 
Europe, notwithstanding its obstructions from man's de- 
pravity, has produced increasing civilisation, knowledge, 
and means of happiness ; and had those means been faith- 
fully used, the happiness of mankind would have risen to 
a degree above onr conoeption. The tribes which broke 
themselves away from the une of progress sunk into dark- 
ness and degeneracy; but now are their descendants 
stretching out of savage life their imploring arms, and 
seeking to be saved from extinction by tho more favoured 
nations. With these favoured nations, in spite of the 
checks and drawbacks from idolatry, and its universal ac- 
companiments of horrid wickedness, still (^e stream flowed 
on; the intellect of man rose higher every generation, 
powers and actions of nature were discovered, arts were in- 
vented, the foundations of soienoe were laid, moral law was 
reoogi^sed, the wants and woes of mankind were piercingly 
frlt» the longings for relief and remedy became more in- 
tense, till * the ftilness of the time was come/ and the * Sun 
of Righteousness arose,' with beams of light and love for 
* the healing of the nations.' 

* This accumulation of knowledge and means of its ad- 
vanceaeiit were to be transmitted. The supreme gift^ 
which was never to die, God's revelation, was to be em- 
bodied and perfected. Ideas, systems, inventions, correc- 
tions, disoovtries, in every department, were to be com- 
municated, in breadth of contemporary life, and through 
the length of succeeding generations. language and its 
signs were to be studied. Every step of progress drew on 
otherd. Social advanoement, and the cnltivadon of the single 
mind, acted upon each other. Mental training obtained 
new applications and distributions. The smaller amounts 
of kfiowledge and means of acquisition were raised to the 
necessities of youth and manhood. Intellectual, as well as 
mechanical, labour, learned the advantage of subdivision. 
Schools of the higher kinds sprung into existence. Sys- 
tems of logical discipline and artistic skill have left, to be 
discovered in our days, indubitable proofs of their ancient 
existence in Chaldea and Assyria, Egypt and India. Of 
the schools of Athens, and other Grecian cities — of Alex- 
andria, and the Roman dominion — we have much extensive 
and accurate knowledge. These were multiplied in suc- 
ceeding times ; and, notwithstanding the universal corrup- 
tion and degeneracy, they kindled many lights through the 
middle ages, in ItsJy, France, and Britain. Above all, we 
have th« privilege of seeing that sacred literature was then 
held in reverential honour. The records of Divine revela- 
tion, snooessively given to the children of Israel, were com- 
manded to be read and meditated upon by all classes, day 
and night. This national habit implies the existence of 
rudimentary means for the instruction of the general popu- 
lation. . . . 

' The knowledge of God, and the salvation of man, include 
a1 1 truth and all happiness. The conviction and enj oyment 
of this we desire to communicate to all men ; and, to do so, 
we wish to improve and enlarge our instruments, and at 
the same time to concentrate our strength [alluding to the 
union of the three colleges]. The cause and the time de- 
mand this. Never before has come into being such a mul ti- 
tude and cogency of reasons for the exertion. The provi- 
dence and grace of God work out his purposes by the use 
of means. Our duty is to find the best means to the best 
ends, and to work them in the best manner. Only in so 
doing can we hope for an effectuating blessing from * Uim 
who worketh all things.' His universe rises up around us 
— the unfathomable past, the immeasurable present, the 
awful future, all wrapped in the infinity of hb presence. 
His doings are explored with apenetration and an accuracy 
which Bacon, or Leibnits, or Newton, never probably ima- 
gined. Natural knowledge and the physical sciences have 
left their ancient landmarks far in the backward distance. 
The wheels of time seem to have been accelerated. Dis- 
covery and invention, efforts prodigious, and results which 
overwhelm the strongest minds, have become almost fa- 
miliar to us. Yet there are men who obtrude themselves 
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apoQ sense aad reason — men blind to heavenly beauty, un^ 
touched by the mi^esty of wisdom, holiness, and love 
* Unq;>e«kable — 
A ffoodoess boyond thoaght, and power divine.* 
Those men must not be left without rebuke and refutation. 
Their fftlse-hearted assumings of evangelical phraseology, 
and their rhapsodies of hypocritical devotion, on the one 
hand, and the attempted resurrection of superstitious 
fooleries by deceivers and deceived, on the other, must be 
exposed to the daylight of true knowledge and honest argu- 
ment. A comprehensive and upright philosophy, a faith- 
ful treatment of ecclesiastical questions, and a cordial ac- 
quiescence in the Word of Qod, must be the character of 
our ministers, and by them must be impressed upon the 
understandings of our fellow-Christians. The immeasur- 
able extent of the works of creation, and their un&thom- 
able antiqmty, must be held in harmony with the coincid- 
ing infinity of God's condescension to the smallest worm, 
to the invi^ble animalculse, and to the moral government 
of all dependent intelligences. . . We expect that many 
will go fbrth from the New College to * set thonselves for 
the defence and confirmation of the Gospel,' by writings 
marked with honourableness and benevolence. But from 
all, it is our demand and expectation that they will make 
their highest employ * the prraohikg whu^ Chd hath bid- 
den.' To this ons thing they are to devote their powers 
and consecrate their acquisitions — all science and litera- 
ture — all doquence, poetry, and history, and the all-per- 
vading practice of prayer. With this subserviency, and 
for this end, the solemnity of to-day stands as a testimony 
of the most rightfiil demand.' 

These extracts fail to give the impression whk;h this ad- 
mirable address, carefully pondered as a whole, produces 
on the mind of the reader. Regarded as the valedictory 
public testimony of such a man, on such a subject, amidst 
such circumstances, it possesses thrilling interest. 

Of Dr Smith's early life and habits we know but little, 
but we know enough to justify the saying that * the child 
is father to the man.' He was bom in Sheffield, and spent 
his youth there ; and bis career has been such as to shed 
lustre upon the place of his birth. Knowing, as we well do, 
bis extreme reluctance to receive praise, and knowing, also, 
the high probability that he will see this paper, from the 
fact that he reads everything, having as much reverence 
for a bit of printed paper as a Chinese, we shall abstain 
fh)m verbal eulogy, and content ourselves with a few facts, 
on the general accuracy of which reliance may be placed. 
He was remarkable for aeuteness, diligence, and success in 
his early studies, which embraced a great variety of topics ; 
but his chief delight was in the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment. During the imprisonment of the poet Montgomery, 
at that time ^itor of the 'Sheffield Iris,' bis friend Mr 
Smith took his place in conducting that paper. We are 
not certain what year ho went to college, but he was edu- 
cated at Rotherbam, under the justly celebrated Dr Ed- 
ward Williams, whose fame as a metaphysical writer and 
theologian is known to the world. He was very young 
when he became clasacal tutor at Homerton College; and 
about four years afterwards he was elected to the import- 
ant office of divinity professor. His extraordinary quali- 
fications for this position have been attested both by the 
character of his published works, and the concurrent testi- 
mony of the ministers who have been trained by him dur- 
ing the long period of bis professorship. His writings are 
numerous, well known, and exceedingly prized by those 
best qualified to judge. Hts fiimotts work, the * Scriptnre 
Testimony to the Messiah,' is a text-book in the University 
of Oxford. The critical skill, learning, solidity of judg- 
ment, power of argument, and conclusiveness of reasoning, 
contained in that treatise are extraordinary; and all this 
combined with a gentleness of spirit which, though truly 
characteristic of the writer, seldom pervades polemical 
volumes. He walks np to his antagonist with all the po- 
liteness of the Ohrisiian gentleman, gives him tall credit 
for everything creditable about him, points out very mildly 
the fallacies of his position, exhibits tiie importance to both 
parties of getting at the truth, and then, with a single 



stroke of his pen, lays him in the dost Even then, how- 
ever, he glories not in the victory, as if he had achieved It 
He seems in effect to say, * Your fall waa effected bj the 
invisible power of truth ; it was not by any prowess ef 
mine ; and if you have sustained iigury, I will gladljr ffi^ 
wine and oil into your wounds ; but I would affec^oe^te^ 
caution yon against opposing that terrible mvisi&itf Jpowtr 
again.' He can be severe, even caustic, at times ;^Dqt it 
is when he sees obvious disingenuousness. His mom up- 
rightness cannot bear this ; it is an unpardCnabTe oftoMe; 
and he rushes upon the criminal like an avenging angvl 
We have spent many a delighted' hour over this wotIl, and 
hope to spend many more. Its author wilt not be ^- 
gotten, though it' had been his only gift to the world* Bii 
volume on * Scripture and Geology, or the Relation betwect 
the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Scaence,' 
was much needed at the time of its appearance, and has done 
signal service both to science and religion. It has scatter- 
ed the apprehensions of many who bad a vague fear tiiat 
the march of geology would override the veracity of Moses ; 
and it has yielded pleasure to rsiigious men of sdenee^ by 
prodhcing another most competent witness to the tmth k 
their fiivonrite theory, that religion and sdenoei, If pro- 
perly understood, may not only meet on friendly terms, 
but live together In Harmony and love as twin dan^iters 
of the skies. Respecting this volume, we quote the words 
of a reviewer :— * It places the justly esteemed author In 
the very first rank of scientific and philosophical theo- 
logians, and has procured the enrolment of his name among 
the members of two of the most learned sodetieB in Great 
Britain.' 

Pye Smith's intellectual qualities are strong and intenK, 
but of somewhat narrow range, and without much bril- 
liance. He is acute, clear, logical, even to the extent of 
binding one in invincible chains by his arguments. Bis 
learning is prodigious. In looking at him, we have thought 
of Goldsmith's line — 

* And Btill the wonder grew, 
ITow one small head coold cany «U he knew.* 
With the ancient and modem languages he is fiuniliar— 
French, German, and Italian especially, amongst the lat- 
ter. Every reader of the * Scripture Testimony * will re- 
member that his knowledge of German is intimate mad 
quite unusual ; and it was possessed long before the study 
of this language became fashionable in England, or Ger- 
manic theology and criticism were admitted on friendly— 
some think too friendly — ^terms to ' our hearths and homes.' 
The doctor is a universalist in his powers and acquire- 
ments, yet he does not seem to care much for metaj^iysical 
studies, nor is he deemed very profound simply as a man 
of science, though he loves it, and sees its bearings on his 
grand study, theology. As a tutor, he is ever addtngto 
the body, and yet more to the notes of his lectures, mbavrt- 
ing everything relating to his subject He is exhaustive, 
rigidly scientific, and widely compreh^isive in his syst^ 
matic theology. His syllabus of theological lectures, if 
ever published, will be his best gift to the church. It will 
be a stupendous work, the result of extraordinary lemming, 
always brought down to the most recent inquiries, and pre- 
sented as a science. In lecturing, he is very discurvive. 
too much matter crowding on the mind to allow a (fired 
and simple unfblding of his subject He sometimes starts 
off into the strangest digressions — now the most abstruse;, 
and again the most absurdly familiar. His bibGcal criti- 
dsm is invaluable, very original, and suggestive. There iJ 
much light derivable ^m his expositions, and tlie deptb 
and fulness of his teachings secure to him reve«nce and 
love of the most extraordinary kind fl-om his pupils. Kevcr 
did professor gain the hearts of his students more com- 
pletely than Dr Smith has done. They always lored hhn, 
and continue to love him. His disposition has nmeh to do 
with this ; for he is not merely amiable, but most lovingly 
tender. If he unintentionally wound any one, ^le dis- 
covery fills him with anguish. His kindness Is eztrMdi- 
nary, but no one dare refer to it ; fbr if ever man ' dH good 
by stealth, and blushed to find itfiune,' it is Dr ^ne BaSXk 
He is easily imposed on, from hia boundless fhitaf in mo. 
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He is charity m person, for he ' beliefeth all things,' and 
la ever ready to interpret fkronrably, eTen the most diffi- 
cultly 8olTai)le eccentrieities and inconsistenoics of all 
. men, We speak with reverence wh«i we say, yon will 
find his portrait in the fifteenth psalm. He is bard of be- 
lief of all m in men, his belief of human depravity notwith- 
standing. He would* not tread on a worm or hurt a fly; 'and 
jret even he has not been allowed to walk through Uie world 
^ ithont some experience of an irritating kind, and to sudi a 
mind — ^warm, quick, and sensitive — this experience must 
have been inexpressibly distressing. He is well named 
John. His students used to call him * the blessed doctor.' 
One of them, a dear friend of ours, now labanring in the 
uunistry in an English city, says in a letter of recent date, 
* Dr Pye Smith is the huwibUst and least self-conscious 
man I ever saw in this world.' 

It seems almost like descending to gossip, but it may 
gratify some reader of this sketch, to know a little of the 
habits of this great and good man. These are very primi- 
ti ve, as may be imagined. He rolls not in modem luxuries, 
and presses not the down until the messenger of day has 
sped far on his journey ; but is a very early riser, study- 
ing before breakfast, eagerly obtMning and carefully pe- 
rusing all new works, especially on his favourite themes, 
hiblical criticism and ecclesiastical history. He attaches 
great importance to the gentle courtesies of life, and is so 
particular in little things, as to be somewhat annoying to 
those who do not see the source— love of order — whence this 
peculiarity springs. He is scrupulously attentive to his 
person, and to proprieties of expression in himself and 
others. The omission of a due number of commas and semi- 
colons on the superscription of a letter is a serious matter 
in the doctor's eyes. Alcoholio drinks and tobacco he holds 
in abhorrence ; and we believe the love of man lies at the 
root of his earnest protest against these and every other so- 
cial habit which he believes antagonistic to the social and 
moral elevation of the race. Socially, he is conversable 
and affable, cheerfbl, and often humorous; but his con- 
verse has been greatly impeded by deafhess during some 
years. He is sympaUietic, and guileless, if possible, to a 
fault In person, be is very slight, almost ethereal ; and 
his countenance indicates mildness, chastened fiseling, and 
self-communing, rather than any remarkable intellectual 
qualities. But his great quality — that which sheds light 
and beauty over all the rest — that which gives tone to all 
his movements fbr the good estate of all ranks and condi- 
tions of men — that which completes the man, makes him 
what be is, and connects the present with a joyous future — 
is^ his living piety. This is the brightest gem in his jubilee 
diadem, the greenest leaf upon his well-won laurel. And 
we mention this particularly, just because we have further 
to say that, though he holds his religious doctrines with a 
firm grasp, and exhibits the power of his conrictions in a 
life of luminous piety, he does so with the most perfect 
charity to all men, even those who differ most widely from 
him on theological questions. His charity, however, is not to 
be interpreted as if it meant indifference, nor his liberality 
of sentiment as if it verged towards latitudinarianism. The 
venerable man would weep over the transgressor, and pray 
him to be * reconciled to Qod;' but he would utter no 
anathema, forge no thunderbolt, and gather no faggot. He 
is a conscientious Nonconformist and Independent, and has 
often stood forward in the fh>nt ranks to vindicate his 
elected opinions from assault; but never with bitterness 
of spirit or acrimony of temper, so that his opponents felt 
that Uiey could only respect * the man,' thou^ rejecting 
his * communication.' In politics, we believe, he sympa- 
thises with the movement party, so ftur as he deems their 
motion towards the goal to which his benevolent spirit 
would conduct struggling humanity; but his liberality has 
not been of that noisy character which separates chief 
friend:} ; hence he reckons among his friends not a few who 
doubt the propriety of travelling by the express train. 

We have been gntified by finding the following entry in 
the ioumal of the late Dr Heugh of Glasgow, a man whom 
we knew and loved, and from whose lips we have ofien 
.heard words of wisdom: — ' Spent two hours yesterday at 



breakfkst with Dr Pye Smith. His mind is a well-arranged 
library, a magazine of knowledge — his conversation a pure, 
flowing, classic spring— bis spirit lively, gentle, mcKlesI, 
benevolent — his whole bearing that of the scholar, the 
English gentleman, and the meek and devout fbllower of 
the Lord Jesus, ffis allusion to his infirmity (almost total 
deafiiess, except by the aid of a trumpet) was venr affect- 
ing. . . . He is a fine specimen of pure, gentle, culti- 
vated, and sanctified intellect — a man whom you cannot 
approach without being pleased, and, unless it is your own 
fault, improved.'* 

With this we conclude, earnestly desiring that it may be 
long, very long, before the public shall look fbr a * Life of 
John Pye Smith,' worthy of the man, prefixed to his posthu- 
mous works. Neither the church nor the world can afford 
to lose its living patterns of excellence, for, alas ! they are 
by fiur too ffew. 



A LEGEND OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Tm * association of ideas' is a curious if not perplexing 
thing; and, only on close observation, do we discover how 
deeply all that we know depends thereon, or is affected 
thereby. The late Lord Je£frey, who is himself an unfail- 
ing association of association, gave no stronger indication 
of the singular acuteness of his intellect, than by his search- 
ing inquiry into this profound metaphysical subject A 
very simple matter, however, has set the associative * barm ' 
a-working in our own * noddle' at the present time; and, 
whether to good purpose or otherwise, the readers of the 
sequent kistorietts must finally determine. In the first 
place, a word on the suggestive cause. Under the gene- 
ral title Gi * Msits to Remarkable Places,' a description 
of Glammis Castle has been given by Mr William Uowitt; 
and, in that description, the following paragraph occurs 
— * After passing from Blacbeth, Glammis Castle returned 
to the crown, and was granted to another party, and after- 
wards, by Robert II., to John Lyon, who married the king's 
second daughter by Elizabeth More^ and became the founder 
of the fiunily of Strathmore.' Upon this hint are we to 
apeak now; and it is well for us, we cannot help adding, 
that we have some special knowledge of what is to be 
spoken of, as it would scarcely do credit to any true-bom 
Scot to commit such lapses as bestrew the entire article 
here cited from. The accuracy of that citation itself calls 
not for question ; but an immediately succeeding sentence 
in the paper states, that * the popular fome of the castle 
(of Glammis) is derived from the murder of King Malcolm 
Canmore, or Malcolm II.' Malcolm Canmore, the Malcolm 
of Shakq^ere, was the third of his name, and perished at 
the siege of Alnwick. The same article, moreover, relates 
a pretty familiar anecdote, connected with the said castle, 
of an old earl of Crawford, styling him * the ikmous Earl 
Beardie, of whom there is a portrait at Abbotsford.' It 
would have required all Sir Walter Scott's covert liking 
for the Front de-Boeuf order of barons, to have induced 
him to pardon this confounding of his own great-grand- 
sire, who never shaved after the execution of Charles 1 , and 
whose 

' Amber beard, and fltxcn hair, 

And rererend apostolic air,* 

are lovingly commemorated in ' Marmion,' with the bearded 
* Tiger' of the Crawford line, fiend-doomed to an eternity 
of caj^-playing. We are told, also, of the existence at 
Glammis of portraits of * Lords Ormond, Middleton, and 
Dundee,' with, besides, < a portrait shown as Claverhouse,' 
but which, being unlike that at Abbotsford, leads Mr Howitt 
to the fancy ' that the housekeeper shows the wrong one, 
and that a smaller one, hanging below this, is the right 
one.' Might not that of * Lord Dundee' be still nearer to 
the verity ? A likeness of ' the Earl of Lauderdale ' is 
spoken of as that <^ a fellow * cut out for a persecutor.' \ 
The persecuting earl was a * duke,' and is so marked almost \ 
uniformly in history from all the other Laudcrdales. Then ; 
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we hear mention of * the Ladie of Airlie, who, as the ballad 
hna it, was pulled ont of her house by the Macgrogors.' 
Both the ballad and the national annals represent the Lord 
of Argyle as the assailant and demolisher of Airlie Castle. 
Such slips as these render amusing the self-satisfMition of 
the writer, who tells us complaoently of his * being obliged 
to set the Glammis housekeeper right>' on her turning 
Nell G Wynne into bloody Queen Mary. It is to be hoped, 
for the sake of future visiters, that he said nothing to her 
of the Abbotsford • Beardie.' Seriously, William Howitt, 
who is a man of good talents and better purposes, would 
bayo done well to have confined his * Visits to his own 
quarter of the island. His brief nutioe of Glammis Castle 
has caught our eye separately ; and, unaware how the oase 
stands, we can but hope that nothing similar thereto has 
been given by him continuously or systematically. 

This is a queer introduction to a story, it must be 
allowed ; but it is all owing to the ' association of ideas.' 
The story, now really to be told, relates to the fortunes of 
the founder of the Strathmore house, already mentioned ; 
and the reader shall have it, with only the further obser- 
vation, that it is at least ' founded on facts ' — a form of 
speech of unspeakable convenience and utility. 

King Robert II., the first of the Stewarts who mounted 
the Scottish throne, was grandson maternally to Robert 
the Bruce. The Lord High Steward hail reached the age 
of fifty-five years, when he became king; and, being 
acknowledged first prince of the blood, and heir to his 
uncle, David II., he had taken some of those liberties in 
early life whicli men long overlooked in royalty. Born in 
1315, he fell in love in his young days with his cousin, 
Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan, and had by her four sons and 
six daughters. The pair either had child ren before marriage, 
or had been united privately, and without the necessary 
papal dispensation demanded by their oonsaoguinity. But 
it was in time duly obtained, and the eldest son of Eliza- 
beth Mure, whether as legitimate or legitimated, finally 
became Robert IIL However, Robert II. had children in 
his later days by a second wife, Eupheme Ross; aud the 
peace of the kingdom was seriously embroiled in conse- 
quence in the course of succeeding years. 

Some time after the king of Scotland had wedded his 
second queen (1355), and ^er she had bom to him seve* 
ral children, it chanced that the court were stationed for 
a period at Stirling Castle, or rather in the palace build- 
ings wliich it contained. The suite of the royal family was, 
like itself, numerous, though some of the elder sons of 
Elizabeth Mure had received appanages of their own, suit- 
able to their rank. Numbers of the royal servants resided 
in the town of Stirling, the pages and closer body-servants 
only remaining in the castle. Two of these pages, or 
ratlier young gentlemen of the chamber, to the monarch, 
were James of Lindsay and John Lyon, parties of some- 
what dififerent dispositions and even rank in society, though 
placed so far on a level by their offices. Let the reader 
imagine to himself these two young men, leaning one sunny 
morning on the parapet walls of the castle, and engaged 
in low and close communication. The one, James of Lind- 
say, had entered fully upon manhood, and exhibited a tall, 
strong, active-looking form, with a countenance not un- 
pleasing, yet stem beyond his years, and haughty exceed- 
ingly in expression. Indeed, pride seemed not unbefitting 
his claims and station in the world ; besides being son ana 
heir to the powerful house of the Lindsays of Crawford, he 
was nephew to the Scottish king by his sister, Egidia. Few 
young barons of the time could raok above Lindsay, there- 
fore, in birth or prospects. Above all, it was not his com- 
panion, John Lyon, who could assume to do so, seeing that 
his finmily, though old, respectable, and of decent estate, 
had not yet attained to eminent wealth or distinction, or 
risen above the rank of gentry. Tounger than his fiiend, 
John Lyon was also much handsomer, or rather excelled 
him greatly in comeliness of aspect, his countenance being 
singularly mild and prepossessing, and an occasional 
sparkle of his eye alone revealing that there lurked in him 
something befitting his name — something of the Coeur-de- 
Lyon. The two young men, such as ^e have described | 



them, were oonversiiig on a subject in which ihey both 
seemed to take a more than common interest. 

' Thou art near of kin to the princesses, landsay,' said 
Lyon, with some eagerness ; * you should feel more for their 
unpleasant seclusion than can be fblt by others.' 

* And I do feel as their kinsman should, John I^on,' 
answered lindsay, drawing himself up ; * but the queen 
ever seems to use ray cousins well, and it would be over- 
bold, in myself or any one, to challenge her as tread&g 
them harshly — not that I care so much for that difficulty, 
but I do not well note of what want of liberty the Lidy 
Jean — I mean the princesses — really have to complain.' 

A flush passed over the cheek of John Lyon at the latter 
part of this speech. 

' You do not see matters so well as I do, my friend,' he 
replied. ' Since the king honoured me by naming me his 
private secretary, I can easily discover, that if the Queen 
Eupheme— long may she live!— do not conduct herself 
towards her step^^hildren like a hard step-mother, she at 
least pays but slight attention to their wishes. They walk 
little or none ; the mere avenues and courts of the castle 
are scarcely accessible to them.' 

James of lindsay looked closely at his friend : < You 
have a quick eye, Lyon.' 

The other coloured again, and smiled to cover it, re- 
marking — * So many young and beautiful princesses would 
stir the sympathies of any one save an anchorite like thee, 
whose only thought is of war, or at least tlie lists and the 
chase.' 

Lindsay looked grave, and even suppressed something 
like a sigh. The other took the opportunity to nenew his 
observations on the unhappioess of the prinoeases from 
over-seclusion, which the intimate relationship of Lindsay 
to the king and the young ladies might justify his calling 
delicately to the royal notice. Lyon pressed this yAni 
with as much calmness as he cuuld assume, but his 
actual anxiety could not be wholly concealed; and tiie 
other gave him two or three glances indicating an uneftsj 
suspicion of some covert motive. 

* Is it the wish of my cousins themselves, however,' said 
he at length, * that I should speak to the king? ' 

* Certainly, I can assure you of it^' answered Lyon, 
hastily — 'that is,' continued he, more quietly, <I fbd 
assured of it They scarcely ever see tiieir fiUher save in 
public, or in presence of their step- mother, before whom 
they cannot complain of anght, since she governs all.' 

* Well, then,' said James of lindsay, * I shall take the 
first favourable chance of giving a hint to my royal um}!^ 
leaving him to suppose that it has been so far suggested 
to me by the parties most interested. It is, in tmth, but 
proper that they should have fitting freedom of recreation, 
and good King Robert may never have thought of the 
subject.' 

With this understanding, James of Lindsay and John 
Lyon separated, to attend to their wonted occupations. 

The young men were equally insincere to one another, 
or, at all events, were alike uncaodid. They were both la 
love, and with the same object, the Lady Jean Steward a 
younger daughter of the sovereign. Sir James of Lindsay 
had indeed the best pretensions to look up to her hand, as 
far as birth and station went; but the close position of 
John Lyon about the king had given him many chances, 
that equalised matters between Uiem greatly The proud 
Lindsay had not brought his passion to the point of dis- 
closure; while his rival had the hope, amounting to some- 
thing like a pleasant assurance^ that his love was obaorved, 
not disapproved, and perhaps even returned. He loa^ 
for an opportunity to put the fortune of his love to the test 
fully ; and, to do him justioe, he was actuated therdn by 
sincere affection, more than by ambition. In tmth, tlM 
royalty of the lady alarmed him rather than otherwise, 
and awakened to the quick bis jealousy. One 9sler, the 
eldest of the daughters of Elizabeth 5lurev had alreft47 
been wedded to the Earl of Moray ; and a second had be^ 
betrothed to the High ConsUble of Scotland. Hie turn of 
the Princess Jean might come every day, and t|ie prospcci 
was enough to stimulate the young I^on to tlie UM flf j^ 
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poauible meAiis to win her ear withoot delay, and, if so 
might bei, her luve. But opportunities were wandDg> and 
hence bis HU|;gestions to their cousin that the daughters of 
the king were disagreeably restrained from all ordinary 
freedom of exercise. Lindsay, much with the same hopes 
of meeting the Lady Jean more freely, assented to be the 
ffuggester of the wishes of his cousins to King Robert Of 
Lyon be was somewhat suspicious, though he consoled him- 
self with the thought, that Lyon could scarcely be auda- 
cious enough to raise his eyes so high, and that, if he did, 
it was not hkely, out of three or four objects, they should 
both attach themselves to one. As for Lyon, he dreamed 
not that he had a rival in Lindsay ; not that this circum- 
stance would have 'made much difference, since, though he 
felt a true friendship for the young master of Crawford — 
which was indeed returned by the other with as much 
warmth as his reserved nature would permit — be felt the 
emotions of love too strongly, to bo at all inclined to make 
sacrifices for friendship. 

Monihs passed away after the date of the conversation, 
above recorded, betwixt James of Lindsay and John Lvon ; 
the former had not forgotten his purpose. King Robert, 
without neglecting the offspring of bis first marriage, had, 
like most itthers advancing in years, grown more imme- 
diately interested in his younger progeny; and he had 
rested contented with the knowledge that suitable attend- 
ance, and all such accompaniments to rank, were at the 
command of the daughters of his first queen. When 
Lindsay spoke to him of their over-soolusion, the king, 
viewing the matter as a trifle, made no objection to their en- 
joyment of greater liberty of daily exercise and recreation. 
One party profited by this change, and one did not John 
Lyon, whose clerkly accomplishments had become most 
useful to Robert, and whose other attractive qualities made 
him still more a royal favourite, had found many oppor- 
tunities of making his passion known to the Lady Jean, 
and had the felicity of finding it to be fully returned. At 
first the pair gave themselves up to the pleasure of mutual 
avowals of affection, and were supremely happy ; but, when 
they began to look forward with more calmness to the 
future, they grew uneasy, and more and more so daily. 
Sincerely loved and esteemed as he was by King Robert, 
young Lyon yet felt that the latter would deem it grossly 
presumptuous in him to raise his thoughts to a daughter 
of royalty. Lady Jean was not less sensible of this truth, 
and the meetings of the lovers became in time desponding, 
if not despairing. At length, circumstances occurred which 
roused them from their torpidity, and menaced the day- 
dream of their love with utter destruction. 

Sir Maurice de Charolles, a French knight of distinction, 
had been resident for some months at the court of King 
Robert ; the objects of his visit had not become generally 
known. He was a gay cavalier, worthy of his country in 
all respects, and seemed to have no room in his head for 
serious thoughts of any kind. In presence of royalty and 
its courtly circles, he distinguished himself highly by his 
winning manners, and his tales of chivalry and love. The 
Queen Eupheme and her ladies greatly favoured the 
gallant Frenchman, and Lady Jean had her share at times 
of the stranger's polished attentions. A most undue share 
she had, indeed, in the eyes of the jealous Lyon, and cer- 
tainly it did appear as if Sir Blaurice especially sought 
for opportunities of ingratiating himself with Lady Jean ; 
hence, when the whisper at length began to spread that 
the knight had come to select a Scottish princess for the 
hand of one of the younger sons of France, and had at 
length fixed upon the Lady Jean, Lyon gave credit at once 
to the rumour, and was miserable. The Gallic knight, be 
^rth^r heard, was about to depart firom Scotland. In 
seemingly light gallantry, Sir Maurice had obtained like- 
nesses of all the princesses of the fi&mily of Robert John 
Lyon saw in this a deeper motive. The stranger was 
carrying away (he concluded) a proof of Lady Jean's 
beauty, and her fate was sealed. The wretched lover 
coulct not dream of the chance of any of her sisters being 
preferred. Even though Be Charolles might depart with- 
oot any definite understanding being come to, save, per- 



haps, with the king, the ultimate issue of the affair seemed 
to poor Lyon inevitable. 

Obtaining an interview with Lady Jean, young Lyon 
found her to be totally ignorant of the rumour current ; 
and yet it alarmed her not less than her lover, when 
known. The attentions of the Frenchman, which she ha^l 
unthinkingly received graciously, now struck her in a new 
and odious light 

' Is there no hope, no way of escape ? * cried the young 
princess, with a flood of tears. 

Gratified by her affection, while moved by her distress, 
John Lyon at length, but with much hesitation, said that 
he had thought of a mode by which she might not only be 
freed fVom all risk of wedding another, but by which they 
might be certainly and happily united for life by the ties 
of matrimony. 

* Disclose it!' exclaimed Lady Jean; Met me know it at 
onoe, and, at whatever risk or sacrifice to me, the plan 
shall be pursued!' 

Lyon still hesitated; but at length, casting around a 
glance, which seemed to dread even impossible espionage, 
he whispered a few words in the ear of the princess. 

The colour mounted to the cheeks of the young and royal 
maiden, and she threw her lover's hand from her even 
angrily, as she answered, * Never ! never ! I will never 
consent to bear such disgrace ! * 

*It is but the show of disgrace,' said her lover, engcrly 
and apologetically — * it is but the appearance of it ; and for 
a time — for how short a time !* 

* Never I never ! * reiterated the Lady Jean. 

While she said so, however, the princess at least allowed 
Lyon to develop his scheme to her fiilly. It wns a bold 
one, indeed — a ruse which could only have entered a loving 
head in desperate circumstances. He proposed that Lady 
Jean should permit it to be imagined, after the departure 
of Sir Maurice de Charolles, that he had made his way too 
deeply into her favour, and that the consequences might 
disgrace the royal family of Scotland. 

To the multiplied arguments by which Lyon set forth 
this stratagem as their only hope, the princess could but 
reply for a time with tears, finally, she gave proof of 
being impressed by what was said, by remarking, *But 
why the French knight P If this revolting plan can alone 
unite us — if I must assume the semblance of criminality 
while wholly guiltless, wherefore add to the apparent 
shame by owning frailty with a stranger P ' 

Lyon put a close to all observations having this tendency, 
bv reminding her, that, almost certainly, the connection of 
his own name with such a supposed fault would cost him 
his life. No name but that of the stranger would serve the 
desired purpose. 

* Oh, it is a heavy price to pay ! * murmured the princess. 

* You cannot love as I love,' said the young man, re- 
proachfully, *else would the mutual happiness in view 
counterbalance even the heavy cost. Besides, dearest Lady 
Jean, remember that we need but to attain the one object 
of convincing your sire, and that no others need be let into 
either the truth or the seeming truth. And then, our 
ftdlest wishes once accomplished, how slightly will the 
king pass over the stratagem, things being past recall. I 
hope, I believe, that he will be glad enough, on being un- 
deceived, readily to fbrgive his being deceived.' 

' But the disgrace, even for a moment, in my sire's eyes ! ' 
cried the youthful princess ; ' and then his anger ! Besides, 
dear John, are you so certain, that believmg it requisite 
to veil what he deems to be shame, he will fix upon you as 
my husband. ' 

* Leave that to me, dearest love,* said Lyon, * and do you 
fhlfil your part of the plot I am confident of attaining the 
end we wish. And then, what happiness for us in the 
future !' He proceeded to draw a picture of coming bliss- 
fulness, which charmed away the lingering reluctance of 
the Lady Jean. She assented to go through with the scheme, 
before the lovers parted. 

And on whom did John Lyon reckon to persuade the 
king to bestow the hand of the princess on nim, her sup- 
positious frailty being onoe d&closed? Lyon was still 
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ignorant of the state of Lindsay's affections, which the 
other had not made known even to the object of them, 
fh)m the timidity, perhaps, which pride in love is apt 
most especially to feel. The haughty mind shrinks at 
the idea of repulse, with ftMurs fhr surpassing those of 
modest diffidence. But Lyon did not purpose to tell 
his friend all the truth. Eager to interest him more 
deeply in the case, and trusting to the strength of his re- 
gard, the young man resolTed to make Lindsay as well as 
the king believe in the reality of the misfortune ; but, to 
his friend, he proposed to represent hitmelf as the par- 
taker of Lady Jean's fbult, or rather to assume the whole 
blame as far as possible. However, it was still necessary 
that James of Idndsay should enter into the scheme for turn- 
ing the temporary Ire of King Robert into a &lse channel, 
and point it against the French knight, De Ohirollcs. Un- 
happy deception ! But let us not anticipate. 

The departure of Sir Maurice de Charolles took place 
duly, and the reluctant princess, urged on still by her 
lover, began to give countenance to his device by assuming 
the semblance of mvsterious illness. He, on his part, took 
the decisive step of speaking to James of Lincbav. We 
shall not attempt to describe the surprise, the emotion, the 
agony with which the latter listened to the disclosure of 
circumstances, which proved to him at once the hopelessness 
of his love, and the apparent frailty of its object With his 
friend, James could not be angry, having never revealed 
to the other his feelings. After a struggle to maintain out- 
ward composure, which cost him a severe effort, the inter- 
nal agitation of lindsay settled down into a feeling of deep 
and anxious compassion for the unlucky pair whom youth- 
fbl passion had seemingly plunged into a terrible dilemma ; 
and he listened with attention and sympathy to the sug- 
gestion of Lyon, for implicating the French envoy in a 
charge of which he was innocent, as a step which, without 
injuring him, might save others. It reqinred some argu- 
ments to bring Lmdsay to assent to the latter part of the 
Slan, but his friendship and his pity prevailed. Acting on 
le better and unselfish principles of his nature, be proniised 
to take upon himself the task of disclosing the presumed 
fault of Lady Jean to King Robert^ to mollify his anger as 
far as possible, and to suggest an immediate marriage as 
the only mode of avoiding painfbl exposure. Of course, 
believing Lyon to be the true accomplice in the ftinlt> Lind- 
say was also prepared to suggest his fHend as a proper 
husband, as l^ng at once of good fS&mily, and yet not too 
high-bom to be over scrupulous. 

All that he had promised, James of Lindsay performed 
in good &ith. The wrath of the king was at first violent, 
but it was vented mow directly on the absent knight of 
France, althoi:^h his daughter came in fbr a portion of his 
displeasure. However, by the aid of landsay, all feM out 
as the lovers desired, and they had some difficulty to play 
out their allotted parts on the occasion without betraying 
the excess of their joy. The Scottish court heard without 
much surprise, that the king purposed to bestow the hand 
of the Lady Jean on his young fiivourlte, John Lyon, and 
to bestow on him the noble appanage of Glammis, vested 
at the time in the crown. The marriage of the lovers in 
due time took place, and with such ceremonials as befitted 
the position of the parties. John Lyon and Lady Jean bad 
attained to the height of their wishes, and were for the 
moment happy. 

On the day after the nuptials, James of Lindsay, who 
had been present thereat, and, though pale and silent, had 
looked on with a gratified smile, was sought for by the gay 
young husband, and found alone. In total ignorance of 
the real fbelings of his friend, Lyon had oome^ as he 
thought, to enjoy a joint smile at having urged him 
to greater exertions by a stratagem, and to clear Lady 
Jean from the imputation which she had endured. Tei^ 
rible was his disappointment at the impression made by 
his disclosure on Lindsay. * Black as night' the latter 
stood for a time ; and minutes passed before he could ex- 

Eress himself in words to the amazed and even dismayed 
yon. 
• You have deceived me,' said Lindsay, at length. «I loved 



Lady Jean! But she must have been your accomplice; 
and so let that pass. She could not have been mine. Bat 
you have betrayed my friendship — made me your dupe, 
your tool.* 

Lindsay paused for lack of bitter words, seemingly., B'e 
(bit obviously more injured in his pride than in hi3 love. 
In vain did Lyon petition for forgiveness, by 9ivj af:gii- 
ment that could be used. 

* Go,' said the inexorable Lindsay, * enjoy the love of tlw 
wife whom you have won by this unworthy deception^ 1 
scorn to let your story pass my lips to your iiguiy. Oo; 
but beware of crossing my path hereafter. It may be fatal 
Beware ! ' 

Having received from King Robert the barony of Glasij- 
mis, which, with considerable possessions confirm^ to him 
in Aberdeenshire, raised him to a level with the more 
powerful nobles of the kingdom, John Lyon lived with his 
lady in honour and happiness for a number of successive 
years. Robert II., whether ever made conscious of the first 
stratagem or not, at least favoured him so hi^y as to 
make him finally Great Chamberlain of ScotlanoT Deeply 
Lyon regretted his estrangement from Lindsay, who con- 
tinued to avoid him constantly, and who indeed occa|^ 
himself chiefly in the field, where he again and again won 
high distinction at the head of the * Undsays light and 
gay.' lie had wedded, but his nuptial couch was not fruit- 
fill. 

The former friends did at last meet, however, and the 
encounter proved a fiital one for John Lyon. Over the 
particulars of the event hann a veil of mystery. It is 
known that the two barons, whoso lands lay in the same 
county, Forfiuvhire, met accidentally in the open country, I 
each at the head of a party of retainers. 'linds^y and ' 
his men fell upon Lyon,' says one authority, *and asses- i 
sinated him.' But other and better witnesses tell the truth, I 
namely, that Lindsay slew the Lord of Glammis in a duel. ' 
Stung by the sight of the man who had won the object of 
his own early love, and that by deceiving himself he cl^- 
lenged him to single combat; and Lyon, too proud and j 
brave to refuse, was botne to the ground, mortally wound- I 
ed, by the implacable arm of his ancient friend. He sur- ' 
vived not to leave the field in life, or look again on the ' 
beloved wife who waited for bis return in tSe halls of i 
Glamuus. 

Thus ends the legend of the first Lyon of Glammis. 
King Robert was deeply incensed at his death, but the re- 
lationship and services of Lindsay prevented a serious re- I 
venge being taken fbr the deed. He performed afterwards I 
many gallant actions in war, and above all at the battle of 
Otterburne, after which he was taken captive. He died ; 
aoon after being ransomed, and his hcntage passed to 
younger branches of the house of Lindsay. 



OUR NATIVE FLORA. 

MOUNTAIN nOWBBS. 

* I law the hills llTlnff in sunshine, 
And the tbin^s that there, tne and nnfetterd. 
Hud made their monntain-homes of beauty rare. 
Where Peace seem'd laid to deep *mM mountain iotr«*r% 
While Joy rediued beskle the blooming couch I'-^-AioittL 

To speak of the mountains and the mountain flowers, is 
to call up a thousand reminiscenoes* aad plsasan^ yea, 
delightful associations, in our minds. The dollest ^e 
that ever looked upon Nature brightens np when you talk 
of the mountains, the mountain atreams, asd the moontain 
flowers. Instantly, a thousand images of sublimity and 
beauty arise befi>re the imagination in all their alpine 
fkvshness; the rugged rotk, crowned with the rosy hea- 
ther; the roaring oataraot^ foaasing in fierce fury — a 
very * hell of waters ;* the wide ejqpwMe of heath-clad 
moor, and flower^overed Hi^land lake; the snav- 
ci4>ped summits in embraneof tbts kd^ sky ; and the w9d 
mountain stream dashing downwards to the plain belov<— 
now leaping a mossy crag— fiur a time, threading the even 
tenor of its way through firesh and flowery banks—and 
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then boiling up against some huge mass of rock rolled 
down bj tbe winter torrent : these are among the striking 
objects that will be recalled to the mind of one who has 
wandered amid the wild moontun scenery of our northern 
l^nd. 

Bat it is to the softer beauty of these nigged soenes 
that we at present confine oar attention — the humble 
forms of the vegetable creation, that lend their loTeliness 
10 adorn the rough rocky steeps, and seek shelter in the 
mossy nooks among tbe dissevered fragments of rock which 
have rolled down in the winter torrent And Flora has 
not been sparing of her fhvours in these cold and stem re- 
gions ; beneath the protection of every moss-covered stone, 
we unexpectedly come upon some fiiir beauty larking 
there, in warm shelter ftrom the storm's savage blast; and 
even the ruder protection of the bare and barren rock is 
often enjoyed by some beauteous flower, whose tender 
form and fragile stem seem to link it with the lovely 
flowers of fairy-land. 

Professor Balfour — the celebrated Hero of Qlentilt — 
opens his ' Manual of Botany* with a glowing description 
of our Scottish Alpine Flora. He says, * The prosecution 
of botany combines healthful and spirit-stirring recreation 
with scientific study ; and its votaries are united by asso- 
ciations of no ordinary kind. He who has visited the 
Scottish Highlands with a botameal party, knows well the 
fbelings of delight connected with such a ramble— feelings 
by no means of an evanescent nature, but lasting during 
life, and at once recalled by the si^t of the specimens 
which were collected. These apparently insignificant 
remnants of vegetation recall many a tale of adventure, 
and are associated with the delightful recollection of many 
a friend. It is not, indeed, a matter of surprise that 
those who have lived and wiUked for weeks together in a 
Highland ramble, who have met in sunshine and in tem- 
pest, who have climbed together the mibty summits, and 
have slept in the miserable ^eilingf should have such 
scenes indelibly impressed on their memory. There is, 
moreover, something peculiarly attractive in the collecting 
of aipms plants. Their comparative rarity, the localities 
in which they grow, and frequently their beaotifal hues, 
conspire in shedding around them a halo of interest f&r 
exceeding that connected with Lowland productions. The 
alpine Veronica displaying its lovely blue corolla on the 
verge of dissolving snows ; the Forget-me-not of the moun- 
tain summit, whose tints far excel those of its namesake 
of the brooks ; the Woodsia, with its tufted fironds, adorn- 
ing the clefts of the rocks ; the snowy Qention, concealing 
its eye of blue in the ledges of the steep crags ; the alpine 
Astragalos enlivening the turf with its purple clusters ; 
the Lychnis choosing the stony and dry knoll for the 
evolution of its pink petals ; the Mulgedium raising its 
stately stalk and azure heads in spots which try the en- 
thosiasm of the adventurous collector ; the pale-flowered 
Oxytropis confining itself to a single British cliff; the 
Azalea forming a carpet of the richest crimson; the 
Saxifiroges, with their white, yellow, and pink blossoms, 
clothing the sides of the streams; the Saussurea and 
Erigeron crowning the rocks with their purple and pink 
capitula; the pendant Cinquefoil blending its yellow 
flowers with the white of alpine Cerastiums, and the 
bright blue of the stony Veronica ; the stemless Silene 
giving a pink and velvety covering to the decomposing 
granite; the yellow Hientda, whose varied transition 
forms have been such a fertile cause of dispute among 
botanists ; * the slender and delicate grasses, the chick- 
weeds, the earices, and the rushes, which spring up on 
the moist alpine summits; the graceful ferns, the tiny 
mosses, with their urn-like thecse, the crustaceous dry 
lichens, with their spore-bearing apothecia; — all these 
add soeh a charm to Highland botany, as to throw a com- 
parative shade over the vegetation of the plains.' 

Alpine vegetation is not in general, however, of that 
gay and flaunting character which is observed in the wild 
flowers of the Lowlands, and, in an especial manner, in 

* See ItttracCTOB, page 920 of present Volume. 



cultivated grounds. Not, indeed, that the mountain flowers 
are without their gaiety, fbr many of them present a gor- 
geous appearance, more especially when seen in masses, 
such as the yellow Saxifrage, completely covering the 
rocks with its bright, golden hue; the snowy northern 
Galium ; or, better still, the fiir-stretching, bright, purple 
Heather, which clothes the whole mountain in a gay mantle 
of its own gaudy colour. But, in general, the character of 
the species that compose the upland vegetation, is of that 
lowly, yet lovely, kind which we so naturally associate 
with the lichened rock, the rugged, mossy bank, and the 
snow-capped, misty mountain, whero the elements rage 
with a fierceness and fury such as the gay Daffodil of the 
woodland, the flaunting Poppy of the field, and the twin- 
ing Travellers-joy of the waysides, could not by any pos- 
sibility withstand. 

TheJilpsBTe adorned with a profusion of lovely Aretia-s 
Androsaoes, and Primulas, none of which can be said to 
belong to our Mountain Flora; bat, while many species 
are common to both, there are a good few of those that 
ornament our mountains which are not found at all, or 
only very rarely, with our Continental neighbours. It 
would be an interesting inquiry to investigate into the 
comparative resembUmces and dissimilarities of the two 
Floras we have mentioned, viz., the Alpine proper, and 
tbe British alpine; but, on the present occasion, we shall 
not pursue this part of the subject, as our remarks mwst 
rather be of a descriptive character, illustrative of our 
homely HighUmd vegetation. 

One of the loveliest tribes which strike the eye of the 
yonng botanist, on his first wander among the mountains, 
is the nomerous ihmily of Saxifrages, the greater number 
of which may be looked upon as truly mountain flowers. 
A fiimiliar example of the genus is the common London- 
pride, or None-BO-pretty, which, notwithstanding its truly 
native home being on the wild mountains in the south and 
west of Lreland, thrives well and flowers profusely amid 
the smoke and dirt in the very heart of London. It has 
long been a tenant of our cottage and city gardens, and 
in Ireland is called St Patrick 9 cabbage. This genus is, 
however^ very protean in ito character, and many of the 
species are remarkably dissimilar from one another. The 
olostered alpine Saxifrage seeks a home in the 'rocky 
clefts of the Highland mountains of Scotland.' The Purple 
Biloantain Saxiflrage is also frequently found on our Scot- 
tish mountains ; it grows in spreading tuils, and the nu- 
merous large purple flowers have a most gorgeous ap- 
pearance. This species is much grown m our gardens, 
and^ when well managed, is decidedly one of the most or- 
namental early spring flowers yet introduced, although 
the plant is quite procumbent, an^ rises only a few inches 
above the ground. Tbe Brook Saxifrage grows on moist 
alpine rocks, but generally rare, although plentiful on 
Loch-n»-gar. The Mossy Saxifrage is one which exhibits 
a great and perplexing variety in its forms ; and, as an 
elucidation of the many obscure varieties, or rather species 
(so called) into which it has been divided, would be quite 
out of place in a popular page like the present, we would 
reepeclfully refer those readers who may wish intimate 
acquaintance with them to ^e bulky quartos of the Lin- 
nsean Society. The yellow Mountain Saxifrage, to which 
we have refierred in our preliminary remarks, is very 
general among the mountains, growing in great abund- 
ance on the rocky banks of the streams, with which it 
sometimes descends to a low elevation. The flowers are 
of a bright yellow, and each petal has a spot of richer 
orange, which gives the plant a very beautiful appear- 
ance: when in full flower on a sunny day, clothing the 
overhanging rocks with masses of its rich golden flowers, 
it presents a spectacle of no ordinary kind, and one which 
many, besides the botanist, would bravo the mountain 
breeze to behold. 

The common Oolden Saxifrage {ChrysospUnium of bo- 
tanists) is a beautiful little plant, adorning the sides of 
streams, and covering damp stones and rocks, almost all 
over the country, and, according to Hooker, even ' abund- 
ant near the source of rivul^is^m v^ry^pfoe situttliona 
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in the Highlands/ Its little llowers appear early in the 
spring time, and oontinae opening from time to time 
throughout the summer. 

In the woods and Highland glens, the Aspen tree, with 
its ever-trembling leares, may be found, ascending in 
Mall to an elevation of 1500 feet, aocording to Trevelyan. 
Lightfoot, in the * Flora Scotica', informs as that the High- 
landers entertain a superstitious notion that our Saviour's 
cross was made of this tree, and, for that reason, suppose 
that the leaves of it can never rest. The trembling of the 
leaves is occasioned by the compression of the foot stalk, 
which allows them to move to the least breath of wind. 
According to Lightfoot, the bark of the Aspen ' is the fa- 
vourite food of beavers, where those animals are found.' 

Certainly not less beautltul than the Aspen, is the 
Birch, which occurs in the greatest profusion in our High- 
lands, and often with gracefully weepmg hair-like branches, 
to which Scott alludes when he says: 

* Whfiro weaps the Birch of sUrer bark, 
With long utshevell'd hair.' 

The * fragrant Birk,' of Barns, has by no means escaped 
the attention of the poets ; but we will content ourselves 
by quoting these really beautiful lines of Miss Twamley : — 

•The Pino la kinff of Scottish woods ; 

Aad the queen ? Ahl who b ebel 
The fiiirest form the forest kens— 

The bonnic Birken tree ! 

What m«Ric hues the sunset pours 

All through a birken glade! 
Sooth you might think that every leaf 

Of living gold was made. 
And every stem in silver bright. 

Wrought f2atly o'er with brown, 
More daintily than Jewel- work 

Upon onr fair Queen's crows. 
God crowns the tree with lorelinese, 

A bonnle queen to be— 
Queen of the glens in Anld ScoOdnd— 

Tlie twnnie Birken tree.' 

Old Lightfoot — who devoted much attention to the econo- 
mical uses of plants, as well as to their botanical and 
general histories — has a long^but highly interesting cate- 
gory of the uses of this tree, from which we will extract the 
pith, leaving his recipe for making Birch mn$, &&, in the 
more skilfnl hands of the housewife : — ' Various are the 
economical uses of this tree. The Highlanders use the 
bark to tan their leather, and to make ropes. The outer 
rind, which they call Meilleag, they sometimes burn in- 
stead of candles. With the fragments of it, dexterously 
braided or interwoven, the Laplanders make themselves 
shoes and baskets. Large, thick, expanded pieces, with 
a hole in the middle to fit the neck, they use instead of a 
surtout, to keep off the rain. The Americans make entire 
canoes of it ; and the Riissians, Poles, and Swedes, in lieu 
of tiles, cover their houses with it. The inner bark, be- 
fore the invention of paper, was used by the ancients to 
write upon. The wood was formerly used by the High- 
landers to make their arrows, but is now converted to 
better purposes, being used by the wheelwrights for 
ploughs, carts, and most of the rustic implements ; by the 
turner, for trenchers, bowls, ladles, ^q, (the knotty ex- 
crescences affording a beautiful veined wood) ; and by the 
cooper, for hoops. To which may be added, that it affords 
excellent fuel, and makes the best of charcoal, and the 
soot is a good lampblack for making printer's ink. The 
celebrated Moxa, or touchwood, of the Laplanders, used 
by them as a cautery in most acute disorders, is made of 
the yellow fungous excrescences of the woody parts of this 
tree, which sometimes swell out between the fissures and 
crevices of it^ and resemble in substance the agaric The 
leaves area fodder for sheep and goats, and yield a yellow 
dye. The catkins are the favourite food of the bird called 
a siskin or Aberdevine. The email branches serve the 
Highlanders for hurdles, and side fences for their houses; 
and the pliant twigs are well known to answer the pur- 
poses of cleanliness and correction. There is yet another 
use to which this tree is applicable, and which I will beg 
leave strongly to recommend to my Ilighland friends ! 



The vernal sap is well known to have a saccharine qua- 
lity, capable of making sugar, and a wholesome diuretic 
wine. The tree is always at hand, and the method o€ 
making the wine is simple and easy. It is a generooa 
and agreeable liquor, and would be a happy substitute la 
the room of the poisonous whisky.' Hooker mentioos» 
that in some countries hats and drinking cups are formed 
from the bark ; and, in Russia, the people employ it as a 
vermifuge, and a balsam in the cure of wounds. 

The little Rvbus Chamtenwrus is one of the most inte- 
resting of our Highland plants, and, although of very 
humble growth, is by no means useless even in an econo- 
mical point of view. When its lovely flowers fade, they 
give place to the fbiit, commonly known as the Cloud- 
berry, and greatly esteemed by Highland shepherds and 
hungry botanists. The berries are extensively used in 
Sweden and Norway, for making tarts and other confec- 
tions ; and the Laplanders esteem them a delicious food, 
bruised and mixed in the reindeer's milk. In order to 
preserve them throughout the winter, they are said to 
bury them in snow, and, at the return of spring find them 
as fresh and good as when first gathered. 

The Azalea procumbens of our highest mountains is an 
interesting and lovely little shrub, the only representative 
we have in Britain of a numerous &mily whose exotic 
members are now very fashionable in our greenbooses. 
Although difScuIt of culture, the Indian Azaleas have of 
late years been grown to a considerable extent in onr 
exotic gardens, and, when well grown, they form most 
gorgeous specimens, completely covered with bloom. 

The Al|>ine LadyVMantle is a true idpine flower ; and, 
although it has no gaudy blossoms, it forms a most beau- 
tiflil object, its leaves being, on the under side, of the bve- 
liest silky, or rather silvery, appearance; and, when a 
gentle breexe is stirring up the edges of the leaves, and 
exhibiting their silvery uuder-sides among the verdant 
masses of beautiful fVesh foliage, we admire the Lady's- 
Mantle as one of the loveliest of our alpine plants. It is 
almost exclusively confined to alpine districts, generally 
only descending to low altitudes along the margins of 
mountain streams, which have transported it from its up- 
land home, and thrown it upon their flowery banks near 
the plains, where it takes root, and flourishes luxuriantly. 
The writer of these remarks, however, found this interest- 
ing plant in one of his first botanical rambles, at a low 
elevation on the Sidlaw hills, where it could not have 
been transported in this manner, as well from the natore 
of the locality, as from the circumstance that the plant 
has not been detected, for many miles around, by the 
numerous tribes of prowling botanibts that infest these dis- 
tricts, and who, in their earnest flower-hunting excor- 
sions, are not likely to pass by anything of equal interest, 
with an empty vasculum. 

The truly noble Mountain Globe-Flower, although fomid 
in the valleys, and occasionally in the moist w<x»ds and 
pastures of Lowland districts, must be looked upon (as its 
name implies) as a moimtain flower. It is altogether a 
very stately plant, with cut and serrated leaves, and 
large globular golden blossoms, which generally appear 
quite unlike the general character of Uie more modest 
forms of vegetation with which the Qlobe-Flower is asso- 
ciated. According to the ' British Flora,' the name of 
this plant is said to be derived from 'troW or *trolmt 
a ball or globe, in old German, and bearing the same 
meaning as our £nglish word Globe-Flower. 

The Great White Water Lily, and the Yellow Water 
Lily, are both rich ornaments of the Highland lakes ; but, I 
in a former article,* when giving an account of the Royal 
Water Lily of South America, we likewise detailed tlie 
history of our native speciee, and it b not therefore neces- 
sary to recur to them here. I 

The Yellow Tiolet is frequently to be found growing m 
great profusion and luxuriance among tite long grass of ! 
our mountain pastures, and continues in flower through- 
out the summer. Its cognomen of Yelhw Violet (Mola 

« See vol ir. New SaiiMk 9. 381. 
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latea of IhidsoD and succeeding botanists) seems by no 
means well ohosen> for we find the plant with flowers of 
all hues, from the brightest yellow to the brightest bine 
and pnrple. The Dog Violet likewise rises to a consider- 
able elevation ap the mountains, and has its flowers almost 
always of an axare hue : it is evidently this species which 
Scott has in eye when he smgs — 

*Th6 violet In her greenwood bower. 

Where birchen boughs with hazels roinKlOt 
Hay boast herself the fklrest flower, 
in glen, or copsf, or forest dlngio. 

Though fiUr her gems of azure hue. 

Beneath the dew.<lrop*s weight reclining, 

I'tc seen an eye of lorelier blue, 
More sweet, through watery lustre shining. 

The summer sun that dew shall dry 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 

Nor longer in my false lore's eye 
Bemain*d the tear of parting sorrow.' 

The cnrions family of Sandews abound in the northern 
bogs, and entrap the numerous little insects that dwell 
there, by means of the viscid glands of their leaves, ap- 
pearing like 80 many small drops of dew, which, glittering 
in the bright sunshine, has given rise to their name of 
Snn-dewt or Boe soUs. Their botanical name, Dro0erat is 
derived from the Greek if»wf, dew. There are three dis- 
tinct species, all growing in our bogs; but the round- 
leaved kind is by for the most common, and the one that 
will be most easily recognised by the ordinary observer. 

But infinitely superior to all other plants in giving an 
aspect of beauty to the mountains, is the glowing purple 
Heather, styled by modem botanists, CcUluna vulg0ari$^ 
and named by those of them who would preach popularly to 
the public, by the intensely unpoetio misnomer of common 
ling / The genus Erica (of which several species grow in 
our mountain districts) is hotanically the true Heather ; 
but it so happens that our present plant is the one that 
almost entirely overruns the mountains, and gives them 
their peculiar purple hue in the flowering season ; and, in 
determining this question, we feel more inclined to adopt 
the opinions of the mountain shepherds, and the evidences 
which Nature has offered to our senses, than implicitly to 
follow the dictates of botanical sdeoce. 



^^riffinal JPoctrg. 

THE WEE SPUNK LADDIE. 

Long s/ne. a wee wean used to come to oiur door; 

His daes were aye dirty an' dnddy, 
His feetie were bLcken'd wi' mony a score ; 

An* we ca'd him, 'The wee Spunk Laddie.* 

Hc*d Stan* st the door, wi* the spunks {* his I.ip, 

An' a bunch i* his wee bit hannle; 
Uy mither wad gie his bit headie a dap. 

An* wad ca* him * Her wee bit mannle.* 

When ane his bit Inggiefh* o* milk wadna haln, 
An* leave ower a sopp o* his crowdy, 

! he wss ca'd ' thankless an* wastcrfti' wean. 
That Bud think o* 'The wee Spunk Laddie.' ' 

When Willie wad boggle at Doddy's auld ooat, 
! he was tel't * nane sud be gaudy ; 

Bi;t nerer to min*. sin' lie little thocht o't. 
She wad gi't to *Tlie Wee Spunk Laddie.' * 

01 Mate was his look, when his plede he sat; 

An* ance we speer't * whar was his daddle?* 
Sae rad grew his cheek, an' see little he spak— 

We were wae for * Tlie wee Spunk Laddie.' 

An' aye we Jalonsed he was fear't to gang hame, 
When firdlns were few In his neerle ; 

For sair the wee laddie wad greet by his lane, 
An* sab o'er his wee daver't sleerle. 

Ae day, the wee creature crap Into the kirk, 
An', frichtit-like, took a bit plade : 



I wish't a gnde wish, frae the core o* my heurt. 
As I watch*t hit bit ahilpit fkde. 

An* aye be eame back, an* his wistfii* btt look 

Wad counsd the thoditlesi an* gaudy ; 
For He that aye kens what the helpless maun brook, 

Was the Guide o* * The Wee Spunk Laddie.* 

Noo he, wha keeps yon braw shop o* his aln, 

WI* the sign o* *The Gowden Candy,* 
Was aooe a bit waefti*, dementtt like wean. 

For ke^ ance, was 'Tlie wee Spunk Laddie.* Jkssie M. 



SCOTLAND ACCORDING TO A FRENCHMAN. 

In the Paris ' Illustration,' a journal modelled on tho 
* Illustrated London News,' have lately appeared some ar- 
ticles, entitled * Letters on Scotland.' They are accompa- 
nied by engravings taken professedly from sketches by tho 
author, a certain M. Michel Bouquet, unless the name be 
signs be an assumed one. These letters have much amused 
us, and it may perhaps interest our readers to know what 
is said of Uiem and their country abroad. 

The first thing that strikes us is a general view of Edin- 
burgh, taken, apparently, from some point on Arthur's 
Seat. It is now several years since we last saw our native 
town, and great changes, we are told, have since taken 
place in it. We did not, however, expect to find them so 
complete as, judging fh>m the view before us, they must 
be. To begin with the Calton Hill ; Nelson's Monument, it 
would appear, has been slid a oonsiderable distance back 
from the edge of the cliff on which it formerly stood ; the 
High School and the whole of the Regent Terrace have 
been removed ; and, though the Prison Buildings remain, 
the fine road which swept downwards from them has been 
ploughed up. The nte of Bums' Monument is occupied 
by a square tower with battlements. Looking more to the 
left, we find that the New Buildings, on the North Bridge, 
have been somehow or another rei^ered transparent, so as 
to admit of the Scott Monument being visible through 
them ; as to the bridge itseU; its southern extremity runs 
behind or to the west of the Castle Rock. In the rear 
of Prince's Street, which occupies the line of the Lothian 
Road, rises the dome of St George's Church. Still further 
to the left, is the Castle, which has been made to resemble 
an Indian mud fbrt; all direct communication between it 
and the Old Town has been cut off, the Esplanade having 
been removed, and the eastern side of the rock scarped al- 
most to the perpendicular. The tower of St Giles' is still 
a prominent feature in the landscape, but the fine spire of 
the Assembly Hall has, it would seem, been pulled down. 
The High Street runs in the direction of St Leonard's, and 
the space between it and Holyrood is occupied by a few 
small houses. The alterations under the North Bridge have 
of course necessitated the removal of the Mound; possibly 
it may have been turned to account by being set up on 
end, so as to form a communication between Fountain 
Bridge and the otherwise inaccessible Castle; of this, how- 
ever, the view, being taken ttom the east, does not enable 
us to judge. Taken altogether, the transformation is as 
extraordinary as ever took place in any town, and we are 
dumb with astonishment when we think of the stupendous 
efforts which must have been exerted to accomplish it — 
that is to say, always supposing that M. Michel Bouquet's 
sketch from nature is correct Of this, however, we con- 
fess we have great doubts. We have even begun to think 
that so fkr from being drawn from nature, it may have 
been manulSsu!tured in the following way. The artist has 
before him several views of Edinburgh, taken from various 
points, and at various times during the last hundred years, 
none of them, however, being at all recent Pozzled whioh 
to choose as the subject from which to copy his original, 
and desirous besides of producing a more general view 
than is presented by any one of them, he resolves to com- 
bine his materials. Accordingly, cuttiag out what he likes 
best in each, he pastes the selection together, and produces 
by this simple and intelligent process the wonderful thing 
we see. Aiid this opinion gains on us, when we consider 
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thd letters themaeWes. Notwithstanding the dates they 
bear, we question if the author eter was in any one of the 
places he describes. The whole peiformance, indeed, ap- 
pears to OS to be nothing more than a series of not too 
elegant extracts from one or two books of travel and 
geography; the said extracts being strong into some- 
thing like conseoutiveDess, by a good deal of bombast 
and grandiloquence — the only original things in the pro- 
duction. 

' But M. Bonqnet shall speak for himself^ and show the 
kind of stuff which is got up as suitable to the French 
literary market. * f ou know/ he says to the ftiend he is 
supposed to address in his first letter, dated Edinburgh, 

* (hat I am more accustomed to wield the pencil than the 
pen.' For pencil we sho«ld here read scissors. *You 
know,* he continues (afler recommending travellers in 
Scotland to adhere strictly to the truth, an advice which 
he, as conscious that he is not within that category, pro- 
bably ittagines he Is not bound to take to himself), ' You 
know that it was by sea, after a passage of forty-six hours 
in the (Xiy ef Sdinburgh packet, that we arrived from 
London in Bdiaburgh. It was a fine Sunday evening, the 
sea hn the bay was calm, and the sky to the west was 
streaked with gold and purple.' This was quite recently, 
be it remarked, ibr he afterwards speaks of visiting the 
Queen's residence at Balmoral. He describes the first view 
he obtained of Edinburgh : on bis left, be says, was Arthur's 
Beat, looking like a lion couched ; on his right, the Galton 
Hill, with its spires (eciguillef^ and columns; and between 
them, like a royal crown broken, the Castle, the Acropolis 
of this Modem Athens. For him to have obtained a sight 
of the Oistle between Arthur^s Seat and the Calton Uill, 
the City of Edinburgh packet, tmless we are much mistaken, 
must have entered Musselburgh Bay-^-«n unusual thing, we 
believe, for a London steamer. But yet this cannot t^ the 
ease, for the back-ground which he gives to his descriptive 
picture of the city, i»--^;be Qrampiatis and the hills of Fife- 
shire ! All this, as may be expected, presents a magnificent 
scene — * mountains^ Talleys, woods, plains, meadows like 
green carpets, lakes like mirrors, and as a frame to all 
these fair things, the sea-— a green girdle with silver 
fringes !' Great is his enthusiasm at the sight, and he pre- 
fers it to almost everything he has seen. * I have visited,' 
ha says (probably it is in the same way as he has visited 
Edinburgh), * almost all the capitals of Europe as well as 
its most celebrated and picturesque towns of the second 
order,' and he mentions particularly Naples, Gtenoa, Pa- 
lermo, Athens, Smyrna, Cadiz, Venice, and Constantinople, 
all of which, except the last, yield, in his estimation, * to 
the metropolis of Scotland for the picturesque nature of 
its general aspect, as well as fbr so much that is marvellous 
and fantastic in the details.' 

After telling his readers that the population of Edin- 
burgh is about 150,000, and that its trade has of late been 
greatly increased by the eompletion of various railways, 

* on which, at every Instant, arrive and depart, with white 
plumes on their h^ids and fire in their nostrils, those rapid 
and panting coursers, called locomotives', he goes on to 
say that as the New Town presents * notUng for the sou- 
venirs of the poet, nothing for the eyes of Uie artist,' he 
determined to lodge in the Old, ' Uie caprice of whose lines, 
the beauty of whose colour, and the harmony, neverthe- 
less, of whose whole,' made a greater impression on him 
than he had ever before experienced, except on one occa- 
sion — at Constantinoplo agaiti. 

M. Bouquet gives us a turgid description of the Old 
Town, and makes use of the certainly not original compa- 
rison of it to a fish, with its head at the Castle and its tail 
at Holyrood. The following is his account of the High 
Street : — 'There is nothing in the world more picturesque 
than the appearance of this street, once the splendid place 
of residence of the highest barons of Scotland, and of 
the generals and ambassadors of France^ now inhabited by 
a population in tatters. From these stone balconies, from 
these blazoned windows, from which in former days the 
Mr and noble daughters of Caledonia looked out on the 
passing procession or royal cavalcade, or, in the times of 



war and trouble, on some victim going to death, as for in- 
stance the brave Montrose — ^you now see some pale &ca 
presented, or some mean rags hanging. . . . At &e 
entrance to the Canongate, on the left, as you go down, 
amidst buildings in ruins, they show vou the house of John 
Knox, that impetuous reformer whoso voice. Eke the 
trumpets of the Hebrews before the walls of Jericho, catE^ 
to be demolished and burnt so many churches and monas- 
teries; at present his house threatens to fall on the bead 
of the passer-by !' We are glad to learn that the state of 
John Knox's house and its threatened demolition are no 
longer a reproach to Edinburgh. The following is BI. 
Bouquet's description of the closes, or, as he says they are 
called (he.gives the English word), the courts. * Nothing 
that one has seen can give an idea of the fantastic and 
picturesque character, of the magic effect of the lights and 
bhades, of the odduess of the lines and forms, and above 
all of the marvellous colour of these courts — and wliat in- 
habitants ! How well the nest is fitted for the bird ! You 
see going in and out those tall, handsome, and alert girls, 
with fresh complexions, bright hair, and bare foet and arms 
— those old women, as thin as witches, with colourless bon- 
nets, and dressed in long Scotch tartans' — and so on be 
goes. We confess we do not see why there should be fresh 
complexions at the doors, and only pale faces at the win- 
dows, but M. Bouquet, as an artist, of course undcrstan(k 
colouring better than we do, and this, as well as a hundred 
other things in his letters, should undoubtedly be pardon- 
ed to such a devoted admirer of the * picturesque and fut- 
tastic' 

But wemust have done with Edinburgh. It is not worth 
while to-advcrt to the description of Uolyrood, and the re- 
cital of the murder of Rizzio. Both are derived from simi- 
lar sources, for the author evidently has no more visited 
the one than he was present at the other. We may say, 
however, that M. Bouquet tells tis that the palace remained 
deserted <fh>m the last wars of the Union till 1745/ What 
in the name of wonder were * the wars of the Union ?' We 
oome to his second letter. He visits Roslin, and thus speaks 
of the ohapel. * Its architecture makes it a thing uniqvu 
in the world. I cannot define it. It has at once the 8oH<uty 
and gravity of the Norman style, and all that is florid in 
the later English, all mingled with the Byzantine, Gothic, 
and rmtaissancs,^ From Roslin, he passes to the Baa 
Rock, which was, he says, * under William III., the last bul- 
wark of the defenders of the old Scottish monarchy' — this 
was probably in his * last wars of the Union.' Thence, after 
a fow words on Tantallon, Dunbar, Crichton, and Borth- 
wick Castles, he arrives at Linlithgow, and speaks of the 
Palace — *a cold and melancholy ruin in a smiling land- 
scape' — without saying a word of the town, being evi- 
dently ignorant of its eiustence. 

From Linlithgow, M. Bouquet transports us at a ang^e 
bound to Inverness. There is not a word of what he saw 
on the way, or rather, we should say, of what he would 
have seen, had he really performed the journey. * If we are 
to believe the Scotch,' he says, * who between ourselves are 
to a certain extent the Gascons of Great Britain, Inverness 
was founded in the reign of Evan H., the fourteenth king 
of Scotland, in the year 60 of our era.' We l^ve it to 
the consciences of our fellow-ootmtrymen to say whether 
or not there be some truth as to our gasconading propen- 
sities, at least in matters of antiquity and nationality. Re- 
member Sir Richard Moniplies I 

Our tourist visits (after his fSeishion) the field of Culloden, 
and makes remarks suited to the occasion. Amongst other 
things, he sees a'Shepherd and his sheeip, a sight which re- 
minds him that he once beheld on the plains where 7h»f 
wasj a herdsman of Mount Ida tending his 0ock of guat«. 
Next, be comes to * the falls of Eilmorack and the enchant- 
ing banks of the river Beauley^. What a contrast to Cul- 
loden ! Here fair and living nature smiles on you from 
every side — a thousand hannonies charm your ear; the 
murmur of the waters, the cooing of wood pigeons, the 
tick-tack of a mill mingle with the songs of women, who with 
their feet are washing clothes on the banks of the nver.' 
This last touch is evidently inserted for the purposa of 
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lixtrodaciog aD eDgraving, said to be after a dketoh by Oa- 
vaarni, in which three girls are represented apparently exo- 
cuiting a reel on some white subatance placed in the bed of 
f^ stream. 

. , ^T. Bouquet returns southwards by the Caledonian Canal, 
^wliicii he assures us (and who better qualified to judge 
^tJbfia such a traveller as he) is the route the most fre< 
quente^ by tourists in all Europe. * It was begun in 1803, 
and was finished only in 1847. We are glad to hear it has 
been finished at all. <It Joins the North Sea and — the 
I^ristol Channel ! ' Yet, after all, may not the Straits of 
Gibraltar be said to join the Black Sea and the Gulf of 
FiAland? 

Arrived at the * fine ruin of the castle of Invergarry, the 
aixcient residence of the Glengarries, those clan chiefs so 
celebrated for their power, their rapines, their bravery, and 
their hospitality,' M. Bouquet tells us a story * of one of 
th^ir descendants, the worthy son of his fathers. He was 
juirited to a great banquet given by George IV. during his 
stay In Scotland. He appeared in full Highland costume, 
tbe three eagle feathers on his head, his claymore by his 
side, with his bagpipers preceding him. On entering the 
iestal hall, he seated himself near the fbot of the table; but 
the king sent to desire him to take a higher place, one 
nearer himself *Qo, and tell his Majesty,' replied the 
proud Celt, *that the place wTiich a Glengarry takes at 
table always becomes the place of honour. It occurs to 
us that in some French memoirs we have read the same 
story told there of a French nobleman — a Rohan, if we re- 
member right — and probably M. Bouquet has read it as 
well as we ; these old memoirs afford such abundant and 
cheap materials for modern French gossip and table talk 
as well as for modem French wit ! 

A little farther on, our author falls in with a Highland 
marriage party, and is invited, in the politest way possible, 
to take part in the festivities. This he does, and *the 
Breton of Armorica fraternises with the Breton of Caledo- 
nil, by dancing a revli, drinking wisky, distributing his 
cigars and emptying his tobacco pouch,' which was very 
kind of him. He then continues his journey, and though 
seized with two or three severe descriptive fits on the way, 
arrives safely at Inverary, by Oban and Loch Awe. Here 

* a little steamer ferries him over to the otTt^ side of Loch 
Fine, to Loch-Gilphead!* and there he finds the Glasgow 
steamer. 

Of Glasgow, M. Bouquet finds little or nothing to say, 

* because it offers but slight interest to a traveller like him, 
who, above all, seeks and loves only — the picturesque.* He 
finds occasion, however, to inform his readers that the 
greater part of its population is composed of Irish ! Leav- 
ing Glasgow, therefore, he plunges rashly into some fine 
writing about Scotch lochs, in which he mixes up, < fiintas- 
tically,' of course, jagged shores, garlands of forests, stags 
and eagles, mniesty and variety, lines and aspects, clouds 
and breezes, silence and light, limpid waters and archipe- 
lagoes of islands, necklaces of green emeralds and a fine 
autumn evening. He then goes on to Callander by Loch 
Lomond and the Trosachs, making no mention, as he passes 
Loch Katrine, of Sir Walter Scott and Rhoderick Dhu, an 
omission for which we in no way blame him, after being so 
often annoyed, as we have been, by the sight of summer 
cockneys doing the scenery of the *Lady of the Lake' with 
the poem in their hands, reading it for the first time, and 
inquiring at every step for the exact spot where the gallant 
grey succumbed. Kte, however, particularly notices the 
Bridge of Turk. • On coming out of the valley, the road 
passes over an old bridge of a single arch, which seemed 



' to retrace his steps, and conduct his readers to one of the 
most justly vauntMl places in Scotland— the pass of Glen- 
coe!' Ofcourse there is a description. M. Bouquet praises 
the unhappy valley most cruelly, and its scenery is mas- 
sacred with as little compunction as were erst its unfortu- 
nate inhabitants. After this slight excursion we get 
into Stirling, and proceed to visit its curious and 'pic- 
turesque' (but not 'fanlastic') castle. To make amends* 
however, *the palace of James V., on its summit, is of fiuBi- 
tastio and odd architecture ; the frost towards the town is 
ornamented with strange figures representing Ompjuile, 
Perseus, Venus, Cleopatra, which the mutilations of human 
hands and the ravages of time have made it difficult to te- 
cognise. This palace, now a barrack, waa oooapied at the 
time by one of those fine Highland regiments, whose na- 
tional costume of brilliant colours, reminds one of that of 
their glorious ancestors, those valiant Plots (PictiJ who 
were the terror of the Roman soldiers.' Herd JML Bouquet 
enters on a digression, touching the --charaoter and man- 
ners of the Highlanders in days of yore, whioh, being evi- 
dently borrowed from good sources, is oot amiss. When, 
however, he becomes original again, we fiuad him wrUiog 
thus — * Every day modem cirillsation is wearing away from 
the Highlanders their primitive ofaaracter. This revolution 
which began after ^ wan of the Union^ about 1740, 
makes continued and rapid progress ; on every side fiurms 
and schools are rising, which give them at once easy cir- 
cumstances and instruction ; and the seeds sown in their 
virgfai soil and their vigorous natures bring in eemt. per 
certtf* 

From Stirling, &f. Bonquet sets off for Aberdeen. Of 
Perth, he says that it is ' one of the most ancient towns of 
Scotland; that it ia now a royal burgh, an elegant town, 
and built on the charming banks of the Tay.' He places 
at Perth the camp of Agrioola, 'not for from which was 
fought the battle between that captain and thePiotiah chief 
Galgaons.' We wonder what Pinkerton would have said, 
if he had seen hk beloved Peghts so disposed of; but, though 
' not flir from whadi' is rather a vague expression, we are 
glad to find decided.at last a point which so long torment- 
ed Scottish antiquarians in gaieral, and Mr Jonathan 
Oldbuok in particular. 

Of Aberdeen M. Bouquet says, that it is a ' handsome 
and elegant town between the Dee and the Don' — Old and 
New Aberdeen having probably met half way. He speaks 
oi the Cathedral of St Machar, of King's College, of the 
Brig of Balgownie, of Lord Byron, and then sets off for the 
Boilers of Buchan — * one of the most extraordinary and 
fantastic things he has ever seen.' Of course there is a de- 
scription ; the following is a part of it :— ' The most won- 
derftil part of this coast is an immense gul( called the Pot 
of Buchan ; it is an abyss of a drcuUr form, which sud- 
denly opens under your feet, and plunges perp^dicularly 
into the sea to the height of more than two hundred feet; 
a terrible and sublime crater, at the bottom of which boil 
like white lava the foaming waves, and which makes you 
giddy when yon approach it The only entrance into this 
gloomy and profound cave is a door in the rock, some feet 
wide. One day, whoi the sea was calm and the tide low, 
I prevailed on some fishermen to take me in their boat to 
the extremity of the pot, and I send yoa the sketch I took 
of it, the only one, perhaps, ever made.' And, to be sure, 
we have before us this precious performanoe, of the merits 
of which, however, never having been in the Pot of Buchan, 
we cannot speak. We shall only say, that aooording to it 
the Pot has rather a tame and bare appearance, and that 
it would be rendered mnoh more striking and fkntastic,' 



to me very like the famous bridge of the Caravans at - if the high abyss were bordered bj a few deep trees. 



Smyrna, and which, perhaps for that reason, has been 
named the Tare hridge/ While M. Bouquet was thus in 
the humour for discovering Oriental etymologies, we only 
wonder he did not discover a derivation for Callander in 
the appellation of certain personages celebrated in the 
ThotLsand-and-One Nights, 

Continuing his route by Donne, the castle of which name 
"has played so great a part in the history of Scotland,' our 
traveiuer has nearly arrived at Stirlmg, when he begs leave 



But we must be done with M. Bouquet (although his 
journey actually extends over another letter), for his 'fan- 
tastic' stuff, now that the thermometer is standing at 97 
degrees (Fahrenheit) in the shades would raise our bile to 
jaundice heat Sooh a saorifice, we are sure^ no ohiuritable 
reader would expect of ua. As far as we are concerned, 
therefore, M. Bouquet may go to — ^Banfi^ or any other part 
of Scotland he pleases. ^.y,,,^^.. ^y ^^ ^ ^AmvB, 
Paris, July 12. 185a ^ 
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CUMMINGS HUNTER'S LIFE 
IN AFRICA. 

In the variety of human character and propensities, it is 
interesting to note the different motives that induce those 
who have the spirit of adventure in them to go forth to 
tlieir development. The missionary, forsaking reUtions 
and home, travels to the uttermost and uncivilised parts 
of the earth, bearing the glad tidings of mercy to his fel- 
low-creatures, amid danger, disease, difficulties, and death. 
Howard leaves his elegant and classic retirement to dive 
into the dens of outraged justice, bringing up fmm the 
cells of misery fearful proofs of 'man's inhumanity to 
man,' in the inhuman mode of incarceration awarded to 
his fallen but fellow men; and then proceeding to the 
pakce, not to be proud of a levee presentation, but to de- 
maud the universal rights of humanity and mercy to the 
culprit and the captive. Park foregoes all the comforts 
and safety of a home domestic life to unravel the mazes, 
and discover the mysterious course of the long-untraced 
Niger, and the interior of Africa, his journey beset with 
savage beasts and more savage men, and at the expense of 
inconceivable privations. Forster, the Madras civilian, 
laying aside all the luxurious habits of India, and disguised 
as an Asiatic, sets out alone, forcing throu<;h difficulties 
and dangers his daring journey from the banks of the 
Ganges to those of tlie Caspian Sea, to investigate coun- 
tries, governments, habits and customs, of kingdoms and 
provinces along the north-west of India and Persia, then 
scarcely known in Europe — taking a stolen glance at 
Cashmere, the Kyber Pass, Cabool, &c. — little thinking 
that a fearful vision of the blanching bones of his fellow- 
countrymen lay upon that valley of the shadow of death, 
through which he was passing, or that the then far-off 
rule of Britain was to extend, till the red cross floated in 
triumph where he now sat a disguised and despised pilgrim 
in a smoky caravansary.* 

In the present instance, we have Captain Gordon Cum- 
ming fearlessly going forth to do battle with the wild beasts 
of i^rica; and such an enthusiastic and persevering Nim- 
rod is he, that, at the end of a five years' campaign of hard- 
fought fields, and laden to the mast witli triuraplial spoils, 
and whole hecatombs of slain savage beasts, he declares 
that his thirst for blood is yet unslaked, and continues the 
longing leech's cry of * Give ! give! ' He, indeed, has 
done from choice in Africa what St Paul was obliged to do 
in Asia, * fought with wild beasts,' and fought nobly. 
What great benefit he has rendered cither to himself or his 
country by five years of savage life and savage sports, we 
are not careful to inquire. We leave the gallant captain 
to justify to his coubcience his being a regicide towards 
the *griin' brutal monarch of Africa. He may please 
himself, and prove his prowess by an open renconti*e with 
a rhinoceros ; and he may also recreate himself, after the 
severer toils of. the day, by an evening ball, and a gro- 
tesque waltz with the monster-innocent hippopotamus, 
leaving out the dagger accompaniment ; but, for old ac- 
quaintance — nay, friendship's — sake, we solemnly protest 
again&t his lifting his puny arm (the gallant captain will 
excuse the expression, used only in degree of comparison) 
against the noble, generous, docile* man-loving, man- 
serving, ' half-reasoning ' mnjestic elephant. Shoot an ele- 
phant ! We would just as soon think of shooting our grand- 
mother. Such fantastic tricks, we know, have been played 
in Ceylon ; but, during a long residence in Bengal, we never 
heard of an elephant's blood crying from the ground 
against a British rifle. The only attempt at such a thing 
we ever heard of was soon after the conquest of Assam, 
and we were very nearly witnessing the awful catastrophe. 
We had been staying with the governor general's agent on 
the top of the Goalpara-hill, and, shortly after we left, a 



* llkis most entf^rprisinir «n<i intrepid traT«IIer as j«t resla wHh- 
oat Ma Auae. H0 tnvaUad in \VSi-^-4, We ni^ on some Aitore 
occasiou bring him before the pablio in the pages of the In- 
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wild elephant was seen, in broad day, on the bfll-«ide 
under the residency. A country-bom clerk of the agesiCs 
seized his gun, and rashly rushed forth alone, to engajp 
the brute- goliali. The elephant, on his approach, reiireJ 
into his native forest ; the clerk followed, and bodi <&- 
appeared. All eyes were turned in the direction. Sooa 
after, a white object was seen high in air above the jnxigle. 
It was the unhappy, presuming man, hurled to destrse- 
tion from the elephant's trunk. People hurried to the 
spot. They found the body of the rasii adventurer, with 
life extinct. 

There is another occasion on which elephants are shot 
in Bengal, and that is when, at certain seasons, ihej be- 
come unmanageable from sexual passion, and it is aooie- 
times found necessary to put them to death. One of the 
Company's elephants at Delhi, being in this state, had 
escaped from his chains in the modem, and taken u{> 
a position among the ruins of the ancient city. An officer 
of artillery, with a brace of six-pounders, was ordered oot 
against the insurgent monster. The excellent practice 
against the ample target body of the brute had the happy 
effect of bringing him to his senses, without the loas of b4 
life, or services to the Company ; and, years after, ve used 
to go up to his magnitude, as he stood peaceably deronr- 
ing his sugar-cane under the tree to which he was tied, 
to feel within the folds of his skin a six-pound ball k>dged 
there, like the small t^hot which an awkward sportsman 
has lodged in his pointer instead of the hare. While > 
stationed at the same place, we were one day roused, 1 
amid the deep calm of a tropic noon, by an uproar under 1 
our dwelling, which overhung the level sands of the 
Jumna's shore. One of the Great Mogul's state elephant^ 
having gone mad, had been strongly chained to a tree ia 
the city. Though the chain was too strong for the ele- 
phant, the elephant was too strong for the tree. He 
dragged it first by the roots from the earth, and then, dis- 
engaging himself, tnmk terfu$ trunk, from the tree, he set 
off at full speed down the city and through the Duria-gate, 
and, sweeping across tlie sands, plunged into the river, w 
cool his blood, fired by passion and a tropic sun ; and there 
' such gambols he did play,' far surpassing the hero of ' the 
Wash of Edmonton.' He took up in his trank, in the ex- 
pressive language of Scripture, the river like * a very little 
thing' — sometimes throwing it up, like the fountain ta 
Tennyson's * Sleeping Palace,' fortv feet, and sometiines 
dashing it, like a cataract, against his own offending car- 
cass. In short, he was enjoying himself vti^kfiljf^ little 
aware of the preparations maJdng for putting an end to 
his fountain -fun. In a short time, the whole of his ma- 
jesty's elephants, dark as a thunder-cloud, each with a 
rider on his neck, rolled down from the city, followed by 
a squadron of mounted spearmen. The horsemen first 
forded or swam the river, and drew up on the oppodte 
bank; while the elephants formed line on the nearer 
shore— and a grand line it was. The rebellious monster 
seemed perfectly indifferent to, or unconscious of, the ar- 
rangements against his enjoyment and liberty. At a given 
word, the elephantine line dashed forward into the river. 
What a commotion T The calm flood was in a moment like 1 
the sea in a tempest. The water-spouter was now ronsed 
from his reverie, and rushed down the stream, with his old 
friends in his wake. The uproar caused on the sfeepii^ 
water baffles all description. The fiititive fountaioeer, 
finding himself hotly pressed, took (o the opposite shore; 
and it was fearfully grand to see the infuriated animal 
scudding across the plain, his trunk raised as hia de^n; 
banner-tree. And now the horsemen are after hhn at foD 
speed. Up with him they come, and deliver theirspears, 
one after another, until the elephant assumes the appear- j' 
ance of a monster porcupine. The spears are too fiery lor ' 
his endurance; back he roshes for relief to the nver. 
The elephantine host is again in his wake ; he comes upoo 
a sunk rock, and over he goes on his beam-ends, Kke a 
ship astrand. He flounders himself agtiin on hfs legs- 
is again on the opposite shore — again becomes a porcu- 
pine — again retreats into the river. This is repeated, till 
he is greatly sobered, and stands laving the water 00 his 
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wnunds in a gentWr mood. Two elephants are selected. 
The^' approach softly aud silently behind the dread de- 
serter, til within a few yards of him ; they rush forward, 
throw their kind, embracing trunks aronnd his, and, keep- 
in«; It in abeyance, lead him up, an unresisting captive, to 
tlie royal city. 

We have behayed very nnpolitely in leaving the cap- 
tain in his great punio war to skirmish ourselves in Ben- 
gal. But, to return, we must protest against making the 
elephant a sportsman's game. There is something so 
preposterously presumptuous in such a little creature as 
humanity giving battle to an elephant, that, despite of all 
the bravery displayed, gives it quite a Jack-the-giant- 
killer character. To one who has travelled many a long 
leagoe on the noble animars spacious, hospitable back — 
who has seen him scale the mountains of Nepaul, loaded 
with field- pieces, and noted his affectionate, docile, patient 
nature, the regarding him as an object for field sports 
is revolting. 

Having got a swing on onr hobby-elephant, we present 
oar readers with some extracts from the captain's ' Hunter^s 
Life,** giving them a fair opportunity of judging for them* 
selves of the nature, bravery, skill of his sylvan warfare, 
and of the style in which it is now presented to the fire- 
side readers at home. 

ELKPHA3«T nCKTKfQ. 

A tremendous conflagration was roaring and cracklinff 
clot^ to windward of us. It was caused by the Bakalahan 
burning the old dry grass, to enable the young to spring 
np with greater facility, whereby they retained the game 
in their dominions. The fire stretched away for many 
miles on either side of us, darkening the forest far to lee- 
ward with a dense and impenetrable canopy of smoke. 
Here we remained for about half an hour, when one of the 
men returned, reporting that he had discovered elephants. 
This I could scarcely credit, for I fancied that the exten- 
sive fire, which raged so fearfully, must have driven, not 
only elephants, but every livin$( creature, out of the dis- 
trict. The native, however, pointed to his eye, repeating 
the word * KIow,' and signed to roe to follow him. My guide 
led me about a mile through dense forest, when we reach- 
ed a well-wooded hill, to whose summit we asoendod, 
whence a view might have been obtained of the surround- 
ing country, had not volumes of smoke obscured the 
scenery far and wide, as though issuing from the funnels 
of a thousand steamboats. Here, to my astonishment, my 
guide halted, and pointed to a thicket close beneath me, 
when T instantly perceived the coIosfjU backs of a herd of 
bu 11 elephants. There they stood quietly browsing on the 
lee-side of the hill. While me fire in its miglit was raging 
to windward within two hundred yards of them. J di- 
rected Johannns to choose an elephant, and promised to 
reward him should he prove successful. (Sloping Ik" 
riously down the hill, I started the elephants with an un- 
eartlily yell, and instantly selected the finest in the herd. 
Placing myself alongside,.! fired both barrels behind hb 
fihoulder, when he instantly turned upon me, and in his 
impetuous career charged head foremost into a large bushy 
tree, which he sent flying before him high in the air with 
tremendous force, coming down at the same time violently 
on his knees. He then met the raging fire, when, alter- 
ing his course, he wheeled to tlie right-about. As I gal- 
loped after him, 1 perceived another noble elephant meet- 
ing us in an opposite direction ; and presently the gallant 
Johannus hove in sight, following his quarry at a respect- 
ful distance. Both elephants held on together, so I shout- 
ed to Johannns, * I will give your elephant a shot in the 
shonlder, and you must try to finish hira.^ Spurring my 
horse, I rode close alongside, and gave the fresh elephant 
two Imlls immediately behind the shoulder, when he part- 
ed from mine, Johannus following; but before many 
minutes had elapsed that mighty Nimrod re-appeared, 
having fired one shot and lost his prey. 

In the meantime, 1 was loading and firing as fast as 
could be, sometimes at the liead, aud sometimes behind 
the shoulder, until my elephant's fore-quarters were a 



mass of gore, notwithstanding which he continued to hold 
stoutly on, leaving the grass and the branches of the fo- 
rest scarlet in his wake. On one ooeasion, he endeavoured 
to escape by charging desperately amid the thickest of the 
flames ; but this did not avail, and I was soon once more 
alongside. I biased away at this depliant, until I began 
to think that he was proof against my weapons. Having 
fired thirty-five rounds with my two-grooved rifle, I open- 
ed fire upon him with the Dutch six-pouuder; and when 
forty bullets had perforated his hide, he began for the first 
time to evince signs of a dilapidated constitution. He 
took up a position in a grove; and as the dogs kept bark- 
ing round him, he backed stern foremost among the trees, 
which yielded before his gigantic strengtlL Poor old fel- 
low ! he had long braved my dejidly shafts, but I plainly 
saw that it was now all over with him ; so I resolved to 
expend no further ammunition, but hold him in view un- 
til he died. Throughout the chase, this elephant repeat- 
edly cooled his person with large quantities of water, 
which he ejected from his trunk over bis back and sides; 
and just as the pangs of death came over him, he stood 
trembling violently beside a tliomy tree, and kept pouring 
water into his bloody mouth until he died, when he pitch- 
ed heavily forward, with the whole weight of his fore- 
quarters resting on the points of his tusks. 

A most singular occurrence now took place. He lay in 
this posture for several seconds, but the amazing pressure 
of the carcass was more than the head was able to sup- 
port. He had fallen with his head so short under him, 
that the tusks received little assistance from his legs. 
Something must give way. The strain on the mighty 
tusks was fair; they did not, therefore, yield; but the 
portbn of his bead in which the tusk was embedded, ex- 
tending a long way above the eye, yielded aud burst with 
a mufiled crash. The tusk was thus free, and turned 
right round in his head, so that a man could draw it out, 
and the carcass fell over and rested on its side. This was 
a very first-rate elephant, and the tusks he carried were 
long and perfect. 

On the 31st, I held south-east in quest of elephants, 
with a large party of the natives. Our course lay through 
an open part of the forest, where I beheld a tix)op of 
springboks and two ostriches, the first I had bei-u for a 
long time. We held for Towannie, a strong fountain in 
the gravelly bed of a periodical river. Here two herds of 
cow elephants had drunk on the proceduig evening, but 
I declined to follow these; and ))resently, at a muddy 
fountain a little in advance, we took up the spoor of an 
enormous bull, which had wallowed in the mud, and then 
plastered the sides of several of the adjacent veteran-look- 
ing trees. We followed the spoor through level forest in an 
easterly direction, when the leading party overran tlie 
spoor, and casts were made for its recovery. Presently, 
I detected an excited native beckoning violently a little to 
my left, and, cantering up to him, he said that he had 
seen the elephant. He led me through the forest a few 
hundred yards, when, clearing a wait-a-bit, I came full in 
view of the tallest and largest bull elephant I had ever 
seen. He stood broadside to me, at upwards of one hun- 
dred yards, and his attention at the moment was occupied 
with the dogs, which, unawaro of his proximity, were rush- 
ing past him, while the old fellow seemed to gaze at their 
unwonted appearance with surprise. Halting my horse, 
I fired at his shoulder, and secured him with a single 
shot. The ball caught him high upon the shoulder-blade, 
rendering him instantly dead lame; and before the echo 
of the bullet could reach my ear, I plainly saw that the 
elephant was mine. The dogs now came up and barked 
around him, but, finding himself incapacitated, the old 
firilow seemed determined to take it easy, and, limp- 
ing slowly to a neighbouring tree, he remained station- 
ary, eyeing his pursuers with a resigned and philosophic 
aur. 

l^ resolved to devote a short time to the contemplation 
of this noble elephant, before I should kiy him low. Ac- 
cordingly, having off-saddled the horses beneath a shady 
tree^ wfaAoh was to be my quarters for the night and easu* 
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ing day, I quickly kindled a fire and put on the kettle, and 
in a very few minutes my coffee was prepared. There I 
sat in my forest hfome, coolly sipping my coffee, wiih one 
of the finest elephants in Africa awaiting my pleasure b^ 
side a neighbouring tree. It was, indeed, a striking scene ; 
and as I gaawd upon the stupendous veteran of the forest, I 
thought of the red deer which I loved to follow in my na- 
tive land) and felt that, though the Fates had driven me 
to follow a more daring and arduous occupation in a dis- 
tant land, it was a gocnd exchange which I had made ; for 
I was now chief over bonndless furests, which yielded un- 
speakably more noble and exciting sport. 

Having admired the elephant for a considerable time, 
I resolved to make experiments for vulnerable points, and, 
approaching very near, I fired several bullets at different 
parts of his enormous skull. These did not seem to affect 
him in the slightest ; he only acknowledged the shots by a 
'salaam-like' movement of his trunk, with the point of 
which he gently touched the wound with a striking and 
peculiar action. Surprised and shocked to find that I was 
only tormenting and prolonging the sufferings of the noble 
beaist, which bore his trials with such dignified composure, 
I rea^ved to finish the proceeding wiu all possible de- 
spatch. Accordingly, I opened fire upon him from the 
left side, aiming behind the shoulder ; but even there it 
was long before my bullets seemed to take effect. I first 
fired six shots with the two-grooved, which roust have 
eventually proved mortal, but as yet he evinced no visible 
distress ; after which I fired three shots at the same part 
with the Dutch six-pounder. Large tears now trickled 
from his eyes, which he slowly shut and opened ; his co- 
lossal frame quivered convulsively, and, falling on bis side, 
he expired. The tusks of this elephant were beautifully 
arched, and were the heaviest I had yet met with, averag- 
ing 90 lbs. weight a-piece. 

iNSprrNcr or thr HOKST-maD. 

This extraordinary little bird, which is about the size of 
a cliaffinch, and of a light-grey colour, will invariably lead 
a person following it to a wild-bees' nest. Chattering and 
twittering in a state of great excitcmeut, it perches on a 
branch beside the traveller, endeavouring by various wiles 
to attract his attention ; and having succeeded in doing 
so, it flies lightly forward in a wavy course in the direc- 
tion of the bees' nest, aKf^ing erery now and then, and 
looking back to ascertain if the traveller is following it, all 
the time keeping up an incessant twitter. When at length 
it arrives at the hollow tree, or deserted while-ants' hill, 
which contains the honey, it for a moment hovers over the 
nest, pointing to it with its bill, and then takes up its posi- 
tion on a neighbouring branch, anxiously awaiting its 
share of the spoil. When the honey is taken, which is 
accomplished by first stupifying the bees by burning grass 
at the entrance of their domicile, the honey-bird will often 
lead to a second and even to a third nest. The person 
thus following it ought to whistle. The savages in the in- 
terior, whilst in pursuit, have several dmrmed sentences 
which they use on the oocasion. The wild-bee of Southern 
Africa exactly corresponds with tlie domestic garden-bee 
of England. They are very generally diffused Uiroughout 
every part of Africa — bees*-wax forming a considerable 
part of the cargoes of ships trading to the Gold and Ivory 
Coasts, and the deadly distiict of Sierra Leone, on the 
western shores of Africa. 

Interesting as the honey-bird is, and though sweet be 
the stores to which it leads, I have often had cause to 
wish it far enough, as, when following the warm spoor or 
track of elephants, I have often seen the savages, at mo- 
ments of the utmost importance, resign the spoor of the 
beasts to attend the summons of the bird. Sometimes, 
however, they are * sold,' it being a well-known fact, both 
among the Hottentots and tribes of the interior, that they 
often lead the unwary pursuer to danger, sometimes guid- 
ing him to the mid-day retreat of a grizzly lion, or ting- 
ing him suddenly npon the den of the crouching panther. 
I remember on one occasion, about three years liUer, when 
weary with warring against the mighty elephants and hip- 



popotamoi wiiieh roam tbs vast fbreat* and spM^ m^ti^ 
floods of the fiur Limpopo, having mounted n pmt.^mth 
wonted shot-barrels, I sought recreation in the humbler 
pursuit of quail-shooting. While thus employed, my at- 
tention was suddenly invited by a gamilow Itopey-kird, 
which pertinaciously adhered to me for a coiwideralrfe 
time, heedless of tlM reports made by my guo. UafiBg 
bagged as raan^ quails and partridces as I eared Mb^ 
shooting, I whistled lustily to the honey-bird, an^.^Ts 
him chtto; after following him to a distaaoe ol ip^iijrdi 
of a mile, through the open g la des adjoining the^ Iisty<9(^ 
he led me to'an unusually vast crocodile^ who WMi43^ 
with his entire body concealed, nsthing bat bis Iwfrid 
head being visible above the surface of the watsBi Jup-nyei 
anxiously watching the movements of eight or t«n larp 
bttll-buffiiloes, which, in seeking to quen<Si their thirst in 
the waters of the river, were crackhsg through the4ry 
reeds as they cautiously waded in the deep mud tbata re- 
cent flood had deposited along the edge. Fortunately for 
the buffaloes, the depth of th« mud prevented their fwb- 
ing the stream^ and thus the soaly miMister of the river 
was disappointed of his prey. 

TnR OSTRICH. 

In the evening two of the Hottentots walked in t^ ca«^ 
bending under a burden of ostrich-eggs, having discovenv 
ed a nest containing five-and-thirty. Their manner at 
carrying them amused me. Having divested theroselTcs 
of their leather 'crackers,' which, in colonial phrase, means 
trousers, tb^ bad secured the ankles with rheimpys, snd, 
having thus converted tliem into bags, they had crammed 
them with as manv ostrich*egga as they would oontaia 
They left about half of the number behind, concealed in the 
sand, for which tlicy retunied on the following morning. 
While encamped at this vley we fell in with several nests 
of ostriches, and here I first ascertained a singular pro- 
pensity peculiar to these birds. If a person di&covcrs the 
nest, and does not at once remove the egga, on returning, 
he will most probably find them all sniashed. This tlie 
old birds almost invariably do, even when the intruder has 
not handled the eggs, or so much as ridden within fire 
yards of them. The nest is merely a hollow scooped in 
the sandy soil, generally amongst heath or other lov 
bushes ; its diameter is about seven feet ; it is believed 
that two hens often lay in one nest The hatching of the 
eggs is not left, as is generally believed, to the heat of the 
siui, but, on tlie contrary, the cock relieves the hen in the 
inculxition. These eggs form a considerable item in the 
Bushroan*s cuisine, and the shells are converted into 
water-flasks, cups, and dishes. I have often seen Bosh- 
girls and Bakalahari women, who belong to the wanderiag 
Bechuana tribes of the Kalahari desert, come down to the 
fountains from their remote habitations, sometimes situ- 
aM at an amaaoing distance, each carrying on her back 
a kaross, or a network containing from twelve to fifteen 
ostrich-egg shells, which had been emptied by a small 
aperture at one end : these they fill with venter, and eoA 
up tlie hole with grass. 

A favourite method adopted by the wild Bushman for 
approaching the ostrich and other varieties of game ia to 
clothe himself in the skin of one of these birds, in wbidi. 
taking care of the wind, he stalks about the plain, cnn- 
ningly imitating the gait and motions of the ostneh oatil 
within range, when, with a well-directed poisoned anew 
from his tiny bow, he can generailv seal the fate of any i)f j 
the ordinary varieties of game. These insignificant-luolt' 
ing arrows are about two feet six inches in lengthy ihtj ; 
consist of a slender reed, with a sharp bone head, tboroogfa- 
ly poisoned with a composition, of which the principal in- 
gredients are obtained sometimes from a succulent herb, 
having thick leaves, yielding a poisonous milky }uice, and 
sometimes from the jaws of sniuiea. The buw hardy ex- 
ceeds three feet in length ; its string is of twisted sineaa 
When a Bushman finds an ostrich's nest he ensconeei 
himself in it, and there awaits the return of the ohl birda, 
by which means he generally secures the pair. It is hf 
means of these little arrows that the minority of the fiv 
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prlamM atb t>btau)ed which grace the heads of the feir 
^taroughout the omiieed world. 



On our march we eroRsed a swarm of locusts, resting 
f^tr the night on the grass and bushes. They lay so thick, 
thAt the waggons could hare been filled with them in a 
-v«ry short time, eoTering the large bushes just as a swarm 
of young bees coTcrs the branch on which it pitches. Jxh 
cusfs Hffotd fattening and wholesome food to man, birds, 
and aH sorts of beasts ; cows and horses, lions and jackals, 
liyeenas, antelopes, elephants, &,c., devour them. We met 
a party of Batlapis carrying heary burdens of them on 
their backs. Our hungry dogs made a fine feast on them. 
Ttte cold frosty night had rendered them unable to take 
wing until the sun should restore their powers. As it was 
difficult to obtain sufficient food for my dogs, I and Isaac 
took a large blanket, which we spread under a bush, whose 
branches were bent to the ground with the mass of locusts 
wttieh covered it ; and having shaken the branches, in an 
Instant, I had more locusts than I could carry on my back : 
these we roasted for ourselves and dogs. 

Soon after the sun was up, on looking behind me, I be- 
held the locusts stretching to the west in vast clouds, re- 
seiVibliiig smoke ; but the wind, soon after veering round, 
brought them back to ns, and they flew over our heacte, 
lor some time actually darkening the sun. 



THR SPKIKGBOR. 

I had the sntiNfaction of beholding, for the first time, 
what I had often heard the Boers allude to — viz., a * trek- 
bokken,* or grand migration of springboks. This was, I 
think, the most extraordinary and striking scene, as con< 
nected with beasts of the chase, tliat I have ever beheld. 
For about two hours before the day dawned, I had been 
lying awake in my waggon, listening to the grunting of the 
bucks within two hundred yards of me, imagining that 
some large herd of springboks was feeding beside my camp ; 
but on my rising, when it was clear, and looking about me, 
I beheld the ground to the northward of my camp actually 
covered with a dense living mass of springboks, marching 
slowly and steadily along, extending from an opening in a 
long range of hills on the west, through which they con- 
tinued pouring, like the flood of some great river, to a 
ridge about a mile to the north-east, over which they dis- 
appeared. The breadth of the ground they covered might 
have been somewhere about half a mile. 1 stood upon the 
fore chest of my waggon for nearly two hours, lost in won- 
der at the novel and wonderful scene which was passing 
before me, and had some difficulty in convincing myself 
that it was reality which I beheld, and not the wild and 
exaggerated picture of a hunter^s dream. 

The springbok is so termed by the colonists on account 
of its peculiar habit of springing or taking extraordinary 
bounds, rising to an incredible height in the air, when pur- 
sued. The extraordinary manner in which sprinkboks are 
capable of springing is best seen when they are chased by 
a dog. On these occasions away start the herd, with a 
succession of strange perpendicular bounds, rising with 
curved loins high into the air, and at the same time ele- 
vating the snowy folds of long white hair on their haunches 
and along their back, which imparts to them a peculiar 
fairy-like appearance, different from any other animal. 
They bound to the height of ten or twelve feet, with the 
elasticity of an India-rubber ball, clearing at each spring 
from twelve to fifteen feet of ground, without apparently 
the slightest exertion. In permrming the spring, they ap- 
pear for an in^rtant as if suspended in the air, when down 
came all four feet again together, and, striking the plain, 
away they soar agaiu as if about to take flight The herd 
only adopt this motion for a few hundred yards, when they 
subside into a light elastic trot, arching their graceftil 
necks, and lowering their noses to the ground, as if m spor- 
tive mood. Presently pulling up, they face about, and re- 
connoitre the object of their alarm. In crossing any path 
or waggon -road on which men have lately trod, the spring- 
bok invariably clears it by a single surprising bound ; and 



when a herd of perhaps many thousands have to cross a 
track of the sort, it is extremely beautiful to see how eacl 
antelope performs this feat, so suspicious are they of the 
ground on which their enemy, man, has trodden. Thej 
bound in a similar manner when passing to leeward of a 
lion, or any other animal of which they entertain an in* 
Btinctive dread. 

The accumulated masses of living creatures which the 
springboks exhibit on the greater migrations are utterly 
astounding, and any traveller witnessing it as I have, and 
giving a true description of what he has seen, can hardlj 
expect to be believed, so marvellous is the scene. 

They have been well and truly compared to the wasting 
swarms of locusts, so familiar to the traveller in this land 
of wonders. Like them, they consume every green thing 
in their course, laying waste vast districts in a few hours, 
and ruining in a single night the fruits of the farmer's toil. 
The course adopted by the antelopes is generally such af 
to bring them back to their own country by a route dif 
ferent from that by which they set out. Thus their line 
of march sometimes forms something like a vast oval, oi 
an extensive square, of which the diameter may be some 
hundred miles ; and the time occupied in this migration 
may vary from six montlis to a year. 



EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 

During the last few years, my brothers, sisters, and my- 
self, have occasionally occupied our leisure evenings with 
a few amusements, which, I think, are not generally 
known, but which, if they were, might often enliven a 
dull evening, or contribute to the joy of a happy one. Wc 
have also sometimes introduced them when visiting among 
our young friends, or when visited by them ; for conver- 
sation will occasionally flag or degenerate, and a little ex- 
ercise of the mind is often real recreation. 

The amusements to which I refer are, questions and 
nouns, fireside fictions, proverbs, characters, and defini- 
tions, or the council of four. The last of these has onl} 
recently become known to us. Supposing that they maj 
be unknown to some of the readers of the Instructor, 1 
will endeavour briefiy to describe and give a few illustra- 
tions of them. « 

QUKSTIONS Attn NOUNS. 

For this game each person mnst be supplied with twc 
pieces of paper — one of them very small. On the small 
piece a noun is to be written, and on the other a question 
on any subject. The papers being folded, are collected 
hj one of the party, who distributes them — one of eacli 
kmd to each person. The question has then to be answered 
in rhyme, the noun being brought into the answer, and 
marked with a line under, so that the reader may know 
the word, as the aim should be, so to introduce it, that it 
may not be easily discovered. When all are written, they 
are again collected ; and as they are read, the company 
have to guess what is the noun — of course the person who 
wrote the noun and the rhymer being silent. A few illus- 
trations will perliapB explain more clearly. I do not give 
these as very good. They are the best I have at hand, 
for, unfortunately for my present purpose, most of those 
we have written have been destroyed or given away. 

The Question is, * What is good for the st.uL ?' — The 
noun * Fire.' 

Fire for the roIqs of dancing bears. 
To make them dance In time to airs ; 
Fire for soles, to make tliem Kood 
For taste and palate, as well as food. 

Fire In the sonl and energy, 
Lore of law and liberty ; 
Fire for the ii^nred suitor's cause, 
Opprcss'd by hard and partial Juws. 

Quettlon — * Whbn is a Man not a Mak?' — Noun, 
'Goose.' 



In ancloit days there lived a king. 
And Alft«d was his name ; 

You've heard the story of the cokes, 
Yet he *tiie great* became. 
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And wdl tlilA mune did hu deserve, 

He acted like a man ; 
In poverty and afflucncOt 

Copy him all who ean. 

f nbrolt to trinis whoi they come. 

Bat don't be Uke a gooit, 
N>»r aim to alt«r tlilniis aiolMt 

Saying it la no uta 

Thera are some men, in yean I 

Who are not men at all ; 
We nmnot of their wordR approve— 

Tlieir actkma manly calL 

Titoy take the world Just as ft la, 

They leave It Jnrt tiie same; 
Kow, If tliey are not happy here, 

They hare themselves to blame. 

Bnt don't bo like this cowavd set, 

When yon can find a cafe ; 
If there's no remedy to find. 

Why, nobly them endure; 

Tlins be as happy as yon can, 

And always hope the best 
Taking the present joys that oome, 

And calmly leave the rest 

Tlic ftitnre Is in wiser hands 

Than any earthly one; 
Thm, manly be throngh a!l yoor conrfw. 

Until the race la mn. 

Quettum—* What n thb but Agc to be Marubo ? 
Noun, * Germauy.* 

)'o answer this qoostfon *s a pooler qnlte, 

One on wlikh we should never agree, 
S.nce elderly dames the standard would fix 
At a point fkr too hl|j^ to please me. 

Pnt shall we a trip to Oermany take, 
And Inquire what they think of It them; 

And If they should ssy a very high rate. 
Why, old ladles need never despair. 

Qneiiiom^* What js Hopb ?*— Nobh, * Tiae.* 
Hope is a thing the Pope may bring 

With hhn back to fiome; 
This very day. he may essay, 

In vain to find a home ; 
Perilous things TVnis dally brings 
To this the last of the Priestly Kuigs. 

<fin^lon — * Whbrb is tub Moon of Lart Month ?' 
Noun, * Potata' 

As the twig's t)cnt, the tree's Inclined, 

Is true In yonr case, sir, I tlnd ; 

For be the subject what It may, 

Sapient, stupid, grave, or gay— 

fie It of fri^d Luna's age. 

Or the I^rd Mayor's cqnlpai;;e: 

S lling pots, and pans, and kettles; 

Picking rosea, applea, nett'ea; 

A morning call on Mrs Davy, 

PoMo pm»rry, roast beef gravy ; 

sun does your wit prevail against yonr sense, 

And you put questions such as drive from heooe 

All sobOT, serious thought, as though you'd been 

A Iwy— though that wu long ago, I ween. 

Fireside fiotioos I shall merely describe. On the top of 
n sheet of paper each of the company writes a list of words 
^iven by them Id succession ; if several are joining in the 
game, a limited number should suggest words, as more 
tlian six or eij^ht would make the game too long. They 
all, then, write a sliort tale, either in prose or verse, 
bringing in all the words which have been given. When 
written, one person collects and reads them. It is often 
quite amusin-:; to notice the vei^ different trains of thought 
the same worids will produce. 



These games have often given me, and thoee demr to 
me, a great deal of pleasure ; and on another oecBBkn I 
may probably attempt to describe the other arousemeatB 
I have mentioned. Annib. 



SEOTAniAN INTOLBRAKCe. 

In the numerous sects of Christianity, interpreting our 
religion in very opposite manners, all cannot be ri^bi. 
Imitate the forbearance and long<8uffering of God, w1k> 
throws the mantle of his mercy over all, and who will pro- 
bably save, on the last day, the piously right and the 
piously wrong, seeking Jesus in humbleness <? mind. Do 
not drive religious sects to the disgrace (or to what tbej 
foolishly think the disgraoe) of formally disavowing tenets 
they once professed, but concede aometbing to banuya 
weakness; and, when the tenet is virtaally given vp, treat 
it as if it were actually given up ; and always ooosider it 
to be very possible that you yourself may have made mis- 
takes, and iallen into erroneona opinions, as well as any 
other seot to which you ate opposed. If you pot on tbeee 
dispositions, and this tenor of mind* you cannot be goilCj 
of any religious fault, take what part you will in the reli- 
gious disputes which appear to be coming on the world. 
If you choose to perpetuate the restrictions upon your fel> 
low-creatures, no one has a right to call you bigoted ; if 
you choose to do them away, no one has any ri^t to call 
you lax and indifferent ; you have done your utmost to do 
right, and, whether you err, or do not err, in yoor mode 
of interpreting the Christian religion, jou show at lemtX 
that you have caught its heavenly spirit — that you have 
put on, as the elect of God, kindness, humbleness of miod, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, and fbr- 
giviog one another.— £^. Sydney Sm&i. 

DSKTAL PAHASITRS. 

At a meeting of the American Academy, December, 1 849, 
a paper was raid by Dr U. I. Bowditch, on the animal and 
vegetable parasites infesting the teethi with the ctfteta of 
different agents in causing their removal and destruction. 
Microscopical examinations bad been made of the maUer 
deposited on the teeth and gums of more than fbrty indivi- 
duals, selected from all classes of society, in every variety 
of bodily condition, and in nearly every case animal and 
vegetable parasites in great numbers had been discovered. 
Of the animal parasites there were three or four species, 
and of the vegetable one or two. In fact, the only persoias 
whoso mouths were found to be completely free from them 
cleansed their teeth four times daily, using soap onoe. One 
or two of these individuals also passed a thread between 
the teeth to cleanse them more effectually. In all cases the 
number of the parasites was greater in proportion to the 
neglect of cleanliness. — The effect of the application of va- 
rious agents was also noticed. Tobacco juice and smoke did 
not impair their vitality in the least The same was also true 
of the chlorine tooth-wasb, of pulverised bark, of soda, am- 
monia, and various other popular detergents. The applica- j 
tion of soap, however, appeared to destroy them instantly. 
We may hence infer that this is the beet and most proper 
specific for cleansing the teeth. In all cases where it has been 
tried, it reeeives unqualiBed commendation. It may be also | 
proper to add, that none but the purest white soap, finee 
from all disQDlourations, should be used. \ 
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